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O’Conor; Reply, Mr. Speaker 
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swer, Mr. Speaker 

Iriso Leeistation—THe Lanp Brr—Question, Mr. Givan ; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Tue Convict MicHarn Davirr—Questions, Mr. Parnell ; " Answers, Sir 
William Harcourt ob ee s Re 


MOTIONS. 


—$O No — 


ParLIAMENT—Business OF THE House (UrcEncy)—Resolution, Mr. Glad- 
stone (interruption) oe oe ve ee 


Ruies or Desate—Drvistons—Svusrension or MemBERS— 
Moved, ‘That Mr. Dillon be suspended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of this day’s sitting,’’—(Jfr. Gladstone) 
Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 395, Noes 33; Majority 362.— 
(Div. List, No. 21.) 


After debate, Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Parnell be suspended from the service 
of the House during the remainder of this day’s sitting,” —(Jfr. Glad- 


stone) 
Question put : —Tho House divided ; Ayes 405, Noes 7; Majority 398. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes ve és ee 


Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Finigan be suspended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of this day’s sitting,’”’-—(J/r. Gladstone) os 

Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 405, Noes 2; Majority 403.— 
(Div. List, No. 23.) 


The several hon. Gentlemen mentioned below having been Named by Mr. 
Speaker as having wilfully disregarded the authority of the Chair—it was 


Moved, “That Mr. Barry, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Byrne, Mr. William Corbet, Mr. Daly, 
Mr. Dawson, Mr. Gill, Mr. Edmond Gray, Mr. Healy, Mr. Lalor, Mr. Leamy, Mr. 
Leahy, Mr. Justin M‘ Carthy, Mr. M‘Coan, Mr. Marum, Mr. Metge, Mr. Nelson, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, The O’ Donoghue, The O’Gorman Mahon, Mr. 
O'Sullivan, Mr. O'Connor Power, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Smithwick, Mr. 
Alexander Sullivan, and Mr. Timothy Sullivan, be sev erally suspended from the ser- 
vice of the House for the remainder of this day’s sitting,”’—(Mr. Gladstone) 


Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 410, Noes 6; Majority 404.— 
(Div. List, No. 24.) 
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Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Molloy be suspended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of this day’s sitting,””—(I/r. Gladstone) * 8 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. O’Kelly be suspended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of this day’s sitting,”—(r. Gladstone) a 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. O’Donnell be suspended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of this day’s sitting,”—(Mr. Gladstone) .. 87 

Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 311, Noe 1; Majority 310.— 
(Div. List, No. 25.) 


Moved, “‘ That Mr. Richard Power and Mr. O’Shaughnessy be suspended 
from the service of the House during the remainder of this day’s 
sitting,” —(Mr. Gladstone) .. ay ¥ -. 88 
Question put, and agreed to. 


PaRLIAMENT—BvsineEss OF THE Hovusrt (UrcGENcy) (resumed)— 

Moved, “That, if upon Notice given a Motion be made by a Minister of the Crown 
that the state of Public Business is urgent, and if on the call of the Speaker 40 
Members shall support it by rising in their places, the Speaker shall forthwith put 
the Question, no Debate, Amendment, or Adjournment being allowed ; and if, on the 
voices being given he shall without doubt perceive that the Noes have it, his decision 
shall not be challenged, but, if otherwise, a Division may be forthwith taken, and if 
the Question be resolved in the affirmative by a majority of not less than three to one, 
the powers of the House for the Regulation of its Business upon the several stages 
of Bills, and upon Motions and all other matters, shall be and remain with the 
Speaker, until the Speaker shall declare that the state of Public Business is no 
longer urgent, or until the House shall so determine upon a Motion, which after 
Notice given may be made by any Member, put without Amendment, ss decent 
or Debate, and decided by a majority (Mr. Gladstone) oe 88 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words “a Motion be made by a Minister of the Crown that the 
state of Public Business is urgent,” in order to insert the words “a Minister of the 
Crown shall declare in his place that any Bill, Motion, or other Question then before 
the House is urgent, and that it is of importance to the public interest that the 
same should be proceeded with without delay,’—(Sir Stafford Northcote,)—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 

drawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 2, after the word “urgent,’’ to insert the words ‘‘upon which Motion such 
Minister shall declare in his place that any Bill, Motion, or other Question then 
before the House is urgent, and that it is of importance to the public interest 
that the same should be proceeded with without tri gc earfar y Sir William 
Harcourt) ba ss 120 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words be there inserted: ’—After 
debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Healy :) 
—After further debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 28, 
Noes 371 ; Majority 343.—(Div. List, No. 26.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted,” put, and agreed to :— 
Words inserted. 


Amendment proposed, in line 2, to leave out the words ‘and if on the 
call of the Speaker 40 Members shall support it by rising in their 
places,”’—(Sir Stafford Northcote) me oe ts 1 


Amendment agreed to :—Words left out accordingly. 
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PARLIAMENT—Bvsiness oF THE House (Urcency)—Resotution—continued. 


Amendment proposed, in line 8, after the word “one,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ which majority shall consist of not less than 300 Members,” — 
(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted : ’—After short 
debate, Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to 
leave out the words ‘‘ which majority shall consist,’’ and insert the 
words ‘‘in a House,” —( Mr. Gladstone, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ which majority shall consist’ stand 
part of the said proposed Amendment: ’”’—After further short debate, 
Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 150, Noes 234; Majority 
84.—(Div. List, No. 27.) 

Words ‘‘ in a House” inserted in the said proposed Amendment. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words ‘in a House of not less than 300 
Members’ be there inserted : ’’—Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 10, after the words “with the Speaker,” to insert the words “for the purpose of 
proceeding with such Bill, Motion, or other Question,”—(Sir Stafford Northcote) .. 155 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted accordingly. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the state of Public Business is urgent,’’—(J/r. Gladstone :) 
—Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That the state of Public Business is urgent. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


_—o Oia 
Ways anp Means— 
Consolidated Fund Bill ) 
Resolution [January 28] reported, and agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Lord Frederick Cavendish) ; presented, and read the first time.. 156 





Poor Relief (Clerical Guardians) (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Moore, Mr. P. J. 
Smyth, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Errington, Colonel Colthurst, Mr. Molloy) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 80] wf oe +» =156 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 
Private Birts— 


Ordered, That this House will not receive any petition for a Private Bill after Friday 
the 11th day of March next, unless such Private Bill shall have been approved by 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice; nor any Petition for a Private 
Bill approved by the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice after Tuesday 
the 10¢h day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report from the Judges upon petitions presented to 
this House for Private Bills after Tuesday the 10th day of May next: 

Ordered, That the said orders be printed and published, and affixed on the doors of this 
House and Westminster Hall. (No. 10.) 


Noxious Gases—LecisLation—Question, Observations, Viscount Midleton ; 


Reply, The Marquess of Huntly bs - ani: 167 
Contacious Disgzases (AnrmALs) Acts—Tne Catrte Trap—E—Explanation, 
Earl Spencer .. ‘ sic ADO 


Hicuways Act, 1878 — Re-APPOINTMENT OF Comarrrzz—Questions, The 
Duke of St. Albans, The Earl of Kimberley ; Answers, The Marquess of 
Huntly, Earl De La Warr .. - oe .» 160 
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Cheshire Salt Districts Compensation Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Sir Charles Forster) 

Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be committed to a Select Committee of Seven Members, Four to 
be nominated by the House and Three to be added by the Committee of Selection :— 
That such of the Petitioners as shall have presented their Petitions against the Bill 
on or before the 8th day of February may, if they think fit, be heard before such 


Committee by their Counsel, and Counsel may be heard in support of the Bill against 
such Petitions,’—(Mr. Ly yulph Stanley.) 


Motion agreed to. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o0a— 


Pustico Business (UrcEncy)—Mortions ror ApsJouRNMENT—Observations, 
Mr. Speaker .. 
FrancE—Frencn MERCANTILE Marine Brit—Bounrtes 10 "FRENcH Surp- 
PIngc—Question, Viscount Sandon ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 
Srate or IrnzetAnp—Moutit, County Lerrrim—Question, Mr. Finigan ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster. . 

Epvoation Derartwent—Tuz New Cope oF " Reau.ations, 1881—Ques- 
tion, Mr. J. G. Talbot; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Coat Minzs — Tux Coxuery Riors ar Hixpuzy — Question, Mr. Daly ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

IreLanp—Arkiow Harsourn—Question, Mr. W.J. Corbet ; Answer, The 
Solicitor General for Ireland “ 

Hovst or Commons—Private Rooms ror Macszns—Question, Mr. J. 
Howard; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

IRELAND — AGRARIAN Ovurraces — Prick or Returns — - Question, Mr. 
M‘Ooan; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 

HovsE oF Gommons—Corrmor LocKERS FOR Mruozns—Quostion, Mr. 
M‘Coan; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Rivers ConsERVANCY AND Fioops Prevention Buu — : Question, Mr. 
Arthur Peel; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

CENTRAL Asra—Russt. \—ALLEGED Morvan ENGAGEMENTs—Question, Baron 
Henry De Worms; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

MercanTitE Marine—Licuts or Fisuine VesseELs—Question, Mr. Murray ; ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ab 

Strate oF IRELAND—TREASONABLE PROCLAMATIONS—IHE Irisu Natrona 
Drrectory—Questions, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Callan; Answers, Sir William 


Harcourt oe 
THE FRANCHISE (InzLaxp)—Question, Mr. Dawson ; Answer, Mr. Glad- 
stone 
Navy — H.M.S. “ Anazawta ”—Question, Captain Price; " Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan .. : oe oe + 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—H>Qom— 


Protection of Person and Property (Ireland) Bill [Bill 79]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. W. E. Forster) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 

the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—r. 
Bradlaugh.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now,’ stand part of the Question : 
—Afiter long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’”’— 
(Str Rowland Blennerhassett :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till 
Monday next. 
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ArricaA (West Coast)—War with AsHANTEE—Question, Lord Brabourne ; 
Answer, The Earl of Kimberley i oe os 


Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bill (No. 15)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read, and 
discharged, 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,” —(The Lord 
President : :)—After short debate, on Question? agreed to. 
Committee nominated Feb. 8:—List of the Committee .. wid 
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Granville :—Short debate thereon = 
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MATION OF THE Duron TriumviraTeE— Question, Lord Brabourne ; 
Answer, The Earl of Kimberley as at sh 


Alkali &c. Works Regulation nies (x. ge as (The Lord Meldrum); read 
12'(No. 29) ne za 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF THE PARLIAMENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLE- 
MAN USHER OF THE Biack Rop— 
Select Committee appointed and nominated :—List of the Committee a 


Stanpinec OrpERs CoMMITTEE— 
Committee appointed and nominated :—List of the Committee 


Private Birts— 


All Petitions relating to Standing Orders which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Committee unless otherwise ordered. 


CoMMITTEE OF SELECTION— 
Committee appointed :—List of the Committee ry a ne 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 
QUESTIONS. 


—a!0io— 


IntanD Revenve—Tue Breer Dvury—Question, Sir Baldwyn Leighton ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Law anp Justice (IRELAND) — MonacHan BarEwett—Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Turkey—JEWwisH COLONIZATION OF PALEsTINE—Question, Mr. Errington ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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Mr. Faweett . 

Navy—Emrtoves In GovERNMENT Dockxyarps—Question, Captain Price ; 
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Campbell; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Sucar—Forzicn Bountres—Frenon Mercantitu Marine Brrz—Questions, 
Mr. Ritchie; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Post OFFICE Savinas Bank anp Money ORDER Orrtce—Question, Mr. R. 
Davies; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Ecypr—Tue SLAvE TraDE—Question, Mr. A. Grey ; Answer, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke 
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APGHANISTAN—RETENTION OF CANDAHAR—MeEmMoRANDUM OF Lorp NAPIER 
oF Macpara—Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington ; ‘ 

State or IreLanp—TuE ConstaBuLaRy—LAND LEAGUE ‘Courrs—Ques- 
tion, Mr. O’Sullivan; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Inetanp — County Govrknment — Granp Jury Pants For 1879-80— 
Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

PaRLIAMENT—BvsInEss oF THE HovsE—ENTRIES ON THE J OURNALS— 
Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Orpnance: Mars — Rivers or THE Unitep Kinepom — Question, Mr. 
Magniac; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

BritisH Honpuras—Memorrat oF 8TH SEPTEMBER, 1880—Questions, Sir 
Henry Holland, Mr. Anderson ; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff 

Tae Convict MicHAEL Davitt — Questions, Mr. Bryce, Mr. O'Shea, 
Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Finigan ; Answers, Sir William Harcourt 

Poor Law (InzLanp)—REGULATION or Ovt-poor RetiEFr—Question, Mr. 
Metge; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ; 

Oonracious Diszaszs (Anmmats) Acts—Foot-anp-MovutH ‘Drszasx (Soor- 
LAND)—Question, Mr. Marjoribanks ; Answer, Mr. Mundella ste 

Sratre or IrELAND—NeEw Ross—Question, Mr. Redmond; Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster oa 

GREENWICH HospiTAu Fox — Question, Mr. " Gourley ; Answer, Mr. T. 
Brassey es 

MERCANTILE Mariwe—Carrrace oF GRAIN ‘Act, 1880—GRaAIN Carcozs 
FROM THE Unitep States — Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Mr. 
Chamberlain .. 

Coat Mryzs—Tur Coxury Riors at Hinptey—Question, Mr. Daly 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

State or Iretanp—Lanp MEETING AT Burrevant—Question, Mr. Daly ; ; 
Answer, The Solicitor General for Ireland 

Tue Iriso Lanp Brr—Questions, The O’Donoghue, Mr. Callan ; Answers, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Sours Arrica—Cost oF THE TRANSKEI Wan—Question, Sir George 
Campbell; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff ee 

AFRICA (West Coast)—War WITH Asnanrzx— Question, Sir Stafford 
Northcote; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

TREATY OF Beriin—Tue MonTENEGRIN Frontrer—Question, Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke os 

Tounis—Tue EnFipa Case—Question, Mr. Bryce; Answer, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke 

Inpra—Mepicat Derartment—Questions, General Sir George Balfour, 
Mr. Pugh; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 

TURKEY AND Grerce—AcTIon OF THE EvrorpEAN PowrErs—Question, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


oi Oia 
Protection of Person and Property (Ireland) Bill [Bill 79|— 
Apsournep Dexsate. [Sxconp Nicur]— 

Order read, for resuming “Aiioeeniel Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [4th February], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time : 
—Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ”’—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”__( Sir 
George “Campbell : :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question again proposed, ‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question” . 

After further debate, Moved, “ That the Debate be now adjourned,’ »__(Mr. 
Schreiber :—Motion agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 
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quess of Hartington as ee a5 
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Army—TxeE Martini-Henry Rirre—Question, Colonel Alexander; An 


swer, Mr. Childers bs 2 2 “ 
Pustic Hearth (Merroporis)—Smati-Pox — Question, i. W. M. 
Torrens; Answer, Mr. Dodson x oe 
PrRoTEcTION oF PERSON AND Property ( (IRELAND) ee 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster . a 
PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE HovsE (UrcEnoy)—TueE New RvLEs oF 
Procepure—Observations, Mr. Gray ; Reply, Mr. Speaker oe 
MOTION. 
—wo. Qo 


PrivitEGE—Tue ‘‘ Worip’’ NewspAPER—REFLECTIONS ON MEMBERS OF 
THIS HovsE— 


Moved, “ That the article in the ‘World’ newspaper of the 9th day of February, 
entitled ¢ Squaring the Irish yume: is a breach of the Privileges of this House,’— 
(Mr. Arthur O' Connor) ve 


After debate, Motion, by leave, oes: 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—-Qrm — 
Protection of Person and Property (Ireland) Bill [Bill 79]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. = 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 
MOTION. 


—O Oia 


Supreme Court or JupicaturE Act, 1873—THe OrpEr 1n Covuncit— 
Orrices oF THE Lorn Curer JusTICE oF THE CoMMON PLEAS AND 
Lorp CureF Baron—Morion ror aN ADDRESS— 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that so much 
of the Order in Council, dated the 16th day of December 1880, made in pursuance of 
section 32 of ‘The Judicature Act, 1873,’ as relates to the abolition of the offices of 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Fleas and Lord Chief Baron of the ta 
may not come into operation,’—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 

After debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 110, Noes 178 ; 

Majority 68. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes oe os ¥ 
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Childers 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—- Qo 


Protection of Person and Property (Ireland) Bill [Bill — 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 11th February] .. 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Sea Fisheries (Clam and Bait Beds) Bill [Bill 83]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Chamberlain) 
Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 97, Noes 5; Majority 92.— 
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Married Women’s Property (Scotland) Bill— 

Ordered, That the Select Committee do consist of Nineteen Members :—That Sir Davip 
WEeDDERBURN, Mr. Orr Ewrne, Mr. M‘Lacan, and Mr. Datrymp ze be added to the 
Committee 

Presumption of Life (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. "ilies Ur. pen Mr. “i 
Ewing, Mr. Preston Bruce, Mr. James Campbell) ; Hits and read the first time 

[Bill 86] 
Middlesex Land Registry Bill—Ordered (Mr. Mead, Mr. Gregory y, Sir Thomas 
Chambers, Sir Sydney Waterlow, Mr. Lewis); presented, and read the first time [Dill 87] 
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To-morrow. 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Second Reading be deferred to Thursday 3rd March,” 
—(Mr. Attorney General) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :-—Second Reading deferred till 
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Inp1a Orrice Aupitor (SuPERANNUATION)— 

Committee to consider of authorizing the payment, out of the Revenues of India, of 
Superannuation Allowances to the Auditor of the Accounts of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council and his Assistants (Queen’s Recommendation signified), Zo-mor- 
row,—(The Marquess of Hartington.) 
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Protection of Person and Property (Ireland) Bill [Bill 79]— 
Bill considered in Committee { Progress 17th February | ; 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 

upon Monday next. 


MOTION. 


—_— oO 


Poor Removal (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Sir Hervey Bruce) 
After short debate, Bill to regulate the ‘Removal of Poor Persons, 

ordered (Sir Hervey Bruce, Mr. Corry, Mr. Lewis); presented, and read 
the first time [ Bill 89. } 





PaRLIAMENT—BvsINEss OF THE Hovsz (UrGENcy)— 

Additional Rule Framed by Mr. Speaker for the Regulation of the 
Business of the House, while the state of Public Business is Urgent, in 
lieu of the Rules laid upon the Table on the 17th February 

Ordered, That the Rule be printed [No. 73.] 


Prorection oF Person AND Property (IrELaAnpD) Bitt—Commirrer— 
Notice of Motion, The Marquess of Hartington ; rt Mr. Monk, 
Mr, Callan ; Answers, Mr. Speaker } 





Local Government Provisional Orders (Godalming, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Hibbert, Mr. Dodson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 88] 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


Soura ArricAa—Ture TRANSVAAL—PROCLAMATION oF THE DutcH TrivuM- 
VIRATE—Question, Earl Cadogan ; Answer, The Earl of Kimberley 


Moved, That there be laid before this House, Papers on the subject of a proclamation 
recently published by the Dutch Triumvirate in the Transvaal purporting to give an 
historical retrospect of events connected with the annexation of the Transvaal and 
previous thereto, and justifying the rising of the Boers against Her Majesty’s autho- 
rity,—(The Lord Brabourne.) 


After debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 
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MOTION. 


PROTECTION OF Person AND Property (IRELAND) Brt—Vore or UrR- 
GENCY—REsOLUTION— 
Moved, “ That, in Committee upon the Protection of Person and Property (Ireland) Bill, 
this day, at 120 ’clock, the remaining Clauses of the Bill, and any ‘Amendments 
and New Clauses then ‘standing _ the Notice _— be put forthwith,’—(M. 
Gladstone) »» 1892 


Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 415, Noes 68 ; Majority 352.— 
(Div. List, No. 62.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—<3 oo 
Protection of Person and Property (Ireland) Bill [Bill 79]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 18th February | an .. 1892 


After long time spent therein, Question put, ‘‘ That the Chairman do now 
leave the Chair: ’—The Committee divided ; Ayes 324, Noes 32; Ma- 
jority 292.—(Div. List, No. 69.) 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be taken into Consideration To- 
morrow,”’—(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ To-morrow,” and insert 
the words ‘‘ Monday next,” —( Mr. Parnell. La esc thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘To-morrow’ stand part of the 
Question : ”’—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 287, Noes 33; Majority 254.—(Div. List, No. 70.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill to be considered Zo-morrow, and 
to be printed. [Bill 90.] 


”? 


Sea Fisheries (Clam and Bait Beds) Bill [Bill cob 
Order for Committee read .. 1475 
Moved, ‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, “That they ai power to protect 
beds within territorial waters where herrings are ‘known to spawn,’—(Mr. William- 
son. 

Amendment proposed, to add the words “ and also fishing banks,” —(J/r. 
Webster :)—Question, ‘‘ That those words be there added,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee, That they have power to pro- 


tect beds within territorial waters where herrings are known to spawn, and also 
fishing banks. 


Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,”—( Ur. Chamberlain :) 
—Motion agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

Moved, ‘That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” —(MMr. Chamberlain :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Com- 
mittee report Progress ; to sit again upon Zhursday. 


India Office (Sale of Superfiuous Land) Bill—Ordered (Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Shaw Lefevre); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 91] a sé Ba i +» 1477 


Exemption from Distress Bill—@rdered (Sir Henry Holland, Mr. Rodwell, Mr. 
Joseph Pease, Mr. Cropper); presented, and read the first time [Bill 92} «> 1477 
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METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY—THE 
WATER TRUST—LEGISLATION. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


HE EARL OF CAMPERDOWN, in 
rising to ask, Whether, considering 

the present condition of Public Business, 
it was not advisable to introduce in the 
House of Lords the Bill providing for 
the creation of a Metropolitan Water 
Trust ? said, he did not know whether it 
was Constitutional for their Lordships 
to possess, or at all events to betray, 
any knowledge of the progress of Busi- 
ness in any other place than in that 
House; but it had been stated in the 
public journals—and there was some 
reason to believe the statement—that 
the progress of Public Business ‘ else- 
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| where” had been leisurely in the ex- 
treme. It had even been stated that 
| Public Business in the other House had 
/not commenced; but their Lordships 
found themselves in a different position. 
If it were true that hitherto discussion 
and not Business had been the rule in 
the other House, in their Lordships’ 
House the very reverse had been the 
case, for they had transacted no Busi- 
ness; not because they were unwill- 
ing, but because of the dearth of Busi- 
ness with which they could proceed. 
There were many classes of Bills which 
were of such a nature that they could 
not be properly first brought before this 
House, and he had not been surprised 
the other night to hear the Government 
decline to introduce the Irish Coercion 
Bill and the Irish Land Bill in this 
House; but there were many measures 
of such a nature that they could well be 
introduced here, and the Metropolitan 
Water Trust Bill, it seemed to him, was 
one of those. The Home Secretary had 
given Notice, in ‘‘another place,” of 
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8 Inland Revenue— 


his intention to bring in a Bill for 
the creation of a Metropolitan Water 
Trust, and he was sure that such a 
measure would be most thankfully re- 
ceived and carefully considered by Par- 
liament. It was a subject which for 
very many years had been before their 
Lordships, and which had attracted 
very great attention among that very 
important body, the Metropolitan rate- 
payers; and he would go so far as 
to say that unless it was introduced into 
their Lordships’ House, it would not 
pass Parliament this Session, or, at any 
rate, would not receive that amount of 
attention which, from the importance of 
the subject, it deserved. The subject of 
Metropolitan Water was originally in- 
troduced into their Lordships’ House, 
and attention was called to it for several 
years before even it was considered by 
the Metropolitan ratepayers. In the 

resent Session, at a time when their 

ordships had nothing to do, it cer- 
tainly seemed that a measure bearing 
on the question could with advantage 
be submitted to them; for they were, 
from their experience of Business, pecu- 
liarly well adapted to deal with it, and 
the Metropolitan ratepayers had every 
confidence in their judgment. The only 
argument that could be offered against 
the course he advocated was that the 
measure must be a rating measure; but 
nearly every Bill when resolved into its 
original elements would be found to be 
a rating Bill; and only last night the 
Government introduced a measure into 
their Lordships’ House—the Prevention 
of Floods Bill—which would rate the 
whole country. Their Lordships had 
many critics, it was true, and one class 
of them made merry over their declar- 
ing that they met at 5 and adjourned at 
5.15 or 5.30, or, as they were about to 
do that night, at 5.20. The reason they 
adjourned thus early was because they 
had not, up to the present time, in- 
vented a practice of making much talk 
and ‘‘much ado about nothing.” At 
the present time, when they had dis- 
posed of the one Bill before them, they 
would find themselves in the happy 
position of having nothing to do. He 
did not, for himself, like that position, 
and felt certain that their Lordships 
would be glad to have some Business 
laid before them; therefore, he put the 
Question which appeared on the Notice 
Paper. 


The Eari of Camperdown 
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Income Tax 4 
The Eart of DALHOUSIE: I am 


sorry to be unable to give a categorical 
and explicit reply to the Question of my 
noble Friend. I am unable to do so 
for the simple reason that the matter 
is still under the consideration of the 
Secretary of State, and at the present 
moment he has arrived at no positive 
decision in regard to it. My noble 
Friend has given some excellent reasons 
why the Bill should be introduced into 
your Lordships’ House; but there are 
one or two reasons pointing in the other 
direction, in addition to the one which 
was mentioned by my noble Friend. 
As I am unable, however, to give a 
positive answer, I do not see the neces- 
sity of wasting your Lordships’ time in 
adverting to these reasons. I can only 
say, on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that the most careful atten- 
tion will be given to the observations of 
my noble Friend. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 2nd February, 1881. 


MINUTES.]— New Member Sworn — John 
Edward Redmond, esquire, for New Ross. 

Suprlty — considered in Committee — Resolution 
[January 28] reported—£2,500,000, Exche- 
quer Bonds. 


QUESTIONS. 


—aQon—_ 


INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. M‘COAN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether it be a fact 
that, the income tax in Ireland being 
assessed on the old tenement valuation 
of 1846-8, and not, as in England, on 
the actual rental, this tax is in Ireland 
paid on only about two-thirds of the 
rental derived from land, while in Eng- 
land itis paid on the full rental received; 
and, whether it is true that thé landed 
interest in Ireland in this way annually 
escapes payment of income tax on a 
sum exceeding £4,700,000 ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Itis undoubtedly 
a fact that the Income Tax in Ireland is 
assessed upon the valuation commonly 
known as Griffith’s valuation, and that 
in consequence it is assessed upon a sum 
which is variable, and usually under the 
actual rent, differing therein from the 
Income Tax in England, which is levied 
absolutely upon the actual rent, and to 
a certain extent from the Income Tax in 
Scotland, which, though levied upon the 
full rent, is subject to reduction in re- 
spect of what are commonly called public 
burdens. It is now 27 years since the 
Income Tax was imposed on Ireland, 
and I am the person responsible for this 
inequality. I was the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the day when the Income 
Tax was charged upon Ireland; and it 
was not from any desire to give undue 
favour to landlords, so far as my recol- 
lection goes, that the Irish landlords 
then obtained the advantage of paying a 
sum generally under the full rent. It 
was this. The Income Tax in Ireland 
was new, and the difficulties of levying 
it were represented to be insurmount- 
able, and my impression is that the Irish 
Members, landlords and non-landlords, 
cordially joined in placing it on Griffith’s 
valuation, and not on the full rent. The 
hon. Gentleman asks me a Question 
which would be practically determining 
the exact sum by which Griffith’s valua- 
tion falls short of the full rent. I know, 
or have the means of knowing, Griffith’s 
valuation; but I have no means of 
knowing the full rent. 

Mr. A. M.SULLIVAN: I beg to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, Whether he 
will take into consideration a proposal 
to make the landlords pay the Income 
Tax on the rents which they exact from 
their tenants ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Upon a Question 
of that kind, which involves a new finan- 
cial proposal, I must ask the hon. and 
learned Member to give Notice. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I shall, Sir. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY)—THE PROPOSED 
RESOLUTIONS. ‘ 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I wish to ask the Prime Minister a Ques- 
tion, of which I have given him private 
Notice, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to proceed with the 
Resolutions relating to the alteration of 





the Rules of the House, of which the 
Prime Minister gave Notice this morn- 
ing, on the conduct of debate, without 
first proposing that the Orders of the 
Day be postponed in order to bring on 
such Resolutions; whether such a Mo- 
tion is not absolutely necessary in view 
of the recent precedents, notably those 
of July 27, 1877; January 24, 1878; 
and February 17, 1879, when the course 
indicated above was followed ; and, whe- 
ther, if such a Motion for the postpone- 
ment of the Orders of the Day be made, 
it is not necessary to rescind the Resolu- 
tion arrived at by the House on the 26th 
of January last, giving the Protection 
of Person and Property (Ireland) Bill 
and the Arms Bill precedence over all 
Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion 
until the House shall otherwise order? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Let me, in the 
first instance, dispose of the first branch 
of the Question, which is a matter I can 
answer distinctly from the terms of the 
Resolution recently arrived at. The Re- 
solution which we arrived at last week 
was not an absolute Resolution that on 
all occasions and without Notice the 
stages of certain Bills should take pre- 
eedence of the Orders of the Day and 
Notices of Motion, but that it should be 
so unless the House should otherwise 
order. There is, therefore, a distinct 
reference to a case of this kind ; but the 
main part of the Question is whether, in 
conformity with the precedents, it is my 
intention to move the postponement of 
the Orders in order to bring on the 
Motion at the commencement of Public 
Business to-morrow, of which I gave 
Notice to-day? I have no intention of 
making any such Motion for the post- 
ponement of the Orders. This is a ques- 
tion of procedure, in which my opinion, 
or the opinion of my Colleagues, is not 
of any weight compared with that of the 
authorities of the House. The question 
of procedure is referred to them, and it is 
our duty to defer to them. I am advised 
by those who are competent to inform 
me—and I remain of the opinion I was 
when I gave the Notice, as I believed, 
on high authority—that there is no ne- 
cessity for moving to postpone the Orders 
of the Day, and that the proper place 
for this Motion is at the commencement 
of the Public Business. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I desire to ask you, Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the House, Whether the 
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7 Order— 


intention of the Government to proceed 
in the manner indicated by the Prime 
Minister with their Resolution is in ac- 
cordance with the Rules and practice of 
the House; or whether it is not in direct 
contradiction to the course which was 
taken by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote), when he introduced new 
Rules for the conduct of the debates of 
the House,and when he on three separate 
occasions in similar circumstances made 
a Motion for postponing the Orders of 
the Day? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the cases cited 
by the noble Lord, it is true the Orders 
of the Day were postponed ; but if the 
noble Lord will refer to what was done 
in 1877, he will find that on that occasion 
several Resolutions relating to the Busi- 
ness of the House were brought forward 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
half-past 4 o’clock, in pursuance of 
Notice, in the ordinary way. If the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon thought proper to postpone 
the Orders of the Day he was at liberty 
to do so. He was not obliged to pro- 
ceed with the Resolutions in the manner 
now proposed to be taken unless he 
thought proper. When Motions are 
brought forward by Ministers of the 
Crown relating to the Business of the 
House it has been the constant and uni- 
form practice, so far as my experience 
goes, with the exception of the cases 
cited by the noble Lord, to bring for- 
ward such Resolutions before the Orders 
of the Day and the Notices of Motion 
set down for that day. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
desire, Sir, to offer a word of personal 
explanation, with no desire to.challenge 
the decision you have given. But I 
wish to say that on the occasions re- 
ferred to I did not take the course of 
moving that the Orders of the Day be 
postponed upon my own wish or Motion 
—far from it—but on being informed 
that that was the course I was bound to 
take. 


ORDER—PRIVILEGE—PROTECTION OF 
PERSON AND PROPERTY (IRELAND) 
BILL—CLOSURE OF THE DEBATE 
THIS MORNING. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish, respect- 
fully, toask you a Question, Sir, with 
regard to an occurrence which took plaee 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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at an early hour this morning when 
many of the Members of this House were 
asleep in their beds. I wish to ask you, 
Sir, Whether, in bringing the debate 
upon the Question which was then before 
the House to a sudden close, you acted 
under any Standing Order of the House, 
and, if so, which? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I acted upon my own 
responsibility and from a sense of duty 
to the House. 

Mr. PARNELL: Mr. Speaker ; Sir, I 
believe it is one of the customs of this 
House that a question of Privilege 
should be taken notice of immediately 
upon its occurrence. I venture, there- 
fore, to assume it will be proper for 
me, in consequence of the reply which 
you have just vouchsafed to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, at once to bring before the at- 
tention of the House a Resolution which 
I propose to submit to the House, which 
reads as follows :— 

“That the action of Mr. Speaker in refusing 
to permit further debate on the Motion for 
leave to introduce the Preservation of Life and 
Property (Ireland) Bill is a breach of the Pri- 
vileges of this House.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
having stated the Resolution he pro- 
poses to submit to the House, I have to 
inform the hon. Member that the Reso- 
lution he so proposes relates, not to a 
question of Privilege, but to a question 
of Order. If he thinks proper to bring 
the matter under the notice of the 
House in the regular way he is entitled 
to do so by Notice of Motion, but not 
at the present time and as a question of 
Privilege. 

Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I respectfully 
submit for your further consideration 
that there is, at least, one precedent in 
favour of the course I propose to take. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have ruled that 
the course the hon. Member proposes to 
take is out of Order. If he wishes to 
challenge that ruling he is entitled to 
do so by Motion. 

Mr. PARNELL rose; but, being 
met by cries of ‘‘ Order! ”’ resumed his 
seat. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE: I would ven- 
ture, respectfully, to ask what oppor- 
tunity will be afforded my hon. Friend 
for raising the question? That is an 
important consideration. 

r. SPEAKER: That is a matter for 
the House itself. 
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9 Order— 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN : DoI under- 
stand you, Sir, to rule that my hon. 
Friend cannot as a matter of Privilege 
challenge the course which, without 
precedent, you took this morning? In 
that case, I rise to move that,this House 
do disagree with Mr. Speaker in that 
ruling. [‘‘Chair!”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: In taking that 
course the hon. Member will be disre- 
garding the authority of the Chair, and 
I must caution the hon. Member that 
the course he proposes to take will in- 
volve him in the consequences of that 
proceeding. 

Mr. A.M.SULLIVAN: Mr. Speaker, 
I very respectfully ask for your direction 
upon one point. I suppose that, at all 
events, you will be ready to give to the 
House and to Members the assistance 
of your wisdom, experience, and direc- 
tion, and that the authority, wisely 
committed to you, Sir, will be exercised 
as much in the assistance of Members 
desirous of acting in Order, as in the 
silencing of Members accidentally trans- 
gressing Order. I therefore ask you, 
Sir, whether I shall be within precedent 
and the Rules of the House in moving a 
Resolution—which I shall not move un- 
less I am—I ask whether it is not a 
fact that, on the Journals and Records 
of our House, there stand Motions that 
the House disagree with a particular 
ruling of Mr. Speaker on the point of 
Order? If there be not, there is not 
among the Members of this House one 
who will further shrink than I from in- 
fringing any legitimate Order of the 
House, just as there is no one in this 
House who so totally disregards conse- 
quences in the discharge of conscientious 
duties. I, therefore, with all respect 
to you personally and to your position, 
ask you kindly to inform the House and 
myself, if there be not on the Records of 
Parliament precedents for the Motion 
that this House do disagree with Mr. 
Speaker on any ruling he may have 
made ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can quite under- 
stand that there may have been Motions 
of that kind made in this House, and it 
may be that the hon. Member can make 
such a Motion, but not as a matter of 
Privilege. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I did not 
rise to make it as a matter of Privilege, 
but to ask your advice as to the course 
proper to take. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber admits that it is not a question of 
Privilege, his course is quite clear— 
he is bound to give Notice. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I thank 
you, Mr. Speaker—and I think your 
kind answer has helped to extricate us 
from a difficulty—but you would confer 
a further favour upon the House if you 
would inform us whether on any previous 
occasion Notice was given, and whether 
it is not a fact that the ruling of the 
Chair has been challenged on the 
instant ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
asks me a Question which at the present 
moment I am not able to answer with- 
out searching for precedents. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Then, in 
order that there may be time to search 
for precedents, I shall conclude with a 
Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I caution the hon. 
Member, that if he proposes to move the 
adjournment of the House with the view 
of calling in question what was done 
this morning, he will be entirely out of 
Order. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I am about 
to move the adjournment of the House, 
and I trust, Sir, that I shall do so within 
the strict Rules and Privileges of the 
House and not beyond them. I shall 
take care, so far as it may now be pos- 
sible for a Member to maintain his in- 
dependence in this House, to keep my- 
self within the ancient Privileges of the 
House, let who so will narrow them. It 
has been from time immemorial the cus- 
tom of this House to accord to hon. 
Members the privilege of moving the ad- 
journment. As I stated, often ere now, 
such Motions have been made, even by 
Prime Ministers, for the purpose of 
calling attention to the affairs of Greece, 
to the affairs of Turkey, and to va- 
rious foreign questions. Moving the 
adjournment of the House is one of our 
ancient rights, and has been largely 
availed of from time immemorial. It is 
one of our ancient rights and forms, 
which has been made use of by private 
and by official Members alike, and I 
believe I could put my hand upon prece- 
dents where Motions for the adjournment 
of the House have been made by leading 
Members of this House for the purpose 
of referring to something that had taken 
placeon the previousday. WhetherI shall 
do so or not will be a matter for my judg- 
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ment, in view of what you, Mr. Speaker, 
have said—[‘‘ Oh! ’’}—a matter for my 


judgment, because I hope no Member 
of the House thinks so meanly of me as 
to suppose I would shrink from any 
course which I really believed to be for 
the public interest and for the protection 
of the Rules of the House from any fear 
of any consequences whatsoever. I am 
proud of having a seat in this House for 
the sake of the good it may enable me to 
do for my constituents and for my coun- 
try, and for the sake of the harm and mis- 
chief it may at least enable me to thwart 
and prevent. I am aware there have 
been times in the history of this House 
where Members in a minority have, by 
moving the adjournment, protected to 
no inconsiderable extent the privileges 
of debate, personal freedom, and public 
liberty. In moving the adjournment of 
the House on this occasion—and I shall 
be within the recollection of the House 
and within the cognizance of the country 
at large—never did a Member rise to 
make a Motion of this kind under graver 
circumstances of peril to the liberties of 
this House. Encountered as I have been 
from the very threshold of my remarks 
by amonition highly caleulated—however 
it might be intended—to embarrass me 
with all the power of a menace of per- 
sonal consequences, I declare before this 
House and before my country that I feel 
at this moment I am defending liberties 
that used to be dear to the Commons of 
England. On the floor of this House 
once rose, under circumstances not half 
80 provocative as mine, a man who de- 
clared that Mr. Speaker was not ‘‘a 
master of that House, nor a master’s 
mate.”” No such language shall fall 
from me—not that I should fear to say 
so—not that I, any more than that Eng- 
lish Member, would be afraid, if I 
honestly believed it necessary, to say 
what I thought about any Speaker in 
the Chair, within the limits of fair cour- 
tesy and of personal respect—under these 
fair limits I will say everything a man 
may dare to say without offence. I 
think, Sir, there are circumstances which 
render the adjournment of the House 
extremely necessary. Whatever wasdone 
this morning may have been right or may 
have been wrong. I wish to make no re- 
flection upon it beyond what is Parlia- 
mentary—but it is a most remarkable 
fact that a league should be established 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
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their deadly foes. Thereisa great anxiety 
to call for the cléture. But, say the friends 
of Her Majesty’s Government on the Op- 
position Bench, ‘‘Give us such a cléture as 
may not hurt us. Let it be for a minority, 
but not a minority as large as we are.” 
Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
to the hon. Member that he will not be 
in Order in discussing the Resolutions of 
which Notice has been given to-day. 
He will have the opportunity of dis- 
cussing them when they are proposed. 
Mr. A.M. SULLIVAN: I thank you, 
Mr. Speaker ; I did not hear the Reso- 
lutions. [understood something was about 
to be done, or I would not have referred 
to it. However, a time will come for 
discussing the merits of the Resolutions. 
I adjure the House to assent to my 
Motion for adjournment, and to pause. 
Much has happened to rouse the temper, 
if not the anger, of the great majority of 
the House. All strong majorities are 
roused to anger by the resistance of 
minorities to their will. It is only the 
tendency of human nature that two hun- 
dred or three hundred men, fully per- 
suaded that their course is right or neces- 
sary, if they find a minority resisting 
them as stoutly as they assert their 
own will—I say it is only human 
nature that they should avail themselves 
of their strength. Nevertheless, majori- 
ties as great and as strong discover in 
time that their sense of anger has im- 
pelled them a little too far. Majorities 
in this House resisting Motions like the 
present one have ere now discovered in 
the end that the minority after all was 
right. Need I refer to precedents 
within your memory, when the public 
opinion of England in one short month 
came round and sanctioned the desperate 
resistance which a few offered to the 
flogging clauses. Over and over again 
the House, by vast majorities, refused to 
adjourn. Why, then, was it wise to 
adjourn? I do not set myself up as 
more pure, independent, or wise than 
the average of Members; but this I 
will say—that when we engage in these 
combats a spirit is roused within us in 
the end that we will not be put down, 
and you—that is, the majorities — 
lose sight of far-reaching views of con- 
sequences and of established precedents. 
You may be laying the foundation of 
precedents fatal to the liberties of Eng- 
lishmen in the years after. It was in 
that spirit that in 1620 and in 1626 
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minorities in this House stood up for 
precedents. I do not want to compare 
with men so illustrious the humble indi- 
vidual who dares to stand up this day 
against the will of the majority to plead 
for liberty—but I appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers, by consenting to the adjournment, 
to give time to see whether the minority 
may not be within the full rights and 
Parliamentary Privileges which their 
forefathers defended, not merely by 
votes of this House, but by cutting off 
the head of a King when he tried to 
violate them. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] They 
warned, too, a Member of this House 
when he was carrying his will too far 
that they would have his head. We 
are not now going to menace individuals 
in that way; but we hope we may be 
allowed to fight out this great contest 
fairly—for it has grown to be a great 
Constitutional issue. It is no longer 
about a Peace Preservation Bill we are 
contending ; it is for the liberties of this 
House. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I know 
what hon. Gentlemen mean by that 
cheer; I interpret the feeling to be this 
—that the liberties of the House mean 
what the majority of the House think 
to be its liberties. There have been 
Speakers in the Chair who, before this, 
have defended the liberties of the House. 
{‘*Order!””] When hon. Members call 
‘¢ Order!” I should like to know whether 
I am to understand them to mean that I 
am out of Order in referring to the fact 
that theliberties of this House have been 
defended by the occupants of the Chair ? 
Are hon. Members such tyros in politics 
as never to have heard of Mr. Speaker 
Lenthall? Are they not aware that 
when it was sought to have one of its 
Members taken to the Tower this House 
defied the King himself? In the present 
day there has grown up in this House a 
practice and a habit of expression, which 
is apart from and in disagreement 
with its ancient Privileges and practice. 
[“ Hear, hear!” ] I am glad of that 
cheer by anticipation. The practice to 
which I refer is that, owing to the high 
personal virtues of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who now occupies the Chair, and 
because of the unfeigned respect whichis 
entertained for him by Members of the 
House for his urbanity and kindliness, 
it has become the custom to treat as an 
outrage on the Chair any reference to 
the fact that the ruling of the Speaker 
might be wrong. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: With reference 
to the observations of the hon. Gentle- 
man, commenting on the fallibility of the 
Chair, I rise to ask you, Sir, whether 
those observations are not themselves 
out of Order? [‘*No!”] I do not 
rise to ask the opinion upon the point of 
hon. Gentlemen who cry ‘‘No!” I ask 
the opinion of the Chair. It appears to 
me the hon. Member was calling in 
question the recent decision of the Chair, 
which the hon. Member has already been 
informed he was not at liberty to call in 
question at the present Sitting of the 
House. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: You have 
no right to rule—[‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already dis- 
tinctly ruled that this is a matter of 
Order and not of Privilege. I have ruled 
before in the same sense when the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 0’ Donnell) 
proposed a Vote of Censure on the Chair ; 
and when Dr. Kenealy, in the last Par- 
liament, took a similar course, I ruled 
in the same sense, and I shall continue 
to rule in the same sense. I must, there- 
fore, ask the hon. Member for Meath 
to confine himself strictly within the 
rules of debate, which forbid his call- 
ing in question any ruling of the Chair 
without specific Notice of Motion. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I thank you, 
Mr. Speaker, and I thank God, that the 
rulings with regard to proceedings in 
this House are in your hands, and not 
in those of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The House ought, I contend, to adjourn, 
because every incident which has oc- 
curred this day shows that there is need 
for time for a little deliberation. The 
highest in position among Members of 
the House, as well as the humblest, 
seems to have lost somewhat his equani- 
mity. We all need time to allow our 
tempers to calm down, so that we may 
be in a position to consider the grave 
issues now affecting the country and the 
House in a befitting mood. I ask for an 
adjournment for the sake of the Parlia- 
mentary institutions of the country, and 
in order that, after due deliberation, the 
House may take whatever step may 
really seem to be wise and necessary. I 
ask that time should be given in order 
that the rights of minorities may be 
duly protected. [‘‘Order!’’] One of 
the greatest provocations to disorder in 
this House is when observations strictly 
in Order are challenged by Members of 
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the House, and I hope hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will not suppose I mean to 
treat them with disrespect if I decline to 
notice any interruptions in which they 
may think fit to indulge, for I feel it 
incumbent upon me on this occasion to 
keep rigidly within the limits of Order. 
The Prime Minister is well aware thata 
Member, in moving the adjournment of 
the House, is allowed considerable lati- 
tude, and I trust that, occupying the 
high position which he does, the right 
hon. Gentleman will not attempt to do 
that which is fortunately impossible—to 
overawe the Chair by the intimation of 
his will. We have had two nights of 
continuous debate, and which side in 
the discussion was right and which was 
wrong I will not attempt to say. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must be quite aware that his observa- 
tions are not in Order, and I must re- 
quest him to keep to the Question. I 
understand he means to conclude with a 
Motion; but he has not addressed him- 
self to the ground on which he bases 
his Motion, or stated what it is he in- 
tends to propose. I am as yet at a loss 
to understand what is the course he pro- 
poses to take. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN : I am under 
the impression that I have frequently 
intimated that I intend to move the ad- 
journment of the House, and that I 
am adducing the strongest reasons for 
taking that course. I am, I think, en- 
titled to have the Motion assented to, 
for there never has been one brought 
forward on graver grounds. The Mo- 
tion for adjournment has frequently been 
made when the Member who made it 
did not desire that the House should ad- 
journ at all; but wished for an opportu- 
nity to speak about the affairs of Greece 
or Spain, or some other subject. I plant 
myself upon the Records of the House ; 
and, knowing that my Motion is meant 
in good faith, I will point out that Lord 
Palmerston has more than once spoken 
20 or 30 minutes on a similar Motion on 
foreign affairs, without once alluding to 
the reasons on which he proposed to ask 
the House to adjourn. The House has 
adjourned in order that a handful of 
Members might enjoy horse-racing. I 
now ask the House to adjourn for a 
higher purpose than that of going to 
Epsom Downs. They could adjourn over 
Wednesday, and I now ask them to 
exercise that privilege to-day for neces- 
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sary rest, and also that time may be 
allowed for the necessary research for 
information which may be useful to the 
House. Mr. Speaker has stated that 
without investigation he could not under- 
take to answer a Question which had 
been put to him. Mr. Speaker did not 
decide against me; he wisely avoided 
doing that lest, on the examination of 
precedents, he should find himself in 
error. The utterance from the Chair 
itself constitutes a justification for an 
adjournment in order that Mr. Speaker 
may have time to make the investigation 
necessary to fortify him in his desire to 
maintain the liberties of the House and 
of minorities. Never was a Motion for 
adjournment made on stronger grounds. 
I appeal to hon. Members to discharge 
their duty in the eyes of the country. 
[‘‘Question!””] I have never in this 
House intentionally occupied a minute 
of its time for the purpose of hindering 
Public Business; but I have often 
spoken in this House, greatly to its dis- 
pleasure, longer than they thought I 
ought to have done. This is too serious 
a matter to be taken up and dropped in 
a moment. This is not an ordinary 
Motion for adjournment; but one of an 
exceptionally grave character, and in 
making it I incur a grave responsibility. 
In taking this step, I know what the 
mind of the House is; but I believe 
that within a few years there will come 
forth a justification of my motive to-day, 
and that it will be believed, under the 
protection of the liberties of this House, 
it was within my right in moving, as I 
now do, that this House do now ad- 
journ. 

Mr. SPEAKER : Before calling upon 
any hon. Member to second the Motion, 
I wish to remove an impression upon 
the mind of the hon. Member for Meath 
that I used language of menace. I 
used language, not of menace, but of 
caution. 

Mr. GRAY, in seconding the Motion, 
said, that inasmuch as the course of 
procedure which had been adopted was 
one which would destroy many ancient 
precedents and privileges, at least some 
deliberation should be shown in adopt- 
ing it. This was a matter which had 
come upon most Members of the House 
by surprise. If the House continued to 
sit and proceed with the ordinary Busi- 
ness, it would, in fact and essence, be 
coming to a conclusion upon the subject 
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raised by the Motion for adjournment, 
and that conclusion would bind their 
future action, although they had not 
had any opportunity of making them- 
selves acquainted with what they were 
doing. Even hon. Members who wished 
to endorse what had been done might 
very reasonably support the demand for 
adjournment. Before hon. Members 
sacrificed rights and privileges, let them 
at least know ‘what they were doing, 
and they did not profess to know at 
present. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”’— 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the hon. 
Member for Meath invites us—and I 
am glad he does—to a discussion of the 
reasons for adjournment ; but he intro- 
duced, I must say, into his speech many 
matters that might have been dispensed 
with. The reference to the conduct of 
former Speakers appeared to me to have 
nothing to do with the question of ad- 
journment. The hon. Gentleman assures 
us of the rectitude of his motives. No 
one who has observed his conduct, 
either here or elsewhere, could for a 
moment doubt the rectitude of his mo- 
tives. He assures us of his courage and 
willingness to face all the consequences 
of performing what he thinks his duty. 
Well, I believe, as well as hope, he will 
have no occasion for the exercise of that; 
nothing is more unlikely, and I see no 
prospect of it whatever. But I will put 
that aside, as he has put it aside himself. 
Another consideration has been offered 
by the hon. Member. He has stated 
that on various occasions Motions of 
adjournment have been moved, and 
speeches have been made upon those 
Motions having no relevarcy to the sub- 
ject of adjournment. I will not contest 
that allegation; but it is well known 
that while these Motions for adjourn- 
ment have never been ruled to be abso- 
lutely disorderly, yet that such Motions 
are stigmatized by the universal opinion 
of this House as public nuisances. But 
the hon. Member has not himself abused 
this license, and I am not obliged to 
dwell upon it. What arguments has 
the hon. Gentlemen advanced in favour 
of adjournment? He professes to be- 
lieve that twelve months hence the 
opinion of the public will be that the 
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right. It isnot to be expected that the 
House can be materially governed in its 
conduct of to-day by the prophecy of 
what will be public opinion on the pro- 
ceeding of to-day twelve months hence. 
What other reason does he give us? 
The hon. Member spoke of the temper 
of the House, and alleged the tendency 
of a majority to domineer; and he 
asserts that the minority with which he 
acts has been suffering under this domi- 
neering tendency. But, so far as I 
know, the history of the last four weeks 
is that the minority has been master of 
the proceedings of the House, and the 
majority, until half-past 9 o’clock this 
morning—when it did not do anything 
for itself, but was helped from another 
quarter—lay helpless and hopeless in 
the hands of the minority. Whatever 
may be the temper of the majority of 
the House, the hon. Member clearly is 
not in a position to ascertain it. The 
majority has had no opportunity of doing 
any act, and has not done any act, by 
which its temper can be gathered. [Mr. 
ParyELL: Or its will.] It is easy, and 
it is a fashion growing in that quarter of 
the House to which I have just referred, 
to meet, by interruptions of this kind, 
expressions of-opinion not only not Par- 
liamentary but offensive, and by inter- 
jections that tend to create a divergence 
from the matterof debate. Itisa great 
pity, I think, and I doubt if any benefit 
will arise to those who fall into the 
habit from its indulgence. I have 
simply to say, in reference to the obser- 
vations of the hon. Member for Meath, 
that there is nothing to prove that the 
majority is unfit for the performance of 
its present duty. Throwing over or dis- 
pensing with the argument as to the 
temper of the majority, the hon. Mem- 
ber went on to contend that it was desir- 
able to search for precedents in that 
matter, and that, in order to do so, the 
House ought to adjourn until to-morrow, 
or the day after, or some future day. 
Well, the argument for adjournment 
might be strong if it were proposed by 
a majority of the House, and if the pre- 
cedents to be searched for related to the 
immediate Business in hand. But there 
are no circumstances of that kind to be 
considered. Because this is a question 
standing for a future day, and he thinks 
we are to make search for precedents, 
in order to be ready for that future day, 
why should he offer that as a conclusive 
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argument that we should dono Business 
in the interval? Our plea is, by all 
means let precedents be searched for 
on important questions of Order, which 
should not be debated until the House 
and the Chair are prepared with infor- 
mation ready fortheir guidance. Butwhy 
lose the intermediate time, and not go 
on with the ordinary Business? Such, 
I submit, is my view, looking at the 
argument used by the hon. Member. 
He spoke at length; but I think I have 
disposed of his argument with the few 
sentences I have ventured to put for- 
ward. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of unnecessarily pro- 
longing the discussion; but he wished to 
state at once—whatever other Members 
did—that it was his intention to vote 
for the Resolution of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan). He (Mr. Cowen) had not 
moved a single Amendment, nor had he 
made one speech during all the prolonged 
Sittings of the House. Indeed, what 
was commonly called obstruction was 
to him extremely repulsive. There were 
circumstances when hon. Members were 
compelled to resort to such procedure, 
and he condemned no one who conceived 
it to be their duty todo so. But, still, 
his objection to such displays was very 
strong. Unless a rigid sense of duty 
pressed him into it, he never engaged 
in such physical encounters. He had a 
reverence for the British Parliament. 
It was the Temple of history and elo- 
quence, of law and liberty. For 1,000 
years it had been the political and legis- 
lative sanctuary of a free people, and the 
cradle of the liberties of the modern 
world. It was much more worthy of 
admiration than the Pynx at Athens, 
or the Forum at Rome. Anything that 
detracted from its influence or weakened 
its reputation was to be deplored. He 
never could take part in any proceedings 
that brought the authority of the House 
into disrepute, and he regretted, there- 
fore, sincerely that the Ministry had not 
seen their way to accept the compromise 
that the Irish Members had, at the early 
part of this long discussion, offered to 
them. But that opportunity having been 
allowed to pass, and the House having 
sat continuously for such a number of 
hours, he thought it was reasonable for 
them to ask for some respite before they 
re-commenced a serious debate. Their 
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tempers had been taxed; their strength 
had been strained; the whole atmos- 
phere of the place had been excited, 
if not angered; and a few hours of rest 
would be of physical and mental service 
to all of them. It was unreasonable to 
suppose that men whose bodies and 
minds had been stretched for such a 
lengthened period could bring their 
faculties to bear upon an eventful con- 
troversy. Without entering into de- 
batable questions, he appealed to his 
countrymen to remember that the Irish 
Members were in a very small minority 
—that they were fighting a battle which 
was to them one of life and death—and 
some allowance ought to be made for 
the very serious and difficult position in 
which they were placed. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” 
and ‘‘No, no!” |] Hon. Gentlemen who 
uttered those exclamations surely did 
not want to drive the Irish people to 
desperation; and he was perfectly satis- 
fied that, upon further consideration, 
and when removed from present excite- 
ment, they would admit the wisdom of 
the course he was-suggesting. It was 
never the part of men of good sense, 
and certainly ought not to be that of 
professing legislators, to act in a passion. 
If they proceeded with their work in the 
temper they were then in, the result 
could not be satisfactory. A few hours’ 
delay would enable them to come to the 
task before them with refreshed bodies 
and cooler heads, and he therefore urged 
the Government to yield to the demand 
that had been made to them by the hon. 
Member for Meath. But, whatever 
course the Ministers pursued, he, at 
least, was resolved to support the Motion 
before the House. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
supported the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. He did so with 
great reluctance; but he was obliged to 
confess that he thought the whole cha- 
racter of the situation had been changed 
by the Notice which had been given by 
the Prime Minister. The occurrences 
of the last 24 hours were unprecedented 
for two centuries of their Parliamentary 
history. The House, under the influence 
of those occurrences, was really hardly 
in a position to settle down to the calm 
and careful consideration of the mea- 
sures of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
There was a section of the House which 
was greatly irritated, there was another 
considerable section of the House which 
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was greatly fatigued, and for his own 
part he believed there was a section of 
the House which was greatly alarmed. It 
was necessary that they should have 
some interval to recover from the ex- 
citement under which they had naturally 
been labouring before setting themselves 
to consider the remarkable proposal 
which the Prime Minister had announced 
for to-morrow, and in which the country 
was deeply concerned. It seemed to him 
that an adjournment would be highly 
advantageous, both as regarded the com- 
fort of the House and the despatch of 
Business. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said: 
I think itnecessary to say a very few words 
with special reference to what has fallen 
from my noble Friend (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), in order that we may clearly 
understand the position in which we are 
placed. I quite understand the difficul- 
ties which have suggested themselves to 
my noble Friend; but I think the House 
must bear in mind the governing con- 
sideration of the situation. There can 
be no doubt the Government, in the 
course they have pursued, have pro- 
ceeded with the assent and support 
of the House. Ever since the intro- 
duction of the Bill with regard to the 
Protection of Person and Property in Ire- 
land, the Government have stated, and 
the House has accepted the statement, 
that the matter was one of urgency and 
importance; and on this ground we have 
given the Government possession of days 
which ordinarily are given to other 
Business, On that ground we stood 
by them in the debate which has taken 
place over the extraordinary period of 
three days, in order that they might 
proceed with this Bill; and it is on that 
ground we have supported the proceei- 
ing which has been adopted with regard 
to bringing this debate to a close. Look- 
ing at the matter as one of a singularly 
exceptional character, I do not dispute 
the right of the hon. Member for Meath 
and others taking the earliest opportu- 
nity open to them of discussing the ques- 
tion—the very important question—sug- 
gested by your action, Mr. Speaker, this 
morning. I do not dispute the propriety 
of that at all; yet I think we are in a 
position when we should, to a certain 
extent, stultify ourselves and bring about 
a false impression abroad if we were to 
suspend our proceedings with the Bill 
on which we are engaged. As we can- 
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not discuss other matters to-day, the 
question is, whether we should make 
use of the few hours remaining of Wed- 
nesday’s Sitting for consideration of the 
second reading. I must say that I think 
the wise course—though I recognize 
fully the spirit of the objection—the 
wise course is to negative the Motion 
for adjournment, and proceed to the 
discussion. 

Mr. SHAW: I do not wish in any 
way to criticize the action of my hon. 
Friends opposite, who have now occu- 
pied the attention of the House for so 
many days—they have all arrived at 
years of discretion, and are capable of 
judging for themselves. I think, look- 
ing at the whole case, the wise thing 
to do would be not to be frightened by 
the ugly words the right hon. Gentle- 
man has just used—‘‘stultify ourselves.”’ 
Let us stultify ourselves, if it is right 
to stultify ourselves. In the present 
case it is certain that no practical ad- 
vantage, but, on the contrary, evil, would 
result from the discussion being con- 
tinued, as it no doubt will be, up to 
the usual hour of adjournment. I wish 
to impress upon the Government that I 
do not think they will effect any good 
purpose by forcing on the second read- 
ing of this Bill to-day. It will be with 
very great reluctance that I shall feel 
myself forced to vote for the adjourn- 
ment of the House, because it is not 
for the credit of the House—it is not 
ultimately for the good of the Irish 
people—that we should do anything to 
turn the minds and feelings of the 
English people against the interests of 
Ireland. But I believe, as a matter 
of common sense and common tactics, 
the Government would be doing a wise 
thing in agreeing with the Motion for 
adjournment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
not joined the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site in their obstructive tactics, and he 
had not voted on any Motions for the 
adjournment of the House; but he con- 
fessed that on the present occasion he 
intended to do so. It seemed to him 
that the House had before it two courses 
—either to ‘‘ stultify ” itself, or to “ stu- 
pefy”’ itself. Although opposed to the 
Bill, he was open to conviction, and 
might possibly be converted by the 
speech which the Chief Secretary would, 
no doubt, make. But, owing to recent 
fatigue, he did not feel himself quite 
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equal to listening with due attention to 
the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and he had no doubt other hon. 
Members were in the same position. 
He hoped, therefore, the debate would 
be adjourned—especially as the House 
was to be asked to-morrow to consider 
a very remarkable occurrence—an oc- 
currence, he believed, unparalleled since 
1642. He did not believe the passing 
of the Bill would be at all hastened by 
the prolongation of the Sitting that 
afternoon. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he had sat there 
during the entire of last night, and he 
found that when many hon. Gentlemen 
on this side of the House were exhausted, 
hon. Members opposite were ready to 
listen to reason and come to terms which, 
he thought, would be for the convenience 
of this House. He could assure hon. 
Members that what occurred in the 
House this morning would not be un- 
derstood in Ireland save as a menace, 
and a disposition on the part of this 
House to crush the liberties of the Re- 
presentatives of the Irish people. He 
entreated the House to let the Irish 
people see that, while it was determined 
to preserve Order, it would not in so 
doing sacrifice the interests of the Irish 
people to Party passions. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, that those Irish 
Members who supported the present Go- 
vernment did so because they believed 
it to be the only Government that could 
and would settle the Irish Land Ques- 
tion, and they hoped the Government 
would accede to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Meath for the adjournment. 
They could not avoid feeling that, after 
the painful scenes they had witnessed, 
the House was not in a fit condition im- 
mediately to proceed with the Business 
before it. He submitted that a very 
large number of hon. Members were not 
in a condition to continue the debate. It 
must not be forgotten that on this occa- 
sion the House was on its trial quite as 
much as hon. Members opposite were on 
theirs; and, therefore, he appealed to 
hon. Members to adopt a manly, Eng- 
lish course, and not to exasperate the 
Irish Representatives by forcing on the 
second reading of this Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. Mem- 
bers who rose to support the Motion for 
the adjournment had advanced no argu- 
ments which had not been advanced 
by the hon. Member who made it. It 
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was well known that this Motion was not 
brought forward on account of any feel- 
ing of exhaustion on the part of hon. 
Members. The suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Meath, that hon. Members 
were too exhausted to continue the de- 
bate, was clearly an afterthought after he 
had been ruled out of Order in several 
ineffectual attempts to introduce all 
kinds of irrelevant matters; and the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), who supported the Motion 
for the adjournment on the ground that 
hon. Members were exhausted, had in- 
advertently admitted that he was in bed 
at 9 o’clock that morning, and, therefore, 
he could not be very much exhausted. 
He recommended the hon. Member to 
listen for a little while longer, or else to 
go home, and he could then return re- 
freshed to listen to the continuance of 
the debate on the second reading. The 
House was not asked to come to a de- 
cision on the second reading of the Bill 
to-day, and surely there was nothing to 
prevent the Minister in charge of the 
Bill from laying before that House his 
reasons for introducing the measure and 
from describing its provisions. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he had pointed 
out on a previous occasion that the ques- 
tion that was involved by the proceed- 
ings which Her Majesty’s Government 
had thought fit to take was one which 
related to the liberty of speech of hon. 
Members of that House. He should 
support the Motion now before the 
House, for he considered the question 
one of a most momentous character. 
[The hon. Member proceeded to cite at 
length the proceedings in the case of Sir 
John Eliot, at the commencement of the 
troubles of the reign of Charles I., as 
narrated by Hallam in his Constitutional 
History, chap. 8, by which the freedom 
of speech in Parliament had been suc- 
cessfully vindicated.] Upon that occa- 
sion the first decision of the House of 
Commons had been reversed—he trusted 
the proceedings of this House upon the 
present occasion would not be subjected 
to a similar reversal. Some consider- 
able amount of courage was now re- 
quired on the part of hon. Members 
before they dared express their opinions, 
and he could only hope that he could 
state his views to the House on this ques- 
tion with safety. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that any attempt to call in ques- 
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tion the proceedings of that House was 
out of Order. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he had no de- 
sire to call in question any decision of the 
Speaker—all he desired was to address 
the House on a great Constitutional 
question—that of the right of hon. Mem- 
bers to freedom of speech. He earnestly 
appealed to the House to take warning, 
by the occurrences to which he had sought 
to direct its attention, notto pass in a time 
of passion a Resolution which, in its 
calmer moments, it would desire to 
rescind. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that, having been 
witness of the unfortunate scenes which 
had taken place within the last two 
days, he wished to record his protest 
against the remarks of the noble Lord 
below the Gangway (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). He looked on this question 
as entirely out of the range of Party 
politics ; it was a very grave national 
question. Therefore, he and others near 
him had put themselves to great incon- 
venience, and gave the warmest support 
to Her Majesty’s Government in the 
course they had adopted. Although he 
was considered a Tory, he believed that, 
in doing so, they would carry the coun- 
try with them, and that there was no 
way out of that difficulty unless there 
was united action of both the great 
Parties in that House. It was a frivo- 
lous excuse to say they ought to adjourn 
because hon. Members were exhausted, 
for he had seen them night after night 
carrying on the discussion, notwithstand- 
ing their exhaustion—as a matter of 
fact, no Member had ever seen so many 
Members present at Prayers on a Wed- 
nesday as were seen present in the 
House that Wednesday morning. It 
might seem ludicrous to say that it 
was the duty. of the Conservatives to 
support the Government and to cheer 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
tleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright). The hon. Member 
who had just addressed them had talked 
much about asserting the freedom of 
discussion; but he (Mr. Onslow) asserted 
that there had been plenty of freedom 
of discussion, and that hon. Members 
below the Gangway had abused that 
privilege and strained the patience of 
the House. In conclusion, he put it to 
the Prime Minister whether, as the 
House had ruled that precedence should 
be given to these Bills over all other 
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Business, it would not be necessary 
temporarily to rescind that decision be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman brought 
forward the Resolution which he in- 
tended to move to-morrow respecting 
the Business of the House? He hoped 
that all Members on that side of the 
House would unite in supporting the 
Government, not alone in the interest of 
this country but of that of Ireland 
itself. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said, he proposed 
on that occasion to vote with the Go- 
vernment and to follow the lead of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
wished, however, to notice a remark of 
the last speaker, who appeared to think 
that his noble Friend (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) was a less strenuous supporter 
of the Government in regard to the mea- 
sures proposed to be taken than he was 
himself. There was no truth in that 
supposition. His noble Friend, he could 
state, had hitherto steadily supported the 
Government on all occasions on that 
Bill, and intended to do so in the future. 
If his noble Friend supported an ad- 
journment now, it was because he 
thought they were hardly in a position 
to go on with the discussion of the 
second reading of a Coercion Bill, seeing 
that that discussion was to be inter- 
rupted to-morrow by a debate with re- 
spect to the Rules of the House. There 
could be no doubt that this was an argu- 
ment of great weight; and though he 
was prepared to assist the Government 
in managing the Business of the 
House in their own way, he could not 
anticipate that much time would be 
gained by beginning a debate on a 
Wednesday which was to be interrupted 
on the Thursday. 

Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had re- 
ferred to hon. Gentlemen who moved 
the adjournments on occasions like this 
as ‘‘public nuisances.”” It might be 
that he and his hon. Friends near him 
were ‘public nuisances;”’ but, if so, 
they were ‘‘ public nuisances”? in con- 
junction with the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, who, on a former 
occasion, took the very course they were 
now taking by moving the adjournment 
of the House in connection with the 
question of capital punishment ; and he 
should like to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was, in the opinion of 
the Prime Minister, a ‘public nuisance?” 
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He maintained that it was not a greater 
offence against Order to interrupt a 
Cabinet Minister than to interrupt any 
other Member of the House; and be- 
fore the Prime Minister attempted to ad- 
dress lectures to that side of the House, 
he ought to lecture the hon. Gentle- 
men who were under his own control. 
[‘* Question !”] They had gone through 
a continuous Sitting of 48 hours—he 
had himself been in the House the 
whole of those 48 hours, with the excep- 
tion of five hours for necessary sleep— 
and, therefore, on the ground of cruelty 
to animals alone, they were entitled to 
demand an adjournment. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that 
though the last speaker and other hon. 
Members complained of fatigue, they 
were quite prepared to go on with the 
debate on the question of adjournment, 
and the Mover of the adjournment, and 
also the hon. Member for Cork City, 
were ready to discuss the Question of 
Privilege at any length, notwithstanding 
their fatigue. The reason given for not 
proceeding with the debate on the Bill 
was not the real one. The object of the 
Motion was to protest against the action 
of the Speaker, and, indirectly, to raise 
the Question of Privilege which had been 
declared out of Order. The hon. and 
learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) had risen to question the rul- 
ing of the Speaker, and expressed his 
intention to go as far in that direction 
on the present Motion as the Rules of 
the House would allow. He, therefore, 
looked upon the Motion as a protest 
against the action of the Speaker, and, 
as such, he would resist it. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, there 
was a reason which had not yet been 
given for an adjournment, and which 
he hoped would commend itself to Her 
Majesty’s Ministers—it was that the 
hon. Gentlemen whose sense of duty 
had brought the House to this pass 
might have time to reflect on the con- 
sequences of their conduct. For the 
first time in the history of the House 
they had insured such a limitation of 
the rights of minorities, and therefore 
such an assault on the privileges of the 
country which they represented, as no 
future services could possibly atone for. 
They had chosen as the battle-ground 
of this fight a totally untenable posi- 
tion, in which nobody could support 
them who was prepared to admit that 
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in a deliberative Assembly the will of 
the majority must: ultimately prevail. 
Instead of reserving their exertions for 
the substance of the Bill—which he 
disliked as much as they did—they had 
taken the most serious issue on mere 
questions for adjournment, and they 
never spoke to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Dublin (Dr. Lyons), 
that remedial measures ought to precede 
coercion. They had entirely misappre- 
hended the spirit of Parliamentary insti- 
tutions, which he conceived to mean that 
every Member was free to express his 
own mind, and that, having done so, 
the minority should yield to the majo- 
rity. The hon. Member for Cork City 
announced that what he asked for was 
that the debate should be adjourned for 
a particular length of time. [Mr. Par- 
NELL dissented.] The hon. Member 
was constantly in the habit of denying 
in that House what every hon. Member 
could be called as a witness to. 

Mr. CALLAN rose to Order. Hoe 
wished to know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway was in Order in imput- 
ing direct falsehood to the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: This interposition 
is highly illustrative of the value of the 
Rule which prescribes that no reference 
shall be made to former debates. The 
hon. Member for Galway was referring 
to a past debate, and, therefore, he was 
not in Order. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had not referred to a former debate; 
he referred to the whole course of 
events preceding the introduction of the 
Bill, and did not think that by doing so 
he was contravening any of the Rules 
of the House. He had given as a 
reason for the adjournment, that hon. 
Members opposite required time to con- 
sider the consequences of their conduct, 
and the way in which they had sacri- 
ficed the rights of their country. What 
had now happened had been prophesied 
by the late Mr. Butt, who had said that 
in time obstruction would exhaust the 
patience of Parliament, and would bring 
about the introduction of some such 
Notice as that now on the Paper. As 
the debate could occupy only three 
hours more, he appealed to the Govern- 
ment to allow an adjournment, espe- 
cially as the remainder of the Sitting 
could easily be spent in dilatory speak- 
ing. As for the Notice on the Paper, 
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he should jealously watch all attempts | was to provide safeguards for the liberty 
to abridge the liberties of debate; but | of free discussion. [‘‘ Order!’’] 

he could not forget the ill-considered—' Mr. SPEAKER: I have again to in- 
and, he might add, ill-tempered—action form the hon. Member that the Motion 
that had rendered the Government pro- | before the House is simply for the ad- 
posals necessary. They only impeded | journment of the House, and the hon. 
the course which he and others wished | Member is going very wide of that 


to adopt in fighting for the real inte- | Question. 


rests and liberties of Ireland. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, in that 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR presumed that | case, he would pass to another phase of the 
the hon. Member for Galway was think- | question. The hon. Member also made 
ing of England when he suggested that | another extraordinary statement—that 
patience would be exhausted by obstruc- | all the proceedings on those Benches 
tion. The patience of the Irish people|on which he sat had been confined to 
would never be exhausted by hon. Mem-} Motions for adjournment. He did not 


bers who truly represented them. But 
did the hon. Member truly repre- | 
sent any part of the Irish people? 
That was a question for the people them- 
selves. He could only say that if the hon. 
Member would accept the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds he would do the same, and the men 


know whether he was in Order in refer- 
ring to the debate, even in this cursory 
form ; but he would probably be allowed 
the same latitude as that accorded to 
hon. Members on the other side. For 
his part, in reply to that allegation, he 
would say that he never proposed or 


of Galway should choose which of them | seconded a Motion for adjournment since 


they pleased. He would then find out 
what kind of Members the people of 
Ireland wanted. The hon. Member 
knew that he misrepresented the feel- 
ings of his constituency. [‘‘ Order!” 
‘* Question ! ” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER rose to Order, 
and asked whether the remarks of the 
hon. Member had anything to do with 
the Question of adjournment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member was travelling wide of the 
Question before the House, which was the 
Motion for adjournment, and he must call 
upon him to confine himself to it more 
closely. 

Mr. T. P. O?CONNOR said, that if 
he had travelled wide of the Question, 
he had done so under considerable 
temptation; but he could not resist the 
temptation of answering the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway County. But why had the 








Chief Secretary for Ireland sat silent | 


he had been in that House. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”’] He stated the fact, and the 
Records of the House would show 
whether it was true or not. Even the 
right hon. Gentleman himself could not 
wisely support the Motion before the 
House. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] He would cer- 
tainly be able to do more justice to what- 
ever Business he might have to bring in 
if he had an opportunity of recovering 
that equanimity he had lost in the course 
of the discussion just passed. It would 
be greatly to the advantage of the just 
and temperate conduct and of the cur- 
tailment of debates, if, in his remarks in 
proposing any Business Motion he might 
bring forward, he would do so in a 
somewhat better temper and in some- 
what better taste than such as he thought 
fit to indulge in on the last occasion. 
Nothing was more calculated to cause 
exasperation and to prolong debates than 
ill-tempered and indiscreet observations 





whilst the Member for Galway himself | on the part of the responsible Ministers 
travelled from the Question before the} entrusted with the conduct of the Busi- 
House? The Chief Secretary would not | ness of that House. If he (Mr. O’Connor) 
stop remarks out of Order that he was in | thought that he had any chance of a just 
favour of, although he would attempt to| or fair hearing from hon. Members in 
stop remarks he was hostile to. It had | that House, he would be quite willing to 
been said that the action of the Home proceed with the consideration of the 
Rule Party would curtail the liberties of | Bill then, as he felt quite able to 
the Irish people. He had no fear of any | demolish any case the right hon. Gentle- 
such result; but believed, on the other | man would bring forward in support of 
hand, that the verdict of history would | any proposal on the subject. However, a 
be given against those who had taken | certain proportion of hon. Members were 
the high-handed proceedings of that|in a state of exhaustion and irritation, 
morning. The object of his hon. Friend | and the Business could not be properly 
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conducted under such circumstances ; so 
that it was better on all hands that an 
adjournment should be granted. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE said, he was at a 
loss to know what argument had been 
used in favour of adjournment since the 
Prime Minister answered most effect- 
tively the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. M, 
Sullivan). History repeated itself in the 
most extraordinary way. The progress 
made in Public Business since the meet- 
ing of the House reminded him of a 
letter by Charles I. Charles, writing to 
the Duke of Buckingham in 1626, said— 

“As to newes, I can say but litell yet, 

Yrland being the onlie egg we have yet sitten 
upon, and, having a thike shell, wee have not 
yet hached it.” 
It would seem, indeed, that Ireland had 
a very thick shell. Irish Members did 
not seem to see that they were standing 
in the way of the Land Bill. The 
House had witnessed a curious com- 
bination. They had seen the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) unite with the 
hon. Member for Cork City, who had 
also been joined by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. That was a strange 
combination ; and such combinations 
never lasted—their only effect was to 
delay Public Business. The duty of the 
Government was to restore order in Ire- 
land, and until that was done no pro- 
gress could be made with other legis- 
lation. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the hon. 
Member who had just spoken had com- 
mented on a curious combination pre- 
sented to the House. What did the 
hon. Member, Liberal as he was, say to 
the strange combination of the Liberal 
and Conservative Parties for the sole 
purpose of destroying the freedom of 
the Irish people? It was not merely or 
principally owing to the exhaustion of 
the Irish Members that he asked for an 
adjournment; he asked for it generally 
in fulfilment of the pledge of the Go- 
vernment, that, at any rate on this pro- 
posed stage of the Coercion Bill, the 
Irish Members would have the fullest 
opportunity of considering the proposals 
of the Government. So far as regarded 
the facts of the case, the Irish Members 
were in the same disadvantageous po- 
sition as when the Ministerial proposal 
was first brought forward. No addi- 
tional statistics had been placed in their 
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hands. Even those relating to the al- 
leged outrages in November and De- 
cember, on which the Government rested 
their entire case, were not yet forth- 
coming. It was unfair—it was a vio- 
lation of Ministerial pledges—to proceed 
with the Coercion Bill without placing 
in the hands of the Irish Members the 
means of checking any statement which 
the Chief Secretary might be instructed 
by the permanent staff of Dublin Castle 
to make to the House. If hon. Members 
filled up the time to a quarter to 6, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statements, 
however inflammatory and denouncing 
the condition of Ireland, would go forth 
entirely unanswered, the Irish Members 
being without the opportunity of cor- 
recting or controlling the exaggerations 
of the Chief Secretary. The Govern- 
ment ought not to snap such an unfair 
advantage. Further, he asked for a 
reasonable delay in order that facilities 
might be given for a reference to prece- 
dents, which had become necessary by 
the Speaker’s recent ruling, and by the 
Notice of Resolution which had recently 
been given. It was necessary that the 
Government should give full facilities for 
the discussion of that Motion. More- 
over, there were grave doubts whether 
the first reading had been validly 
taken. They were determined to test 
the validity of the important proceed- 
ings which had taken place; and, with 
that grave Constitutional doubt hanging 
over their proceedings, it was neceesary 
that the Government should proceed 
with great caution, for if the House 
should decide that the ruling was in- 
valid, it might become the duty of a 
great Constitutional authority, when the 
Bill reached ‘‘ another place,” to inquire 
whether the Bill had regularly passed 
through the House. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
been considering, since his right hon. 
Friend’s speech, what additional reasons 
might be given for the adjournment; 
and the hon. Member who had just sat 
down had certainly given one reason— 
that time was required in order to ques- 
tion the decision which the Speaker had 
given. But the ruling from the Chair 
had already disposed of the argument 
that the House ought to postpone its 
Business until the question of what had 
happened that morning had been disposed 
of. The hon. Member seemed to think 
that if they were now to go on with the 
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second reading of the Protection Bill, he 
(Mr. Forster) might occupy the remain- 
der of the Sitting by making a statement 
which the Irish Members would have no 
opportunity of replying to. Now, he 
might inform the hon. Member that he 
did not wish to trespass on the attention 
of the House. He might at once say 
that he considered it to be desirable for 
the convenience of the House and of the 
country that he should have the oppor- 
tunity of making that explanation which 
was generally given on the second read- 
ing of an important Bill, even after the 
discussion on the first reading. He 
thought it desirable that he should ex- 
plain the provisions of the Bill, and 
answer some of the objections which had 
been made to it; but he certainly did 
not think it would be necessary for him 
to occupy any great length of time. 
[Several Mempers: The Bill is not 
printed yet.! If hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had applied at the office in the 
Lobby, they would have had no difficulty 
in procuring copies of the Bill. They 
were very well acquainted with the pro- 
visions of the Bill. If hon. Members 
would take a short turn into the Lobby, 
they would find the Bill almost word 
for word as he had stated on the first 
reading. Of the arguments used in 
favour of adjournment there was one on 
which he would wish good-humouredly 
to say a word. Hon. Members alleged 
that he was in such a bad temper that 
he could not make a statement without 
saying something that would affront 
their feelings and violate the courtesies 
of the House. That reminded him of 
the old story of the Wolf and the Lamb 
—the Wolf telling the Lamb what a fero- 
cious individual he was, and that he must 
fight him and put an end to his exist- 
ence. Well, he had made no remarks 
for some time, except in a very brief 
reply to the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell), and it was rather gra- 
tuitous for hon. Members to say he was 
in such a state of irritation that he could 
not make a short statement without 
losing his temper. He did not know 
whether he wasin a good temper or not, 
but he never felt in a better temper. 
Neither was the House in an electrical 
state; it seemed very calm, and capable 
of giving due consideration to any ques- 
tion that might be brought before it. 
And as to the signs of exhaustion, he 
saw none—certainly none in hon. Mem- 
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bers opposite. But the chief argument 
for adjournment was that they had been 
debating the question so long that they 
ought not to debate itany longer. That 
meant that the matter having been 
under debate since the beginning of the 
Session, and it being acknowledged and 
believed by a majority of the House 
that the Bill was of a very urgent cha- 
racter, and ought to be at once proceeded 
with, and hon. Members having thought 
fit to attempt to delay its passage, and 
succeeded in their attempt so long that 
it was only that morning the first stage 
was obtained—all that was an argument 
for still further delay. If the Govern- 
ment were to assent to such an argument, 
it would be like acknowledging before 
the House and the country that they did 
not consider the Bill urgent. They did 
consider it urgent; and if they did 
not, their course that Session would be 
most unjustifiable. That being the 
case, he must appeal to the House to 
allow them to proceed with the Bill 
without further delay. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the attempt 
of the Chief Secretary to present himself 
in the new character of a Lamb had not 
been very successful ; for though his 
speech that day was very lamblike, the 
Bill for which the right hon. Gentleman 
claimed urgency was certainly not of a 
lamblike character, and Irish Members 
had no desire to intrust themselves and 
their constituencies to the lamblike ten- 
derness of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Appeals of the most piteous kind had 
been made to the Government by that 
unfortunate part of the Irish Party 
which followed the Government— the 
Ulster Members and those who followed 
them—to consent to the adjournment of 
the debate. He could not help thinking 
it was heaping insult on injury on the 
heads of that small, unhappy, and de- 
voted Party that the Government should 
not assent to their proposal. But every 
appeal of the hon. Member for the 
County of Cork (Mr. Shaw) and his 
Friends from the North of Ireland 
had been rejected without the slightest 
consideration. ‘They had asked that 
concession should precede coercion, and 
the reply was that coercion should pre- 
cede concession. They had asked that, 
at least, the Government should intro- 
duce their Land Bill before taking the 
second reading of the measure of coercion, 
and the reply to that had been that the 
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measure for coercion should pass to its 
second reading before any indication of 
the lines of the Land Bill would be given 
to the House. Finally, it asked the Go- 
vernment, in return for all its self-sacri- 
fice, that thisdebate should be adjourned, 
and the reply to this request was first by 
silence on the part of the Government, 
and afterwards by a decided refusal. It 
might have been supposed that they had 
done something to entitle them to some 
little consideration to their requests. But, 
no; the hon. Member for Cork County 
and those other Members from the North 
of Ireland who had attached themselves 
to the skirts of the Government found 
themselves without having obtained one 
single concession, even the most trivial 
one of all—-the time of the House for a 
period of four hours. He thought that 
this should be a warning—this refusal 
to adjourn— coming, as it did, upon 
many of their refusals, it should be a 
warning to those hon. Members who 
forgot their Election pledges, that al- 
though they might attempt to destroy 
the integrity of the Irish Party, they 
would get no concessions from the Go- 
vernment. He would ask the Govern- 
ment to consider whether, after all, there 
was anything to be gained by refusing 
the very reasonable Motion for the ad- 
journment of the House? They had 
come to the end of a Sitting which some 
Members considered exhausting, others 
did not. They had had a great deal of 
discussion as to whether the Sitting 
should be prolonged or not, and a 
great deal of angry feeling had been 
excited on both sides. They had had 
one or two intensely painful scenes, 
which nobody regretted more than the 
Irish Members, though he felt they were 
not in any way attributable to them. 
They did not desire to excite bad feel- 
ing, stir up passion, or utter a word 
which would lead to recrimination or 
angry discussion, and he was happy to 
say that all these long hours of day and 
night had elapsed, and that no excuse 
was given by Irish Members for angry 
feeling. The Government, having at 
last obtained the first reading of their 
Bill, might have rested for a few hours, 
and given Members time to consider the 
situation and the Bill, which had not 
even been printed. He ventured to think 
the course of the Government entirely 
unprecedented, if not disorderly. In 
times past, when Members attempted to 
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obtain the second reading of their Bills, 
the Speaker gave his ruling that to take 
the second reading before the Bills were 
printed was entirely irregular, if not dis- 
orderly. What was the history connected 
with the printing and circulation of the 
Bill? On Saturday morning last they 
found that a Bill had been issued pur- 
porting to bea Bill for the Protection of 
Life and Property in Ireland; but im- 
mediately after its issue a notice was 
circulated by the Queen’s Printers that 
this Bill had been cancelled, and from 
the speeches of the Prime Minister and 
of the Chief Secretary they were led to 
believe that the course of the debate had 
changed the mind of the Government in 
respect to certain important particulars 
in that Bill, and that the Bill would be 
altered in those particulars. They, con- 
sequently, to that day were left entirely 
without any guide as to what the nature 
of the Bill was. They certainly could 
not take the Bill which was followed by 
a notice from the Queen’s Printers that 
it had been cancelled as the one which 
the Government now wished to press to a 
second reading. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The text is 
exactly the same. What I said on the 
occasion referred to by the hon. Member 
was that the Bill issued was almost word 
for word, if not precisely the same, as 
what I read out in my opening speech 
on Monday week. There is no difference 
in it, only I did not read quite the whole 
of it. 

Mr. PARNELL said, they knew now, 
then, that the Bill which they were 
asked to take the second reading of and 
the Bill issued on Saturday morning 
and afterwards stated to be cancelled 
were the same. That was the first inti- 
mation they had had of the fact; and 
was it fair to ask them to proceed with 
the discussion of a measure which they 
had not seen, and which only now they 
knew to be the same as the Bill issued 
on Saturday morning? It had always 
been the custom of the House to allow 
a few days’ interval before the second 
reading of a Bill was taken; and cer- 
tainly a Bill of this character ought to 
form no exception to that general and 
most salutary rule. Therefore it was 
that they were now asking the House to 
follow its ancient custom and to adjourn 
for that purpose. He felt that the 
House were wasting every hour of the 
time which they devoted to the consi- 
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deration of that Ooercion Bill, and 
throwing fresh obstacles in the way of 
the restoration of law and order in Ire- 
land, so far as it required restoring. 
The Prime Minister said that Motions 
for adjournment’ were “public nuis- 
ances.” Further, there was another 
old-established precedent, that Members 
speaking to a Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House were allowed con- 
siderable latitude. He recollected the 
time when the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Hartington) came 
down to the House prepared to move its 
adjournment, not with a bond fide inten- 
tion of adjourning, but in order to raise 
a debate on a matter affecting Lord 
Lytton’s policy. If the noble Marquess 
had carried out that intention, he would 
have been one of the ‘public nuis- 
sances”’ described by the Prime Minis- 
ter. The Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster had himself moved the ad- 
journment of the House when he was 
dissatisfied with the answer he had re- 
ceived to a Question. He denied that 
the majority of the House had been at 
the mercy of the minority. The things 
which the minority had done within the 
last few days had the express sanction 
of the Speaker and the late Chairman of 
Committees (Mr. Raikes) in the evidence 
they gave before the Select Committee 
on Public Business, which sat in 1877, 
and of which he was himself a Member. 
That Select Committee went into the 
question of Obstruction, and it was dis- 
tinctly laid down by both of the high 
authorities to whom he had referred 
that minorities were perfectly entitled 
to use all the Forms of the House in 
order to oppose, prevent, and obstruct 
the passage of particular measures ; 
that that was not an obstruction which 
was an offence against the common law 
of Parliament, but that the obstruction 
which was such an offence was obstruc- 
tion offered to the general Business of 
the House—obstruction to a great num- 
ber of measures. Minorities were justi- 
fied in using or straining all the Forms 
of the House against particular mea- 
sures, and the right of a minority to use 
all the Forms of the House against the 
particular measures to which they were 
opposed was not intended to be assailed 
by the Rules which had been adopted. 
He did not say that the House was not 
perfectly entitled, if it pleased, to adopt 
new Rules to limit the opposition offered 
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by minorities to a particular measure ; 
but it was not fair to make charges 
against a minority of obstructing a 
particular measure as long as they acted 
in accordance with the Rules of the 
House as laid down by the highest au- 
thorities in that or probably any other 
country. He and his hon. Friends had 
always been desirous of acting within 
the Rules of the House; and if the 
House desired to pass more stringent 
Regulations, if it desired to limit minori- 
ties in their obstruction to particular 
measures, then he invited the Govern- 
ment to bring forward Rules and Regula- 
tions for the purpose, and subject them 
to full and fair debate. If, after such 
debate, their proposals were accepted 
by the House, he would be willing to 
observe them; but it was extremely un- 
fair for right hon. Gentlemen to get up 
and charge the members of the minority 
with an offence against the common 
law of Parliament when they were con- 
forming both to the spirit and to the 
fetter of the Rules. Let them limit 
minorities if they chose, but limit them 
by rule, and not by one-sided, partial, 
and unfair attacks against a minority 
who were desirous of acting according 
to the Rules on every occasion, but, 
above all, desirous of protecting the 
liberties of their constituents and their 
country. He had been charged by the 
hon. Member for County Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) with having said the 
other night that the debate ought to 
have been adjourned at a particular 
time, and should have been closed the 
following night; and the hon. Gentle- 
man had also accused him of denying 
everything that he had said on every 
occasion. Now, what he had actually 
said on Monday night was, that pro- 
bably it would be possible to come to a 
division on the Motion on Tuesday 
night. He had merely expressed an 
opinion which any Member of the House 
might express, that it would be possible 
to come to a division on the question on 
Tuesday night—after one more Sitting— 
and he still thought it would have, been 
possible to have done so on Tuesday, 
and to have taken the first reading of 
the Bill, if the Government had agreed 
to it; in which case they would now 
have been engaged in discussing the 
second reading with calm minds and 
equabletempers. He regretted that other 
counsels had prevailed. He regretted 
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the scenes which had occurred in the 
House last night and that morning. 
He could conceive that English Mem- 
bers might have been almost exas- 
perated with the Irish Members, think- 
ing that they were indirectly the cause 
of those scenes. All he could say was 
that he was exceedingly sorry that some 
Members of the House should have mis- 
behaved themselves last night ; but they 
were not Irish Members. The Irish 
Members had always endeavoured to 
conduct the debates of the House with 
calmness and with a judicial—[ ‘‘ Ques- 
tion !’"] 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Gentleman must surely be aware that 
he was now discussing a former debate. 

Mr. PARNELL, in conclusion, trusted 
that the Government, in response to the 
appeals which had been made to them 
from all sides of the House, would, even 
at the eleventh hour, consent to adjourn 
that debate in order that they might 
to-morrow discuss the new Rules of 
which the Prime Minister had given 
Notice. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had no inten- 
tionto make a speech like the Irish Mem- 
bers He had not at command the 
materials which they possessed—he had 
neithera pile of papers in his hands nor a 
quart of water. The Irish Members had a 
motive for wishing to adjourn the House 
which their native modesty prevented 
them from stating. They had engage- 
ments which were even more interesting 
than their attendance in the House, be- 
cause he learnt from Zhe Times that to- 
day a vigorous anti-coercion agitation 
was to be commenced out-of-doors, and 
that the campaign was to begin with 
the holding of eight public meetings 
in various parts of London. The Gen- 
tlemen announced to speak at those 
meetings included Mr. A. M. Sullivan 
the Mover of the adjournment, Mr. 
Biggar—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was wandering wide of the Question. 

Mr. WARTON begged to apologize, 
and would say no more. 

Mr. DALY appealed to the common 
sense and good feeling ofthe Government 
to allow the adjournment to take place 
now. No satisfactory discussion could 
take place on the second reading of the 
Bill now that the Sitting was so near its 
close. He held that the Chief Secretary 
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against them, and so prevented the Irish 
Question from taking the fair place it 
should in the public estimation He 
further complained that the manner in 
which the debate had been managed 
had precluded the possibility of the 
utterances of Irish Members going forth 
to the public, these prolonged Night 
Sittings giving them no opportunity of 
being reported. The hon. Member was 
proceeding to refer to reasons which, to 
his mind, called for the adjournment of 
the debate, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was going beyond the Question im- 
mediately before the House, which was 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. DALY concluded by describing 
the action of the Government as the 
precipitate in forcing on the discussion 
of a law which in politics was unwise 
and unjust, and which had the destruc- 
tion of the liberties of the Irish people 
in view. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he was surprised 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
after making a somewhat peaceable 
response to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork, should not have 
assented to his proposition. But he 
found that the Government was actuated 
by the same spirit at the end of this de- 
bate as it had been in the beginning. 
He had heard no arguments yet why 
the House should not adjourn; but he 
had heard many why it should. It was 
well known that the Bill had neither 
been printed nor placed in the hands of 
Members; then how could they be asked 
to judge of any Bill they had not seen ? 
Until the Coercion Bill was printed, and 
until Returns of agrarian crime in Ire- 
land for November and December last 
were laid upon the Table, the Chief Se- 
cretary had, he contended, no right to 
ask the House to surrender the rights 
and liberties of a large portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

Sirk JOSEPH M‘KENNA would not 
say that a great number of people had 
anything to fear from this Bill being 
passed into law ; but it was put forward 
on the part of the Government that it 
was a Bill for striking terror into a cer- 
tain class of people. If that were the 
case, the House would not suffer much if 
the Bill was allowed to pass through all 
its stages in something like the period 
given to Bills of so important a cha- 
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motives which originated the distribu- | 
tion of the Bill which was not now be- 
tore the House, but which was cast with 
the same objects in view as the one now 
proposed, the fact certainly afforded a 
sufficient reason to him why he should 
not be asked now to give his assent to 
thesecond reading of this other Bill which 
had only now been placed in his hands. 
The present state of the House was 
suggestive. All the Chiefs of the Op- 
position were absent—he supposed those 
right hon. Gentlemen had washed their 
hands of the whole affair. Few Mem- 
bers of the Government were present— 
there were only the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright), 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Lord 
Richard Grosvenor), the Lord Advocate, 
and the Solicitor General for Ireland on 
the Treasury Bench. That, he thought, 
was an insufficient representation of the 
Government on an occasion such as the 
present. He freely admitted that his 
wish was to talk out the second reading 
of the Bill; but he was suffering from 
cold, and was afraid his physical ability 
would not last up to a quarter to 6. 
However, he had no doubt some of his 
hon. Friends would second his endea- 
vours to gain time for consideration. 
He certainly would not vote to-day 
on the second reading of the Bill, 
inasmuch as a proper opportunity had 
not been allowed for discussion. He 
admitted that he had not even read the 
Bill a first time yet; but he had heard 
that it was to have retrospective action, 
and, therefore, it cast a very black 
shadow before it. 

Dr. CAMERON: I rise to a point of 
Order. I ask you, Sir, whether it is 
competent to discuss the Bill under cover 
of a Motion for adjournment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The remarks of 
the hon. Member, so far as_ they 
go in that direction, are quite out of 
Order. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA did not 
consider he was discussing the Bill in a 
sense to justify the hon. Member rising 
to Order. It was impossible to adduce 
reasons for adjournment without refer- 
ring, in a general way, to the nature 
and character of the measure, to show 
that the second reading should not be 
hurried through the House. [The hon. 
Member, having addressed some further 
remarks to the House, was called to 
Order by Mr. Spzaxker, and sat down. | 
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be impossible for anyone who went into 
the Library of the House and perused 
the records of debates during times of 
great excitement, and saw the details of 
encounters between political opponents 
sitting on the different sides of that 
House, not to come to the conclusion 
that there was a tendency now to limit 
the freedom of discussion growing up in 
the House. Nothing was more common 
than for an hon. Member to rise toa 
point of Order, and when he had ob- 
tained audience he had no point of Order 
to submit ; but still he gained his object 
by interrupting the speaker before the 
House 

Mr. SPEAKER: A discussion of the 
former debates in this House is clearly 
out of Order. 

Tur O’DONOGHUE having continued 
his address for a few minutes amid con- 
tinued interruption, concluded by stating 
his conviction that unanswerable reasons 
had been declared in favour of the ad- 
journment of the debate, as it was pro- 
posed to enter at once upon a discussion 
vitally affecting the liberty of the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. DILLON said, the Prime Minis- 
ter had himself stated that he expected 
on the second reading of the Bill a dis- 
cussion which would extend over several 
nights. He, therefore, could not see 
what object he had in refusing the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he had obtained 
a copy of the Coercion Bill from the Bill 
Office, but found it was dated the 31st 
January. This, then, was the same Bill 
they had been informed had been can- 
celled. Under all the circumstances, he 
thought the Government would be act- 
ing rightly if they consented to the ad- 
journment. 

Mr. O‘SULLIVAN thought that the 
Government should be satisfied with 
having got the first reading of the Bill 
that day, and not to try to force it any 
further. 

Mr. ARTHUR O‘CONNOR, in sup- 
porting the Motion for adjournment, said, 
the whole situation of the House and the 
authority of theChair would be discussed 
at the next Sitting, and he, for one, felt 
that the liberty of speech, for which the 
House had so long struggled, was not as 
secure as it used to be. When, in the 
time of Charles I., Sir John Eliot and 
Sir Dudley Digges were committed to 
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the Tower, the House resolved not to 
proceed with any Business until their 
liberties were vindicated. That was the 
precedent that ought to be followed on 
the present occasion. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 44; Noes 
278: Majority 234.—(Div. List, No. 
20.) 

House adjourned at 
Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 3rd February, 1881. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL. 


QUESTIONS. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN asked 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether it 
would be convenient to grant a longer 
time for the consideration of the Rivers 
Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bill 
before going into Committee? The 
measure was a very important one, em- 
bracing a great many details, and full 
opportunity for the preparation of 
Amendments should be given. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET asked, If 
the noble Earl the Lord President of the 
Council would, in accordance with the 
suggestion made by several noble Peers 
on the occasion of the second reading, 
consent to the reference of the Bill to a 
Select Committee, not for the considera- 
tion of the whole subject, but for look- 
ing into the measure now befvre the 
House ? 

Eart SPENCER, in reply, said, that, 
considering the feeling expressed by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset) and 
supported by other Members of their 
Lordships’ House, though not unani- 
mously, Her Majesty’s Government were 
willing to allow the Bill to be referred 
to a Select Committee; but he hoped 
that, as the Select Committee of their 
Lordships’ House which considered the 
subject in’ 1877 had examined so many 
witnesses, it would not be deemed neces- 
sary to take any further evidence. There 
would, probably, he was afraid, be some 
delay in the Committee getting to work, 
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owing to the fact that the Report of the 
old Committee would have to be re- 
printed. He would, however, propose 
the Reference on Monday. 


and Orphans of Seamen. 


NAVY—FUND FOR WIDOWS AND 
ORPHANS OF SEAMEN. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in rising to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether he will consider the feasibility 
of applying the sums accruing from 
Stoppages of Pay and Provisions to the 
formation of a Fund for the relief of 
the Widows and Orphans of Officers and 
Seamen whose lives might have been lost 
while serving on board any of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ships lost under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, such as attended the cases 
of H.M.S. ‘‘Captain,” ‘“‘Eurydice,” and 
‘¢ Atalanta,” said, that the Return laid 
on the Table of the House of Commons 
did not contain all the information he 
had asked for on a former occasion. It 
appeared from that Return that the 
amount saved to the Exchequer last 
year from stoppages of pay on account 
of imprisonment, hospital, desertion, 
leave, and other causes, and the value 
of provisions saved from similar causes, 
amounted in the aggregate to £58,151. 
He wished to put it to the kind con- 
sideration of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and the House, whether, out of 
thatsuma Fund might not be established 
for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of officers and seamen lost in circum- 
stances such as those to which he had 
referred ; but he sought this not so much 
for the families of officers, as for those 
of the seamen, the widows of officers 
being entitled to allowances. He 
asked whether the sailors of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy, who were exposed to so 
many dangers, should be in a worse 
position as regarded provision for their 
families than other men in the Public 
Service ? Dockyard men, when disabled, 
were entitled to 10 or 12 years’ pay, 
while sailors in the Navy were only en- 
titled to one. It could not be that the 
seamen deserved it less than the others, 
for he (Viscount Sidmouth) was sure 
there was a general feeling of sympathy 
with them in the country. If their 
Lordships looked to the number of sea- 
men who had been lost during the last 
century, he thought they would agree 
with him that the loss of seamen’s lives 
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at sea could scarcely be described as an 
exceptional occurrence. The country 
dealt liberally with soldiers, and seamen 
and marines should not be the only 
classesin the Public Service excluded from 
benevolent provision. Public subscrip- 
tions in cases such as those to which his 
Question had reference could not be de- 
pended upon. In the case of the Cap- 
tain, £60,000 was subscribed by the 
public; but in that of the Zurydice, the 
amount only reached £20,000; and in 
that of the Atalanta, it dwindled down 
to £9,000, of which £3,000 was raised 
about Plymouth and Portsmouth from 
persons connected in some way or other 
with the Navy. He thought the widows 
and children of our seamen and marines 
who lost their lives in the discharge of 
duty ought not to be left to depend on 
the precarious support of subscriptions. 
Their distressed circumstances should be 
met in a better way, and the sums which 
he had indicated, and which only went 
to benefit the Exchequer, would form 
a very proper fund for the relief of 
the widows of seamen. He, therefore, 
trusted that his Question would receive 
a favourable answer. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK, in 
reply, said, he need hardly say that he 
agreed with the noble Viscount (Vis- 
count Sidmouth) in the sentiments he 
had expressed towards the Navy. He 
was afraid, however, that a Return laid 
upon the Table of the other House had 
given rise to an incorrect impression— 
namely, that a sum of £58,151 was 
every year paid into the Exchequer in 
respect of stoppages from sailors in the 
Navy. Asa matter of fact only a very 
small proportion of that sum—£6,897— 
represented the actual saving in the 
sense of being paid into the Exchequer. 
The amount was made up of various 
items. The amount shown in the first 
item of the Return—that was, £18,209 
—was due mainly to pay suspended 
when men were in prison. Those men 
were practically out of the Service, be- 
ing discharged from ships’ books while 
undergoing imprisonment; and as they 
were not included in the numbers on 
which Vote 1 was framed, no provision 
for their pay was included in the Navy 
Estimates. This was a cessation of pay 
corresponding with a cessation of work, 
rather than a mere stoppage, and the 
amount could not be regarded as in any 
ease the property of the men. As to 





the second item, £5,470, when men were 
in hospital beyond a certain period a 
deduction of 10d. a-day was made from 
their pay; but that went towards the cost 
of their maintenance in hospital. As to 
the third item, £1,256, the amount due 
to deserters and the value of their effects 
left behind them, that was a bond fide 
receipt, which went into the Exchequer; 
but a sum equal to that, if not larger, 
was charged to the Navy Votes in re- 
spect of debts irrecoverable on account 
of the desertion of the men who owed 
them. The fourth item was £26,319, 
the value of provisions saved when men 
were on leave; but, as regarded that, it 
was to be borne in mind that the circum- 
stance of such a saving was taken into 
account in framing the Estimate for 
Vote 2, and that if the amount of it 
was to be appropriated to any purpose, 
it would have to be specially pro- 
vided for in the Estimates which would 
have to be increased accordingly. The 
fifth item, £6,897, made up of deduc- 
tions of pay for leave-breaking, &c., 
was paid intothe Exchequer. Marines 
on shore were subject to fines for 
drunkenness, which, under a Circular of 
August 17, 1872, were divided between 
two Divisional Funds for the benefit of 
the men while serving. In the Army, 
similar fines went to a Fund out of which 
gratuities were paid to men on discharge. 
‘There was, in fact, no saving which the 
Board of Admiralty could recommend 
the Treasury to appropriate as shown by 
the Return. There were, however, afew 
sums analogous to certain’ payments 
which, in the Army, were appropriated 
for the benefit of the soldiers. For in- 
stance, as regarded unclaimed estates of 
deceased seamen and marines, no sepa- 
rate account was kept of them pre- 
viously to 1873, and the Navy Votes were 
to that extent benefited; but since then 
separate accounts for each year had been 
kept, and it would be for consideration 
whether the balance on each account 
after the lapse of six years, during 
which claims might be preferred, should 
be paid into the Exchequer or otherwise 
appropriated. Those balances would 
only, probably, amount to from £200 to 
£400 a-year. The Regimental Debt 
Act of 1863 provided that the balance of 
unclaimed effects of soldiers, after a 
lapse of more than six years, should be 
formed into a Fund for the benefit of the 
widows and children of soldiers dying 
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on service, and he would take care that 
- the Committee now considering the sub- 
ject of the Pension List of the Navy 
should, at the same time, consider if 
some arrangement might not be made 
similar to that in the Army, whereby 
these amounts might be applied to the 
benefit of seamen’s widows and orphans, 
together with the question of the appli- 
cation of the sum of between £6,000 
and £7,000, which of the whole £48,000 
was the amount which found its way 
into the Exchequer. He could not say 
anything further on the subject, con- 
sidering that the dead weight of pensions 
had been increasing very largely for 
several years past. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, that the 
noble Earl had not explained about the 
provisions. 

THe Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that the seaman’s ration had been fixed, 
after most careful consideration, as that 
which was needful to keep him in health 
and full bodily vigour, and his saving 
any portion of it, except rum, was not 
desirable. To prevent waste from care- 
lessness, however, he was paid for what 
he did not eat; but the rates paid—ex- 
cept for ram—were kept low in order to 
discourage savings for the sake of the 
payment. Such payments were unknown 
in the Merchant Service, and were a free 
gift to the men in the Navy—a bonus, in 
fact—and conferred no claim whatever 
on the seaman to the difference between 
the actual cost of the articles and their 
savings’ prices. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 3rd February, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Ways anp Mreans—considered in 
Committee—Kesolution [January 28] reported 
—£2,500,000, Consolidated Fund. 

Punic Brits — Ordered—First Reading—Poor 
Relief (Clerical Guardians) (Ireland) * [80]; 
Consolidated Fund *. 

Third Reading—Burial and Registration Acts 
(Doubts Removal) * [66], and passed. 
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QUESTIONS. 


—ofo— 


AFGHANISTAN (MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS)—FAILURE OF ESTIMATES 
OF EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. BUXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for India, with reference to his 
despatch to the Government of India of 
November 4, 1880, on the failure of the 
Estimates for the war in Afghanistan, 
If he can state whether responsibility 
rests on any Indian officials besides those 
mentioned as having already resigned, 
viz. : Lord Lytton and the Military and 
Financial Members of the Indian Coun- 
cil; whether he has yet been able to 
rectify ‘‘ the peculiarity of the procedure 
for the record of Indian Military Ac- 
counts,” by which the Indian Govern- 
ment, as late as March 2, 1880, under- 
estimated the cost of the war by the sum 
of £9,000,000, and, in their Budget of 
that date, declined a loan and remitted 
taxation; whether the Indian Govern- 
ment did not discover by the end of 
March, after an inquiry lasting only a 
few days, how erroneous were their Es- 
timates of the war ; and, what steps he 
proposes to take to prevent the recur- 
rence of such errors ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Report which the despatch of No- 
vember 4, 1880, referred to as expected 
from the Government of India, in ac- 
cordance with the promise given in their 
letter of the 1st of June, as to the re- 
sponsibility which, in their view, at- 
tached to the officers by whom the sys- 
tem of Military Accounts had been ad- 
ministered, has not yet been received. 
The late Government of India explained 
that the error arose from the Estimate of 
expenditure for the war having been 
based on the amount brought to record 
in the Audited Accounts, instead of the 
amount issued from the Treasuries for 
military purposes. Orders have been 
given that in future the issues for mili- 
tary and other services shall in the 
Accounts be treated as expenditure. The 
Government of India discovered in 
March that their cash balances would 
be lower than was anticipated ; but they 
did not then know the extent of the 
error which had been committed. On 
the 8th of April, the Viceroy reported 
that the outgoings for the war were far 
in excess of the Estimate. On the 4th of 
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May the Government wrote that the ag- 
gregate net disbursements to the Mili- 


‘ tary Department since the beginning of 


the operations had so far exceeded the 
normal payments to that Department as 
to suggest strong doubts of the correct- 
ness of its Estimates of the cost of the 
war. Instructions have been given for 
alterations in the system of account, and 
in regard to the duties to be assigned 
respectively to the Comptroller General 
and the Military Accountant General, as 
well as for the preparation of a Report 
by the former officer explaining any im- 
portant variations between the Accounts 
and the Estimates. I have no objection 
to the hon. Member having, as an unop- 
posed Return, a copy of the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Secretary of 
State for India to inquire into the system 
of Military Account and Estimate in 
India, together with the evidence given 
before that Committee, and of the 
Orders of the Secretary of State on that 
Report. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT, 
1880—OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 


Cotone, COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board may not authorise the issue 
of out-door relief in food and fuel (under 
section 8, Relief of Distress Act, 1880), 
in any particular union without (as now) 
waiting for the receipt of an application 
from said union; and, whether he 
will consider the advisability of giving 
power to the Local Government Board 
to require any board of guardians to 
issue out-door relief when necessary, and 
also continuing the said 3rd section of 
the Relief Act, amended as suggested up 
to 31st March 1882? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the Local Government Board could 
authorize the issue of out-door relief 
under Section 3 of the Relief Act in any 
Union without awaiting the receipt of an 
application from the Board of Guardians ; 
but the Board of Guardians had no such 
power themselves. Applications had 
been received from about 60 Unions 
up to the present for special power in 
this respect. He was not aware of 
any Union in which it was necessary 
or desirable to coerce the Guardians 
to give out-door relief to able-bodied 
men, 
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BOILER EXPLOSIONS—EXPLOSIONS AT 
RUABON AND MAIDSTONE. 


Mr. HUGH MASON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he would order an official in- 
quiry into the causes and circumstances 
attendant on the lamentable steam 
boiler explosion that occurred at Batley 
on Wednesday 19th January, and is re- 
ported to have killed as many as sixteen 
persons and injured eleven others (ten 
of those killed being women and child- 
ren; and, whether the engineer officers 
of the Board of Trade who attended 
the inquests consequent on the boiler 
explosions that occurred at Ruabon on 
Saturday 20th November, 1880, and at 
Maidstone on Friday 38rd December, 
1880, have reported; and, if so, whe- 
ther he would allow the Reports to be 
printed and presented to Members of 
Parliament ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that the Maidstone Report had 
been received and was in the hands of 
the printer. It would shortly be in the 
hands of Members. 


INDIA—DUTY ON SILVER WORK. 


Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the fact that an important native indus- 
try of India is hampered by the duty on 
all silver work imported into the United 
Kingdom ; and, whether he will consider 
the question of abolishing the duty upon 
imported silver work, in the interests of 
free trade as well as of Indian industry? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that, though this was not a matter of 
great financial importance, yet, as it 
was a financial matter, if he refrained 
from giving any positive answer it 
would form a somewhat dangerous pre- 
cedent. He had carefully considered 
the subject of the bearing of these 
duties upon silver work imported into 
the United Kingdom from India; and 
he would continue that consideration of 
the subject in the hope that circum- 
stances might enable him at the proper 
time to make some proposal to the House. 


FRANCE—NEW FRENCH LABOUR CODE 
—COOLIES (INDIAN) AT LA REUNION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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If he can state what is the present 
position of the negotiations with France 
relative to the labour traffic between 
India and the Island of La Réunion ; 
whether, pending those negotiations, the 
traffic continues ; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have yet received 
the new French Labour Code; and, if 
so, if he would leave a copy of it in the 
Library ? 

Stmr CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
International Commissioners brought 
their labours to a close, for a time at 
least, about the end of September last. 
The French Government were then 
drawing up a projet de décret, which it 
was agreed that the British Commis- 
sioners should see, to regulate the ques- 
tions at issue. Lord Lyons has recently 
pressed the French Government for a 
copy of this decree, in order that Her 
Majesty’s Government may be enabled 
to come to an immediate decision as to 
the continuance of the emigration from 
India. Her Majesty’s Government have 
not been informed whether the emigra- 
tion has as yet been prohibited by the 
Indian authorities; but the season will 
have closed as usual in October last, al- 
though some emigration may have con- 
tinued by steamers, as the Convention 
allows. With regard to the ‘‘new French 
Labour Code,” I presume my hon. Friend 
refers to the decree of which I have al- 
ready spoken. 


PERU AND CHILI—THE WAR—CONVEY- 
ANCE OF DISTRESSED BRITISH SUB- 
JECTS FROM CALLAO TO CHIMBOLI. 
Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What answer has been received from 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Callao to the 
communication which the Foreign Office, 
in accordance with the statement made 
by the late Secretary to the Admiralty 
in the House on August 31st last, ad- 
dressed to him with reference to the 
refusal of Captain D’Arcy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ship ‘‘Shannon ”’ to carry dis- 
tressed British subjects from Callao to 
to the port of Chimboti, at the time of 
the threatened bombardment of the 
former place ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I am 
afraid that my hon. Friend has been 
misled by an incorrect report of the re- 
ply given by the late Secretary to the 
Admiralty in August last. Captain 
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D’Arcy was called on by the Admiralty, 
and not by the Foreign Office, through 
Her Majesty’s Consul, for an explana- 
tion of his refusal to carry certain dis- 
tressed British subjects from Callao to 
Chimboti; but I may be allowed to 
state that the Foreign Office, to whom 
Captain D’Arcy’s despatch was referred, 
agreed with the Admiralty in consider- 
ing that officer’s explanation satisfactory. 


AFGHANISTAN —RETENTION OF CAN- 
DAHAR — MEMORANDUM OF LORD 
NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether ‘the means of 
determining ’”’ the policy of the Govern- 
ment for the abandonment of Candahar, 
stated by the Government to be in their 
possession, is from oral communication 
or from written documents ; if from the 
latter, whether the Government will lay 
these documents upon the Table of the 
House; whether the Government intend 
to abandon the Pishin Valley as well as 
Candahar; to whom and under what 
form of Government do the Government 
propose to entrust Candahar and the 
neighbouring districts after theirevacua- 
tion by British troops; and, whether, 
now that a transcript of the Memoran- 
dum written by Lord Napier of Magdala 
has appeared in the “Times” news- 
paper the Government still intend not to 
lay it upon the Table of the House ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the information in the possession of 
the Government, which in their opinion 
gave the necessary means determining 
the policy in reference to Candahar, was 
derived partly from oral statements and 
partly from written documents; and I 
have already stated that there is no obli- 
gation on the Government, and it is not 
usual, to lay on the Table of the House 
confidential memoranda, or notes written 
by Members of the Council of India, or 
other authorities whom the Government 
may think it necessary to consult. I 
will, however, before the House dis- 
cusses this question, consider whether 
it is possible, in this case, to lay on the 
Table any written information which 
has been received. The hon. Member 
asks what are our intentions with regard 
to the Pishin Valley as well as to Can- 
dahar, and to what form of government 
it is proposed to entrust Candahar and 
the neighbouring districts after the 
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evacuation? The question of the limit 
to be occupied by our troops and the 
form of government at Candahar and 
the district around it is still under the 
consideration of the Government of 
India. I do not think it would be pos- 
sible within the limits of a question to 
state to the House what the position of 
affairs is generally in Candahar and 
the neighbourhood. I shall be very 
glad to do so when there is an oppor- 
tunity of bringing the Question fully 
before the House. With regard to Lord 
Napier of Magdala’s Memorandum, it 
would not be in our power to lay it offi- 
cially on the Table. It has never been 
officially communicated to me. If it 
should reach me in an official form, I 
will consider whether it is possible to in- 
clude it in the Papers. 


STATE OF IRELAND — PUBLIC MEET- 
INGS — THE DRUMCOLLIHER LAND 
LEAGUE. 


Mr. O‘SULLIVAN asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, If it is true 
that a constable of police entered a pri- 
vate room belonging to the Land League 
at Drumcolliher, county Limerick, on 
Tuesday last, and, when remonstrated 
with for remaining therein uninvited, he 
stated he would remain there until he was 
forcibly ejected ; ifitistrue thatthe parish 
priest was in the chair at the time, and 
that there were also present priests, pro- 
fessional men, and some of the largest 
farmers in the district; and, whether 
the police are directed to act in this 
manner for the purpose of exasperating 
the people into committing a breach of 
the peace ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnnson) (for 
Mr. Attorney Genera for IRELAND), in 
reply, said, that he had not received Notice 
of this Question, and, therefore, could not 
reply as to the facts; but with respect to 
the last portion of it, he could assure the 
House that in no instance had the police 
in Ireland been directed to act in such 
cases in any manner for the purpose of 
exasperating the people into a breach of 
the peace. 


STATE OF IRELAND—PROCLAMATION 
OF COUNTY CLARE 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Upon what grounds and upon what 
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informations it has been thought neces- 
sary to proclaim the County Clare, 
which is stated by responsible persons 
in the county to be in a condition of 
peace and order ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The County 
Clare was proclaimed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant because of its unsatisfactory state 
on the urgent representations of the 
Lieutenant of the county, the magis- 
trates, and the Constabulary authorities. 
Those representations were weil weighed 
by His Excellency, and he thought that 
the county ought to be proclaimed. I 
am not aware that any responsible person 
has reported the county to be in a con- 
dition of ‘‘ peace and order.”’ I suppose 
by ‘‘ responsible persons ”’ the hon. Mem- 
ber means people publicly responsible 
for the observance of peace and order. 

Mr. FINIGAN: Town Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Town Com- 
missioners are hardly responsible for the 
county of Clare. There are 31 persons 
in the county who are specially watched 
over. 


ARMY—REGIMENTAL COLOURS. 


Sirk ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, with 
reference to his reply of the 12th August 
last, Whether he has during the Recess 
considered the propriety of placing regi- 
ments clothed in red on the same footing 
as those clothed in green, with respect 
to ‘‘ Regimental Colours,”’ by discontinu- 
ing the use of such impedimenta ? 

ApmiraL EGERTON had also a Ques- 
tion on the Paper to ask the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he will take 
steps to inquire if, under the existing 
circumstances of military warfare, and 
in view of the great risk to and loss of 
valuable lives attending the practice of 
carrying regimental colours into action, 
it may not be desirable to modify the 
rules of the service regarding it ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: With their per- 
mission I will also answer the Questions 
on this subject put by the hon. and 
gallant Member for East Derby (Admiral 
Egerton) and the hon. Member for 
Kinsale. At the end of the last Session 
my hon. and gallant Friend put a simi- 
lar Question, and I replied that the use 
of Regimental Colours would receive 
full consideration by the military autho- 
rities. The inquiries are not complete ; 
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but before the end of the Session I hope 
to be able to make a statement to the 
House on the subject. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—REGULATION 
OF OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 


Mr. METGE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is the case that while in England 
out-door relief may be granted to the 
family of any person confined in a gaol, 
in Ireland there is no such power; whe- 
ther such want of power to grant out- 
door relief does not arise from the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1847; and, whe- 
ther, if this is the case, he will take any 
steps to amend the provisions of that 
Act ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had only seen the hon. Member’s 
Question that morning, and he should 
ask him to postpone it until he had 
ascertained what was the law on the 
point. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACT, 1879— 
USE OF DEFECTIVE GLASS 
MEASURES. 

Mr. BARRAN asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If he will sanction 
the use of glass measures of capacity 
made prior to the Act of 1879, which 
are defective to the extent of 50 minims 
or drops in 20 ounces for veterinary pur- 
poses, upon their being marked by the 
inspector accordingly ; and, if not, will 
the Board of Trade allow compensation 
for loss of value; and, whether, as the 
glass measures used by apothecaries and 
retail chemists and druggists do not alter 
in any way by use, it may be distinctly 
understood that any glass measure bear- 
ing the mark of verification of an in- 
spector appointed under this Act will be 
considered a legal measure in any part 
of the United Kingdom ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the Board of Trade had no power to 
interfere with the verification by local 
authorities of glass measures; but they 
were, by the assistance of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society and the principal local 
authorities, preparing suggestions as to 
the scale of error which should be per- 
mitted. The Weights and Measures Act 
of 1878 provided that a measure duly 
stamped by an Inspector under the Act 
should be a legal measure throughout 
the United Kingdom, unless found to be 
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false or unjust. There had recently been 
a conviction in the case of a measure 
stamped by an Inspector; but it was 
quashed on appeal on the ground that 
the possessor was not aware that it was 
false or unjust. 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS— 
DULWICH COLLEGE—THE NEW 
SCHEME. 


Mr. CHARLES ROUNDELL asked 
the Vice President of the Council, The 
cause of the delay of the Charity Com- 
missioners in submitting a new scheme 
for Dulwich College ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, that 
the scheme had that day been forwarded 
to the Governors of the College. 


THE PENAL SERVITUDE COMMISSION, 
1879—DISCONTINUANCE OF THE 
PRISON AT SPIKE ISLAND. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Government 
propose to adopt the recommendation of 
the Penal Servitude Commission of 1879, 
and of the General Prisons Board of 
Ireland, to discontinue the prison at 
Spike Island ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In reply to 
the hon. Member’s Question, I beg to 
say that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to discontinue the prison at Spike 
Island. 


STATE OF IRELAND—CRIME IN 
WEXFORD. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether attention has been drawn to 
the fact that on Friday last the Wexford 
Grand Jury were discharged without 
being sworn owing to there being no 
criminal cases to try ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do net 
know whether the attention of other 
people has been called to it; my atten- 
tion certainly has not been called to it. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE LISTS. 


CoroneL ALEXANDER asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Why 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury reeently issued a Circu- 
lar to the Collectors of Customs at the 
principal ports of England and Wales, 
in which instructions were given to with- 
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hold the names of shippers hitherto fur- 
nished to daily papers in connection with 
the regular shipping list ? 

Mr. J. HOLMS: If the hon. and gal- 
lant Member refers to the directions 
which have been given to omit exporters’ 
names from the Bill of Entry B, the an- 
swer to his Question is that such direc- 
tions were founded on a recommendation 
made by a Departmental Committee ap- 

ointed to inquire into the work of the 
Bill of Entry Office last year. That re- 
commendation was made on account of 
the objection taken by exporters to the 
practice of publishing their names. I 
may add that as importers have no ob- 
jection to their names being published, 
the names of importers are still pub- 
lished as hitherto. 


SCOTLAND—THE REGISTER HOUSE, 
EDINBURGH—RE-ORGANIZATION, 


Mr. FRASER MACKINTOSH asked 
the Lord Advocate, When the Scheme 
for the Re-organization of the Register 
House, Edinburgh, will be promulgated, 
and in what manner vacancies are pro- 
posed to be filled up ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): In answer to the first part 
of the Question, I can state that the Re- 
port of the Departmental Committee on 
the Register House has been prepared. 
In answer to the second part of the 
Question, I beg to say that the Commit- 
tee have recommended a modified appli- 
cation of the Civil Service system ; but 
further than that I am not in a position 
to report. 


STATE OF IRELAND—CLOSING OF 
PUBLIC-HOUSES AT TUAM. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If an order was suddenly given on 
Wednesday the 26th of January to clear 
the public houses in Tuam on the even- 
ing of the 26th of January, when the 
town was illuminated to celebrate the 
termination of a Dublin trial; and, if, 
on this occasion, there were any indica- 
tions of a breach of the peace sufficient 
to warrant so strong a step; and, if not, 
would he give orders to prevent for the 
future taxpayers from being seriously 
interrupted in the exercise of their law- 
ful calling ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that an order had been given to close the 
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public-houses at Tuam on the 26th of 
January. There was sworn informa- 
tion that if they were not closed a riot 
might be anticipated. There was no 
reason why the Government should in- 
terfere. 


TURKEY—BLACK SEA LIGHTHOUSES. 


Mr. C. PALMER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What steps have been taken at Constan- 
tinople to place the lighthouses, light- 
ships, and life-saving establishments in 
the Bosphorus and Black Sea, and which 
are mainly supported by dues levied on 
British shipping, under a satisfactory 
control and direction of an international 
or a properly constituted Commission ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
just laid on the Table the last despatch 
received from Mr. Goschen on this sub- 
ject, which fully shows the present posi- 
tion of this question. 


POST OFFICE—LETTERS OF MEMBERS. 


Dr. LYONS asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he will consider the 
feasibility of franking all outward let- 
ters of Members of this House posted on 
the premises, having regard to the fact 
that the great bulk of the correspond- 
ence of Members arises in the discharge 
of their duties to their constituents ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, if it 
were thought desirable to adopt the sug- 
gestion contained in the Question, it 
would not be in his power to carry it 
out; because by the Act 3 & 4 Vict. c. 96, 
all provisions with regard to the franking 
of letters were abolished, and Members 
of the House were placed in the same 
position as the general public. 


NAVY—SEAMEN’S RATIONS. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether an order has been recently is- 
sued to any of Her Majesty’s Ships for- 
bidding the seamen of the Fleet to land 
any of the fresh meat issued to them as 
rations ; and, if there is any special réa- 
son for such an order, and by whose 
authority it was issued ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: TheCommander- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth last January 
issued a confidential Memorandum, call- 
ing attention to the 645th Article of 
the Queen’s Regulations, which directs 
that— 
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“ Provisions or stores are not to be issued on 
shore, or taken out of the ship, for any other 
purpose than for victualling portions of the 
crew when absent on duty, or on other public 
account ; and they are never in any way to be 
deemed to have become public property.” 


This is not anew Regulation. It can be 
traced in the Admiralty instructions as 
far back as 1844; and the reason why 
the Order referring to it was issued was 
that the Commander-in-Chief had cause 
to know that it was violated. 


POOR LAW—THE POOR RATE. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, If his 
attention has been called to an Appeal 
Case heard in the Court of Exchequer 
on 28th November 1879 (The Overseers 
of the Parish of St. Werburgh, Derby, 
Appellants, and Henry Hutchinson, Re- 
spondent), when a decision was given 
that an outgoing tenant leaving premises 
before the expiration of the period for 
which a poor rate is made, and is not 
followed by an incoming tenant, but the 
premises remaining unoccupied during 
the remainder of the period, is liable for 
the full amount of the rate; whether he 
is aware that, in consequence of this 
decision, the Poor Law Auditors in 
various parts of the Country are com- 
pelling overseers to collect the full 
amount levied under the circumstances ; 
and, seeing that the sixteenth section of 
‘““The Poor Rate Assessment and Col- 
lection Act, 1869,’’ was intended to 
remedy this anomaly, he is prepared to 
take steps for the removal of the injustice 
referred to? 

Mr. DODSON : My attention has been 
called to this case; but I am not aware 
to what extent, if any, the auditors are 
requiring overseers to collect the full 
rates from outgoing occupiers. In those 
cases where there is a liability to pay 
the full rate it is incumbent on the over- 
seers to collect the amount; and if they 
neglect to do so, it is the duty of the 
auditors to surcharge the overseers with 
the deficiency. It has been the law ever 
since the Statute of Elizabeth that a 
poor rate becomes due immediately after 
it is allowed by the Justices; and as it 
is made to cover prospective expenditure 
during the estimated period, overseers 
would be involved in serious difficulty if 
they could not recover the full amount 
from the occupier, who might otherwise 
allege that he was about to quit and 
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claim to pay part of therateonly. S&ec- 
tion 16 of the Poor Rate Assessment and 
Collection Act, 1869, was not intended 
to meet the particular case referred to. 
The intention was not to protect the rate- 
payers, but to protect the parish by 
enabling the overseers, in cases where 
an outgoing tenant had failed to pay the 
full rate, to recover a proportionate part 
from an incoming tenant, or where the 
premises were unoccupied when the rate 
was made and become occupied after- 
wards. At present, it is doubtful whe- 
ther an outgoing tenant can recover any 
part of a rate which he has paid from an 
incoming occupier, and to this extent the 
law may need amendment; otherwise, 
in the interest of the ratepayers as a 
body, there would seem to be good rea- 
son why the existing law should be 
maintained. 


NAVY—NAVAL MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, Whether the 
Report of the Committee on the pay and 
position of Naval Medical Officers will 
be circulated before the next examina- 
tion of candidates for the Medical Ser- 
vice of the Navy ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Report on 
the pay and position of Naval Medical 
Officers will be presented to Parliament 
when the correspondence on some minor 
points in the scheme has been terminated 
with the Treasury. The scheme has, 
however, virtually been settled, and 
may shortly be described as follows :— 
Ever since 1854 it has been understood 
that the pay and position of Naval 
Medical Officers shall be 7 per cent 
better than the pay and position of 
Army Medical Officers, in order to 
counterbalance the advantages of the 
two Services. The position of Army 
Medical Officers was improved by the 
late Government on such a scale that 
there is no difficulty now in obtaining 
suitable candidates. The scheme which 
I shall have the honour of laying before 
the Committtee, in moving the Estimates, 
gives a proportional improvement to 
Medical Officers in the Navy, placing 
them on a scale 7 per cent better than 
the improved scale in the Army. The 
new scheme of pay, position, and retire- 
ment will come into force on the Ist of 
April next. It may be mentioned that 
successful candidates will receive full 
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pay as surgeons from the moment of en- 
tering the Service. 


POOR LAW — VACCINATION — THE 
HOLBORN BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether it is true that he has given any 
sanction to a resolution lately brought 
before the Holborn Board of Guardians, 
under which relief would be refused to 
all paupers who had not been vac- 
cinated ? 

Mr. DODSON: I have not given my 
sanction to any resolution by the Holborn 
Guardians under which relief would be 
refused to all paupers who had not been 
vaccinated. Nor doI believe that any 
such resolution has been passed by them. 
In view of the spread of small-pox, a 
recommendation was made to the Guar- 
dians that the medical officer, when ex- 
amining paupers on their admission to 
the workhouse, should ascertain whether 
they had been vaccinated, and, if not, 
that steps should be taken to induce 
their vaccination as early as practicable ; 
but this is a very different thing from 
making vaccination a condition of re- 
lief, which would be altogether illegal. 


STATE OF IRELAND—PUBLIC MEET- 
INGS—LAND LEAGUE MEETING AT 
BANTRY. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland, Whether it is true 
that, on the 24th January, at a meeting 
of the Bantry Land League in a large 
storeroom in the town, a couple of police- 
men were in attendance; whether the 
head-constable asked permission to have 
some of his men present at the meeting ; 
whether, on being refused, he stated that 
he could get a warrant, and insist on 
attending; whether permission was there- 
fore given to the police to be present; 
and, if the conduct of the police has the 
approval of the Government ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): I 
have inquired into this matter, and what 
appears to have occurred was this. The 
secretary, Mr. Gilhooly, was standing in 
the street at Bantry, and on being asked 
by the head constable whether he had 
any objection to the head constable and 
another constable attending the meet- 
ing, objected to their doing so and said 
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head constable said he could get a war- 
rant and goin. There the matter ended 
so far. Soon afterwards the head con- 
stable met a prominent member of the 
Land League, and on telling him that 
Mr. Gilhooly would not let the constables 
into the meeting, he said—‘‘Come along, 
and I’ll give you leave.” Accordingly 
they went and*were at once admitted. 
With reference to that part of the Ques- 
tion which inquires ‘‘if the conduct of 
the police has the approval of the Go- 
vernment,’’ so far as I can see the con- 
stables were admitted to the meeting 
voluntarily, and not, as the previous 
terms of the Question would appear to 
suggest, under threat of obtaining a 
warrant. If any such threat had been 
used, in the circumstances of this case, 
it would not have had the approval of 
the Government. 


AGRARIAN CRIME (IRELAND)—THE 
RETURNS. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Ifhe would have any objection to 
submit a Return of Agrarian Crime in 
Ireland from the 1st day of January 
1880, distinguishing serious from trivial 
offences, and showing the cases in which 
more than one charge is recorded against 
the same person or persons; and also 
showing where more than one person is 
charged for an offence committed at the 
same time and place ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that it would be perfectly easy for the 
hon. Member to get the information he 
required from the Returns already be- 
fore the House. 


PARLIAMENT—THE SITTINGS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

CotoneEL MAKINS asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether, look- 
ing to the probability that the sittings 
of the House may be continued beyond 
the hours of darkness during which the 
signal lamp on the Clock Tower would 
be available, and also with reference to 
Wednesday and other morning sittings, 
he will consider the practicability of 
hoisting a flag on the tower, or using 
some other signal, to indicate that the 
House is sitting, during the hours of 
daylight. 

Mr.SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, said, 
he hoped he was justified in assuming 
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that the House would not often sit until 
daylight when it met at 4 o’clock, and 
that it would scarcely be worth while, 
in his opinion, to act upon the sugges- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member so 
far as the Sittings on Wednesdays were 
concerned. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT— 
RELIEF WORKS AT CLONAKILTY. 
CotoneL COLTHURST asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, If he can state the reason 

why the Relief Works recently passed 
by the Presentment Sessions in the 

Union of Clonakilty have not yet been 

sanctioned by the Government ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the works recommended by the 
Local Government Board had received 
the sanction of the Government, and 
that the Board of Works had got the 
necessary instructions to carry them 
out. 


ARMY—ROYAL HIBERNIAN MILITARY 
SCHOOL, DUBLIN. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he will inquire 
whether undue severity is used in inflict- 
ing corporal punishment on the boys in 
the Royal Hibernian Military School, 
Phoenix Park, Dublin; and if there is 
any foundation for a statement that a 
child of eight years of age, who was 
just discharged out of hospital, was 
beaten so severely for sharing his 
dinner with another boy that he fainted 
several times; and, if such should be 
the fact, by whose authority the punish- 
ment was inflicted ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have made in- 
quiry into the statement referred to in 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Wicklow, and I believe that whoever 
has made it to him has greatly ex- 
aggerated the circumstances of the case, 
which occurred in October last. But 
Sir Thomas Steele has appointed a 
Committee of the Governors to inquire 
into the discipline and mode of punish- 
ment in the school, and I shall give 
every attention to their Report when I 
receive it. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
WAR—LIST OF KILLED. 
Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Mr, Shaw Lefevre 
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Whether any instruction has been given 
to Sir George Colley to telegraph the 
names of officers and men who have 
fallen in the late action in the Trans- 
vaal ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have to 
state that some days ago I telegraphed 
to Sir George Colley to report by tele- 
graph all deaths of men, as well as 
officers; and this information, when re- 
ceived, will be immediately published. 


In reply to an hon. MEMBER, 


Mr. CHILDERS said: I especially 
telegraphed to Sir George Colley, re- 
questing him to give me, as soon as he 
could obtain it, detailed information as 
to the fate of Colonel Anstruther; but 
up to the time of coming down to the 
House I have not received a reply to 
that telegram. 


ORDER—PRIVILEGE—PROTECTION OF 
PERSON AND PROPERTY (IRELAND) 
BILL—CLOSURE OF THE DEBATE ON 
WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. J. COWEN: I desire to ask the 
Prime Minister a Question of some im- 
portance ; and, to put it clearly before 
the House, I require to offer a few sen- 
tences of explanation, which I trust the 
House will allow. You, Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday took upon yourself a very 
heavy responsibility. You closed a de- 
bate when there were Members in the 
House who, according to the Rules, had 
still a right to be heard. You said that 
this exercise of your power was unusual 
and exceptional. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) asked you under what Standing 
Order of the House you took that 
course. You said that you had acted 
on your own responsibility, and from a 
sense of duty to the House. My hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) asked you 
to allow him to question the legality of 
the proceedings on a point of Privilege. 
You refused to permit him to do this. 
You said the only way in which your 
authority could be called in question 
was by a distinct Motion. Now, Sir, a 
Motion by a private Member of the 
House cannot be made at the present 
time, as the Government have absorbed 
all the time of Parliament. What I 
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want to ask the Prime Minister is— 
seeing the extraordinary, exceptional, 
and serious character of the step that 
you, on your own responsibility, took 
yesterday — whether the Government 
will give facilities for reviewing your 
action in this matter? It is not a ques- 
tion of Party. It does not affect the 
Trish Members alone, but it affects the 
privileges and rights of the British 
Parliament; and I trust the Prime 
Minister will permit the subject to 
be debated without delay, both in 
your interest and in that of the Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I can only say 
that I enter into all the considerations 
named by the hon. Gentleman, and ad- 
mit the force of the general considera- 
tions stated in his Question. After an 
occurrence such as that which has taken 
place, it is, in the first place, I think, 
due to you, Sir, and it is, in the second 
place, due to the universal feeling of 
the House, and the interests involved, 
that we should anxiously desire an op- 
portunity, as your judgment and pro- 
cedure have been challenged, that the 
final judgment of the House should be 
pronounced upon it. The hon. Gentle- 
man is perfectly accurate in stating that 
one large portion of the burden now im- 
posed upon us consists in this—that by 
a Motion carried in this House we have 
absorbed all the time and all the oppor- 
tunities which are ordinarily at the 
command of private Members. Then, 
what is the obligation which devolves 
upon us in consequence of our having, 
in that sense, possessed ourselves of the 
whole time of the House? I think the 
obligation imposed upon us, subject, of 
course, to our responsibility to this 
House, is in good faith to present to 
the House each of the subjects of which 
we are officially in charge, in proportion 
to their claim upon the public time. 
That being so, I must say that, although 
had such a case as that of yesterday 
morning occurred in ordinary times, I 
should have considered that it was ur- 
gent, and that it should take precedence 
of all ordinary Business, and although 
now I think it should take precedence 
of all ordinary Business, I must con- 
sider we have now in hand Business 
that is not ordinary. It is Business 
extraordinary, that the measures now 
before the House, especially that con- 
nected with the safety of life and the 
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protection of property in Ireland, and 
the proposals which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernmert found themselves under the 
necessity of preparing, to enable the 
House to deal with those measures, 
should take precedence of every other 
subject. The moment that we can 
tolerably escape from these obligations, 
I should quite agree—no one would be 
more desirous than I—that we should 
relieve you, Sir, from any uncertainty, 
and that we should pay your office and 
yourself the mark of respect which can 
be conveyed by our searching for the 
very first opportunity of discussing the 
matter referred to in the Question of 
the hon. Member in preference to the 
discussion of anything that can be 
called ordinary Business. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that as 
the Notice of Motion given by him on 
this subject now appeared on the Paper, 
and as he had placed it there for the 
purpose of raising the question in proper 
form, and of challenging the legality of a 
certain act, and as he now learned from 
the Prime Minister that, although he was 
aware that the issue was thus raised, he 
declined to afford the Speaker and the 
House the earliest opportunity of hav- 
ing that great issue decided, he (Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan) begged to say that he 
should not be any party to a farce, 
and he should withdraw the Motion, 
which the Prime Minister feared to have 
faced. ‘ 


TURKEY AND GREECE—THE GREEK 
FRONTIER QUESTION. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther there is any foundation for the 
statement contained in a Reuter’s tele- 
gram, and published in various news- 
papers, to the effect that isolated com- 
munications are being addressed to the 
Porte by Mr. St. John, who at present 
represents Her Majesty at Constanti- 
nople ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: In 
answer to the Question of the hon. 
Member as to whether there is any 
foundation whatever for a Reuter’s tele- 
gram in the papers of to-day, which 
states that isolated communications are 
being made by Mr. St. John to the 
Porte on the Greek Frontier Question, 
I have to say that there is no founda- 
tion for this report. 


D 
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THE DIVISION LISTS. 


Mr. D. O’CONOR complained that 
in the list of the first Division on Tues- 
day morning, his name was placed 
among those who voted with the ma- 
jority. At the time when the Division 
took place he was not in the House, hav- 
ing gone home after 2 a.m., thinking that 
there was no prospect of a Division on 
the Main Question. It, therefore, ap- 
peared as if some person had been re- 
presenting him. In some evening papers 
he was alluded to as one of the few Irish 
Members who opposed the Divisions of 
Irish Members opposite. As he had 
not taken part in any of those Divisions 
he wished to make it clear that he had 
not voted with the majority. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
having drawn the attention of the House 
to a mistake in the Division Lists, the 
Lists will accordingly be corrected. 


PARLIAMENT—RULES AND ORDERS— 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Speaker, 
Whether it was not usual for a Member 
to be communicated with when a Ques- 
tion which had been given in to the Clerk 
atthe Table did not appear onthe Paper, 
or when it was altered? His reason for 
asking was that a Question which he 
wished to put to the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland did not appear on the Paper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the terms of the Question to which the 
hon. Member refers were brought up to 
the Table yesterday about a quarter of 
an hour before the House rose. Suffi- 
cient time has not been given for de- 
termining whether the Question is re- 
gular; and I am bound to say, on 
looking at the Question, that it will re- 
quire some consideration before it is 
submitted to the House. 


IRISH LEGISLATION—THE LAND BILL. 


Mr. GIVAN asked the Prime Minis- 
ter, Whether, in view of the great 
anxiety prevailing in Ireland for reme- 
dial measures, he would be prepared on 
an early day to inform the House and 
the country of the general details of the 
proposed Land Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber himself has just heard the appeal 
made to me to find time for the conside- 
ration of another matter of extreme im- 
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portance. I can only say this—and I 
am bound to say it—that, in my opinion, 
founded upon a pretty long experience, 
and having reference to matters neces- 
sarily of a more or less complicated 
nature, I am afraid—I wish it were 
otherwise—there is but one way of 
safely, usefully, or effectually conveying 
to the House an idea of the character of 
the provisions of the measure to which 
the hon. Member has referred, and that 
is by a lengthened explanation, accom- 
panied by the act of laying the Bill on 
the Table. We are anxious, on the 
earliest opportunity which we can find 
in the as yet uncleared state of matters, 
to acquaint the House with the subject 
referred to in the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion. I cannot at present speak more 
definitely. 


THE CONVICT MICHAEL DAVITT. 


Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether Mr. Michael Davitt was 
arrested at One o’clock to-day? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir. After consultation with my Col- 
leagues the Law Officers of the Crown 
and the Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, I have come to the decision that 
the conduct of Michael Davitt has been 
incompatible with the ticket-of-leave by 
which a convict enjoying the conditional 
favour of the Crown is permitted to be 
at large. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask the 
Home Secretary which are the condi- 
tions of his ticket-of-leave which 
Michael Davitt has violated ? 

Sir Wittram Harcourt 
answer to the Question. 


gave no 


MOTIONS. 


—a a — 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY).—RESOLUTION. 


RULES OF DEBATE—DIVISIONS—SUS- 
PENSION OF MEMBERS. 

[It is to be understood that throughout the subse- 
quent proceedings the greatest excitement and 
confusion prevailed. | 

At half-past Four o’clock, in accord- 
ance with Rule 116, by which Motions 
concerning Public Business are taken 
before the commencement of the regular 
Business of the day— 
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Mr. SPEAKER called upon Mr. 
GLADSTONE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, in 
conformity with the Notice I yesterday 
gave to the House, for the purpose of 
calling its attention to a subject of con- 
siderable novelty, and of the extremest 

avity—— 

Mr. DILLON rose amid loud cries of 
“Order!” and ‘‘ Chair!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is in possession of the 
House. 

Mr. DILLON again rose in his place. 
[‘‘Order, order!” “Chair! Chair!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I call on the hon. 
Member to resume his seat. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: But the 
hon. Member rises to a point of Order. 
(Chair! Chair!” 

Mr. DILLON (who remained stand- 
ing, though directed by Mr. Speaker to 
resume his seat): Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
demand my Privilege—{ Renewed cries of 
‘Chair!’ and “ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Tipperary is disregarding the autho- 
rity of the Chair—therefore, in the terms 
of the Standing Order, I Name you, Mr. 
Dillon, as wilfully disregarding the au- 
thority of the Chair. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, you have 
Named Mr. Dillon as wilfully disregard- 
ing the authority of the Chair; and I 
therefore move, in conformity with the 
Standing Order—‘‘ That Mr. Dillon be 
suspended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of this day’s sit- 
ting.” 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“That Mr. Dillon be suspended from 
the service of the House during the re- 
mainder of this day’s sitting.” —(M/r. 
Gladstone.) 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Mr. Dillon 
rose to a point of Order. I object to the 
division being taken. 


The House divided :—Ayes 395; Noes 
33: Majority 362.—(Div. List, No. 21.) 


Mr. SPEAKER : In accordance with 
the Resolution just passed by the House, 
Mr. Dillon wiil withdraw. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg most respect- 
fully to [Loud cries of ‘Order! 
Order!” and “‘ Chair! Chair!” ]—I rise 
to a point of Order, and I demand my 
Privilege, as a Member of this House 
[ Renewed cries of ‘‘ Order!” |} 
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Mr. SPEAKER : Under the present 


circumstances, it is quite out of the 
question that the hon. Gentleman should 
be allowed to address the House, and I 
must call upon him to withdraw. 

Mr. DILLON: I most respectfully 
decline, Sir, to withdraw. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is my duty to 
carry out the Order of the House, and I 
direct the Serjeant-at-Arms to remove 
Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN : On a point 
of Order, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say— 

‘Order, order!” and ‘‘ Chair! Chair! ”’] 

Cries of ‘‘Order!’’ and ‘“‘ Name!” |—in 
the case of the Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Bradlaugh) a debate took place 
on the Motion, and I rise to speak on 
this Motion. [‘‘Order!’’] 


The Serjeant-at-Arms accordingly, ad- 
vancing tothe hon. Member, invited him 
to retire; who however refusing, the 
Serjeant-at-Arms (the principal Door- 
keeper and Messengers being in attend- 
ance), placing his hand upon the hon. 
Member, requested his compliance with 
the Order of Mr. Speaker— 


Whereupon, Mr. Di1ton, exclaiming, 
“Tf you employ force I must yield,” 
withdrew with the Serjeant-at-Arms. 


Mr. A. M.SULLIVAN: Mr. Speaker, 
I respectfully submit that, within the 
Rules followed last year in the case of the 
hon. Member for Northampton—{An 
hon. Member: Ah! but he was an 
Englishman! ] There is no doubt, Sir, 
that you were strictly within the Rulesin 
putting the Motion that Mr. Dillon with- 
draw; but you declared last year from 
the Chair that, without specific authority 
from the House arming you with the 
necessary power to carry out the Resolu- 
tion of the House, you could not act; 
and when the hon. Member for North- 
ampton refused to withdraw, the Prime 
Minister or someone else got up and 
gave you, by Motion in the House, 
which was debated, the authority with- 
out which you declared that you could not 
act. I therefore, Sir, respectfully submit 
that the conduct now pursued is a viola- 
tion of precedent, a violation of liberty, 
an act of illegality; and I contest it as 
such, leaving it to all whom it may con- 
cern to pursue to any extremity they 
please the penalty of my making this 
protest. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Tipperary rose to a point of Order 
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that it was within his competence to do. 
According to the ancient usages and 
Rules of this House, if any Member rises 
to a point of Order, the point of Order is 
heard, and by you, Sir, determined, and 
then he must take his seat. But my hon. 
Friend, after again and again declaring 
that he rose to a point of Order, found 
himself—[ Cries of ‘‘No!”|—if hon. 
Gentlemen say ‘‘No!” it is because 
the clamours which assailed him—them- 
selves violations of Order—prevented 
them or others from hearing him; but 
there are a dozen Gentlemen here who 
can make oath that they heard him. 
Having thus risen to a point of Order— 
having been refused from the Chair the 
liberty to make a point of Order—he has 
been punished by an illegal exercise of 
usurped authority. And I adjure the 
House to pause in this course of 
illegality, which is being systematically 
and in combination pursued by a 
majority. I say that I challenge the 
production of any precedent for what 
has happened. My hon. Friend was 
within his right. He rose to a point of 
Order; and when that right was at- 
tempted to be taken from him, he 
asserted it by the only way that was 
open to him—the reign of law being 
over, and the reign of force having com- 
menced. I say, on my own responsi- 
bility, that we have become a mere 
parody of the Third Empire. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is entitled to rise to a point of Order, and 
while he confines himself to the point of 
Order the House will be ready to hear 
him; but I cannot allow him to digress 
into extraneous matters in the manner 
he is now doing. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I shall do 
exactly what the Rules of the House 
prescribe. I feel myself in an exceed- 
ingly peculiar position, because I rise to 
protest against the legality of what has 
been done. It was in no spirit of 
bravado that I rose to contest in my 
humble person the legality of what has 
taken place. I say, Sir, if I was at 
liberty to rise on this point of Order, so 
was my hon. Friend theMember for Tip- 
perary. Why am I to have a liberty 
denied to him? I decline to accept any 
exceptional favour which is not shared 
by every Member of this House. There 
is no high or low here. _[ ‘‘ Question, 
Question !’’] I again adjure the House 
to pause in what it is now doing. They 
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have sent my hon. Friend from this 
House, dragging him from his seat—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I will.at once an- 
swer the hon. and learned Member on 
the point of Order which he has raised. 
The hon. and learned Member says that 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) was removed from the House, 
and that it was done by a special 
Order of the House. That is perfectly 
true. Upon that occasion I was unable 
to act on my own authority on that 
question because there was no Order of 
the House. But there is now an Order 
of the House that Mr. Dillon be sus- 
pended, and I am bound to carry out 
the Order of the House. With regard 
to the other point of Order raised by the 
hon. and learned Member, I have to 
point out that, under present circum- 
stances, it is immaterial whether Mr. 
Dillon rose to a point of Order or not. 
Even assuming that to be the case, 
he was entirely defying the authority 
of the Chair by his conduct. It is a 
well-understood Rule that when the 
Speaker rises every Member is bound to 
resume his seat. The hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), in defer- 
ence to that Rule, resumed his seat—Mr. 
Dillon remained in his place, and stood 
there in defiance of the authority of the 
Chair. It was in consequence of that 
defiance of the authority of the Chair 
that he was suspended. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The point of 
Order being now disposed of 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN rose, amid 
loud cries of ‘‘ Chair, Chair!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I call upon the right 
hon. Gentleman to proceed. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE: I rise to move 
the adjournment of the House. [Loud 
criesof ‘Order, Order!” ‘Chair, Chair!’’ ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is in possession of the House, 
and is entitled to proceed without in- 
terruption. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to move that 
the right hon. Gentleman be no further 
heard. [Cries of ‘‘Name him! Name 


_ 


him !’’} 
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[From this incident forward, the 
Business of the House proceeded under 
indescribable confusion. } 


Mr. SPEAKER: With the permis- 
sion of the House—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is in possession of the House, 
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Mr. PARNELL: I insist upon my 
Motion being put. [‘‘ Name, Name!”’] 
Upon a former occasion, it will be in the 
memory of this House that the right 
hon. Gentleman himself: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Cork leaves me no option by his 
conduct. The hon. Member persists in 
interruption when I have called upon the 
right hon. Gentleman. [If he persists, I 
shall be bound to Name him to the 
House. 

Tut O’ DONOGHUE: Irise, Sir, most 
respectfully to a point of Order. I have 
to point out to you that the course taken 
by my hon. Friend is identical with a 
course adopted on a former occasion, 
and that my hon. Friend has simply 
followed a precedent set him by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter himself. When an hon. Member 
rose upon an occasion which will be 
perfectly within the recollection of the 
House and was in the act of speaking, 
the right hon. Gentleman moved that 
that hon. Member should be no longer 
heard. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regard the course 
which is now being taken in the nature 
of wilful and persistent Obstruction; and 
I shall, therefore, put in force the Stand- 
ing Order in relation to that matter. I 
now call upon the right hon. Gentleman 
to proceed. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I now propose, 
Sir, after the painful scenes we have 
witnessed, to re-commence the sentence 
which was interrupted when I was be- 
ginning my speech. The duty which I 
have to perform concerns a matter which 
is, undoubtedly, of vast importance, and 
a matter which, unhappily, at every 
point, is bristling with polemical differ- 
ences and controversial matters 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to insist, asa 
Member of this House, upon my right 
to move that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister be no further 
heard. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I have already 
stated, I regard this conduct as wilful 
and deliberate Obstruction. [Cries of 
‘‘Name, Name!’ ] 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: The Prime 
Minister was allowed to do what the 
hon, Member now seeks to do. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I Name you, Mr. 
Parnell, as disregarding the authority of 
the Chair. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: The Speaker 
having Named Mr. Parnell, the Member 
for the City of Cork, in pursuance of the 
Standing Order of February, 1880, it 
becomes my duty to move that Mr. 
Parnell be suspended from the service of 
the House during the remainder of this 
day’s Sitting. 

Motion made and Question put, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Parnell be suspended from the ser- 
vice of the House during the remainder 
of this day’s sitting.””—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


The House proceeded to a Division. 


Lord Richarp Grosvenor, one of the 
Tellers for the Ayes, came to the Table 
and stated that he was unable to clear 
the House for the Division, certain Mem- 
bers having declared to him that it was 
their intention not to quit their places in 
the House. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the Home 
Rule Members continued in their places 
as a protest against the illegality of the 
proceeding. 


Mr. Speaker informed those Mem- 
bers it was their duty to retire from the 
House into one of the Lobbies, in order 
to take part in the Division, and that, if 
they refused to do so, their votes could 
not be counted ; and Mr. Speaker then 
directed the Division to proceed. 


The Tellers declared the numbers to 
be:—Ayes 405; Noes 7: Majority 
398. 


AYES. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Biddell, W. 
Agar-Robartes,hn.T.C. Biddulph, M. 
Ainsworth, D. Birkbeck, E. 
Alexander, Colonel 3irley, H. 


Allen, H. G. Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Anderson, G. Blennerhassett, R. P. 
Armitage, B. Bolton, J. C. 
Armitstead, G. Boord, T. W. 
Arnold, A. Borlase, W. C. 


Ashley, hon. E. M. Bradlaugh, C. 


Bailey, Sir J. R. Brand, H. R. 
Baldwin, E. Brassey, T. 
Balfour, A. J. Brett, R. B. 


Briggs, W. E. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Brinton, J. 

Brise, Colonel R. 


Balfour, Sir G. 
Balfour, J. B. 
Balfour, J. S. 
Baring, Viscount 


Barnes, A. Broadhurst, H. 
Barran, J. Broadley, W. H. H. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Brooke, Lord 

Bass, A. Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 


Bateson, Sir T. Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. Bruce, hon. T. 
Beach,rt.hon. SirM.H. Bryce, J. 
Beaumont, W. B. Brymer, W. E. 
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Butt, C. P. 

Buxton, F. W. 

Cameron, C. 

Campbell, J. A. 

Campbell, Sir G. 

Campbell, R. F. F. 

Campbell- Bannerman, 
H 


Carbutt, E. H. 

Carington, hn. Colonel 
W. 5. Pp. 

Cartwright, W. C. 

Causton, R. K. 

Cavendish, Lord E. 

Cavendish, Lord F. C. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 

Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 

Chambers, Sir T. 

Chaplin, H. 

Cheetham, J. F. 

Childers, rt. hn. H. C. E. 

Christie, W. L. 

Clarke, E. 

Clarke, J. C. 

Clive, Col: hon. G. W. 

Close, M. C. 

Cobbold, T. C. 

Coddington, W. 

Cohen, A. 

Compton, F. 

Corbett, J. 

Corry, J. P. 

Cotes, C. C. 

Cotton, W. J. R. 

Courtauld, G. 

Courtney, L. H. 

Cowan, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 

Creyke, R. 

Crichton, Viscount 

Cropper, J. 

Cross, rt. hn. Sir R. A. 

Crum, A. 

Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 

Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 

Currie, D. 

Dalrymple, C. 

Davenport, H. T. 

Davenport, W. B. 

Davey, H. 

Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 

Davies, W. 

Dawnay, Col. hn. L. P. 

De Ferrieres, Baron 

De Worms, Baron H. 

Digby, Col. hon. E. 

Dilke. A. W. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 

Dodds, J. 

Dodson. rt. hn. J. G. 

Douglas, A. Akers- 

Duckhan, T. 

Duff, rt. hon. M. E. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dundas, hon. J. C. 

Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 

Earp, T. 

Edwards, H. 

Edwards, P. 

Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 
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Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Ennis, Sir J. 
Errington, G. 
Evans, T. W. 
Ewart, W. 
Ewing, A. O. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Faweett, rt. hon. H. 
Feilden, Major-General 
R. J 


Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Ferguson, R. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. C. W. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. H. W. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fort, R. 
Fowler, H. H. 
Fowler, W. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Fry, L 
ETy, ‘A. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Gladstone,rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Glyn, hon. 8. C. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grafton, F. W. 
Grant, A. 
Grant, D. 
Grant, Sir G. M. 
Greer, T. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Grenfell, W. H. 
Grey, A. H. G. 
Guest, M. J. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W.G. VY; ¥: 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hastings, G. W. 
Havelock-Allan, Sir H. 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Helmsley, Viscount 
Henderson, F. 
Heneage, E. 
Henry, M. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
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Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hill, T. R. 
Hinchingbrook, Vise. 
Holker, Sir J. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 

Home, Capt. D. M 


Hope, rt.hn. A.J. B. B. 


Hutchinson, J. D. 
Illingworth, A. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
Jackson, W. L. 
James, W. H. 
James, Sir H. 
Jardine, R. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Johnson, E. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Joicey, Colonel J. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kinnear, J. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Laing, 8. 

Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C, 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lawrence, W. 
Laycock, R. 

Lea, ?. 

Leatham, E. A. 
Leatham, W. H. 


Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 


Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J.S. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, 8. 

Levett, T. J. 

Lewis, C. E. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Col. R. L. 
Litton, E. F. 

Lloyd, M. 

Loder, R. 

Lowther, hon. W. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 

Lusk, Sir A. 

Lyons, R. D. 

Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Macliver, P. 8. 
Macnaghten, E. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
M‘Laren, J. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Manners, rt.hn. Lord J. 
Mappin, F. T. 


Marjoribanks, Sir D.C. 


Marjoribanks, E. 
Marriott, W. T. 
Martin, R. B. 

Mason, H. 

Massey, rt. hon. W. N. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
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Maxwell-Heron, J. 

Milbank, F. A. 

Mills, Sir C. H. 

Monckton, F. 

Monk, C. J. 

Moreton, Lord 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 

Morley, A. 

Morley, 8. 

Moss, R. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R. 


Mulholland, J. 
Mundella,rt. hon. A. J. 
Murray, C. J. 
Musgrave, Sir R. C, 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Nicholson, W. 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, E. 
North, Colonel J. 8S. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
S. H. 
Onslow, D. 
Otway, A. 
Paget, R. H. 
Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Patrick, R. W. C. 
Pease, A. 
Pease, J. W. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Peek, Sir H. 
Peel, A. W. 
Pender, J. 
Pennington, F. 
Phipps, C. N. P. 
Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Portman, hn. W. H. B. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Powell, W. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Pugh, L. P. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Pulley, J. 
Ralli, P. 
Ramsay, J. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rankin, J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reed, Sir E. J. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel. 8. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, T. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, H. 
Rodwell, B. B. TH. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Rolls, J. A. 
Ross, A. H. 
Round, J. 
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Roundell, C. 8. Tracy, hon. F, 8. A. 
Russell, Lord A. Hanbury- 

Russell, Sir C. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Russell, G. W. E. Verney, Sir H. 
Rylands, P. Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
St. Aubyn, W. M. Vivian, A. P. 

Sandon, Viscount Vivian, H. H. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. Walpole, rt. hon. S. 
Scott, Lord H. Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Scott, M. D. Walter, J. 

Seely, C. (Lincoln) Warburton, P. E. 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) Warton, C. N. 
Severne, J. E. Waterlow, Sir S. 
Simon, Serjeant J. Watney, J. 

Sinclair, Sir J.G.T. Waugh, E. 

Smith, A. Webster, Dr. J. 
Smith, E. Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. HH. Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Spencer, hon. C, R. Whalley, G. H. 
Stanhope, hon. E. Whitbread, 8. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. Whitley, E. 

Stanley, hon. E. L. Whitworth, B. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. Wiggin, H. 


Stanton, W. J. Williams, B. T. 
Stevenson, J. C. Williams, 8. C. E. 
Stewart, J. Williamson, 8. 
Summers, W. Wills, W. H. 
Sykes, C. Wilson, C. H. 


Talbot, J. G. Wilson, I. 
Tavistock, Marquess of Wilson, Sir M. 
Tennant, O. Winn, R. - 
Thomasson, J. P. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Thompson, T. C. Woodall, W. 
Thornhill, T. Woolff, 8S. 
Thynne, Lord H. F. Yorke, J. R. 
Tillett, J. H. 
Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Tottenham, A. L. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 


Callan, P. Synan, E. J. 
Jowen, J. 

Labouchere, H. TELLERS. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. Nolan, Major J. P. 
Martin, P. Power, R 

O’Shea, W. H. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have to inform 
the House that several Members who 
had given their voices with the Noes 
when the Question was put, had, 
when the Tellers proceeded to clear 
the House for the Division, refused to 
quit their places;—and Mr. Speaker sub- 
mitted the conduct of such Members to 
the consideration of the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE rose, and said: I 
rise to a point of Order—[ Cries of 
‘‘Chair, Chair!” ‘‘Name, Name!’ } 
The right hon. Gentleman resumed his 
seat without further speech. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In pursuance of the 
Resolution of the House, Mr. Parnell 
will now withdraw. 

Mr. PARNELL: I respectfully de- 
cline, Mr. Speaker, to withdraw. I con- 
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sider that the course that has been 
adopted is of an arbitrary character, and 
is opposed to the Privileges of the Mem- 
bers of this House. 


Thereupon Mr. Spzaxer directed the 
Serjeant-at-Arms to remove Mr. Parnell 
from the House. 

Accordingly, the Serjeant-at-Arms, by 
the direction of Mr. Speaker, in pur- 
suance of the Resolution of the House, 
advancing to the hon. Member, invited 
him to retire. 


Mr. PARNELL: Sir, I respectfully 
refuse to withdraw unless I am compelled 
to do so by superior force. 


Then the Serjeant-at-Arms (the prine 
cipal Door-keeper and Messengers at- 
tending) placed his hand upon Mr. Par- 
nell, who thereupon rose and withdrew 
with the Serjeant-at-Arms. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it right 
Sir, to take the quickest possible notice 
of the communication which has just 
been made by yourself from the Chair. 
You have acquainted us with the fact 
that, during the late division, certain 
hon. Members, who had challenged the 
judgment of the House, declined to 
withdraw from the House and take part 
in the division. ‘That, I apprehend has 
been done by hon. Members who were 
in the House when you put the Ques- 
tion and when you ordered the House 
to be cleared. We are unaware who 
those hon. Members are. That is a prac- 
tical objection towards taking any sub- 
stantive notice of their proceedings— 
which, I must say, I respectfully hope 
will not be repeated. [ Cheers, and cries 
of ‘* Yes ; it will be!’’] If that proceed- 
ing should be repeated, I respectfully 
hope you will support the House, and 
will find means of preventing a flagrant 
contempt of the Rules of the House and 
the Orders of the Chair. I will not pro- 
secute this subject further. If the House 
thinks fit, I will resume my seat in 
order to give some other hon. Members 
an opportunity of expressing their opi- 
nion with regard to it. [Cries of ‘‘Go 
on!’’] I quite understand that I have 
hit the sentiment of the House in saying 
that this incident will be seriously no- 
ticed hereafter, although we are not in 
a condition to notice it at the present 
moment. I will, therefore, do my best 
to resume the unfortunate sentence that 
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has been bisected and trisected. I will 
not inflict on the House the whole of 
that sentence ; but I will, for a practical 
purpose, refer to one portion of it—that 
1s, the closing portion of it, in which I 
said that the matter, which it was my 
heavy misfortune to approach, was a 
matter bristling at every point with po- 
lemical considerations and controversial 
matter that might become, unless great 
care be taken, a practical impediment to 
the calm and deliberate consideration of 
a very serious question 

Mr. FINIGAN: Mr. Speaker, Sir, I 
rise to move that the Prime Minister be 
no longer heard. [ Cries of ‘‘Order!’’] 
I do so, Sir—[‘‘ Chair!” and “ Name, 
Name!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regard this as an 
act of wilful and deliberate Obstruction, 
and disregard of the authority of the 
Chair; and I, therefore, Name you, 
Mr. Finigan, as disregarding the autho- 
rity of the Chair. 


Mr. Finican, Member for Ennis, 
having been Named by Mr. Speaker as 
disregarding the authority of the Chair— 





Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Finigan be suspended from the ser- 
vice of the House during the remainder 
of this day’s sitting.” —(J/r. Gladstone.) 


The House proceeded to a Division. 


Lord Ricuarp Grosvenor, one of the 
Tellers for the Ayes, again came to the 
Table and stated that he was unable to 
clear the House, because several Mem- 
bers refused to quit their places. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: We con- 
test the legality of this proceeding. 


Mr. Speaker thereupon directed those 
Members to follow the direction of the 
Tellers, and he admonished them that 
by remaining in the House, they were 
resisting the authority of the Chair, and 
cautioned them of the consequences that 
their conduct might entail upon them ; 
and then Mr. Srzaxker directed that the 
Division should proceed. 


The Tellers declared the numbers :— 
Ayes 405; Noes 2: Majority 403.— 
(Div. List, No. 23.) 

NOES. 


Callan, P, M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 


TELLERS. 


Nolan, Major J. P. Power, R. 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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Lord Ricnarp Grosvenor reported 
to Mr. Speaker the names of those 
Members who had refused to quit their 
places in the House and take part in the 
late Division. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House 
that those Members whose Names had 
been reported to him had been cautioned 
by him, that, by their conduct, they 
were disregarding the authority of the 
Chair. 


Mr. SPEAKER: In pursuance of 
the Resolution of the House, I have to 
call upon Mr. Finigan to withdraw. 

Mr. FINIGAN: Mr. Speaker, I 
most respectfully decline to withdraw, 
unless expelled by force. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound, in 
pursuance of the said Resolution, to 
direct the Serjeant to remove Mr. 
Finigan. 


The Serjeant-at-Arms accordingly (the 
principal Doorkeeper and Messengers 
attending) advanced, and, placing his 
hand upon the hon. Member, requested 
him to withdraw; who refusing, the 
Serjeant-at-Arms beckoned to his assist- 
ants. Whereupon Mr. Finigan arose 
and withdrew with the Serjeant-at- 
Arms. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have to inform 
the House that during the Division 
several Members declined to leave the 
House and take part in the Division. I 
called upon them to take part in the 
Division, and cautioned them that if 
they declined to take that course, in 
obedience to the practice of the House, 
I should consider that they were disre- 
garding the authority of the Chair. I 
am bound to state that it appears to me 
that after an admonition of that kind I 
have no other course open to me but to 
Name those Members who have disre- 
garded the authority of the Chair, and 
I now Name them to the House :— 

Mr. Barry, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Byrne, 
Mr. William Corbet, Mr. Daly, Mr. 
Dawson, Mr. Gill, Mr. Edmond ‘Gray, 
Mr. Healy, Mr. Lalor, Mr. Leamy, Mr. 
Leahy, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. 
M‘Coan, Mr. Marum, Mr. Metge, Mr. 
Nelson, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, The O’ Donoghue, The O’Gor- 
man Mahon, Mr. O’Sullivan, Mr. O’Con- 
nor Power, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Sexton, 
Mr. Smithwick, Mr. Alexander Sullivan, 
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and Mr. Timothy Sullivan ; and there- 
upon Mr. Speaker severally Named 
each one of those Members as having 
disregarded the authority of the Chair. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, in 
pursuance of the Order of this House of 
February, 1880, and in consequence of 
the declaration you have just made from 
the Chair, it becomes my duty to make 
a Motion for the suspension of the fol- 
lowing Members (naming them). I 
have to move that they be severally sus- 
pended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of the day’s 
Sitting. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

“That Mr. Barry, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Byrne» 
Mr. William Corbet, Mr. Daly, Mr. Dawson, 
Mr. Gill, Mr. Edmond Gray, Mr. Healy, Mr- 
Lalor, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, Mr. M‘Coan, Mr. Marum, Mr. 
Metge, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, The O’ Donoghue, The O’Gor- 
man Mahon, Mr. O’Sullivan, Mr. O’Connor 
Power, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Smith- 
wick, Mr. Alexander Sullivan, and Mr. Timothy 
Sullivan, be severally suspended from the ser- 
vice of the House for the remainder of this 
day’s sitting.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR rose to a point 
of Order, and inquired of the Speaker 
whether the House could divide with 
regard to all the Gentlemen named at 
once? [ ‘“ Order!”’] In asking that 
question, he did not mean to express a 
doubt that all the Gentlemen named 
were equaliy guilty. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is a question, not 
of Order, but of convenience. 

Mr. GORST inquired whether, under 
the Standing Order referred to by the 
Prime Minister, the Question to be put 
must not be the suspension of a single 
Member, and not of a number of 
Members ? 

Mr. J. COWEN wished to know 
whether a Member ought not to be 
Named twice before he could be sus- 
pended ? 


The House proceeded to a Division. 


Lord Ricuarp GrosvENoR again re- 
ported to Mr. Speaker that certain Mem- 
bers refused to take part in the Division, 
and to withdraw from their places in 
the House. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN : We contest 
the legality of the whole proceeding. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: The 
division is illegal. 





Mr. SPEAKER repeated to such 
Members the admonition and caution 
which he had previously given. 

The Tellers reported the numbers :— 
Ayes 410; Noes 6: Majority 404.— 
(Div. List, No. 24.) 


NOES. 
Callan, P. 
Cowen, J. TELLERS. 
Labouchere, H. 
Macdonald, A. Nolan, Major J. P. 
Macfarlane, D. H. Power, R 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 

Lord Ricuarp Grosvenor also re- 
ported to Mr. Speaker that Mr. Molloy, 
Member for the King’s County, had, in 
addition to the other Members who had 
refused to take part in the late Division, 
declined to withdraw from his place in 
the House. 


Mr. SPEAKER: In accordance with 
the Resolution of the House, I have now 
to direct Mr. Barry to withdraw. 

Mr. BARRY: I respectfully decline 
to withdraw unless removed by force. 

Mr. SPEAKER then directed the 
Serjeant-at-Arms to remove Mr. Barry. 


The Serjeant-at-Arms (the principal 
Doorkeeper and Messengers attending), 
accordingly removed Mr. Barry from the 
House. 


Mr. SPEAKER: In accordance with 
the Resolution of the House, I have now 
to direct Mr. Biggar to withdraw. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Mr. re I beg 
leave to decline. 


Then the Serjeant-at-Arms, by the 
direction of Mr. Speaker, in pursuance 
of the Resolution of the House, removed 
Mr. Biggar from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. BYRNE 
to withdraw. 

Mr. BYRNE: Mr. Speaker, I very 
respectfully decline to withdraw. 

Mr. Byrne was then, by direction of 
Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of the Reso- 
lution of the House, removed by the 
Serjeant-at-Arms from the House. 


Mr. Witu1am Corset, Mr. Daty, Mr. 
Dawson, and Mr. Git were severally 
directed by Mr. Speaker to withdraw, 
and refusing to do so, were, by the 
direction of Mr. Speaker, removed by 
the Serjeant-at-Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. Ep- 
MOND Gray to withdraw. 
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Mr. GRAY: I decline in any way to 


recognize these illegal proceedings, and 
to withdraw without the application of 
force. 

Mr. Gray was, by direction of Mr. 
Speaker, removed by the NSerjeant-at- 
Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. Heaty 
to withdraw, who, refusing to do so, 
was, by direction of Mr. Speaker, re- 
moved by the Serjeant-at-Arms from 
the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. Lator 
to withdraw. 

Mr. LALOR: I must decline to with- 
draw unless compelled by superior 
force. 

Mr. Lator was, by direction of Mr. 
Speaker, removed by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. Leamy 
to withdraw. 

Mr. LEAMY: I beg respectfully to 
decline to withdraw from this House, to 
which I have been sent by the people of 
Waterford to represent them, unless 
compelled by superior force. 

Mr. Leamy was, by direction of Mr. 
Speaker, removed by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. Lzany 
to withdraw. 

Mr. LEAHY: Mr. Speaker, I decline 
to withdraw. 

Mr. Leany was, by direction of Mr. 
Speaker, removed by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. Justin 
M‘Carrtuy to withdraw. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: As I be- 
lieve these whole proceedings are un- 
constitutional and illegal, I decline re- 
spectfully to leave the House unless 
constrained by superior force. 

Mr. Justin M‘Carrtuy was, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Speaker, removed by the 
Serjeant-at-Arms from the House. 


Mr. SreakeEr then directed Mr. M‘Coan 
to withdraw. 

Mr. M‘COAN: I beg respectfully to 
decline unless removed by superior 
force. 

Mr. M‘Coan was, by direction of Mr. 
Speaker, removed by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms from the House. 
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Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. Marum 
to withdraw. 

Mr. MARUM: I decline to leave un- 
less compelled by superior force. 

Mr. Marvm was, by direction of Mr. 
Speaker, removed by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. MrercE 
to withdraw. 

Mr. METGE: Mr. Speaker, I pro- 
test against this act of English injustice 
to Ireland, and I refuse to leave the 
House. 

Mr. Merce was, by direction of Mr. 
Speaker, removed by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. Netson 
to withdraw. 

Mr. NELSON: Mr. Speaker, I re- 
spectfully decline to retire unless re- 
moved by force. 

Mr. NEtson was, by direction of Mr. 
Speaker, removed by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. ARTHUR 
O’Connor to withdraw. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: With 
great respect, I protest against this 
proceeding as a violation of my rights as 
a Member of the House, and I decline to 
withdraw unless compelled. 

Mr. Artuur O’Connor was, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Speaker, removed by the 
Serjeant-at-Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor to withdraw. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: Mr. Speaker, 
I protest against all these proceedings as 
unjust and tyrannical, and,I am afraid, 
leading to bad consequences ; and I de- 
cline to leave the House unless com- 
pelled by superior force. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor was, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Speaker, removed by the 
Serjeant-at-Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed The Dono- 
GHUE to withdraw. 

Tut O'DONOGHUE: Mr. Speaker, 
as I am not conscious of having done 
anything to disqualify me from sitting 
here as the Representative of the electors 
of Tralee, I most respectfully decline to 
withdraw unless removed. 

The O’DonocuvE was, by direction of 
Mr. Speaker, removed by the Serjeant- 
at-Arms from the House. 
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Mr. Speaker then directed The 
O’Gorman Manon to withdraw. 

Tue O’GORMAN MAHON: Mr. 
Speaker, it is 50 years ago since I was 
sent here by the same constituency (Clare) 
which I have the honour to represent 
now, and upon their part, and upon the 
part of the ‘‘ county of emancipation,” I 
decline to stir from this House unless 
removed by superior force. 

The O’Gorman Manon was, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Speaker, removed by the 
Serjeant-at-Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed .- Mr. 
O’Suttivan to withdraw. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN: This will not be 
the first time that I have been illegally 
arrested by British authority ; but it will 
not deter me from raising my voice on 
all occasions against what is unjust and 
unfair ; and, therefore, I will not leave 
the House unless compelled. 

Mr. O’Suttivan was, by direction of 
Mr. Speaker, removed by the Serjeant- 
at-Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr, 
O’Connor Power to withdraw. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: I will 
withdraw only in obedience to the law 
of force which you have established in 
place of legality in this Assembly. 

Mr. O’Connor Power was, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Speaker, removed by the 
Serjeant-at-Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. Rep- 
mond to withdraw. 

Mr. REDMOND: As I regard the 
whole of these proceedings as unmiti- 
gated despotism, I beg respectfully to 
decline to withdraw. 

Mr. Repmonp was, by direction of Mr. 
Speaker, removed by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. Sexton 
to withdraw. 

Mr. SEXTON : I denounce these pro- 
ceedings as unconstitutional and tyran- 
nical, and I shall not desist from the 
assertion of my right as an elected Re- 
presentative of the people unless com- 
pelled to do so by superior force. 

Mr. Sexton was, by direction of Mr. 
Speaker, removed by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms from the House. 


Mr. Smitawick was directed by Mr. 
SPEAKER to withdraw; and, refusing to 





do so, was, by direction of Mr. Speaker, 
removed by the Serjeant-at-Arms from 
the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. A. M. 
Sururvan to withdraw. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Mr. Speaker, 
you have overthrown the ancient liber- 
ties of the House, and have established 
a despotism. I decline to withdraw. 

Mr. A. M. Surtrvan was, by direction 
of Mr. Speaker, removed by the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms from the House. 


Mr. Speaker then directed Mr. T. D. 
Suttivan to withdraw. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: As I regard 
these proceedings as an outrage on the 
rights of Members of Parliament, I re- 
spectfully decline to withdraw, except 
under compulsion. 

Mr. Suttivan was, by direction of Mr. 
Spraker, removed by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms from the House. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have to inform 
the House that the Tellers have reported 
to me that Mr. Molloy was present, but 
took no part in the last Division. I 
have no other course but to Name Mr. 
Molloy as disregarding the authority of 
the Chair. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: You, Sir, having 
Named Mr. Molloy under the Order of 
February, 1880, I move that he be sus- 
pended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of this day’s 
Sitting. 


Motion made, and Question put. 


Resolved, That Mr. Molloy be sus- 
pended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of this day’s 
sitting.—( Mr. Gladstone.) 

[Mr. Mottoy had already withdrawn 
from the House. | 


Mr. GLADSTONE then rose to move 
his Resolution, but had uttered a few 
words only, when 

Mr. O’K ELLY moved that the Prime 
Minister be no longer heard. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I Name Mr.0’Kelly 
as disregarding the authority of the 
Chair. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: You, Sir, having 
Named Mr. O’Kelly—— 


Mr. CALLAN: IrisetoOrder. Un- 
less my hearing is defective, no person 
has been Named; and I presume that 
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until some Member of the House has 
been so Named, it is not competent for 
the Prime Minister, notwithstanding his 
despotic disposition, to make any such 
Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I Named Mr. 
O’Kelly as disregarding the authority 
of the Chair. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: You, Sir, having 
Named Mr. O’Kelly as having disre- 
garded the authority of the Chair, under 
the Order of February, 1880, I move 
that he be suspended from the service 
of the House during the remainder of 
this day’s Sitting. 

Motion made, and Question put ;— 
and, after the voices had been given, 
Mr. Speaker declared that, in his opi- 
nion, ‘‘ the Ayes have it;’”? Mr. Canuan 
alone declaring for the “Noes.” But 
upon a Division being directed, no se- 
cond Teller appearing for the Noes, 
Mr. Speaker declared that ‘‘ the Ayes 
have it.” 


Resolved, That Mr. O’Kelly be sus- 
pended from the service of the House 
during the remainder of this day’s sit- 
ting.—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. Speaker thereupon directed Mr. 
O’Kelly to withdraw, which he having 
refused to do, the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
acting by direction of Mr. Speaker, re- 
moved Mr. O’Kelly from the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE again rose to 
move his Resolution 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I move that the 
Prime Minister be no longer heard, in 
order to prevent his continued calumnies 
of my country. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to Name you, 
Mr. O’Donnell, as wilfully obstructing 
the Business of the House and disre- 
garding the authority of the Chair. 





Motion made, and Question put, 
‘“‘That Mr. O’Donnell be suspended 
from the service of the House during 
the remainder of this day’s sitting.” — 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 

The House divided:—Ayes 311; Noe 
1: Majority 310.—(Div. List, No. 25.) 


NOE. 
Nolan, Major J. P. 
TELLERS. 
Blake, T. Callan, P. 


Lord Ricoarp Grosvenor stated that 


Mr. Richard Power and Mr. O’Shaugh- | 


Ir. Callan 
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nessy had refused to leave their places 
in the House and take part in the late 
Divison. 


Mr. SPEAKER thereupon directed 
Mr. O’ Donnell to withdraw. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: With great re- 
spect, I decline to withdraw, as a protest 
against Liberal tyranny and unjust 
ruling. 

The Serjeant-at-Arms accordingly, 
upon Mr. Speaker’s direction, removed 
Mr. O’Donnell from the House. 


Mr. Speaker informed the House that 
Mr. Richard Power and Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy had been admonished by him, and 
cautioned for their conduct in refusing 
to take part in the late Division ; and 
then Mr. Speaker Named Mr. Richard 
Power and Mr. O’Shaughnessy as hav- 
ing disregarded the authority of the 
Chair. 


Resolved, That Mr. Richard Power 
and Mr. O’Shaughnessy be suspended 
from the service of the House during the 
remainder of this day’s sitting.—(Jr. 
Gladstone.) 


Mr. SPEAKER thereupon directed Mr. 
Richard Power and Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
severally to withdraw, which direction 
each Member having refused to obey, 
the Serjeant at Arms, acting upon Mr. 
Speaker’s direction, removed them from 
the House. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, resuming, said : 
I have already said, Sir, that I dismiss 
from the purview of my duty on this oc- 
casion any review of the scenes that have 
lately taken place; but, in saying that, do 
not let it be supposed I, for one moment, 
imply that, in my opinion, they have no 
bearing upon the proposals to which I 
invite the attention of the House. On 
the contrary, I trust that their silent 
eloquence will have a large influence on 
the judgment of the House, and the 
course which it may be inclined to take 
with regard to the proposals of the Go- 
vernment. My intention is to avoid 
altogether epithets of praise or blame. 
Nothing can be more widely divergent 
than the opinions prevalent among the 
majority and the minority as to the con- 
duct of one another, and as to the 
interests of which each are respectively 
in charge. But with these matters I do 
not intend to meddle in the slightest 
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degree. They form no part of my case. 
My case is one that rests upon facts that 
are capable of being presented in the 
very driest form to the notice of the 
House. I am able to renounce, for the 
purposes of the present occasion, all 
review of the conduct of individuals; 
and I must endeavour to describe, in the 
driest terms I can command, what is the 
situation of the House. It will be 
agreed that the responsibilities of this 
House.are measured by its powers ; and 
as to its powers, the very first of them, 
I may say, in the order of nature, are its 
powers over its own Members for the 
regulation of its own proceedings. Our 
position, I may briefly remind the House, 
is altogether peculiar, and no just 
analogies—at all events, no sufficient 
analogies—can be found to apply to it 
from the practice of any other country 
in the world. There is no other country 
in the world in which for two or three 
centuries a Parliament has laboured 
steadily from year to year, in the faceof 
overweening power, to build up by slow 
degrees a fabric of defence against that 
overweening power, for the purpose of 
maintaining and handing down intact 
that most precious rule of perfect liberty 
of speech, to which it is impossible to 
attach too high a price, and with respect 
to which we make no other demand than 
this—that it shall be exercised, not ac- 
cording to what we think reasonable, 
not according to what we think moderate, 
but simply according to the possibilities 
that must limit the condition and the 
action of a Representative Assembly. 
But there is another point equally vital, 
which it is necessary to bear in mind, if 
we wish to measure and gauge accu- 
rately the position of this House, as com- 
pared with other Assemblies. Other 
Assemblies have duties that are im- 
portant, indeed; but in the mass—in 
the bulk—they are trifles as light as air 
in comparison with the duties of the 
British House of Commons. The British 
House of Commons has undertaken work 
with which the shoulders of human 
beings at any period of history and in 
any country in the world never have been 
charged. The consequence is that the 
very mass and amount of these duties is 
the measure of your weakness. Ob- 
struction elsewhere is a jest and a play- 
thing ; Obstruction here has it in its 
power to place fatal, insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of your discharging 
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your primary obligations. Why? Be- 
cause, your duties being so many, the 
insufficiency of human strength, under 
the most favourable circumstances, 
places you at the mercy of those who 
may think fit, in the discharge of what 
they term their conscientious obligations, 
to use the Rules of debate for purposes 
to which they are easily capable of being 
applied—for the purpose of blocking the 
way over which you have to travel, and 
of rendering it impossible, within the 
limits of the time accorded to us as 
human beings, to attain to the essential 
matters for the transaction of which we 
are sent here. Liberty of speech, Sir, is 
not to be depreciated in anything that 
we say or do; but it has to be ad- 
dressed to a certain end—namely, the 
performance of public duty; and if the 
liberty be so used as to render the per- 
formance of that duty impossible, it 
must be brought within such limits—I 
do not say as to licence, for that we have 
never touched—as those who have been 
within this Chamber to-night may very 
well know—as not to debar us abso- 
lutely from fulfilling the first duties of 
our Parliamentary existence. And it is 
the first conditions of Parliamentary ex- 
istence for which we are now struggling. 
It is not in any spirit of optimism ; it 
is not that we may clear the road of our 
arrears ; it is not that we may come to an 
ideal state, that we now propose the 
alteration of your Rules. It is that we 
may not utterly fail in that which is the 
very first and most elementary portion 
of our task; it is that we may attain to 
the first condition of dignity—nay, more, 
of decency; and that we may not be 
compelled to render such an account of 
our proceedings to the country and to 
our constituencies as would cover every 
one of us, individually as well as col- 
lectively, with condemnation and dis- 
honour. What are the facts, briefly 
and drily stated, of the situation before 
us? Sometimes it appears to be sup- 
posed, or rather taken for granted, in 
Questions put in this House, that those 
who are invested with the powers of go- 
vernment in this country from time to 
time have some faculty confided to them, 
by the exercise of which they can manu- 
facture time as a manufacturer manufac- 
tures yards of cotton. I am inclined to 
think at times that if we could reverse 
the proceedings of a wise Pope, and re- 
cover those 11 days that he lost for us, 
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by obliging the Calendar to conform to 
tie laws of astronomy, those 11: days 
might enable us to make some way with 
the arrears of Business. But has the 
House ever considered what are the days 
and hours at our command? First, let it 
be said that it is not a charge of indolence 
that could ever be brought against the 
British House of Commons. It is con- 
fessed and admitted on all hands—I do 
not speak of this Parliament, but of all 
—that there is no Legislative Assembly 
in the world that works itself so pitilessly, 
so remorselessly, as the British House of 
Commons. If that be so, it follows that 
the measure of what isdone by the House 
is somewhere about the utmost measure 
of human strength and capacity. But 
let us go into the regions of possibility ; 
let us, with an enormous licence, ima- 
gine for a moment that it was possible 
for us to devote every day in the year to 
the work to which we now usually devote 
six or seven months, and that out of 
every 24 hours you could give 12 to the 
discharge of your Parliamentary duties, 
and if you did so the calculation is a 
very simple one. Deduct one-seventh 
for every seventh day—you have very 
good reasons for deducting that seventh 
day, for unless you did it, most of you 
would be dead before the end of the 
first year—there are about 3,750 hours, 
which might, it is conceivable, be used 
for the purposes of Parliament at all 
times. And if 650 Members of this 
House were each of them to plead the very 
moderate power of addressing the House 
for six hours in the course of every Ses- 
sion—that is no very lengthened period 
of time—six times 650 gives 3,900 hours, 
or 250 more than, upon a supposition al- 
most impossible, it could be made to 
yield. What is the meaning of the lan- 
guage that we hear about the liberties 
of speech? The liberties of speech! 
Liberty as to the quality of speech—Yes! 
Let none endeavour—unless under neces- 
sity, which we have never had, and are 
not likely to have the faintest glimmer 
—let none endeavour to narrow the 
liberal bounds that surround us in that 
respect. And as to the quantity of speech, 
it must be regulated, not by the fancies 
of men, but hy the necessities of the 
case, and in accordance with the dis- 
charge of the duties which we are sent 
here to discharge. Our position is 
wholly unexampled ; and I do not think 
I exaggerate when I say that the ques- 


Mr. Gladstone 
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tion of the adoption of new Rules to in- 
crease the power of the House, and to 
increase it effectually over those of its 
Members, who may be unwilling to re- 


cognize that power, is now for us a ques- 


tion of honour or dishonour, and in that 
sense—the only true sense—a question 
of life or death for the Parliament. How 
long have we been here? We have 
entered on the fifth week of the Session. 
We have had four such weeks as never 
opened, I believe, a Parliamentary Ses- 
sion in this country, for the extent and 
continuity of their labours. One-sixth 
of the whole Session gone—irrevocably 
gone! And what progress have we 
made? Our progress is this—that Her 
Majesty having called us together, and, 
in the language of Constitutional Go- 
vernment, having told us that a subject, 
in her judgment, of the utmost moment, 
connected with the fulfilment of the very 
first duties of civilized society—namely, 
the maintenance of peace and order in 
Ireland — demanded our prompt and 
effectual attention, the measure of the 
prompt and effectual attention that we 
have been able to give to the subject is 
that now in the fifth week of the Session 
—one-sixth of the time that will pro- 
bably be at our disposal having gone 
—we have made just one step in the 
direction in which we intend to go, 
having passed one single initiatory 
stage of a Bill; and yet this has not 
been for want of attention or effort 
on the part of any Party in this 
House. I take this opportunity of offer- 
ing to hon. Gentlemen opposite my re- 
spectful thanks, on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, for the fidelity, and 
self-denial, and self-sacrifice with which 
they have come here, night after night 
—aye, and through night after night— 
to perform what they deemed to be their 
duty to their country. My thanks are, 
at least, equally due to all those whose 
political confidence it is our highest 
honour to possess, and from whom, on 
the present occasion, we have received 
the most loyal and the most enthusiastic 
support. But with all these efforts of 
all persons of authority, and of almost 
all private and individual Members of 
the House, the result is that, under a 
pressure of the very highest the Execu- 
tive Government could put on to secure 
the despatch of work, the despatch which 
has been effected is, that before approach- 
ing one of our ordinary duties, before 
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attempting to touch upon any special 
questions of the greatest importance, 
such as what are termed remedial mea- 
sures, the vital and momentous question, 
forinstance, of land legislation for Ireland 
—before we could whisper a word in the 
House of Commons as to the character 
and nature of those measures, we find our- 
selves entering upon the fifth week of 
the Session with only the sorry record 
of our labours to place before the world 
of a single stage of a single Bill, and 
that, necessarily, a measure of coercion, 
though also one of protection for Ire- 
land, which we regard, I will not say 
as securing her welfare, but as securing 
to us the opportunity of opening a fair 
field from which we may legislate for 
her with advantage. What has been 
the further result of the action by which 
this delay has been occasioned? Pri- 
vate Members have been shut out from 
opportunities of bringing forward ques- 
tions in which they take an interest ; 
and I can assure the House that no one 
can feel more deeply than I the severity 
of the sacrifice which we have called 
upon them to make, and no one was 
more unwilling to make the claim, and 
accept the boon generously as it has 
been given. All that they have done, 
however, has been of avail only to 
secure for us that mere unit of accom- 
plished labour to which I have referred. 
Eighteen nights, including one Sitting 
of 22 hours, and another of over 40— 
[An hon. Memser: 41]—have been de- 
voted entirely to a single subject, with 
the exception of the first night—that of 
the debate on the Address—which must, 
in any case, have been occupied by 
Members in the exercise of their just 
right of criticizing the Royal Speech 
and the conduct of the Government 
during the Recess, and another to the 
discussion of the affairs of the Trans- 
vaal. With those exceptions, every 
night has been occupied with the direct 
aim of reaching the result that has now 
been brought about, and almost inva- 
riably on the same class of topics. ‘Two 
nights, indeed, were occupied with the 
Electoral Franchise in Ireland, and that 
subject was raised wholly and solely in 
the interest of what is called, in the 
scientific language of the day, the De- 
partment of Obstruction. It was not 
from the value attached to the Electoral 
Franchises in Ireland, or a claim that 
they were so urgent, that they required 
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nights to be consumed in discussing 
them when we had an Irish Land Bill; 
but it was for the purpose of contribut- 
ing to that aim which I now call the 
House to take into its firm determi- 
nation to defeat. I need not dwell upon 
the fact that, as regards the homelier 
subjects of Supply and the Mutiny Act, 
and every other necessary matter, we 
have not stirred a step. Yet these, 
though they may not constitute the 
glory of Parliament, are what light 
and water are to a well-organized and 
healthy household. These conditions 
we have not been able to touch—con- 
ditions which we cannot longer refrain 
from touching, and conditions which, 
when we touch, the very attempt to 
touch will infinitely multiply the means 
of Obstruction, unless you, by a wise 
vigour, interpose, and give the securi- 
ties that the case demands. Well, and 
by whom, let me ask, has this been 
done to which I have called the atten- 
tion of the House? It has been done 
in spite of the efforts of the majority 
of this House. I suppose I may say, 
roughly, that about 500 Members of 
the House, of all Parties, have recorded 
their votes freely and repeatedly against 
Obstructive procedure—the proceedings 
which have brought us to the present 
pass. I will not even call them Ob- 
structive proceedings; I will call them 
—I do not want to give unnecessary 
offence—claims of speech unlimited in 
the multitude of the times of its repe- 
tition, which, under the name of liberty 
of speech and privilege, have been an 
effective instrument, and have placed us 
in our present predicament. And what 
have been the forces arrayed in urging 
the demands which were thus made? 
What is the authority with which they 
have been pressed upon us? Have 
these demands been backed by the 
voice of the nation? There have been 
times when very small minorities in this 
House have represented the national 
feeling —times happily passed away 
never to return. Securities have been 
taken in the laws and institutions of 
the country which render such a con- 
tingency absolutely impossible. But I 
doubt whether any of those who have 
not reflected on the subject are aware 
how slight is the authority in compari- 
son with that wielded by minorities in 
Parliament of old which can be pleaded 
in defence, or in palliation of any of 
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shared in them? Not the Representa- | Irish Members actually sitting in this 


tives of Scotland. Unanimously every 
man who represents a Scotch consti- 
tuency, knowing the sentiments of his 
countrymen, as well as giving effect to 
his own convictions, has been opposed 
to these proceedings. Not the Repre- 
sentatives of Wales. Wales, like Scot- 
land, has been unanimous in opposing 
them. Not the Representatives of Eng- 
land. Of the counties of England, not 
a single Representative has been found 
on one single occasion joining in those 
operations. Of the great towns of Eng- 
land, one single Representative there 
has been that has approved the policy 
of resistance—I allude to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen)—but he 
has, I believe, held himself aloof from 
what are called in common parlance 
Obstructive Divisions and debates. No 
one, I may add, has 
greater terseness and point and vigour 
—and I am bound to say it is no more 
than a debt of justice — against this 
policy for nullifying the existence and 
duties of Parliament through the pre- 
tended medium of privilege of speech 
than the hon. Gentleman the junior Mem- 
ber for the town of Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh). In fact, I believe there is 
but the casual exception of one single 
English Representative who has had 
any share in the proceedings which are 
the sole cause of the position in which 
we are now placed. But there is a 
practice encouraged very much in one 
quarter of the House, and allowed to 
pass current far too freely—the practice 
of speaking of ‘‘the Irish Members.” 
If it were true that it was the Irish 
Members who had obstructed, we must 
all feel that it constituted at least a case 
of difficulty. The case of difficulty en- 
tirely disappears when, examining the 
matter, we find that by the unerring tes- 
timony of figures this has not been done 
by the Irish Members—unless, indeed, 
by the Irish Members you only mean a 
minority of the Irish Members—a body 
that I believe cannot, by any fair licence 
of calculation, be extended beyond 46. 
These have been the agents—believing 
themselves to be actuated by the highest 
motives—I do not question that for a 
moment—these have been the agents in 
bringing about this interference with the 
honour, duties, and efficiency of Parlia- 
ment. I suppose it will not be disputed 
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House. That is the case as to the situa- 
tion, and as to the means by which that 
situation has been brought about. Is 
the force of the motive with which I ad- 
dress you a common and an ordinary 
force? Is the appeal, I may say the 
demand, which I now urge upon you, a 
common and ordinary demand? Do I 
exaggerate when I say that this is no 
trifling question? no contest of a light 
and secondary nature, so far as the 
House of Commons is concerned ? Wegue 
enim levia aut ludicra petuntur premia, 
sed certant de vita et sanguine. It is 
a question whether you shall do your 
duty —that duty which the country 
has sent you here to discharge. What 
man here, I would ask, possesses a 
spirit so little elevated that he would 
willingly come here, occupy time, and 
hold station and position and sit as the 
simulacrum of a legislator, knowing the 
vast demands which the interests of the 
nation make upon him, and yet go on 
contentedly while conscious that it was 
impossible for him to meet those de- 
mands, evenina measured and reasonable 
degree. My beliefis this—and I hope 
I shall not state it too strongly, though 
I own I should use strong words in re- 
ferring to the condition of the House— 
that we have been passing through the 
stages of pain, embarrassment, and even 
of discredit, and that the stages which 
remain, unless you arrest this fatal 
descent, are the stages of just ridicule, 
of disgrace, and of contempt. That 
being so, let us now come to the question 
of the terms of my Motion. In a situa- 
tion of that kind, it appears to me that 
almost the first dictate ofcommon sense 
is that the remedy which is most prompt 
and most effectual—so as it be not unjust 
—is the best one; and that to sit here 
bandying to and fro small arguments 
upon secondary questions, as may be 
properly done in a Committee of the 
House or elsewhere, when what may be 
called speculative improvements and al- 
most ideal standards are are in view, 
would be a course unworthy of this 
House. There are, I believe, but two 
modes of procedure, which have been re- 
cently referred to by yourself from the 
Chair. The one is arming this House 
with strong and efficient powers of in- 
tervention with the course of its own 
proceedings from time to time; the 
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other is making the experiment of plac- 
ing power over our procedure in the 
hands of the Speaker. Let me say here 
that, as regards this subject, we have 
drawn largely on the generous confi- 
dence of our friends. We have not been 
able, amid the circumstances of the 
times, to hold with them the communi- 
cation we could have wished. It would 
have been our desire and duty to ascer- 
tain, as exactly as we could, in what 
current their inclinations and opinions 
went. We have been obliged to trust 
to their generous and loyal confidence. 
With regard to others, upon whom we 
have less claim, and who, at the same 
time, have great claim on us, on the 
ground of the public interests involved, 
we have made greater efforts; and I do 
not hesitate to say it was the first inten- 
tion of the Government to move in one 
of those directions which you, Sir, have 
described—the direction of arming the 
majority with greater and more efficient 
powers, to be used from time to time; 
and we only desisted from it when we 
found it was not likely to be acceptable 
toa large section of the Members of this 
House, whom we were desirous, if we 
could, to keep in hearty union with our- 
selves on a subject which touches the 
common interests of us all. We are not 
ashamed to own that we altered our 
method of procedure; and that we re- 
verted to that mode of procedure for 
which, I believe, a great deal is also to 
be said on the merits—namely, the 
method of arming the Chair with a large 
discretion. Unless we arm the Chair 
with a large discretion, there is no use 
in arming it at all. I decline, for one, 
to be a party to ineffective proceedings. 
I could bear going on and suffering, if 
it were the will of the House to persevere 
and suffer, for a long time. We have 
suffered for a considerable time, and it 
has been by no impatience of mine that 
that term has been brought to a close; 
bnt in deference to what I believe to be 
the general and also the just feeling of 
the House. What, Sir, has been your 
conduct? You, Sir, have watched these 
debates with a vigilance which imposes, 
I must say, too great a strain upon 
average and ordinary human nature. In 
the most intelligent attempts to draw the 
invisible line between the relevant and 
irrelevant, you have observed, Sir, a 
temper both remarkable and conspicu- 
ous. There are those among us who 
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have been, if I may say so, almost im- 
patient of your patience—little knowing, 
under the surface of that patience, what 
resolution and what courage there lay 
hid. Believing, Sir, that you have the 
entire confidence of the House, we ask 
the House to lay down this Rule—that 
when the process is gone through— 
which process shall be carefully guarded 
to prevent the oppression of one Party 
by another—then a state of things shall 
for a time come into existence under 
which the House shall be content to re- 
pose in your hands its power over its 
own procedure, believing that thus, and 
as I believe personally thus only, is it 
possible to meet the arts, both of direct 
and the subtler art of indirect Obstruc- 
tion. The Motion that I have made ex- 
plains itself to those who will have the 
patience to peruseit. The enacting part 
of it comes to this—that the power of 
the House for the regulation of its Busi- 
ness on the— 

“Several stages of Bills and upon Motions, 
and all other matters, shall be and remain with 
the Speaker until the Speaker shall declare 
that the state of Public Business is no longer 
urgent.”’ 


But I am not now speaking of these 
last words. I am only speaking of the 
essential part of the provisions—the 
constitution—the state of things in 
which, for a time, on grounds to be 
severely tested by the vote of a very 
large majority of the House, the House 
shall be content to make over its powers 
and to be guided by Mr. Speaker. I 
feel that the Speaker would have it in 
his discretion to lay before us the Rules 
which he had laid down for himself in 
the exercise of those powers. I feel 
that in laying down those Rules there 
will be an elasticity in this form of pro- 
cedure which the other form of procedure 
for strengthening the hands of the ma- 
jority would probably not be found to 
possess. And as, on the one hand, it 
would and must be necessary, when we 
make any enlargement of those powers, 
to place some confidence in the hands 
of the majority, so if we ask the House 
to repose power in the hands of the 
Speaker, we must also repose in him the 
confidence we should have reposed in 
the majority. Our object is to maintain, 
as far as we can, the moral unanimity 
of the Héuse. I have noticed Amend- 
ments placed upon the Paper proposing 
variations from our proposed method of 
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procedure. The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion has proposed Amendments which 
vary from our proposal in four particu- 
lars. The first is, that the proposal can 
only be made by a Minister of the 
Crown; the second is, that it shall only 
affect the proceedings of the House in 
relation to some particular Bill, Motion, 
or other Question ; the third is, that the 
majority by which the new powers or 
restrictions are to be introduced shall 
be a majority consisting of not less than 
one-half of the whole House ; the fourth 
is, that the special powers shall con- 
tinue to exist until such Bill, Motion, 
or Question shall be disposed of, or 
until the House shall, by a like majo- 
rity, and on Notice given, otherwise de- 
termine. Of course, we knew nothing 
of those Resolutions until they were 
placed on the Notice Paper; and it has 
not been an easy matter for us to give 
them consideration under the limitations 
of time and the necessities of commu- 
nication which such subjects require. 
Where we can clearly see our way we 
will at once, without making any diffi- 
culty at all, meet the right hon. Baronet. 
Where we cannot see our way, where 
we are honestly in doubt, or where we 
anticipate, as in one case, insurmount- 
able difficulties, I hope they will show a 
similar disposition to meet us. As to 
the suggestion that the proposal should 
only be made by a Minister of the 
Crown, I think it is open to a great 
deal of discussion both ways. I am in- 
clined to view the suggestion with a 
great deal of favour ; but I am also in- 
clined to view it with some little jealousy. 
At the same time, I would ask those 
who do me the favour to pay any regard 
to my conclusion on the matter, to lay 
‘ aside that jealousy to some extent—be- 
cause, after all, this proposal must ne- 
~ cessarily be a proposal, in its essence, to 
a considerable degree experimental ; and 
because this proposal is submitted to 
you by a Minister of the Crown, speak- 
ing to you with the authority of his po- 
sition, and speaking to you under cir- 
cumstances which, I will venture to say, 
rarely can be found. Consequently, I 
propose the Motion in the terms in which 
it stands on the Paper, with words put 
down to attain the object of the Amend- 
ment, by saying, ‘‘If, upon Notice given, 
a Motion be made by a Minister of the 
Crown.” Well, then, Sir, there is 
another of the changes proposed to 
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which certainly we could not accede in 
its terms as it stands—that which re- 
quires an absolute majority of the entire 
House to decide any alteration of this 
kind in your procedure. Over a large 
portion of the Session it would make it 
practically impossible to take action. 
The Resolution could not be carried; 
but if all that were meant were this— 
that a number should be inserted quite 
large enough to prevent a Government 
from abusing its powers at a time when 
it acquires an unusual command over 
Public Business—as, for example, by 
inserting a number which would require 
that the majority should consist of not 
less than 200, so that there must be a 
House of 200, I would not say that 
would not abate my objection to it. I 
think it would in such circumstances ; 
but still not in circumstances of the 
utmost gravity. But for the sake of 
obtaining that concord which, next to 
efficiency and justice, we covet above all 
things, I think we would accede to that. 
If I do not now propose it, it is because 
it differs from what is here set down in 
the Amendment; and, consequently, I 
do not know it would have the effect I 
desire. Then there is another part of 
the Amendment with the purpose of 
which, I must confess, I very strongly 
sympathize, and that is — though I 
think the words have probably been 
chosen somewhat hastily, and might be 
so modified as more fully to attain 
the purpose— the Amendment at the 
close of the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend— 


“Until such Bill, Motion, or Question, has 
been disposed of, or until the House shall, by a 
like majority, and on Notice given otherwise de- 
termine.” 


The essence of that is evidently that 
there shall be not one mode, but two 
modes of bringing this special state of 
things about, and to lighten the 
Speaker’s responsibility, while not de- 
priving the House of the advantage of 
the exercise of its judgment. I am 
going to propose other words ; but they 
are words that Gentlemen will see have 
not the effect of crippling, but of widen- 
ing, the powers for which they ask. 
My words would be this—Our Motion 
should run down to the end, as it does 
run, and then add this— 

‘Or until the House shall so determine upon 
Motion, which, after Notice given, may be 
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made by any Member and put without Amend- 
ment, adjournment, or debate, and decided by 
a majority.” 


The House will see that that very con- 
siderably enlarges the power of inter- 
vention; but that which we cannot 
agree with is the limitation of its opera- 
tion to a particular Bill, Question, or Mo- 
tion. We believe—and I do not speak at 
random—we have done our best to act 
in conformity with the most impartial as 
well as the most learned authorities. 
This Motion is not made with the 
slightest intention of crippling our pro- 
ceedings, and it would not have that 
effect. The only mode, as it seems to 
us, of meeting the resources of that new 
art — the latest invention of the 19th 
century — known as Obstruction, is to 
give a power to wise and judicious hands 
which may be exercised as necessity 
from time to time may require. Other- 
wise, Obstruction might be so pitted 
against Business that no Businesscan be 
done. Now, Sir, I hope that self-con- 
ceit does not beseem a great Assembly, 
yet self-respect does beseem a great As- 
sembly ; and it does appertain to self- 
respect when we stand on our trial be- 
fore the world, which is teeming in 
every quarter with comments on our 
recent deplorable proceedings. After 
much patience and long - suffering we 
have addressed ourselves to this ne- 
cessary work, and have determined to 
meet the difficulty, not with a half-mea- 
sure or with a weak and paltry pro- 
posal, but with something which shall 
attain the end we havein view. I have 
now stated two out of the four points 
proposed. I will at once rely on the 
generosity of the House, and em- 
body them in the Motion that I make. 
As you have heard, we are perfectly 
open to consider a reasonable arrange- 
ment; and if I have not embodied the 
change, it is only because I was not 
sure whether I might not be doing that 
which not unfrequently happens, that 
in doing a kind act you are only aggra- 
vating the offence, and creating diffi- 
culty. I believe I have now stated 
nearly all that is necessary for me to put 
before the House upon this subject. 
Anxious as I have been to save the time 
of the House, yet I feel it impossible to 
submit proposals of much importance 
without entering into some details as to 
their character to tender again this ad- 
mission, that I believe I am asking a 
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1 minority of the House to place some 
reliance upon the spirit of equity and 
the sense of honour of the majority. 1 

do not think that feeling can be separate 
from any proceedings of this kind; but 
this I must say, that they are not de- 
pendent only upon the honourable and 
equitable feelings of the majority, con- 
sidered as individuals; because there is 
an atmosphere of honour and equity 
within these ancient and traditional 
walls, there is a dominant inflow of those 
influences from every partof the country, 

and these influences would all array 
themselves on the side of the minority, 

and would, as I believe, bring within 
due bounds any majority which was dis- 
posed to abuse their power over the 
minority. Making that admission on 
the one hand, and making it in larger 
terms than some would, I now close this 
address by making the most earnest 
appeal that it is possible for a man or a 
Minister to make. I have been nearly 
half a century in this. House, and you 
will believe me when I say I am not in- 
different to its honour. Personally, my 
prospective concern in this arrangement 
is small. My lease is all but run out; 
but there are those here who, for years, 

even for generations, will live, as I 

hope, to render honourable and splen- 

did service to their country. The 
House of Commons has never since the 

first day of its desperate struggle for 

existence stood in a more serious crisis 
—in a crisis of character and honour, 

not of external security, but of character 
and honour, which are its essence. As 

you value the duties which have been 

committed to you, as you value the tra- 

ditions you have received, as you 

esteem highly the interests of the vast 

Empire for which you work, I appeal 

to you not too nicely and microscopi- 

cally to discuss this and that secondary 
improvement upon which we might dif- 

fer for ever, but without hesitation, 

without delay, after the challenges that 

have been addressed to you, after what 

you have suffered to-night, to rally to 

the performance of a great public duty, 

and to determine that you will continue 

to be, as you have been, the mainstay 
of the power and glory of your country, 

and that you will not degenerate into 

the laughing-stock of the world. The 

right hon. Gentleman concluded by 

moving the Resolution of which he had 

given Notice. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, if upon Notice given a Motion be 
made by a Minister of the Crown that the state 
of Public Business is urgent, and if on the call 
of the Speaker 40 Members shall support it by 
rising in their places, the Speaker shall forth- 
with put the Question, no Debate, Amendment, 
or Adjournment being allowed ; and if, on the 
voices being given he shall without doubt per- 
ceive that the Noes have it, his decision shall 
not be challenged, but, if otherwise, a Division 
may be forthwith taken, and if the Question be 
resolved in the affirmative by a majority of not 
less than three to one, the powers of the House 
for the Regulation of its Business upon the 
several stages of Bills, and upon Motions and 
all other matters, shall be and remain with the 
Speaker, until the Speaker shall declare that 
the state of Public Business is no longer urgent, 
or until the House shall so determine upon a 
Motion, which after Notice given may be made 
by any Member, put without Amendment, Ad- 
journment, or Debate, and decided by a ma- 
jority.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 

I can assure the House that I feel very 
strongly the great responsibility which 
rests upon myself individually, as well 
as upon those with whom I act, with 
regard to the proposals which have been 
made to us by the Prime Minister. 
Those of us who listened to the elo- 
quent speech with which my right hon. 
Friend entranced the House during the 
half-hour before you, Sir, temporarily 
left the Chair, must have felt the very 
great force and cogency of the appeals 
which the Prime Minister made to this 
House to throw aside, as far as possible, 
all prejudices and narrow views in order 
to meet a great and increasing emer- 
gency. They must have felt that the 
appeal gathered additional force from 
the fact that it was made by one who 
not only stands at the head of this 
House in point of ability and position, 
but who, for a length of time, has taken 
a leading part in the proceedings of 
former Parliaments, and is distinguished 
by this—that he has as much as, and 
perhaps Imight say morethan, any Mem- 
ber of this House, in former times, stood 
up nobly, in the face of opposition some- 
times of the most formidable character, 
“in defence of the rights and liberty of 
“speech, and especially of minorities, in 
this House. If any man could be qualified 
by the record of his Parliamentary ‘life 
to come forward with authority, for the 
purpose of claiming such alterations as 
may be necessary, and which may im- 
pose some restrictions upon the hitherto 
unfettered liberty of Parliament, it is 
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the present Prime Minister, who has 
shown himself on not one, but on many 
occasions, prepared both to assert, and 
by his own conduct to vindicate, the 
rights of a minority under all circum- 
stances of opposition and of overwhelm- 
ing force, and, sometimes, of misre- 
presentation and misconception. I do 
not think it necessary, because my right 
hon. Friend’s history is so well known 
to us all, and we are all proud of the 
part that he has played in Parlia- 
mentary life for so many years, to go 
back in detail to the cases to which I 
have thus alluded, and of which we are 
so well aware. I refer to them now be- 
cause I am myself in a position which 
imposes upon me, to some extent, at all 
events, the especial duty of endeavouring 
to represent and to make good the case 
of those minorities whose interests have 
in times past been so well supported 
by my right hon. Friend. And, Sir, if 
I am able in any way to advance those 
doctrines which, on so many occasions, 
he has so eloquently pleaded and de- 
fended so powerfully, it will be to mea 
source of great pride and satisfaction. 
Now, Sir, I am quite ready to admit 
that I entirely agree with, and accept 
fully, the greater part of the opening 
observations of my right hon. Friend. 
I agree with him that it is our duty 
now to consider how we are to arrange 
our Business so as to make this House 
worthy of the name which it has gained 
in the nation, and to retain for it the 
power and the authority which it is of so 
much importance that it should possess. 
I agree with him that the recent scenes 
that we have witnessed in this House, 
and some upon former occasions, are of 
such a character as to demand that we 
should take exceptional measures if we 
are to maintain the order and the de- 
cency of our proceedings, and the dig- 
nity of the House, which it is, above all 
things, necessary to maintain. And 
this I will say—that the respect which 
this House has, and ought to have, in 
the eyes of the nation must depend, not 
only upon the order and decency of our 
proceedings, but also upon their free- 
dom and efficiency. It would be a sad 
change if we were to give up that 
somewhat irregular freedom of discus- 
sion and debate which distinguishes 
the British House of Commons from the 
greater part of similar, Assemblies in 
other countries—if, for the sake of as- 
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suming decent apparel, we were to, 


throw away our working clothes, as if 
we were ashamed of them, and always 
appear in our best dress suit. We 
must be prepared, if we are to give 
expression to the opinions of all classes 
in this country, if we are to be a Re- 
presentative Body of all classes of the 
country, and the great bulk of the 
nation, and of those classes who are not 
directly represented here, but are in- 
directly represented, and who look to 
us to plead for their interests—I say, 
we must be prepared to insist, and 
should not be doing our duty if we did 
not insist, on retaining those things 
which are more than mere forms, which 
are the substance of the dignity and 
honour of Parliament, and which really 
give life and vigour to our proceedings. 
I was glad to hear an expression of 
my right hon. Friend, when he told 
us, in making his proposals, that it 
would be well to take care to prevent 
the oppression of one Party by another. 
That, I say, is an object of importance 
second to none. I freely grant that, as 
a general, almost an universal, rule, it 
is the duty of a minority, after having 
fully and fairly, and to the last point, 
fought a cause which it has to de- 
fend, to give way to a majority; but 
when I call to mind the position of 
the British House of Commons, and 
conside: how far a majority here, tem- 
porarily representing a particular view, 
can be regarded as representing the 
majority of the nation, I do feel it 
most important not to adopt any mea- 
sure or any Rules which would place 
the Party for the time being in a mi- 
nority at the mercy, not of the Whole 
House, but of the Party of the majority. 
And, Sir, I especially apply that doc- 
trine to the circumstances in which we 
now stand, for the purpose of urging 
upon the House of Commons that, while 
it ought not to be slow or unwilling to 
adopt any new arrangement by which 
its will can be better expressed than by 
the machinery which we at present em- 
ploy, and while I am perfectly ready to 
admit that there is a great deal to be 
said for the principle embodied in the 
Resolution before us—namely, the prin- 
ciple that we should transfer from the 
Whole House to the hands of our re- 
spected Chief Officer, the Speaker, the 
authority of dealing in certain cases 
with our Forms of procedure—it is of 
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the highest importance that that trans- 
ference should be taken, not merely by 
one Party overruling another Party, but 
by a general consensus of opinion on 
the part of the House. What we have 
to complain of is, not that small bodies 
of men, representing opinions which are 
at variance with those of the great body 
of the House, have urged with per- 
sistency, ability, and energy their views, 
but that in some cases there has been, 
and there is, a great and growing ten- 
dency on the part of certain Members 
to increase the number of cases in which 
the disposition is not to fight out the 
questions at issue fairly and on the 
grounds of argument and reason, but 
to avail themselves of the Forms of the 
House, to turn those Forms to pur- 
poses for which they were never in- 
tended, and to obstruct ordinary Busi- 
ness, in order to force the House to 
particular conclusions which it would 
not otherwise adopt. I quite agree that 
it isof the utmost importance we should 
take measures to prevent, or at least to 
check, that evil. It hardly needed the 
eloquent language of the Prime Minis- 
ter toimpress that uponus. He touched 
a tender place in our minds by remind- 
ing us of the 11 days which he said he 
wished he could recover. Perhaps we 
have acquired some peculiar views within 
the last week, and have been inclined to 
doubt the name of each particular day. 
The truth is that the House is, at the pre- 
sent moment, in a position to bear its 
own testimony to the evil with which 
we have to contend ; and it is not, there- 
fore, necessary that great speeches 
should be made on the subject, for we 
have only to consider and to look around 
and see what has been going on for the 
past few weeks in this House since the 
meeting of Parliament. Now, Sir, itisa 
great advantage for a Minister, when he 
comes forward and asks us to adopt what 
he considers the best remedy he and his 
Colleagues can devise for the evils he 
points out, to be able to plead urgency ; 
but there is also a danger which may 
arise from that very fact, and it is this— 
that we are hardly in a condition at this 
moment to consider calmly the many im- 
portant questions which are involved in 
the proposals before us. I do not, how- 
ever, advance that argument as any plea 
for delay. I agree with my right hon. 
Friend when he said that the remedy we 
should adopt was that which, being the 
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most just, was also the most prompt. 
Only this I would say: Promptitude, 
undoubtedly, is of very great import- 
ance; but justice and appropriateness 
are of still greater importance. And I 
warn the House that we should upon 
this occasion be very careful how we 
should adopt a Rule which we are not 
satisfied is the proper Rule to be adopted 
under the circumstances ; or, still more, 
if we are prepared to accept—as I 
frankly say I am prepared to accept— 
the basis of the Government proposal, 
I think we ought not to be restrained 
by any false shame or any fear of pos- 
sibly being misunderstood or miscon- 
strued from insisting upon, I will not 
say the right, but the duty of this 
House in its own interests, and in the 
interests of the nation, to criticize some- 
what narrowly the proposals that are 
made to us, and to insist, if need be, 
upon taking the sense of the House 
upon those points which we may deem 
essential, and as to which we may find 
it impossible to come to an agreement. 
I earnestly trust that that may not be 
necessary. I earnestly hope we may 
be able to come to an agreement here 
and now. Because I feel that, if any- 
thing is adopted, it is of the highest 
importance that it should be adopted by 
something like unanimous assent. But 
if we are to have that unanimous assent, 
it must be an assent which we find our- 
selves able to give from our hearts; and 
I am not prepared, simply for the sake 
of getting an early and unanimous 
vote, to give up some points on which 
I fear we have not yet arrived at a 
unanimous conclusion. I do not at all 
despair, in spite of some expressions 
which fell from my right hon. Friend, 
of being able yet to arrive at such a 
conclusion. But we must see. Two 
of the important points in the shape 
of Amendments of which I gave No- 
tice have been, as I understand, more 
or less substantially accepted by the 
Prime Minister, and an offer has been 
made—an advance towards an ar- 
rangement—of the third; but on the 
fourth Iam afraid we have not yet come 
to so satisfactory a settlement, though I 
still hope that that may not be out of 
reach. I shall address myself mainly to 
what appears to me to be the principal 
point of difference between us; but be- 
fore I do so, I wish to take notice of 
some observations that were made by 
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my right hon. Friend in the earlier part 
of his speech, when he referred to the 
alternative which you, Sir, set before 
the House some days ago, when you 
said that you considered it would be 
necessary for the House to pursue one 
of two courses—either to arm a majority 
of the House itself with greater powers 
than it now possesses, or to place powers 
in the hands of the Speaker. My right 
hon. Friend went on to say that it had 
been the intention of the Government to 
move in the direction of the first of these 
alternatives, but that on consultation 
and communication which he had had, 
intimating sufficiently clearly that it was 
with myself, as representing those who 
sit near me, and after the opinions I had 
expressed to him, the Government had 
changed their view and were now dis- 
posed to place powers in the hands of 
the Speaker. Now, it is perfectly true 
that my right hon. Friend, acting in ac- 
cordance, as I think, with the general 
and beneficial understanding which pre- 
vails between those who take leading 
parts in the House, did communicate to 
me some time ago the ideas which were 
then entertained by the Government, 
and I told him then, frankly, that, al- 
though it was impossible for me to speak 
with any great confidence as to the feel- 
ings of my Friends until I had had an 
opportunity of conferring with them, 
still, judging from such indications as I 
was able to collect, and from my know- 
ledge of the sentiments of a large num- 
ber of Gentlemen, I was of opinion that 
it was not likely that the House would 
be ready to accept the general principle 
of what is called the c/déture, but that if 
it were proposed with reference to a 
special purpose—if it were proposed, as 
I may say, ad hoc—I thought there 
would bea great disposition on the part 
of many hon. Members to put aside any 
scruples they might entertain and en- 
deavour to come to some arrangement. 
Afterwards my right hon. Friend pro- 
posed another course. I have not ex- 
pressed any preference for that course 
over the other; but in both cases I hold 
the same opinion—namely, that it is 
necessary that the powers which the 
House might be asked to assume to itself, 
or to place in the hands of the Speaker, 
should be adopted with some refer- 
ence to particular subjects of debate. I 
have never assented to the doctrine that, 
either on the Motion of the Prime 
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Minister or anybody else, the mere as- 
sertion that the state of Public Business 
is urgent is in itself a sufficient ground 
for our divesting ourselves of all control 
over our Business and’ handing it over 
to any other authority, however much 
we may respect it. I have felt that an 
appeal might very fairly be addressed 
to Parliament by a Minister of the 
Crown, who might indicate that there 
were circumstances which rendered it, in 
the opinion of the Executive Government, 
of great national importance that par- 
ticular measures should be dealt with in 
an exceptional manner, and to that my 
Amendment points. Let me point out to 
the House the difference between the 
proposal of my right hon. Friend and 
my own. I entirely agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that we ought 
not to deal with proposals of this sort 
precisely in the way in which we deal 
with the clauses of a Bill in Com- 
mittee. But, at the same time, the differ- 
ence between us here is one, not merely 
of form, but of substance, and we must 
be free to discuss it in detail. It is 
proposed that upon the initiative of 
somebody, who we now all agree shall 
be a Minister of the Crown—on a decla- 
ration by that person that the state of 
Public Business is urgent, the House is 
to proceed at once to vote whether it 
will or will not give up its powers to the 
Chair, without having any explanation 
whatever as to the causes which led to 
he statement that the Business was 
urgent, without any opportunity of put- 
ting any question to elicit the reasons 
for this great surrender, and without the 
power of obtaining any assurance as to 
the limits within which those powers are 
to beapplied. Well, that being so, it isa 
Rule of great importance. I admit that 
there would bean inconvenience in having 
a full debate on the subject at that stage ; 
but if that would be inconvenient, it is 
all the more important that the state- 
ment upon which we proceed to vote 
should be self-explaining. If we are not 
to be told by the Minister who makes 
the proposition why he considers the 
state of Public Business urgent, and if 
we are not to be allowed to canvass the 
matter, we shall find ourselves voting 
very much in the dark, because the 
statement that the Public Business is 
urgent is one which may be applied 
in a very great variety of circum- 
stances. It may arise when treason 
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is on foot, or when foreign invasion 
is threatened, and when there is the 
greatest possible need for urgent speed 
and for setting aside all the Rules 
by which we are bound ; or, it may 
be, that the Public Business may 
be stated to be urgent when we are in 
the month of August and grouse shoot- 
ing is approaching, and when there 
are several Bills of an interesting cha- 
racter, which Ministers do not like to go 
to the country without carrying through, 
and when it may very alluringly be 
said—‘‘ If we are to get away in decent 
time, let us vote urgency, and hurry 
through the Business.” Well, Sir, I 
endeavour to meet that danger in what I 
consider to be the most proper way— 
first of all, by proposing that the 
Minister of the Crown should state so 
far the grounds on which he claims 
urgency; or, at all events, say that it is 
a matter of public interest that this or 
that particular measure should be con- 
sidered asurgent, and accordingly be pro- 
ceeded with without delay. Even if you 
do not adopt the words of my Amend- 
ment, with regard to the limitation of 
these powers to the several stages of 
Bills, Motions, &c., the introduction of 
the words themselves into the original 
statement of the Minister, as to the 
grounds on which he pleads urgency, 
would have two effects. It would, in the 
first place, explain to the House why the 
Motion was made; and it would further 
operate as an instruction to the Speaker, 
in the exercise of the powers so vested in 
him, that he was to have regard to the 
progress of that particular Business and 
not of any other. The Prime Minister 
has admitted my claim that the proposal 
should be made by a Minister of the 
Crown, adding that he could not help 
feeling that there might be some scintilla 
of jealousy in giving such a power to the 
Representatives of the Executive in this 
House. I can quite understand that 
jealousy, and it is because I feel that 
jealousy that I desire so far to limit the 
power of the Minister as to make him 
give his reasons before raising the plea 
of urgency. There is another point on 
which we have made an approach to- 
wards agreement, but have not fully 
arrived at one. The proposal I have 
made in one of my Amendments is this 
—that the majority by which the power 
is to be transferred to the Speaker shall 
be a majority consisting of not less than 
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one-half of the Whole House. 
that for more reasons than one. 
because I think it is right, if the House 
is to hand over its powers to any other 
authority than itself, that should be the 
act, not of a casual majority of the 
House, but of a large proportion of the 
House itself. It has been said there 
may be a difficulty at certain seasons of 
the year in getting an attendance of half 
of the Whole House. That is just one of 
the grounds on which I feel this jealousy. 
When is it it would be so difficult to get 
the attendance ? Not ata period like the 
present. When there is Business of 
great importance, of which due Notice 
has been given, hon. Members are ready 
to attend in their places. In one divi- 
sion of this Session there were 437 hon. 
Members, including Tellers, in one 
Lobby, and 59, including Tellers, in the 
other. This is far more than the pro- 
portion I speak of ; and on several recent 
occasions we have had in the two Lobbies 
very much more than one-half of the 
House. But when you come to the 
month of August or July, we have to 
deal with a state of things in which a 
large number of hon. Members are 
exhausted or absent; and when we 
meet some day, or perhaps just be- 
fore we rise at a late hour some night, 
Notice may be given that a Motion of 
Urgency will be taken as to some par- 
ticular Business, at half-past 4 o’clock 
next day. It is quite possible that, with 
a desire to get rapidly through Business 
of interest, but not of overwhelming 
importance, Government may be tempted 
to propose a Resolution that the Business 
is urgent. Now, I wish to guard against 
that by two proposals—One is that they 
shall state the ground on which they ask 
for the declaration of urgency, so that 
the House may judge of the real im- 
portance of the Business; and the other 
is that the House shall consent, not by 
a mere majority of three-fourths of those 
present, but by a substantial portion of 
the House itself. I have stated generally 
my readiness to accede, so far as I am 
concerned, to the basis of the Govern- 
ment proposals. Iam quite prepared to 
intrust to you, Sir, who have so well 
deserved it at the hands of the House, a 
trust which will mark the sense of the 
House in your thorough impartiality, 
firmness, and discretion in the exercise 
of your powers. We are perfectly satis- 
fied that, in intrusting such powers to 
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First, | hands they will not be abused, but will 
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you, Sir, we intrust it to one in whose 


be turned to the aecount for which they 
are intended. Let me add, and it is 
but due, that among the many reasuns 
which are to be urged in favour of 
adopting some course of this kind, in 
order to prevent the recurrence of such 
melancholy scenes as those we have 
recently witnessed, I may put, as one of 
the very highest class, the feeling which 
I am sure animates every Member of 
this House—that it is not right that you 
should be exposed to the great personal 
strain and fatigue which you have so 
gallantly borne during the last few weeks. 
I am glad to see the Prime Minister has 
returned to his seat, for this reason 
among others. I am particularly anxious 
to ask from him some further explana- 
tions on one or two points which are not 
yet made quite clear. I did not inter- 
rupt him in his eloquent speech, because 
I felt it would be inappropriate to break 
in upon his high argument by a ques- 
tion of detail. Yet, before the House 
agrees to the Resolution, it is necessary 
we should know what it is we are agree- 
ing to, and we must be told a little more 
distinctly what is expected to be the 
operation of the Resolution. It is said 
that the powers of the House are to be 
and remain with the Speaker. I wish 
to know, more clearly than we are told, 
what is meant by the powers of the 
House? I do not understand in what 
way the Resolution is to work. Is it to 
come into operation merely by a vote, 
without any debate at all? Are the 
powers the Resolution would confer to 
be new powers, which the Speaker may 
from time to time call into existence 
without any vote at all? Are these 
powers to be powers which already exist 
and have been developed in any form 
at all, or are they to be new powers 
which the Speaker may from time to 
time initiate, on the assumption that if 
the House chose to assert those powers 
it would have them? We ought to be 
told in what way they are to’ be exer- 
cised. It isin the power of the House 
to vote the suspension of the Standing 
Orders, to set aside its Regulations, to 
declare that all the stages of a Bill may 
be taken in one day, and to do many 
other matters of that kind. Are all 
these powers to be transferred to the 
Speaker in a lump? Are we to have 
no kind of voice in the power which 
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a majority is to empower the Speaker 
to exercise? Again, there is another 
question— What is to be the effect of 
the Resolution when the House is: in 
Committee? That is a point of very 
considerable importance, and it is one 
of great difficulty. Considering that the 
Obstruction of which we have had cause 
to complain has arisen largely in Com- 
mittee, it is important we should be 
told how far the powers proposed to be 
given to the Speaker can be exercised 
when the House is in Committee. Is 
the Speaker to lay down Rules, and will 
the Committee, in any way, be bound 
by those Rules? Again, will the House, 
in any way, be informed of these Rules 
before or after they are applied? I 
presume it will not be until after; but 
still we should like to know what is the 
way in which it is expected that the 
Resolution will operate. In Committee 
hon. Members have the power of moving 
over and over again that the Chairman 
report Progress, and that he leave 
the Chair. Is the Speaker to lay down 
the Rule that those Motions are not to 
be made, or only under certain circum- 
stances and restrictions? We shall be 
leaving the powers of the Speaker very 
large indeed, if we adopt the Resolution 
as it stands, without some further di- 
rections, such as I propose, as to the 
particular measure or Business for which 
it is intended that power should be given; 
and I think that you, Mr. Speaker, will 
find yourself embarrassed in the exer- 
cise of that power. I regret that it is 
not in my power at once and without 
reservation to accept the proposal of my 
right hon. Friend, which is already be- 
fore us. I have made these observations 
in no captious spirit. I have spoken 
with no intention of obstructing pro- 
gress, but rather with an earnest desire 
to express the doubts which occur to 
myself, and stating the points on which 
I think more clearness and definite di- 
rection are required, to endeavour still 
further to improve the Resolution, which 
I admit has been already considerably 
improved in the hands of its Mover. To 
put myself in Order, and to raise the 
points in the most convenient way, I 
propose to move my Amendment as it 
stands upon the Paper—namely, to sub- 
stitute for the words “that the state of 
Public Business is urgent,” the words— 

‘That any Bill, Motion, or other Question 
then before this House is urgent, and that it 





is of importance to the public interest that the 
same should be proceeded with without delay.”’ 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the words ‘a Motion be made 
by a Minister of the Crown that the state of 
Public Business is urgent,’’ in order to insert 
the words “a Minister of the Crown shall de- 
clare in his place that any Bill, Motion, or other 
Question then before the House is urgent, and 
that it is of importance to the public interest 
that the same should be proceeded with without 
delay,” —(Sir Stafford Northcote,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish, Sir, to 
offer a few words of explanation with 
reference to what has fallen from my 
right hon. Friend who has just sat down. 
I understand that my right hon. Friend 
thinks it would be necessary that the 
Minister should state, for the informa- 
tion of the House, the special cause for 
entering into the question of urgency ; 
but the mode which my right hon. 
Friend proposes in that regard appears 
to be somewhat doubtful, and will pro- 
bably be attended with injurious conse- 
quences. I do not know whether the 
Amendment now moved is to be followed 
by a series of other Amendments. If 
not, it would not be difficult to devise 
means of carrying out the general object. 
If the desire were simply that the re- 
sponsible Minister of the Crown should 
make some statement as to the cause of 
urgency, that is a matter which may 
probably be fairly considered. Before 
any other Motion is made, it would not 
be difficult to devise words for the pur- 
pose of securing some statement of the 
grounds for urgency; but it will be 
simply asking him to reverse his whole 
argument and, in my opinion, deprive 
his proposition of its efficiency. Two 
questions have been put by my right hon. 
Friend. One was as to the nature of 
the duties of the Speaker, whether the 
Speaker would be able to dispense with, 
or modify Standing Orders; and the 
other as to Committees. For my own 
part, I have no authority to construe the 
words of the Motion; but, so far as the 
intention with which it was framed was 
concerned, the words have been so chosen 
as to save the several stages of the Bill. 
The power is only given to exercise upon 
the several stages, implying that those 
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several stages must take place. In other 
respects the Speaker would be able to 
qualify the Standing Orders. With re- 


spect to Committees, I must apologize to | g' 


the House for inadvertently omitting to 
refer to that subject. Any Committee 
of the House is entirely under the 
direction of the House ; it derives all its 
powers and rules from the House, and 
has no power to modify them; but must 
receive any modification from the House. 
Under these circumstances, I think the 
words are adequate to convey to the 
Speaker the powers intended. With 
regard to the enlargement of the powers 
of the Chairman of Committees of the 
Whole House, hearing the same propor- 
tion to the enlargement of the powers of 
the Speaker, I apprehend that if the 
proceedings in Committee of the Whole 
House are to be modified under this 
Resolution, they will, undoubtedly, be 
modified according to Rules which will 
be laid down for the Chairmen of Com- 
mittees by the Speaker of the House. 
As to the production of Rules for the 
exercise of these powers, it would be 
impertinence on my part to presume to 
speak. I merely signify my own con- 
jecture. Probably the Speaker would 
find it becoming and convenient to frame, 
and submit to the House, any Rules for 
the regulation of its proceedings, with 
fitting elasticity, which he might find 
desirable to devise from time to time. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he must ex- 
press his regret that it had at last be- 
come necessary to alter their Rules for 
the conduct of Business; and he hoped 
his right hon. Friend the Prime Minis- 
ter would see his way to accept the 
Amendments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote). 
So far as he (Mr. Dillwyn) understood 
them, he considered them of great im- 
portance. It was essentially necessary 
that there should be a general statement 
by a Minister of the Crown as to the 
urgency of the Business. He understood 
that to be the effect of the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE ex- 
plained that he desired to add to 
his Amendment words more distinctly 
stating the limits of the Speaker’s 

ower. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Do I understand 
that my right hon. Friend desires to 
strike out certain words and insert 
others ? 
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Yes; I propose to strike out the words 
‘the state of Public Business is ur- 
ent.” 
Mr. GLADSTONE: That would 
break up the whole of the Resolution. 
Mr. DILLWYN, resuming, said, he 
also very cordially supported the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman as to 
the large section of the House which 
should be required to constitute the 
majority ; but instead of saying the half 
of the House, which was a varying 
and uncertain quantity, he would prefer 
a fixed number—say 300—to constitute a 
House, which would satisfy.all Parties. 
There ought, certainly, to be a large 
section of the House agreed on a ques- 
tion involving the rights and liberties of 
private Members; and the House voting 
urgency should be a tolerably full one. 
He (Mr. Dillwyn) had been an Obstruc- 
tive himself sometimes ; but he always 
held that what was Obstruction in the 
middle of the Session was very often 
duty at the end of it. The urgency then 
was to get away. With regard to Busi- 
ness of urgency, he, for one, was jealous 
of giving special powers to any Govern- 
ment, for at the end of the Session Bills 
were, even under the ordinary regula- 
tions, hurried through the House * and 
such hasty legislation generally brought 
up a crop of amended Bills at the com- 
mencement of the following Session. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was 
very glad to hear that the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) met the approval of his hon. 
hon. Friend Member for Swansea. He 
thought they were much indebted to the 
Prime Minister for the attention he had 
given to this subject, and he hoped he 
would remember the great importance of 
Notice in such a matter, in the event of 
the Prime Ministerrequiring to command 
the support of 300 Members. He also 
thought that the power under j,these 
Resolutions, which certainly ought to 
be exercised by the House, should also 
be given to private Members. The re- 
spect for the House among the people of 
the country was the result of a convic- 
tion that it was the highest development 
of self-government ; and should that 
conviction be destroyed, the respect of 
the people for that House would also be 
gone. If there was any suspicion that 
they were transferring their powers to 
the Executive Government the greatest 
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jealousy would be felt, on which faction 
would work with great effect. If they 
did not come to a decision on the sub- 
ject that night, they might have a repe- 
tition of the melancholy scenes which 
occurred in the early part of the even- 
ing. 

Mr. SHAW said, that as the proposed 
Standing Order was intended very much 
for the regulation of Irish Members, he, 
as an Irish Member, wished to say a 
word or two upon it. He fully agreed 
as to the necessity of some such regula- 
tion, for the way in which the conduct of 
Business had been left hitherto was most 
unfair to any Gentleman occupying the 
position of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair. The very fact of having a 
Speaker in any Assembly implied that 
he possessed the power of conducting the 
proceedings of that Assembly. But the 
circumstances in which the right hon. 
Gentleman was placed, without any 
Rules to guide his conduct, threw a 
great amount of unpleasant responsi- 
bility upon him. The present state of 
things was also unfair to Gentlemen, 
many of them young and without ex- 
perience, who, coming to that House 
with a firm belief in their principles and 
having no distinct Rules to guide them, 
were naturally tempted to forget or 
violate the spirit which should rule As- 
semblies like that when they had not 
the letter before them. He, therefore, 
concurred that there should be some 
such regulation as the one now proposed. 
He would also join in what had been 
said by the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Newdegate) as to the necessity of 
full and ample Notice. For example, 
he (Mr. Shaw) lived 500 miles away. 
The Ministers of the day might be very 
anxious to carry a particular measure, 
and might give Notice in the ordinary 
way. But he thought that ample public 
Notice should be given, or such Notice 
as would enable every Member of the 
House to be in his place when the liber- 
ties of the Assembly were about being 
transferred; for although they might 
have the fullest confidence in the 
judgment and wisdom of the Gentle- 
man now occupying the Speaker’s Chair 
he might be succeeded by someone 
of less temper and discretion. As to 
other Amendments, he agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) that the making of such 
proceedings should decidedly lie with 





the responsible Minister; but he did not 
think the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite went far enough in 
implying that the Minister should ex- 
plain the grounds upon which urgency 
was declared. To simply declare urgency 
in any matter was not to explain the 
grounds on which the demand for that 
urgency was based. Therefore, the 
grounds ought to be fully and amply 
stated. He was also strongly of opinion 
that there should be present at least 
half the House, and yet he was averse 
to any fixed number. He thought the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman 
would amply meet this objection and 
ought to be adopted. When the House 
parted with its powers for an indefinite 
time—powers, it might be, of great im- 
portance—and when the privileges of 
minorities, who were often in the right, 
were placed entirely in the hands of one 
man or of the Government, those pri- 
vileges ought to be protected. There 
was no reason why the number should 
not be put at 350 instead of 300. He 
also thought the Order ought to be 
a Sessional Order in the sense that the 
necessity for it would have disappeared ; 
for he hoped most sincerely when there 
should be better legislation, and when 
a better understanding should arise— 
for there was no want of good feeling, 
though there were many misunderstand- 
ings—that they would be able to revert 
to that freedom of debate which they had 
enjoyed up to the present. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was desired by his right hon. Friend 
and Colleague to go to the extreme 
point in meeting the views of hon. Gen- 
tlemen, and especially of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. He (Sir William Harcourt) did 
not think that right hon. Gentleman 
had any reason to complain of the 
course taken up to the present. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that, 
out of the four proposals he had made 
as the basis of the arrangement, three 
had been taken. That was going a long 
way towards that unanimous concur- 
rence which could not be reached by 
one side having all it desired, and 
making no concession to the other. But 
he was instructed by his right hon. 
Friend to say that of the four points the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite might 
have three and a-half. There was one 
point raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
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man in which there seemed to be con- 
siderable force. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the original Resolution 
was to the effect that the state of 
Public Business was urgent, but did 
not say anything as to the grounds. 
That seemed a reasonable objection, 
and, therefore, in the declaration made 
by the Minister of the Crown, there 
should be a specification of the reason 
why urgency was declared—that was to 
say, what were the Bills or Motions, or 
the character of the Business, which led 
to the declaration of urgency. There- 
fore the Government would not be averse 
from taking the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, not as a substitute 
for the words in the original Resolution 
of the Prime Minister, but in addition 
tothem. That would be to leave the 
framework of the Resolution as pro- 
posed by his right hon. Friend, but to 
add that declaration on the grounds 
which the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site desired. He (Sir William Har- 
court) thought that to be as much as 
the Government could be expected to 
assent to; for he did not entirely agree 
with his hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw), if he 
would allow him to call him so, that 
the Minister should make a full expla- 
nation; because, if he were to do that, 
it would not be to the advantage of 
Public Business, in that it would be 
impossible to prevent persons from en- 
tering into argumentative statements, 
which would provoke and, in most 
cases, require areply. But, by admitting 
that formal declaration on the part of 
the Minister, there would be reached 
what the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
seemed to desire—a sort of instruction 
to the Speaker as to what was the sub- 
ject-matter with respect to which he 
should exercise his delegated authority. 
He (Sir William Harcourt) must point 
out to the House, in order to be per- 
fectly fair and candid, that they made 
this declaration for the purpose of giving 
a direction to the Speaker; but they 
could not assent to the subsequent 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to incorporate the words “in re- 
lation to such Bill, Motion, or other 
Question,” leaving out the words ‘‘upon 
Motions and all other matters,’ for 
that would seem a very serious altera- 
tion. If they did not add those words, 
they would not be able to prohibit a 
great number of things not relating to 
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the Bill or Motion when persons were 
desirous of obstructing Business. No- 
thing would be easier than to raise an 
obstructive debate upon a Private Rail- 
way Bill, for example, at 4 o'clock; 
and that debate might go on for a 
week, and so prevent the urgent Busi- 
ness from coming on at half-past 4. 
He hoped the House would not think 
the Government were stiff in their opi- 
nions. They desired to meet every rea- 
sonable proposal; and they desired also, 
what was very essential after what had 
happened that night, that the House 
should come to a unanimous conclusion. 
The Amendment the Government were 
willing to accept would be in effect to 
insert after the words ‘‘ Minister of the 
Crown ” the words— 


‘‘Who shall declare in his place that any 
Bill, Motion, or other Question then before the 
House is urgent, and that it is of importance to 
the public interest that the same should be pro- 
ceeded with without delay.” 


But they would not omit the words ‘a 
Motion be made that the state of Public 
Business is urgent.”’ 

Mr. SPEAKER asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) proposed to persevere with his Mo- 
tion ? 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
thought that, under the circumstances, 
he would do better by withdrawing it, 
and accepting the proposal of the right 
hon, and learned Gentleman. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
in that case, he proposed to add, after 
the words ‘‘ Minister of the Crown,’’ 
the following words :— 


“Upon which Motion such Minister shall 
declare in his place that any Bill, Motion, or 
other Question then before the House is urgent, 
and that it is of importance to the public in- 
terest that the same shall be proceeded with 
without delay.”’ 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 2, after the word “urgent,” to insert 
the words ‘‘upon which Motion such Minister 
shall declare in his place that any Bill, Motion, 
or other Question then before the House is 
urgent, and that it is of importance to the 
public interest that the same should be pro- 
ceeded with without delay.’”’—(Secretary Sir 
William Harcourt.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 
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Coronet STANLEY hoped that the 
House would not think him desirous of 
obstructing or delaying the debate if, 
on a matter of so great importance, he 
urged the necessity of arriving at a 
clear understanding. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite (Sir 
William Harcourt) had said that the 
Government were willing to concede 
three points out of four; but their con- 
cession was to be measured not by its 
numerical, but by its intrinsic value, and 
there were still several points as to 
which a complete agreement did not 
exist. The main question was with re- 

ard to the declaration of urgency. He 
(Colonel Stanley) wished to know whe- 
ther a declaration of urgency on a par- 
ticular Bill was to carry either with it, 
or after a particular time, a declaration 
of urgency in respect of all matters be- 
fore the House. The present occasion 
was a case in point. Here was a Bill 
in which urgency was one of the prime 
factors; but was it to be understood 
that, from this time to the end of the 
Session, every Bill introduced either by 
the Government or by private Members 
composed a matter of urgency? That 
was a point upon which he and his hon. 
Friends near him felt some doubt, and 
on which the House ought to be more 
clearly informed. Though not so old a 
Member of the House as many hon. 
Gentlemen, he had had some experience 
on this matter. It had been his fate to 
conduct a Bill through Committee which 
had taken the longest time occupied by 
any Bill brought into the House; and 
certainly that, and many other causes, 
would not dispose him at all to be op- 
posed to the measure which the Govern- 
ment might think it necessary to propose 
for transacting Public Business quickly 
and regularly. But there was just this 
fear—that, whereas they had appeared 
to consider discussion everything and 
legislation nothing, they might go to the 
opposite extreme of regarding legislation 
as everything and discussion as nothing. 
That would hardly be fultilling the 
duties from which the ‘ Parlement” 
derived its name, and it was necessary 
that they should have regard to their 
ancient privilege so far as it did not 
interfere with the proper conduct of 
Business. He could quite understand 
the argument of the Government that 
although urgency might be voted in re- 
spect to a Bill, that alone, under certain 





circumstances, would not be sufficient ; 
and that it was quite possible that that 
Bill might be so surrounded and blocked 
by discussion on other measures that 
the object which could not be directly 
attained by those who were opposed to 
the particular Bill might be attained in- 
directly. The balance appeared to some 
of them to be too strong on one side, if 
it was held that, by reason of the urgency 
of a particular measure, every measure 
which stood on the Paper might, at the 
discretion of the occupant of the Chair 
—and the discretion of the present 
Speaker he would be the last to question 
—be treated as urgent. The House 
might thus, so to speak, be placed in a 
state of siege ; and from that moment to 
the end of the Session every measure 
might, as he understood the Resolution, 
be passed asa matter of urgency. Hon. 
Members who sat on the Conservative 
Benches were anxious that on a ques- 
tion of this magnitude the difference 
between the two sides of the House 
should be reduced to the vanishing point. 
The Resolution would, he supposed, be 
passed, in the first instance, as a Ses- 
sional Order. He was anxious that it 
should be passed in a form that would 
be palatable to those who were most 
sturdy in standing up for the independ- 
ence of the House; and while it should 
tend to facilitate the Business of the 
Government and the country, it should 
not be applicable to purposes to which 
he granted the Government might not 
themselves wish it to be applied, but for 
which it might, nevertheless, come to be 
used. It was desirable to avoid the 
danger which was happily unknown in 
our Parliament; but which was known 
to similar Assemblies elsewhere, under 
the name of ‘‘log-rolling,” by which 
Members who had particular crochets 
or Bills to forward might engage to 
support other measures, provided their 
own proposals were included in the 
matter of urgency. He should be glad 
to have these points made perfectly 
clear. 

Mr. DODSON hoped that he should 
be able to remove some of the hesita- 
tion which the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Colonel Stanley) still felt in regard to 
the Resolution proposed by the Govern- 
ment as modified by the Amendments 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote). As 
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had been already stated, there were 
means of opposing a Bill, however 
urgent or important, otherwise than by 
directly opposing it. They knew very 
well the facilities which the Forms of 
the House afforded, and how much they 
might be multiplied, with a little in- 
genuity, by opposition, or even only by 
discussion raised on other questions 
and other measures. The Government, 
therefore, held it to be absolutely essen- 
tial to the value of this Resolution that 
it should declare that the state of Public 
Business was urgent, and that urgency 
should be applied to the matters before 
the House generally. But after the 
Amendment which had been adopted at 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
the Minister who made the Motion would 
state to the House, and thereby instruct 
Mr. Speaker, what particular Bill or 
Bills or what particular Question or 
Questions were urgent, and in favour 
of which he asked the House to adopt 
that Resolution. Under the Resolution, 
a state of urgency of the Public Busi- 
ness generally would be declared. No 
doubt, Mr. Speaker would then have 
the power of applying those Rules at 
his discretion to whatever portion of the 
Business of the House he might find it 
necessary to apply them, in order to 
secure the promotion without delay of 
the particular Bill or Bills, or the par- 
ticular Question or Questions, in favour 
of which urgency was asked; but he 
was sure the House would have every 
confidence that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not abuse that large power 
should it be vested in him. His right 
hon. and learned Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department had 
pointed out how, if a particular Bill was 
declared urgent, andif nothing else was 
declared urgent, that Bill might be 
blocked, for example, even if it were the 
first Order of the Day, by the raising of 
a long discussion at 4 o’clock on some 
Private Bill. Under the Resolution, if 
such an attempt were made, the Speaker 
would be able by his authority to pre- 
vent it. He did not think the House 
had any reason to apprehend that the 
general powers to be applied in a par- 
ticular case would be unnecessarily ap- 
plied to other measures. He thought 
the House might rely on it that the dis- 

osition of the Speaker would naturally 
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Rules, measures other than that for 
which urgency had been asked; but to 
put those questions aside until the 
urgent question was disposed of. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman seemed 
to be under the impression that the 
operation of the Rule would last through- 
out the Session ; but the reign of urgency 
would only last until the Speaker, an 
independent authority, declared that the 
state of Business was no longer urgent, 
and the right hon. Gentleman would 
be anxious to relieve himself from re- 
sponsibility and to make the declara- 
tion at the earliest moment possible. 
There was also an alternative course 
by which the House itself might put an 
end to the state of urgency. On the 
whole, he (Mr. Dodson) did not think 
there was sufficient reason for the appre- 
hensions which seemed to be entertained. 
He believed that in this matter the 
House might safely trust to the discre- 
tion of the Speaker, and its own power, 
not to maintain the state of urgency 
longer than was absolutely necessary. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
should like to make one practical sugges- 
tion, or, rather, to ask a practical ques- 
tion which might assist the House in 
arriving at a unanimous conclusion. 
When the Bill which was declared 
urgent in the Order Book was disposed 
of, would the Rules then apply to the 
other Notices on the Paper or not? They 
were all willing to grant the powers for 
an urgent Bill; but would granting the 
powers for one Bill involve the granting 
of the powers for other Bills? A de- 
claration from the Government on this 
point would go far to remove objections 
on the Opposition side. He would, 
therefore, suggest that some such words 
as ‘‘ for the purpose of passing the mea- 
sure alluded to”’ should be inserted. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, having 
been challenged, he could have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the Rule would 
apply to the measure for which urgency 
was claimed and to no other. He 
would not deny that, according to 
the words as they stood, and under 
the powers given by the Resolution, 
the Speaker might abstractedly com- 
mit an indiscretion and go against 
the spirit of that Resolution ; but the 
motive of it, which was clear, was to give 
despatch to a certain question, which, in 
the view of the House of Commons, re- 
quired it, and not atall in any manner or 
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degree to give special urgency or despatch 
to other questions where it was not 
necessary. 

Mr. CHAPLIN considered that, in a 
matter of that importance, the powers 
proposed to be given to the Speaker 
should be clearly and distinctly defined. 
He, therefore, thought that the words 
proposed to be added would answer the 
purpose of making them so; and as a 
matter of Business, though he did not 
question the honour of the majority, he 
thought they ought to be accepted. He 
hoped his right hon. Friend (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) would adhere to them. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE wished to under- 
stand whether, in the power which the 
House was about to confer upon the 
Speaker, he would be able to declare at 
any stage of a Bill that the Business 
before the House was urgent when the 
debate had proceeded to anundue length, 
and that he must interpose to prevent its 
continuance ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he ap- 
prehended the discretion would be in the 
hands of the Speaker to refer the ques- 
tion to the House, at such a time as he 
might think the debate should beclosed. 
At the same time, no Gentleman who 
would be chosen by the House would 
dream of exercising power in an arbi- 
trary manner for the purpose against the 
will of the House. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS, who spoke 
amid considerable interruption, wished 
to say in corroboration of the remark 
made by the Prime Minister, that one 
might look through the history of the 
House of Commons without finding a 
single instance in which a Speaker had 
abused his authority, or had had his 
ruling challenged on the occasion that 
he ruled ; though, of course, his conduct 
might be censured by vote of the House. 
He did not like the introduction into 
a Standing Order of the expression 
‘¢ Minister of the Crown,” as it was not 
known to Parliament. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
must ask the House to consider, as honest 
and straightforward men, what was the 
meaning of the Resolution. When the 
Prime Minister gave Notice of his Reso- 
lution, and when it appeared in print, it 
was the universal belief that the dis- 
cussion on the matter of so much magni- 
tude could not be completed under less 
than two or three days; and he (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) was certainly not willing, 





as one of a minority who had to defend 
a part of the United Kingdom which 
was not in much favour just now, to 
agree to, or assist at, the destruction of 
the Constitution of the country, or to 
allow such haste to be shown without a 
protest. The Constitution had occupied 
ages in its growth; but it now seemed 
that it might be destroyed in a night. 
All the newspapers had said that the 
discussion would occupy some time; but 
the contrary now appeared to be the case, 
and the reason why it was so was per- 
fectly clear. They were going to rush the 
Resolution through the House, because 
they were afraid that certain hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were now absent would re- 
turn. They, however, might rest as- 
sured, for those hon. Gentlemen could not 
come back by the clock, but not until 
after the end of that Sitting, so they need 
not be in such a desperate hurry. The 
morning before the Speaker exercised, 
for the first time, an unusual power. He 
stopped a debate. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
He (Mr. Mitchell Henry) took that 
cheer as meaning that the House was 
unanimous in opinion that the Speaker 
was right. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Well, 
he, too, thought the Speaker was right. 
He thought extreme diseases required 
extreme remedies, and things had come 
to such a pass as to necessitate some- 
thing in the shape of a coup d'etat. But 
now they were further asked to place 
despotic powers in the hands of the 
Speaker, such powers as had hitherto 
been unknown in a Constitutional Parlia- 
ment. The Speaker had been looked 
upon hitherto as the servant of the 
House, and the guardian of the rights 
of minorities, but never as the arbiter 
of the debates. If they wanted to 
have the means of closing debates, let 
them do it upon the authority of the 
House itself; let them adopt the 
cléture. But the Resolution was not 
yet positively in grammatical form, 
and they were about to deliver up 
the liberties of the House of Com- 
mons into the hands of one man. 
He must say that he would rather see 
the cléture at once established than that 
that should take place. The essence of 
the new Rules was that the Speaker 
should regulate debate. The Speaker, 
therefore, supposing the Resolution to 
be passed, might, if he should choose to 
do so, stop the debate on the second 
reading of the Coercion Bill after the 
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delivery of only one or two speeches. 
There was only one circumstance that 
could arise of sufficient urgency to ren- 
der it necessary to put such power in 
the hands of the Speaker. That cir- 
cumstance would be one affecting the 
safety of the Kingdom. Was the Prime 
Minister to have the power of moving 
that the state of Business was urgent, 
when he wished to pass a measure, such 
asa Prisons Bill or a County Boards 
Bill, at a late period of the Session? If 
the Resolution were passed that night, 
did any hon. Member think it would go 
forth to any part of the United King- 
dom, or abroad, as anything but an un- 
just and unfair advantage taken in the 
absence of hon. Members who had made 
themselves troublesome to the House, 
and whose 
temper had so far committe1 them that, 
in being absent from the House, they 
were parties to an injustice on theircoun- 
try which never could beremedied. He 
said such proceedings would be unworthy 
of the British House of Commons. Let 
them wait. Let them debate the Reso- 
lution before them as they would any 
other common Resolution ; let them have 
it in print, in black and white, so that 
they could consider it fairly before they 
passed it. [ Cries of‘ Agreed!”] Hon. 
Members might interrupt him as much 
as they liked. He could not help it if hon. 
Members were in such a frame of mind 
that they would not give even decent at- 
tention to a man who was pleading on 
behalf of the whole of the representation 
of one part of the United Kingdom. The 
Resolution, as he had said, ought to be 
printed, and they ought to have a night 
to think over it. [ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
and ‘‘Question!’’} If ever there was 
an occasion on which a weak and feeble 
voice advancing the plea that he was ad- 
vancing ought to receive attention, it 
was now. { ‘‘Agreed!’’] Their attempts 
to put him down would not put him 
down, for his sense of duty had nerved 
him to the task, and these interruptions 
did not reflect credit on those who made 
them. He had pleaded that the Resolu- 
tion should be submitted to the House 
in black and white. Who could adduce 
any reasons why that should not be the 
case? He thought he knew what hon. 
Members were saying in their own hearts. 
They were excusing themselves, and say- 
ing—‘‘ If we grant this delay, we shall 
get these troublesome men back before 
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the question is settled, and they will dis- 
cuss it.””, Was that worthy of the tradi- 
tions of this Parliament? It was not. He 
should move that that House do now 
adjourn. [Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] He 
should say rather that the debate be now 
adjourned ; and although he might not be 
able to find a Teller, yet it should not be 
said that he had notacted up to his duty to 
his constituents. {‘‘Oh,oh!’’] He under- 
stood that unworthy sneer. He did not 
expect, as hon. Members had of late 
often told him, that he would represent 
his constituents again; butthat unworthy 
sneer seemed to infer that a seat in that 
House was to overcome a sense of duty. 
Yet, even if there was not one present to 
take the same view as himself, he would 
protest in the face of that House and in 
the face of Europe—had not the Prime 
Minister told them the eyes of Europe were 
upon them now ?—against that attempt 
tocommit what he must call a foul in- 
justice to the representation of Ireland. 
[‘*Oh, oh!”] Well, it was an injustice 
to pass this Resolution in the absence of 
hon. Members, whose conduct had caused 
them to leave the House under the direc- 
tion of the Speaker. He moved the ad- 
journment of the debate, in order that 
they might have an opportunity of duly 
considering the Resolution of the Prime 
Minister as amended and modified again 
and again by a sort of half-and-half con- 
versation by Ministers across the Table. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. Gen- 
tleman second the Motion ? 

Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
rose for the purpose of seconding the 
Motion just made for the adjournment 
of the debate. Without intending to 
occupy the time of the House for any 
considerable period, he thought that 
upon such an occasion as this he was 
entitled to be heard. His hon. Friend 
the Member for the County of Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) and himself, with 
a very few others, represented at that 
moment the whole of the constitu- 
encies of Ireland. Both of them enter- 
tained views that were, to some extent, 
different from those of the majority of 
the Irish Members; and their views, for 
the most part, were in unison with those 
of HerMajesty’s Government. He thought 
that further time ought to be given for 
the consideration of the Resolution. In 
the course of the evening the suspen- 
sion of some 30 or 35 Irish Members 
had taken place. All of them were 
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entitled to have a voice in the affairs of 
Ireland,and theResolution now submitted 
to the House would have an important 
bearing upon those affairs. The Resolu- 
tion itself was about to be put to the 
House in a form which differed from that 
which it originally assumed. The words 
had been entirely altered, and after 
having made anxious inquiry, he had 
been unable to find any hon. Member 
who could tell him what the precise force 
of the Resolution as it now stood was. 

‘‘Hear, hear!’?] Those cheers con- 
vinced him that there were many other 
hon. Members around him who agreed 
with him, and who would be prepared 
to support the Amendment moved by the 
hon. Member for Galway. There had 
been nothing very serious in what had 
occurred to-day beyond a certain amount 
of informality; but, in view of the pre- 
sent Resolution, the consequence of which 
had fallen upon the Irish Members in 
their exclusion from the House, made it 
a matter of serious importance that a 
vote should not be taken now. The in- 
formality which had occurred had, in 
his opinion, been amply atoned for by 
the exclusion of his hon. Friends from 
the House during the present Sitting ; 
but he hoped that advantage would not 
be taken of that fact to press the Reso- 
lution with unnecessary haste. It would 
be most impolitic to prevent the Irish 
Members from having a voice in the 
consideration of this most important Re- 
solution. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Galway told the House that he did 
not move the adjournment of the debate 
because he was in sympathy with all the 
movements of the Land League. In- 
deed, his hon. Friend had expressed a 
doubt whether, on that ground, he would 
be acceptable to his constituents at the 
next election. He (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
was in a somewhat similar position ; but 
he cared very little whether he was ac- 
cepted by his constituents or not. But 
he was of opinion that the House was 
acting now under a feeling of strong 
prejudice towards the Irish Members. 
He did not believe that that prejudice 
was destined to have a very long life, 
especially when hon. Members on both 
sides were able to reflect with what 
patience and assiduity most of the Irish 
Members had attended to the Business 
of the House and advocated the cause 
of their country. He ventured to say 
that it would not be long before that re- 
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flection would come to hon. Members, 
and they would then see what an unbe- 
coming act it was on the part of the 
House to hurry this Resolution forward. 
He asked the House to consider for a 
moment what the effect of the Resolution 
would be. Its object was to confer upon 
the Chair very extensive and arbitrary 
powers, which did not exist at present, 
to close any debate. He was speaking 
in the presence of accomplished lawyers, 
and although he fully admitted that the 
House had a right to regulate the order 
and manner of its proceedings, he enter- 
tained grave doubts as to the legality of 
the means by which this power was now 
sought to be placed in the hands of the 
Speaker. Up to this moment no such 
Rule had ever been placed upon the 
Orders or Regulations of the House. 
[‘* Question!” and ‘‘ Agreed!”’] That 
was the Question, and the proposal of 
Her Majesty’s Government was not by 
any means agreed to. On the contrary, 
he believed that in more than one quarter 
it would be found that it was disagreed 
to. He deeply regretted that hon. Mem- 
bers, in the present state and temper of 
the House, should think it becoming to 
shut out or sneer down any one who was 
prepared to stand up in behalf of a cause 
which had just been deprived of its 
chief advocates. He thought the great 
majority of the House ought to sym- 
pathize with the position in which he 
stood as an Irish Representative. What 
he wished to contend was that the 
House ought to assume for itself the 
discretionary power which it proposed 
to confer upon the Chair. That was a 
question which ought to be fairly con- 
sidered and discussed. At any rate, if 
such a step was not to be taken, let 
them, at any rate, take time to consider 
whether the Resolution was one which 
ought to be passed or not. Certainly, 
they ought not to pass it in the absence 
of the 35 Irish Members who had been 
suspended from the Sitting of the House, 
and who, being deeply interested in the 
question, ought to have a fair opportu- 
nity of discussing it. It had never been 
his object to waste time. He would ap- 
peal to the Speaker, or to the House, or 
to the Head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, whether that was not so; and, 
under all the circumstances, he trusted 
that hon. Members would not allow the 
proceedings of the House to be stained 
by an act which would be regarded 
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throughout the length and breadth of 
Ireland as a tyrannical exercise of 
power: He begged to second the 
Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Mitchell Henry.) 


Mr. A. MOORE ventured to think 
that the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government now proposed to take was 
entirely unprecedented. It must not be 
forgotten that the private Members of 
the House had privileges. He admitted 
that the Treasury Bench was only too 
ready to grasp those privileges; but in 
this case private Members had not even 
been asked to give up their privileges, 
and he objected to be treated as if he 
were before the Star Chamber. At the 
present moment nobody knew what the 
contents of the Resolution were. It 
had been cooked up, and passed and re- 
passed across the Table from the Go- 
vernment to the Opposition, and from 
the Opposition back again to the Go- 
vernment; but no hon. Gentleman was 
able to see in black and white what was 
really the nature of the proposition. 
Under such circumstances, he did not 
think the House ought to consent to 
forego its privileges. So far as the Irish 
Members were concerned, it would be 
useless to say anything in their behalf, 
as at present they were not in favour 
with the House; but he did venture 
humbly and respectfully to protest 
against this sudden proposal for the 
absorption of the privileges of the Irish 
Members. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
seems to be entirely under a misappre- 
hension as to what has taken place in 
regard to the Resolution. If he will 
read the Votes which he holds in his 
hand he will find a Notice of Amendment 
in the name of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote), and 
that Amendment I audibly accepted ; 
and it has been put from the Chair as 
an insertion in the Motion, with the ex- 
ception of a simple grammatical form 
which was altered. With that excep- 
tion it is the same as the Notice on the 
Paper. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
am glad to be able to avail myself of 
the Motion for adjournment, in order to 


make some remarks on the position in | 
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which we stand, and to express my hope 
that we may be able to come to a con- 
clusion this evening. While fully sym- 
pathizing with those who desire as much 
time as possible for the consideration of 
the subject, I feel that, in the discussion 
which has been going on, we have cer- 
tainly not been losing time, but on the 
contrary; and, in a matter of so much 
importance as this, I feel the wisdom 
of the saying of one of our ancestors— 
‘“‘Let us go slowly, that we may make 
the more haste.”’ Now, Sir, I think 
this matter is approaching a point at 
which we may hope to arrive at a set- 
tlement. I have endeavoured, as far 
as I am concerned—and so have my 
hon. Friends near me—not to look at 
the matter from a Party point of view. 
I understand that we have come to a 
substantial agreement, which may be ° 
easily put into language to this effect— 
that, in the first place, the introduction 
of the Motion which is to declare ur- 
gency is to be a Motion made by a 
Minister of the Crown, who shall de- 
clare in his place that certain Business 
—which he will specify—is urgent, and 
that it is important to the public inte- 
rests that the same should be proceeded 
with without delay; and that when that 
declaration has been so made a Motion 
shall be made that the state of Public 
Business is urgent. I quite understand 
that the Government wish to keep in 
these words; and they keep them in for 
the convenience of being able to move, 
by a second Resolution, that a state of 
public urgency has arisen. But, while 
they make a Resolution in broad and 
general terms that the state of Public 
Business is urgent, they admit that they 
agree with the great body of independent 
Members that the urgency of public 
affairs, although couched in general 
terms, is for a particular Business— 
that is to say, not for the purpose of 
getting on with every kind of Business ; 
but only for the purpose of getting on 
with one particular kind of Business. I 
have suggested that the powers to be 
given to the Speaker should be qualified 
by using the words—‘‘ That the powers 
of the Speaker should be in relation to 
the particular Business, Bill, or Motion.” 
The Government, I understand, object 
to that; and object to it on what I must 
admit is a strong ground. They say that 
if you confine the powers of the Speaker 
to a particular Business, Bill, or Motion, 
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you would not shut out any action to 
obstruct a Bill indirectly—that is to say, 
by obstructing measures that may happen 
to stand on the Paper before the parti- 
cular Business you desire to proceed with. 
Now, we do not at all desire, if power 
is to be given to the Speaker, to tie his 
hands so as to make the power practically 
of no use. On the other hand, we do 
not wish to give the power in such a 
way that it might be used for purposes 
for which it was notintended. Suppose 
the first Bill.on the Paper for the night 
is a Bill for which urgency is pleaded, 
and there is another measure standing 
below it, against which stands a Notice 
of opposition, which would prevent its 
being brought on after 12.30, then I 
ask, in the event of the discussion on 
the first Bill going beyond half-past 12, 
and the other Bill then being brought 
on, would it be possible to apply the Re- 
solution already agreed to as to urgency 
to the second Bill also, so as to enable 
it to be taken up, notwithstanding the 
12.30 Rule? In order to make the matter 
clear, I think we might come to an 
arrangement in this way. I would not 
press the Amendment of which I have 
given Notice in line 9, to insert in line 9 
the words—“‘ in relation to such Bill, Mo- 
tion, orother Question.’’ Ishall be content 
if the Government will agree to insert in 
the last line but one of the Motion—line 
2, page 7, after the words “shall be and 
remain with the Speaker,’ the words— 
‘‘ for the purpose of proceeding with such 
Bill, Motion, or other Question.” That 
would leave Mr. Speaker free in the ap- 
plication of these Rules; but it would also 
directly point to the purpose for which 
the Rules were to be used. Then, if that 
is agreed to, and we have the agreement 
of the Government in regard to the mode 
in which the power is to be exhausted 
and surrendered, I think we get the Re- 
solution into a shape in which we can 
generally agree to it, provided we can 
agree upon one point more, and that one 
point more is by what majority the Rules 
are to be put in force. I think I under- 
stood Her Majesty’s Government to say 
that they would be ready to take a fixed 
majority, and I think my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) mentioned a ma- 
jority of 200. Now, I think 200 is 
decidedly too small. I think that the 
claim we have put forward that the 
majority should consist of not less than 
one-half of the House is not an un- 
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reasonable claim ; but I fully recognize 
the force of the point put by the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) that 
it might be sufficient if, instead of taking 
a majority of the House, which would be 
about 330, we were to take a fixed ma- 
jority. Ifthe Government are prepared 
to make an alteration in their Resolution, 
and to fix the majority at 300, I really 
think we might come to some decision 
to-night. I hope the Government will 
take these proposals into consideration. 
There is another point quite outside, 
which is only a matter of convenience. 
I would suggest to the Government whe- 
ther there is any use in keeping in the 
words—‘‘ If, on the call of the Speaker, 
40 Members should support the Motion 
by rising in their places.”” These words, 
I take it, were originally inserted before 
it was intended that Notice should be 
given. Itis now required that Notice 
should be given, and I scarcely think 
that these words are necessary. I have 
no objection to them ; itis only a matter 
of taste; but they seem to me to be now 
superfluous. With regard to the Notice, I 
think that that is a matter of great im- 
portance. There should, at all events, I 
think, be an understanding that Notice 
should be given publicly, and that it 
should be given with one clear day’s 
notice. I do not desire to press it as 
a matter to be inserted in the Resolu- 
tion; but I hope it will be understood 
that the Notice is to be given in that way. 

Mr. SHAW said, he rose merely for 
the purpose of saying that he thought 
the words moved by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
were a very greatimprovement. Nothing 
could be more objectionable than to leave 
such Rules as these undefined. The more 
they could define it the better. There 
were one or two things which had not 
been fully explained. He did not fully 
understand whether the powers to be 
conferred by the Resolution were to 
centre in the Speaker or otherwise. 
He also hoped that the Government 
would require 24 hours’ Notice to be 
given before any Public Business was 
declared to be urgent. That would en- 
able it to appear upon the Votes. Even 
then, it would only be a very short No- 
tice for some Members of the House. It 
required 18 hours’ continuous travelling 
to get from Ireland to Westminster, and 
it would take a great many Members 
from Ireland a much longer time. If 
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would be exceedingly objectionable that 
such a Resolution as this should be 
passed by the House, and should seem 
to be framed for only one section of it. 
There was no reason why ample Notice 
should not be given. If the Resolution 
were applied at once it would appear as 
though it had been arranged for one 
section of the House only; and nothing 
could be more objectionable than such 
a course. In regard to the Amendment 
proposed by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), if 
his hon. Friend went to a division he 
should certainly support him, for he 
thought that it would only be a matter of 
taste—a matter almost of common de- 
cency—to wait until the restriction that 
had been placed on some Members of the 
House, and which prevented them from 
attending in the discharge of their duties, 
had been removed. [‘‘No!’] Some 
hon. Members might not like it; but he 
was quite sure it would be the better 
course, and it would read better in the 
sg to-morrow morning, and do 
etter in the long run. Personally, he 
did not much care how it was. As he 
had said, he believed it would, in the 
long run, be found to be right, and it 
would give to those hon. Members who 
were now absent an opportunity of cri- 
ticizing the proposed new Rules. If 
they obstructed, the House could do 
again what it had done before. The 
Government were supported by a large 
and strong majority when they put down 
the Irish Members before, and, in all 
probability, they would be similarly sup- 
ported again. At all events, he was 
ready to place on record his feeling that 
it was only right and proper that the 
debate should be now adjourned. 

Eart PERCY would not detain the 
House a moment. If they were all 
agreed, as he fancied they were, the 
main object they had now in view was to 
pass the Bills which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had in hand. He should be 
the last person to place any obstruc- 
tion in their way. But if they were 
asked, at one Sitting, to pass a Rule 
which should be made either a Ses- 
sional or a Standing Order of the 
House, he thought they would be estab- 
lishing a very dangerous principle and 
precedent. If it was said that this Rule 
was to pass to-night, for the purpose of 
removing the obstruction to which the 
Government measure had been subjected 
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—a measure which theyall desired to see 
pass, and which had been subjected to an 
exceptional obstruction which they all 
condemnéed—then certainly the sooner 
they passed it the better. He would, 
however, suggest to Her Majesty’s 
Government that they should limit the 
operation of the Rule either to the 
period during which these Bills were 
before the House, or else to, say, one 
month or two months from the present 
date, so as to give the House an oppor- 
tunity of re-considering it within a cer- 
tain time, when they would be better 
able to approach the details of the 
Resolution. In that case he thought 
they would do wisely to vote against the 
Motion for adjournment, and he would 
support Her Majesty’s Government in 
the proposition they made. But if, on 
the other hand, the Resolution was to 
be made a Sessional Order, he wished to 
remind hon. Members of this—which, 
no doubt, many of them had themselves 
observed—that Sessional Orders almost 
invariably tended to become Standing 
Orders ; and he thought it would be es- 
tablishing a dangerous precedent to pass 
a Sessional Order in a matter of such 
extreme importance at one Sitting .He, 
therefore, trusted that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would agree to some such pro- 
position as that which he had shadowed 
forth. He had no doubt that they would 
have a majority in any case; but he was 
satisfied that they would get a much 
larger majority if they followed the 
course which he had suggested. 

Mr. LITTON remarked, that, with re- 
gard to the question of adjournment, he 
was sorry to be compelled to differ with 
other hon. Members who came from 
Ireland; but he had asked himself, 
and he asked the House, what object 
was to be gained by an adjournment 
of the debate? The ordinary ground on 
which an adjournment might be pressed 
upon the acceptance of the House he took 
to be this—that there was a difference 
of opinion existing in the House which 
Members were anxious to bring before 
the House, in order to elicit further dis- 
cussion. But it occurred to him that 
there was no difference of opinion on the 
main question, that some such Standing 
Order ought to be adopted in order to 
enable the Business of Parliament to be 
properly transacted. If he were right 
in saying this—namely, that there was 
very little difference of opinion in the 
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House upon the present question, there 
could be no reason for adjourning the 
debate, seeing that the House had prac- 
tically made up its mind. It was said by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) that there was a 
special reason why the debate should be 
now adjourned ; and the special reason he 
took to be this—that a certain number of 
Irish Representatives, who had thought 
fit to commit a sort of political suicide 
during the present Sitting, might be 
present. Now, if the hon. Members who 
had thought it their duty to take the step 
they did early in the evening had done 
so under circumstances of surprise, if 
any real excuse could be advanced for 
their persistent disrespect towards the 
Chair, or if the act of the Chair had been 
anything out of the ordinary course of 
procedure, then he would be inclined to 
join his hon. Friend the Member for 
Galway in saying that it was desirable 
that a matter of that importance should 
be discussed by the House in the pre- 
sence of those who might be so much 
affected by the result. But the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had been on the Paper for the 
whole of the day; and Notice of it had 
been given some time yesterday. Every 
hon. Member had the full consciousness 
that the Motion was to be discussed that 
night, and that probably a decision 
would be arrived at in the course of the 
Sitting. It was open to those Gentlemen 
who felt themselves justified in taking 
the course they did to have abstained 
from taking that course, if they cared 
to discuss the Motion, and they had 
deprived themselves of the sympathy 
of the House in regard to their neces- 
sary absence at the present moment. 
There was another reason why the 
Motion for adjournment should not be 
pressed, or, at all events, if pressed, 
why it should not be agreed to, and 
that was that if the debate were ad- 
journed the same process of suspen- 
sion might have to be gone over again. 
It was suggested by the hon. Member for 
the County of Cork (Mr. Shaw) that the 
debate should be adjourned until to- 
morrow, in order to afford the 35 Gen- 
tlemen who had been suspended an oppor- 
tunity of coming back to the House for 
the purpose of expressing their opinions. 
The suggestion of the hon. Member for 
the County of Cork amounted, practi- 
cally to this—that if the same scenes 
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should be re-enacted again to-morrow 
there should be again a further adjourn- 
ment. He was of opinion that such 
a course would be highly objectionable. 
If the argument was good for the ad- 
journment of a House in which the 
opinion upon the question under dis- 
cussion might be said to be almost 
unanimous, the same course of Obstruc- 
tion might be pursued again with the 
same consequences; and then the argu- 
ment as to the absence of these Gentle- 
men, if it was an argument now, would 
have equal force, and, further, would 
have received, to some extent, the sanc- 
tion of the House, by the House having 
yielded to it on the present occasion. 
Therefore, it seemed to him that the 
proper course to take, where there 
was no ground for adjournment, in order 
to elicit the opinion of the House, was 
to allow a vote to be taken at once 
upon the Motion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government, 
in the ordinary course of Business, 
wholly irrespective of the unfortunate 
accident or transaction which had taken 
place during the evening, and in that 
way terminate an episode which had 
been so painful to all of them, and which 
he sincerely hoped would never be wit- 
nessed in the future. 

Mr. CALLAN thought it was pro- 
bably owing to the old saying that 
whenever one Irishman was placed on 
the spit another could be got to baste 
him that the hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Litton), in improving upon it, had 
shown himself ready to roast, not one, 
but a whole holocaust of Irish Mem- 
bers. The unanimity also with which 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Op- 
position agreed, whenever any measure 
was brought before the House for in- 
fringing the rights and time-honoured 
liberties of private Members, was won- 
derful. The Leader of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition, having made use of an old 
English saying that they should proceed 
slowly in order that they might make 
more haste, he also would impress upon 
hon. Members the advisability of acting 
upon the equally well-known and sen- 
sible advice, to ‘sleep on it” before 
coming to a decision upon the question 
before the House. If Her Majesty’s 
Members followed that advice, their de- 
cision would go to the country in.a form 
that would entitle it to more respect and 
authority than if it emanated from the 
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Radical section of the House; and he 
appealed to the House not to be led 
away by the rabid hostility of the Man- 
chester School, with regard to whom it 
might be said, that ‘‘ those whom God 
wishes to destroy he first dements.’’ The 
incidents which had occurred were the 
results, not of concerted action, but of 
momentary indiscretion and difference 
of opinion. They were the work of a 
moment, and was it right that the 
House, in order to visit this upon the 
Irish Party, should destroy Parlia- 
mentary liberties? He was aware that 
the Radical Party were ready to put 
down the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench ; but he trusted that no animosity 
towards Irish Members would allow the 
Conservative section below the Gang- 
way to refrain from supporting the Mo- 
tion for the adjournment of the debate. 
The debate on the first reading of the 
Coercion Bill had been suspended by the 
interposition of the Chair, due to con- 
spiracy of the Opposition Benches. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that the Question before 
the House is, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,” and that he is not entitled 
to enter into the matter to which he is 
referring. 

Mr. CALLAN was advising the House 
to sleep upon the Motion of the Prime 
Minister, because he had never seen a 
Motion made by any Prime Minister 
which was not laid upon the Table of the 
House in the same terms as those in 
which it was put from the Chair. He 
had been surprised to see the right hon. 
Gentleman placing in the hands of Mr. 
Speaker a Motion which had not been 
laid upon the Table of the House— 
altering his proposal without condescend- 
ing to ask the House whether it was 
their pleasure that such alteration should 
be made? The Motion, as originally 
announced, made it competent to any 
hon. Member to move, upon Notice, 
“That the state of Public Business is 
urgent ;’’ but it had been since altered 
in such a way as to give special privi- 
leges to a Minister of the Crown. That 
important change, he submitted, could 
only be made by way of Amendment ; 
and he should, therefore, support the 
Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 

Mr. J. COWEN said; he remembered 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
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John Bright) once observed, in the late 
Parliament, that whenever the two 
Front Benches so rapidly agreed in 
their opinion there was every ground 
of suspicion that they were wrong, and 
about to commit some grave mistake. 
It was quite clear that the two Front 
Benches were agreed on this Resolution. 
They had struck up the bargain very 
hurriedly, and the very hurry and una- 
nimity between them ought to make 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House—who were independent of the 
official Parties— suspicious of what was 
about to be done. For his part, he 
submitted that the Rules of the House 
required amendment. He had always 
contended that they required to be 
altered and adapted to the changed con- 
ditions and circumstances of modern 
legislation. The work of Parliament 
had increased, and the character of that 
work had changed. But, in addition 
to that, the character of Parliament had 
undergone a transformation. In pre- 
vious times, the House possessed more 
or less the character of a club. The 
Members lived and moved in a certain 
social circle. The extension of the 
franchise had led to the admission of 
those who were clear of the conven- 
tionalities common in the class to which 
he referred. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen said ‘‘Oh, oh;” but it was 
beyond dispute that that alteration 
in the character of the House had 
created much of the recent friction; 
and he (Mr. J. Cowen) undertook 
to say, further, that it would con- 
tinue the friction. All these things, 
therefore, pointed to the necessity for 
change in the procedure of Parliament, 
if its Business was to be transacted 
effectively and with moderate rapidity. 
But they had to take into account the 
conditions and circumstances under which 
the proposed change was to be effected. 
No one could conceal from himself the 
fact that this amendment in the Rules 
was about to be made for the purpose of 
accomplishing a definite end, and that 
end was the passing of a Ooercion Bill 
for Ireland. [‘‘No,no!”] Gentlemen 
said ‘‘No, no;” but he challenged them 
to deny his accusation that the proposal 
for amending the Forms of the House 
would never have been attempted at this 
moment, if it had not been for the pur- 
pose of getting them altered so as to 
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ceeded with. If hon. Gentlemen on 
that side were so anxious to get the 
Forms of the House changed, why did 
they not take steps to get it done earlier ? 
In last Parliament the late Government 
made repeated attempts to amend the 
Regulations. The present Leader of 
the Opposition submitted many projects 
for that purpose; but they received 
small encouragement, and less support, 
from the present occupants of the Trea- 
sury Bench. They were criticized mi- 
nutely, then disparaged, and not unfre- 
quently rejected. Nothing could sur- 
pass the patience and good temper that 
had distinguished the late Leader of the 
House. He was troubled with almost 
intolerable opposition and obstruction ; 
but he never was tempted to press un- 
justly upon the rights of the minority. 
They all knew how the occupants of the 
Opposition side in the last Parliament 
availed themselves of every Rule at the 
command of hon. Members to delay Go- 
vernment procedure as well as the Busi- 
ness of Parliament. Now, the present 
Ministry had not been in Office more 
than a few months, and yet they de- 
sired to alter those very Rules, in a 
most drastic and radical form, for the 
purpose of carrying the measures they 
had charge of. The circumstances of 
the situation were altogether exceptional 
and painful. No one could have wit- 
nessed the proceedings of the House 
without being moved by what had taken 
place. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] He was astounded 
at hon. Members crying ‘‘Oh, oh!”’ and 
at their jecring comments. There was 
nothing in his Parliamentary or public 
career that had ever stirred him more 
painfully than the scene he had been a 
witness of that day. He asked hon. 
Members whether they realized the full 
significance of what had taken place ? 
The Representatives of the Irish people, 
right or wrong, had left their seats in 
Parliament under a sense of injustice, 
if not of indignity. They were smarting 
under the effects of their expulsion ; and, 
in their absence, the House was going 
hurriedly to pass a Resolution that di- 
rectly struck at their privileges and 
liberties. He asked hon. Gentlemen— 
professing Liberals and the chosen 
champions of English political freedom 
—if they conceived that such a ‘course 
was either fair or generous? For better 
or for worse, their Irish countrymen 
were united with them. ‘There were 
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differences of character, and probably 
hostile interests, between them; but 
they were bound to each other by the 
common ties of nature and political con- 
nection ; and it was their duty, instead 
of irritating their Irish Colleagues, to 
strive to rub off the corners of their pre- 
judices and antagonisms, and allow the 
legislative machinery to move on with 
less friction than it hitherto had done. 
It was impossible at that time to discuss 
the merits of the case before the House. 
All he could do was to lodge his protest, 
a solemn and serious one, against their 
legislating in a panic—against their 
bartering away the liberties of Parlia- 
ment under fear—and with a shabby de- 
sire to seize an advantage occasioned by 
the absence of the Representatives of 
the Irish people. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I do not think the observations just 
made by the hon. Member for Newcastle 
ought to induce the House to assent to 
the Motion for adjournment. The hon. 
Member has himself admitted that there 
is a very strong reason for an alteration 
of some kind in the Rules of the House, 
and I believe that the great majority of 
hon. Members are of the same opinion. 
The question has been discussed at some 
length this evening; and what reasons 
does the hon. Member give why this 
House should not proceed with the de- 
bate on the Motion of the Prime Minis- 
ter? Has he alleged that there is a 
great difference of opinion in the House 
upon the subject? He has not done so, 
and cannot doso. Although there may 
be some difference of opinion between 
the two sides of the House as to the pre- 
cise details, and the form in which this 
Resolution is to pass, the hon. Member 
himself admitted that, practically, there 
was a substantial agreement as to its 
nature. Why, then, are we to postpone 
it for consideration? The hon. Member 
for Newcastle says we are to do this be- 
cause of the absence of a certain num- 
ber of Members of the House. Sir, I 
can admit no validity in such an argu- 
ment. I admit that the absence of 
those Members ought not to induce us 
to hurry over a discussion of this kind, 
if there were any substantial difference 
of opinion amongst us ; but that has not 
been alleged. On the other hand, I will 
never admit that the absence of Mem- 
bers, not through any accident, not 
through misfortune, but through mis- 
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conduct and deliberate disregard of the 
Rules of the House, and of the autho- 
rity of the Chair—I cannot admit that 
absence caused by such reasons consti- 
tutes any ground for postponing a deci- 
sion at which we are otherwise prepared 
toarrive. Ihave heard no reason urged 
in support of the adjournment except 
that of the absence of certain Members, 
and I can see no validity in that argu- 
ment. If the House were to require 
further time for discussion, if there were 
substantial differences of opinion, I could 
understand the demand for adjournment; 
but I believe it has been admitted by 
almost all who have taken part in the 
discussion that there is something very 
nearly approaching unanimity upon this 
Resolution. I cannot see any reason 
whatever why we should adjourn. The 
hon. Member for Newcastle referred to 
what took place in a previous Parlia- 
ment upon this question; but the hon. 
Member, who, I believe, was not so con- 
stant an attendant of this House as 
others, has, it would seem, an imperfect 
recollection of what took place. He has 
said that the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite bore Obstruction with very great 
patience, and in that I can perfectly 
support him; but the hon. Member 
seems to forget, notwithstanding the 
great patience that was shown by the 
late Government in the matter of Ob- 
struction at the time, that in the last 
Session, a little more than a year ago, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
thought it necessary to bring forward 
Resolutions dealing, to a certain extent, 
with the Rules of the House, especially 
relating to Obstruction. Well, the hon. 
Member for Newcastle says the late Go- 
vernment met with very little support 
from us in their opposition to Obstiuc- 
tion. I absolutely deny that assertion. 
The Resolutions which the right hon. 
Gentleman brought forward were almost 
unanimously supported by those Mem- 
bers who now sit upon this side of the 
House who were in the last Parliament ; 
and the ouly criticisms—or almost the 
only criticisms which we made on those 
Resolutions were to the effect that we 
did not think they would be as effectual 
for their purpose as those who brought 
them forward seemed to suppose they 
would. The right hon. Gentleman the 
present Home Secretary and myself 
pointed out that those Resolutious were 
extremely inadequate to deal with Ob- 
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struction as it at that time existed. 
Nay, more; on that occasion I said I 
should do no more than point out to the 
House why these measures were inade- 
quate ; that I should not press my sug- 
gestions for Amendments, but should 
leave the responsibility with the Govern- 
ment. At the’same time, as I have 
said, I was of opinion that they would 
not find these measures adequate to deal 
with the evil which we recognized. I 
defy any hon. Member to point out any 
occasion on which the Opposition in the 
late Parliament put any obstacle in the 
way of, or thwarted in any way, the 
attempt of the late Government to deal 
with this question; and I should like 
to know on what instance the hon. Mem- 
ber relies when he says that those who 
now sit on this side gave a lukewarm 
support to the late Government in any 
effort made to grapple with this difficulty. 
Mr. CHAPLIN agreed with a great 
deal that had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle ; but he did not under- 
stand him when he said that a bargain 
had been made between the occupants of 
the two Front Benches in that House, 
because he had been waiting for some 
considerable time and with great anxiety 
to know what were the intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to the propositions that had ‘be: 
made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition. He 
might say for his own part, and he be- 
lieved he might say on the part of many 
hon. Members who sat on that side of 
the House, that he and they viewed 
with the deepest repugnance the Reso- 
lution, modified as it had been up to the 
present by the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He held an opinion 
similar to that expressed by a noble 
Lord—namely, that the course they 
ought to have pursued should have been 
to have limited the Resolution to matters 
of primary and Imperial importance 
mentioned in the Gracious Speech from 
the Throne; but, having regard to the 
circumstances of the case, the unmistake- 
able and manifest feeling on each side of 
the House, he and many others had sunk 
their individual opinions in their desire 
to facilitate the restoration of peace and 
order to the House. He thought, there- 
fore, they had, at least, the right to ask 
that some Member of the Government— 
he cared not whom it was—should state 
distinctly and categorically, whether they 























would accept the Amendments of his 
right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford North- 
cote). By the answer to that question 
he should be very much guided in the 
vote he should give. One word in reply 
to an observation and a challenge made 
by his right hon. Friend opposite, as to 
the conduct of the late Opposition when 
the right hon. Baronet below him was 
Leader of the House of Commons. He 
would give him the instance he wanted. 
He remembered an occasion when his 
right hon. Friend was in difficulties, 
when he was attempting to restore some- 
thing like order. How was he met by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright)? Why, instead of giving the 
Government the assistance they had a 
right to claim, that prominent Member 
of the Opposition counselled the Leader 
of the House to have a little patience — 
a little patience at a time when the pa- 
tience of the House had been long ex- 
hausted, and when the forbearance of the 
House was the wonder and amazement 
of the world. That was how the right 
hon. Gentleman was met by a Member 
of the present Government, when he 
was placed in difficulties such as the 
Government are now dealing with ; and 
he thought the Prime Minister would, 
at all events, exonerate the Opposition 
from the charge of adopting similar 
tactics. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE confessed that 
he had not thought that the amiable 
disposition of hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite towards the Treasury 
Bench would last for long. It seemed 
that no sooner were the Members of the 
House reduced, no sooner—without any 
wish to say anything disagreeable to 
those not now amongst them—had the 
bone of contention been removed, than at 
once the Members of the Opposition fell 
into what they considered their proper 
position, and commenced attacking in 
every way the Treasury Bench. He had 
an Amendment on the Paper, and as 
the object of the House was to arrive at 
a solution of this question as quickly as 
possible, he took it that they would hear, 
without absolutely unmixed regret, that 
he was unable to put that Amendment, 
owing to the fact that the Leader of the 
Opposition had put a previous one. He 
was precluded from putting his Amend- 
ment, and, that being so, he was not 
going to waste the time of the House by 
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making a speech upon it. He might, 
however, be allowed to say, in justifica- 
tion of his Amendment, that it appeared 
to embody the views of the Prime 
Minister before he had a conference with 
the Leader of the Opposition. After 
that conference the Motion the right 
hon. Gentleman brought forward seemed 
to embody his views. He had been some- 
what surprised to hear the Prime Minis- 
ter say that there was no difference of 
principle between the cldéture, as pro- 
posed in his (Mr. Labouchere’s) Amend- 
ment, and as the right hon. Gentleman 
originally intended to propose it to the 
House, and his present Resolution. But 
the cléture reserved to Members of the 
House their own liberties; whereas the 
Resolution placed them entirely in the 
hands of the Speaker [‘‘ Hear, tg! 
An. hon. Gentleman behind him sai 

‘‘ Hear, hear!’ and he had no doubt 
that the House felt the very greatest 
confidence in the Speaker. This Resolu- 
tion of the Prime Minister was owing to 
the confidence they had in him; but he 
ventured to say that before 50 years 
were over—[ Laughter |—well, before 20 
years were over, if Members liked that 
better, they would find that the proverb 
‘‘good kings are more dangerous than 
bad kings” was true also in regard to 
Speakers. Even before the present 
Speaker ceased to reign over them, it was 
very possible that they might have reason 
to regret this Resolution. He could 
imagine a case—and though he hoped it 
would never occur, yet he could very 
well believe it possible—in which an 
hon. Member, in an excited House, 
might rise, he would say, for instance, 
from the Front Opposition Bench, and 
endeavour ‘to dictate to the Chair the 
ruling on a certain point, and the ruling 
of the Speaker might make hon. Mem- 
bers indignant that he did not submit to 
their orders, and they would then take 
up their hats and troop indignantly out 
of the House, insulting both the Speaker 
and the House. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” Hon. 
Members seemed to say ‘‘Oh!”’ but he 
was only supposing a case which he 
hoped would never occur; and he came 
to the direct Question, which he sup- 
posed was the adjournment of the 
House. Certain hon. Gentlemen were 
in favour of the adjournment, and had 
given reasons in support of their view. 
He took it, however, that the vast ma- 
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adjournment. They had been talking a 
great deal about expediting Business; and 
it seemed to him that it would expedite 
Business, if they were at once to take 
the division on the Question of adjourn- 
ment, and then a division on the Main 
Question. 

Mr. WHITBREAD did not intend 
to follow that herring which the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincoln (Mr. Chaplin) 
had attempted to draw across the qnes- 
tion. He would not follow him into the 
strictures he had passed upon the con- 
duct of the Government when they were 
in Opposition during the last Parliament. 
But he felt it necessary to protest against 
one assertion of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle. The hon. Member had said 
that it was only because they wished to 
pass a severe and, as he thought, an 
unnecessary, measure for Ireland, that 
this Resolution was framed and pro- 
os Now, against that he (Mr. Whit- 

read) protested; and he would tell 
the hon. Member that if their object 
had been to pass the measure, and that 
had been their object alone, a very much 
more simple and drastic, and a much 
more effectual step might have been 
taken than that which the Prime Mi- 
nister had proposed to the House. The 
proposal of the Prime Minister had not 
reference to these Bills alone. It had 
reference to any or all measures that 
might be urgent, and he begged hon. 
Members to take this distinction to 
heart. He supported the Resolution, and 
thought that under the circumstances it 
was the least the House could do to re- 
gain control over its own proceedings. 
He supported it, not in order that they 
might be enabled to carry a severe mea- 
sure for Ireland, but in order that they 
might bring back into the House that 
freedom and liberty of discussion, not 
for one section or portion of the House, 
but for all—that liberty and freedom 
which those who had sat in Parliament 
before had loved and honoured. The 
hon. Member for Newcastle asked them 
whether they had any feeling—whether 
it was not a painful sight they witnessed 
to-night? He would tell the hon. Mem- 
ber that he (Mr. J. Cowen) had not a 
monopoly of the feeling of pain at what 
had occurred. He (Mr. Whitbread) 
never witnessed, and never thought when 
he entered Parliament that he should 
live to witness, so sad a scene as that. 


It had not been without difficulty, 
Ur. Labouchere 
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not without deep thought, that he had 
brought himself to be a party to such a 
grave alteration of the Rules as was 
proposed in the Resolution. He had been 
driven to it by one thing, and by one 
thing only—namely, the stern necessity 
of the case, and that same stern necessity 
drove him to impress upon them that 
this was not a time for hair-splitting over 
little differences, that it was not a time 
for each man to air his crotchets. They 
all had their plans—as many Members 
as there were in the House so many plans 
there were—for dealing with Order; but 
it was a time when they ought wisely to 
accept such an agreement as was pos- 
sible. He would tell the hon. Member 
for Newcastle, who asked for an adjourn- 
ment, that in his humble opinion—and 
he believed it was the opinion of the 
vast majority of the House—this thing 
would not brook delay. They could 
not and would not allow the Business of 
the House to be any longer obstructed, 
and its authority, and the authority of 
its Speaker, to be set at nought. ‘They 
must bring back their own control over 
their own Business as speedily as they 
could. 

Masor NOLAN said, a great many 
Members seemed to have lost sight of 
one of the original grounds on which the 
adjournment was proposed. Very few 
hon. Members knew what was the pro- 
position before the House at the present 
moment; and it would, therefore, be de- 
sirable that they should have it on the 
Paper before them before they were 
asked finally to decide. What had taken 
place to-day between the two first Front 
Benches? *.cording to usual custom, 
when Amcadments were on the Paper, 
they were taken one after the other in 
regular order. Instead of that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had had a private 
conversation—it was almost a private 
conversation, for hon. Members sitting 
where he (Major Nolan) was could hardly 
hear a word of it—with the occupants of 
the Front Opposition Bench. Possibly 
the members of the Press had heard 
that conversation, and those sitting near 
the right*hon. Gentleman; but it had 
not reached the other end of the House. 
An understanding was apparently ar- 
rived at. After that the Home Secre- 
tary (as well as he could hear) got up, 
declaring that he could easily put the 
Amendments and the Resolutions to- 
gether, that the thing was very simple. 
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The right hon. Gentleman went to the 
Table, having had the advantage of 
hearing what had been said, and endea- 
voured to put the thing in proper form ; 
but seemingly he had to give it up and 
say that someone on the opposite Bench 
should do it. Well, it had not been 
done; and he did not think, if Members 
of the House had to pass a qualifying 
examination on the subject, and their 
seats depended upon it, there would be 
four of them who would not be plucked 
when questioned as to what had occurred. 
That was one reason why there should be 
an adjournment; but there was another 
of equal importance. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Litton), two ex-Cabinet Ministers, 
and one Cabinet Minister made much of 
the value of unanimity on this matter ; 
but he did not think it would be of much 
advantage, seeing that a considerable 
number of Members who would have 
opposed it were not present. The vote 
given to-night might be unanimous; but 
over 30 Members who protested against 
it had been excluded from the debate. 
The present unanimity rather reminded 
him of the story of Narvaez, the Spanish 
Minister, who, on his death bed— 
[‘‘Oh!”]—the story was a serious one 
—who, on his death bed, was waited on 
by the clergyman administering the con- 
solations of religion. The clergyman said 
he hoped the dying man would forgive 
his enemies ; and the other, who had 
gone through a stormy life, replied that 
he had no enemies. It appeared to be so 
extraordinary a thing that a man who 
had been mixed up in public affairs 
should have no enemies that the clergy- 
man remarked upon the fact, expressing 
his surprise. The Minister, however, 
explained the matter by saying—‘‘ [have 
no enemies, for I have shot them all.” 
The Government might carry their Reso- 
lution by an unanimous vote, because 
those who would have objected were 
absent. It would be a generous act, and 
would go a great way towards removing 
the bad impression which that evening’s 
occurrence would create if the Govern- 
ment would grant an adjournment. He 
was sorry that he had been listened to 
with impatience ; but, at the same time, 
he had thought it his duty to support the 
Motion for adjournment. 

Mr. GORST said, it was a very curious 
commentary on the wordsofthe hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford, who had exhorted the 
House and his Party to return to the days 
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of calm deliberation, that when he rose 
for the first time that evening to put a 
question to the Government upon which 
the votes of many Members on that side 
of the House would depend, he should 
have some difficulty in getting a moments’ 
hearing. The question he wanted to ask 
the Government was, whether they did 
or did not agree to the suggestion made 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford 
Northcote)? The right hon. Baronet 
had clearly and distinctly placed before 
the Government certain Amendments to 
which he asked their attention; but no 
Member of the Government who had 
spoken in the debate since the question 
was put to the Government had thought 
it right to answer the question of the 
right hon. Baronet. As he had said, the 
votes of a considerable number of Mem- 
bers on that side of the House would 
depend on whether the Government 
would yield to the suggestions of the 
right hon. Baronet or not. If they were 
disposed to agree to the Amendments of 
the right hon. Baronet, those Members 
would be willing to let the Main Question 
be decided then; but if they were not 
agreed, those suggestions were of suchim- 
portance that they ought to be discussed 
bythe House. Every point which theright 
hon. Baronet the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion had put forward was a vital point. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Baronet very clearly stated the changes 
which he thought it would be desirable 
to make in the Resolution ; but the right 
hon. Baronet did not present a pistol to 
our heads and say—‘‘ Theseare my terms; 
I require you to say Aye or No to them ;” 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
apparently a rival in the same camp, 
now gets up and demands that we shall 
say whether we do or do not intend to act 
on the terms suggested. That is the exact 
question put forward to-night by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. We are willing 
to give a fair consideration to what has 
been said ; but it would not be regular, 
when we are engaged on one of the 
earlier Amendments to the Resolution, to 
accept any such compromise. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 28; Noes 
871: Majority 343.—(Div. List, No. 26.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Words tnserted. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman (SirStafford Northcote) move 
any further Amendment ? 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
propose to leave out in line 2 the words 
—‘ And if on the call of the Speaker 40 
Members shall support it by rising in 
their places.” 


Amendment agreed to; words left out 
accordingly. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
next Amendment I have to move, is after 
the words, ‘‘ majority of not less than 
three to one,’”’ to add the words, ‘‘ which 
majority shall consist of not less than 
300 Members.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 8, after 
the word ‘‘one,’”’ to insert the words 
“‘ which majority shall consist of not 
less than 300 Members.” —(Sir Stafford 
Northcote.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DILLWYN thought there had 
been some little misapprehension in re- 
gard to the few words which he had said 
at the beginning of the debate, as to the 
number which, in his opinion, would be 
sufficient to constitute a majority. He 
rose now for the purpose of correcting 
that misapprehension. What he had in- 
tended to convey to the House was, that 
the majority should be that of a House 
consisting of not less than 300 Members. 
He had never anticipated that the ma- 
jority itself should be 300. - His object 
was to provide against a small pocket 
majority—against a number of Ministers 
coming down and running through im- 
portant Business in a thin House at the 
end of the Session. To guard against 
this, he thought that the number of 
Membersin the House atthetime the Mo- 
tion was made should never be less than 
300. That would, he thought, be quite 
sufficient. He should certainly have 
liked to see a provision that the majority 
should not be less than 200; but if they 
required that there should be 300 Mem- 
bers in the House that would be a suffi- 
cient security. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped the 
House would not entertain the view that 
a House of 300 Members would be suffi- 
cient to pass a Resolution of such ex- 
treme importance. If such a regulation 
were laid down it might be that the 
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Resolution would be passed by a bare 
majority—151 to 149. 

Anhon. Memser: It would be neces- 
sary that the majority should number 
225. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA: Even then 
it would be shown that with a majority 
that amounted to very little more than 
one-third of the entire House there were 
75 Members against the proposal. He 
thought that, under all the circum- 
stances, the limitation suggested by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
was the most fair limitation—namely, 
that the majority itself should be one 
of 300. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : The hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) said the 
House were going to vote that 151 Mem- 
bers should have the power of bringing 
into operation this very important Rule. 
But it has been pointed out that he had 
completely misunderstood the matter, 
and that the number was not 151, but 
225. The hon. Member, however, is 
just as much scandalized at the larger 
number as he was at the smaller. The 
proposal which the Government are will- 
ing to concede is, that the Resolution 
should not be moved in a House consist- 
ing of less than 300 Members. The 
House well knows that a number of 
Bills of vast importance, and many 
changes in the law of the highest im- 
portance, have been carried by majori- 
ties of less than 225. It would weary 
the House to go through a list of 
such measures. Therefore, I really can- 
not think it is reasonable to say that a 
majority of 225 is not competent to 
establish an urgent case of the kind con- 
templated by the Resolution. Suffering 
as we have been, I do not think it is 
advisable that we should clog the whole 
of the machinery by requiring a larger 
majority. In the months of August and 
September it would be very difficult to 
get some 400 Members gathered to- 
gether in order to enable the House to 
get through the Public Business. I am 
quite willing, however, to carry conces- 
sion to the utmost point; but I cannot 
consent to agree to an absolute majority 
of 300. I would, therefore, propose an 
alteration in the Amendment of my 
right hon. Friend to provide that the 
majority should be in a House of not 
less than 800. I would propose to leave 
out four words, ‘‘ which majority shall 
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consist,’’ and to insert the words, ‘‘in a 
House of not less than 300.”’ 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ which majority shall consist,’’ 
and insert the words ‘“‘in a House,’’— 
(Mr. Gladstone,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘which majority shall consist’ stand 
part of the said proposed Amendment.” 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
will not detain the House for a moment 
further than to say that I feel it impos- 
sible to assent to the change proposed by 
my right hon. Friend. It seemed to me 
so important that the House should part 
with its power only by a real and sub- 
stantial majority of the House that I 
had, in the first instance, proposed that 
the majority should not consist of less 
than one-half of the entire House. Iam 
willing to substitute for that number 
800, which is below one-half of the en- 
tire House; 225 would be little more 
than one-third of the House. I cannot 
help thinking that the observations of 
the Prime Minister warns us of the 
precise danger which I mentioned as the 
one we had to avoid. He says that in 
the months of August and September it 
would be difficult to get any considerable 
number of Members together for the 
purpose of expediting the Public Busi- 
ness, except on special occasions of the 
highest importance. Now, as I under- 
stand the object of the Resolution, it is 
not to be moved with the general view 
of expediting Business, but only to meet 
special cases of public urgency and im- 
portance. I regret that I shall feel it 
necessary to divide the House upon the 
matter. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET was anxious to 
say a word in support of the observations 
which had been made by his right hon. 
Friend below (Sir Stafford Northcote). 
The House was asked now to make an 
important change in its orders, and they 
had arrived at a stage when it was pos- 
sible to come to some agreement. He 
took it for granted that the Resolution 
would only be made use of in a case of 
urgency, and in very exceptional in- 
stances. It did not appear upon the 
face of the Resolution itself; but he pre- 
sumed that it would be necessary to give 
some Notice. He wished to know what 
that Notice would be. He took it for 
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granted that, in a matter of this excep- 
tional importance, the Notice to be given 
would be sufficient to enable Members 
to be summoned. If that were so, and 
sufficient Notice were given to enable 
Members to be summoned to their places, 
there was no reason why the figure 300 
should not remain as the majority by 
which the Resolution could be put in 
force. He hoped, in view of this consi- 
deration, that the right hon. Baronet 
would persist in his Amendment, and 
not consent to any diminution of the 
figure 300. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 150; Noes 
234: Majority 84.—(Div. List, No. 27.) 


Words ‘‘in a House” inserted in the 
said proposed Amendment. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words - 
‘in a House of not less than 300 Mem- 
bers’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: In consequence 
of the House having decided that a ma- 
jority of 300 shall not be required to 
give effect to the Resolution before the 
House, I desire to put a question to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
House, to whom we are all so much in- 
debted. The old practice of the House, 
when about to decide so grave a ques- 
tion as the transfer of so large a propor- 
tion of its powers as the Resolution be- 
fore the House purports was, that there 
should be a Call of the House. When I 
addressed the House before, I ventured 
to emphasize the importance of adequate 
Notice of any intention to act upon this 
Resolution. Indeed, unless for the ex- 
ceptional circumstances under which the 
House finds itself placed, and that this 
Resolution is to be only a Sessional 
Order, that is to terminate with this Ses- 
sion, I should have entertained a very 
different opinion with respect to this pro- 
ceeding. When I supported the view 
of the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn), he proposed that the majority 
requisite to bring this Resolution into 
effect should not be less than 300; and 
I consider that the requirement of such 
a majority was very nearly equivalent to 
requiring a Call of the House; but now 
that the House has departed from the 
requirement of a majority of 300 to 
bring this Resolution into operation, I 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentlemar 
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the Leader of the House whether, .in the 
event of a future proposal to enforce 
this Resolution, it will be competent to 
any hon. Member to move for a Call of 
the House ? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE pro- 
posed to insert the words—‘‘ For the 
purpose of proceeding with such Bill, 
Motion, or Question.’”’ He said these 
words would give a general direction as 
to the object with which powers should 
be used. 


Poor Relief ( Clerical 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 10, after the words “with the Speaker,” 
to insert the words “for the purpose of proceed- 
ing with such Bill, Motion, or other Question.”’ 
—(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
agree to the Amendment. In answer 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), 
he must say he was sometimes sorry 
that the practice of making a Call of 
the House had been given up; but there 
would be nothing whatever in these Re- 
solutions to prevent any hon. Member 
raising the question of a Call of the 
House. 

Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, if upon Notice given 
a Motion be made by a Minister of the 
Crown that the state of Public Business 
is urgent, upon which Motion such 
Minister shall declare in his place that 
any Bill, Motion, or other Question then 
before the House is urgent, and that it 
is of importance to the public interest 
that the same should be proceeded with 
without delay, the Speaker shall forth- 
with put the Question, no Debate, 
Amendment, or Adjournment being al- 
lowed; and if, on the voices being given 
he shall without doubt perceive that the 
Noes have it, his decision shall not be 
challenged, but, if otherwise, a Division 
may be forthwith taken, and if the 
Question be resolved in the affirmative 
by a majority of not less than three to 
one, in a House of not less than 300 
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Members, the powers of the House for 
the Regulation of its Business upon the 
several stages of Bills, and upon Mo- 
tions and all other matters, shall be and 
remain with the Speaker, for the pur- 
pose of proceeding with such Bill, Mo- 
tion, or other Question, until the Speaker 
shall declare that the state of Public 
Business is no longer urgent, or until 
the House shall so determine, upon a 
Motion which, after Notice given, may 
be made by any Member, put without 
Amendment, Adjournment, or Debate, 
and decided by a majority. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I rise to 
move the second Resolution: ‘‘ That 
the state of Public Business is urgent;” 
and, in conformity with the terms of the 
first Resolution, I, being a Minister of 
the Crown, declare, in my place, that 
the Bill for the Protection of Life and 
Property (Ireland), now before the 
House, is urgent; and that it is of im- 
portance to the public interest that the 
same should be proceeded with without 
delay. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolved, That the state of Public 
Business is urgent. 


ORDER OF THE 


—— 00. — 


DAY. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND BILL. 


Resolution [January 28] reported, and agreed 
to :—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Pray- 
rarR, Mr. CHancetior of the Excuravrr, and 
Lord Freperick CavENDISH. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 





POOR RELIEF (CLERICAL GUARDIANS) 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Moorgz, Bill to facilitate 
the appointment of Clerical Guardians of the 
Poor in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Moorg, Mr. P. J. Smyru, Lord Epmonp 
Firzmavuricr, Mr. Errineron, Colonel Cour- 
HURST, and Mr. Motuioy. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bili 80.] 


* House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 4th February, 1881. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Ordered, That this House will not receive any 
petition for a Private Bill after Friday the 11th 
day of March next, unless such Private Bill 
shall have been approved by the Chancery Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice; nor any 
Petition for a Private Bill approved by the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice 
after Tuesday the 10th day of May next: 

That this House will not receive any report 
from the Judges upon petitions presented to this 
House for Private Bills after Twesday the 10th 
day of May next: 

Ordered, That the said orders be printed and 
published, and affixed on the doors of this House 
and Westminster Hall. (No. 10.) 


NOXIOUS GASES—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount MIDLETON asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, When it was their 
intention to bring in a Bill to deal with 
the question of Noxious Gases? He 
need not remind their Lordships that 
this subject had long occupied attention. 
The Acts passed on the subject several 
years ago owed their origin to Reports 
of Select Committees, made at the in- 
stance of their Lordships. Within two 
years of the passing of the last Act the 
grievances which had been before com- 
plained of became so much intensified 
that, on a Motion of a Member of their 
Lordships’ House, Her Majesty was 
pleased to appoint a Commission to in- 
quire into the subject. He had on for- 
mer occasions called their Lordships’ 
attention to the line of inquiry which 
was pursued by that Commission, and 
theconclusions at which they had arrived. 
He did not propose to recapitulate them ; 
but in order that their Lordships might 
not underrate the importance of the in- 
terests mixed up in this question, he 
would briefly enumerate the places and 
neighbourhoods in which the evils to 
be dealt with in any future Bill arose. 
They were — Glasgow, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Tyneside, Durham, and the coke 
oven district; Liverpool, and the adja- 
cent towns; St. Helens, Widness, and 
Runcorn ; Manchester, Nantwich, and 
Cheshire salt works; Flint, and the 
North of Wales chemical works ; Swan- 
sea, and the copper works of the southern 
part of the Principality; and last, but 
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not least, the banks of the Thames, both 
north and south, especially the northern 
portion of the Thames, from Blackwall 
down to Greenhithe. The population 
surrounding these places, more or less 
affected by the evils complained of, 
could not be less than the whole popula- 
tion of Ireland. It would, he believed, 
be noover-statementto say that 6,000,000 
of individuals—a very large proportion 
of them amongst the poorest of our popu- 


lation—were affected by the influences 


of these noxious gases. What hap- 
pened? The Commission to which he 
had referred made its Report in the 
summer of 1878. In the year 1879 a 
Bill was introduced by the President of 
the Local Government Board. That 
Bill, he believed, reached its second 
reading ; but for reasons which he could 
not enter into, although he could do so 
at the proper time, it perished in the 
‘‘ massacre of the innocents.” The next 
year, or rather the close of the same 
year, the evil had become so much 
aggravated that a deputation from Lan- 
cashire, headed by the noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Derby), had an interview 
with the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and urged upon him that, 
bad as matters were before, they were 
infinitely worse in the winter of 1879-80, 
and that it was absolutely necessary 
some further legislation should be initi- 
ated. Further legislation was promised, 
and another Bill, also on the lines of the 
Report of the Commission, was laid on 
the Table of their Lordships’ House in 
1880. Then came a change of Govern- 
ment, and, he supposed, with the change 
of Government came other subjects 
which demanded the attention of the 
new Government, and this important 
matter was forgotten. In July last he 
called attention to this neglect, and he 
received a very satisfactory reply from 
the Representative of the Local Govern- 
ment Boardin that House, to the effect that 
a Bill should be introduced at the earliest 
possible moment in the forthcoming 
Session. Information had reached him 
from very reliable quarters that the 
evils complained of had been even worse 
during the winters of 1879-80. The 
truth was, the influence of these noxious 
gases depended very much upon the pre- 
vailing winds, or whether there was no 
wind, and also upon the question of tem- 
perature. In consequence of the revival 
in trade, all these. evils were becoming 
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intensified. He had hoped, considering 
the early period at which they were 
called together, and the remark that 
fell from the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs as to the abso- 
lute want of Business in their Lordships’ 
House, that a Bill dealing with this 
subject would have been introduced at 
an earlier period. But, instead of that, 
one-sixth of the ordinary Session had 
now gone by, and no such Bill had been 
introduced. He hoped the time was 
coming when this subject would not 
escape the attention of the Government, 
but that it would be dealt with in a ju- 
dicious and effective measure. By so 
doing Her Majesty’s Government would 
earn the thanks of a very large portion 
of the working population of the 
country. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY, in re- 
ply, said, that early next week he would 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to con- 
solidate the Alkali Acts, and to make 
further provision for the regulation of 
alkali and other works producing noxious 
gases. 


Highway Act, 1878— 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—THE CATTLE TRADE. 


EXPLANATION. 


Eart SPENCER said, he wished to 
make a short explanation on the subject 
of a Motion of which his noble Friend 
behind him (the Earl of Airlie) had 
given Notice for that evening, and of a 
Question which his noble Friend wished 
to ask in moving his Motion. His noble 
Friend wished to move for Copies of any 
Correspondence that might have passed 
this year between the Veterinary De- 
partment of the Privy Council and the 
Committee of Lloyd’s on the subject 
of the importation of cattle into this 
country-; and to ask whether any com- 
mmunication had been made to Her 
Majesty’s Government by the Govern- 
ment of the United States with re- 
spect to any steps which the last- 
named Government might have taken 
or might propose to take with the object 
of stamping out cattle disease in the 
United States. Now, with regard to 
the Motion, he had to say that the Cor- 
respondence was not yet complete, and 
he did not think it would be for the 
public advantage that it should be pro- 
duced in an unfinished state. With re- 
gard to the question, no communication 
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had been made on the subject to Her 
Majesty’s Government by the Govern- 
ment of the United States; but there 
had been considerable Correspondence 
of another kind on the matter. In 
Papers which he presented last night, 
there would be found a great deal of in- 
formation on the subject of cattle disease 
in the United States. In these circum- 
stances, perhaps his noble Friend would 
think it more convenient to postpone 
raising anything like a discussion on 
the question till those Papers were in 
the hands of their Lordships. 

Tue Fart or AIRLIE said, that, after 
this intimation from the Government, he 
would postpone the matter. 


HIGHWAY ACT, 1878 — RE-APPOINT- 
MENT OF COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Tue Duxe or St. ALBANS asked Her 
Majesty’sGovernment, Whether they will 
re-appoint the Committee of last Session, 
or otherwise inquire into the unsatis- 
factory working of Highway Boards in 
various districts, with the view to the 
amendment of the Highway Act of 
1878? 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY, in re- 
ply, said, the Committee of last year was 
appointed on the Motion of the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl De La Warr). He 
hoped the noble Earl would move its re- 
appointment this year; and, if he was not 
prepared to do so, the Government would 
take the matter up. He thought it de- 
sirable that the Committee should be 
appointed shortly, and that it should 
proceed at once with its inquiry. The 
Highway Returns of last year had not yet 
been received, and some time must 
elapse before they were ready. 

Kart DE LA WARR said, he was 
quite prepared to move the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committee, when it could 
be done with due regard to the con- 
venience of the Government and of their 
Lordships’ House. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY asked 
the noble Earl when he proposed to do 
so? 

Eart DE LA WARR said, he would 
give Notice of doing so for an early day. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 4th February, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Privare Brix (Sy Order)—Second 
Reading—Committed to a Select Committee— 
Cheshire Salt Districts Compensation. 

Pustie Brixris—Second Reading—Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) [79]—First 
Night, debate adjourned ; Consolidated Fund *, 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—m0nn—— 


CHESHIRE SALT DISTRICTS COMPEN- 
SATION BILL (by Order.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 
Mr. LYULPH STANLEY moved— 


“‘ That it be committed to a Select Committee 

of Seven Members, Four to be nominated by the 
House and Three to be added by the Committee 
of Selection :—That such of the Petitioners as 
shall have presented their Petitions against the 
Bill on or before the 8th day of February may, 
if they think fit, be heard before such Com- 
mittee by their Counsel, and Counsel may be 
heard in support of the Bill against such 
Petitions.” 
He believed there was no opposition to 
the Motion. He thought it right, how- 
ever, to state that the Bill was not an 
ordinary Private Bill, but that it took 
power to levy a perpetual tax on the 
salt trade of Cheshire. He, therefore, 
thought it right to move that it should 
be referred to a Hybrid Committee 
instead of to an ordinary Private Bill 
Committee. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR thought it 
would be well to assent to the Motion, 
because, although it was a Private Bill 
so far as it related to the special district, 
it involved a tax of 3d. per ton upon an 
article of traffic in the district. Under 
these circumstances, he considered it 
necessary that the Bill should be referred 
to a Hybrid Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 
VOL. COLVIII. [rurep szrizs. } 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS (URGENCY)—MO- 
TIONS FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SPEAKER addressed the House 
as follows:—The House has entrusted 
to me great and unprecedented powers ; 
and I accept them with a grave sense of 
the responsibility imposed upon me. I 
shall endeavour to carry them out in 
such a manner as to maintain freedom 
of debate, which is one of the most 
cherished traditions of this House, and 
at the same time to restrain any abuses 
of that freedom. 

I am deeply sensible of the confidence 
which the House has reposed in me, at 
a time of unexampled emergency ; and, 
in discharge of the arduous duties now 
committed to me, I shall rely upon its 
generous support and indulgence. 

In a few days, I propose to lay before 
the House certain rules for the reguia- 
tion of its business, while the state of 
Public Business comtinues to be urgent. 
In the meantime, I have thought proper, 
at once, to frame a rule which is neces- 
sary toensure the uninterrupted progress 
of the urgent measure now before us. 


That rule is in the following terms :— 

That no Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House shall be made, except by 
leave of the House, before the Orders 
of the Day or Notices of Motions have 
been entered upon. 


QUESTIONS. 
—on—mn — 


FRANCE—FRENCH MERCANTILE MA- 
RINE BILL—BOUNTIES TO FRENCH 
SHIPPING. 


Viscount SANDON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’sGovernmenthave - 
received information that the measure for 
providing for Bounties to French Ship- 
ping has been passed by the Legislature 
of France; and, if so, whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a Copy 
of the measure as finally adopted, to- 
gether with any correspondence which 
has passed between the Governments of 
France and England on the subject since 
the Papers which were laid before Par- 
liament at the end of last Session; and, 
whether he is aware that somewhat simi- 
lar proposals for Bounties to American 
Shipping have been made in the Con- 
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gress of the United States; and, if so, 
whether he can lay any papers upon the 
Table of the House upon the subject ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, [have 
just laid on the Table further despatches 
from Lord Lyons respecting the Bill re- 
ferred to by the noble Lord, with a Copy 
of it as finally adopted and promulgated. 
No particulars as to similar proposals 
made in the Congress of the United 
States have reached Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment through any official channel ; 
but full information on the subject will, 
no doubt, be forwarded by Sir Edward 
Thornton. 


OF IRELAND — MOHILL, 
COUNTY LEITRIM. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has any official information 
of the resolution passed on Saturday 
22nd January, by the Mohill (county 
Leitrim) Guardians, in which they refuse 
to grant the workhouse for the use of 
troops, and in which they declare that 
Leitrim county is peaceable and requires 
no military ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
I have seen the resolution of the Board 
of Guardians to which the hon. Member 
refers; but it contains no allusion to the 
state of the county as regards crime, 
nor as regards its peaceable condition. 
It simply contains information with re- 
gard to the accommodation for paupers 
available in the workhouse. 


STATE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE NEW 
CODE OF REGULATIONS, 1881. 


Mr. J.G. TALBOT asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, When he proposes 
to lay the new Education Code upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Code was 
laid on the Table last night. It will be 
found that no changes have been made 
in it, except in the article relating to 
half-timers, which has been modified to 
meet the requirements of the Act of last 
year. In accordance with the promise 
made to Parliament last year, we have 
been carefully considering the Code, with 
a view to simplifying it and to securing 
the best educational results in return for 
the large annual grants made by this 
House ; but owing to the early meeting 
of Parliament, and to the necessity of 
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laying the Code on the Table within 
30 days after its assembling, we have 
not been able to satisfy ourselves as to 
some of the important changes we are 
contemplating. It will be necessary, 
before submitting them to Parliament, 
to subject them to the test of experiment, 
and when we have satisfied ourselves 
the sanction of the Treasury must be 
given to such changes as involve an al- 
teration in the mode of calculating annual 
funds. What, therefore, we hope to do 
is, later in the Session, to lay on the 
Table a Minute embodying the changes 
which we propose to introduce into the 
Code a year hence. This, we think, will 
give ample notice to those interested in 
the conduct and management of schools, 
and afford to Parliament time for con- 
sideration and discussion. 
MINES—THE COLLIERY RIOTS 
AT HINDLEY. 


Mr. DALY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is true that a meeting of colliers, 
computed at 20,000, was held at Am- 
berwood Common, near Hindley, on 
Wednesday 27th instant, at which some 
constables in plain clothes on being 
recognised were grievously maltreated, 
since numerous acts of violence were 
committed ; and whether, in vindication 
of Law and order, and for the protection 
of life and property, he will deem it his 
duty to advise Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to pass some measure of coercion 
or repression for this disturbed portion 
of Her Majesty’s dominions ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: [have 
received no special information in refer- 
ence to this matter. The Question of 
the hon. Member only came to my know- 
ledge this morning; therefore, I cannot 
give him full or precise details upon the 
subject; but I know there have been 
deplorable disturbances in those districts. 
In reference to the second part of the 
hon. Member’s Question, all I can say 
is no information has reached me, nor 
have I any reason to think that the 
ordinary law is not sufficient in those 
districts for the protection of life and 


property. 


IRELAND—ARKLOW HARBOUR. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked Mr. Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, Whetlier it is 
not a fact that, by the 32 Geo. 3, cap. 
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24, and 26 Vic. cap. 209, one of the ob- 
jects for which the Wicklow Copper 

ine Company was incorporated was 
‘‘the maintaining, repairing, and im- 
proving of the harbour of Arklow,” 
and, inasmuch as the said harbour has 
been allowed by default of the Com- 
pany to fall into a ruinous state, to the 
injury of the people of the town, who 
depend upon the sea fisheries for their 
livelihood, whether Government will 
take steps to insist either on having the 
harbour put in repair by the Company, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Acts vesting the property in them, or to 
stand aside and allow the townspeople 
to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered by the Treasury ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Sir, 
the facts are stated in this Question with 
substantial accuracy. Any person dam- 
nified by the condition of the harbour 
through the default of the Wicklow 
Copper Mine Company, can obtain re- 
dress in the ordinary course by an 
action in Her Majesty’s Courts. The 
harbour being the property of the Com- 
pany, it appears to me more the duty of 
the persons interested in the matter 
than of the Government to see that the 
Company duly discharge the obligations 
imposed on them by statute. My right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, in answer to a Question on this 
matter on the 24th of last month, ex- 
plained that the late Government had 
agreed to make a loan and grant for 
the purpose of this harbour; but their 
action was frustrated by that of the 
Company, over whom the Government 
have no control. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—PRIVATE 
ROOMS FOR MEMBERS. 


Mr. J. HOWARD asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether, with 
a view to the convenience of Members, 
as well as to securing their more con- 
stant attendance at the House, it is 
possible to provide a number of small 
private rooms which should be let by 
tender at the commencement of each 
Session ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, he was afraid he could hold out 
no prospect that the proposal of the 
hon. Member would be carried out. In 
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available for the purpose; and he 
thought, further, that it would be a 
very invidious thing for Members of 
the House to have chambers there. 


TRELAND—AGRARIAN OUTRAGES-— 
PRICE OF RETURNS. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether, in view of the 
paramount present importance of the 
Return of alleged Agrarian Outrages 
in Ireland during the ten months end- 
ing 30th November last, he will sanc- 
tion a considerable reduction in the rela- 
tively high price of 1s. 6d. at which 
the Blue Book in question is obtainable 
by the public; or, failing that, whether 
he will sanction a reduction of the cost 
of a large number of copies of the said 
Return, or its reprint in a cheaper 
form, for distribution amongst the con- 
stituencies of the United Kingdom ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The price of 1s. 6d. der this Blue Book 
is in accordance with the arrangement 
made some years ago, by which the 
charge for Parliamentary Papers was 
fixed at 3d. a sheet of four pages, less 
124 per cent on wholesale purchases. 
I am not aware of any case in which 
this charge has been reduced. In ordi- 
nary cases it is supposed about to cover 
the cost of paper and the mechanical 
part of printing only, allowing nothing 
for the cost of setting up the type, 
which is the heaviest charge. As this 
Blue Book consists of tabular matter, 
which is very expensive, it is not pro- 
bable, unless a very large quantity of 
copies were ordered, that it could be 
reprinted at any lower price. I am in- 
formed that up to the present time, 
besides the Copies supplied to Members 
of Parliament and subscribers, only 42 
Copies have been taken by the public. 
There is, therefore, no prospect of any 
such demand as would justify the ex- 
pense of reprinting the Return. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—CORRIDOR 
LOCKERS FOR MEMBERS. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, If he will provide 
additional corridor lockers for those 
Members of the House who are at pre- 
sent inconvenienced through want of 
such accommodation ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that the only place for additional 
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corridor lockers for the use of hon. 
Members was in the recess of the smok- 
ing-room curtain. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, as the Lord President has 
announced the intention to refer the 
Rivers Conservancy and Floods Preven- 
tion Bill to a Select Committee, the Go- 
vernment will constitute the said Com- 
mittee of Members of both Houses ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that 
the Bill in question having been in- 
troduced in the House of Lords, the 
initiative in any proposal concerning it 
must proceed from that House. The 
Lord President had given Notice of a 
Motion to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House, and, 
in doing so, no doubt he had consulted 
the wishes of that Assembly. He might 
add that there was no precedent for re- 
ferring a Bill, of which one House was 
seized, to a Committee of both Houses. 


CENTRAL ASIA — RUSSIA — ALLEGED 
MUTUAL ENGAGEMENTS. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther it is the fact as reported, that 
mutual engagements have been entered 
into between this Country and the Go- 
vernment of Russia, by which Russia 
has undertaken not to advance upon 
Merv, upon the condition that the Eng- 
lish occupation of Candahar shall be 
abandoned; and, whether negotiations 
are on foot with the object of obtain- 
ing such an engagement from Russia ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
there is not the slightest foundation 
for the statement referred to by my 
hon. Friend in his first Question. As 
to the second, we have reason to be- 
lieve that Russia is not advancing upon 
Merv; but this belief is not a conse- 
quence of any negotiations with us, no 
such negotiations having taken place. 


MERCANTILE MARINE — LIGHTS OF 
FISHING VESSELS. 


Mr. MURRAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a statement in the ‘‘ Times” of the 
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8rd instant, to the eftect that Prince 
Bismark has announced that he has 
successfully recommended the discarding 
of those rules which oblige fishing ves- 
sels to carry red and green lights as 
dangerous and misleading; whether any 
official intimation to this effect has 
reached Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, whether, as here rumoured, any 
other states have taken the same 
course ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
no official intimation to this effect has 
reached Her Majesty’s Government. 
Nor has any information been received 
that any other States have taken such 
a course. Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Berlin has been requested to report 
on the subject. 


STATE OF IRELAND — TREASONABLE 
PROCLAMATIONS — THE IRISH NA- 
TIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther a treasonable Proclamation ad- 
dressed to the men of Ireland, and 
signed ‘By order of the Ivish Na- 
tional Directory,’ has been circulated 
in England, and particularly whether 
such Proclamation was put up in the 
Roman Catholic school and chapel at 
a town in the west riding of York- 
shire on Sunday last; and, if so, what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to take to prevent the publication 
of treasonable Proclamations in Eng- 
land? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir. My attention has been called to 
the proclamation referred to, which has 
been posted in many parts of England, 
and the Government are taking such 
steps as they think necessary to as- 
certain the history and origin of this 
proclamation; but when the hon. and 
learned Member asks me to state what 
steps the Government propose to take, I 
submit that to make a public statement 
of that kind will not be advisable. I 
hope the House will be satisfied with the 
assurance that the Government are fully 
alive to the mischief and dangers of such 
proclamations, and are doing all in 
their power to prevent them. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that with refer- 
ence to the Question that had just been 
put to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department by the hon, and 
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learned Member for Chatham, he hegged 
to ask, Whether it is true that the 
placard in question was posted up in a 
Roman Catholic church and school in a 
town in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
on Sunday last; whether there is any 
foundation for the charge implied in the 
Question ; and, if so, whether the name 
of the place will be given, so that the 
members of the community may have an 
opportunity of repelling the slander ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I must 
ask the hon. Member to give Notice of 
that Question, as I have no particular 
information as to this or other places. I 
have seen copies of such a proclamation, 
which I am informed was put up in 
various parts of England and of the Me- 
tropolis. 


THE FRANCHISE (IRELAND). 


Mr. DAWSON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he was aware 
that, owing to the restricted state of the 
franchise in Ireland as compared with 
that existing in England and Scotland, a 
vast majority of the ratepayers in that 
country had no votes for Members of 
that House, and that consequently their 
voices could not be heard at the present 
crisis ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am aware 
that the state of the franchise in Ireland 
is very much more restricted than it is in 
England or Scotland. I am aware that 
it was so fixed at the time when the sub- 
ject of the franchise was re-considered, 
and it was rather to my surprise that 
it was so fixed with the general assent 
of the Representatives of Ireland. I am 
also aware, and the hon. Member is 
aware, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were very desirous to find a 
remedy for that state of things last Ses- 
sion, by introducing a Bill which the 
pressure of Parliamentary Business did 
not permit them to pass; and I may say 
that we should have been very desirous 
to re-introduce that Bill during the pre- 
sent Session, and probably to pass it, 
had we had no reason to believe that 
very serious obstacles would be placed 
in the way of Public Business. 


NAVY—H.MSS. “ ATALANTA.” 


Caprain PRICE wished to ask the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty a Question which 
he hoped he would be able to answer 
without Notice. It was, Whether there 





is any truth in the report that the figure- 
head of the ‘‘ Atalanta” has been picked 
up and brought home to England? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Admiralty, 
as far as I know, have not yet received 
any certain information on the subject. 
I may say, however, from the tone in 
which the Report has been discussed by 
the naval Lords, that I do not think 
they believe the figure-head belonged to 
the Atalanta. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_——>0a>— 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL.—[Br 79.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Gladstone, 
Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTRR: Mr. Speaker ; 


Sir, in moving the second reading of this 
Bill, I hope to detain the Housé but a 
short time, as the House gave me its 
attention when I first brought in the 
Bill. I shall only take the opportunity 
now of explaining some misconceptions 
which have arisen with regard to the 
Bill in the minds of some hon Members 
which I thought I had anticipated, and 
of noticing one or two objections that 
have been made against it. In the first 
place, I endeavoured, when I brought in 
the Bill, to make it clear what was its 
purport. I said that it was a very short 
enactment, all, in fact, contained in one 
clause, and that not a long clause; and 
my right hon. Friend the Prime Minis- 
ter, as well-as my hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
have also explained what the Bill was. 
At the same time, I cannot help think- 
ing thatthe House, or, at least, some hon. 
Members of the House, have not clearly 
remembered, or clearly observed, that 
with regard to the offences other than 
treason, treason-felony, or treasonable 
practices, for which the Lord Lieutenant 
may arrest a person in a prescribed 
district on reasonable suspicion, that 
those offences are confined to crimes 
which are already punishable by law 
—namely, the committing of an act 
of violence or intimidation, or an en- 
deavour to incite to an act of violence 
or intimidation, tending to interfere with 
or disturb the maintenance of law and 
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order in the prescribed district. That 
confines the operation of the Bill to what 
I endeavoured to point out to the House 
seemed to us, in this emergency, to be 
necessary—that is, that the Government 
should be able to arrest, and detain for 
a limited period, persons who may be 
reasonably suspected of being either the 
planners or the perpetrators of outrages 
—persons either committing outrages 
.themselves, or abetting others in the 
committal of outrages. But the Bill 
does not go further than that. I find 
that one or two hon. Members have sup- 
posed that the Bill would apply to public 
meetings in general. That is a great 
mistake. I have also found that there 
was considerable misapprehension of the 
remarks which I used in my speech. I 
admit that my language was strong; 
but I do not think it was stronger than 
was deserved with regard to the men 
who commit or incite to the committal of 
actual outrages. I described them as 
what I think they generally are, the 
mauvais sujets of a particular district— 
village tyrants, and, generally speaking, 
dissolute ruffians. It is extraordinary 
to find how these words, which were 
pretty clearly reported, were misunder- 
stood. In some places I have seen it 
stated that I made that charge against 
the people of Irelandin general. Well, 
to my mind, the fact that such a suppo- 
sition has been made isthe greatest pos- 
sible slander upon the people of Ireland. 
The people of Ireland are certainly not, 
as a people, the planners and perpe- 
trators of outrages. Another hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to think that I was attacking 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland. I need not say that I did 
nothing of the kind. With regard to 
those who have been acting with the 
Land League meetings, although I have 
said, and I think I was right in saying, 
that I consider in many cases they have 
been reckless and careless as to the effect 
of their words, and have not taken that 
care which I should have expected men 
in their position would have taken to 
prevent outrages following upon their 
speeches, yet I never said, and I never 
supposed, that as a rule any speaker 
of eminence, or any Member of this 
House, has incited to the perpetration 
of any outrage. AllI wish to be under- 
stood is this, that the Bill is meant to 
deal with those who are reasonably sus- 
pected of committing positive outrages 
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and crimes, or of inciting to or abetting 
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in their commission. Then again, in the 
course of the debate, there has been a 
good deal of comment upon the retro-. 
spective character of the Bill. Perhaps 
the Committee would be the more appro- 
priate place for remarks upon that part 
of the clause ; but still I do not wish to 
pass it over altogether. We have done 
exactly the same thing in this Bill as 
was done in the Westmeath Act. We 
have made it retrospective, as the West- 
meath Act was made retrospective, and 
our reason isthis. We bring in this Bill 
not for any purpose of vengeance—not 
with any purpose of even righteous ven- 
geance—but our object is preventior, 
and the preventive character of the Bill 
would be very much injured if we did 
not obtain the power to reach, and to 
prevent from committing more outrages, 
those whom we reasonably suspect of 
having committed outrages. I do not 
know that I need dwell more upon this 
part of the matter now, but that is our 
reason for making the Bill retrospective. 
Remarks have also been made, and 
surprise has been expressed, chat we 
should have proposed such general 
powers for dealing with those whom we 
suspect to be guilty of high treason, 
treason-felony or treasonable practices. 
I am not surprised at hon. Members 
opposite asking for more particulars 
upon that matter than I feel myself 
able to give, and I must again appeal 
to the House to trust the Executive 
Government upon this question. We 
should not have put in this clause unless 
we had reason to believe that it is re- 
quired; and, from the nature of things, 
it is impossible for us to explain our 
reasons to the House. One fact that 
has happened will enable me to give 
some idea of those reasons to hon. Mem- 
bers. A Question has been asked of my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
(Sir William Harcourt) with regard to 
a placard or proclamation that has been 
very extensively circulated. Hon. Mem- 
bers, I dare say, are aware of the terms 
of that proclamation. It is one certainly 
of a very treasonable character. It ad- 
vises quiet for the present, but present 
quiet only to be able more effectually to 
disturb the peace, and, in fact, to under- 
take rebellion at a near future. The 
words of the proclamation are—‘“ Our 
present duty is to prepare, and watch, 
and wait until the hour for action comes.”? 
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I do not think that it would be easy to 
find any short written notice that could 
contain more, within a few words, of 
_a rebellious nature than that docu- 
ment. The fact that I wish to bring 
before the House is not simply that 
such a proclamation has been posted 
up at one place in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, but that it has been posted up 
all over Ireland, in very many places in 
England, including the Metropolis, and 
in some places in Scotland, thereby prov- 
ing the existence of a very considerable 
and active organization, and an organi- 
zation that has this faculty about it, 
which makes it the more dangerous, 
that it has the means of being able: to 
do what is in fact a treasonable thing— 
namely, the posting of such a placard 
without the police either in England, 
Ireland, or Scotland being able to dis- 
cover the persons who posted it. 

Mr. FINIGAN: I merely rise— 

‘*Order!”}—to ask the right hon. 

entleman to state where this placard 
has been posted in Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have not 
got the names of the places; but I have 
heard of them, day after day, in letters 
from Ireland and elsewhere, and I have 
received copies of the proclamation 
which have been posted up in different 
places. There is no question whatever 
that it has been extensively posted in 
Ireland. The only other remark I wish 
to make with regard to the Bill has 
reference to the supposition apparently 
prevalent in some quarters that the pro- 
vision requiring lists of arrests to be 
laid upon the Table of the House is a 
novelty. As regards these lists, we 
have again done precisely what was 
done in the Westmeath Act. In that 
Act it was required that a list should be 
put upon the Table of the House, and 
the ground given of the arrest of any 
particular person, which ground I take 
to be either treason, treason-felony, 
treasonable practices, or crimes punish- 
able by law, under the second head. I 
do not wish that there should be any 
misunderstanding in the matter; and, 
therefore, it should be clearly under- 
stood that it is not the object of the 
Government that the sanction of Parlia- 
ment should be required for any particu- 
lar arrest, nor will there be any provision 
in the Bill attempting to make such 
sanction necessary. In noticing some of 
the comments that have been made upon 
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the Bill, perhaps the House will expect 
me to allude more particularly to the 
objections that have been made to the 
Returns which have been produced. 
Now, as regards those Returns, and espe- 
cially as regards those contained in the 
two Blue Books, the last of which was 
presented this morning, I must first state 
that I have had nothing whatever to 
do with their preparation. In fact, I 
did not see them until they were past 
any possibility of correction by me. 
I thought that my duty was to allow 
them to be made out in precisely 
the same way—in fact, to direct 
that they should be made out in pre- 
cisely the same way that they have been 
hitherto made out. I believe the first 
time such Returns as those contained in 
these Blue Books were made was by my 
Predecessor, who issued a volume last 
year; and exactly the same course 
has been taken in regard to them 
now as was taken at that time. Some 
hon. Members seem to suppose that it 
was from those Returns that I myself 
became convinced of the necessity of 
this Bill, and that I convinced my Col- 
leagues; but, as I have stated, I never 
saw them. What did happen was this. 
Day after day I had to spend hours— 
such I trust as I shall never have to 
spend again—in reading the full parti- 
culars of the cases of outrage that came 
before me, and I must most honestly 
say that this abstract which has been 
given to the House, instead of being an 
exaggeration, does in fact very much 
underrate the extent and meaning of 
the reported offences. One objection 
made to those Returns is that they are 
so framed and drawn up as to give a 
much larger number of outrages than 
they ought to give, and that, in some 
cases, the outrages have been duplicated 
and triplicated and even more. Well, 
allow me to read the statement which 
the Inspector General, Colonel Hillier, 
has made with regard to the manner 
in which those Returns were prepared. 
He says— 


‘‘ With regard to the cases in which ‘one 
proceeding is numbered as several offences,’ 
this method of recording outrages has been in 
practice in this department since 1844 when- 
ever several offences of a different character 
were perpetrated on the same occasion and by 
the same party. On the other hand, it has 
been usual, where there was reason to believe 
that two or more outrages of a similar nature 
were perpetrated by the same party on the 
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same occasion, to record the case as only one of 
its kind. It is evident that as this practice has 
been the basis on which all the former Returns 
have been prepared, it would have invalidated 
comparison and caused confusion if, in prepar- 
ing the present Returns, any change had been 
made.” 

I think hon. Members will agree with 
me that I should not have been justi- 
fied in making any change; but, of 
course, it is quite open to hon. Mem- 
bers to say that, although there is no 
change, yet the result is to make an un- 
fair representation of outrages. That, 
however, is not the case. There are 
two ways in which we may reckon out- 
rages. On the one hand, we may 
reckon by the number of offences. For 
instance, if a man breaks into a house, 
that may be counted as one offence ; if 
he assaults someone in the house, that 
may be considered another; and if he 
obliges that person to take an oath, that 
may be counted asa third. Some hon. 
Members say that as all these offences 
are committed at the same time the 
better plan would be to take them all as 
one offence, and make out the number 
of people outraged. Well, if I had 
originally framed the Returns merely 
for Parliamentary purposes and not as 
public statistics, I think I should have 
proceeded upon that principle, because 
what we have to consider is the number 
of persons outraged and injured. If 
you reckon by the number of people 
charged, then the underrating of the 
number of offences consequent on the 
adoption of that mode of counting 
mak:s up for any exaggeration in the 
number through the adoption of the 
mode of reckoning which I described 
first. I occupied some hours last Sun- 
day in going through the Returns re- 
lating to the Province of Leinster for 
the end of October, and I find that if I 
were to reckon the outrages and offences 
as they are reckoned in the Blue Book 
they amount to 160; but if I consider 
only as one offence those cases in which 
the same persons were engaged at the 
same time in outraging the same indivi- 
dual, and if, on tie other hand, I take 
as two or three outrages those that were 
offences against two or three individuals, 
I find that the result is precisely the 
same. According to the one calculation 
it is 160, and according to the other it is 
160. I then took the county of Galway. 
I am sorry to say that even up to the 
end of October the county of Galway 
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stands prominently forward in regard 
to the number of outrages committed 
there, and that it exceeds the whole 
Province of Leinster. The offences in 
Galway are 189 under the one mode of 
calculation, and 189 under the other. I 
took also the county of Kerry, and there 
the one method gives three less than 
the other, or 112 against 115; and in 
another county—Limerick—which I 
took, the figures were in the same pro- 
portion, but reversed in relation to each 
other, there being 51 in the one calcula- 
tion and 49 in the other. Let me illus- 
trate this statement by reference to a few 
cases. At page 97 of the Blue Book, 
Nos. 54 to 58 are reckoned asfive offences. 
It appears that at about 1 o’clock, a.m., 
a party of men broke into the house of 
Walter Burke, and swore him to do no 
work, except herding, for his master. 
They also “‘ carded” him and kicked 
him in a most brutal manner. All this 
is set down as two cases—administering 
an unlawful oath, and committing an 
aggravated assault. Then, in the case 
of the three offences which come im- 
mediately after, a party of men with 
blackened faces are stated to have sworn 
a@ man to give up possession of some 
land of which he had obtained posses- 
sion some time before, and also to have 
kicked and “carded” him in a brutal 
manner, killed his dog, broken the 
windows of his house, and, on leaving, 
to have fired two shots. Now, according 
to the calculation that some hon. Mem- 
bers would prefer, these cases which are 
recorded as five offences should only be 
two. It is worth noting, because I 
think it will serve to show that there is 
no exaggeration in these Returns, that 
in the original description given by the 
constabulary, though the wife of one of 
those men was taken out of bed and ill- 
treated, yet that is not considered as a 
separate offence. Now, take a case given 
on page 94. It is called one case, No. 22. 
A woman who owned a small farm was 
twice fired at in front of her cottage. 
She swears that she saw two men fire a 
shot each and then run away. Now 
that, I think, may fairly be regarded 
as two offences, because either of those 
shots might have killed the woman. 
Again, take the case No. 24 on the same 
page, and the cases which follow up to 
No. 30 ; you find these cases represented 
as seven cases, and that the same offence 
is committed twice over by the same 
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parties. But in case 25, you find this 
description— 

“At about half-past 1 in the afternoon, a 
party of about 12 men visited the house of the 
persons named, and swore them to give up about 
six acres of land.’’ 

Now that is treated as one offence, al- 
though six different houses were visited, 
and six different persons had an offence 
committed against them. I do not 
know that I need go into any more cases. 
I think I have done enough to show 
conclusively that there has been no 
attempt on the part of the constabulary 
to exaggerate these Returns; but I want 
hon. Members to bear in mind that there 
is yet another and it may be not a 
very unfair way of reckoning outrages 
and offences, and that is not merely by 
the number of offences or of persons 
against whom they are committed but by 
the number of persons who commit them. 
But.of these no account has been taken. 
On page 94 you will find, in case No. 18, 
that a party of 20 men were engaged in 
the commission of one offence. In No. 
25, an offence committed by 12 men is re- 
corded as only one case ; and if you will 
refer to the Blue Book which has just 
been issued, and which gives Returns for 
the county of Leitrim, you will find on 
page 65, in case 22, that 17 men visiting 
a house is recorded as only one case ; the 
next entry, case 23, refers to a party 
of five or six men, and it is put down 
as two cases; and a little further on 
where there was a party of 30 men it is 
only recorded as one case; and so on. 
If any hon. Members have really any 
doubt as to the condition of parts of 
Ireland, in consequence of which we 
have felt it to be our duty to bring in 
this Bill, let them read the Returns which 
have been circulated this morning in 
regard to the county of Leitrim. I do 
not know that the House wishes for any 
further confirmation as to what is the 
real state of things prevailing in Ireland. 
I could give it to them if they desire 
that I should do so. I know that the 
details are distressing, and they would 
be very dull if they were not distressing ; 
still it is almost necessary that I should 
submit them to the consideration of the 
House. I have heard a great deal of 
doubt expressed as to whether the effect 
of this lawlessness, or rather the effect 
of this obedience to an unwritten law 
instead of the law of the land, goes be- 
yond matters connected with the pay- 
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ment of rents or disputes between land- 
lord and tenant. Now that is an entire 
mistake, and I think we should be sur- 
prised if it were not a mistake. It is 
not, as I ventured to say before, a hope- 
ful experiment to put in the place of the 
law of the land an unwritten law and 
an irresponsible law upon any particu- 
lar matter; and you may be quite sure 
that if this is done in one matter, the 
law will be defied, condemned, and 
ignored in other matters, and there is 
nothing in the character of the people 
of Ireland, with all their good qualities, 
but in fact there is much in that cha- 
racter which makes it especially danger- 
ous, that they should be allowed to set 
the law at defiance. A day or two ago 
I had the following statement sent to 
me. At the Galway Quarter Sessions 
recently, the Recorder of Galway took 
his seat, and, addressing the Grand Jury, 
said — 

“There usually are about 300 civil bills to be 
tried at this Sessions, while at present there are 
only about 30, principally for recovery of shop 
goods. Itis unnecessary to refer to the cause, 
as people are afraid to go to law to recover their 
just debts, and the result of such a state of 
things must be general bankruptcy.” 


Does any hon. Member suppose that it 
was owing to the good state of Galway 
that there were so few civil bills to be 
tried? It was owing to the fact that 
there is no use in sending out processes, 
because they could not be served; and 
that observation applies quite as much 
to actions for debt as to those for rent. 
Only this morning I received a very 
strong and curious illustration of this 
from the county of Longford. The 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) brought before the House, 
some days ago, the failure of an at- 
tempt to serve processes with regard to 
rent, which seemed to me at the time to 
be one of the strongest cases that could 
be brought against the condition of a 
county, although the hon. Member seemed 
to think that it was in a very good con- 
dition. The hon. Member acknowledged 
that the landlord was a good landlord, 
and there was no attempt to show that 
the rents were unreasonable, and yet it 
required almost an army to take the 
first steps towards enforcing the pay- 
ment of rent. Well, I find the County 
Court Judge of Longford making this 
statement only a few days ago. He 
said— 
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~ “That he could let the jury go back to their 
room if it were not for what had occurred since 
he took his seat in that Court—he meant the 
civil side of the Court. He found that a large 
number of civil bill processes had been un- 
served by reason of an organized system of 
terrorism exercised against the officers of that 
Court. He now spoke to them with the hope 
that they, as well as he, would give some words 
of advice—and he hoped their advice would not 
be in vain—to persons who attempted to pre- 
vent the due administration of the law. He 
also hoped, and it was his earnest desire, that 
those persons would profit by and accept those 
words of advice, which he gave most sincerely 
for their good, in order to save their families 
and friends from trouble and disaster to them- 
selves. It could not and would not happen that 
the law of the land would be set at naught by a 
system of terrorism which had, and he regretted 
to say still existed, in not only one portion, but 
several parts of that county. He found that, 
through this system of terrorism, more than one 
half of the civil bill processes for this Sessions 
had been unserved, a great number of which were 
neither ejectment processes nor processes for 
rent, but for ordinary debts-—debts due, or dis- 
puted, between man and man.” 


I have received a long statement from 
the Inspector of Constabulary, in which 
he confirms these remarks. He says— 

‘* The solicitor to one of the banks told me 
the manager informed him bills are not taken 
up. Those who got the money on the bills de- 
mand a simple renewal of them, saying, ‘ If you 
don’t like to renew you can do your best, and 
see what good that will do you.’ I knowshop- 
keepers in this town who intended taking out 
processes for money due for shop goods, but 
who, since terrorism became supreme, have, in 
their wisdom, not taken them out; and other 
shopkeepers say it is useless to take them out, 
for even if the preliminary difficulty of serving 
them were got over, and decrees were obtained, 
the decrees would be useless, for who would 
execute them, or who could be got to purchase 
goods seized under them ?”’ 


Unless this Bill is passed, I believe that 
the law is insufficient to protect the 
officers. We can protect them in the 
serving of processes, but we cannot pro- 
tect them from revenge and secret out- 
rage afterwards. That isthe effect, and 
the natural effect —the almost certain 
effect—of allowing the law to be defied. 
That is the kind of argument which has 
brought conviction to my mind, and has 
led me to impress upon my Colleagues 
the necessity, in which they have agreed 
with me, for bringing forward a mea- 
sure of this kind. My hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell) made, the other even- 
ing, a very able speech—indeed it would 
not be easy for him to make a speech 
which was not able—which I must 
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be allowed to notice, because it appears 
to me to be a speech that requires an 
answer. My hon. and learned Friend 
seemed to suppose that it was not by 
facts such as those which I have stated 
to the House that I arrived at the 
conviction and persuaded my Colleagues 
to introduce this Bill, but because I 
was influenced by a number of land- 
lords in Ireland. I need not say that 
there is no foundation for the state- 
ment, and my hon. and learned Friend 
himself removed it when he said that 
the landlords had such a bad opinion of 
me that they would not come near me, 
and that they were anxious to take 
vengeance on me for the trouble I took 
with respect to the Bill of last year. If 
my hon. and learned Friend, with his 
great ability and forensic skill, is driven 
to suchan argument as that, his case must 
be bad indeed. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman made the extraordinary state- 
ment that these outrages were, in fact, 
the creation of the landlords ; but my 
right hon.Friend the Prime Minister, in 
his speech, asked the question, why crime 
was greatest in the last quarter, when 
distress and evictions were least? Well, 
my hon. and learned Friend thought that 
he ought to answer the question. I do 
not wonder at him; it was a question 
which required an answer, and I do 
not think that it has been satisfactorily 
answered yet. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman accounted for it mainly by 
saying that the tenants had something 
to fight for, seeing that they had their 
harvests to hold. I am not going into 
the question whether they ought to hold 
their harvests or not, though it is rather 
a curious doctrine of morality to say that 
certainly men ought not to pay their 
debts if they are able to pay them. Of 
course, a man ought to pay his debts if 
he is at all able to do so, and I do not 
suppose anyone would for a moment 
doubt that there are cases without num- 
ber in which men have held their harvests 
and have refused to pay, who were per- 
fectly able to pay. I know of cases of 
men who held their harvests and _ re- 
fused to pay, who were on visiting 
terms with the agent of the gentleman 
who asked them to pay their debts, 
who met him at parties, and were as 
able to pay as he was able tolet. But the 
word had gone forth, and the unwritten 
law had to be obeyed. It would not be 
good for them if they paid, and it would 
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be rather good for them if they did not 
pay. I need not, however, go into 
cases of that kind. Holding the harvest 
and not paying the rent is not one of 
the offences against which this Bill is 
directed. What I want to know is, how 
the statement that they felt they had 
something to fight for when they had 
the harvest to hold, in any way apolo- 
gizes for, or satisfactorily explains away, 
the outrages? What we take power to 
do in this Bill is not to arrest men who 
do not pay their rent, or fulfil their 
contracts; but to arrest those who break 
the law, and yet contrive to escape the 
legal consequences of their acts. The 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor 
Power), with all his remarkable ability 
—an ability of which we are all well 
aware—very often cannot help making a 
strong and an able statement of what 
strikes him, forgetful of the effect it may 
have upon his argument or upon his 
Friends. The hon. Member made a 
statement which hit his friends quite as 
hard as his foes. He said that outrages 
were now falling off in Ireland; and he 
added that, perhaps, the reason was that 
so many Members for Ireland were in 
the House of Commons, and not in Ire- 
land, at the present moment, I suppose 
that, on the other hand, the reverse of 
that during the months of November 
and December was due, in his estima- 
tion, to the fact that almost all the Irish 
Members were then in Ireland. Well, 
I do not believe that at all. I believe 
the reason of the increase of the out- 
rages in the last two months of the year 
was a growing feeling in the minds of 
many persons in Ireland that they could 
defy the law successfully by outrage. 
That was a sort of notion and belief that 
spread very much, and just in propor- 
tion as it succeeded it had astill greater 
chance of success. On the other hand, I 
am glad to say that we have now a dimi- 
nution of outrages. Although the Return 
which I shall put before the House to- 
night shows that the month of January 
has the largest number of outrages since 
1845, with the exception of the months 
of November and December, yet the 
Return for that month shows a consi- 
derable decrease. And why? Because 
this Bill has been brought in. Because 


the men who have been planning and 
perpetrating these outrages see that 


the country is in earnest, and that Par- 
They know that 


liament is in earnest. 
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the men who break the law will no 
longer enjoy the immunity they have 
had since they entered upon crime—an 
immunity secured by the very commis- 
sion of crime. By the terror they have 
struck around them they have prevented 
evidence being brought against them, 
and they have brought usto the sad and 
sorrowful conclusion that, for a short 
time, in order to meet this emergency, 
we must take the power of detention 
without that legal evidence which these 
men make it impossible for us to obtain. 
At the same time, it must not be sup- 
posed that, even with this reduction of 
crime in Ireland during the past month, 
matters are not still left in a very serious 
state indeed. I could cite cases well 
calculated to arouse both indignation 
and sorrow, that we have been informed 
of only this morning. Do not let the 
House suppose that because the outrages 
have decreased, because, as I believe, 
they will still further decrease, that, 
therefore, this Bill is not necessary. Tf, 
after having used a threat—I will admit 
that it is a threat—to the men who do 
these things, that they cannot do them 
with safety, the House was to turn 
back, and for one moment to relax its 
determination to proceed with this Bill, 
then I am quite sure that the only law 
in Ireland would soon be the unwritten 
law of the Land League. I beg to move 
that this Bill be now read a second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. W. £. Forster.) 


Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that in ris- 
ing to move as an Amendment that this 
Bill be read this day six months, he did 
so with a full sense of the grave respon- 
sibility that devolved upon him. He 
did not intend, in what he should say, 
to imply any kind of attack upon the 
Government or upon the Members com- 
posing the Ministry. He believed that 
every Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment produced this measure with re- 
luctance and pain, and had only been 
brought to introduce it by a sense of 
what seemed to him to be the gravity of 
facts warranting its introduction. He 
hoped he should not be wrong in assum- 
ing that every Member of that House— 
at least, every Member on that side— 
regretted that any Government, much 
more a Liberal Government, should 
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have to make the humiliating ayowal 
that the ordinary law was not enough ; 
and that, in order to govern, they were 
obliged to propose a Resolution super- 
seding the rights of the people and 
abolishing their Constitutional liberties. 
His first objection to the introduction of 
the Bill was that no crime was shown 
to exist which the ordinary law was not 
equal to meet, and, in many cases, had 
succeeded in punishing. It had been 
said that that was an argument he was 
not entitled touse, because a panicexisted 
which, it was alleged, had been created 
by an organized system of terrorism. 
They could not quite deal with Ireland 
as they dealt with England, for it was 
true that in the former country evils had 
existed for many generations for which 
no remedy had been attempted. Habits 
existed which had no parellel here. 
Many Members of that House were old 
enough to remember the time when the 
landlords, encumbered with debt, en- 
couraged resistance to civil law when it 
was set in motion against themselves. 
These landlords who to-day asked for 
extraordinary powers had themselves 
left a bad example to the unfortunate 
and miserable men who to-day threatened 
and repeated the bad acts of their su- 
periors. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary had said that the effect 
of this terrorism was to prevent injured 
persons from prosecuting, witnesses from 
giving evidence, and juries from convict- 
ing; but the measure now brought for- 
ward would not ensure that persons 
should prosecute, that witnesses should 
testify, or juries convict. All it would 
do would be to give to the Government, 
or to the unfortunate Gentleman—and 
unfortunate, indeed, would be his posi- 
tion, charged with this duty, who had 
the right of arresting—to give to him 
the duty of superseding the conscience 
of the prosecutor and the evidence of 
witnesses ; to take the place of all juries, 
and, on suspicion, to have the power to 
imprison the person whom he arrested 
for 18 months. He did not believe that 
there would be any step taken except 
with the very best intentions; but he 
submitted to the House that, in threat- 
ening the liberties of its citizens, good in- 
tent was not enough, and unless a case 
was overwhelmingly made out they 
ought not to entrust to any Government 
the right to supersede the law. Because 
panic prevailed amongst hon. Gentle- 
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men opposite that was no reason why 
they should supersede the law to-day. 
The right hon. Gentleman had told them 
that the terror was occasioned by two 
classes—men from old secret societies, 
and men belonging to the new ones. 
Would the House pardon him if he 
pointed out why the old secret societies 
existed? . They existed because the 
landlords extorted unjust rents, and 
compelled their tenants to pay an enor- 
mous price for rooms—it was a shame 
to call them rooms, for he had seen 
hovels in which hon. Members would 
not kennel their dogs nor stable their 
horses—rent which it was impossible 
for them to pay. These unfortunate 
people had no law to appeal to, nor 
could they appeal to Parliament, for 
Parliament was deaf to their appeals. 
This was not an evil created to-day or by 
the Land League; it was an evil to 
which, years ago, the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government had 
directed his attention, and tried to 
grapple with; but which had baffied 
him, because his generous efforts had 
been crippled by the very landlord class 
now asking for protection by coercive 
law. Whatwastheresult? These men 
could not appeal to the law—for them 
the statute had no relief; so they made 
their own laws, and, the Courts being 
shut to them, established their own 
secret tribunals, secret because illegal. 
The Prime Minister had made several 
attempts to remedy this state of things; 
but the rights of land were valued in 
‘‘ another place ”’ at a higher rate than 
the rights of life, and so those efforts 
had proved useless. Now, coming to so 
much of the Government case, so far as 
it was based on the increase of agrarian 
outrage, he would not wade through the 
story of outrages that had been com- 
mitted—they had heard them criticized 
again and again—but he would just 
allude to a few pages of the Returns 
placed in their hands to-day, so far as 
they alluded to the Province of Leinster, 
with its 12 counties, during the month 
of November; and he contended that in 
that Province there were only three 
counties—namely, Longford, Wexford, 
and Meath—which afforded any sem- 
blance of justification for the proposed 
measure of coercion. And, even here, 
the justification failed, as out of three 
cases in one county one had been 
punished with 20 years’ penal servitude, 














and in another the aceused were already 
in custody and were awaiting their trial. 
Perhaps he might be reminded of the 
threatening letters, and he agreed that 
these were most cowardly and infamous 
weapons against the timid ; but it should 
be borne in mind that the percentage of 
actual crime which followed the letters 
was not enough to justify the present 
appeal to the House. He knew it was 
said that the terror of the letter and its 
menace was enough; but he urged that 
want of courage could not be remedied 
by coercive law. In regard to many of 
the outrages mentioned in the larger 
Return, this Bill was not required, be- 
cause the offenders had either been 
actually convicted or were now awaiting 
their trial. Again, hemight pointout that 
a large proportion of the fires were of 
unoccupied dwellings, and they were not 
so serious as they would be in the Metro- 
politan district, for instance, where they 
would be accompanied with danger to 
life and limb. It was said that those 
outrages were committed by the few; and 
what the Government said was practi- 
cally this—the few can be arrested if you 
give us this power for which we ask. 
His contention, however, was that if the 
magistracy had been firm the few could 
have been arrested. They were reduced 
to their present position because the 
habit of the country had been to allow 
demonstrations against the law to over- 
ride the law; and also because of the 
frequent enactment of Peace Preserva- 
tion Acts to suppress mischief, instead of 
remedial legislation to redress wrong. 
The hungry man could not reason, and 
did not reason—he struck. It was for 
the Government to step in with its Land 
Law Reform Bill, and say—‘: You shall 
not starve long; we will give you the 
opportunity of living by the fruits of 
your labour as free citizens should live.” 
Further, it was said that there were 
Land League Courts; but could they 
not have been suppressed at once? Here 
there could be no difficulty as to evi- 
dence. The courts had been open to the 
Press, and it would have been an easy 
matter for the magistrates to have en- 
forced the law. Habit in Ireland had, 
in truth, deprived magistrates and land- 
lords alike of their self-reliance. One 
of his strongest objections to the Bill 
was its retrospective action. He sub- 


mitted that the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that it was the same as in 
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the Westmeath Act, was no answer at 
all; a bad thing done once was shame 
enough, to do it twice was still more 
shame. It was said that the measure 
was only directed against the men who 
had committed these outrages; but 
then it was under cover of pretences 
like these that the liberties of the people 
had been stolen over and over again. 
If they were to make the Bill retro- 
spective, make it so from the Ist of 
January, but not back over a period of 
no one knew how long. He appealed 
to the Government most earnestly on 
this point, and to those hon. Members of 
the House who were associated with 
Liberal traditions, to those Ministers of 
Her Majesty who had again and again 
made declarations in favour of liberty, 
especially as they were now aided by 
those hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
were now ready to punish and, he 
feared, not so ready to redress. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] Yes, out of theirown mouths he 
would convict them. [‘Order!”] He 
regretted if, in speaking, he had in any 
way infringed the Order of the House ; 
and he trusted that, having, as he had, 
a difficult cause to plead, a grave case 
to urge, they would listen to him pa- 
tiently while he detained hon. Members 
as short atime as he well could. He 
most strongly objected to the retrospec- 
tive character of the Bill; and, at least, 
if it must have a backward action, do 
not leave an infinite period of scope for 
private malice—let it, at least, extend 
no further than the beginning of the 
year. In the United States of America 
the Habeas Corpus Act could only be 
suspended on three occasions—namely, 
open rebellion, armed insurrection, and 
actual invasion. None of these existed 
here. Surely England was as strong as 
the American Republic? Surely she 
would not be less free than her children 
across the Atlantic? It was said that 
the Act was directed against treason. 
Was there treason now? From the 
words that had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman there was ground to 
fear that he thought such to be the case. 
But, then, Parliament could not act 
upon what the right hon. Gentleman 
thought. If such was really the case, 
the evidence ought to be there. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Government in every way that a Re- 
presentative could do; but no Repre- 
sentative should entrust the Constitu- 
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tional liberties of his fellow-citizens to 
any Government, except the strongest 
evidence was placed before him. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had told 
them that there was matter which it was 
impossible hecould explain—matter, pos- 
sibly, of wanton malice, matter, it might 
be, of actual treason; but, for all that, 
matter certainly growing out of wrongs 
endured. The right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government felt this, 
for, in words which would always be 
remembered, he had again and again 
admitted this wrong to Ireland; but 
then no remedy was offered to them yet. 
It was true the Government said they 
intended to propose one. And he fully 
believed their declaration. He believed 
the Land Bill which the Government 
intended to introduce would be generous 
and wise, and, he hoped, ample; but 
while he was quite certain that the coer- 
cive measure now before the House 
would pass, he was equally sure that 
every step in the direction of making the 
Land Bill complete would secure the 
greatest opposition of the Conservative 
Party, He believed the Government 
intended to introduce a good Land Re- 
form Bill; but he would ask the Go- 
vernment whether that Bill would be- 
come law? Would it pass even that 
House without difficulty and- without 
mutilation? Would hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite Benches who, a short 
time previously, appeared to be hurt 
because he used words which seemed to 
them to be unfair, be as ready to sup- 
port a wise, generous, and ample Land 
Law Reform Bill? And when the re- 
medial meaure left this House and went 
up to ‘‘another place,’’ what would be 
its probable reception there? The reason 
why he moved that this Bill be read 
this day six months was because he saw 
that the measure of punishment would 
surely pass; but he had not the same 
certainty that the measure of redress 
would be allowed to follow it. If the 
Government would only say, for their 
comfort and consolation, that in taking 
those exceptional powers they would 
pledge their existence as a Ministry to 
the passing, in its substantial integrity, 
of the measure of Land Reforni which 
they intended to introduce, much of the 
misgiving that he now felt would be re- 
moved. [Mr. Guapsrone: Hear, hear! | 
He trusted the House would not think 
he had taken advantage of his position 
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there to intrude upon them. It was the 
duty of every man who pretended to 
Radicalism outside at any rate to say his 
best within the walls of Parliament. 
He concluded by moving that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he did not rise for the purpose of 
replying to the hon. Member who had 
just sat down (Mr. Bradlaugh), because 
there was no common ground between 
them. As tothe Bill now before them, 
he had refrained from speaking upon its 
introduction because it was impossible 
to judge properly of the probable effects 
on Ireland of the measure until they had 
the full text of its provisions before them, 
and also because he had not wished to 
appear even for a moment as delaying 
its introduction. There had been many 
things said in the course of the debate 
on the Motion to introduce the Bill, how- 
ever, which he strongly deprecated, and 
there were other things which any Con- 
servative must resent. He confessed 
that it was with mixed and even contra- 
dictory emotions that asa Member of the 
Conservative Party he had received that 
Bill of the Government. .He felt satis- 
faction, no doubt, that some steps had 
at last been taken to cause anarchy to 
cease and crime to be repressed in Ire- 
land; but, at the same time, he enter- 
tained profound sorrow and indignation 
that that crime and anarchy should have 
been allowed to attain such formidable 
proportions. He had also an absolute 
conviction that but for the great change 
which was made at the last General 
Election the House of Commons would 
not now have been considering the pre- 
sent measure. Much criticism had been 
bestowed on the Statistics of agrarian out- 
rages which had been produced by the 
Government, and he freely admitted that 
those figures had been clumsily and 
stupidly put together, and had been 
subjected to no intelligent revision. The 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had said that he had never read them. 
With all respect to the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman, he thought, considering the na- 
ture of the Bill and the opposition it was 
likely to meet with, he ought to have 
paid great attention to them. {Mr. W. 
E. Forster disclaimed having said that he 
had not read the figures. | Trivial offences 
had been placed side by side with very 
serious offences—a course which tended 
to weaken the effect of the case which 
the right hon. Gentleman had put for- 
ward, and which might be held to give 
an air of unreality to it. He owned, 
however, that he had not expected that 
any very satisfactory Statistics would be 
produced by the Government, because 
he recollected that last year, when they 
brought in the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill, they presented three suc- 
sessive sets of figures, all of which were 
equally unreliable. The Chief Secretary 
had been very remiss in not placing in 
the hands of hon. Members the Returns 
of crime in Ireland for the months of 
November and December, on which he 
said the Government more particularly 
relied, and the non-appearance of which 
gave considerable excuse to hon. Gen- 
tlemen who wished to impede the pro- 
gress of the Bill. On the other hand, 
the criticisms which had been passed 
upon the Blue Book of Crimes could not 
be said to be destructive of its authority. 
A great deal had been made by Irish 
Members of the fact that in many in- 
stances the motive assigned for the out- 
rages was based on mere supposition. 
He was prepared to maintain, however, 
that in nine cases out of ten the supposi- 
tion of the constabulary almost amounted 
to certainty. The constabulary were 
always receiving more accurate informa- 
tion as to the causes of outrage; but the 
parties injured could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be induced to come forward 
and take part in any judicial investiga- 
tion. As to the alleged trivial charac- 


ter of some of those offences, it should | 





be remembered that the destruction | 


of a turf or mud-bank or of a ditch | 


on a small holding of five or six | 
acres represented the loss of several | 
days’ labour to the occupier, besides the | 
' tunate if the House undervalued or ridi- 


loss of several more days’ labour in re- 
pairing the damage. Again, the break- 
ing of panes of glass appeared a small 


matter; but in parts of Ireland there | 
| jected to what he must call most odious 


were hundreds and thousands of cabins 


where a pane of glass was not only an 


ornament but a luxury, and the in- 


mates of those cabins, when panes were 


broken and their dwellings exposed to 
the wind and rain in time of distress, 
had not the means of repairing the 
damage. The worst feature of those 
outrages was their malicious object—pre- 
meditated intimidation—and were nearly 
all perpretated at night, when no means 
of protection were at hand. Moreover, 
those minor outrages would undoubtedly 
have the effect of inducing the peasant to 
join the local Land League, and to think 
himself lucky that he got off so cheap. 
He had been rather surprised to hear 
threatening letters so much derided. It 
was all very well for hon. Members to 
get up in the House, every passage of 
which was guarded by police, and who 
lived in perfect security, to treat a 
threatening letter as an absurdity. But 
if one of those hon. Gentlemen lived 
in the wilds of a remote Irish county and 
received one of those threatening letters 
there, with the knowledge that some re- 
markable atrocious outrage had been 
committed in the neighbourhood a few 
days before, it would certainly have a 
very disturbing effect on his mind, espe- 
cially if his wife and children were living 
there with him. This, also, was to be re- 
membered, that though every threatening 
letter might not be followed by an out- 
rage, very few outrages were committed 
in Ireland without being preceded by a 
threatening letter; and he understood 
that it was arule of the Riband Societies 
not to proceed to extremes before sending 
two or three of those missives. They 
were not all received by men of such 
rubust mind and iron nerves as the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere). They were received very 
often by small farmers and country gen- 
tlemen, not very well educated or mixing 
much with the outside world, whose 
natures were prone to emotion, and 
whose happiness and fortune depended 
upon a peaceful and an unmenaced 
existence. Therefore, although these 
threatening letters were not to be 
made too much of by themselves ; still, 
having regard to the present state of 
affairs in Ireland, it would be unfor- 


culed them. He should like to say a 
word on behalf of the magistrates and 
the constabulary, who had been sub- 


charges during the debate. English 
Members, he thought, were apt to ima- 
gine that magistrates in Ireland cor- 
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responded to magistrates in England, 
that they were country gentlemen, most 
of them landlords, and, therefore, pre- 
cluded from being impartial; but the 
fact was, that the magistrates from whom 
the Government got information were 
stipendiary magistrates, appointed by 
the Crown, and perfectly independent 
of the country gentlemen, and with 
superior powers.’ Taking them alto- 
gether—and there were 70 of them—he 
did not believe they held 500 acres of 
land in Ireland. He believed, further, 
that it was the rule not to appoint 
stipendiary magistrates to parts of the 
country with which they were connected 
by birth, relationship, or property. As to 
the constabulary, after all, they were of 
Irish birth. Many of them were sons of 
small farmers ; and there was absolutely 
nothing in their past history or general 
character which would justify the sus- 
picion, much less the accusation, that 
they were actuated by a wanton and 
wicked desire to throw innocent persons 
into prison. Only the other day, Irish 
Members were getting up to inform the 
Government that they must not on any 
account rely on the Irish Constabulary 
to carry out their coercive policy, be- 
cause they were drawn from the people 
and sympathized with the people. He 
did not see how these two theories could 
be consistent, both to his mind being 
equally fallacious. Again, hon. Members 
had said that magistrates were greatly to 
blame for not putting the law in force. 
Magistrates could not doso. There was 
a Public Prosecutor in Ireland, and ma- 
gistrates could not stir until the Public 
Prosecutor moved. All Irish prosecu- 
tions were Crown prosecutions, and 
magistrates could not institute prosecu- 
tions on their own account. The putting 
in force of the ordinary law lay, not 
with the magistrates, but with Dublin 
Castle; and it was on the authorities, 
then, that the blame must lay if the 
ordinary law had been feely put in force. 
It was put forward as an argument 
against this Bill that it would be used 
by savage Irish landlords to exterminate 
their tenants. He thought it was a rather 
hard thing to attribute beforehand to 
individuals crimes which, as a_ body, 
they had shown no disposition to com- 
mit. If the Irish landlords had been 


anxious to clear their estates and ex- 
terminate the tenants, they could have 
done so with impunity in the winter of 
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1879 and in the spring of 1880, when the 
Land League organization was in its 
infancy, when there was no reign of 
terror, and when the tenants were on 
their last legs. But they did nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary, they 
made great remissions of rent; and, in 
the majority of cases, they supported 
and assisted their tenantry through a 
time of immense trial. There was ab- 
solutely nothing to justify the belief 
that Irish landlords would take ad- 
vantage of this Bill in a spirit of re- 
venge. There were, no doubt, harsh 
landlords; but it was to be remembered 
there were also harsh tenants, so much so 
that the hon. Member for Cork City and 
the Land League had thought it necessary 
to take special precautions against harsh- 
ness of tenants towards their labourers. 
There might be occasional acts of in- 
justice; but the Irish landlords, as a 
body, would do in the future what 
they had done in the past—maintain 
their equitable rights. Out of 600,000 
or 700,000 occupiers in Ireland, there 
were less than 3,000 evictions in 1880; 
and he maintained that these figures 
bore out his argument. Irish Members 
had laid stress on the fact that there 
were so few murders in Ireland compared 
with former times. They were perfectly 
right to make the most of that fact ; but, 
to his mind, it was accounted for by two 
reasons. In the first place, by the heroic 
efforts made by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to protect persons. He gave 
the right hon. Gentleman every credit 
for that. He did not believe that any 
Irish Government before had made such 
efforts to protect life, and so successfully. 
He might be told by the hon. Member for 
Northampton, or some other hon. Mem- 
ber, that the protection was very often 
unnecessary. He did not admit that; 
but, even if so, he thought that was a 
good fault, and no one could blame 
the Irish Secretary for being nervously 
anxious to protect human life. In the 
second place, the paucity of murders 
was accounted for by the paucity of 
evictions. If eviction had been resorted 
to by Irish landlords in the innumer- 
able cases of refusal to pay rent which 
had been contracted for after an abun- 
dant harvest, the Blue Book would 
have contained many more terrible 
crimes than it did, in spite of all the 
efforts of the Government. He durst 
say he should be told by Irish Mem- 
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bers that landlords did not dare to 
evict. But that would prove the esta- 
blishment of a power which set itself 
above the law, and which prevented 
the exercise of rights under the law 
and guaranteed by the law. And that 
brought him in agreement with the 
Government, when they stated that they 
did not rest their case on the Returns 
of crime alone contained in the Blue 
Book, but on the establishment of a 
reign of terror which influenced all the 
operations of society, which rendered life 
precarious, and existence miserable. He 
would give two very remarkable illustra- 
tions of the reignof terror. The House 
would remember the shocking murder 
of Mr. Feerick, in Mayo. Six persons 
were tried for that crime at the Winter 
Assizes. One of the witnesses for the 
Crown was a respectable man, a land 
agent in Ballinrobe, and he gave evi- 
dence that while driving out from Ballin- 
robe he saw a person who had been shot 
lying on the road; that he got out of 
his car and would have put the body 
into his car if it had not been too heavy ; 
that he drove back to the town to fetch 
the police; but, in giving this evidence, 
this respectable man turned round and 
apologized to the jury in Court, before 
all his neighbours, for having got down 
to assist a dying man, and said he would 
not have done so only that his horse was 
skittish and refused to pass the body, so 
afraid was he of the possible conse- 
quences to himself of his humanity. In 
another case a person, a large farmer 
and strong Protestant, determined to 
protect himself by going to Galway to 
serve on a jury at the Assizes. He 
endeavoured to get summoned on ajury ; 
but counsel for the prisoners challenged 
him as being unfavourable to their 
clients. At last, however, he got on 
a jury, and, by ostentatiously putting 
questions in favour of the prisoner, he 
became perfectly safe. That was the 
way men protected themselves in Ire- 
land. The state of Ireland was one 
which he supposed that everybody would 
agree could not continue ; and if the Go- 
vernment did not take steps to put an 
end to the existing state of things there, 
other parties would take it upon them- 
selves to settle matters according to their 
own fashion. He did not think it 
necessary to bring accusations against 
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more obscure members of that body had 
spoken wildly, and even wickedly; but 
there was nodoubt thatthe Land League, 
by its operations, had got the mind of the 
Irish people into such a state of commo- 
tion and excitement, that the darker and 
wilder spirits, under cover of that excite- 
ment, perpetrated crimes and established 
a reign of terror. Lord Wellesley, in 
1823, called the attention of the Govern- 
ment, in the strongest language, to the 
intimate connection between political 
agitation and crime. He described them 
as being inseparably cause and effect. 
He believed the language of Lord 
Wellesley would apply to the present 
state of things; and so far as that held 
good, so far must the Land League 
bear the responsibility of the outrages 
which now disgraced Ireland, and he 
did not suppose that the Representatives 
of the Land League in the House would 
maintain that the outrages had pre- 
vented people from joining their organi- 
zation. While, however, he blamed the 
Land League for the course they had 
adopted, there were other parties who 
must be held equally guilty ; for just as 
the Land League had prepared the way 
for the secret societies and for crime, so 
had the two right hon. Gentlemen, the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, facilitated the pro- 
gress of the Land League, and roused 
and sustained popular excitement in 
Ireland. They saw in Ireland an ex- 
cellent field of battle; they fastened 
upon that unfortunate country; they 
intensified the grievances of the people, 
and they exaggerated the injustice of the 
landlords ; and the weight and the vigour 
and the violence of their words, falling 
on those inflammable Irish minds, had 
done far more than all the Land League 
had ever done to sow the seed of which 
we were now reaping the harvest. The 
Land League had been in existence 
for more than two years. Violent 
speeches had been its characteristic from 
the day of its birth; but until the other 
day not one word had ever been uttered 
by either of those right hon. Gentlemen 
which could be even twisted into a dis- 
approval of that language, or into a 
warning of what must be the inevitable 
results of such language. The policy of 
the Liberal Party was well described by 
Sir Edward Lytton, in 1833, when he 


the principal members of the Land | said that to-day it was concession, to- 
morrow coerciva—a quick alternation of 
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League, though, no doubt, some of the | 
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kicks and kindness, a coaxing with 
the hand and a spurring with the heel ; 
a holding out of hopes and fears, of 
terrors and of conciliation all in one 
breath; a system which was sufficient 
to make the most credulous people dis- 
trustful, and the mildest people ferrcious. 
The Tory Party had been very violently 
attacked by the Irish Representatives 
and by the English Radicals, because 
they had acquiesced in the proposals of 
the Government; and it was said that 
they did so because those proposals em- 
bodied their own traditional policy of 
coercion. A more unfounded charge had 
never been brought against the Tory 
Party, and it was absolutely contradicted 
by history. The Liberal Party were far 
more intimately connected with coercion 
than the Tory Party were. The Prime Mi- 
nister, in the course of his long political 
life, had never had a term of Office during 
whicha tremendous Coercion Bill was not 
inforceorimposed. It was the Tory Party 
which, under the guidance of its present 
Leader, defeated the Coercion Bill of 
1846. In 1874, when the Conservative 
Party came into Office, they had found 
a most stringent Coercive Act in exist- 
ence. They mitigated the severity of 
that Act by striking out the Curfew 
clauses and the Press clauses, and they 
allowed the Westmeath Act to expire in 
1878. When they came into Office in 
1874, they found 23 counties under the 
operation of the Act ; but when they left 
Office in 1880, there were only eight 
counties subject to it. Let no one suppose 
for a moment that it was any pleasure 
to a Conservative Member to join in an 
attempt to interfere with the liberty of 
the subject, either in England or in Ire- 
land. But when a responsible Minister of 
the Crown came downto that House and 
declared that it was absolutely necessary, 
for the preservation of society in Jreland, 
that certain unconstitutional practices 
should be put a stop to, even by uncon- 
stitutional means, he did not see how 
any loyal subject of Her Majesty could 
refuse to give the Government his sup- 
port. It was a characteristic of the Tory 
Party, and one that had often been ex- 
emplified, that when the Empire or the 
State or society was in peril, its Members 
were able to divest themselves of even 
a shadow of a shade of all Party con- 
siderations. That characteristic, which 


was a stumbling-block to the Radicals 
and foolishness to the Whigs, was a 
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characteristic of which the Tory. Party 
was proud. When a crisis like the 
present occurred, the Tory Party did 
not stop to consider whether the Go- 
vernment was Radical or Whig—it was 
sufficient for them that the Government 
was that of the Queen, charged with the 
high duty of executing the law of the 
land. He supported this Bill with re- 
luctance and distrust. He was confident 
that a proper and a vigorous administra- 
tion of the ordinary law last summer and 
last autumn would have saved them from 
this Bill. He could not with satisfac- 
tion entrust extraordinary powers to a 
Minister who had proved unequal to 
the administration of the ordinary law 
of the land. He knew that those powers 
required to be administered with firm- 
ness and decision. The more these 
qualities abounded the sooner the ne- 
cessity for extraordinary powers would 
cease; but he feared that we should 
have indecision and timidity, and, con- 
sequently, injustice and protracted coer- 
cion. With regard to the measure itself, 
he thought that the severity of its pro- 
visions might be safely mitigated in one 
or two very important respects. He ob- 
jected to its retrospective character, and 
challenged the Chief Secretary to point 
to a precedent in which a similar Bill 
had been made retrospective. [Mr. W. 
E. Forster: The Westmeath Act. ] That 
was a small local Act, and bore no analogy 
to the present measure. At all events, 
its retrospective operation might well be 
limited to the Ist of January, trusting 
to its effect to induce suspected persons 
to desist from their evil courses and to 
leave the country. In the second place, 
he thought that a Special Commission 
should be appointed some six or seven 
months after the Act came into opera- 
tion for the purpose of trying the per- 
sons who might be detained in prison 
under it. If a prisoner so tried were 
convicted he would be punished ; if the 
jury disagreed he would be sent back to 
prison; and if he were acquitted he would 
be discharged with the knowledge that 
he would be liable to re-arrest if he again 
came under suspicion. He (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) was very strongly in 
favour of the Act being allowed to ex- 
pire in April, 1882, by which time the 
coercive measures of the Government, 
coupled with their remedial measures, 
should have pacified the country. If, 
however, Ireland were still disturbed 
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at that time, it would then be the duty of 
the Government to come forward, not 
with any rough-and-ready mode of deal- 
ing with the evil, but with an elaborate 
and carefully-prepared code of protec- 
tion. In conclusion, he asked the House 
not to give way to gloomy feelings in 
assenting to this measure, or to despair 
of the future of the Union. The ad- 
vance in prosperity in Ireland in late 
years had me. most marked. Her trade 
had increased; her ports were crowded ; 
her agricultural resources and produc- 
tions had been improved and developed. 
The social habits and manners of the 
people, and their dwellings and theiredu- 
cation, had progressed to an almost in- 
credible degree, and the stored-up wealth 
of the country had reached considerable 
proportions. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to give real remedial 
measures, based upon principles of ab- 
solute justice, he believed in his heart 
that even the hon. Members from Ireland 
who sat behind him, feeling that they 
had effected some substantial good for 
their country, might be induced to allow 
those two great agencies—time and tran- 
quillity—to assert their marvellous sway, 
and might be induced to turn their high 
abilities to the cementing together of all 
classes, and to uniting instead of separat- 
ing the Irish and the English peoples. In 
spite of this terrible measure, which he 
hoped to God would be the last for which 
he should ever have to vote—in spite of 
the lamentable necessity for it which he 
was sorry to say existed—he looked 
forward, and would ask the House to 
look forward, in confidence to the dawn 
of a brighter day for Ireland; and, at 
no distant period, perhaps, in the life- 
time of many of them, when all ideas of 
separation would have for ever vanished, 
and when the memories of these great 
troubles would have passed away. 

Mr. DAWSON, in supporting the Mo- 
tion for the rejection of the Bill, said, 
he would not follow the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) through his lengthened 
speech; but he should refer to the 
grounds which the Government put for- 
ward to justify them in proposing this 
extraordinary measure. He could not 
admit that the case of the Government 
had been strengthened by the statistical 
evidence produced, such evidence having 
been shown to be inaccurate in many 
respects and very carelessly prepared as 
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a whole. Most of the offences which 
were relied upon were the writing of 
threatening letters, which, as every hon. 
Member knew perfectly well, could be 
and had been produced to order. The 
frivolous character of most of these 
documents was clear from the manner in 
which they were written, a manner 
which showed that they were not written 
by persons who could in any sense be 
said to have the least ground to say that 
they were aggrieved in any way by the 
operation of the existing law. So much 
importance had been attached to some 
of these letters, which ought to have 
been disregarded, that they had pro- 
duced a large crop of other similar docu- 
ments equally unimportant, and which 
would not otherwise have been written. 
The fact was that the really grave crimes 
and tangible outrages had been few and 
far between, and that the ordinary law 
was not only amply sufficient to meet 
every difficulty that had arisen, but that 
in almost every case of importance the 
law had been amply vindicated. He 
could not for a moment admit that any 
case had been made out for the enacting 
of a law which. would practically sus- 
pend the liberties of the Irish people, 
and put into the hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant and his Chief Secretary a 
power greater and not less illegal than 
that with which the Council of Ten in 
Venice, or the Inquisition in Spain, 
were clothed. He would remind the 
English Members that their ancestors 
rose against the Star Chamber, that 
British justice, reason, and patriotism 
put down secret inquiries by which the 
lives and liberties of the English people 
were bartered away, and the result was 
to sweep away from the annals of the 
country so blighting an influence and so 
irresponsible a power. That power was 
put in motion by the secret spy and paid 
informer. Knowing his countrymen, he 
confidently stated that it was not the 
rank and file of the police who came 
out in the silence of the night to com- 
mit those outrages which they ascribed 
to others. It was the spy, the re- 
negade, who came in secrecy and 
darkness to fill his net with ill-gotten 
gain. Did the House forget the case of 
Parker, who, in 1844, when it was 
sought to sustain an indictment against 
the Irish people, was a sub-constable in 
the Constabulary? That remarkable 
man was so vigilant and successful in 
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the discharge of his duty that the Go- 
vernment rewarded him, and the Grand 
Jury of his county presented him with 
an ornamental sword. But it soon 
transpired that he had himself planned 
the outrages for which he had innocent 
people indicted, convicted, and punished. 
Jt was he who put arms into dwellings, 
sent threatening letters, and applied the 
torch to the stackyard. The case was 
« brought before the House of Commons, 
an inquiry was demanded and granted, 
and the result of the investigation was 
that the Government of the day dis- 
charged him and his myrmidons from 
the Force. Then, again, they knew, uo 
doubt, the history of the detective Talbot, 
who, while in the pay of the Government, 
entered Catholic churches, knelt before 
their altars, partook there of the Sacra- 
ment, and so wormed himself into the 
friendship of young men, and then sold 
them to the Government, and made a 
profit out of his vile proceedings. For 
his own part, he would fearlessly place his 
life in the hands of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary; but he re- 
fused to place the lives of 5,000,000 of 
people at the mercy of the Parkers and 
the Talbots who would appear under the 
system which would be established by 
the Bill. The Chief Secretary had said 
that there was no intention to interfere 
with public meetings; but suppose some 
indiscreet man, or it might be some spy, 
were to give utterance to treasonable 
language, was he (Mr. Dawson), if he 
occupied a place on the platform, to be 
held responsible? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had warned them of a danger 
which he admitted to exist—namely, the 
evil results to trade and _ business 
caused by agitation. He could not deny 
that unscrupulous and dishonest men 
were taking advantage of the present 
state of things; but this he said—that if 
the Government, instead of this Bill, had 
brought in the yet unwritten law of jus- 
tice, they would have withdrawn all 
sympathy from the wrongdoer and have 
armed the law threefold against those 
who were taking an unjust advantage of 
the disorganized state of the country. 
The present condition of affairs re- 
minded him of the adage of Erasmus. 
As described there—‘‘ at the screech of 
the eagle all other voices were hushed ”’ 
—this great Senate was cringing before 
the prevailing panic. The Judges con- 
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shrinking from their responsibility ; and 
now law and Constitutional autho- 
rity were giving way, and neither jus- 
tice nor humanity prevailed. Whether 
justice and humanity prevailed in Ireland 
might not be of vast importance in the 
opinion of this Assembly; but there was 
the Constitutional connection between 
England and Iveiand at stake. That 
connection must rest not upon bayonets, 
but upon justice and goodwill. In con- 
clusion, he would remind the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that, like Samson 
of old, he might be strong, he might 
spread his arms around the pillars; but 
it behoved him to be careful lest by his 
grasp he pulled down the pillars of the 
State and buried the connection between 
the two countries in the ruins. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he much regretted 
thathe had had not an opportunity of tak- 
ing part in the earlier opposition to the 
Bill, but he was unavoidably absent. He 
had listened with admiration to the speech 
of the junior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh); but he feared that 
no amount of argument would stay the 
progress of the Bill, the passing of 
which was a foregone conclusion. He 
regretted, for the sake of the Govern- 
ment, that they had been betrayed into 
resorting to coercion, because if they 
had faults they had virtues also, and 
among those virtues was, he believed, a 
strong inclination to do justice to the 
people of Ireland. The Bill would give 
rise to very bitter feelings among the 
Irish race all over the world, not from 
the nature of the Bill itself, but from 
the mode in which it was likely to be 
administered, unless great precautions 
were taken to prevent those things oc- 
curring in the future which, in similar 
circumstances, had occurred in the past. 
It should be remembered that the 
greater portion of the Irish race was 
now to be found in other countries. 
He was, a fortnight ago, at the Census 
Office at Washington, and an ofiicer 
there told him that there 16,000,000 of 
people of Irish blood in America, which 
was two and a-half times as many as in 
the whole of Ireland. There were also 
large numbers in Australia and other 
Colonies, and those of the Celtic race all 
over the world cultivated sympathy with 
their brethren in Ireland. It was a 
mistaken policy to arouse in the minds 


| of the Irish people abroad a feeling that 
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treated at home. He was the oldest 
Member from Ireland on that side of 
the House except the hon. Member for 
Tralee (The O’Donoghue), and had a 
vivid recollection of what had occurred 
in Ireland on the occasion when the 
Habeas Corpus Act had been suspended, 
and he would narrate some instances of 
the absurdities and barbarities that 
were committed in his own locality, 
leaving other Irish Members to speak 
to facts which might have come within 
their own cognizance. One man arrested 
was an attendant at a Turkish bath; 
he was remarkable for his good con- 
duct. All his interest lay in standing 
well with the local gentry. He was one 
of the last men likely to be connected 
with any illegal practices, and yet he 
was arrested because shortly before the 
passing of the Act he had bought an 
old pistol without a lock. This man 
was incarcerated for some months. An- 
other man, an hotel keeper at Dun- 
more, had been valet to a Conservative 
gentleman, and the Queen had no more 
loyal subject; but because two Fenians 
happened to go to his house for refresh- 
ment, he was torn from his business 
and lodged in the county gaol for several 
months. Another man was taken up 
because he was said to be in possession 
of munitions of war that consisted of 
shot, which, as the servant of a wine 
merchant, he was in the habit of using 
in the washing out of bottles. He attri- 
buted the arrests of these men to the 
vicious system by which members of 
the Constabulary were led to look for 
reward, commendation, and preferment 
as the result of the number of convic- 
tions they had procured. When they 
sought employment in other spheres, 
the strongest claims they put forward 
were the number of persons they had 
succeeded in convicting; and he never 
heard of a man being rewarded or ex- 
pecting to receive any consideration for 
the fact that he had succeeded in esta- 
blishing the innocence of anyone who 
was unjustly accused. All these men 
were subjected to great barbarities. 
They were not allowed to communicate 
with their friends, they suffered because 
they were not allowed to give directions 
as to the carrying on of their business, 
and they were not allowed to leave their 
cells without being followed by a soldier 
with a fixed bayonet. These instances 
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of two officers—one, a county Inspector 
of Constabulary, and the other a local 
Inspector of Prisons. When he brought 
the cases of these prisoners before the 
House, the then Chief Secretary (Lord 
Mayo) said that if the statements made 
were true the officers ought to be 
brought to trial. The prisoners were 
liberated, but the offending officers were 
not prosecuted. In an adjoining county 
a man was arrested because he had suc- 
ceeded in teaching a monkey to fire a 
toy gun. What had occurred before 
was likely to occur again. Unless very 
considerable precautions were taken, 
there would be an amount of irritation 
produced, by the indiscreet zeal of 
magistrates and policemen anxious for 
promotion, which would outweigh any 
possible good that would result from 
the operation of the Act. One of the 
most infamous cases was that of the 
man Talbot, to which his hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlow (Mr. Dawson) 
had referred, who obtained the warrant 
of a water-bailiff and got into conversa- 
tion with people while they were fish- 
ing, and seduced them into illegal con- 
duct. He even took the Sacrament for 
the purpose of giving the people of 
Clonmel greater confidence in him, and 
all he did was done with the full know- 
ledge of the Government of the day. 
Having the utmost confidence in the 
good intentions of the Government, and 
in their anxiety to go as far as they 
could to set matters right in Ireland, he 
earnestly appealed to them to take pre- 
cautions that the Act should be carried 
out in such a manner that there should 
be no such grounds of complaint as 
there were in the cases he had men- 
tioned, and that there should be no 
needless irritation of the Irish race in 
every part of the world by stories of 
tyranny and unjustifiable arrests. 

Mr. MACDONALD thought it his 
duty to say a word in explanation of the 
reason why he would not support the 
Bill of the Government. He thought the 
Government ought to have introduced a 
remedial measure, one that would have 
brought relief and not irritation. It made 
him sad to think that the Government 
had not taken such a course. He had not 
much to addasto the necessity for taking 
up this position, because he felt confi- 
dent that no Government had ever been 
placed in power so willing to do right 
and justice to Ireland as the present Go- 
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vernment. His confidence was so great 
in the head of the present Government, 
that were it not for the surroundings by 
which he was encircled, he (Mr. Mac- 
donald) almost felt it would be his duty 
to refrain from saying anything, in order 
that that justice, which, he believed, 
it was the Premier’s intention to give, 
should be meted out to Ireland. But 
was this the right way, he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman, to meet Ireland’s 
wrongs by inflicting another? There 
had been no hon. Members on the side 
of the House upon which he sat who had 
yet dared to say that Ireland was not 
greatly suffering, not from wrongs 
of yesterday, but from the wrongs 
founded upon a state of things—unless, 
indeed, it be in some degree our rule 
in India—tv which no country, civilized 
or uncivilized, could present a similar 
example. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had told 
the House that, to a considerable extent, 
he had based his case on the history of 
crimes and outrages contained in the 
official documents that had been laid 
before them. He (Mr. Macdonald) knew 
something of the Irish people, and 
he knew something of Ireland’s in- 
ternal history, and he ventured to say 
that he would not give credence to these 
Reports, or believe one-half of hem. 
What was the condition of the Irish 
Constabulary, and the state of mind of 
the men who framed these Reports ? 
They had passed the greater portion of 
their time hatching and hunting out 
plots, and had lived in immediate con- 
nection with the landowners, whose 
tenure of land was so well known to them- 
selves as one of violence and outrage. It 
had been a career of rapine and crime, 
and the landlords’ power over the Con- 
stabulary was productive of little else 
than the continuance of the hatching of 
plots, and diverting the attention of the 
British people and Government from 
the condition of Ireland and her wrongs. 
The Chief Secretary had more than once 
declared he based his case on those out- 
rages, and to the multiplicity of the out- 
rages. He (Mr. Macdonald) ventured to 
say that the repetition of those outrages, 
and the manner in which they were sub- 
divided, would be left out of account in 
a Court of Justice in England even by the 
great unpaid magistrates. Many of the 
offences contained in these Returns were 
of such a frivolous character as to make 
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them quite unworthy of trust and credit. 
Take the case of running a couple of 
cartsi nto a bog! What would be said 
if a poacher had fired two shots and 
was charged with two distinct acts of 
poaching for firing these two shots! 
The right hon. Gentleman also said he 
would not deal with the question of exclu- 
sive dealing as practised in Ireland, al- 
though he looked upon exclusive deal- 
ing as an immoral act, and he (Mr. 
Macdonald) thought he said a crime. 
He was astonished to hear such words 
fall from the lips of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. One of the greatest movements 
that existed to-day in England, and 
which he (Mr. Macdonald) hoped would 
ere long renovate society to a very great 
extent, was the co-operative movement, 
which existed exclusively upon this so- 
called exclusive dealing. He did not 
claim the spirit of prophecy; he would 
venture to predict, however, that any 
Government which would dare to pass 
any enactment in respect to exclusive 
dealing would be hurled from Office in a 
month. There was no mercy or friendship 
in not dealing with the question. This, 
however, was one of the crimes imputed 
to the Irish people. He would make an 
appeal to the Premier. Did he think 
he could stifle the liberties and aspira- 
tions of a whole people by a Coercion 
Bill, or blot out the recollection of 
wrongs which he himself admitted? He 
might put down the Land League ; but 
it would re-appear in another and more 
dangerous form, and not in Ireland 
only, but elsewhere. They might drive 
the Irish race by coercion from the banks 
of the Liffey and the Shannon to the 
banks of the Mississippi, the Ohio, or to 
the States of Nevada and Colorado ; but 
Irishmen would still have warm feelings 
and aspirations for their native country, 
either with the hope of returning to it 
themselves or to help to revolutionize it. 
He implored the Prime Minister, as he 
wished to keep the two countries united, 
to give up coercion and bringin a Land 
Bill of a comprehensive character that 
would satisfy the Irish people, and re- 
establish that condition of affairs which 
they all regretted had been come to in 
Ireland. At the present time Republic- 
anism was thedominant party in America; 
let the Democratic wave come, as come 
it would—to everyone who knew any- 
thing of America, this was certain, that 
means would be taken to create a breach 
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between the two countries if the wrongs 
of Ireland were continued. 

Mr. E. COLLINS said, he wished to 
make a few observations in justification 
of his dissent from the Government with 
respect to this Bill, and he felt it the 
more incumbent upon him to do so as 
he was an independent supporter of their 
policy on all questions in which he con- 
ceived the interests of Ireland were not 
compromised. The only speech he had 
heard in support of the Bill, except that 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, was the speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill), which 
was as contradictory and illogical as 
any he had ever heard from the noble 
Lord. The noble Lord said that no Go- 
vernment had ever made such efforts 
for the protection of life and property 
as the present Government, and, almost 
in the same breath, that the Prime Mi- 
nister and the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster were more accountable for 
the evils and difficulties at present exist- 
ing in Ireland than any organization 
whatever. He was greatly impressed 
by the language of the Chief Secretary 
when he said that he had never expected 
to see the day when he would have to in- 
troduce a coercive measure for Ireland, 
but that he felt compelled by a sense of 
duty to introduce it. He (Mr. Collins) 
deplored that it should have devolved 
upon a Liberal Government to bring 
in a Bill of that kind; but he felt as 
strongly as any other Irishman that 
such a measure might be legitimately 
resisted to the fullest extent consistent 
with good feeling and the facilities of 
debate by those who were opposed to it. 
However strained he might consider 
the interpretation which Irish Members 
might put upon the motives and policy 
of the Government, he felt that millions 
of the people of Ireland would look upon 
the measure as one menacing to their 
liberties, and, no matter from what hands 
it émanated, it would be received with a 
feeling approaching to horror. It was 
a Coercive Bill in every sense of the 
word, however it might be qualified. 
At the same time, he felt justified in ex- 
pressing his opinion that in the hands 
of the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government and of the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant, though 
the Bill might be carried into law, it 
would scarcely be carried into operation. 
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The Government, however, had made a 
grave mistake with respect to Ireland. 
If they had directed their attention 
solely to land legislation and left mea- 
sures of coercion in the background 
until they had tried the effect of a good 
Land Bill, the anxieties and irritation of 
the last few months would never have 
arisen, or, if they had,'they would speedily 
have subsided. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET concurred with 
the hon. Member for Kinsale (Mr. E. 
Collins), that the Government had made 
a great mistake innot dealing with the 
Land Question before bringing in a Coer- 
cion Bill. It had been argued by some 
right hon. Members on the Government 
side of the House that the measure now 
before them was not based on the 
statistics which had been made public ; 
but, in that case, on what foundation 
did the Bill rest? As to the Returns 
which had been presented to the House, 
and as to the cogency of which so much 
had been said, analysis showed the in- 
conclusive character of the arguments 
constantly drawn from them. It was to 
be borne in mind that the population of 
Treland was at least 5,500,000, and that 
the statistics covered a period of nine 
months from February to October inclu- 
sive. During those nine months there 
had been 6 agrarian murders—and the 
temptation to commit this crime was 
much greater than in the case of ordinary 
murders—no cases of manslaughter ; 13 
instances of firing at persons ; 5 assaults 
on the police, and 42 aggravated assaults ; 
assaults endangering life, 7; assaults 
on bailiffs, 17; ard cutting and maim- 
ing cases, 4. The total number of 
offences against the person was only 94, 
or 1 for every 56,000 of the population ; 
while the total number of crimes men- 
tioned in the Returns was 1,047; but 
of these 544 were cases of threatening 
letters, which the Chief Secretary said 
were of littleconsequence unless they were 
followed up by acts. Those facts, so far 
from exhibiting the prevalenceof crimein 
Ireland, showed, on the other hand, an 
exceptionally satisfactory state of things. 
The Blue Book was a deceptive docu- 
ment, and required very careful exami- 
nation before the truth could be dis- 
covered, though the information it con- 
tained was stated to be of an official 
character. He knew, however, some- 
thing of the way in which information 
was furnished to the Chief Secretary, 
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and warned them that the most pains- 
taking Englishman could not fail to be 
more or less misinformed. Were it 
possible to send over an angel to govern 
Ireland, if you left him to be operated on 
by the permanent Government officials—- 
English, Scotch, and Anglo-Irish—who 
were the bane of that country, and the 
successors of those who preyed upon its 
vitals in former times, he would soon be 
perverted and lose his angelic attributes 
in the attempt, though probably not quite 
so soon as the Chief Secretary had done. 
The advisers of the Chief Secretary— 
from the Judge on the Bench at Dublin to 
the sub-constable of a country village— 
were all of them paid officers of the 
Crown, who naturally looked to the 
Crown for advancement, patronage, and 
pay. Their object was not to serve the 
interests of the people, but rather their 
own. An Englishman living in such an 
atmosphere, and deriving inform: tion 
from such channels in his search for 
accurate knowledge, would easily be 
misled by doubtful statistics. They had 
been accused of obstructing the Business 
of the House, but he denied it. For 
700 years Ireland had been connected 
with England, and during the whole of 
that period it could not be denied Ire- 
land had suffered the greatest injustice 
that one people could inflict on another. 
There had been confiscation again and 
again repeated, massacres the most 
bloody recorded in history, and penal 
laws so horrible that they appeared to 
be framed with diabolical ingenuity. 
The Irish Members were there, not of 
their own will, for their own Parliament 
was sold, and their Nationality attempted 
to be swept away by the Union—a union 
which was effected by the most iniqui- 
tous means—namely, by giving titles to 
the vain, gold to the venal, and promises 
to the weak and vacillating. It could 
not be pretended that there was any 
present cause for this Bill. He might 
quote from Zhe Times of the 24th of 
January to show that crime had de- 
creased and that universal peace pre- 
vailed, and yet the Government pressed 
on their Bill. It appeared, also, from 
the Returns given in the Blue Book of 
agrarian crimes in the county of Wick- 
low, that there was an absolute freedom 
from all cerious offences—only one of 
which was charged, and that charge dis- 
missed—and only 20 threatening letters. 
He contended, therefore, that it was ab- 
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solutely absurd, in the face of this want 
of evidence, to call upon Parliament to 
pass a Coercion Bill. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BIGGAR remarked upon the 
striking mildness of the speech of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in moving 
the second reading of the Bill as com- 
pared with the exaggerated warmth with 
which he introduced it, and said, that it 
seemed to him that the tone and lan- 
guage of the right hon. Gentleman that 
night were quite apologetic. His (Mr. 
Biggar’s) opinion was, that if the Bill 
depended in any degree for its justifica- 
tion on the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech of that night, there would have 
been absolutely no case at all; but he 
supposed the right hon. Gentleman 
thought that he might now be moderate 
in his tone, believing that he had suffi- 
ciently prejudiced English opinion by 
the violence of his first speech. He 
(Mr. Biggar) protested against any Go- 
vernment, Whig or Tory, coming to that 
House and asking for extraordinary 
powers without stating the evidence on 
which the claim for those powers was 
founded. If the Chief Secretary had 
any evidence of a conspiracy, the proper 
course was to bring the parties to trial, 
when there would be an opportunity of 
sifting the evidence in open Court. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he only 
wanted to deal with those who planned 
and perpetrated outrages; but surely the 
ordinary law was sufficient to deal with 
such cases. If the Government could 
not get evidence, they had no right to 
keep a man in prison many months on 
mere suspicion. That seemed to him to 
be a position really untenable, and there 
were really no grounds on which to come 
before the House for the powers that 
they sought. The right hon. Gentleman 
was very particular as to incitements to 
crime, and the Bill was at present drawn 
to catch anyone who had already made 
the very smallest breach of the law. 
Anyone who spoke in public was liable, 
more or less, to make a breach of the 
law; but was he to have his case de- 
cided by officials on thea evidence of 
parties who had a personal or private 
grudge against him? As to the retro- 
spective clause, it seemed to him that 
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the right hon. Gentleman was exceed- 
ingly illogical. Now, one of the propo- 
sitions of this Bill was that a Return 
giving the reasons for the arrests of any 
persons who might be taken into cus- 
tody under its provisions should be laid 
upon the Table. That was very proper 
and reasonable ; but the advantage was 
more apparent than real, because, al- 
though the Returns were to be laid on 
the ‘able, there was no provision in the 
measure, or intended by the Government, 
to give an opportunity for this House to 
express its opinion with regard to the 
propriety or impropriety of these arrests 
and the detention of these prisoners. If 
justice was to be done, some provision 
should be made to give facilities for an 
expression of opinion, so that no man 
should be unreasonably placed under ar- 
rest. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told them that he had never read the 
Returns of crime which had been laid on 
the Table until he saw them in print, 
the same as the Members of the House 
of Commons did. If that were so, on 
what evidence did he make up his mind 
that a Coercion Bill wasrequired? The 
right hon. Gentleman had told them he 
had received a large number of commu- 
nications in his official capacity as to 
alleged outrages; but he thought he 
should be able to prove that the Chief 
Secretary had been misled and imposed 
upon by a conspiracy of the Irish land- 
lords, who wished to get a Coercion Bill 
passed forIreland. These landlords had 
really made a thorough fool ot the right 
hon. Gentleman, if he might use the ex- 
pression. As regarded the county of 
Cavan, the Memorial of the magistrates 
which alleged that house-burning and 
cattle-maiming prevailed, and that shop- 
keepers, farmers, labourers, and others 
were coerced into joining the Land 
League, was entirely misleading. It 
bore the signatures of only half the 
magistrates, ard it had been repudiated 
by two of the gentlemen whose names 
were appended to it—one denying that 
he had signed it at all, and the other 
taking exception to its terms as greatly 
exaggerated, and those gentlemen de- 
clared that the county was entirely 
peaceable. The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of the diocese also bore testimony to the 
absence of outrages in the county, and 
he asked that the Government should 
further investigate the alleged cases. 
But, after all, most of the outrages re- 





ported from the county by the police 
were of a trifling nature. The Consta- 
bulary had not sent in any serious case 
to head-quarters. The great bulk of 
the outrages were sending threatening 
letters ; but those were given up by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary as a part of his case. He believed 
that many of those Irish landlords who 
got police protection required it no more 
than he did. He had frequently re- 
ceived threatening letters; but he did 
not ask for protection. He did not think 
he required it. Those gentlemen who 
asked for protection must either have 
very bad consciences or be cowards. In 
discussing this Bill, reference had been 
made to the feelings of the Roman 
Catholic clergy as being opposed to the 
operations of the Land League, and as 
being in favour of the Bill; but he could 
show that in many parts of the County 
Cavan the priests had supported the 
Land League, and had joined the people 
in denying that the alleged outrages had 
taken place. He might add that the 
authorities—Guardians and Town Com- 
missioners—in various parts of the 
country had also declared that outrages 
had not existed, and that there was no 
foundation for the statements which had 
been put forth by the Government. The 
charge made by the Chief Secretary now 
resolved itself into two branches—first, 
the existence of secret societies of which 
the Government had offered no pretence 
of evidence; and secondly, that there 
were certain—but comparatively few— 
persons of vicious conduct, and who 
lived in more or less remote districts. 
The case against the Land League had 
broken down. The Government acknow- 
ledged they were going to introduce a 
Land Bill, thus showing that the land 
agitation was thoroughly justified by the 
facts of the case and by the position of 
the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. The position of the 
Government was thoroughly illogical. 
Their expression of regret at the pain 
they felt in introducing a Coercion Bill 
seemed rather hypocritical to him. He 
thoroughly agreed with the noble Lord 
that if the ordinary law were put into 
operation, it would be quite sufficient 
for all purposes. If the Government, 
instead of pressing forward a Coercion 
Bill, would introduce a new system of 
fair play, he thought that it was quite 
possible there would be a better feeling 
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on the part of the Irish race towards the 
English Government. 

Mr. EWART said, he might speak 
not only for the town of Belfast, which 
he represented, but for 1,500,000 of the 
law-abiding people of Ireland, who re- 
pudiated the claims of the Land League 
agitators. As an Irish Member, he 
gave his cordial support to the Govern- 
ment on this measure, believing that 
they had made out an irresistible case. 
The country generally was in a state of 
terror. There was, throughout the 
greater part of Ireland, no sense of 
security whatever. Black-mail was le- 
vied on behalf of the Land League. 
[**No, no!’”?}] Hon. Members might 
ery ‘‘No!” but he could mention a 
town in which every trader had been 
compelled to contribute to the Land 
League, the greater portion of them very 
much against their wishes. [‘‘ Name!’ ] 
He would not give the name. There 
was no fulfilment of obligations in Ire- 
land; the law was set aside; crimes 
were perpetrated with impunity; and 
in a great part of the country civil and 
religious liberty were unknown. Un- 
less the powers asked for were granted, 
the state of things would gradually 
grow worse, and the country would go 
toruin. He had listened with surprise 
during the last few weeks to hon. Mem- 
bers tryizg to minimize the state of law- 
lessness. He asked the House not to 
be led away by the wearisome iterations 
of the Irish Members below the Gang- 
way. He did not say that those who 
went about asking for subscriptions to 
the League carried swords or whips ; 
still, the people subscribed under the 
terror of being injured in person or 
property if they did not. He was very 
sorry to be obliged to support any re- 
pressive measure, which he regarded as 
aslur on his country; but it was only 
the evil-disposed who would suffer, 
while every well-disposed person in 
Ireland would rejoice. During the 
last 40 years Ireland had made great 
progress, if an exception were made 
for the last two years, in which things 
had been put back by the bad harvests. 
Making this allowance, it was a fact 
that the country had gone on improv- 
ing. Labourers’ wages had risen to 
double what they had been, and the 
amount of money in the banks, chiefly 
the savings of farmers, had risen 
from £6,000,000 to £20,000,000 or 
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£30,000,000. At the same time the 
population had been very considerably 
reduced, which showed that the con- 
dition of those who remained had been 
largely improved. [ Jronical cheers. | Hon. 
Gentlemen might sneer at the fact that 
the population of Ireland had been re- 
duced ; but he looked upon emigration 
as one of the greatest boons that Ire- 
land could have, because it benefited 
those who remained, and it had proved 
that those who emigrated had improved 
their own condition by doing so. That 
progress which he referred to had been 
arrested; but he was not even now 
without hope, if they could be relieved 
from the tyranny which now prevailed. 
The tyranny of the Land League and of 
the agitators in Ireland had destroyed 
the peace, the comfort, and the pros- 
perity of the country, and until it was 
removed they could not expect better 
times. He was hopeful that the pro- 
mised Land Bill would bring good to 
Ireland, although he had not a word to 
say against landlords, who, as a rule, 
had been generous. It would be found 
that, with few exceptions, the land was 
let at low rates; and this was shown by 
the willingness of landlords to submit 
their rents to arbitration. If the people 
could be allowed to settle down to plod- 
ding industry, Ireland in a short time 
would become almost a garden, and, in- 
stead of being a thorn in the side of 
the United Kingdom, would become a 
source of strength and happiness. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked every 
Member of the House, now that they 
had to consider the Bill of the Govern- 
ment on its merits, not to be led away 
by the exasperation that had been 
raised by the scenes of obstruction they 
had witnessed in that House. The ques- 
tion was, whether the coercive measures 
brought forward by the Government, of 
the severe character that they were now 
known to be, should be applied to Ire- 
land? A prominent Member of the Go- 
vernment had frankly stated that unless 
overwhelming evidence could be given 
of the necessity for the measure, the 
House ought not to grant the powers 
asked for. It was a painful position to 
be compelled to differ from the Govern- 
ment which he wished to support; but 
he was bound to say he could not find 
in any utterances of the Ministry any 
proof of the necessity for the measure. 
No doubt, each outrage was one too 
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many; but all taken together failed to 
justify the powers demanded to put 
them down. No speech had been made 
which was an answer, or anything ap- 
proaching to an answer, to the speeches 
of the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton). He had looked through the 
Return of outrages for November, 
just put into their hands, and they did 
not represent an amount of outrage that 
would warrant a stringent measure such 
as this. In the six counties of Munster 
there had been 54 outrages ; but of these 
47 were letters of intimidation, leaving 
only seven outrages. Again, many of 
the crimes in the Returns ought not to 
be classed under the head of agrarian 
outrages. Some months ago satisfac- 
tion was given in this country, and 
particularly to the Liberal Party, by 
the announcement that it was not in- 
tended to ask for any special powers; 
and it was hoped that the Government 
was going to remove agitation against 
unjust laws by the removal of those un- 
just laws. That was the true Liberal 
policy, and not the procedure that 
was now proposed. The Government 
had gone to the armoury of their oppo- 
nents, and had taken one of the most 
rusty and ineffective weapons they could 
find, one which they were not used to, 
and which came awkward to their hand- 
ling. The speech of the Chief Secre- 
tary furnished the most unanswerable 
argument that remedial measures should 
be proceeded with without delay. By 
remedial measures the Government 
could take away every reason for the 
existence of the Land League move- 
ment. But, as it was, they were play- 
ing into the hands of the agitators. The 
action of the Government was making 
right hon. Gentlemen, who were among 
the best friends of Ireland, to appear as 
its enemies, and to make Irish Members 
opposite, who had not been acting in 
the interests of their country, pose as 
the saviours of those interests. If the 
Government had brought in a remedial 
measure on the 6th of January—coupled 
with a Coercion Bill, if they liked—Ire- 
land would have been perfectly settled 
at this moment. They might have sent 
home their 30,000 troops, and would 
have had 600,000 Irish tenants banded 
together in support of that measure, be- 
cause they knew it would secure for 
them that for which they were striving. 
The Government, in introducing the 
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Compensation for Disturbance Bill 
which was introduced last Session, com- 
menced a policy of justice to Ireland 
which, had it been passed, would pro- 
bably have prevented the necessity for 
the much more sweeping and important 
measure which was now proposed to the 
House. In ‘‘ another place,” however, 
it was thought proper to reject that 
Bill with a good deal of contempt; 
and now it had become necessary to 
bring in a measure of coercion in order 
to deal with a state of things which 
would not have arisen if the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill had been passed, 
and a Parliamentary remedy had been 
found for a state of things which no one 
could defend. In his speech a few days 
ago, the hon. and learned Gentlemen 
the Solicitor General for Ireland drew a 
distinction between agrarian crimes and 
those which were connected with social 
rather than agrarian offences; but he 
did not seem to remember that agrarian 
crimes were due in no small extent to 
the fact that unjust agrarian laws had 
been passed. Let such laws be amended 
or repealed, and agrarian crime would 
cease. It might be true, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant had said, that the 
Land League was the dominant power 
in Ireland; but it must be remem- 
bered that resistance, illegal in some 
cases, to unjust laws had been the 
precursor of all the great reforms that 
had been achieved during many years 
past. He did not think there was 
any alarming amount of sedition in 
Ireland, nor could he find any traces of 
rebellion against Her Majesty. Ruf- 
fianism hung like a fringe on the skirt 
of this movement, as it ever had in 
movements of this kind. Why should 
the Constitutional rights of the great 
majority of the people be suspended in 
order to inflict the punishment they so 
well deserved on a few ruffians? They 
should rather get the people on their 
side and convert them into a kind of 
police for watching and checking the 
movements of these villains. The pecu- 
liar circumstances in which Ireland was 
placed should not be overlooked or for- 
gotten. There was the normal condi- 
tion of the people, near beggary ; there 
were the bad harvests, and there was 
the starvation that inevitably followed ; 
next came remedial legislation, and then 
coercion, which had always failed. Now, 
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instead of resorting to a remedy which 
might be effectual, they were adminis- 
tering, as it were, a nostrum which had 
ever been attended with non-success; 
and were, instead of eradicating, rather 
driving in the disease. But it was also 
true that remedial measures were pro- 
mised, and, after the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, he firmly believed 
that the remedial measure would be a 
good one. Conservatives would gladly 
support a Coercion Bill; but they talked 
of Land Reform in general language, 
and his fear was for the state of the 
country during the time which would 
elapse from the passing of this measure 
to the operation of the coming Land 
Act. The present Bill was one of great 
severity, because, under it, a man 
against whom a policeman gave infor- 
mation might, without question asked 
or proof given. be locked up in prison 
for a term of 18 months. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland could be judge of these cases, 
he would be perfectly satisfied ; but how 
could the right hon. Gentleman over- 
look and come to a conclusion upon the 
decisions of the entire magistracy in Ire- 
land in such cases? The question, after 
all, resolved itself into the sufficiency 
of the evidence of policemen and local 
informers. Again, he asked, would not 
evictions under this terror, as he would 
call it, re-commence? Would not the 
bad landlords take what they would 
know to be their last chance of getting 
into their hands the property of their 
tenants? They were informed by the 
right hon. Gentleman in June last, and 
the circumstances had not altered since, 
that the Bill the Government had intro- 
duced to prevent evictions was very 
urgent, because the tenants had a senti- 
mental attachment to their homes—a 
sentiment, he added, nigh akin to pa- 
triotism. The Government brought in 
the Bill as a protection to the tenant 
against eviction, because, as was stated 
from the Treasury Bench, a sentence of 
eviction was equivalent to a sentence of 
starvation. In what respect were the 
circumstances altered? And, he asked, 
would not the occasion for protection be 
intensified if they destroyed what he ad- 
mitted to be the illegal protection the 
tenants had had for the last few months ? 
No doubt, the majority of the landlords 
were good landlords; but it was the bad 
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landlords who set the pace and would 
control the good landlords. It was not 
so much what might be done, but the 
power and possibility that were dreaded. 
He hoped the Government would give 
some assurance—something in the form 
of a clause connected with the Bill, to 
make it a Bill to really protect persons 
and property, ‘and not an assurance that 
forbearance would be exercised by the 
Irish landlords, for that was a very un- 
certain thing to rely on. He had studied 
the Irish question for many years, and 
he believed the outrages committed by 
landlords exceeded in number those com- 
mitted by the Land League. He might 
instance the case of the poor woman who 
had her rent raised three times in conse- 
quence of improvements made by her 
husband, and her eviction when at 
church, because she had owed only 
three years’ rent. There were hun- 
dreds of cases of this description, as 
given by the hon. and learned Member 
for Dundalk (Mr. Charles Russell), in 
the book which he had recently pub- 
lished. Then there was the case of the 
late Lord Leitrim, who ordered the roof 
to be taken off the cabin of a poor man 
because he had built it without getting 
permission. What would have been 
said if the roof had been removed off 
Lord Leitrim’s castle? Would that not 
have been considered an outrage? If 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government wereinone hour’s speech 
to tell the story of the misery caused by 
the Irish evictions and of the brutal and 
wretched treatment which the unhappy 
tenants received at the hands of their 
landlords, no Coercion Bill would be 
passed by that House. The poor ten- 
ants were at the mercy of their landlords, 
and stood in terror of them or their 
agents. Under these circumstances, it 
was not surprising that the poor people, 
having no protection for their property 
in the soil from the law under which 
they lived, should turn to an illegal 
power which gave them the protection 
of which they stood in need. In that 
moment of supreme trial of their allegi- 
ance to their Party, the Radicals sitting 
below the Gangway asked the Govern- 
ment to give them some assurance that 
the Bill which protected the life and 
property of one class should protect the 
life and property of all; otherwise the 
measure would become a huge rent- 
collecting machine, and it would be em- 
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ployed for the purposes of injustice. Be- 
fore they talked about protecting the 
property of the landlords they must first 
ascertain to whom the property belonged, 
and unless they stayed capricious evic- 
tions they would enable bad landlords 
to take that which belonged, not to them- 
selves, but to theirtenants. In England 
men put their savings into banks or dif- 
ferent industries; but in Ireland every- 
thing was put into the land, and when 
the landlord seized the land he seized 
the property of his tenant. It was 
absurd to talk of freedom of contract in 
the case of the starving man in the 
desert, to whom bread was offered, or 
in that of the shipwrecked sailor, to 
whom safety was offered; and it was 
equally absurd to speak of itin connection 
with the Irish tenant who hungered for 
the land and who would starve without 
it. He entreated some Member of the 
Government to rise and echo the wish of 
all hon. Members below the Gangway 
that this Bill should not be made the 
means of oppressing a poorand numerous 
class. 

Mr. GIBSON observed that the Go- 
vernment, in introducing this Bill, asked 
the House for great powers for supreme 
objects, and the hon. Member who had 
just sat down had rightly quoted the 
statement of Ministers that they were 
bound to make out a clear case of abso- 
lute necessity for this Bill before they 
asked the House to pass it. But, after 
the statement which had been made by 
the responsible Ministers of the Crown, 
supported as it was by the overwhelm- 
ing evidence which had been laid upon 
the Table of the House, anyone who 
took on himself the immense responsi- 
bility of refusing the Government the 
powers they asked would incur, before 
the country and his own conscience, a 
most grave responsibility. The speech 
of the hon. Member might have been 
appropriate in the case of the introduc- 
tion of a Land Bill, and he had quoted 
three or four cases of hardship gleaned 
from a mass of correspondence. The 
hon. Member had dealt with grounds of 
complaints for which there might have 
been some foundation before the Act of 
1870, but which were unreasonable 
now. The question of freedom of con- 
tract had ro connection whatever with 
the subject of the present Bill. The 
hon. Member had not attempted to grap- 
ple with a single statement which had 
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been made by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, neither had he referred to any 
of the propositions which had been ad- 
vanced and demonstrated by the Prime 
Minister. The hon. Member had not 
alluded to the speech of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and he had shrunk 
trom dealing with that of the Prime 
Minister. There were before the House 
Returns so numerous that he could not 
count them, which showed the number 
of outrages that had occurred in Ireland, 
and yet the hon. Member had substan- 
tially avoided referring to those breaches 
of the law. In reference to this point it 
must be borne in mind that, although 
the Government had placed upon the 
Table ample information on the subject 
of these outrages, they must have within 
their own breasts more powerful, more 
significant, aud more conclusive infor- 
mation than even that which they had 
given to the country; and this gave 
the statements of Ministers extreme 
weight. He, therefore, felt that no 
person in that House with a sense of 
his responsibility as a Representative 
could decline to give the Government 
the powers for which they asked. True 
it was that the figures contained in the 
Returns to which he had alluded had 
been nibbled at, and that here and 
there a case of alleged outrage had 
been struck out; but the broad sig- 
nificance of those figures had remained 
untouched. It might well be that tens 
or hundreds of the cases should be struck 
out of those Returns; but, making the 
hon. Member a present of the hundreds 
of doubtful cases, thousands of un- 
doubted cases of outrage would still re- 
main. The introduction of this Bill was 
further justified on the ground of the 
absence of convictions in Ireland in 
cases where offences had been clearly 
proved, and on that of complete paralysis 
of the jury system in that country in re- 
lation to the class of crimes referred to 
in the Returns. When the hon. Mem- 
ber said that no new law was necessary, 
he asked him whether it had not been 
demonstrated that the old law was abso- 
lutely insufficient ? He was glad to see 
that in the last month there was a de- 
crease of crime; but what remained still 
prevented his feeling of satisfaction 
from assuming large dimensions. True 
it was that in January the offences were 
less than in November and December; 
but in January, saving those two months, 
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they were greater than in any other 
month that could be named for a great 
number of years. To what was this 
diminution owing? Partly to an anti- 
cipation of this measure ; partly to the 
strong statements of the Ministers, show- 
ing that they were now resolutely deter- 
mined to exert the powers of this Bill for 
the protection of life and property in Ire- 
land; partly, also, to the order issued 
by the Land League that no more out- 
rages were to be committed. Could 
there be a more powerful circumstance 
to guide the House to a right conclusion 
than that fact? Did it not prove the 
close and terrible connection between 
the agitation that was going on and the 
outrages which marked its course? If 
the Land League were able to moderate, 
were they not also able to stimulate ? 
The same power which now, in order to 
deceive Parliament, ordered outrages to 
cease, might, when Parliament was no 
longer sitting, again commence to sti- 
mulate to crime. The snake was not 
scotched or killed; it was merely simu- 
lating a state of coma. They were told 
by hon. Members from Ireland who had 
spoken to-night that it was hard to hold 
the Land League responsible for its irre- 
sponsible agents; but it was always con- 
venient to have irresponsible agents to 
do rough work, for which it was not 
desirable anyone should be made re- 
sponsible. Now, he had been in Ireland 
for the last week. He had made the 
closest possible inquiries among parties 
connected with every part of the country 
as to its present condition ; and, as far 
as he could find, the present condition of 
affairs wasthis. Things were not much 
better now; there was no very marked 
improvement, but there was some; and 
he had heard that in parts of the country, 
which in the beginning of the Session 
werein an apparently hopeless state, 
there was some break in the cloud and 
some evidences of improvement. That 
change was satisfactory; but, although it 
was satisfactory, many circumstances still 
went to show that the Government could 
not relax its vigilance. He knew him- 
self that one of the greatest Insurance 
Companies in the country refused on 
any terms whatever, about the middle 
of last January, to insure a house and 
offices in the county of Mayo. That was 
avery painful and a very serious state 
of things, And, last week, in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, an application 
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was made with success to substitute the 
service of the Queen’s process in County 
Clare, because it was sworn to the satis- 
faction of the Judges that no process- 
server with safety to his life could serve 
that process. [Colonel The O’Gormayn 
Manon: Where?] If the hon. Gen- 
tleman looked at the public prints he 
would see the case reported. Another 
circumstance, reported in the public 
papers, and one of the most remark- 
able tributes to the audacity with 
which these movements were directed, 
had been mentioned in Court—the 
House would hardly believe it. In the 
county of Tipperary, within the last 
few weeks, the agitators proceeded to 
put into possession of a farm the daughter 
of a man who had voluntarily given up 
possession of it 31 yearsago. Thirty- 
one years ago possession of a farm was 
given up by a man who owed £250 of 
rent. Hehad anotherlarge farm, to which 
he went to reside with his family, and yet 
at the end of that long period the Land 
League went to put his daughter forcibly 
into possession of it! And yet they were 
told to read Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet before 
they discussed this Bill. The Land 
Leaguers, up to a few weeks ago, were 
literally revelling in the plenitude of 
their power. They had exhausted almost 
all the old forms of ‘‘ Boycotting,”’ and 
had invented new methods which out- 
raged the commonest feelings of huma- 
nity. He would read a few lines from 
a speech delivered at a Land demonstra- 
tion at Laurence Town on the 16th ul- 
timo, with the Rev. W. Melvin, P.P., 
in the chair. It was taken from The 
Ballinasloe Western News— 


“Mr. Kelly said he wished to introduce a 
new order of ‘ Boycotting,’ as he saw the autho- 
rities prosecuted men who told the people to 
have no dealings with a man who would violate 
the rules of the Land League. The new system 
he, Mr. Kelly, wished to refer to was this— 
when any man took a farm from which another 
was evicted, or otherwise violated the rules of 
the Land League, and he should die, let the 
people not bury him. Should any member of 
his family die, let the people not bury him or 
her.”’ 

And yet they were asked, in the case of 
an agitation which could through any 
of its members, responsible or irrespon- 
sible, preach a doctrine like that, to say 
that the matter should be passed by 
quietly. Were the powers sought by 
this Bill too great? He said very re- 
luctantly that he feared they were not, 

















The Bill was proposed on the responsi- 
bility of the Government. They pro- 
posed that the Bill should last till the 
end of September, 1852. He must 
assume that that date had been wisely 
and carefully considered. They proposed 
to make the Bill retrospective in its ope- 
ration. He had no doubt that question 
also had received much and anxious con- 
sideration, and he could not accept the 
grave responsibility of dissenting from 
it. He believed the retrospective cha- 
racter of the Bill would be attended 
with beneficial effects; and with regard 
to those who might otherwise come under 
its provisions, if they conducted them- 
selves well and properly, the Executive 
had a discretion—it was only a power 
that was taken. The hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), taking 
Leinster, which it so happened was the 
Province most favourable to his argu- 
ment, asked whether it would not happen 
that several innocent counties might be 
brought within the operation of this Bill? 
But there was a discretion under the Bill 
by which counties which were innocent 
should not be included. He was sure 
the Government would never apply the 
Act to counties where crime did not 
prevail.» It was said that this was a 
strong measure. No doubt, it was; but 
the stronger the measure the greater the 
security to the country and the House 
that it would be effectual, short in 
duration, and also that it would not 
be used afterwards as a_ precedent. 
If they passed a feeble Bill, a halt- 
ing and imperfect Bill, it would not be 
effectual for its object; they must give 
it a longer duration, and the chances 
were that it was far more likely to be 
made into a precedent. The mere pass- 
ing of the Act would operate at once as 
a preventive, exactly as the Westmeath 
Act, which was more stringent, had 
done. The whole time the Westmeath 
Act was in operation there were only 19 
or 20 men arrested under it. The hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
had read the debates of 1833, and spoke 
of the courts martial sanctioned by the 
Coercion Act of that time; and yet not 
a single court martial had been held 
under the provisions of that Act. Now, 


if this Bill passed, the persons most 
likely to be benefited were the owners 
of the steamers plying between this 
country and the United States, for the 
week before it would come into opera- 
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tion there would not be a single cabin 
in those steamers which would not be 
engaged. It was not reasonable on the 
part of hon. Members representing Irish 
constituencies to cast about them for 
grounds of attack upon the Judges 
and magistrates simply because they 
had done their duty in very difficult 
and arduous times. He was sorry 
the hon. Member for Northampton had 
made certain reflections upon the ma- 
gistrates of Ireland. The magistrates 
had .done their duty as far as they 
could. It was no part of their duty to 
go into the highways and byeways and 
seek for criminals; they only adminis- 
tered justice to the persons brought 
before them. And here he would re- 
mind the House that the magistrates 
and the class they came from were the 
objects and victims of this Land League 
agitation. The Land League were 
jealous of all authority except their 
own, and the sole offence of the Judges 
and magistrates was this—they would 
not break the law entrusted to their 
keeping, and would not suffer it to be 
violated with impunity. Would hon. 
Gentlemen select the Judges from the 
Land League, or would they make any 
hon. Member who represented extreme 
Home Rule views the dispenser of law 
on the Irish Bench? If they did not 
adopt either of these courses, he was at 
a loss to see the reason for those attacks. 
The hon. Member for Ipswich said a 
great deal about the harsh way the 
Irish landlords would use the power 
they would obtain from the passing of 
this Bill. He was not now going into 
that matter. But this he would say— 
that anyone who had a real acquain- 
tance with the country, who had not 
picked up his knowledge from one or 
two pamphlets, and who said that the 
Irish landlords as a class had abused 
their position, did not understand the 
very elements of the question. He 
would say, as a proposition which could 





not be assailed by anyone who had a 
knowledge of the subject, that the land- 
lords as a class had done their duty. 
He would admit that in that class, as 
elsewhere, as among manufacturers and 
others, so among landlords there were 
some, there were several, there were 
more than he could wish, who were 
desirous to press their legal rights to 
too severe consequences. He did not 





approve of such conduct. He was 
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willing to see any fair legislation deal- 
ing with that class; but they were the 
exception and not the rule. The hon. 
Member for Ipswich said that agitation 
gave protection to the tenants. It did 
nothing of the kind. He believed if 
the tenants of Ireland were free they 
would adopt some different means for 
dealing with their landlords than that 
which the Land League supplied. What 
did the hon. Member mean about the 
Government introducing a little tem- 
porary Bill because of some words 
which dropped last Session from the 
right hon. Gentleman? Did he mean 
that a case had not been overwhelm- 
ingly made out for restoring law and 
order? [Mr. Biacar: Yes.] He was 
not asking the hon. Member who had 
now spoken to answer that question. 
If the hon. Member could not seriously 
controvert the proposition that law and 
order were not observed in Ireland asin 
any civilized community, he would ask 
him if he was prepared to say he would 
not give the protection of that law and 
order but he would sell it? The hon. 
Member shook his head; he was 
frightened by the significance of the 
argument thus put before him. Then 
an objection was taken that this Bill 
interfered with liberty. But liberty 
rested upon order. In asking for powers 
to restore and insure order, Government 
were only seeking to establish the con- 
ditions under which alone liberty was 
possible. At present there was abso- 
lutely no scope for independent public 
opinion in Ireland. The liberty which 
existed was the liberty that would tram- 
mel all social relations—a liberty whose 
watchword was terror, and whose gaol 
looked like dishonesty. Was it not 
better to have a great power wielded by 
a responsible Ministry than to have it 
wielded by irresponsible agitators in 
Ireland? And here he would like to 
quote a few words spoken by a great 
Minister, (Lord John Russell‘, whose 
name would always be heard in that 
House with great respect. In the debate 
on the Address in 1833, Lord John 
Russell said— 

“What was the worst construction which 
could be put on the grant of these measures of 
coercion’ Why, that it would be placing 
power in the hands of those who would be re- 


sponsible for the due administration of it to 
Parliament; it would be placing in the hands 


of persons of responsibility and judgment the | 


means of terror. There existed already the 
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means of terror, unhappily,inTreland. . . 
The poor farmer who wished to obey the law, 
who was guilty of obeying the law, or, in other 
words, of paying those dues which the law 
demanded of him, was compelled to live under 
a system of terror, the administration of which 
was not placed in the hands of men of education 
and responsibility, but of the midnight ruffian 
and lawless assassin, who were at the same time 
the outcasts and scourges of society.” 
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The House might be quite sure that the 
powers which were sought for by this 
Bill would not be exercised in a Star 
Chamber fashion; but that they would 
be exercised by a Government which 
were subject to the control of Parlia- 
ment, and with the fullest publicity. The 
hon. Member for Stafford said that the 
action of the Land League was only the 
same system of co-operation that existed 
in trades’ unions. He was not aware 
that amongst the greatest slanders on 
trades’ unions there had ever been one 
equal to the analogy between the trades’ 
unions and the Land League. 

Mr. MACDONALD: I rise to Order. 
I never mentioned the words trades’ 
union. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman will see that I never did 
mention the words. 

Mr. GIBSON: But the hon Member 
had alluded to co-operation, and his re- 
marks contained a slander on the prin- 
ciple of co-operation. He was not aware 
that in any honest system of co-operation 
exclusive dealing was considered essen- 
tial; and he had rather rest the case of 
trades’ unionism on the statement made 
in the House the other evening by the 
hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst). 
The strong powers under the Bill were 
sought for by the Government with pain 
and reluctance. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] No manin 
the House regarded such a Bill without 
pain. It was objected that the Bill was 
an interference with that great bul- 
wark of our liberty, trial by jury. No 
one more appreciated and respected the 
great principles involved in trial by jury 
than he did ; but trial by jury was some- 
times a bulwark of crime, and not of 
liberty, especially when it was swayed 
by sympathy for wrong-doing, or domi- 
nated by terror. It had been said that 
evening, and, indeed, on former occa- 
sions also, by the hon. Member for 
Ipswich, that remedial measures ought 
either to take precedence of coercion, 
or at least to be coupled with it; 
‘but how that could be done he (Mr. 
One must go 





ome) could not tell. 
























before the other; and if this measure 
was necessary it should be passed, and 
more at once. When a house was on 

re, it was useless to cast about for the 
cause Of the conflagration, and all that 
had to be done was to extinguish it 
promptly. In the present case there 
could be no truce with crime, and it was 
idle to make ineffectual concessions and 
uncertain compromises. No merely just 
and remedial legislation would be able 
‘of itself to cope with the state of crime 
that now existed in Ireland. He might 
recall to the House the words of the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India, when moving, as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, for the Westmeath Committee 
of Inquiry— 

‘‘T cannot see on what possible ground it 
could be imagined that the establishment of equal 
and just legislation should have any effect on the 
minds of men who have a system of laws of 
their own—not just laws, but the most unjust, 
the most arbitrary, the most tyrannical, and the 
most barbarous.” —[3 Hansard, cciv. 1002. ] 


It was said it would be better to bring 
in a Land Bill and to postpone this one; 
but he did not think so. He felt sure 
that when the other Bill was brought 
in, if it should be based, as they had 
heard it would be, upon principles of 
justice, it would receive full, fair, and 
candid consideration. They all knew 
that, as a matter of history, the Irish 
people respected uniform justice. In 
fact, no nation respected it more; but 
no nation more respected undeviating 
firmness in its Executive. This was not 
in the slightest degree a Party question. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary did not, he was sure, regard 
him as an indiscriminating admirer. He 
(Mr. Gibson) had acted with the fullest 
possible sense of his own responsibility, 
answering only to his own conscience, 
for he represented a constituency inde- 
pendent alike of farmers and landlords, 
and so he was sent here on his own 
responsibility on these high and im- 
portant questions. He deplored as 
much as any man the necessity for 
this legislation ; but he felt compelled, 
by the statement of a responsible 
Minister, and the evidence with which 
it was supported, to support the second 
reading of the Bill. In his opinion, no 
courageous man had a right to evade his 
plain duty, or to court an ignominous 
popularity by paltering words or hesitat- 
ing action. Their painful but necessary 
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duty was now to support the Ministers. 
In doing so they would, at all events, be 
consoled by the hope that the powers to 
be conceded by Parliament would be 
effectual, that they would be short in 
their duration, and that Ireland would 
soon be restored to the paths of law, 
order, and peace. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN observed, 
that the Irish Members stood there like 
accused persons in the dock with ma- 
nacles of iron upon them. Nevertheless, 
he was not afraid to speak, even as he 
must speak now, a word in defence of 
his country. He wished to protest 
against the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
sat down, That was no Party question, 
said the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. That was true. There had been 
a marvellous interchange of compliments 
and of affection between the right hon. 
Gentlemen on the two Front Benches. 
The Prime Minister was delighted to 
find that there was one question on 
which hon. Gentlemen sitting opposite 
to him could agree with the Govern- 
ment. Liberals and Conservatives, whe- 
ther in or out of Office, had fought over 
Turkey, over Greece, over Russia, over 
France. They fought over Ireland when 
justice to her was involved; but they 
embraced one another when a proposal 
was made to coerce her. Upon one 
Irish subject, and upon one alone, were 
the two Front Benches ever in league in 
the House of Commons. Not always in 
league, indeed, for there was one Party 
which was ever ready to protest against 
coercion when out of Office. Sitting 
now on the Treasury Bench were the 
men who had made the most noble re- 
sistance against coercion for Ireland. 
They were not then holding Office under 
the Crown ; but now it was an instructive 
fact that when the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had spoken last made a 
protest against the redress of admitted 
Irish grievances, his words were cheered 
to the echo not only by the Tory Gen- 
tlemen who sat behind him, but by the 
Gentlemen who sat behind the Ministry. 
That revealed to them the very remark- 
able reason why coercion was to precede 
redress and reform. Ministers must 
have known that amongst their followers 
there were scores of hon. Gentlemen 
who wished that a thorough and com- 
plete measure of Land Reform should 
precede coercion ; and that, if a measure 
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of redress had preceded coercion, there 
was a public opinion in England that 
would have made the measure worthy 
of consideration. But by running the 
Ooercion Bill before the Land Bill, the 
debates on the present measure would 
enable the hon. Gentlemen who sat there 
to destroy any desire there might be for 
an honest Land Bill by fabricating 
stories of crime and outrage, discoun- 
tenancing beforehand the little morsel 
of reform that might be offered from 
the Treasury Bench. Ooercion, they 
had been. told, was not punishment. 
What was it, then? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman knew that Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, which he repre- 
sented, was not likely to be made a 
proclaimed district under the ‘‘ Alge- 
rine’? measure now before the House. 
Accordingly, he exhorted the Ministers 
to go on, and thought that harm had 
been done through Irishmen not having 
been coerced enough. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman recalled to his 
mind the words of Hallam, who said— 

“Such has ever been the language of the sup- 
porters of tyranny: when the oppression does 
not succeed they tell us it is because there has 
been too little of it.” 


Had Ireland not had enough coercion ? 
How many measures of redress could the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman show 
to set against the dreary catalogue of 
coercive statutes? How long had Ire- 
land been allowed to breathe a Constitu- 
tional life? Ministry after Ministry had 
come to the House asking for Acts which 
were a disgrace to any Legislature ; and 
yet the right hon. and jearned Gentle- 
man told them that no harm would 
ensue, that all the persons about to be 
arrested under the Bill and imprisoned 
without trial by jury would have a fair 
trial in the House of Commons. That, 
of course, was impossible, and those 
who made the assertion knew it to 
be so as well as he did. That over- 
weighted Assembly, rendered impatient 
enough already of Irish debates, and 
which was hard set to find suffi- 
cient time for its legitimate Business, 
was to have thrust upon it the addi- 
tional task of trying the cases of those 
unfortunate Irishmen who might be ar- 
rested without trial and denied all jus- 
tice. It was the bitterest mockery for 
the Government and their Tory sup- 
porters to tell them that they would be 
protected by the kind of trial they would 
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have of their case on the floor of that 
House, instead of the trial by jury, 
which was the birthright of every 
Englishman, atallevents. The language 
of tyranny was advancing rapidly in 
these days of despotism. They had 
heard the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the late Attorney General for 
Ireland inveigh against trial by jury. 
It was a sign of the debauchery of the 
public mind that was proceeding every 
day on these Constitutional rights, when 
a man in his position was not afraid to 
stand up and inveigh against trial by 
jury. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman evidently wanted the Star Cham- 
ber revived. They talked of ‘ Boy- 
cotting,” and a shudder went through 
the House when it was mentioned that 
some persons—two cases in all Ireland 
—had been branded by miscreants. 
What did the Star Chamber do? The 
outrages in Ireland were committed by 
ignorant peasants. What did the Star 
Chamber do to Mr. Prynne and the Rev. 
Mr. Layton? They branded this clergy- 
man with red hot iron on each cheek, 
they slit his nose. [‘‘Oh !’’] ‘‘Oh!”’ cried 
an hon. Member who had not read Con- 
stitutional history ; his nose was slit, his 
ears were cut off. and he sat in a pillory 
for a week at Westminster. This was 
not done by Kerry peasants in the 
night, but in London, because juries 
would not give verdicts that would sanc- 
tion crime. If the Lord Lieutenant 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would give an 
undertaking that every case would be 
investigated on the spot, and that the 
witnesses on each side would be heard, 
he could understand that there would 
be some justice in the present demand. 
He believed the noble Lord who was Lord 
Lieutenant to be an amiable and up- 
right man; but he was not more able 
nor a greater lover of justice than Lord 
Spencer or Lord Kimberley; and yet, 
under their régime, great acts of injus- 
tice had been inflicted. Had the House 
read the speech of Mr. Roebuck on the 
ease of Patrick Casey, when the old man 
eloquent rose quivering in every never 
and asked whether it was possible that 
such a scandal could have happened ? 
But it had happened. Patrick Casey 
was a miserable victim who was torn 
from his family, never allowed to know 
his accusers or the accusation brought 
against him, thrown into prison and 

















there forgotten. He was shifted about 
from prison to prison, so that his 
father, weak and in rags, was worn 
out in vain efforts to discover the dun- 
geon in which his son was buried. 
But this was done under a Lord Lieu- 
tenant more able than the present, and 
at a time when the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was fully as well disposed to 
Ireland, and perhaps better acquainted 
with it than the present holder of the 
Office. During the incarceration of 
Casey a change of Ministry took place, 
and there was reason to believe that a 
change of Ministry would take place 
during the operation of the present Bill. 
But in the change of Ministry Casey was 
forgotten, and he lay for three years in 
gaol without accusation or trial until a 
Member of that House called attention 
to the outrage. Then there was the 
case of John Brady, John Rice, and 
Henry Hughes, tried for Ribbonism, 
and sent to the hulk for seven years on 
the evidence of the infamous informer, 
Hogan, who avowed that with his own 
hand he concocted 66 Ribbon documents 
and distributed them, then brought into 
the dock the victims whom he had 
sworn in. But Ireland was full of the 
memories of police spies and informers. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said the police were a respectable body. 
In Dublin Castle the detestable trade 
of the informer was well known. There 
were departments in the spy regions 
of Dublin Castle unknown to the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary. 
[‘* Oh, oh!” ] He knew that that House 
regarded the speeches of Irish Members 
as efforts of imagination. But he re- 
peated, there were departments which 
the Lord Lieutenant was never allowed 
to become acquainted with. He would 
refer to a book recently published by 
Mr. Porter, who for 44 years had been 
a police magistrate at Dublin. He was 
still alive, and had published a volume 
of reminiscences, relating his experience 
as a police magistrate until the close of 
the Fenian trials. He described in that 
book the way in which the Crown in- 
formers held mock trials, in which there 
was examination and cross-examination 
of candidates to see how far they could 
swear and how far not. The author 
was, happily for himself, beyond reach 
of the Government, as he had been 
superannuated. He was a gentleman 
incapable of falsehood. That showed 
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what was possible if Constitutional safe- 
guards were suspended. Of course, the 
Lord Lieutenant would not hear of all 
that, nor would the Chief Secretary. 
The present Chief Secretary was an able 
man, but he was a weak man; and al- 
though he had gone to Ireland with the 
best intentions, he had been too long 
under the influence of Dublin Castle. 
Lord John Russell, who seemed almost 
to have exercised the gift of prescience, 
alluded to similar cases. He had said 
many years ago that English statesmen 
went to Ireland full of good feelings and 
dispositions, but were soon drawn into 
the charmed circle and became hostile to 
every project of reform. Thus for 70 
years had Land Reform been postponed. 
He would refer to the period of 1844, 
that of Lord Wellesley’s Administration. 
Lord Wellesley had tried to do his duty, 
as also had Lord Anglesea, who pre- 
ceded him. But even they were influ- 
enced by the official element at Dublin. 
Could there be a greater contrast than 
that which was exhibited between the 
present Chief Secretary before he went 
to Dublin, and when he expressed such 
generous sentiments to Ireland, and 
when he had come in contact with the 
system then established? But he would 
recommend to the Chief Secretary the 
wordsof Lord Wellesley when a clamour 
for coercion was raised by the landlords 
of Ireland. ‘I will not,” he said, 
‘‘throw a whole people into the hands 
of an angry magistracy.’’ What a con- 
trast did those noble words present to 
the miserable capitulation of the Chief 
Secretary. What a sad collapse for the 
Liberal Government to return to the de- 
testable system of the police spy and 
informer. As to terrorism, there was no 
terrorism, éxcept in the guilty minds of 
unjust landlords. But for that injustice 
it would have been impossible for any 
League to have carried away the feelings 
of a whole population. The Land 
League, it was said, had called upon the 
people to repudiate their contracts. But 
it was absurd to talk of freedom of con- 
tract with regard to land in Ireland. 
From the Report of Lord Devon’s Com- 
mission and other equally important 
records hon. Members would learn that 
public officials stated 50 years ago that 
there was no freedom of contract between 
occupiers of land in Ireland and land- 
owners. Some people said—‘‘ Why do 


not tenants give up the land if they will 
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not pay rent?’ Surely those who thus 
argued forgot that an Irish tenant 
built his house, made the drains, and 
made the fences? Let hon. Members 
read the statements of Mr. Nassau 
Senior, the Commissioner of Irish Poor 
Law, upon this question. What did 
that official say? Why, that with a few 
exceptions, the farms of Ireland were the 
creations of the Irish tenants. Had not 
Lord Clarendon also called the system 
of landlordism in Ireland a felonious 
system? ‘The landlords in the reign of 
Charles II. undertook to pay 5s. in the 
pound on the valuation of their estates 
in lieu of the charge to which they had 
been subject for the maintenance of the 
Army and Navy. And they paid this 
still on a valuation made in the reign of 
William III. Could it, therefore, be 
justly said that tenants were paying too 
little rent, when they paid according to a 
valuation made in 1852? The tenantry 
of Ireland offered to pay an honest and 
more than honest rent. Did not the land- 
lords pay income tax on Griffith’s valua- 
tion? He would draw the attention of 
the House to the words of Lord Chief 
Justice Pennyfather— 

‘Every Act on the Statute Book referring 
to landlord and tenant in Ireland has been in 
the interest of the landlord—not one in the 
interest of the tenant.” 


There had been agrarian crime in Ire- 
land ever since the hateful Land Law; 
but were not the English Parliament 
weary of this work of coercion? Coer- 
cion had a fascination for some hon. 
Gentlemen ; but if they had had a taste 
of it they would not be so ready to apply 
it to others. There was not an English- 
man in the House who would dare to 
face his constituency after proposing a 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus in his 
own country, stained as was her history 
with crime and outrage far beyond any 
in Ireland. And now they knew very 
well what was going to be the end of 
all that. With the most benevolent in- 
tentions they would plant their feet on 
the neck of the Irish people. Any 
chance they had of putting down agra- 
rian crime in Irelasd was by stripping 
it of popular sympathy. He said agra- 
rian crime, for there was no other crime 
to speak of. There was none of that 
debasing and degrading crime that 
marked the decay of public morality. 
The social ties in Ireland were intact. 
No Divorce Court plied a busy trade 
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amongst the Irish people. The peasant 
home life was pure. It was agrarian 
crime alone which could be called exces- 
sive ; and when they found crime spring- 
ing from a matter of contestable law, 
the Records of that House afforded them 
noble examples how to deal with it. 
They knew how crime ceased in the 
factory districts of Lancashire when 
Lord Ashley passed the benefient Factory 
Law; and he (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) be- 
lieved in his soul that had the Govern- 
ment introduced a beneficent Land Bill 
the day they brought in that Bill, crime 
would have disappeared from Ireland, 
and the scenes which had made that Par- 
liament something which calm-minded 
Englishmen would yet deplore would 
have been spared to them all. What 
had occurred had not been more pain- 
ful to English Members than to hon. 
Members from Ireland. But they, at any 
rate, could say that, attempting contro- 
versially to vindicate their character, they 
believed in their inmost soul that they 
were making a stand against a proposal 
which would increase crime in Ireland, 
and cause events to happen within the 
next six months that they would shudder 
at. If Her Majesty’s Government had 
taken that other road, oh! what a chance 
was before that Treasury Bench. Never, 
during the last 70 years, had there been 
upon that Treasury Bench men to whom 
the Irish nation looked so confidently 
for redress and protection. There was 
joy in many thousands of Irish homes 
at the thought that Mr. James Lowther 
was exchanged for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford ; for 
the latter had been known in times of 
suffering as one who came to succour 
and defend them. Coercion! Had 
right hon. Gentlemen taken the road 
that lay to justice or redress, they would 
have found themselves in the path of 
conciliation and tranquillity. But now, 
how would they strip crime of sympathy 
with Ireland? How would they attach 
to that Coercion Bill any support from 
the moral qualities of the Irish people, 
when they had attempted, in that high- 
handed fashion, to rush it through the 
House, despite the protests of the Irish 
Members? No; they had arrayed against 
the Bill the public sentiment of Ireland. 
There was no man of intelligence or of 
influence in the country who would not 
deny to it the smallest particle of sanc- 
tion ; and for himself he said that if they 
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made it law, they could not make it bind- 
ing on his conscience. They knew they 
pleaded in vain. They knew the story 
of coercion was too plainly written on the 
bloodstained pages of the English Sta- 
tute Book. In their worst days they 
did nothing worse than when they passed 
the Westmeath Act; and now the most 
liberal of Liberal Governments that ever 
sat in that House had been deluded by 
fabricated outrages into a line of action 
the ultimate end of which, to him, at all 
events, was quiteclear. There was only 
one Party in that House which would 
profit by the error of the Government in 
giving priority to coercion rather than 
to redress. That Party was quietly 
chuckling over that dangerous error. 
It was the Party which hoped once more 
to sit on those Benches, and to attain to 
power on the ruin of the Liberal Party 
through its disastrous Irish policy. 
They would see, before many years, that 
guilty policy accomplished, and the Libe- 
ral Party once more in Opposition, re- 
penting of the error and the crime 
which they were about to commit that 
night. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
““That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
—(Str Rowland Blennerhassett.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 7th February, 1881. 





MINUTES.] — Setect Commirrez — Office of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
appointed and nominated ; Standing Orders 
Committee, appointed and nominated ; Com- 
mittee of Selection, appointed and nominated. 

Punurc Bris — First Reading — Alkali, &c. 
Works Regulation * (29). 

Referred to Select Committee — Rivers Conser- 
vancy and Floods Prevention (15). 
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AFRICA (WEST COAST)—WAR WITH 
ASHANTEE.—QUESTION. 


Lorp BRABOURNE: I wish to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies a 
Question of which I have given him 
private Notice—namely, Whether he 
has any further information to give than 
that contained in this morning’s papers 
with reference to the threatened War 
with Ashantee ? 

THe Eart. or KIMBERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, it would probably be satis- 
factory to his noble Friend (Lord Bra- 
bourne) if he read a telegram which had 
been received at the Colonial Office from 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Gold 
Coast. It was as follows :— 


“Telegram from Lieutenant Governor Griffith 
to the Earl of Kimberley, dated Gold Coast, 
January 24, 1881. 


(Received Colonial Office 3 a.m., February 
5, 1881.) 


“Tt is with the deepest regret I have to state 
to your Lordship my belief that the Ashantees 
intend to force another war upon the Gold Coast 
Colony, and that they may commence hostilities 
at any moment. On the 18th of January an 
Ashantee Prince, who had escaped from Coo- 
massie, entreated British protection ; next day a 
messenger from the King of Ashantee, bearing 
his goldaxe, and accompanied by ambassadors, 
one being Saibee Enquie, who signed the treaty 
of peace with Sir Garnet Wolseley at Fomunnah, 
requested an audience, when they demanded 
that the refugee should be given up to them. I 
declined, whereupon Enquie, supported by the 
others, stated that if I did not surrender the 
man the King of Ashantee would attack Assim. 
I called Enquie’s attention to the Treaty, 
Articles I. and III., and warned him that the 
consequences of breaking them would be very 
serious; the messenger and suite then left, but 
subsequently I instructed them to remain at 
Cape Coast until to-day, considering it best to 
put my reply to the King’s demand in writing. 

‘The refusal of a demand from Ashantee, 
accompanied by the gold axe, means war on the 
part of the Ashantees, that they will cut their 
way to the accomplishment of their purpose. 
The gold axe was sent down in 1873, and war 
followed. All chiefs, public officers, and re- 
spectable merchants warned me to prepare for 
war with the Ashantees, and that it isimminent. 
I am very loth to believe it, but, nevertheless, 
am taking every available measure and precau- 
tionin my power for the protection of the Colony. 
I shall carefully avoid provoking hostilities and 
shall act strictly on the defensive.” 


He might add that no information had 
reached Her Majesty’s Government pre- 
viously to the receipt of that telegram of 
the probability of a war with Ashantee. 
They had heard vague rumours of pos- 
sible misunderstandings; but nothing 
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whateverindicating that anything serious 
was likely to happen. The Lieutenant 
Governor stated that he had available 
1,000 men, composed partly of West 
Indian troops and partly of Native 
Houssa police, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had ordered reinforcements to 
the number of 400 West Indian troops 
to proceed to the Gold Coast to assist the 
garrison. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL [u.1.] 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 15.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read, and discharged. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee.’”—( Zhe Lord Prest- 
dent.) 


Lorpv INCHIQUIN hoped that the 
noble Earl (Earl Spencer) would insert a 
provision to extend the Bill to Ireland, 
and asked him whether he would do so? 

Eart SPENCER, in reply, said, he 
regretted that his noble Friend (Lord 
Inchiquin) had not given him a longer 
Notice of his Question, and was afraid 
that he was not able to give him a satis- 
factory answer. From what he knew of 
the matter he was not disposed to agree 
in the view of his noble Friend that the 
Bill should be extended to Ireland. In 
Ireland there were a great number of 
Acts bearing on the question, and the 
interests involved in it were even vaster 
than those which existed in England ; 
but there was now sitting a Royal Com- 
mission on the navigation of rivers in 
Ireland, and the Government expected a 
very valuable Report from that Com- 
mission. He could not help thinking, 
therefore, that it would be better to deal 
with the case of the Irish rivers in a 
separate Bill. 


On Question ? agreed to. 


And, on February 8, the Lords following 
were named of the Committee : 


Ld. President. E. Camperdown. 
D. Somerset. L. Ashford. 

D. Bedford. L. Monson. 

D. Marlborough. L. Meldrum. 

E. Derby. L. Penrhyn. 

E. Sandwich. L. Norton. 

E. Jersey. 


And, on February 10, The Marquess of Lans- 
downe and The Earl Beauchamp added. 


The Eari of Kimberley 


[LORDS } 
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CENTRAL ASIA — CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE AMEER 
OF CABUL. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or LYTTON: My Lords, 
in pursuance of a Notice which I have 
given tothe noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Earl Gran- 
ville), I wish to ask, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have any objection to 
produce the documents which, to the 
number of 20, I have enumerated on the 
Notice Paper, together with any other 
Papers not yet published, relative to the 
proceedings of the Russian authorities 
at Cabul? I am the more anxious for 
the production of those documents in 
consequence of some remarks made by 
the noble Duke the Lord Privy Seal (the 
Duke of Argyll) last month, when al- 
luding to the policies pursued in Af- 
ghanistan by the late and the present 
Governments. I have no reason what- 
ever to suppose that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will make any objection to the 
production of those Papers; but I think 
it would be only respectful to the House 
if I briefly state my reasons for asking 
that they should be laid on the Table, 
especially after the remarks of the noble 
Duke. I have rather gathered from the 
remarks of the noble Duke that Her 
Majesty’s Government attach no great 
importance to these documents ; but your 
Lordships will remember that the late 
Government of India did attach con- 
siderable importance to them, and that, 
in point of fact, they constituted a ma- 
terial part of the evidence upon which, 
in accordance with the advice most 
earnestly given to that Government by 
Frontier and other high authorities 
throughout India, they, after lengthened 
and deliberate consideration, came to the 
unanimous conclusion that British mili- 
tary control over South-Western Af- 
ghanistan ought on no account whatever 
to be either abandoned or relaxed. That 
conclusion has been set aside by Her 
Majesty’s present Ministers. The noble 
Duke has told your Lordships that it is 
his most confident opinion that these 
Papers only prove that the late Ameer 
of Cabul did not coquette with Russia 
until he had been violently threatened by 
the Government of India under the late 
Administration. This is an opinion the 
discussion of which must be very length- 
ened and minute, and, therefore, at 
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present, I am not going to discuss it; 
but, be that opinion just or the reverse, 
it is, in either case, beside the practical 
question of the relations between the 
Ameer and Russia, that was forced upon 
the attention of the late Government of 
India by the discovery of these Papers, 
and which again has been raised in a 
very practical form by the recent de- 
cision of the present Government with 
regard to Candahar. The question is 
not whether the Ameer of Cabul co- 
quetted with Russia, or why he did so; 
but what are the most effectual guaran- 
tees which can be taken, and ought to be 
taken, in order to safeguard Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Empire against the very 
serious dangers which have undoubtedly 
been revealed by the discovery of the 
Papers in question? If the question 
itself is to be discussed and decided in 
your Lordships’ House at any time, I 
hardly see how we can come to a de- 
cision before these Papers are laid on the 
Table. I wish to point out that they are 
not Papers which have been received in 
confidence from any foreign Government. 
They are Papers which, from their nature, 
must be known, prospectively and retro- 
spectively, to the only other European 
Government concerned. These Papers 
were forwarded by the late Government 
of India to England with a view to 
affording information to Parliament at 
the proper time ; but Her Majesty’s late 
Government thought that, while diplo- 
matic questions and military questions 
were still pending, the time for the issue 
of those documents had not arrived. 
The late Government of India concutred 
in that view; but we acquiesced in the 
postponement of their production in the 
belief that the steps taken on our judg- 
ment, after a full and careful study of 
those, Papers, would not be suddenly 
swept away and put aside by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The situation is 
now, however, entirely different, and the 


. excuse I referred to cannot be urged 


now. The war in Afghanistan has been 
brought to a conclusion, and, so far as 
we are aware, there are no diplomatic 
questions pending, and there is no mili- 
tary operation on foot in Afghanistan ; 
while, in the meantime, the whole action 
taken by thelate Government of India with 
reference to these Papers has been pub- 
licly repudiated, and its propriety has 
been impugned by those upon whom its 
continuance depends. Therefore I think, 
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on behalf of the late Government of 
India and on behalf of all of my Col- 
leagues in the late Government, I may 
fairly ask that no portion of the evi- 
dence on which our action was taken 
should be withheld from the knowledge 
of your Lordships, when the opinion of 
your Lordships is asked on the reversal 
of our policy ; and in that belief I feel 
quite certain that I can confidently rely 
on the personal sympathy, and also, I 
hope, upon the official concurrence of 
the noble Earl to whom I address my 
Question. 

Kart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
Papers referred to by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Lytton) in his Question 
were found at Cabul during our occu- 
pation of that city. The discovery was 
very loudly announced both in India 
and in this country, and great import- 
ance was attached in speeches and in a 
portion of the public Press to these de- 
spatches. My noble Friend the Lord 
Privy Seal (the Duke of Argyll), very 
naturally at the time, asked in this 
House whether the Government had any 
objection to produce them, and that the 
noble Viscount opposite (Viscount Oran- 
brook) positively refused, and pointed 
out that the Government had taken 
particular care not to allude to them in 
debate, in order to avoid the necessity 
of producing them. On the 10th of 
January this year, the noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Lytton) called the at- 
tention of the House to the affairs of 
India, and three or four days before he 
gave me Notice that he would ask me 
to produce these Papers, and that Notice 
rather embarrassed my noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Hartington) and my- 
self. We saw no objection to the pro- 
duction of these Papers; but the late 
Government must have had some good 
reason for keeping them secret, although 
we did not know what it was, and we 
were not aware of anything having oc- 
curred since the refusal which made it 
right to do that now which would have 
been wrong at the previous time. We 
were relieved, however, of any difficulty 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of Lytton) 
writing to me that he withdrew his 
Notice. In the able speech which he 
made at the time, while specifying only 
the despatches which had been produced, 
he alluded to the communications which 
had passed during three years between 
the Seadin authorities and the Ameer 
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of Cabul. The noble Duke (the Duke 
of Argyll), in reply, made a more par- 
ticular allusion to the despatches which 
had not been produced, and stated his 
opinion of them; but I am not aware 
that he said they were of no importance. 
The noble Viscount (Viscount Cranbrook) 
followed, and stated that he had no ob- 
jection to their now being produced ; 
and, under these circumstances, we have 
no objection whatever to their produc- 
tion. In August, 1879, the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Lytton), in Council, recom- 
mended to the Home Government to 
communicate with the Russian Govern- 
ment on the subject of the communica- 
tions with the Ameer. I believe that 
was not done by them; but last summer 
I had an opportunity of doing so. There 
were reports that Ayoub Khan had Rus- 
sian officers in the army which had de- 
feated the British force. This accusation 
was denied by the Russian Government, 
and I am bound to say that the denial 
was confirmed by the concurrent infor- 
mation which was received from various 
quarters; but in alluding to these re- 
ports, I said to the Russian Ambassador 
that my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for India had been reminded by 
them of the communications which had 
taken place between the Russian autho- 
rities in Central Asia, and which had 
been found at Cabul at the time of the 
British occupation. Prince Lobanoff 
expressed a strong wish to see these 
Papers; and I gave him copies of the 
most important letters between General 
Kauffmann, General Stolitieff, and Shere 
Ali and his Ministers. In October Prince 
Lobanoff spoke to me again on the sub- 
ject, and informed me that General Kauff- 
mann had had strictordersgiven to him to 
abstain from any interference in Afghan 
affairs, and to avoid any action which 
could give ground for objection on the 
part of the British authorities. He had 
been directed to refrain from any com- 
munication even of a merely compli- 
mentary character with Abdurrahman, 
and he had been called upon to forward 
to the Home Government at St. Peters- 
burg duplicates of all the letters which 
had been addressed by him formerly to 
the Ameer, to Shere Ali, and his Minis- 
ters. Last month Prince Lobanoff re- 
minded me of what he had told me in 
October as to the instructions sent to 
General Kauffmann, and that duplicates 
of all Correspondence with the Russian 
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authorities had been sent to St. Peters- 
burg, and he brought with him, in a 
portfolio, all these Papers. His Excel- 
lency remarked that on comparing them 
with the translations which I had handed 
to him some months ago, he found that 
the latter were incorrect in places, and 
required revision ; that in one letter, of 
which two versions were given, a whole 
sentence seemed to have been added in 
one version which did not exist in the 
other, or in the original ; and that some 
confusion appeared to have been made 
between the words “friendship” and 
‘‘ alliance,” the latter expression having 
been substituted in several places for the 
former. His Excellency thea remarked 
that a perusal of the Correspondence ~ 
showed that nothing had been written 
which was not simply of a complimentary 
character, and known and not objected to 
by the Indian Government until 1878, 
when the Russian Government believed 
a war with England to be imminent. I 
said that there were some very disagree- 
able passages in the letters written sub- 
sequently to the Treaty of Berlin. Prince 
Lobanoff replied that at the time when 
the letters I referred to had been written 
the news of the signature of the Treaty 
had not reached General Stolitieff. As 
soon as the Treaty had been signed, 
orders had been sent to General Kauff- 
mann to abstain from any proceedings of 
a nature unfriendly to England. It had 
been impossible to refuse to receive 
Shere Ali, and he had been shown the 
hospitality which was proper under the 
circumstances; but he had not been 
allowed to go to St. Petersburg as he 
wished. On the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, I must again say that there 
is no objection to lay the Papers asked 
for on the Table. 

Tue Eartor LYTTON: I need hardly 
say that I do not rise to reply to the ob- 
servations made by the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Earl Granville); but I think that it 
will be convenient to the House that I 
should give Notice of my intention to 
take an early opportunity of submitting 
a Resolution to your Lordships upon 
the subject of the contemplated evacua- 
tion of Candahar. 

Tur Duxz.or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I desire simply to say that the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Lytton), in the obser- 
vations he has made to the House in 
reference to this matter, has given a 
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somewhat erroneous account of the use 
made by myself of these Papers. He 
has, in fact, given two accounts; one 
that is tolerably correct, and the other 
somewhat, if not altogether, inaccurate. 
The noble Earl stated that I referred to 
the Papers for the purpose of proving 
that Shere Ali had not beenin any serious 
communication with Russia until the 
noble Earl had made threats of a very 
serious kind towards him, and that is 
the use I did make of the Papers. The 
other use attributed to me, and which is 
incorrect, is that I did not attach any 
very serious importance to them. That 
I never said, and the noble Earl is quite 
right in challenging the Government to 
produce those Papers, if he considers 
them of use in any argument he may 
wish to address to the House in defence 
of the Government of India over which 
he presided. But, my Lords, I would 
point out to the House that as to the 
Papers now moved for, and which I 
challenged the late Government to pro- 
duce, I did not see why they should be 
withheld, nor do I see why they should 
be now; but I would wish your Lord- 
ships to bear in mind that they have 
no possible bearing upon the question 
of Shere Ali’s conduct before the threats 
of the noble Earl, because the first is 
dated June 14, 1878, 14 months after 
the noble Earl had suspended friendly 
relations with the Ameer. With regard 
to the motives which actuated the late 
Government in withholding the Papers 
when I challenged them to produce them, 
I have no authentic information. As 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Earl Granville) has 
stated, in assenting to the Question of 
the noble Earl for their production, they 
do not bear much on the conduct of Shere 
Ali ; but they do on the conduct of Russia 
and her commanders in Central Asia. I 
think myself that the production of those 
Papers will have a very injurious effect 
on the public mind, and especially as to 
the conduct of Russia in that particular ; 
and I desire to point out to this House, 
and through your Lordships to the coun- 
try at large, the blanks and vacancies 
which they leave in regard to the history 
of our relations with Russia. Those 
blanks will not be supplied if the Papers 
are produced; but I think they should 
not be omitted, while it is the privilege 
of the Members of Her Majesty’s Op- 
position to ask Questions of the Govern- 
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ment of the day. By Parliamentary 
usage the Government have no similar 
privilege of asking Questions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Opposition; but if I had had 
that privilege, I should have liked to 
have moved for the production of some 
documents which the noble Earl had in 
his possession, and which, so far as I 
know, he has never produced to Parlia- 
ment, and which have never been moved 
for. For instance, in October, 1876, not 
many months after the noble Earl went 
out to India, he sent to our Native Agent 
at the Court of Cabul to come down and 
explain certain matters in connection 
with Shere Ali’s conduct, and in obe- 
dience to these orders our Nativé Agent 
did see the noble Earl. Now, that was 
a very remarkable interview with our 
Native Agent. It took place in October, 
1876. And what do I find the noble 
Earl saying with regard to Russia ?— 


Asia. 


‘*Tf the Ameer does not desire to come to a 
speedy understanding with us, Russia does, and 
she desires it at his expense.”’—[Afyhanistan 
(No. 1.), 1878.] 

My Lords, I want to know upon what 
grounds the noble Earl made that asser- 
tion. Has he any documents to produce ? 
I presume that he would have some 
document which would give evidence of 
Russia’s desiring to come to an under- 
standing with England for the extinction 
of the Ameer. For a Viceroy of India 
to be speaking thus solemnly to our 
Native Agent, he must have had some 
document, some kind of evidence of 
what he was asserting ; but as yet none 
has appeared. At least, I can find 
no such document, nor one which 
will at all bear out the statement, or 
anything of the kind. But there is a 
most extraordinary paragraph in the 
celebrated despatch of the noble Earl, 
dated the 10th of May, wherein, for the 
first time, he seems to have given an 
account of his whole conduct towards 
Russia and towards the Ameer. Your 
Lordships will agree with me, I think, 
when I say that the noble Earl has 
therein laid down a very extraordinary 
programme. I give it from memory, 
as I have not the despatch itself with 
me; but in it the noble Earl states 
that he has come out to India after a 
personal interview, not only with the 
Prime Minister—which, to say the least, 
I thought a curious way of expressing 
it—but also with the Ambassador of 
Russia. It therefore appears that the 
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noble Earl was in communication with 
the Russian Ambassador before he went 
out to India. When, therefore, I read 
this account of Russia’s desiring to come 
to an understanding with England, I 
thought that the noble Earl had been 
urging on the Russian Minister, in his 
personal interview to which he had re- 
ferred, his desire to come to some under- 
standing; and the noble Ear! distinctly 
intimated to the poor unfortunate Shere 
Ali that no previous Treaty or promise 
with former Viceroys or with England 
would be any impediment to Russia 
wiping out the Afghan Kingdom. I 
wish to know if the noble Earl has any 
Papers to produce which will justify 
that assertion. And another question I 
should be glad to ask if I could, but I 
have no right to do so; and, conse- 
quently, it is but right that I should 
point out how vacancies and blanks oc- 
cur in those Papers, and in the Corres- 
pondence and communications to Russia, 
blanks which those Papers will leave 
unfilled, whether, in the interview with 
our Native Agent—in which he made 
the announcement that Russia was on 
such a good understanding with us, he 
sent back to the Ameer to say he (the 
noble Earl) had ordered a bridge of 
boats to be constructed across the In- 
dus,: and that he was collecting large 
quantities of stores at Kohat, upon the 
Afghan Frontier —the North-Western 
Frontier of India; where also, at the 
very time, at Rawul Pindee, a very 
considerable army was being concen- 
trated. Now, my Lords, when all 
this was taking place, news reached 
England to that effect; and I ventured 
to ask the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) who was then Se- 
cretary of State for India, whether it 
was true, and whether the Viceroy was 
not preparing some great military ex- 
pedition either against the Kingdom of 
Afghanistan, or against some portion of 
Central Asia. This was the rumour 
that was circulated at the time when 
this news arrived. The noble Marquess 
informed me that he had not heard of 
anything that was going on, and that 
he knew nothing of the rumour to 
‘which I referred. Well, my Lords, 
that rumour was perfectly true. The 
noble Marquess had not heard of it; 
but I had, and I heard it from officers 
who had been eye-witnesses of the con- 
centration of troops which was going 
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on, and of large stores that were being 
collected there. They believed this, and 
we have it that as early as October, 
1876, the noble Earl had in his mind 
the preparation of an army for the in- 
vasion of Afghanistan or Central Asia. 
All this was then not a pure myth. I 
should like to ask the noble Earl, if 
anything of this kind was going on; 
but whether it was or not, it is quite 
certain that there was a widely-spread 
belief in England, and a widely-spread 
belief also in Russia, that in 1876, 
nearly two years before the Mission of 
Russia, the noble Earl had had it in his 
mind to concentrate a large army to 
counteract what he said were Russian 
intrigues. If all this was not true, an 
opinion was widely spread in England 
that it was; and all this justified Russia 
in her suspicions, and it justified her in 
taking precautions against us, just as 
much as we were justified in taking 
precautions against any intrigues of 
General Kauffmann. I would also re- 
mind this House that in October, 1876, 
when those rumours were being spread, 
the Government which the noble Earl 
represented was in close communication 
with the Russian Government. They 
were in daily communication with the 
Russian Government, for the purpose 
of imposing upon Turkey the will of 
Europe in regard to her European Pro- 
vinces. I wish to point out, further, 
that it is abundantly proved by those 
Papers that up to 1878, when Russia 
was practically on the point of war with 
England, and when she had, in effect, 
resolved to take hostile measures against 
England at Cabul, there is no proof 
that the Ameer was hostile to England, 
owing to any unfriendly influence of 
Russia previous to the arrival of the 
noble Earl in India. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that the course 
that had been pursued in India by the 
late Government was in entire accord- 
ance with all our traditional policy 
pursued by the first Earl of Minto, by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, and by Sir 
John Malcolm in India; but the present 
Government, by attempting continually 
to disavow the policy of the late Go- 
vernment, were doing all they could to 
unsettle the minds of the Natives; and 
the sooner they desisted from their late 
tactics, the sooner would peace and order 
be restored in every part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL—IN.- 
SURRECTION OF THE BOERS—PRO.-. 
CLAMATION OF THE DUTCH TRIUM.- 
VIRATE— QUESTION. 


Lorp BRABOURNE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he has any official knowledge of a 
Proclamation recently published by the 
Dutch Triumvirate in the Transvaal, 
purporting to give an historical retro- 
spect of events connected with the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal, and previous 
thereto, and justifying the rising of the 
Boers against Her Majesty’s authority ; 
whether it is true that such Proclama- 
tion has been communicated to other 
European Powers; and, whether he will 
be able to lay an authentic copy of the 
same upon the Table of the House ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in reply, 
said, he had received from the Governor 
of the Cape, by the last mail, what pur- 
ported to be an authentic copy of the 
document referred to in his noble 
Friend’s Question. He had no know- 
ledge that the Proclamation had been 
communicated to the other European 
Powers, and he had no objection to lay 
on the Table the copy received at the 
Colonial Office. He would, at the same 
time, lay on the Table a copy of a sub- 
sequent Proclamation which had been 
also received. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE said, he pro- 
posed shortly to call attention to the 
Transvaal, with the view of giving an 
opportunity for an authoritative state- 
ment with regard to those events imme- 
diately preceding the annexation. 


ALKALI, &C. WORKS REGULATION 
BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to consolidate the Alkali Acts, 1863 
and 1874, and to make further provision for 
regulating Alkali and other works in which 
noxious or offensive gases are evolved—Was 
presented by The Lord Mxtprum; read 1*. 
(No. 29.) 


OFFICE OF THE ‘CLERK OF THE PARLIA- 
MENTS AND OFFICE OF THE GENTLE- 
MAN USHER OF THE BLACK ROD. 


Select Committee appointed: The Lords fol- 
lowing were named of the Committee : 


Ld. Chancellor, D. Richmond. 
Ld. President. D. Saint Albans. 
Ld. Privy Seal. M. Lansdowne. 
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M. Salisbury. E. Redesdale. 
M. Bath. E. Lathom, 
M. Hertford. V. Hawarden. 
Ld. Steward. V. Hardinge. 
E. Devon V. Eversley. 
E. Doncaster. Ld. Chamberlain. 
E. Tankerville. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Carnarvon. L. Monson. 
E. Bradford. L. Colchester. 
E. Granville. L. Aveland. 
E. Kimberley. 


STANDING ORDERS COMMITTEE. 


Appointed: The Lords following, with the 
Chairman of Committees, were named of the 
Committee : 


D. Somerset. V. Hardinge. 

M. Winchester. V. Eversley. 

M. Lansdowne. V. Halifax. 

M. Bath. L. Saye and Sele. 

M. Hertford. L. Balfour of Burleigh. 
Ld. Steward. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Devon. L. Boyle. 

E. Airlie. L. Monson. 

E. Carnarvon. L. Digby. 

E. Cadogan. L. Carrington. 

E. Belmore. L. Colchester. 

E. Chichester. L. Silchester. 

E. Powis. L. De Tabley. 

E. Verulam. L. Sudeley. 

E. Morley. L. Belper. 

E. Stradbroke. L. Ebury. 

EK. Amherst. L. Egerton. 

E. Lathom. L. Hartismere. 

V. Hawarden. L. Penrhyn. 

V. Hutchinson. L. Wolverton. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
All Petitions relating to Standing Orders 
which shall be presented during the present 
Session referred to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee unless otherwise ordered. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 


The Lords following ; viz., 

M. Lansdowne. L. Colville of Culross. 
E. Lathom. L. Boyle. 

were appointed, with the Chairman of Commit- 
tees, a Committee to select and propose to the 
House the names of the five Lords to form a 
Select Committee for the consideration of each 
opposed Private Bill. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 7th February, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brtts—Second Reading— 
Protection of Person and Property (Ireland) 
[79]—Second Night, debate further adjourned. 

Committee—Report—Consolidated Fund *. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o 0 oo 


INLAND REVENUE— THE BEER 


DUTY. 
Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Whether, in making the financial ar- 
rangements for the coming year as to 
the Beer Duty, he will consider the pro- 
priety of extending the limit of the £10 
house value to £20, seeing that it has 
been found that, under the present 
arrangement, the farmer class (who 
are compelled more than other em- 
ployers to pay wages in beer) are now 
charged more than formerly, and as 
there is a difficulty in assessing a house 
at a £10 value which would not occur if 
the assessment followed the House Duty? 
The hon. Member offered to postpone 
his Question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am much 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for his 
courtesy; but the Question is one which 
cannot properly be answered in such a 
reply as I can now give. It is rather a 
matter for discussion. I am afraid that 
the only answer I can give at present is 
that I have no intention of extending 
the limit of the £10 exemption to £20; 
and that I think it would be a mistake 
to adopt any change in the law with the 
view of granting to{fone class of the 
community marked out by a particular 
vocation privileges and exemptions from 
the duty not enjoyed by other classes. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)— 
MONAGHAN BRIDEWELL. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If an investigation was held by the Pri- 
sons Board in Ireland on the conduct of 
the chief warder of Monaghan Bride- 
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Colonization of Palestine. 


well, for misconduct in the Monaghan 
Court-house on the 7th December, dur- 
ing the hearing of the criminal business 
and while he had prisoners in charge; 
and, if it could not be so arranged by 
the Prisons Board that one Catholic 
warder who could read or recite prayers 
on Sunday for remanded Catholic pri- 
soners, who cannot get to church and 
who have no benefit of chaplain, could 
be appointed to Bridewells such as 
Monaghan ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have com- 
municated with the Chairman of the 
Prisons Board on the subject to which 
the hon. Member’s Question refers, and 
have received a letter from him, in which 
he states that in consequence of a letter 
in a fictitious name received by him the 
Board instituted an inquiry resulting in 
the complete vindication of the character 
of the chief warder. With regard to 
the second part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Question, I do not think it would be de- 
sirable to impose on warders the duty of 
saying prayers in prisons, or of handing 
over to any disciplinary officers the con- 
duct of religious services. The object 
was, however, provided for under the 
new Rules. 
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TURKEY—JEWISH COLONIZATION OF 
PALESTINE. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation as to a project said to have 
received the support of several Foreign 
Governments for developing the rich 
districts of Palestine by establishing 
there a Jewish Colony east of the Jordan ; 
and, whether this project has received 
the sanction of the Sultan ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. 
Lawrence Oliphant communicated his 
scheme of colonization in 1879 to the 
Marquess of Salisbury, who gave him a 
letter of introduction to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople, and to 
the British Consular officers in Syria, 
requesting them to endeavour to obtain 
for Mr. Oliphant every facility for pur- 
suing the inquiries on which he was en- 
gaged, but stating that his objects were 
of a private character, and had not been 
officially adopted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. We believe that the project in 
question has not been sanctioned by the 
Turkish Government. 
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Treaty of Berlin— 


POST OFFICE — POSTMASTERS’ 
ALLOWANCES. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether postmasters of those 
offices to which grants are annually 
made for the providing of assistance 
in their offices, and which sums so 
granted are tabulated in the Estimates 
under the heading of ‘‘ Allowance for 
Assistance”’ to the respective offices to 
which such grants are made, are re- 
quired to furnish receipts for disburse- 
ments made under such heading as a 
guarantee that they devote the grant 
in its entirety to the purposes for which 
it is provided ; whether they merely 
claim the sum in their monthly ‘‘ voted 
account”? which is forwarded to their 
respective account branch, and furnish 
no receipts for amounts (if any) paid 
out of grant; whether any check exists 
upon postmasters that they duly pro- 
vide and keep up the assistant staff of 
their offices to its requisite strength ; 
whether it is true that the allowances 
provided to certain provincial post offices 
for the purposes of ‘‘ assistance” is not 
so disposed of; whether any cases have 
come to his knowledge of postmasters 
appointing their wife and sisters to the 
position of assistantships in their offices, 
the duties of which in some instances 
they do not share in, in others only to a 
very limited extent; whether also it is 
a common practice in some provincial 
offices in Ireland where allowances for 
two or more assistants are provided, that 
the postmasters suppress such assistant- 
ships, providing only one assistant, who 
is invariably their wife or sister, or 
female relative, who may be engaged 
with household affaires; whether he is 
aware that in such cases the work de- 
volves on the postal and telegraph clerks, 
in conjunction with letter carriers and 
telegraph messengers; whether it is 
regular to employ those in the dis- 
charge of the internal work of the 
office ; whether the salaries of sup- 
pressed assistants is ever appropriated 
by the postmaster; and, what steps he 
is prepared to take to correct such 
abuses where found to exist? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, the 
hon. Gentleman, in the form of a single 
Question, had addressed to him 11 Ques- 
tions, which he would answer as briefly 
as possible. It had been found advan- 
tageous to allow postmasters a limited 
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sum to provide assistance in their offices. 
A receipt was required for the money 
thus given. Surveyors were instructed 
to see whether the work done by the 
assistants was properly done. If the 
work was properly done no restriction 
was placed upon the employment by the 
postmasters of their wives, sisters, and 
daughters. From Ireland particularly, 
he had repeatedly received reports that 
the post offices where postmasters em- 
ployed those female members of their 
households were stated to be most effi- 
ciently managed. Of course, it would 
be irregular for a postmaster to throw 
upon the established clerks work that 
should be done by the assistant, but no 
such instance had come under his notice ; 
and if the hon. Member knew any cases 
in which it occurred, and directed his 
(Mr. Faweett’s) attention to it, he would 
institute an inquiry into the matter. 


NAVY—EMPLOYES IN GOVERNMENT 
DOCKYARDS. 

Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, What facilities are 
afforded to the employés of various 
classes in the Government dockyards for 
laying before the Admiralty statements 
of any grievances under which they may 
appear to labour; and, whether he will 
consider the advisability of receiving 
deputations from such classes on the 
occasion of the annual visit of inspec- 
tion to the dockyards ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Every person 
employed in the Dockyards is allowed 
to make any representation he pleases 
by letter to the Admiralty, forwarded 
through the Superintendent of the Dock- 
yard, in the months of October and No- 
vember of each year. The Superinten- 
dent gives great facilities for the purpose; 
and it is quite evident, from the great 
mass of applications made, that the time 
at the disposal of the Admiralty would 
not admit of their personally receiving 
deputations during their annual visit of 
inspection. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 23— 
UPPER MACEDONIA. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can be so good as to ex- 
plain why, in the total absence of any 
fulfilment of the 23rd Article of the 
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Treaty of Berlin, Her Majesty’s Consul 
was withdrawn from Prisrend, and ‘Her 
Majesty’s Government left in entire igno- 
rance of the proceedings of the Turkish 
officials in Upper Macedonia ; and, whe- 
ther, looking to the frightfully disturbed 
state of that country and the destruction 
of life, liberty, and property known to 
be going on, Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to take any measures to obtain 
information and to check the extermi- 
nation of the native population pending 
the promised autonomy ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. St. 
John was withdrawn in June last, be- 
cause the state of lawlessness in Prisrend 
and the surrounding country was such 
that the lives of the Consular Body were 
believed to be in danger; and his pre- 
sence there was not of sufficient import- 
ance to British interests to justify the 
risk to the Consul himself, and to those 
persons who supplied him with informa- 
tion. Since Mr. St. John’s departure a 
dragoman of the Austrian Consulate has 
been murdered, and the life of the 
Russian Consul has been several times 
attempted. It is understood that all the 
Consuls have now been withdrawn. 
Under these circumstances, we can only 
obtain information from private and un- 
official sources. The Turkish Govern- 
ment are reported to be taking steps to 
re-establish their authority in North- 
East Macedonia; and until they have 
succeeded in doing so it would be use- 
less for Her Majesty’s Government to 
make representations on behalf of the 
Native population. 


SUGAR—FOREIGN BOUNTIES—FRENCH 
MERCANTILE MARINE BILL. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any, and, if so, what replies 
have been received from the Foreign 
Governments to whom invitations to a 
Conference on the subject of the Foreign 
export bounties on sugar have been ad- 
dressed by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
also, whether the French Bill for giving 
bounties on the construction and run- 
ning of ships has passed the French 
Senate; whether he can inform the 
House as to the nature of the amend- 
ments introduced into it by the Senate ; 
and, what reply the French Government 
has made to the representations of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject ? 


Sir George Campbell 
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Austrian and Belgian Governments have 
already expressed their willingness to 
take part ina Conference ; but the Ger- 
man Government have declined. No 
reply has yet been received from the 
French or Netherlands Governments. 
As I stated to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Viscount Sandon), the 
Bill to which the hon. Member refers 
has already passed the French Senate. 
The Papers which I laid on the Table on 
the 4th instant contain all the informa- 
tion on the subject which Her Majesty’s 
Government possess. No communica- 
tion with regard to this matter has been 
received from the French Government 
since the date of Lord Granville’s de- 
spatch to Mr. Adams of the 30th of July 
last, which has already been laid before 
Parliament. 


In reply to a further Question by Mr. 
RIrcuHie, 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
oral but no written communications had 
been made by the French Government 
on the subject since the month of July. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK AND 
MONEY ORDER OFFICE. 


Mr. R. DAVIES asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he will inform the 
House what are the conditions on which 
a Post Office Savings Bank and Money 
Order Office are opened at any Post 
Office ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I am glad to have 
an opportunity of giving the information 
which my hon. Friend asks for, as in- 
quiries on the subject are being con- 
stantly addressed to the Post Office from 
different parts of the country. It is now 
the invariable rule to establish a savings 
bank at any post office at which money 
orders are issued. The Department is 
continually extending the number of 
money order and savings bank offices, 
as they are opened at every post office 
where the surveyors report that the 
business is likely to be remunerative. 
In addition to the increase of the num- 
ber of money order and savings bank 
offices which is thus taking place through 
the voluntary action of the Department, 
applications are constantly received from 
various places for the opening of these 
offices. Inquiry is at once made as to 
whether it is likely that the savings 




















bank and money order business at these 
places will be remunerative; and if the 
surveyors report that it is, the applica- 
tion is granted. If the surveyors report 
that the business is not likely to prove 
remunerative, a savings bank and money 
order office will at once be established 
if the inhabitants will guarantee the 
estimated deficiency. The guarantee 
required is for a period of five years, 
and is paid in a lump sum in advance. 
The entire amount required cannot ex- 
ceed £16, and may be as little as £2. 
If it is found, after the savings bank 
and money order office has been opened, 
that the business done is greater than 
was estimated, the whole or a portion of 
the guarantee will be returned. 


EGYPT—THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Mr. A. GREY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If the 
Government have any knowledge that 
four Circassian slaves, three women and 
a boy, were, in the summer of last year, 
purchased in Cairo for the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco, and conveyed from Alexandria to 
Tangiers in a steamer belonging to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company ; whe- 
ther the British authorities took any 
steps to prevent this violation of the 
arrangements as to the slave trade made 
with the Egyptian Government ; and, if 
no information has been received from 
Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul General 
in Egypt, whether inquiry can be made? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: In con- 
sequence of a report which had reached 
him, Mr. Malet made inquiries of the 
Governor of Alexandria in the month of 
April last, who promised that steps 
should be taken to prevent the embarka- 
tion of any slaves for Morocco. Mr. 
Malet has been assured by the Governor 
of Alexandria that no slaves were sent. 
But Her Majesty’s Government will 
make further inquiries, and will be glad 
to receive any information which my 
hon. Friend may possess. 


JURY LISTS—EXEMPTION OF VOLUN- 
TEER OFFICERS. 


Mr. MACLIVER asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If certain of Her Majesty’s 
Judges having decided in favour of the 
exemption of volunteer officers from 
serving as jurymen, he will give a defi- 
nition of the Law on the subject, in 
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order that sheriffs may have a distinct 
rule to guide them ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that the 
liability to serve on juries was controlled 
by the Act of 1870. In the Schedule of 
that Act officers of the Navy, Army, 
Militia, and Yeomanry were exempted 
from such service when on full pay. 
The words of the Act did not exempt 
Volunteer officers, and he did not know 
of any reason why they should be ex- 
empted. He presumed that the cases in 
which Judges had decided in favour of 
the exemption of Volunteers were cases 
of officers in camp, or otherwise on ser- 
vice. It would be the duty of the offi- 
cials of the Courts to summon officers 
placed in that position to appear; and 
on their appearance, no doubt, the 
learned Judges would listen favourably 
to any reasonable appeal for exemption. 


AFGHANISTAN—RETENTION OF CAN- 
DAHAR — MEMORANDUM OF LORD 
NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
Memorandum upon the occupation of 
Kandahar by Lord Napier of Magdala, 
and especially to the following ex- 
tracts :— 


‘For the security of British India, and the 
welfare of the district of Kandahar, the per- 
manent annexation to India of the fortress and 
its surrounding territory appears to me the 
best course we could adopt. ..... The 
Russians have an easy road to Herat, and a for- 
tress there before them, in a fertile country, 
held by a people without unity and without 
leaders. ..... Thence they will com- 
mand the road to India, with a facility for 
aggression which may be measured by Ayoob 
Khan’s rapid march to Kandahar...... 
The abandonment of Kandahar will be misun- 
derstood and attributed in the East to the 
prowess of the Afghans...... The Rail- 
way should be advanced. A safe road to Kan- 
dahar will give it a clear start, and, instead of 
purchasing Russian articles at Peshawur, we 
shall deliver British manufactures to Central 
Asia ;”’ 


whether his attention has been called to 
the following remarks of the ‘‘ Times ’”’ 
correspondent :— 


“There can be no longer any doubt that the 
Government, in defiance of the almost unani- 
mous consensus of opinion, both military and 
political, intend to withdraw all the British 
troops from Kandahar ;”’ 


whether, in view of the statements con- 
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tained in the Memorandum of Lord 
Napier, and the similar opinion of other 
experts, Her Majesty’s Government 
will defer, for twelve months at least, 
their abandonment of Kandahar ; whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
statement of a correspondent of the ‘‘ Re- 
publique Frangaise,” now on the spot, 
that the Russian Railway from the Cas- 
pian towards Herat has been completed 
for a distance of 150 miles; whether the 
proclaimed abandonment of Kandahar is 
in consequence of any arrangement with 
the Russian Government; and, whether 
he can give any information as to the 
further advance of Generals Skobeleff 
and Kauffmann, and as to the state- 
ments in the Russian newspapers that 
the former General intends to consoli- 
date his conquests, and to settle the 
Russian authority in the Country of the 
Turcomans ? 

Tre Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
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The hon. Member’s Question is some- 
what long ; but I will endeavour to an- 
swer it as shortly as I can. My attention 
has been called to Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala’s Memorandum on the subject of 
Candahar, and not only to the extract to 
which the Question refers, but to the 
whole of that Memorandum. It appears 
to me to be a very able statement of the 
views of those who are advocates of the 
retention of Candahar; and I may, per- 
haps, call the attention of the House and 
the hon. Member to one very short ex- 
tract from the Memorandum which he 
has not quoted. I might, perhaps, reply 
to the hon. Member’s Question by ask- 
ing him another—namely, whether he 
is prepared to advocate the policy of 
Lord Napier of Magdala as shown in 
the following words :—‘‘ At least one- 
half of the expense of the occupation of 
Candahar ought to fall on England?” 
That is an important paragraph, which 
the hon. Member has not quoted in his 
Question. My attention has also been 
called to the remarks of Zhe Times Cor- 
respondent quoted by the hon. Member ; 
and I have to say that I believe there is 
a very considerable, though by no means 
universal, agreement—which I think is 
quite as good a word as ‘‘consensus ’’—- 
among military men in favour of the re- 
tention of Candahar. Among political 
officers, however, there is a much greater 
difference of opinion. The hon. Mem- 
ber asks me whether, in deference to 
Lord Napier of Magdala’s opinion, and 
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the general consensus of the military 
and political authorities, I will under- 
take to defer for 12 months the abandon- 
ment of Candahar? Well, it is impos- 
sible to decide at present the exact time 
at which the retirement will take place. 
That will depend on circumstances. I 
am not able to give the hon. Member 
any pledge such as he desires. I hope 
it will not be necessary to delay the re- 
tirement for so long a period as 12 
months. I have no additional informa- 
tion to give with reference to the pro- 
gress of the Russian Railway from the 
Caspian towards Herat than that which 
I gave the hon. Member a few days ago. 
The official information which we have 
on this subject is derived from the 
Foreign Office ; and the latest authentic 
information we have traces matters down 
to last October, when it was stated, as I 
said before, that the Railway had been 
completed for a distance of 20 miles from 
Michaeloff Bay. I have reason to think 
that the assertion in Zhe République 
Francaise, that the line has been com- 
pleted for a distance of 150 miles, is a 
gross exaggeration. There is no doubt, 
however, that sooner or later it is in- 
tended to complete the Railway for a 
distance of 185 miles from Michaeloff 
Bay to Bami. In reply to the last part 
of the Question of the hon. Member, I 
have to state that the communication 
that the Russian Cavalry have advanced 
10 miles beyond Askabad has been con- 
firmed. I am not aware that the whole 
of the Akkal Tekké country has sub- 
mitted to the Russians; but it is not 
improbable, after what has happened at 
Geok Tepe, that they will practically oc- 
cupy the country. I believe it has already 
been stated in this House by my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs that the Russian Go- 
vernment have informed Lord Granville 
that they have no intention of prose- 
cuting their conquests further in the 
direction of Merv. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE CONSTABU- 
LARY—LAND LEAGUE COURTS. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. Attor- 
ney Genéral for Ireland, If it is true 
that a constable of police entered a pri- 
vate room belonging to the Land League 
at Dromcolliher, county Limerick, on 
Tuesday last, and, when remonstrated 





with for remaining therein uninvited, he 














stated he would remain there until he 
was forcibly ejected; and, if it is true 
that the parish priest was in the chair 
at the time, and that there were also 
present priests, professional men, and 
some of the largest farmers in the dis- 
trict ? 

Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I find on in- 
quiry that what occurred on the occasion 
referred to by the hon. Member was this 
—two constables, having reason to be- 
lieve that a so-called Land League Court 
was to be held in a public-house, at 
Drumcolliher, went there to attend, and 
insisted on their rightto remain. A dif- 
ference of opinion then arose among the 
members as to their acquiescing in the 
constables’ presence and proceeding with 
their business acvordingly—-some of the 
body even offered the constables seats— 
but ultimately the Land Leaguers left 
the public-house for the private house of 
one of themselves, and there, of course, 
the constables did not follow them. 


IRELAND — COUNTY GOVERNMENT— 
GRAND JURY PANELS FOR 1879-80. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in view of the measure for the 
establishment of County Government in 
Ireland founded on representative prin- 
ciples, referred to in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, he will have any objection to 
procure and lay upon the Table of the 
House a Copy of the Grand Jury Panels 
for the Spring and Summer Assizes, 
1879 and 1880; and a Return showing 
the amount of property for which each 
grand juror appears rated for the relief 
of the poor, and liable for the payment 
of county cess; and a similar Return as 
to the property of fifty of the largest 
cesspayers in the order of rating whose 
names do not appear on the Grand Jury 
Panels ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I cannot give 
these Returns. In the opinion of the 
officials to whom I have referred it would 
be a most difficult Return to prepare, 
and would entail considerable time and 
labour, and I do not think it would be 
of much use when it was done. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ENTRIES ON THE JOURNALS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he will 
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consent to the appointment of a Select 
Committee to review certain entries on 
the Journals of the House in regard to 
its Proceedings, and to report thereon ; 
also to report upon the changes in the 
Standing Orders required permanently 
to ensure that the Business of the House 
be conducted within the limits of rea- 
son and usage ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to the 
first part of this Question, in which the 
hon. Gentleman inquires whether the Go- 
vernment will consent tothe appointment 
of a Select Committee to review certain 
entries on the Journals of last week, of 
course 1 cannot be mistaken in sup- 
posing that the reference is to certain 
proceedings in which Mr. Speaker was 
specially concerned. My answer would 
be, on the part of the Government, that 
if a case has arisen for reviewing the 
conduct of Mr. Speaker, in our opinion 
that ought to be done by the Whole 
House, and not by a Select Committee. 
The second part of the Question is 
whether the Select Committee may re- 
port upon changesin the Standing Orders 
for the better regulation of our proceed- 
ings. With regard to that I have to say 
that I think there is less reason, at the 
present moment, than there has been for 
some years, to make an examination of 
the Standing Orders on this subject, in 
consequence of the proceedings which 
the House of Commons was pleased to 
take on Thursday night. And with re- 
gard to the general scope of the Ques- 
tion I ought to say, after what has for- 
merly been stated in the House, that in 
my opinion, and in the opinion of my 
Colleagues, the whole matter has been 
quite sufficiently pronounced upon and 
settled by the decision at which the 
House arrived on Thursday; and that, 
in our opinion, it does not require, 
and will not admit with advantage at 
the present time of any further investi- 
gation. 


ORDNANCE MAPS — RIVERS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Mr. MAGNIACasked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he will publish, in the form of a Par- 
liamentary Return, the Ordnance Map 
showing the rivers of Great Britain and 
Ireland with their catchment basins, and 
the annual rainfall corrected to the 
latest date ? 
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Mr. DODSON: I cannot at present 
say whether I can give in the form of 
a Parliamentary Return the Ordnance 
Map referred to. The map is a large 
one, and to be of any use requires to be 
coloured, which will involve considerable 
expense, the amount of which J have 
not yet ascertained. At any rate, how- 
ever, I will endeavour to arrange that a 
copy of the map shall be placed in the 
Library for reference by Members. As 
regards the annual rainfall, there is no 
summarized information as to the rain- 
fall in the different catchment basins 
later than that in the Sixth Report of 
the Rivers Commission ; and the Meteo- 
rological Office will not be able to pub- 
lish more recent information before the 
ensuing autumn. 


BRITISH HONDURAS—MEMORIAL OF 
8txo SEPTEMBER, 1880. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether a. Memorial of the 8th 
September 150, has been received by 
the Colonial Office from residents in 
British Honduras; whether any reply 
has been returned to that Memorial; 
and, whether there is any objection to 
laying that Memorial and the reply, if 
any, upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. ANDERSON also had the follow- 
ing Question on.the Paper :—To ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
If a Memorial extensively signed has 
been received from British Honduras, 
making grave charges against the finan- 
cial administration of that Colony, and 
complaining that, in spite of the wish of 
the Colonists for a liberal tariff— 

“ The Lieutenant Governor’s policy threatens 
to drive commerce out of the country by an 
almost prohibitory tariff; ”’ 
and, if it is intended to send out a quali- 
fied Commissioner to investigate and 
report, or what other steps will be taken 
in the circumstances ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Perhaps I may 
reply now both to this Question and to 
that of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), as the two are 
nearly identical. First, then, the Memo- 
rial has been received; secondly, I do 
not find in it the words quoted by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow ; 
but the financial management of the 
Governor is blamed for other reasons. 
There is no intention of sending out'a 
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Commissioner; but the Secretary of 
State, while aware that expenditure is 
needed if only the money were forth- 
coming, is most anxious and determined 
to keep down expenditure in British 
Honduras. The Memorial will be an- 
swered almost immediately. When we 
have the Governor’s final answer, and 
the Correspondence is complete, I appre- 
hend there will be no difficulty whatso- 
ever in laying it on the Table, if it is 
wished for; but I dare say my hon. 
Friends will mention the matter to me 
again. 


THE CONVICT MICHAEL DAVITT. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
will cause inquiries to be made whether 
Mr. Davitt, who bas lately been arrested 
in Dublin, is now in a state of weak 
health; and, whether, if so, he will give 
directions that Mr. Davitt shall not be 
sent to any place, nor required to per- 
form any work, which may injuriously 
affect his health ? 

Caprain O'SHEA: At the same time 
I may ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman a Question, of which I have 
given him private Notice, which is, 
Whether he will inform the House what 
are the instructions of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the prison authorities 
with respect to the treatment of Mr. 
Michael Davitt ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Inre- 
ply to the Question of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bryce) I have to state that when 
Mr. Davitt was taken into custody I 
ordered that a medical Report should be 
made as to the condition of his health, 
and that Report was accordingly made 
last Friday. The Report states that he 
was suffering from bronchial catarrh, to 
which, it is said, he has been subject. 
Thereupon I issued general instructions 
to the effect that he should be treated 
with all possible indulgence, and that 
the greatest possible attention should be 
paid to the state of his health. In reply 
to the other portion of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, I have to answer that he 
certainly will not be sent to any place 
which would be likely to be injurious to 
his health. That subject has been con- 
sidered with reference to the place to 
which he has been sent. I have also to 
state that he will not be required to do 
any work that would be injurious to his 
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health ; and in his case there are cir- 
cumstances which render him a pecu- 
liarly unfit subject for prison work. I 
have also directed that particular atten- 
tion should be given to his having proper 
diet, proper rooms, and proper bedding. 
He will be kept apart from the other 
convicts, a matter which is possible by 
the rules under which persons placed on 
probation in continement are treated. 
These are the general instructions given 
at present, and further instructions will 
be given when a Report has been received 
from the Governor of the prison in which 
he is detained. 

Mr. MACDONALD: Is the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman able to 
state whether Davitt is in the hospital, 
as stated in this morning’s papers? 

Sim WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
no reason to believe that that is so. No 
such information has reached me. 

Mr. FINIGAN: Will he be clothed 
like an ordinary convict or not ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
wish, Sir, to give all posible information 
on this subject. The directions given 
at once when he was taken into custody 
were that the ordinary prison treatment 
of cutting the hair should not be ap- 
plied in his case... But with regard 
to the prison dress, I have received 
information that it is considered neces- 
sary as a security against escape; and, 
therefore, I do not feel justified in dis- 





pensing with it. I may add that when : 


he travelled on the railway it was in 
his own clothes and uot the prison dress. 


OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 


Mr. METGE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is the case that while in England 
out-door relief may be granted to the 
family of any person confined in a gaol, 
in Ireland there is no such power; 
whether such want of power to grant 
out-door relief does not arise from the 
provisions of the Act of 1847; and, 
whether, if this is the case, he will take 
any steps to amend the provisions of 
that Act ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that in Ireland the family of a persen 
confined in gaol would be received into 
the workhouse if they were destitute, 
and if in ill-health out-door relief could 
be supplied to them in the ordinary 
way. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
(SCOTLAND). 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether, 
in view of the rapid spread of foot and 
mouth disease, he will consider the ad- 
visability of the total prohibition of the 
entry of all live stock into Scotland from 
England until the Ist May proximo ; 
and, if not, whether he will advise 
further precautions than now are taken 
to guard against the extension of the 
disease to Scotland ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: A similar Ques- 
tion was asked on this subject a fort- 
night ago. Since then, tinding the 
disease was extending northwards and 
had reached Durham, an Order has been 
passed which came into force on the 28th 
of January, by which any local authority 
in Scotland can prohibit the entry into 
their district of animals from any part 
of Great Britain. We received on Satur- 
day last an official communication from 
the Town Clerk of Glasgow to the effect 
that the local authorities for that city 
have prohibited the entry of any animal 
from England or Wales between Feb- 
ruary 3 and April 1. 


STATE OF IRELAND—NEW ROSS. 


Mr. REDMOND asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is a fact 
that a detachment of Hussars were re- 
cently quartered in New Ross in conse- 
quence of a memorial signed by a cer- 
tain number of residents ; whether there 
is anything in the condition of the dis- 
trict to warrant such a course; and, 
whether he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table a copy of said memo- 
rial ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: What has 
been done in this instance has been 
done with the concurrence and at the 
request of the local magistrates, and not 
only of the local magistrates, but of the 
resident magistrate. A Memorial was 
presented, very strongly signed, making 
representations of which the authorities 
had to take cognizance. I do not think 
it desirable to lay the Memorial on the 
Table of the House. The recent murder 
of Mr. Boyd serves to show that New 
Ross is not in a very quiet state. 

Mr. REDMOND: I beg to inform 
the right hon. Geutieman that it was not 
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in New Ross that Mr. Boyd was mur- 
dered ; it was in the County Kilkenny. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Well, it was 
within two miles of it. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL FUND. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, If he can inform the 
House the total amount of money con- 
tributed by the seamen of the Mercan- 
tile Marine to the Greenwich Hospital 
Fund, and also the amount returned in 
the shape of grants and pensions ; if not, 
if he will cause a Return to be made of 
all sums levied and paid compulsorily to 
the Fund, and also showing how the 
same has been appropriated ? 

Mr. T. BRASSEY: It would be im- 
practicable to give a complete account of 
the sums contributed to Greenwich Hos- 
pital from 1696 to1834. The total amount 
was under £2,000,000. The assessment 
was made on the broad ground of the 
protection afforded to shipping. Mer- 
chant seamen, as such, derived no direct 
benefits from Greenwich Hospital; but 
they joined the Navy in large numbers. 
Although no claim is recognized, annui- 
ties of £3 8s. are now granted, under 
certain conditions, to all seamen who 
contributed 6d. a-month for five years 
previous to 1835. They receive an 
ample equivalent for former contribu- 
tions. ‘The total cost of these annuities 
is estimated at £200,000. Papers giv- 
ing full information on the subject will 
shortly be presented. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—CARRIAGE OF 
GRAIN ACT, 1880—GRAIN CARGOES 
FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the President 
of the Buard of ‘Trade, If it is intended 
on the part of the Board to issue, in ac- 
cordance with Clause 5 of ‘‘ ‘I'he Car- 
riage of Grain Act, 1880,’’ regulations 
authorising British Shipowners to load 
grain and general cargues under rules 
and bye-laws now current with the se- 
veral underwriting offices of the United 
States of North America and the Port 
Wardens of Montreal and Quebec; 
what Ports in the United States are to 
be considered as being included in the 
phrase ‘‘on the coast of North America;”’ 
and, if he will be good enough to state 
what clause in the Carriage of Grain 
Cargoes Act compels the loading of 
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single decked ships loading in the Black 
Sea with not less than one-fourth of 
their cargoes in bags ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the Board of Trade had issued, in ac- 
cordance with the Carriage of Grain 
Act, 1880, an official notice, which he 
should be giad to lay on the Table of 
the House. Every port in the United 
States and British North America at 
which British ships should load grain 
should be considered for the purposes of 
the Act as a port on the coast of North 
America; and they had already been 
in communication with the Consuls at 
Baltimore, Boston, New York, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, and Phila- 
delphia. In regard to the last Ques- 
tion, the 4th clause of the Carriage of 
Grain Actcompelled the loading of sing)e- 
deck ships in the Black Sea with not 
less than one-fourth of their cargoes in 
bags. 


COAL MINES—COLLIERY RIOTS AT 
HINDLEY. 


Mr. DALY asked :the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is true that a meeting of colliers, 
computed at 20,000, was held at Amber- 
wood Common, near Hindley, on Wed- 
nesday 2;th ultimo, at which some con- 
stables in plain clothes on being recog- 
nized were grievously maltreated, since 
numerous acts of violence were com- 
mitted ; and, whether, in vindication of 
Law and order, and for the protection of 
life and property, he will deem it his 
duty to advise Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to pass some measure of coercion 
or repression for this disturbed portion 
of Her Majesty’s dominions ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I pro- 
mised the other day to explain the facts ; 
but I did not expect the hon. Member 
would call on me to offer any opinion on 
the subject. The facts, as stated to me 
by the Chief Constable of Lancashire, 
are that a meeting of colliers on strike, 
estimated as numbering about 20,000 
persons, was held near Hindley on the 
27th ultimo, that stones were thrown, 
and that the police and inspector of 
police, and several constables who had 
been sent to watch the proceedings, 
were struck, but were not seriously hurt, 
and that they all resumed their duties the 
nextday. ‘Towards the end of the meet- 
ing there was some little damage, it 
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appears, done; but no information has 
reached me which leads me to believe 
that the ordinary law will not be suffi- 
cient to meet this state of things. 

Mr. DALY said, a baker’s cart had 
been stopped and robbed, colliery build- 
ings had been broken into, and the tubs 
~ thrown down the pits. Heshould make 
it his business, under these circum- 
stances, tu furnish the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman with the details of 
these matters. 


STATE OF IRELAND—LAND MEETING 
AT BUTTEVANT. 

Mr. DALY asked Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland, Whether it is true that on 
Thursday, January 27th, several re- 
spectable shopkeepers of Buttevant, 
county of Cork, were prosecuted by the 
police for having their licensed houses 
decorated on the Ist day of January 
instant, on the occasion of the land meet- 
ing held there on that day; whether the 
offence alleged consisted of the display 
of flags and banners; whether on pre- 
vious occasions, such as the marriage of 
the daughter of Lord Doneraile, and the 
county elections, the same persons had 
not exhibited flags and banners for 
which no prosecution was instituted by 
the police; and, whether the case was 
tried by the resident magistrate and a 
landlord magistrate, who decided to 
make ‘‘no rule’? upon the summonses ? 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonwnson) : 
Licensed publicans are prohibited by 
statute under penalty from displaying 
from their licensed premises any flag or 
other decoration except the usual sign of 
the house. On the occasion in question 
several publicans in Buttevant displayed 
flags and other decorations, and were 
cautioned by the police that they were 
violating the law. Some of them ac- 
cordingly removed their decorations; but 
five refused to do so, and were sum- 
moned to Petty Sessions. For the de- 
fence it was contended that it was a 
common thing for publicans to do with- 
out objection; and the occasion of the 
marriage of the Hon. Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
Lord Doneraile’s daughter, six years 
ago, was relied on as an instance. The 
Bench, consisting of two magistrates, 


one of whom was the resident magis- | from Cape funds. 
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THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


Toe O’DONOGHUE: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister a Question, of which I have 
not given him private Notice, but which 
he will, doubtless, be able to answer. 
It is this—Whether he intends before 
Kaster to introduce his Irish Land 
Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Most certainly ; 
and, I hope, at a comparatively very 
early day. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
When the Report of the Land Com- 
mission and the Evidence taken before 
the Bessborough Commission would be 
in the hands of Members? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: As I am not 
Chairman of the Commission, I am un- 
able to answer the Question. 

Mr. CALLAN: Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will state which De- 
partment of the Govenment is respon- 
sible ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I must ask 
the hon. Member to put his Question on 
the Paper. 


SOUTH AFRICA—COST OF THE 
TRANSKEI WAR. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether the Cape Government 
have done anything whatever towards re- 
paying Her Majesty’s Government the 
debt due for commissariat and other ex- 
penses of the Colonial troops in the 
former Transkei war; whether it is true, 
as stated in the ‘‘ Times,” that the pre- 
sent Basuto and Transkei war has been 
carried on with money borrowed from 
the local banks without the sanction 
of the Colonial Parliament; and, if 
so, whether Her Majesty’s Represen- 
tative has been a party to this transac- 
tion ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The accounts 
of the Transkei War have been for- 
warded to this country, and are now 
being examined by Representatives of 
the Cape Government and of the Home 
Government with a view to arrive at an 
understanding as to how much is due 
We have no know- 


trate, pronounced their decision to be | ledge of,and no power over, the arrange- 
‘no rule.” ‘There was no other prose- | meuts made by the Cape Government for 


cution than that of these five publicans. | raising funds. The Cape Ministers are 
‘ 
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Tesponsible to the Cape Parliament; and 
It is no part of the duty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Representative to interfere with 
such arrangements as those about which 
my hon. Friend asks. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—WAR WITH 
ASHANTEE. 


Str STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to put a Question to the Govern- 
ment asto whether they have any infor- 
mation with regard to the report of pro- 
bable hostilities in Ashantee ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The best an- 
swer I can make to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman wi!l be, I think, to read a tele- 
gram from Lieutenant Governor Griffith 
to the Earl of Kimberley, dated Gold 
Coast, January 24, 1881, and received at 
the Colonial Office on Saturday. 

[For telegram see p. 234. ] 

I may add that there are already about 
t,250 men at the disposal of the Lien- 
tenant Governor, all well suited for the 
kind of work they are likely to have to 
do. Some 4v0 more will immediately go 
to the Gold Coast from the West Indies ; 
and the Lieutenant Governor seems to 
have lost no time in communicating the 
state of affairs to the naval officers on the 
West African Station. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—THE MONTENE- 
GRIN FRONTIER. 


In reply to Lord Epmonp Fi1z- 
MAURICE, 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said: 
The Frontier Commission lave signed 
the Act defining the boundary between 
Turkey and Montenegro from Lake Scu- 
tari to the point where it joins the River 
Bozana, and have voted that from that 
point the line shall follow the Thalweg 
to the sea, with a declaration that Tur- 
key as well as Montenegro shall enjoy 
full and complete right of navigation of 
the river. 


TUNIS—THE ENFIDA CASE. 
In reply to Mr. Bryce, 
Sin CHARLES W. DILKE said: It is 


true, as I informed my hon. Friend the 
Member for Wareham (Mr. Montague 
Guest), that a question has arisen be- 
tween an English subject and a French 
Company with regard to the title to an 
estate in Tunis; but the English and 
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French Governments have agreed thet 
the question should be dealt with by 
the local tribunals, under whose juris- 
diction the matter properly comes ; and 
we have every reason to hope that no 
complications will arise between the two 
Governments. 


INDIA—MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


GrneraL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for India, If 
he will lay upon the Table of the House a 
selection from the official documents which 
will give a clear idea of the recent great 
changes in the Medical Department of 
India; and, if he will produce the 
Papers relating to the important modi- 
fications in the system of the Indian 
Engineering College ? 

Mer. PUGH said. before that Ques- 
tion was answered he wished to ask a 
Question, of which he had given private 
Notice—namely, What it was proposed 
to give to the officers who were affected 
by the Orders complained of; and what 
steps it was proposed to take ? 

Tne Marqurss or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply to the first Question of his 
hon. and gallant Friend, he had to state 
he hoped shortly to be able to lay on the 
Table the Papers with respect to the 
present changes, and he hoped to in- 
clude all the despatches on the subject 
referred to by the hon. Member for Car- 
diganshire. In reply to the second 
Question of his hon. and gallant Friend, 
he said the Papers relating to the In- 
dian Engineering College were very 
voluminous; but he should be happy to 
afford hon. Members such information 
on the subject as could not be found in 
the prospectus of the College. 


TURKEY AND GREECE — ACTION OF 
THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether his attention had 
been called to a speech of the French 
Minister fur Foreign Affairs in the Se- 
nate on Friday last, in which these state- 
ments occurred— 


“The best thing for Greece to do is to follow 
our counsel. Turkey herself, although the 
rights of war have not been pronounced, already 
consents to concessions. Without a war, without 
a drachma of expense, Greece can acquire a terri- 
tory immense compared to its present territory. 
lf Greece began a war she would cause a con- 
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flagration of which we could not measure the 
extent. I, therefore, conjure Greece to listen 
to our counsels.” 


He also wished to know whether the 
hon. Gentleman would distinctly under- 
take that Her Majesty’s Government, 
either alone or in conjunction with ‘the 
concert of Europe,” would advise Greece 
to moderate her excessive demands, to 
accept the large and substantial con- 
cessions offered by the Porte, and to de- 
mobilize her Army? Whether it was 
true that the proposed Conference at 
Constantinople was prevented owing to 
the unwillingness of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to re-consider the advice given 
by the Conference at Berlin, and owing 
to their desire to treat that Conference 
as a Court of Arbitration, and not 
merely as a body that, in M. St. 
Hilaire’s language, merely ‘‘recom- 
mended a delimitation to the parties, 
and nothing more?’’ 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: With 
regard to the first of the Questions of 
the hon. Member, I have to say that at 
a moment when delicate negotiations 
are pending I should be wanting in re- 
gard to my duty were I to engage in 
the discussion to which he invites me. 
With regard to his second Question, no 
proposal for a Conference at Constanti- 
nople has been entertained by any of 
the Great Powers. ‘The proposal of 
the Turkish Government to the effect 
that the Greek Frontier Question should 
be negotiated at Constantinople between 
the Representatives of the Powers is 
still under the consideration of the 
Powers. 





ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—. 0a — 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL.—[Brt 79.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Gladstone, 
Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 


SECOND READING. 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [4th February], ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘‘ now” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘ upon 
this day six months.” —(d/r. Lradlaugh.) 
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Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
word ‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Srrk ROWLAND BLENNERBHAS- 
SETT said, he thought no Government 
would have made up its mind to come 
down to the House of Commons with a 
coercive proposal of this character with- 
out feelings of humiliation; because it 
was a practical confession that during 
the last 80 years very little progress had 
been made towards the pacification of 
{reland. It was, he thought, a large 
demand upon their credulity to believe 
that the Prime Minister had allowed 
himself to be deluded, after his long ex- 
perience, by the representations of offi- 
cious policemen and other Government 
officials. To an ordinary mind, there- 
fore, the mere fact of the Government 
introducing a measure of this kind would 
be a considerable argument in its favour. 
Still, the measure was in itself of so 
extraordinary a character that it could 
only be justified upon the plea that there 
was an organization in Ireland which 
had supplanted the ordinary law. Now, 
was that so? It had been asserted and 
admitted that in various parts of the 
country the law of the Land League 
reigned supreme. That meant that in 
certain parts of the country the ordinary 
law was inoperative. They knew very 
well that they could not have two con- 
tradictory systems of law ; and it seemed 
te him to follow that in those parts any- 
one who regulated his conduct by the 
ordinary law of the land was liable to 
punishment by the advocates of the other 
system. It had been admitted, even by 
hon. Members who oppose this Bill, that 
the Queen’s writ did not run in certain 
parts of the country, and that substan- 
tially corroborated thestatement of Judge 
Fitzgerald. At the same time, it was 
idle to suppose that it was the action of 
the Land League which had brought the 
country into its present condition. To 
say that would be to confound cause 
with effect. He would grant, for the 
sake of argument, anything that the 
greatest enemy of the Land League 
could say against it; but the question 
would always remain how it came that 
the Land League had the power which 
it possesses? He thought it could not 
be denied that the reason why the Land 
League wielded so much power was be- 
cause a large portion of the population 
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sympathized with it. The fact that a 
large portion of the population sym- 
pathized with the League was a proof 
that the national economy of Ireland 
rested on an unsound basis. Looking 
at the main features of the social system 
in Ireland they saw that the bulk of the 
population was dependent for its living 
on the cultivation of the soil. From this 
cause alone originated those periodical 
disturbances which successive Govern- 
ments had to deal with. He contended, 
however, that the law which regulated 
the relations between the Irish landlord 
and tenant was, in many respects, more 
favourable than in other countries. Com- 
pensation for improvements was un- 
known elsewhere. He was far from 
denying that the position of the Irish 
tenant should not be still further im- 
proved; but he was convinced that any 
remedial measure which was not based 
on the condition of attaching the occu- 
pier to the soil would never remove the 
present evils. Ireland, too, was essen- 
tially a bureaucratic country, for the 
Trish gentry had lost almost all the 
political power which they formerly pos- 
sessed, that power having now passed 
into the hands of the officials of the Go- 
vernment; and if they were ever to have 
Conservative force derived from the in- 
fluence of property in Ireland, it must 
be by the establishment of a peasant 
proprietary. It had been said that the 
aim of the Land League would bring 
this about. In so far as that was the 
aim of the League and the end toward 
which it was working, he cordially sym- 
pathized with it; but he did not think it 
right to attain the end by the means 
adopted. He knew that as he did not 
intend to vote with the hon. Member for 
Noithampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) his con- 
duct would be open to misconstruction ; 
but his vote would, he believed, be given 
in the best interests of the country. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would remember that 
a similar course had been taken by many 
men who had done good service to Ire- 
land. Mr. Grattan, for instance, had 
chosen to support a Coercion Bill at a 
time when he had every excuse for in- 
creasing his popularity at the expense of 
his convictions of duty; and he (Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett) could only re- 
peat the words of that great statesman, 
and express a hope that by supporting 
the Government he should not lose the 
respect of his countrymen. 


Sir Rowland Blennerhassett 
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Mr. SYNAN fully understood the purity 
of the motives that led his hon. Friend 
(Sir Rowland Blennerhassett) to sup- 
port the Bill; but he believed, at the 
same time, that he had misapprehended 
the case of the Government. It was 
possible the people of Ireland and 
his constituents might forgive him on 
account of his misapprehension. He was 
not surprised, after what had passed in 
the House, that hon. Members should 
show signs of exhaustion, and show that 
they did not feel any interest in the 
question before them, as the con- 
clusion to be arrived at was already 
foregone. The opponents of the Bill 
were clearly fighting against superior 
force in contending with the whole 
strength of the Government; and yet 
the measure had not been adequately 
introduced, was not supported by argu- 
ment, and was not based on any over- 
whelming mass of evidence. In the 
case of the two other Coercion Bills that 
he recollected, arguments had been used 
in their favour, and facts had been ad- 
duced ; but, on the present occasion, the 
Government had not been able to pro- 
duce any strong evidence, but had 
rested their case merely on a confused 
Police Return of agrarian outrages. A 
fortnight ago he challenged the Chief 
Secretary and the Solicitor General for 
Ireland to produce any authority or 
precedent for a Bill of this kind. They 
had declined the challenge; and, seeing 
the Attorney General for Ireland in his 
place, he repeated the question to him 
with the gravest doubt as to whether he 
should receive an answer. Allusion had 
been made in the course of the debate 
to the Westmeath Act of 1871; but that 
formed no precedent for the present 
proceeding, and upon every Constitu- 
tional ground they were bound to resist 
the passage of the Bill. The Westmeath 
Act was, after an inquiry before a 
Select Committee, confined to Ribbon- 
men and Fenians, some of whom came 
from England and abroad. The out- 
rages did hot proceed from any land 
grievance; and the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for India (the 
Marquess of “Hartington) ‘‘ admitted 
that the Act was new and unconstitu- 
tional,” and that ‘‘it wos a dangerous 
power in the hands of a Government whe- 
ther democratic or despotic.”” The truth 
was that the Chief Secretary’s case was 
so weak that in moving the second read- 
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ing he had found it necessary to parade | evidence could not be brought forward 


before the House a treasonable procla- 
mation that had no necessary or known 
connection with Ireland, and the source 
of which was as yet undiscovered. Then 
they also had before them the Police 
Returns for several months. It was un- 
fortunate that it was impossible, with- 
out a laborious analysis to classify those 
Returns, to separate the serious from 
the trivial cases, or to detect the instances 
of the duplicate entry of the same out- 
rage. The Returns, he understood, were 
such as were always periodically pre- 
sented by the Constabulary; but that 
was no reason why they should not be 
classified, nor should the Prime Minister 
have set off against the duplicate entries 
the cases in which one outrage might 
more properly have been recorded as 
several. The other day 20,000 miners 
in Lancashire were concerned in dis- 
turbances, and were, according to the 
theory adopted with regard to Ireland, 
guilty of 20,000 offences, so that the out- 
rages in Lancashire must exceed those 
in Ireland. As a matter of fact, this 
system of dealing with the Returns was 
an absurdity. The number of crimes 
mentioned in the Returns was 2,590; 
but after deducting threatening letters, 
trivial cases, and duplicate Returns, he 
found that only 723 outrages of any- 
thing like a mischievous kind had been 
committed. He admitted that cases of 
forcible admission into agricultural hold- 
ings had multiplied; but that was a 
necessary consequence of the land agita- 
tion. In 1845 there were 18 homicides 
in Ireland, last year there were only 8. 
As to incendiary fires and malicious 
injuries, he stated that, as a Grand Juror, 
he had tried more crime of that sort in 
his own county in an ordinary year than 
these Returns showed. The remedy for 
the existing condition of things was to 
be found, not in a suspension of the 
Constitution, but in remedial measures. 
He had the authority of the noble Mar- 
quess the present Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Hartington) for 
that statement. The noble Marquess 
said, in 1871—‘‘ The only sure way to 
prevent agrarian outrages was to remove 
the causes.” The Prime Minister had 


flung the Returns to the winds, and based 
his case on the fact that no evidence 
could be discovered against offenders, 
and that no verdicts could be obtained 
from juries. 


The obvious reason why 








was that the agrarian crimes were, as 
a rule, committed secretly and by night. 
Was it intended that the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus should be substituted 
for trial by jury? If so, they would 
have gone a step towards Revolution, 
and their position would be far worse 
six months hence than it was at present. 
For that reason he, for one, could not 
support the second reading of the Bill. 
He complained that the Irish Members 
had asked for inquiry into the agrarian 
crimes ; but the Government had simply 
thrust the Returns of these crimes down 
their throats. Was it fair to throw 
these Returns into the hands of English 
and Scotch Members, and to get their 
votes upon the second reading of this 
Bill by the multiplication of crimes 
which were no crimes at all? [An hon. 
MemsBer: No, no!] Yes; no crimes 
at all. Surely the hon. Member did not 
mean to say threatening letters were 
crimes to justify the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. He did not agree 
with the arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. John Bright) that there 
was no analogy between the Corn Law 
League and the Land League, and that 
it was the action of the Corn Law League 
which led to the abolition of the Corn 
Laws. In his (Mr. Synan’s) opinion, it 
was nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
the Corn Laws were abolished, not by 
the action of the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues in that agitation, 
but owing to the visitation of the Irish 
Famine in 1846. The leaders of ‘the 
present agitation had been accused of 
having preached doctrines of a sedi- 
tious character. In support of that 
charge the Prime Minister had cited two 
speeches of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell); but it was now admitted 
that the hon. Member had not delivered 
one of the speeches referred to, and 
the Chief Secretary had apologized 
for having mentioned it. He (Mr. 
Synan) asked whether it was likely that 
100,000 people would be preaching trea- 
sonable or criminal doctrines without 
the Government being able to bring 
evidence against them? It reminded 
him of Fox’s answer, in 1795, to the 
persons who charged the Reform Clubs 
of that peroid with treason. ‘* Have you 
found,’ asked Fox, ‘anything of the 
kind in their proceedings?” ‘‘ No,” re- 
plied the accusers, ‘“‘ they are too cunning 
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forthat.” ‘“ What,’ replied he, ‘‘werethe 
30,000 socunning ?”’ So, he asked, were 
the 100,00v Land Leaguers so cunning ? 
It appeared that crime had fallen off in 
January by one-half, and that fact 
had been adduced as a reason against 
the second reading of this Bill. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland attributed 
that decrease of crime to two causes 
—the terror produced by this mea- 
sure, and the cunning shown by the 
Land League in telling its followers 
to stop their criminal acts. Both 
of those causes might have had an 
influence ; but was not that some argu- 
ment against the second reading of the 
Bill? InJuly, 1846, Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government, which had brought in an 
Arms Bill, was turned out of Office ; and 
when the Liberals came into power 
they re-introduced, on the 5th of August, 
the Arms Bill which they had rejected. 
Mr. Hume and others opposed that 
Bill on the ground that crime had 
diminished ; and on the J7th of August 
Lord John Russell withdrew the Bill 
because crime had diminished, and 
took credit to the Government for 
its diminution. That was a precedent 
more pertinent to the present discussion 
than the Westmeath Act which had been 
quoted. Why was a Liberal Govern- 
ment now giving the precedence to coer- 
cion over remedial legislation? They 
had heard the reason why from right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench, who said—*‘ Make no terms with 
crime and intimidation; do not pur- 
chase the passing of this Bill by con- 
senting to remedial measures in any 
way, because law and order must be 
first restored in Ireland.” He main- 
tained that law and order would be 
more speedily restored by a remedial 
measure than by this Bill. Had the 
Tories, who talked of never yielding to 
threats, forgotten their own history? 
Had not Catholic Emancipation been 
granted through fear of a civil war? 
Was not the Reform Bill of 1832 carried 
through the fear of an outbreak of vio- 
lence? Again, was not the Reform 
Bill of 1867 preceded by the Hyde Park 
riots? And did not the Conservative 
Government of that day make its fa- 
mous ‘leap in the dark”’ from the fear 
of a revolutionary movement in England? 
Concessions were made to popular agita- 
tion in England; and why was coercion 
to be applied only to Irish popular agi- 
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tation? He freely admitted that where 
treason, or treasonable conspiracy, or 
treason-felony existed, those who were 
responsible for the Government had a 
right to defend the Constitution of the 
country, if necessary, by force. But, in 
the present case, not a particle of proof of 
any such danger had been produced to 
the House. No Constitutional Govern- 
ment ever yet applied such a Coercion 
Act to agrarian crimes. He founded 
himself upon the authority of Burke as 
to the distinction between discontent and 
crimes springing from abuses and trea- 
son— 

“Tam,” said Burke, “for separating not the 

north from the south—not the east from the 
west; but Iam for separating the discontented 
on account of abuses from those who had a 
hatred of the Constitution and wished its total 
destruction.” 
They had been asked to trust the Go- 
vernment; but surely the liberties and 
even the livesof the people of Ireland 
were not to be put into the hands of 
any Government until evidence was 
given of the absolute necessity for doing 
so. As to the precedent of the West- 
meath Act, he had already shown that 
it was no precedent. He had himself 
voted against the second reading of the 
Westmeath Act, because agrarian crime 
only was in question, but no treason. 
He supposed that Burke was a Consti- 
tutional authority. Burke said that the 
only ground on which the Constitution 
could be suspended even for a time was 
a movement of a treasonable character. 
This Bill provided that any person might 
be arrested who was suspected to be 
guilty as principal or accessory of high 
treason, treason-felony, or treasonable 
practices. If the Government had 
stopped there, and had produced evidence 
of these crimes, he would not be there 
to oppose them; but these words fol- 
lowed :— 


‘‘Or of any crime punishable by law com- 

mitted in a prescribed district, being an act of 
violence or intimidation, or the inciting to an 
act of violence or intimidation, and tending to 
interfere with or. disturb the maintenance of law 
and order.”’ 
Every riot and act of a violent cha- 
racter committed in Ireland, whether 
before or after the passing of this Bill, 
would come within that provision. The 
Lord Lieutenant had, for such offences, 
the same power as existed in France 
before the Revolution of issuing J/ettres 
de cachet. 














“ What,” said Fox, “has produced revolu- 
tions in other countries? Arbitrary power 
lodges in Ministers, and the oppressive privilege 
of using /ettres de cachet.” 

No such measure would be proposed 
with reference to any other part of the 
Empire. This arbitrary and despotic 
Bill was an insult to Ireland; and it 
was the duty of the Representatives of 
that country to resist it to the utmost 
which the Forms of the House would 
now permit. The Government and 
Members of the House assumed great 
responsibility in passing this Bill. If 
such a Bill were proposed for any village 
in England it would provoke the opposi- 
tion of every man on the Liberal Benches; 
and, if carried into law, it would be the 
deathblow of the Government respon- 
sible for the measure. He Youd in 
conclusion, appeal to the House in the 
words of Fox— 

‘‘ Tf this Bill should pass into law, contrary 
to the sense and opinion of the great majority of 
the Irish nation, and if, after it was passed, it 
should be executed with rigour, then, in that 
case, resistance would be a question not of duty 
but of prudence.” 

Mr. REDMOND said, he felt keenly 
that he laboured under a heavy and pe- 
culiar disadvantage, from the fact that 
it was his strange fortune, on the first 
occasion of taking his seat, to find him- 
self placed in a position of direct anta- 
gonism to the feeling and authority of 
the House. Such a position was pain- 
ful, and would have been altogether in- 
tolerable, had he not been convinced 
that he was only fulfilling his duty to 
his constituents and his country, and 
that it must, sooner or later, inevitably 
be the fate of every Irishman who en- 
tered Parliament to represent the na- 
tional aspirations of his countrymen, 
to be placed in direct antagonism to 
English politicians, whether Liberal or 
Conservative. It was vain for him to 
hope that any words of his could induce 
the Government to withdraw this Bill. 
But he desired to enter an earnest pro- 
test against it. He had heen sent to 
that House to protest against the calum- 
nies which had been hurled against Ire- 
land from the Ministerial Bench. Did 
Her Majesty’s Government imagine for 
one moment that by coercion and terror- 
ism they would be able to crush an agi- 
tation which had given new hope to the 
hearts of millions of Irishmen? If Mi- 
nisters thought so, they would find their 
expectations destined to failure. The 
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whole case of the Government in favour 
of coercion was before the House, and 
what did it amount to? The only evi- 
dence the Government had brought for- 
ward consisted of Returns of agrarian 
outrages, which the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had laid on the Table. He (Mr. 
Redmond) stigmatized those Returns as 
misleading and dishonest. Let him take 
the case of the county with which he 
was best acquainted—his own county of 
Wexford. It was stated in those Re- 
turns that, during the year 1880, there 
were no less than 56 agrarian outrages in 
that county. If that statement was true, 
he was prepared to admit that it would 
disclose a serious state of affairs; but he 
would deny that it was any reason or justi- 
fication for this Bill. Before he had an 
opportunity of examining these Returns 
he knew of his own personal knowledge 
that that statement was, if not false, at 
any rate dishonest. Upon examination 
of these Returns, he found that the 56 
agrarian outrages consisted almost en- 
tirely of threatening letters. It might 
be said that there were serious outrages 
in his county. On that point all he 
could say was that there were not three 
serious outrages in that county during 
the year. Yet these lying statements 
had been sent fourth to the world, black- 
ening the character of a people whom 
he knew to be the most law-abiding and 
God-fearing in the United Kingdom. 
The whole story of these outrages would, 
in fact, be ludicrous, were it not that it 
was leading to the deprivation of the 
liberties of the Irish people. In one 
case of alleged outrage it was discovered 
that the criminal was a donkey who got 
himself shot by the gallant defender of 
his house for his presumptuous attempt 
to break into a pantry. The Govern- 
ment disclaimed having been at all in- 
fluenced by newspaper reports. The 
Chief Secretary had stated they were 
not even guided solely by those Re- 
turns. Their case, then, must rest upon 
secret information, which could only 
have been obtained from two sources, 
both tainted. The first source was the 
magistracy, who represented one class 
merely, and that the most interested in 
crushing the land movement and tramp- 
ling upon the liberties and lives of the 
Irish people. The other source was the 
Constabulary, and he asserted delibe- 
rately that their evidence was absolutely 
unreliable without corroboration. There 
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seemed to be some fatality about -every 
effort on the part of that House to legis- 
late for and govern Ireland. The land 
agitation had been impeached, and the 
unwritten law of the League denounced. 
The agitation, however, had prevented 
thousands of those evictions which the 
Government had acknowledged to be 
inhuman and unjust, but which they 
had failed to arrest; and he thanked 
God that there was an unwritten law in 
Ireland, strong enough to cancel the 
‘‘sentences of death ” which Irish land- 
lords had levelled against their tenants. 
In spite of this Bill the unwritten law 
would continue to exist; and until the 
grievance had been removed it would 
command the support, the sympathy, 
and the approval of every patriotic man 
in the land. It was asserted that the 
measure of Land Reform would be a 
wise and generous one, and, if so, he 
should be delighted with it; but why, 
then, did the Government postpone 
its introduction until this miserable 
measure had been passed into law, 
and the passions of the Irish people 
had been aroused? Quem Deus vu/t per- 
dere prius dementat. The blind infatua- 
tion of the present Administration was 
the sure forerunner of its downfall. 
He denied the right of the English Par- 
liament to govern Ireland. They had 
never yet been able to govern it except 
by brute force, and by the suspension 
of the liberties of her poople. The only 
way in which Ireland could hope to see 
peace and prosperity was by having an 
Assembly of her own once again—a 
native Parliament, hallowed by the 
glories of the past; and when that day 
arrived there would be no talk of 
coercion or outrage, for liberty and peace 
would hand in hand watch over the 
destinies of a regenerated Ireland. 

Mr. STANSFELD, after congratulat- 
ing the last speaker upon his first Par- 
liamentary effort, expressed his intention 
to support the second reading of the 
Bill, though he should do so with an 
amount of reluctance which it would be 
almost impossible for him adequately to 
convey. While saying that, however, 
and while experiencing that reluctance, 
he should, nevertheless, vote for the Bill 
without any portion or tittle of that ‘‘dis- 
trust”? as to the way in which the law 
would be administered, which was ex- 
pressed the other evening by the noble 
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He believed that the reluctance of which 
he had spoken was shared, more or less, 
by both sides of the House. He did not 
believe there were any who felt it more 
strongly—he was almost tempted to say 
so strongly—as the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench; because it was upon 
them, and more especially upon the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, that the 
tremendous responsibility of administer- 
ing an arbitrary power would fall. It 
had been said in the course of the de- 
bate that the extraordinary powers about 
to be conferred by this Bill would, prac- 
tically, come to be exercised by a local 
magistrate or officer of the police; but 
his conviction was that his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary would not 
place such an interpretation upon the 
grave responsibility that he was about 
to incur under this measure. [Mr. 
W. E. Forster: Hear, hear!] He 
found it impossible to conceive that any 
man in the position of his right hon. 
Friend, and least of all his right hon. 
Friend himself, would consent to be 
invested with an arbitrary power, from 
which there would be no practical ap- 
peal, to consign any man to imprison- 
ment and detention for 18 months without 
a close, personal, and anxious investiga- 
tion into every case. The hon. Member 
for Limerick County (Mr. Synan) had 
commenced his criticism of the Bill by 
referring to the Ist clause, which gave 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland power 
to arrest by warrant. As far as he was 
able to follow the reasoning of the hon. 
Member for Limerick, he understood 
that Gentleman to interpret the enacting 
clauses of the Bill as having been framed 
as if forthe purpose of giving power tothe 
Lord Lieutenant to arrest and detain in 
prison for 18 months any man who might 
reasonably be suspected of an inciting 
to commit a common assault. He could 
not think that the hon. Member had it 
in his mind to suppose that any Govern- 
ment would propose to take, or dare to 
exercise if given, so enormous a power. 
As he read the section in the Bill— 
though, perhaps, it was not expressed 
with sufficient clearness—it was meant, 
among other things, for the purpose of 
enabling the Lord Lieutenaut to deal 
with persons who might be reasonably 
suspected of any crime punishable by 
law committed in a prescribed district, 
being an act of violence or intimidation, 


Lord opposite(Lord Randolph Churchill). | or the inciting to an act of violence or 
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intimidation, and tending to disturb the | the passing of the Land Act, from evic- 


maintenance of law and order; and it 


tion for non-payment of excessive rent. 


could not, therefore, refer to common | He had urged and counselled the Go- 


assaults, but to offences likely in a wider 
sense to interfere with the maintenance 
of law and order. It should also be borne 
in mind that the law of conspiracy, so 
far as this Bill was concerned, entirely 
vanished. The Bill was concerned only 
with individual acts and individual men, 
and that was a matter of satisfaction to 
his mind. The 8rd sub-section of the 
lst clause provided that a list of all 
persons for the time being detained in 
prison under the Act, with a statement 
opposite each person’s name, of the prison 
in which he was detained, and of the 
ground stated for his arrest in the war- 
rant under which he was detained, should 
be laid before each House of Parliament 
within the first seven days of every month 
during which Parliament was sitting. 
He knew it was not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to invite the sanc- 
tion of Parliament to such imprisonments 
or detentions; but the sub section to 
which he had referred would confer upon 
all Members of the House the right, and 
upon many of them the duty, of care- 
fully watching the lists, and of raising 
questions in Parliament, if need be, upon 
the facts stated in the warrants of arrest. 
He should support the Motion for the 
second reading of the Bill, but should 
also support some of the Amendments 
of which Notice had been given, when 
the measure reached the Committee stage. 
In the first place, he should support the 
Amendment proposing to limit the past 
time during which a crime might have 
been committed which would justify 
arrest under the Act. He should not, 
at the present stage, say more on this 
point than that he entreated his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary not to 


persist in asking the House to so widely | 


extend the serious responsibility which 
the Bill would impose upon him. He 
should also support the proposal that 
the list of persons detained in prison 
under the provisions of the Act should 
also contain statements as to the specific 
acts of which those persons were accused, 
instead of setting forth broadly the 
grounds stated for their arrest. He was 
also disposed to support the Amendment 
of which Notice had been given by the 
hon. and learned Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Litton), the object of which was to 
give the tenants some protection, pending 








vernment to place on the Table of the 
House a large, generous, and just mea- 
sure of Land Reform before the second 
reading of the Coercion Bill; but as 
that had not been done they could not 
help themselves. That had not been 
done, perhaps owing to difficulties in 
the way of the Government, which he 
did not sufficiently appreciate at present. 
But though the Bill was not before the 
House he had no distrust as to what 
its character would be. He had confi- 
dence in the remarks of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, in the pro- 
mises of the Prime Minister, and in the 
necessity of the times. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
had stated that he would have more 
confidence in the proposed remedial 
measures, and less objection to the 
Coercion Bill, if the Government dis- 
tinctly announced that they staked their 
existence on the passing of their Land 
Bill. But the existence of the Govern- 
ment was, of course, staked on the Bill. 
While he regretted that the terms of 
the Land Bill were not in the knowledge 
of the House, he could not suppose for 
a moment that after what Her Majesty’s 
Government had said in reference to 
the probable nature of their reme- 
dial measures, they would so far depart 
from their tacit undertaking — having 
first obtained sanction to the coercive 
measures—as to retain Office and quietly 
accept defeat. That he regarded asanim- 
possible and inconceivable issue. Apart 
from the expressed intentions of the Go- 
vernment and the goodwill of the Liberal 
Party, Parliament had to, and he hoped 
would, consider the attitude of the Cuon- 
servative Party, whose Members had 
stated their desire and intention to give 
a most fair and candid attention to the 
Government proposals. Candid friends 
were not always the most agreeable, and 
candid criticisms were not always very 
palatable; but what more could be pro- 
mised? There were yet other grounds 
for hoping for a successful issue out of 
the present state of things. One was 
the advanced views entertained on the 
Land Question by Ulster landlords and 
Conservatives; the other was the ma- 
jority Report of the Agricultural Com- 
missioners. He had himself signed 
the minority Report; but if it were 
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not impertinent on his part, he should 
not like that opportunity to pass away 
without bearing his testimony to the 
fair spirit which presided over the 
whole of that inquiry, and especially 
to the patience and judicial impar- 
tiality of the noble President of the 
Commission (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) in the reception of Irish 
evidence. It would not, however, be 
suitable that he should discuss the ques- 
tion of that Report now. He might re- 
fer hon. Members to it, and go so far, 
without impropriety, as to say that it 
was a preliminary inquiry, and, there- 


fore, not an exhaustive Report; but that’ 


so vast had been the progress in English 

ublic opinion, founded on a larger 
Laintlelics of Irish necessities, since 
last year, that in that majority Report 
the principle of some arbitration or 
judicial decision as to a fair rent was 
conceded. With regard to the proposal 
of fixity of tenure and free sale the 
majority of the Commissioners did not 
commit themselves; but they did not 
exclude. themselves from pronouncing 
some future favourable judgment. They 
confined themselves to saying, what 
they could all in one sense say, that 
the so-called ‘three F’s” in their in- 
tegrity had not, in their opinion, been 
proved to be consistent with justice 
to the landlords. But “in their 
integrity’? was a phrase which they 
could discuss when the time came. He 
eould not regard the future action of 
the Conservative Party, of which the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon was so 
prominent and distinguished and influ- 
ential a Member, as hopeless with re- 
gard to the great question of Irish Land 
Reform, which he believed to be, and 
which he believed they knew to be, not 
merely an economic question, but a 
political and social question of the 
greatest gravity and urgency. He had 
one more hope, with the expression of 
which he would conclude. The noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) closed his speech 
the other night by the utterance of a 
fervent prayer, which did him every 
credit, that that might be the last Co- 
ercion Bill he might ever be called upon 
to support. Prophecies were dan- 


gerous things, and especially in the 
ease of Ireland, for they had all, Irish- 
men as well as Englishmen, been slow 
ever to learn the needs of Ireland, and } 
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haps did not understand them then. He 
did not say that a Land Bill, however 
generous, however good, was a panacea 
for the ills of [reland or the sole reme- 
dial legislation she required; but he 
had for some months given, he might 
say, the whole of his time and the whole 
of his heart and mind to this question, 
in which he took the deepest interest, 
and he was bound to express the hope- 
fulnéss he felt with regard to the future 
of Ireland after the passing of a great, 
a generous, and a just measure of Land 
Reform ; and he believed, looking back 
into the past, that there never was yet a 
time—not the time of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, not the time of Church Disestab- 
lishment, not the time of the Land Act 
of 1870—when as Englishmen and Irish- 
men they were so near, if they could 
but see it, to a true, a real, a hopeful 
solution of this great Irish trouble as 
when they should have passed, as he 
trusted they might yet pass, a measure of 
Land Law Reform which would give se- 
curity and a sense of security to the 
Irish tenant, which would multiply the 
proprietors of the soil of their country, 
thus giving a fair and, he believed, not 
a deceptive. or delusive promise of a 
future for Ireland of peace and progress, 
with order undisturbed, beneath the 
safeguard of the ordinary and Constitu- 
tional laws of this United Kingdom. 
Mr. TOTTENHAM would not have 
risen to address the House but for the 
fact that hon. Members below the Gang- 
way had held themselves out as the Re- 
presentatives of the great majority of the 
Irish nation, instead of describing them- 
selves as that minority of Irish Members 
who wished it to be supposed t iey repre- 
sented all the intelligence of Ireland. 
It had been recently shown by the 
Prime Minister that Ly no possibility 
could that section of the Irish Members 
be taken as more than 46 out of 103, or 
45 per cent of the whole. He believed 
that that was a liberal estimate ; but he 
would accept it for the sake of being for 
once in the same boat with the right 
hon. Gentleman. It had been the bur- 
den of the song repeated ad nauseam by 
hon. Members below the Gangway that 
the general opinion of the Irish people 
was against this measure of coercion, as 
they were pleased to call it. He could 





not pretend to speak the opinion, as he 
knew nothing about the opinion, of the 
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rebellious and disorderly, with whom a 
certain number of the Irish Members 
had recently been in the closest and most 
intimate relations. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I rise to 
Order. Is the hon. Member in Order in 
stating of many hon. Members of this 
House that they have been recently in 
close and intimate relations with the re- 
bellious and disorderly ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
charged hon. Members of this House 
with rebellion no doubt it would be out 
of Order; but I did net understand him 
in that sense. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, he claimed 
to be one of those who represented the 
opinion of the majority of the Irish peo- 
ple on this question—the intelligent, the 
honest, the law-abiding, the lovers of 
order in Ireland, those who had some 
stake in the country, whether they were 
farmers, or traders, or merchants, or 
professional men. Of these the vast ma- 
jority were in favour of any measure by 
which the present disereditable stato of 
things in Ireland could be brought to an 
end. Those classes were not afraid of 
the operation of the Act. Why should 
they be? No orderly or law-abiding 
citizen need be. The clients of hon. 
Members below the Gangway, tie assas- 
sin, the incendiary, the inciter to sedition, 
the writers of infamous letters, the mis- 
creants who, with the courage of num- 
bers, and under the cover of darkness, 
perpetrated those offences against the 
laws of God and man, of which the 
House had heard too much of late, 
were the men who were afraid of the 
operation of the Act. Honest men did 
not fear it. On the contrary, they 
wished for the day to come when the 
Bill would become law, for they knew 
that with that day would come a collapse 
of the ruffianism which had too long 
pervaded the country. He believed that 
if the great majority of those who were 
under the influence of the Land League 
could safely speak their minds, they 
would unhesitatingly denounce the doc- 
trines preached by that League; but 
they were prevented expressing their 
real opinions and independent convic- 

tions because they knew what the conse- 
quences to themselves would be, and the 
evils to which they would be exposed at 
the hands of the agents of the Land 
League. The senior Member for North- 
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reference to the Bill the other evening, 
said that he had heard Irish landlords 
state they would use the Overcion Bill to 
enable them to clear their estates of 
theirtenants before the Land Bill became 
law. The noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) fore- 
stalled him in challenging the hon. 
Member to mention the names of those 
to whom he referred. The hon. Mem- 
ber declined to do so publicly ; but pro- 
mised to let the noble Lord have the 
names in private. Well, his noble 
Friend had shown him the names given 
to him by the hon. Member; and he held 
in his hand letters from each of the two 
noblemen named, and a more emphatic 
denial could not be penned than that 
which they gave to the statements of the 
hon. Member. He would not mention 
the names publicly as they had not been 
so mentioned already; but one said— 
“He had distinctly to state that he had no 
communication with Mr. Labouchere of any sort 
or kind on any subject since about June, 1880; 
and, consequently, it was absolutely untrue that 
he could have stated to Mr. Labouchere that he 
intended to use the Coercion Bill as a means to 
clear his estate before the Land Bill became law.” 
The second contradiction was in some- 
what similar terms. The writer said— 
“Mr. Labouchere has entirely misunderstood 
and misconstrued any remarks that may have 
fallen from me in his hearing, for I deny tn toto 
ever having made any such statement.” 
Hethought those letters would show thata 
gross calumny was never sought to be sup- 
ported by a more unfounded statement 
emanating from a perverted imagination. 
With reference to the case of Lord Dun- 
ally, if the hon. Member for North- 
ampton had taken the trouble to in- 
quire, he would have found that the 
facts did not justify the construction 
he put upon them. There was no 
ground for the statement that it was 
the practice of the noble Lord to fine 
every young woman about tou marry one 
half ber fortune ; butit was the practice 
on the estate to tine the tenants for the 
renewal of leases. The statements in 
the noble Lord’s letter had reference to 
that practice, and none whatever to the 
social arrangements of the families. The 
hon. Member for Northampton, and also 
many other Members, had endeavoured 
to show that there was no connection 
between outrages and threatening let- 





ters; but he should be able to show, 
from the Return itself, the utter fallacy 


| of such an argument. The first case he 
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would take was on page 53 of the Re- 
turn that extended from February to 
October. On the 18th of September, 
Lawrence Griffin, who was caretaker 
over a farm from which the tenant had 
been evicted, received a threatening no- 
tice ; and in the month of December an 
armed party visited the house and cut 
off Griffin’s ear. Lord Mountmorres re- 
ceived a threatening letter in February, 
and in September he was murdered. 
Case No. 137, on page 122, was that 
of Dr. R. Gibbings and Mr. R. V. 
Stoney; a notice threatened the life of 
any person taking a farm just sur- 
rendered to them; and case No. 144, 
on the next page, was the burning down 
of the dwelling house on the farm on 
the 19th of October. Before the date 
of the Returns in the King’s County, a 
man who had taken some land from 
which a tenant had been evicted re- 
ceived notice that if the hay upon it 
was drawn he would be shot; and he 
was shot, in broad daylight, as he was 
drawing the hay. On page 7 was re- 
corded the murder of Mr. Charles Boyd, 
on the 8th of August; and from page 
24 it appeared that on the 24th. of Sep- 
tember the father, Mr. J. Boyd, Mr. 
J.T. E. Boyd, and Mr. F. A. Leigh, 
were threatened by a notice posted on a 
gate. It spoke of ‘‘ Death to the Boyds 
and all land robbers,” and stated that 
the writer was watching Messrs. Boyd 
and Mr. Leigh, and that their day of 
doom was near. On the 6th of October 
Mr. T. Boyd received a letter threaten- 
ing that he would be done away with 
like his son. On page 119 there were 
the details of the murder of David Fee- 
rick, in the county of Mayo. He died 
on the 14th. of August of wounds re- 
ceived on the 29th of June. Before his 
death, his medical attendant, Dr. Kelly, 
received a letter threatening that he 
would be treated like Mr. Feerick, 
should he recover. Could any hon. 
Member affect to believe there was no 
connection between crimes and threaten- 
ing letters? He should insult the in- 
telligence of the House by attempting 
to demonstrate the connection. It was 
amply shown by the instances he had 
given, and they could be multiplied in- 
definitely, had he had time to analyze 
the Return thoroughly. It was incon- 
testable that there was a distinct con- 
nection between threateuing letters and 
outrages. 
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Tue O’DONOGHUE: Only in the 
three or four cases you have been able 
to select. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM continued, that 
it was necessary that the majority of 
Irish Members, as well from the West 
as from the North and the South, should 
be heard ; and he felt it important that 
the statements of the hon. Member for 
Northampton and other Members about 
threatening letters should not go uncon- 
tradicted. In supporting a Bill which he 
felt to be necessary for the protection of 
all honest men in Ireland, of all classes 
and grades, as well as for the suppres- 
sion of criminal practices, he did so 
under a deep sense that had the proper 
steps been taken to check the growth 
of this evil in its earlier stages, the re- 
sponsibility which now lay upon the 
shoulders of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
would not, as it now did, come between 
them and their rest. 

Mr. WILLS said, that, as an English 
Member, he had no personal connection 
with Treland; but he did not on that 
account feel the less interest in that 
country and its people. He believed 
that English Members were actuated by 
the same desire to act justly and gener- 
ously to Ireland as they were towards 
Seotland. It was, however, with a 
feeling of disappointment and pain that 
he realized the fact that they had not 
succeeded in securing the confidence or 
concurrence of the Irish people in much 
of the legislation they adopted towards 
them. He was afraid that the spirit in 
which they had of late years approached 
Irish legislation had not been that best 
calculated to win the sympathy of the 
Irish people. That would be found to 
be the case if they looked back for a 
century and a-half; but he now believed 
that there were brighter days in store for 
that country. Having much faith in 
the intentions and goodwill of the Go- 
vernment, he trusted that the promised 
Land Bill would do much to re-unite the 
two countries, and to remove grounds of 
discontent in Ireland. He should have 
been glad if the Government had seen 
fit to bring in the Coercion Bill and the 
Land Bill concurrently, or, at least, had 
seen its way to place in the hands of 
hon. Members the draft of the proposed 
Land Bill. He had a strong conviction 
that coercive measures were not remedial 
measures; and if the Bill before the 
House stood alone he should hesitate in 


























the course which he was about to take. 
He only regarded the Bill which was 
now under consideration as a portion of 
the Land Bill which was to be brought 
forward ; and, in adopting the Coercion 
Bill, he believed that the House would 
be preparing the way for that legisla- 
tion on which they had placed so much 
reliance as likely to satisfy the Irish 
people. He had listened to speeches on 
both sides of the House in reference to 
the list of outrages placed before them ; 
and while he admitted that they were 
not all agrarian, he was not prepared to 
say that they were, as an hon. Member 
had said, ‘‘ deceptive or dishonest.” He 
believed that the Chief Secretary had 
made out a case in which he had shown 
that the law was paralyzed, and the 
functions of social life were seriously in- 
terfered with, and that life and pro- 
perty required protection. The powers 
asked in the Bill by the Government 
were of a large, wide, and comprehen- 
sive character. Members on both sides 
of the House had, over and over again, 
stated that the extraordinary powers 
ought to have been applied for before 
this, and others had thought they ought 
never to have been applied for; but he 
thought the truth lay between the two 
extremes, and the Chief Secretary had 
been guilty of no undue haste in the 
matter, and had not asked for strong 
powers until he found that they were 
absolutely necessary. When the powers 
were conferred upon the Government he 
hoped that they would have such an 
effect that it would not be necessary to 
exercise them ; but, in all circumstances, 
he believed that the measures would 
be enforced fairly and humanely. He 
hoped that before the measures expired 
the Chief Secretary would have the 
satisfaction of being able to announce 
that he could do without exercising 
them. He regarded the measure as a 
temporary one, and he hoped that the 
Administration might see its way to ex- 
cluding its retrospective action. But he 
had confidence in the Government that 
they would not abuse their powers, and 
that they would bring in a measure 
which would be of great benefit to Lre- 
land. He believed that it preceded a 
measure that would bring friendship 
between England and Ireland, and, at 
the same time, give protection to life and 
property in the latter country. There- 
fore, in what he believed to be the real 
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interest of the two countries, he said he 
i support the second reading of the 

ill. 

Mr. BELLINGHAM said, he could 
not help thinking that coercion for Ire- 
land was altogether a mistake. He ad- 
mitted that much that was objectionable 
had taken place; but the ordinary law 
was quite sufficient to cope with it. What 
he particularly objected to in the Bill 
was the retrospective clause. This was 
ex post facto legislation, which was al- 
ways bad, and out of harmony with the 
traditions of the House of Commons. 
Even The Trish Times, which was not in 
favour of the Land League agitation, 
had described the Blue Book outrages as 
‘“‘trumpery trivialities,” re-duplicating 
the offences, and altogether disapproved 
a Bill founded on such evidence. He 
was not surprised at a Overcion Bill 
being brought forward by a Liberal Go- 
vernment. There had been 48 Coercion 
Bills since 1880, and of these 33 had 
been brought in by Liberal Govern- 
ments; 15 only had been introduced by 
Conservative Governments, and out of 
those 15, seven were the work of a 
Coalition Government, called by Mr. 
Disraeli a ‘‘ Government of organized 
hypocrisy.” With regard to the present 
Coercion Bill, why it was so particularly 
obnoxious, coming from the present 
Government, arose from the fact that 
both before the Dissolution and during 
the General.Election the Prime Minister 
and his Colleagues did nothing but go 
about appealing to the passions of the 
people. They raised hopes among the 
Irish people which could hardly be 
realized. Having come into power with 
asweeping Radical majority, during their 
first Session they did nothing for Ireland 
except tu bring in the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill; but the less said 
about that unhappy measure the better. 
After that they adopted the ‘ shilly- 
shally” policy. They called Pauarlia- 
ment together a month earlier than 
usual, and brought forward one of the 
strongest Coercion Bills that had ever 
been introduced, and they had since em- 
ployed themselves in seeking for pre- 
cedents to coerce the Irish Members of 


that House. Certainly, if the Tories 


scourged the Irish with whips, the 
Whigs were scourging them with scor- 
pions. The Government had well repaid 
their dupes who spoke so highly of them 
when they came into Office, and would 
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be remembered in future as the Govern- 
ment of recklessness, rant, and rust. The 
Irish people were quite as loyal, and, 
indeed, more loyal than the English ; but 
they had never had fair play. No doubt 
there wasa majority against them ; but 
it was a majority of English and Scotch 
Members. The majority of the Irish 
people were totally against coercion, and 
looked for remedial measures. The 
present movement was wholly unlike 
that in 1848. There were no secret 
societies now. The present movement 
was neither Radical nor revolutionary. 
Of course, all outrage and crime was 
wrong ; but there was nothing illegal in 
agitation. If the gentry had acted 
fairly and justly to the people, adopting 
the national sentiment and acting in 
accordance with the national tone, and 
had come forward in 1873 to lead the 
people in the Home Rule movement, 
the present agitation would not have 
developed in the way it had done. 
Some 30 years agothe then Mr. Disraeli 
said he thought the only way to govern 
Ireland was to get rid of the English 
institutions which had been imposed on 
the country, and to re-construct the social 
system on a plan the reverse of that 
existing in England. At present it was 
neither one thing nor the other; it was 
not English, it was not Irish ; and while, 
on the one hand, they were denied 
equality, on the other they were not 
allowed to govern themselves according 
totheir own ideas. He protested against 
this Bill, and he hoped for the sake of 
his constituents and himself, and of all 
those who were fond of their country, 
that after that odious and immoral 
measure of coercion they might have at 
last the benefit of remedial measures for 
Treland. 

Mr. RODWELL said, that the hon. 
Member for the County of Limerick 
(Mr. Synan) asked upon what possible 
evidence Scotch and English Members 
could be asked to pass this Coercion Bill? 
He (Mr. Rodwell) could not understand 
why the question was asked in the pre- 
sence of such evidence as was now before 
the House as to the disordered state of 
Ireland. The evidence in support of the 
Bill was not only abundant, but more 
than abundant. Even without those 
statistics, the accuracy of which might 
in some instances be called in question, 
he believed {the people of this coun- 
try would be convinced that a Bill like 
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that was necessary for the better go- 
vernment of Ireland. Any Gentleman 
who had any connection with Ireland, 
as he had, must for the last six months 
have been receiving letters which showed 
that there was something wrong in that 
country, and that greater security for 
person and property was absolutely re- 
quired. He would lay aside the Charges 
from Judges and the Reports of the 
Constabulary, and still there was ample 
evidence to show it. It would be as 
idle to deny that they had had Arctic 
weather of late because there might have 
been some variations in the bulb of the 
thermometer. Wasit a fact thatin Ire- 
land the law was not obeyed? As a 
proof of that it would be sufficient to 
quote the not very choice, but expressive 
language of the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy), a few nights ago, 
when he said that the law of the Land 
League had knocked the ordinary law of 
the land “into a cocked hat.’’ That 
was an admission of the fact that the 
law of the Land League, which was no 
law at all, had superseded the ordi- 
nary law; and this fact showed, if any- 
thing could, the necessity of exceptional 
legislation for Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) had referred 
to the Duke of Richmond and Gordon’s 
Commission on Agriculture. He would 
not go into that matter further than to 
say that he had lately had an opportunity 
of seeing a great deal of Irish affairs ; and 
he would make the frank admission that 
much of the prejudice which he enter- 
tained before had been removed by the 
evidence put before him. Facts were 
brought to his knowledge which satisfied 
him that in addition to the acts of vio- 
lence and outrages commented on by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham), there prevailed in Ireland 
a system perhaps still more odious—the 
interference with individuals, and the 
compulsion put upon them, against their 
consciences and their wishes, to obey the 
orders of the Land League. He knew 
an honest, peaceable, inoffensive, and 
respectable man, occupying a large farm 
which had been held by his family for 
upwards of 100 years, and it came out 
that he was a member of the Land 
League. When asked was it true, 
he said, with a blush upon his face, 
that it was. When further asked why 
he had joined the League, he an- 
swered— 











‘The laws of my country could not protect 
me, the Government could not protect me, and 
I was obliged to join the Land League to ob- 
tain protection for my family and myself.”’ 


Mr. BYRNE: Where was that? 

Mr. RODWELL said, that when that 
Bill was passed he would give the name. 
That fact spoke volumes; but did any- 
one suppose this was a solitary instance? 
He believed there were thousands, and 
tens of thousands, enrolled under the 
banners of the Land League who had 
been brought into it by an odious and 
unrelenting form of conscription, and on 
the passing of that Bill the ranks of the 
League would be found to be very much 
thinner when its muster roll was called. 
When this man whom he had mentioned 
had been relieved, and knew that the 
law of the land would protect him, he 
would immediately withdraw from an 
organization of which he had never ap- 
proved. It had been asked why the law 
was not put in force ; and the hon. Mem- 
ber who spoke last seemed to intimate 
that the ordinary law was enough if put 
into operation. Other Members had also 
repeated that expression; but he (Mr. 
Rodwell) had considerable experience 
of the administration of the Criminal 
Law; and he would ask, what was theuse 
of blaming the magistrates, the Judges, 
and the police, when the prosecutors 
themselves prevaricated, witnesses stood 
dumb, and juries dare not convict in con- 
sequence of the power of those very men 
who were guilty of illegal practices ? He 
felt quite sure the Members of the Go- 
vernment would be the very last men to 
bring in this Bill if they were not satis- 
fied there was occasion for it. Hecould 
well understand that the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright), and the whole of .the Cabinet, 
felt annoyed by the ingratitude which 
the Irish people had shown them ; but 
the Chief Secretary was only doing his 
duty to the public, and to the ma- 
jority of the Irish people. The hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Mr. O’Kelly) 
made a statement the other night which 
struck him (Mr, Rodwell) very much at 
the time ; and, in order to test the accu- 
racy of that statement, he had made an 
analysis of certain Returns which would 
satisfy everyone that the statement in 
question was inaccurate, which was to 
the effect that the Coercion Bills had 
not been ‘effective, and had failed in 
every instance in which they had been 
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introduced. That hon. Member also 
laid much stress on the assertion of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster— 
namely, that foree was no remedy, and 
that outrages had gone on in spite of 
coercion. If coercion had not been a 
specific, he (Mr. Rodwell) could show, 
both by positive and negative evidence, 
that it had the effect of reducing outrages 
in a marked and particular way, and he 
could also prove that in the absence of 
coercion crime had increased. From 
1835 to 1840—he would not give the in- 
termediate figures—the number of out- 
rages in the first year was 10,350, and 
they gradually diminished until 1840, 
when they got down to what was a 
large number in one sense, but a small 
number in another, the number being 
4,069. That was less than one-half. In 
1840 the Coercion Act expired, and from 
1840 to 1845 there was no Ooercion 
Bill. Now, in 1841, the year the Coer- 
cion Bill was withdrawn, the number of 
outrages was 5,370; and he found they 
gradually increased year by year, until, 
in 1845, they came up to 8,095. These 
figures, therefore, disposed of the obser- 
vation that Coercion Bills kad no effect 
in preserving the peace. He (Mr. Rod- 
well) had shown, both from positive and 
negative evidence that such was not the 
case. What took place in 1846 and in 
1847 they had better throw a veil over, 
for the sake of the public men engaged 
in the proceedings of those two years. 
The language which the hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. Bellingham) had quoted 
as coming from Mr. Disraeli showed 
that coercion was necessary for Ireland. 
It meant that they must have a strong 
Executive for Ireland, for Mr. Disraeli 
said that the laws and administration 
applicable to England were not appli- 
cable to Ireland. Mr. Disraeli must 
have intended to convey that the con- 
dition of England and Scotland, or the 
temper and disposition and habits of 
the people of those countries were such 
that they required the least amount of 
government consistent with order, and 
with regard to Ireland the habits and 
disposition of the people were so pecu- 
liar that they required the greatest 
amount of government consistent with 
freedom. The House had heard much 
of Constitutional freedom ; but the ques- 
tion was, whether this Bill really in- 
terfered with freedom at all? What 


had the peaceable and loyal subject to 
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fear from exceptional legislation? This 
law, like all other laws, was only a 
terror to evil-doers. He (Mr. Rodwell) 
had been at a loss to conceive why so 
much stress had been laid on this. If 
he was to be told that those outrages, 
which included threatening letters, the 
mutilation of cattle, and murders, were 
not crimes, he, of course, had nothing 
more to say. But if it was admitted 
that these were crimes, and that the law 
was unable to meet them, then every 
one of those Members who opposed 
the Bill ought to vote in favour of it. 
He (Mr. Rodwell) had never given a 
‘vote in favour of any Bill with less re- 
luctance than this. He could not say, 
however, that it gave him any satisfac- 
tion or pleasure to do so, because he re- 
gretted that the necessity for it had 
arisen. He had some sympathy with 
those who were misled by demagogues 
and conspirators ; and he trusted the law 
would extend as much to the agitators 
as to the perpetrators of the outrages 
which had brought Ireland into her pre- 
sent miserable condition. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he thought 
they should not only look at the number 
of outrages in Ireland, but also at their 
character. In the county he represented 
—Carlow—which had a population of 
50,000, he saw ‘that in November the 
returned agrarian outrages amounted to 
nine only, and that eight of those con- 
sisted of threatening letters and notices. 
He detested as much as anyone the prac- 
tice of sending threatening letters, deem- 
ing it to be mean and despicable ; but, 
at the same time, he thought it extra- 
ordinary that they should be gravely set 
down in official documents as agrarian 
outrages. He should be glad to know, 
if this Bill passed, whether those who 
wrote threatening letters would be any 
more accessible to the officers of the law 
than they were now. But, after all, the 
writing of a threatening letter was not 
an outrage which required coercive mea- 
sures to suppress. It appeared to him 
inconsistent on the part of the Govern- 
ment to declare through some of its 
most eminent Members ‘‘ that force is 
no remedy,” and shortly afterwards to 
come to the House and ask for force as 
the only remedy. He regretted deeply 
that the Government had brought for- 
ward a Bill of such extraordinary se- 
verity, and he protested against the 
measure, believing that no case had been 
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made out forcoercion. He feared, how- 
ever, there was sufficient strength behind 
the Government to enable them to carry 
measures which, however acceptable they 
might be in ‘‘ another place,” the great 
body of the House of Commons must 
lament. He understood that the Bill 
was aimed at a body called the Land 
League. He was not a member of that 
body; but he knew many respectable 
people, who would not think of joining 
any Communistic or revolutionary asso- 
ciation, did belong to the League. He 
believed that the League was not re- 
sponsible for the crimes with which it 
was charged. Two generations had 
passed since the Devon Commission re- 
ported in favour of all that was now 
asked by the Irish people; and it was 
sad to think that no single act of justice 
or reparation should have been done in 
their case, except because of some re- 
bellion or disturbance. The result was 
that while there was no country in which 
individual Englishmen were treated with 
greater hospitality, the English Govern- 
ment was hated asno Government could 
he believed, be hated, unless it was, in a 
great measure, its own fault. There 
were at the present moment, he might 
add, 500,000 tenants in Ireland who 
were dependent on the will or humour 
or digestion of the landlords for their 
existence ; and it was, he contended, in 
the interest of the two countries that that 
state of things should be put an end to, 
and that concord should be established 
between them by a policy of justice and 
conciliation, and not by a policy of ex- 
asperation, which would only serve to 
widen the breach which already existed. 
He was quite confident, however, that no 
Land Bill which they might introduce, 
no matter how good it might be, would 
be as acceptable as it would have been 
had it preceded a measure of coercion. 
CotoneL COLTHURST said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham) was entirely mistaken in 
supposing that the opposition to the Bill 
was confined to those who sympathized 
with crime and disorder in Ireland, or 
who were supporters of the Land League. 
There were, he could assure him, 
thousands, who had had nothing to do 
with the agitation which had been set 
on foot by the League, who were entirely 
opposed to coercion, because they re- 
garded it as a return to the bad policy 
of the past. For his.own part, although 
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he had felt it to be his duty to separate 
himself from those Irish Members who 
sat below the Gangway on the other side, 
some weeks ago, and should have done 
so in any case, on account of the tactics 
to which they had thought fit to have 
recourse within the last few days, he 
objected as much as they did to co- 
ercive legislation, and he should vote 
against the second reading of the Bill. 
He would, however, be no party to a 
policy of Obstruction and delays, be- 
cause, knowing the sentiments of the 
Irish tenant farmers, he was satisfied 
that they were anxious that a Land 
Bill should be introduced and passed 
into law as soon as possible based on the 
principles of fixity of tenure, fair rents, 
and free sale. He thought there could 
not be a more mischievous delusion than 
that the agitation, reprehensible in many 
ways as it had been, was entirely con- 
fined to the criminal classes, or was 
maintained by terror alone. If it had 
been maintained by terror alone it never 
would have attained the power it had. 
It appealed to the deep-seated feelings 
of the people of Ireland.in other ways. 
There might be—there had been—terror ; 
but that terror would not be effective 
without sympathy. They must go to 
the root of the matter; they must not 
be content with removing terror; but 
they must endeavour to dry up and cut 
away the sources of the sympathy. 

Mr. INDERWICK said, it was not 
until he had an opportunity of seeing 
the Bill and its provisions that he satis- 
fied himself, should it pass through the 
House, it would not createa bad precedent 
for future times of disorder, or in times 
of peace be used by great majorities in 
any adverse way to Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Macaulay had laid it down that le- 
gislation of a retrospective character was 
wrong in principle if it brought within 
its operation that which was not an 
offence before it passed; but that it 
might be retrospective in character with- 
out danger if it only dealt with pro- 
cedure. That was the case with the 
present Bill. It created no new crimes, 
no new offences. It did not give, who- 
ever might be the authority, whether 
the Lord Lieutenant or Chief Secretary, 
power to deal with any person who had 
not presumably been guilty of some of- 
fence known to the present law. The 
effect of passing the Bill into law would 
be no alteration of the law as was sup- 
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posed ; but it would be an alteration of 
the procedure under which the law was 
administered. It put, for a time, into 
the hands of the Executive a new form 
of procedure applicable to the state of 
things now existing in Ireland, and en- 
abling the law to be administered. He 
had felt great difficulty, in the first in- 
stance, in supporting coercion at all. It 
was a measure necessarily of a character 
offensive to those professing Liberal prin- 
ciples. When, however, hon. Gentle- 
men quoted the number of outrages that 
had taken place in Ireland as not justify- 
ing the Bill which the Government had 
introduced, they were mistaken in the 
principle which they applied in dealing 
with the question. It was not a ques- 
tion of how many outrages or what class 
of outrage had taken place; but rather 
how many cases had the law failed to 
deal with. In some instances, in No- 
vember, only 3 per cent of the crimes 
committed were followed by convictions ; 
and any person acquainted with the ad- 
ministration of the law would at once 
see clearly what was the state of things 
then existing. The Bill differed very 
considerably from the Acts of 1848 and 
1866, but the difference was in favour 
of the liberty of the subject in Ireland ; 
and although the Westmeath Act of 
1871 did not exactly form a precedent 
for it, yet the measure was a very care- 
ful model of that Act. The Government 
now had to deal with a similar state of 
things to that which existed in 1871; 
and under this Bill no person arrested 
could be kept in prison for more than one 
month without Papers being laid before 
Parliament showing the circumstances of 
the arrest, which circumstances might be 
challenged by any hon. Member. Such 
a provision was not to be found in pre- 
vious Coercion Acts; and as far, there- 
fore, as that clause was concerned, the 
Bill was framed in favour of any person 
who might be charged under it with any 
outrage or offence. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
propose to trouble the House with a 
second speech on the subject; but the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Leitrim 
(Mr. Tottenham) had, in his absence, 
impugned some statements which he 
had made. It would be remembered 
that he had in his speech divided the 
landlords of Ireland into two classes— 
those who had purchased under the En- 
cumbered Estates Act, and those who 
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were benevolent persons and had lived 
in Ireland for along time. With respect 
to the latter, he said that, although be- 
nevolent, they were angered at their 
tenants not paying them their rents, and 
it was very probable that as soon as the 
pressure of the Land League was taken 
off they would insist on the rents 
being paid. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) had asked him to name any gentle- 
man who had said so, and he (Mr. 
Labouchere) naturally replied that he 
could not give names in public with re- 
spect to what was said in private; but 
he afterwards privately gave the noble 
Lord two names. The hon. Member for 
Leitrim now said that either he or the 
noble Lord who represented Middlesex 
had written to these two gentlemen, 
and one had stated that he (Mr. Labou- 
chere had misapprehended him, and the 
other that he had not seen him for a 
year. With regard to the first gentle- 
man, if he had misunderstood him, of 
course he had nothing more to say ; but 
he certainly did understand him to state 
that as soon as the Bill was passed he 
would institute proceedings in bank- 
ruptey against those tenants who had 
not paid their rents. But with refer- 
ence to the other gentleman, he had 
told the noble Lord that that person 
had said to him a year ago that he 
would not lower his rent, and that in 
the event of the tenants not paying he 
would evict them as soon as he could. 
His (Mr. Labouchere’s) former state- 
ment was, therefore, perfectly correct. 
But the question did not depend upon 
what this or that gentleman said or did. 
It was self-evident that the intention of 
the Bill was to enable the ordinary law 
to be enforced in Ireland. The inten- 
tion was that if a tenant owed rent and 
would not pay the law should step in 
and make him pay. If this were not 
the intention, and if the landlords did 
not intend to act on this intention, why 
had the Bill been brought in? If the 
hon. Member for Leitrim really spoke 
for the landlords of Ireland, and really 
told them that after the pressure of the 
Land League was taken off the land- 
lords would in no case evict tenants, 
this seemed to him to be the most power- 
ful argument possible against the Bill, 
and he would suggest to Ministers that 
they should withdraw it, because they 
were—he would not say casting pearls be- 
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fore swine, for he would not call the Bill a 
pearl nor the landlords swine—but they 
were wasting the valuable time of the 
House, as it appeared the landlords 
neither required nor wanted the Bill. 
Mr. BLENNERHASSETT said, this 
was no light or trivial matter. Disguise 
it as they might, call it a measure of 
protection, or of safety, or by any other 
name they pleased, the extraordinary 
gravity of the faet could not be disguised 
that they were asked to consent to a 
measure, the effect of which would be 
to suspend, for a considerable period of 
time, the main .guarantee of personal 
liberty in Ireland. He did not understand 
the feelings of any Irishman, whatever 
his political opinions might be, who could 
regard such a proposal without the ut- 
most jealousy and dislike. They might 
have confidence in the impartiality of 
the Executive, and full belief in the 
desire of those to whom those powers 
were to be intrusted to use them with 
justice and even with generosity; but 
no Executive, however admirable, and 
no Administration, however just, could 
save them from the deplorable conse- 
quences which must flow from these 
proposals. What they ought to wish for 
Ireland was, that she should be go- 
verned, as this country was governed, by 
the respect which her people had for 
the law and the Constitution under which 
they lived. When they set aside’ that 
law and suspended that Constitution, 
they widened the breach which separated 
them from this state of things. The 
circumstances under which these pro- 
posals were brought forward were un- 
fortunate in the last degree. These 
proposals were a source of apprehension 
and irritation at a time when the inte- 
rests of Ireland required that a spirit of 
moderation and of justice should facili- 
tate the settlement of a great social 
difficulty, and when it was most impor- 
tant that all sections of her people should 
loyally co-operate in the removal of 
grievances which were now generally 
admitted to exist. The sufferings of the 
Irish peasantry during the recent years 
of bad harvests and agricultural de- 
pression had attracted public attention 
to a condition of things which was a 
disgrace to humanity; and public opinion 
had resolved that, so far as wise and just 
and careful legislation could remove this 
scandal and disgrace, no sacrifice of the 
time and labour of Parliament should be 
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spared to make that legislation effectual. 
What, then, could be more unfortunate 
than that the precious hours of this Par- 
liament, hours destined and devoted to 
the sacred work of making good laws for 
Ireland, should be diverted from it to 
the humiliating task of restricting the 
liberties of the Irish people. Every 
hour taken for the purpose of this re- 
strictive legislation was abstracted from 
the time which would be available for 
the consideration of those remedial mea- 
sures—too long delayed—to which the 
whole population of Ireland was looking 
forward with anxiety and with hope. 
Every hour consumed in this ungrateful 
task prolonged the agony of hope de- 
ferred in many a cottage home, and kept 
every portion of the community in a state 
of most painful suspense and agitation. 
He had one object—and one object alone 
—in the part which he desired to take 
in these transactions; and that was to 
bring about, with the least possible 
delay, the adoption of those healing and 
remedial measures which would alone 
restore tranquillity and confidence in his 
country. He could not be blind to the 
fact that the golden opportunity which 
they now possessed might be as brief as 
it was rare, and that, whatever might be 
the strength and the direction of political 
forces in the future, now was their time 
and their opportunity. He should not 
consume the time of the House in the 
discussion of abstract principles; those 
vague and general propositions led to 
very little, unless there was a plain and 
earnest desire to apply them to existing 
difficulties. The right hon. Gentleman 
brought this measure before them on the 
only plea which could possibly justify it, 
the plea of absolute and extreme neces- 
sity. He assured us that without these 
exceptional powers the Executive could 
not be responsible for the maintenance of 
social order and the preservation of the 
public peace. The right hon. Gentleman 
had at his disposal sources of information 
which no private Member could possess ; 
and on the strength of that information, 
and on the evidence he had laid before 
the House, he told them that he could not 
answer for the safety and security of the 
country if these powers were withheld. 
No one who had actual knowledge of 
Ireland, or any perception of the value 
of evidence, could doubt that a consider- 
able portion of the country was in a 
highly excited and serious state. No 
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one could venture to deny that, among 
a people honourably conspicuous for 
their freedom from ordinary crime, acts 
which everyone must deplore had re- 
cently been committed. Everyone must 
acknowledge that the movement for 
agrarian reform—a movement arising 
out of the sense of agrarian wrong— 
had, like almost every movement of 
the kind in the history of the world, 
led to excesses and to violence, and 
toa confusion of personal rights which 
caused much suffering and alarm. 
Looking back upon the history of the 
Land Laws of Ireland, the injustice and 
the hardship which they permitted to 
exist; the rankling sense of wrong and 
injury which they fostered; the blank 
despair which they engendered in many 
a peasant’s heart ; and the utter failure 
of protracted efforts to obtain adequate 
redress, he thought no impartial his- 
torian in future years would wonder at, 
or even greatly blame, the passion and 
excitement of the present time. It had 
been said with truth by a great authority 
that in the country of all Europe where 
the system of land tenure was most im- 
portant, that system was the worst. They 
heard a great deal of the Land League 
and the despotism it exercised. He 
should not be suspected of seeking the 
favour of the Land League; but he 
desired to speak of it with justice. 
When the Land League was first 
formed no one watched its progress 
with greater interest and anxiety than 
he did. He watched its proceedings 
with attention, and not without sym- 
pathy, and he earnestly wished that he 
could see his way clear to join it. It 
seemed to him eminently desirable that 
a body should be formed which would 
combine the forces of the occupiers of 
land in Ireland in a great and deter- 
mined effort to put an end for ever to 
the scandal and the misery of the land 
system. Well, he was not able to join 
the Land League, because it soon put 
forward a statement of its views as to 
the settlement of the Land Question 
which seemed to him neither wise, nor 
just, nor reasonable, and it adopted 
methods of enforcing those views of 
which he could not approve. He did 
not join the Land League, because it was 
impossible for him to do so without acting 
in direct contradiction to the opinions he 
had always expressed on the Land Ques- 
tion; and, as it seemed to him, without 
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doing violence to those principles of 
justice and of order which were the 
foundation of society. Though he could 
not join the League, he felt bitterly his 
exclusion from the privilege of working 
heartily in a combined effort with the 
mass of his countrymen in the great 
cause of Land Reform ; and if he had any 
pleasure, or hope, or satisfaction in re- 
maining in Parliament, it was that, in 
the only way open to him, he might still 
take a part in that great and necessary 
work. The scruples which kept him 
away did not deter—who could expect 
that they would deter—the poor and 
suffering peasantry from joining the only 
organized movement which promised 
them relief. The result was the great 
agrarian agitation with which they 
were face to face to-day. He was 
not going to make any attack upon the 
Land League. He recognized and ad- 
mired the remarkable ability with which 
it had been conducted. He believed 
there were to be found in its ranks men 
who were animated by a sincere love of 
their country, and a passionate indigna- 
tion at her wrongs. He believed there 
were men in it also who deplored any 
acts of violence or outrage that took 
place, and would prevent them if they 
could. But could any man in his senses 
deny that acts of violence and outrage 
did take place, and that the ordinary 
law was powerless to prevent them? He 
was struck with what his hon. Friend 
the Member for Longford said, that 
those outrages were the work of the 
scum and residuum that belonged to 
every movement, who sought to avenge 
their private wrongs under the guise of 
belonging to the Land League. That 
might be so; but the fact remained that 
the offences did take place, and whether 
they were the result of the violence and 
excitement which so often followed in 
the wake of a great political agitation, 
or whether they were the acts of persons 
who used that excitement as a cloak for 
the gratification of private malice, the 
condition of public feeling and the state 
of the country were such that the law 
was impotent, and these offences went, 
for the most part, undetected and un- 
punished. These were the circumstances 
under which they were asked to grant 
the Executive special powers. Those 
who were responsible for the peace of 
the country declared that the ordinary 
powers of the law had been tried and 
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were not sufficient. They assured us 
that the exceptional powers they asked 
for would be effectual, and they based 
their appeal on the strong ground that 
the first duty of Government was to meet 
the necessities of public order, and to 
guard alike the rich man’s mansion and 
the poor man’s cottage from outrage 
and attack. The principle of coercion 
was odious to him; he hated it and he 
shrunk from it; but he could not find it 
in his conscience to incur the tremen- 
dous responsibility of refusing powers 
which those who were best informed con- 
sidered necessary, and which he himself 
believed to be necessary for the protection 
of the lives and liberties of the people. 
He could not do his feelings the violence 
of going into the Lobby in favour of 
this Bill—that was a humiliation and a 
sorrow which he felt he might spare 
himself; but he should not offer it any 
opposition. When violence and out- 
rage proceeded from injustice and a 
sense of wrong, the wrong and the in- 
justice should be redressed ; but crimes, 
from whatever cause they might proceed, 
must not be permitted to go unpunished. 
He could not consent to the sucrifice of 
privileges so precious and invaluable 
did he not feel convinced that without 
this temporary sacrifice it would be im- 
possible to restore to Ireland the public 
peace and social order, which were the 
foundation of all freedom. If anything 
could diminish the pain which he felt, it 
was his confidence that these powers 
would be intrusted to a Government, the 
composition of which was a guarantee 
against the apprehension of abused 
authority. He must confess, however, 
that great as was his hatred of anarchy, 
he had so profound and deep a sense of 
the magnitude of the evils arising out of 
the present state of the Land Law in 
Ireland, that he could support no Go- 
vernment which he did not think was 
prepared to give his country not only 
peace, but justice. He did believe 
that the present Government were re- 
solved to accompany the exercise of 
these powers with full measures of 
concession and conciliation; and he 
thought they must feel that the very 
circumstance of their having to come to 





Parliament with this painful request 
laid upon them an additional obligation, 
and enhanced, to the very utmost, the 
responsibility they had undertaken of 
submitting to Parliament, at the very 











earliest a pyran full measures of 
redress and of justice. He regretted 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers had not 
seen their way to give more ample 
information as to the character of their 
’ remedial measures. He felt sure that 
if they did so the effect would be to 
mitigate, to a remarkable extent, the 
apprehension and anger which their 
restrictive measures would undoubtedly 
arouse. It would be a great gain to 
have set the minds and hopes of the 
people at rest by a full statement of the 
intentions of the Government before this 
strain was laid upon them. He should 
venture to express a hope that, at the 
very earliest opportunity, this information 
might be afforded. They knew, however, 
that the introduction of remedial measures 
depended upon the state of Public Busi- 
ness; and, therefore, it seemed to him 
to follow, as a matter of necessity, that, 
subject to the due and proper discussion 
which, he fully admitted, the gravity of 
this ovcasion demanded, those who were 
in earnest in desiring to see remedial 
measures introduced and carried into 
law should deprecate and deplore the 
undue prolongation of intervening de- 
bates. There were two ways of ob- 
structing a measure, and there might be 
two classes of Obstructives. They could 
delay the passing of a measure by dis- 
cussing at inordinate length the mea- 
sure itself; they could delay it just as 
effectually by impeding the progress of 
any measure which preceded it. Hon. 
Members opposite from Ireland were 
very anxious to delay the progress of 
this measure. Let them take care that 
they were not pulling the chestnuts out 
of the fire for the natural and traditional 
Obstructives with whom they had elected 
to sit. It might be that he did hon. 
Members opposite of the Tory Party in- 
justice when he said that they might 
probably be not unwilling to impede and 
to delay the remedial legislation of the 
Government; but to secure consideration 
and delay wassaid to betheirspecial func- 
tion in the political system. Of this he 
felt assured, that if they sought seriously 
to hinder the application of remedial 
measures to Ireland, they did not under- 
stand Ireland, they did not understand 
their own interests, and they did not 
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tune to Ireland, and to every class and 
section of her people. When Charles I. 
asked Selden what was the best way to 
put down a rebellion, Selden answered, 
‘Remove the cause.” He (Mr. Blen- 
nerhassett) hoped there would be no re- 
bellion in Ireland; but he was sure that 
ifanything would doso, Tory policy would 
makeone. There was, however, a social 
disturbance and upheaval of the most 
serious character, and a condition of 
things now existing in that country 
which could not be met by the old and 
bad remedy of mereforce. They talked 
of the excesses of the peasantry and the 
violence of the Land League. They had 
brought about those excesses, and ex- 
cited that violence, and made the Land 
League possible by their long and obsti- 
nate and unwise resistance to reasonable 
and just demands. He saw danger to 
the landlords and the propertied classes 
of Ireland; but it was danger which 
arose not from the proposal of wild and 
impracticable schemes, but from their 
own folly and blindness. Mr. Macaulay, 
speaking from this place, once described 
the fall and the exile of the French 
noblesse and the ruin of their abandoned 
homes. And, he asked, why were these 
haughty nobles destroyed with that utter 
destruction? why were they scattered 
over the face of the earth ?—their titles 
abolished, their escutcheons defaced, 
their parks wasted, their palaces dis- 
mantled, their heritage given to 
strangers? Because they had no sym- 
pathy with the people, no discernment 
of the signs of their time. Because, in 
the pride and narrowness of their hearts, 
they called those whose warnings might 
have saved them theorists and specula- 
tors; because they refused all concession 
till the time had arrived when no con- 
cession would avail. It would not do to 
shout for coercion, and to denounce the 
leaders of agrarian agitation, and to talk 
of force, and fraud, and folly, if they 
had no suggestion to offer for the settle- 
ment of a great and pressing difficulty, 
if they did not seriously desire and de- 
termine to put an end to a state of 
things which, if it were not firmly and 
wisely dealt with before it was too late, 
would assuredly produce results which 
all hon. Members would bitterly and in 





understand the interests of those whom 
they thought they were serving. Every 
day, and every hour, that these remedial 


vain deplore. Let him remind hon. 
Members of what a great man had said, 
in words as wise as they were elo- 
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“The true secret of the power of agitators 
Ties in the indolence or faithlessness of those 
who ought to take the lead in the redress of 
public grievances. The whole history of low 
traders in sedition is contained in that fine old 
Hebrew fable which we have all read in the 
Book of Judges. The trees meet to choose a 
king. The Vine, and the Figtree, and the Olive 
decline the office. Then it is that the sovereignty 
of the forest devolves upon the bramble; then 
it is that from a base and noxious shrub goes 
forth the fire which devours the cedars of 
Lebanon.” 

He should despair of the future of Ire- 
land if he saw no prospect before her 
but coercion and restraint. He did not 
despair, he was full of hope ; because he 
saw close at hand a remedy, not for the 
external symptoms merely, but for the 
deeply-rooted source of her disease. He 
remembered once being told by a great 
statesman, who had a long and varied 
experience of public life, and had him- 
self filled the great Office of First Mi- 
nister of the Crown, that in every 
Administration of which he had any 
knowledge—and he believed it to be 
true of all Administrations—the guid- 
ing and controlling force was practically 
wielded by not more than two or three 
Members of the Cabinet. Well, looking 
at the strong men in the present Cabinet, 
and they could all form their ideas as to 
who those strong men were—looking at 
their past record and their achievements, 
could any reasonable man imagine that 
those men would be guilty of the weak- 
ness and folly—he had almost said, the 
madness and wickedness—in this grave 
and supreme crisis, of introducing a mea- 
sure dealing with the Land Laws of 
Ireland, which was not a great and a 
comprehensive measure, and which did 
not possess, so far as any political ar- 
rangement could possess, the elements 
of permanence? He could not believe 
it. He was obliged, by his common 
sense, to accept with confidence the 
assurance of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that it was the intention of 
the Government to introduce a measure 
this Session which would thoroughly re- 
form the Land Laws of Ireland. What 
was his (Mr. Blennerhassett’s) plain duty 
as a Land Reformer under these circum- 
stances? It was to interpose no unneces- 
sary obstacle between the Government 
and the fulfilment of their pledge. Ob- 
stacles might be interposed which would 
render impossible the passing of any 
Land Bill that Session. If that were 
done, then he said deliberately that 
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those who interposed such obstacles 
would be directly responsible for the 
ruin and the loss of the best chance 
of justice that Ireland had had within 
the lifetime of any man of this genera- 
tion. He knew there were hon. Members 
who thought that this question of coer- 
cion was a supreme question, and who 
felt bound on principle to oppose it 
under any circumstances and at any 
sacrifice. He fully admitted that their 
course in so doing might be patriotic 
and conscientious; he hoped it would 
be also wise and prudent. Let hon. 
Members look at these practical affairs 
as practical men, and with a view, not 
merely to the passions of the passing 
hour, but to the long future which lay 
before the people of Ireland. Hon. Mem- 
bers might hinder the Land Bill; they 
could not hinder the Coercion Bill. The 
general feeling of Parliament and of the 
country undoubtedly was that there did 
exist in Ireland a dislocation of society— 
a paralysis of law, which fully justified 
the Government in demanding these ex- 
ceptional powers. It had been abun- 
dantly proved that the great majority 
of this House was determined ihat these 
powers should be granted; and it was 
only a question of a few days, or a few 
weeks, when this should be done. Those 
days or weeks could not affect the prin- 
ciple of coercion. The loss of them might 
destroy—the impatience and resentment 
aroused by the waste of them might in- 
definitely postpone—those measures, the 
result of which he hoped and believed 
would be, for the future, to entirely re- 
move the necessity for coercive legisla- 
tion. Let hon. Members vote against 
this Bill; let them place on record their 
rooted aversion to its principle ; let them 
exercise the function to which the action 
of the minority in every deliberative As- 
sembly in the world was confined—the 
function of protest and of objection ; but 
let them not filch from the Irish people— 
from the 500,000 tenant farmers of Ire- 
land who were waiting in anxiety and in 
pain for the assurance of security in their 
homes—the precious hours which were 
pledged to their service. For his own 
part, he could not offer this measure any 
opposition. He was anxiousto see the ex- 
citement and alarm which undoubtedly 
existed in Ireland put an end to, and the 
guarantees of public safety and order 
made secure. Poverty and destitution 
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of the land, because industry and enter- | of the probability that no adequate 


prize were paralyzed by terror and | 
anarchy. He regretted the privations | 
of landowners and the anxieties of | 
farmers; but he felt still more deeply | 
for the misery and suffering of the 
thousands of unemployed and famishing 
labourers. 
—— “TI wish men to be free, 

As much from mobs as kings—from you as me.” 
He did not believe that the dignity of 
any nation could be impaired by taking 
necessary measures to repress and to 
terminate those distempers of society 
which, though they might arise from 
injustice and a sense of wrong, were in 
themselves the gravest injustice and the 
most cruel wrong. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that though 
he might admire the sentimentality of 
the hon. Member who had just sat 
down he could not concede that he was 
logical. The hon. Member had informed 
them that he was of opinion that nothing 
but remedial measures would bring back 
peace to Ireland; and yet, when no re- 
medial measure was before the House, 
the hon. Gentleman was willing to allow 
coercion. He had cut out from two 
leading organs of public opinion con- 
nected with the Ministry passages refer- 
ring to the probability of remedial mea- 
sures being carried this Session. One 
of these organs was The Daily News, the 
legitimate supporter of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that journal said— 


“‘Tf this Coercion Bill of the Government is 

sure to pass it is by no means so certain that a 
satisfactory Land Bill will receive the assent of 
the House of Lords.” 
The other authority from which he de- 
sired to quote was Zhe Standard, which, 
though not on terms of legitimate con- 
nection with the Government, noto- 
riously basked in the sweet dalliance of 
Ministerial endearments. Zhe Standard 
said— 

“Tt is perfectly certain that any Bill which 
may contain any absolute proposal for fixity of 
tenure will not have the slightest chance of be- 
coming law this Session.” 


These organs of public opinion were not 
so hopeful as the hon. Member who had 
just spoken. A measure of coercion for 


Ireland, a measure to compel the people 
to respect the ordinary law, or, in other 
words, to allow evicting landlords to 
carry out evictions unchecked, was, 
therefore, extremely dangerous, in view 








| Land Reform would be permitted to 
pass this Session. Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters placed the necessity for coercion 
on the ground that outrages in Ireland 
were not the necessary consequences of 
terrible wrongs operating over a wide 
area and a large population, but were 
due to artificial and fictitious causes, 
such as the Land League agitation ; but 
he denied that there was any foundation 
for such an argument. It had been said 
that the Land League meetings were 
the cause of agrarian crime in Ireland ; 
but it did not by any means follow that 
the antecedent of a thing was the cause 
of that thing. He found from the Re- 
turns that an increase of the Land 
League meetings was by no means fol- 
lowed by an increase of agrarian crime. 
On the contrary, in several counties 
agrarian crime diminished as the num- 
ber of Land League meetings increased. 
He would confine himself to the cases of 
two Irish counties. In the county of 
Westmeath, in 1879, only one Land 
League meeting was held, and the num- 
ber of agrarian crimes that year was 36; 
in 1880 the number of Land League 
meetings rose to 16; but, instead of there 
being a great increase of agrarian 
crimes, the number of them was one less 
than in the year 1879. In county Down 
23 Land League meetings were held in 
1879, and there were only 10 agrarian 
crimes; in 1880 the number of Land 
League meetings fell from 23 to 6, but 
the number of agrarian crimes rose from 
10 to 20. It might please the Govern- 
ment to contend that the holding of 
Land League meetings was the cause of 
agrarian crime; but would it not be as 
just to contend that agrarian crimes 
were the cause of holding Land League 
meetings—that in counties where agra- 
rian outrages were being committed 
Land League meetings were held for 
the purpose of turning the minds of the 
people from outrage to Constitutional 
agitation as the proper mode of remedy- 
ing their grievances? If a Conservative 
Government had brought in a Coercion 

Bill, and had sought to justify that Bill 

by Returns of this kind, and if a Mem- 

ber of the Conservative Government had 

risen to say it was clearly proved that 

Land League meetings had caused 
agrarian crimes from month to month 
and from year to year, no less a dis- 

tinguished orator than the right hon. 
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stone) would have risen, and, with all 
that power and eloquence which be- 
longed to him, would have reminded 
the Government that the Returns they 
had laid before the House proved, at 
least, as clearly that the leaders of the 
people set up a system of public demon- 
strations for the purpose of diverting 
the minds of the people from agrarian 
crime, and of directing them to the sure 
path of Constitutional agitation. If 
the Irish people had cast away all faith 
in English Liberalism, the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment could well answer the question, 
Who had given them bitter cause for 
losing that faith? If it were admitted 
by the Liberal Party that the agitation 
in Ireland was caused by crying wrongs 
and by intolerable grievances, the pro- 
per remedy for that agitation would be, 
not coercion, but remedial measures. 
Did the Returns prove that the agrarian 
crimes in Ireland were due to the fac- 
tious organization of the Land League, 
or to a desire on the part of individuals 
to redress their personal wrongs? He 
contended that the latter was the fact, 
and could cite a number of cases from 
the Returns in support of his view of 
the matter, which was that agrarian 
crime in Ireland had followed agrarian 
wrong. The cause of the illegal con- 
duct of certain Irish tenants was to be 
found in the deliberate neglect of Her 
Majesty’s Government to give to them 
the protection they had a legitimate 
right to claim. The Land League had 
diminished the number of outrages; 
and as long as its members continued 
in their present course, whether openly 
pursued or in the occult manner into 
which the Government seemed deter- 
mined to drive them, they would be 
able to defy any coercive measures 
which the Government might see fit to 
direct against them. The wonder was 
that the outrages had been so few. With 
the same grievances in England or any 
other country in Europe there would have 
been a wholesale jacquerie. Hedenied that 
trades unionism, which was among the 
recognized forces in England, had done 
anything for the protection of the work- 
men beyond what was proposed to be 
done by the Land League for the pro- 
tection of Irish tenants. He further 
denied the assertion, so freely made in 
the face of the facts, that trades unionists 
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had not resorted to the commission of 
outrage for the purpose of securing the 
objects for which their Associations had 
been established. Then, with regard to 
the Corn Law League, notwithstanding 
the statements that had been made on 
the subject from the Treasury Bench, he 
challenged denial of the fact that the 
leaders of that League had been ac- 
cused of inciting to crime in their day, 
just as leaders of the Land League had 
been accused of inciting to crime in the 
present day. The Land League had 
been discredited by the acts of unworthy 
members, just as had the trades unions 
and the Corn Law League in times gone 
by. He trusted that no efforts would be 
made to injure the cause of Land Re- 
form in Ireland by laying to the charge 
of the Irish Members ulterior motives 
in what they had done. The Irish Mem- 
bers might or might not consider that 
forced and reluctant extortion of Land 
Law Reform would be a powerful argu- 
ment against the continued rule of Im- 
perialism in Ireland; but if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers wished to weaken that 
argument in the mouth of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, or any of his Coileagues, 
the only way it could be done was to 
show that Reform was not extorted from 
Parliament, but granted. The Govern- 
ment were assisting the cause of the 
Irish Separatists when they insisted upon 
framing coercive measures when re- 
medial measures were required. As 
matters now stood, the Government could 
not be honest in their demand for the 
submission to ordinary law in Ireland. 
They did not, he believed, wish the Irish 
tenantry to submit to that law. They 
even trusted that the landlords would not 
attempt to carry out that law; and if the 
landlords made use of their brief term 
of grace to do so, he was convinced that 
the sympathies of nine-tenths of the 
Liberal Party would be with the rebel 
tenant who resisted, at any cost, every 
attempt to level his roof over his head, 
and to steal his property out of his 
pocket during the supremacy of the ordi- 
nary law. The Government proposed 
that this Bill should extend over 1882. 
Was the Government aware of what 
centenary 1882 was? It would be the 
centenary of the Revolution which 
emancipated Ireland 100 years ago from 
the yoke of British rule. It would re- 
mind the Irish people of the days of the 
Volunteers, and drive deeper into every 











Irish heart the conviction that never 
again would Ireland be free and happy 
until she had reversed the work of 100 
years ago. 

Mr. BUTT wished that the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down had given 
them a little more of the reality and 
alittle less of the jargon of logic. It 
was hard to see the logical connection 
between the hon. Member’s argument 
as to the Land Bill and the measure 
immediately before the House. The 
case of the Government in support of 
their Bill was that in Ireland the law 
of the land was powerless, and that 
another law was set up in its stead— 
namely, the law of the Land League. 
If that were not so, there was no ground 
for the Bill; if it were so, then it was 
idle to speak of the effect of bringing in 
a Land Bill. The first duty of the Go- 
vernment was, in that case, to restore 
and assert the supremacy of the law. 
He thought many hon. Members would 
agree with him in protesting against the 
notion that speeches delivered in the 
earlier part of the debate by Members 
below the Gangway on the Liberal side, 
and which contained little or nothing 
but condemnation of the Government, 
and little but approval of the Land 
League and its leaders, were approved 
by a large section of the Liberal Party. 
The question they had to decide was 
mainly one of evidence. Was there 
evidence that a state of things existed 
which called for some measure of re- 
pression? It was in itself a consider- 
able fact that the Ministers of the Crown 
assured Parliament thatitwasso. That 
was met by Irish Members asking them 
to believe that the two Ministers mainly 
responsible—the Prime Minister and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland—were turn- 
ing traitors to all the traditions of their 
past career, and for the mere love of 
coercion, despotism, and tyranny were 
proposing a measure of coercion which 
was wholly unnecessary. That was a 
strong proposition, considering what 
were the antecedents of those Ministers. 
They were the two Ministers who must 
have been most disinclined to propose 
coercion if they could avoid it, seeing 
that they were mainly responsible for the 
non-renewal of the Peace Preservation 
Act last Session, which the Leader of 
the Opposition warned them was a se- 
rious mistake. Their mortification in 
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cion should entitle their statements t® 
the greatest weight. With regard t® 
agrarian outrages, they had been ex~ 
cused on various grounds; and the hon- 
and learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell) seemed to think that 
there were numerous village Hampdens 
in Ireland. But the village Hampden, 
as he was known in England, could not 
be recognized in the gentleman who 
stood behind a hedge and took a pot 
shot at his landlord and then ran away. 
How were some of the outrages on cattle 
met by hon. Members? It was sug- 
gested, forsooth! that sheep had fallen 
over cliffs and had deliberately gone into 
drains to commit suicide. He recollected 
a case of sheep-stealing, where it was 
said the sheep had had its throat cut, 
and the counsel for the defence was 
arguing that, as there was a five-barred 
gate in the field and the iron hinge was 
broken, it was quite possible the sheep 
might have cut its own throat against 
the broken hinge; but the Judge inter- 
rupted him, and said— 

“T can understand the possibility of the 
sheep cutting its throat on the iron hinge, I can 
even understand how the sheep might commit 
suicide; but I cannot understand how he came 
to skin himself and hang himself up in the 
prisoner’s back yard.” 

He commended that story to the atten- 
tion of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton and the hon. Member for Wick- 
low. A sort of excuse had been put 
forward for the houghing of cattle. 
It was said that it was a traditional 
crime, a custom of the country in Ire- 
land, and that it originated in this way. 
Some of the better lands adapted for: 
grazing were cleared of their tenants, 
and sheep and cattle replaced them ; and 
it was asked—Was it not natural that 
the peasantry should look on sheep and 
cattle as their enemies? He had heard 
no such cruel insinuation against the 
Irish peasantry as this suggestion, which 
came from Irish Members, and which 
would place them so low in the scale 
of rational beings as to be incapable of 
distinguishing between those who placed 
the cattle there and the wretched crea- 
tures they were accustomed to maim and 
to kill. He should vote for the second 
reading of this Bill, because he believed 
they were in presence of a crisis which 
demanded the support of every loyal 
subject of the Queen of such measures 
as Government deemed necessary for 
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storation of law and order in Ireland. 
While voting for the Bill he entertained 
a fervent hope and firm belief that a 
large remedial measure would follow 
quickly on the footsteps of coercion. He 
believed there were wrongs under which 
the people of Ireland suffered. He 
sympathized with the people; but not 
with the men by whom they were be- 
trayed into acts of outrage and crime. 
As for the Land League, he could con- 
ceive no better object of attack by such 
a measure as that proposed. There was 
little difference between the advice of its 
leaders to pay no rent or to pay no un- 
just rent. If the tenant was to be him- 
self the judge, the people might as well 
have been told at once to pay no rent at 
all. The leaders of the Land League 
advised the people not only to pay no 
rent, but to persuade their neighbours to 
pay none, and even to coerce and threaten 
them. That, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster said, was a sad way to commence 
reforming the Irish peasantry, teaching 
them to behave dishonestly and in breach 
of good faith. The Land League had had 
a certain measure of success in its opera- 
tions, and it never could have had that 
measure of success if there had not been 
deep down in the heart of the people a 
sense of injustice. It was upon a basis 
of that kind that the Land League had 
been raised; but it was from the reign 
of terror which had been created that its 
power was really derived. The threaten- 
ing letter, the midnight visit, the incen- 
diary fire, if need be murder, these were 
‘its ministers; it was on these mainly, if 
not on these alone, that it relied. If he 
understood hon. Members aright, they 
rather gloried in the fact that the Land 
League had superseded the law of the 
land. He did not understand them to 
deny that under its auspices Courts had 
assembled aping tthe authority of the 
Queen’s Courts, and had visited with 
punishment those who were honest 
enough to pay their rents. Hundreds 
and thousands of tenant farmers were 
willing to pay if the dark shadow of 
that organization had not been thrown 
across their path, and a voice they could 
only disobey at the peril of outrage to 
themselves, their families, and their pro- 
owed had not dared them to be honest. 
e would be told that the leaders of the 
Land League had not counselled, but 
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the maintenance of peace and the re- | hadreprobated these things. He would 


like to know when that reprobation 
began and what was its nature. When 
in the course of the agitation had there 
been an honest, manly, indignant de- 
nunciation on the part of the Land 
League of the crimes committed in its 
name? Day by day in the early months 
of the autumn he had read in the public 
papers outspoken incitements to murder 
and outrage uttered at Land League 
meetings in the presence of leaders of 
the League, and he looked to see if 
there was any manly horror expressed 
at these outrages ; but he looked in vain. 
The hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. 
Parnell) made a speech at Ennis, in 
which he said, as reported in Zhe Times— 
‘** Now, what are you to doto a tenant who 
takes a farm from which another tenant has 
been evicted ?” 
It was said that the word ‘ unjustly” 
should have been inserted before ‘ evict- 
ed;”’ but the Prime Minister had dealt 
with that. For his purpose it was im- 
material. In answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question several voices cried out, 
‘* Shoot him.”’ What was the reprobation 
of the hon. Member for Cork City? Did 
he turn on the cowardly ruffians and 
express his horror and detestation and 
loathing at such a mode of redressing a 
political or social grievance? Not at all. 
The anger and indignation of the hon. 
Member was reserved for the contem- 
plated victims of murder and outrage, 
and he had not a word of reproof for the 
wretches who suggested it. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman then quoted the well- 
known passage in which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City said he would point out 
to them a much better and more Christian 
way—namely, to shun him on the road- 
side, in the shop, on the fair green, in the 
market place, and even in the place of 
worship. The Chief Secretary had justly 
said of that plan that, short of murder, 
it was the most cruel that man could 
conceive. [A laugh.] Hon. Members 
might laugh; but their notions of what 
was Christian and his were not the same. 
In another speech at Cork on the 8rd of 
October the hon. Gentleman said that 
when people uttered such weak and 
puling sentimentality about the suffering 
inflicted upon the lower animals, and 
when so much was heard of an occasional 
resort to the wild justice of revenge, he 
was entitled to point out that for the lives 





of one or two landlords that had been 











taken the lives of 25,000 people had been 
extinguished. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite cheered that state- 
ment; but he ventured to say that, con- 
sidering the excited state of Ireland at 
the time those words were used, it 
sounded painfully like a suggestion that 
murder was justified by the sufferings 
which the people had gone through. He 
did not believe that the hon.Member for 
Cork City meant to suggest violence. He 
did not believe the hon. Member ima- 
gined his words would have a fatal effect; 
but when they were told that the Land 
League leaders reprobated crime, he 
thought it could not be conceded that 
they ought to get credit for anything of 
the kind. On the 11th of October, in 
The Times, there was aspeech delivered by 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
at a Land League meeting on the pre- 
vious day. ‘‘ Suppose,’ said the Mem- 
ber for Cavan, ‘‘a tenant is evicted, you 
must take means to have him put in 
possession again.’’ Thenthe hon. Member 
for Cavan pointed out what would happen 
to the man who took the farm from 
which a tenant was evicted. They need 
not injure the man or his cattle; but 
“they could take care that his cattle 
would stray out of the land. His fences 
would fall down, you know.” Was that 
reprobation of outrage and crime? He 
would not say that in his view it was an 
encouragement to crime; but he would 
say it was a pity that hon. Members 
opposite had not used in Ireland some 
of the vigorous language they reserved 
for that House. It was said that there 
was a conspiracy on the part of the Eng- 
lish Press and the English people to 
traduce and libel the people of Ireland. 
Nothing could be more untrue. He lis- 
tened with impatience to these con- 
plaints of Irish Members. 


“Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes.” 


There never was a time when the people 
of England were so anxious to apply re- 
medial measures to the ills of Ireland; 
and the reason the House was not now 
engaged in considering measures of that 
nature was because the so-called friends 
of Ireland had come down and carried 
opposition to this Bill to the verge of 
decency and propriety, thereby prevent- 
ing the Government from introducing 
the Bill relating to the Land Question 
which they had pledged themselves to 
bring forward. 
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Mr. MACNAGHTEN said, it was his 
misfortune that he made his first ap- 
pearance in that House on behalf of a 
measure which, whatever its proper de- 
scription or primary object, coercion or 
protection, was a disgrace and a re- 
proach to Ireland and to England. He 
should have preferred giving a silent 
vote; but it was because he was an 
Irishman and an Irish Member, repre- 
senting a constituency second to none in 
Ulster in wealth and intelligence, and 
to none in the United Kingdom in 
love of order and respect for the law, 
that he felt bound to place his views be- 
fure the House. He believed it was the 
general wish in Ulster—he knew it was 
the universal wish of the people of An- 
trim—whether Liberals or Conserva- 
tives, landlords, or tenant farmers, or 
men employed in business, that this Bill 
should pass, and pass without delay. It 
was not that the Ulster people liked 
coercion—they disliked nothing more. 
It was not that they disregarded the 
Constitutional rights of the Irish people; 
but they were a hard-headed, practical 
set of men, of whom he was proud to 
be one, and they took a common-sense 
view of this matter. They wanted li- 
berty, not as a theme for eloquent de- 
clamation over the wrongs of their 
country, most of them dead and buried 
these 50 years, but for ordinary, every- 
day use in the daily business and inter- 
course of life. They thought it better 
that the Constitutional rights of a portion 
of the Irish people should be suspended 
for a while, that honest men might go 
about their business, free to contract obli- 
gations, and free to discharge those they 
had contracted, than that men should 
live under a reign of terror, which made 
itself felt among all elasses of people by 
day and bynight. ‘These were the views 
of his constituents, no inconsiderable 
portion of the Irish people, let him tell 
those hon. Members who were always 
assuming to speak on behalf and in the 
name of the Irish people, who thought 
they should be heard for their much 
speaking — and whom hon. Members 
opposite accepted as the delegates and 
plenipotentiaries of the people of Ire- 
land, though they had never yet per- 
suaded half of the Irish Members to 
follow them into the Lobby. He should 
give an unflinching support to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers; he would not, there- 
fore, trouble the House with many more 
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words, as the subject had been so fully 
dealt with already. It was no time for 
argument. The Queen’s Judges in Ire- 
land had told them that the ordinary 
law was powerless, and they knew that 
that was true. Returns had been laid 
upon the Table to show the exceptional 
state of the country ; and all that could 
be done on the other side was to enter 
into minute criticisms on the way in 
which those Returns had been calcu- 
lated, and into particular cases. The 
Chief Secretary, he regretted to say, had 
condescended to follow that method of 
dealing with the question, and had shown 
that whichever way the Returns were 
calculated they came to the same thing. 
It was hardly worth while to do so. The 
hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan), who closed the 
debate on Friday night, and who was 
always listened to with respect, did not 
trouble himself with such petty details. 
He discussed the Star Chamber and 
other matters of historic interest. He 
said that the Chief Secretary was a good 
and well-meaning man as long as he 
stayed in England; but that when he 
went over to Ireland he fell into the toils 
of the Castle officials and came back an 
altered person, and converted his Col- 
leagues. And the hon. and learned 
Member asserted that the Ministers were 
deluded by fabricated outrages. How 
could they deal with an assertion like 
that? They could only smile, for no 
one seriously believed it. [ Cries of ‘Oh, 
yes!”’] No one could believe it except 
those who believed that the person who 
was theother day re-committed to prison, 
and, as he thought, very properly, was, 
in the words of the Manifesto which they 
had all read, a counsellor of tolerance, 
restraint, and prudence. They had all 
read his inflammatory harangues, and 
yet he was held up as a counsellor of 
tolerance and restraint. If any proof 
were wanted that the Government was 
pursuing the right course in bringing 
forward this measure, it would be found 
in the singular lull and absence of out- 
rage since Parliament had met. ‘That 
lull could not be due to the departure of 
the leaders of the Land League from 
Ireland, for they declared that they had 
persistently set their faces against out- 
rages, and had endeavoured to prevent 
them. It was due to the determined 
attitude of the Government — to the 
shadow of coming legislation. He had 
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lately been reading the Charge of Mr. 
Justice Lawson, who was formerly a 
highly-respected Member of that House, 
and Attorney General for Ireland. In 
his Charge to the Grand Jury of Antrim 
at the late Winter Assizes Mr. Justice 
Lawson described the state of things 
which was spreading from other parts of 
Ireland into Ulster, and under which 
even the Judges and officers of the law 
were sought to be intimidated, and a new 
law set up, to the exclusion of that of 
the Queen. The people of England, he 
said, were slow tomove. They thought 
so in Uister during the long months 
when Parliament was not sitting, and 
when this agitation was slowly creeping 
up to their doors, and the Intelligence 
Department of the Land League—with 
wonderful sagacity and unerring instinct 
—was marking out the placesin Ulster 
most suitable for attack—places where 
discontent and disaffection might be 
found—that there they might establish 
their branches, and sow the seed of dis- 
order, class-hatred, disloyalty, and dis- 
honesty. During those months of in- 
activity many hard thoughts of England 
and of the Government prevailed in 
Ulster. They thought that when the law 
was notoriously helpless it was hardly 
necessary to make it supremely ridicu- 
lous by a State prosecution, with a fore- 
gone and foreknown conclusion. They 
thought that the demoralization even of 
one Province in Ireland was a high price 
to pay for the temporary cohesion of the 
Liberal Party; but, as Mr. Justice Law- 
son added— 

‘*There slumbered in the arm of England a 
giant’s strength, which could, in a short time, 
put an end to the proceedings of that disgraceful 
conspiracy against law and order in Ireland,” 
That time had now come; and the 
people of England, and with them all 
those in Ireland who loved law and 
order, demanded the passing of this 
measure. When this Bill was passed, 
law and order, he believed, would speedily 
be restored. He did not think there 
would be many arrests. There would be 
a flutter and an exodus and an emigra- 
tion. Some citizens of a Transatlantic 
Republic would revisit the land of their 
adoption. Some of our own people, 
whose presence could well be dispensed 
with, would leave our shores; but there 
would be few arrests. Should it be 
otherwise, he, for one, preferred the 
liberty of the many to the licence of the 

















few. He would rather see 50 or 100 
rogues closed up within stone walls, than 
that 153 honest men who had committéd 
no wrong, who had done nothing to dis- 
entitle them to the protection of the law, 
should walk about in a living prison, 
guarded and walled in by police-con- 
stables, in order to save their lives and 
persons from outrage and violence, and 
that in a country which called itself 
civilized. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir George Campbell.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER expressed a 
hope that the Motion would not be 
pressed at that early hour (12 o’clock). 

Mr. SPEAKER: Doesthe hon. Gen- 
tleman desire to withdraw the Motion ? 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: May I 
be allowed to speak upon the question 
of adjournment? [‘‘No!”] Then I 
will withdraw the Motion ? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL remarked 
that during the various discussions 
which had taken place upon the ques- 
tion before the House up to the present 
time, he had thought that, in the public 
interests, the best contribution he could 
make to the debate was silence. But 
now that the question had come to be 
debated upon the second reading, he felt 
unable either to vote or to abstain from 
voting without giving some explanation 
of the course which he intended to take. 
His whole position was a very peculiar 
one—as peculiar as that which was occu- 
pied by the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill). 
The Royal Speech from the Throne de- 
clared that it was necessary to intrust 
greater powers to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and to reform the laws re- 
garding the land of Ireland. In the 
debate which followed upon the Address 
in Answer to that Speech he had cordially 
and heartily supported Her Majesty’s 
Government, because he was decidedly 
of opinion that additional powers were 
required ; but when it came to a question 
whether a Coercion Billshould altogether 
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recedethe Land Bill he confessed that he 

ad considerable doubts on the subject. 
Personally, heshould have preferred that 
measures for the repression of crime 
and remedial measures in regard to the 
tenure of land should go hand in hand 
together. As regarded the particular 
Bill now before the House, and looking 
to the peculiarity of its character, he con- 
fessed that he entertained considerable 
doubts about it. But, in present circum- 
stances, he might have been prepared to 
accept almost any measure from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government which they deemed 
necessary for the maintenance of law and 
order, if he had also an assurance that a 
Land Bill would immediately be passed. 
He had no doubt that it was the intention 
of the Government to introduce a Land 
Bill. What he did doubt was whether 
it would be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to pass a Bill in the way they ex- 
pected ; and for this reason—If the Land 
Bill of the Government was a weak Bill 
it certainly would not satisfy the people 
of Ireland; and the situation, instead of 
being improved, would be rendered 
still worse. On the other hand, if the 
Government brought in a strong Bill, 
then he thought the great Conservative 
Party, notwithstanding the aid they were 
giving to Her Majesty’s Government in 
passing a strong measure of coercion, and 
the suspiciously zealous support they 
were now giving to the present Bill, would 
probably turn round and not hesitate to 
have recourse to the obstruction which 
they had lately so energetically de- 
nounced. Nor was itimprobable, when 
the Land Bill came on for discussion, 
that it might arouse the opposition of 
that powerful Whig element of which 
so much was heard last year when the 
Billregarding Compensation for Disturb- 
ance was before the House last Session. 
In considering the question he could not 
but call to mind the fate of that Dis- 
turbance Bill. He remembered that it 
was strongly opposed in the HouseofCom- 
mons by the Conservative Party and by 
the Whig element. It was carried never- 
theless; but what was its fate when it 
went up to ‘‘ another place?’? He could 
not help fearing that the Bill for reme- 
dial measures, which was to follow upon 
the measure for coercion, might not im- 
probably share the same fate. It must 
not be forgotten that the Conservative 
Party were under the guidance of a great 
tactician, and it was not impossible that 
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the tactics of that great political general 
might be these—He knew that a strong 
opposition might be maintained against 
the Government Land Bill; that if the 
Bill passed in the House of Commons it 
might be thrown out in the House of 
Lords, and that then a Dissolution of 
Parliament might be forced on the Go- 
vernment, because it would not be pos- 
sible to abolish the House of Lords with- 
out, in the first instance, appealing to the 
country. Ifa Dissolution were brought 
about the people of England would, he 
hoped, be set up against the people of 
Treland, and there would necessarily be 
much heat and excitement in conse- 
quence of which the Conservatives might 
in this view possibly obtain a new lease 
of power; and, in that event, it was pos- 
sible that no Land Bill would pass after 
all. These were some of the reasons why 
he felt inclined to doubt the expediency 
of bringing in a Coercion Bill so com- 
pletely ahead and so much apart from 
a Land Bill. He was anxious next 
to say a word as to the character 
of the measure which Her Majesty’s 
Government had submitted to the 
House and the country. He had ex- 
amined that Bill very carefully; he 
had compared it with the Coercion Bills 
which had preceded it; and he was 
bound to say that it seemed to him to 
be a stronger, wider, and a more coer- 
cive measure than almost any Bill that 
had hitherto been submitted to Parlia- 
ment. Hardly any other Bill introduced 
in recent years would bear any com- 
parison with it. It was infinitely wider 
and more stringent in its provision. 
There was one measure which, in some 
respects, was parallel with it—namely, the 
Westmeath Bill. But the Westmeath Bill 
was confined to a comparatively small 
area; and, even in that small area, its 
provisions affected a limited number of 
persons—namely, the Ribbonmen. It 
was by no means so wide as the present 
measure, the provisions of which were 
to be applied, not only to all persons 
actually committing crimes, but to any 
person who was suspected of inciting to 
a breach of law and order. It was a 
tremendously wide and stringent Bill. 
The nearest approach to it was the Co- 
ercion Bill passed in the year 1833 by 
the Government of Lord Grey. It was, 
he thought, much to be regretted that, 
whenever a Liberal Government came 
into power with large Liberal majori- 
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ties, that it made its first mark by in- 
troducing a very strong Bill for the 
coercion of the Irish people. He had 
lately been reading the life of a dis- 
tinguished relative of his own—the late 
Lord Campbell—and he found that the 
first duty he had to discharge, when he 
was Attorney General and Chief Law 
Officer of the Crown, was to assist in pre- 
paring and conducting the Irish Coercion 
Bill of Lord Grey’s Government. Lord 
Campbell described how he undertook 
the task with extreme dislike and even 
loathing. Nevertheless, on comparing 
the Bill of 1833 with the one now pro- 
posed by Her Majesty’s Government, it 
would be found that there were some 
respects in which the former was a less 
coercive measure than the present one. 
Dublin was exempted from the opera- 
tions of Lord Grey’s Bill. One very 
important fact was that the Bill of 
1833 was not retrospective. It was 
brought in to put @ stop to infinitely 
larger and greater disorder than now 
existed, and to infinitely greater crimes ; 
but it was accompanied by an an- 
nouncement of remedial measures. In- 
stead of being brought in without a 
proposal for remedying the existing 
grievances, there was a distinct an- 
nouncement of the measure which the 
Government intended to introduce for 
the abolition of the obnoxious tithe sys- 
tem, which, at that time, was the cause 
of much of the disturbance and discon- 
tent. And not only was the Bill of 1833 
not retrospective, but it was provided 
that no man could be kept in prison for 
more than three months without being 
brought to trial. No doubt, there was 
in that Bill a provision of a very start- 
ling nature, because it provided that 
any man who was brought to trial 
within the three months might be tried 
by court martial. No man had a greater 
horror than he had of trial of civilians 
by court martial. But he felt bound 
to say that there was one thing worse 
than trial by court martial, and that no 
trial at all. Under the Bill of 1833, it was 
necessary, after a man had been tried by 
court martial and convicted, that the sen- 
tence should be confirmed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. By the present Bill, the ar- 
rested person was not to be tried atall, but 
simply to be confined in prison by the or- 
der of the Lord Lieutenant. Then, again, 
there was one part of the present Bill, 
which had been put in by way of safe- 
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guard, with regard to which he enter- 
tained very considerable doubt. It was 
provided that a list of all persons in 
custody should be laid on the Table at the 
beginning of every month. With regard 
to that provision, there was one question 
he wished to ask. Was that list to be 
submitted to Parliament, in order that 
it might be made the subject of dis- 
cussion and revision by the House of 
Commons? If it was not to be the 
subject of discussion by the House, it 
would be a farce to submit it; if, on 
the other hand, it was to be subjected 
to the discussion of the House, and 
hon. Gentlemen opposite (the Home 
Rule Members) were to be allowed to 
discuss every case submitted, he felt 
bound to say that the remedy would be 
worse than the disease, for the whole of 
the legislative work of Parliament would 
be inevitably stopped and rendered im- 
possible while the discussion of these 
cases was being carried on. Therefore, 
he was of opinion that the measure 
of 1833, stringent as it was, was a 
measure preferable, on the whole, to 
the Bill now submitted to the House 
by Her Majesty’s Government. Another 
great objection which he entertained to 
the Bill was that it did not provide 
a permanent settlement of the Irish 
Question. Look at the history of the 
last 50 or 80 years of the present 
century. What did they find? Why, 
that one-half of the time of Parlia- 
ment had been taken up in considering 
and passing successive Bills for the coer- 
cion of the Irish people. And they 
were usually Coercion Bills brought in 
by Liberal Administrations. He was 
compelled to say that such a condition of 
things was not good for Ireland; nor 
was it good for Great Britain. He con- 
fessed that he was one of those who 
thought that the people of Ireland were 
not fitted for the same amount of liberty 
which the people of this country enjoyed. 
At all events, they were not fit to enjoy 
the same form of liberty which we pos- 
sessed. It was unfortunate that there 
should be any attempt to give excessive 
freedom to Ireland at one time and 
too little at another. We were continu- 
ally taking away its freedom, and there 
was too much tendency in the policy of 
England towards Ireland to oscillate be- 
tween excess of freedom, andan entire ab- 
sence of freedom, brought about by exces- 
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century, so far as Ireland was concerned, 
presented a white ground with continual 
black patches over it, occasioned by the 
constant oscillation between extreme free- 
dom and extreme coercion. It was im- 
possible, in his opinion, to establish a 
worse system for the interests and well- 
being of a people, than a continual os- 
cillation between excess of liberty and 
no liberty at all. He would not say 
that the people of Ireland were unfitted 
for freedom and liberty ; but there were 
peculiarities connected with them which 
rendered them only fit for partial liberty 
and freedom ; and it was much to be la- 
mented that, instead of modelling their 
institutions so as to leave them in the 
enjoyment of the liberty which was best 
suited to them, we gave them excessive 
liberty at one moment, and then found 
ourselves compelled to introduce a strong 
Coercion Bill the next. He was not so 
sanguine as to hope that even if Parlia- 
ment passed a satisfactory Land Bill 
they would convert Ireland into a Para- 
dise. Having regard to the experience 
of the past, he was not so sanguine as to 
hope that at one blow any remedial mea- 
sure would make Ireland wholly con- 
tented. There would be people who would 
still be discontented and dissatisfied ; and 
it would be found necessary, he was afraid, 
to bring in more Coercion Bills. Under 
present circumstances, his belief was that 
the matter was not so urgent as had been 
supposed, and that crime in Ireland was 
not more prevalent than it had been in 
other years. For instance, it was by no 
means so prevalent as it was in 1833, 
or in 1846, 1847, or 1849. So far as 
the total number of serious outrages 
in Ireland were concerned, he found 
that the state of country in 1833 was 
50 times worse than it was now, and 
not only so, but that there were four 
times as many outrages committed in 
1836; four times as many in 1847; and 
three times as many in 1849. There 
existed a far larger amount of disaffec- 
tion in those years, and there were more 
murders and crimes of an atrocious cha- 
racter. ‘These were reasons why, he 
thought, the House should take a little 
more time before they proceeded to pass 
the present Bill; and in that time they 
might be able to pass a remedial mea- 
sure of a permanent character, which 
would do away with all necessity for co- 
ercion. They ought to take away some 
of the excess of freedom which was con- 
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ferred upon Ireland, but which was not 
good for the country; and then there 
would be no necessity for introducing 
Coercion Bills from time to time, which 
took away freedom altogether. The 
House had now taken measures which 
had effectually cut the claws of Obstruc- 
tion. The Resolution arrived at the other 
night would make it impossible that 
anything like unreasonable Obstruction 
would be attempted in future. He, 
therefore, thought that it was not only 
possible, but expedient, to devote a little 
more time to the careful consideration of 
this question ; and when they had done 
so they would be able to pass a measure 
which would not be so extreme in its 
character, and by no means, if he might 
so speak of it, as crude as the present 
Bill. Instead of being merely tempo- 
rary, the measures they would be able to 
pass might be made permanent, and 
could be made to have a more lasting 
effect in regard to the administration of 
justice in Ireland. He spoke with some 
experience when he deprecated the 
present system of trial by jury in 
Ireland. He had had wide experience 
in connection with the administration 
of justice in a country where the popu- 
lation were of different races; and that 
experience convinced him that it was 
a system totally unfitted for such a 
country as Ireland; in which there ex- 
isted differences both in regard to race 
and in regard to religious and many 
class hatreds. ‘Trial by jury, as it 
existed in England, was a very good 
thing for a homogeneous people; but 
where there were differences of race and 
of class, he was of opinion that trial by 
jury was incompatible with good govern- 
ment, and with the regular administra- 
tion of justice, especially when it was 
accompanied by that monstrous super- 
stition which required a jury of twelve 
men to bring in a unanimous verdict. 
It was impossible to work such a system 
with success in such a country as Ire- 
land. He admitted. that in England, 
where the system was indigenous, trial 
by jury, with a unanimous jury, did work 
in a sort of a way ; but it would be im- 
possible to make such a system work 
either in Scotland or France, or in almost 
any other country, and he believed that it 
was impossible to make it work well in 
Ireland. His view was, that if they 
were to retain the jury system, they 
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unanimity now enforced, and have the 
verdict of a majority—say of nine to 
three, or something of that kind. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call the at- 
tention of the hon. Member to the fact 
that the jury system is not the Question 
before the House. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL would 
apologize to the Chair for having trans- 
gressed the Rules of Order, and he would 
not continue in the same line of argu- 
ment. By way of excuse, he would 
submit to the Chair that his argument 
was that a better Bill might be brought 
in by Her Majesty’s Government than 
the one now under consideration, in 
which the jury system might be modified, 
He believed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, in his speech the other night, 
alluded to the difficulty in obtaining a 
verdict. His (Sir George Campbell’s) 
view was that, although it might not be 
possible to deal completely with the Irish 
jury system at the present moment, it 
might be possible to introduce a system 
of summary trial, which would be very 
much better than the system of no trial 
at all. He did not suggest a return to 
summary trials by court martial as in 
1833 ; but summary trials by two or three 
competent men, neither unpaid magis- 
trates nor captains, but men who might 
even be sent over from England to assist 
in conducting the administration of jus- 
tice. Indeed, hethoughtthey might profit- 
ably borrow something from the Scotch 
system, under which the whole adminis- 
tration of justice was placed in the hands 
of competent judicial officers, regularly 
appointed and trained for the duty. 





Again, he would go a step further, and 
say that he thought such provisions 
might be introduced into the Bill that it 
might be possible to arrest and judicially 
to detain a man against whom, although 
suspicion existed, there was not sufficient 
evidence to obtain a conviction in the 
ordinary form. He was aware that at 
times it was extremely difficult to obtain 
that amount of evidence in Ireland ; and 
in India, under the new code of pro- 
cedure, prepared by most competent men, 
when proof amounting to strong sus- 
picion only was forthcoming, it was then 
competent to a proper tribunal to confine 
the accused for a certain period, under a 
judicial decision that strong suspicion 
existed, the evidence being placed on 
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mended to Her Majesty’s Government 
as being, in his opinion, infinitely better 
than the provision of the Bill before the 
House. He thought it undesirable that 
a man should be imprisoned for 18 
months without any means of ascertain- 
ing that the nature of the evidence or 
suspicion on which he was confined was 

well founded or not. Having had con- 
N stant experience of the working of police 
and intercourse with police, who found 
themselves unable to deal with crime, 
he would say that whatever might be 
the merits of the Irish police, they were, 
in his opinion, extremely inefficient in 
the detection of crime. Policemen so 
situated were constantly saying that they 
knew the offenders, but that there were 
difficulties in the way, and they could 
not get evidence. The proposed system 
seemed to him vexatious and irritating, 
and likely to introduce a sense of injustice 
amongst the people of Ireland. His view 
was, that in casethe Bill, after being read 
a second time, was referred to a Select 
Committee, it should be an Instruction 
to the Committee to limit the term of 
imprisonment to three months, and make 
provision for asummary trial. He con- 
fessed, with the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock (Lord RandolphChurchill) 
that he should vote for the Bill with 
considerable distrust ; but, on the whole, 
in view of the large majority which sup- 
ported it in the previous stage, and the 
promise of the Prime Minister that the 
Land Bill would soon be forthcoming, 
he deemed himself justified in voting for 
the second reading. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Schreiber.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
: Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 8th February, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvntic Birts—Second Reading— 
Limitation of Actions (5); Settled Land * 
(6); Conveyancing and Law of Property * 
(7) ; Solicitors’ Remuneration * (8). 

Select Committee — Rivers Conservancy and 
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TUNIS—THE ENFIDA CASE. 
QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been called to the re- 
cent case at Tunis affecting the right of 
property of a British subject ; and, whe- 
ther the Correspondence and Papers re- 
lating thereto can be laid upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, a dis- 
pute has arisen between a British subject 
resident at Tunis and a French Company, 
with regard to the purchase and right of 
pre-emption of a very considerable estate 
called the Enfida. There have been 
communications between the two Go- 
vernments, as there were complaints of 
Consular interference. Both Govern- 
ments agree that it isa matter im which 
political influence ought not to be used. 
At the end of last week the French Go- 
vernment informed me that they had sent 
orders totheir Representative at Tunis not 
to intervene. I had already anticipated 
this step by directing our Consul Gene- 
ral not to take any step without orders 
from home. As both Governments are 
animated by a conciliatory spirit, and 
both are agreed as to the general prin- 
ciple on which the matter should be 
treated, there ought to be no difficulty as 
to their common co-operation regarding 
it. Communications were still going on. 


SOUTH AFRICA— THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE TELE- 
GRAMS. 

QUESTIONS. 


Eart CADOGAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had that day re- 
ceived any additional news from the 
Transvaal ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
following telegram has been received 
to-day :— 

‘* From the General Officer Commanding Natal 
and Transvaal to the Secretary of State for 
War— 

“February 7. 

‘¢ All quiet in front. Post between here and 
Newcastle stopped to-day by strong Boer patrol. 
Reinforcements marching up, but weather very 
unfavourable. Death since last return—68th 
Regiment, T. FitzHarris.”’ 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
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Whether he had received any further 
information, confirmatory or otherwise, 
on the subject of the following telegram 
from Sir Hercules Robinson, which ap- 
peared in Zhe Times of that morning :— 

‘* Our loss heavy, in consequence of treacher- 
ous conduct of Boers, who, after hoisting the 
white fiag, fired upon our men on two occasions 
when they left cover. Colonel Gildea and 
orderly, both bearing white flags, were fired 
upon when within 60 yards of laager; both 
escaped. This is the third time that treacherous 
use has been made of white flag.” 


He wished to know whether it was 
true ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: There 
have been statements in the newspapers 
to the effect mentioned in the telegram 
read by the noble Earl; but I have not 
the means of knowing precisely what 
has occurred, and until I am aware 
exactly of what has taken place I should 
not like to state the course which we 
should feel it our duty to pursue. Such 
statements. however, have reached Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
INSURRECTION OF THE BOERS—THE 
MURDER OF CAPTAIN ELLIOT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tur Eart or ANNESLEY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, What 
steps Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to take in consequence of the wanton 
and cowardly murder of Captain Elliot, 
a British officer, by a party of Boers, 
he being at the time unarmed and a 
prisoner of war on parole? He would 
not go into the details of the affair, as 
they had been already related by Cap- 
tain Lambart, the surviving officer, in a 
letter which had been published in the 
newspapers. That letter, wherever the 
English language was spoken, would be 
read with a feeling of horror and of 
pity for the unfortunate officer; and in 
his (the Earl of Annesley’s) opinion, there 
could be but one answer to the conduct 
of the perpetrators of the murder— 
namely, condign punishment. If, at the 
end of the war, it was found impossible 
to punish the perpetrators, the people 
of this country would not be satisfied 
unless a heavy and adequate indemnity 
were demanded of the Boers of the 
Transvaal. It was for the purpose of 
eliciting the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject that he had 
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put the Question on the Paper. He 
would ask a similar Question with refer- 
ence to some statements which had ap- 
peared in the morning papers as to 
other alleged atrocities by the Boers. 
According to the statements, not only 
had outrage been committed, but an in- 
sult had intentionally been put upon 
this country and our gallant soldiers, 
for it appeared in a letter from one of 
the survivors of the detachment over- 
powered on the first occasion in this 
contest, that they were ordered by the 
Commandant to Heidelberg; and that 
in the course of the journey they were 
driven like cattle, the Boers having 
cracked their whips over the heads of 
the British soldiers. He trusted Her 
Majesty’s Government would issue 
stringent orders to the officers com- 
manding our troops in South Africa to 
take whatever notice they thought de- 
sirable with regard to such insults and 
outrages. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, with regard to the Question of 
which the noble Earl gave Notice, I 
need hardly say that the facts as re- 
ported would indicate that a brutal and 
cowardly murder was committed ; but, 
in the present state of affairs, 1 am not 
aware that we have any power to take 
any steps in addition to those taken 
some time since by Sir George Colley, 
which have been already made known 
in a communication through the news- 
papers, it being dated as far back as the 
28th of January. In it Sir George 
Colley states that he sent a copy of 
Captain Lambart’s statement as to the 
alleged murder of Captain Elliot to 
Joubert, the Commander of the Boers, 
and that the latter expressed horror of 
the act, and threatened punishment on 
the offenders. Intelligence of the re- 
sult has not yet been received. I am 
sorry to say that we are pot in a posi- 
tion to take any further steps; but I 
think that the fact that the Boer Com- 
mander has expressed his horror at the 
act is, for the present, a satisfactory in- 
dication that they are prepared to do 
what every just and reasonable person 
would expect. With regard to the other 
acts referred to by the noble Earl, I 
have no information except that of which 
he himself is in possession. Your Lord- 
ships must be aware that when a war 
breaks out, and especially a war of this 
kind, many acts are, unfortunately, often 
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committed which we most deeply de- 
plore; and I am afraid that this war is 
not going to prove an exception to the 
general rule. The steps that we are 
taking to defend ourselves and assert 
the Queen’s authority are certainly the 
only steps that are open to us to dis- 
pense punishment or exact redress for 
any acts that may be complained of. I 
rather deprecate our accepting as cor- 
rect, before they are sifted, all those 
statements which we receive, because, 
in the excitement which prevails, per- 
sons of the most perfect fairness and 
sincerity are apt to exaggerate some- 
what what has really occurred. I am 
not saying that any of those particular 
facts which have been recently reported 
are untrue ; but, as a general principle, 
I think it would be well we should 
exercise a general caution, and that we 
should have before us the most authen- 
tic information before we pass final 
judgment on what has taken place. 
Our desire is, as has already been stated 
in Parliament, that in carrying on this 
war our troops should observe the rules 
of civilized warfare, and we have the 
right to expect that our opponents will 
do the same. Those rules are well 
known, and I trust the Boers will ob- 
serve them; but, undoubtedly, if those 
rules are transgressed and crimes com- 
mitted which are inexcusable, and for 
which we can bring the perpetrators to 
justice, Her Majesty’s Government will 
not be backward in doing so. 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS BILL [u.1.] 
(The Earl Cairns.) 
(No. 5.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Eart CAIRNS, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, he 
had a few words to say in respect of it 
and of the Settled Land Bill, the Con- 
veyancing and Law of Property Bill, 
and the Solicitors’ Remuneration Bill, 
which also stood on the Paper in his 
name for second reading that evening. 
When introducing those four Bills in the 
early part of last year he explained very 
fully their various provisions; but he 
might, however, again state that the Bill 
under notice proposed to reduce the time 
within which actions might be brought 
on ordinary civil contract debts from six 
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years to three, and on speciality debts 


from 12 years to 20. They had now 
been 12 months before the public; they 
had been very much discussed ; and he 
thought he was not wrong in saying 
that, with only one exception, that of 
the Settled Land Bill, their provisions 
had met with anything but disapproval. 
Regarding the Settled Land Bill, he 
knew there were many persons who 
thought legislation on the subject ought 
to be of a more extended and wider cha- 
racter than that proposed by the Bill. 
But those who took that view admitted, 
he thought, that so far as the Bill went 
it had their approval, and that it would 
be a great improvement on the present 
law. On the other hand, there was no- 
thing whatever in the Bill which would 
prevent anyone who thought further le- 
gislation desirable from proposing such 
legislation ; and he was satisfied that it 
would be impossible to exaggerate the 
benefit which would arise from these 
Bills if they became law in the present 
Session. Now, he did not ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to displace any of 
their own measures in favour of his; 
but he did ask them, if their Lordships 
should think it right to pass them, to 
give their assistance in passing those 
Bills through the other House, and he 
made that appeal more hopefully be- 
cause his noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack had expressed his ap- 
proval of those Bills. He would con- 
clude by moving the second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl Cairns.) 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that, in his opinion, the Limitation of 
Actions Bill and the Solicitors’ Remu- 
neration Bill stood on a different footing 
from the two other Bills of his noble and 
learned Friend ; and he had no reason 
to suppose that the Government would 
be unwilling to lend their assistance in 
passing them. But the provisions of his 
noble and learned Friend’s other two 
Bills, the Settled Land Bill and the Con- 
veyancing and Law of Property Bill, 
might require to be materially modified 
if any comprehensive measures dealing 
with the subject of land transfer and 
the modification of the Law of Settle- 
ment were brought under the notice of 
Parliament. Those subjects were con- 
sidered to need careful consideration by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and they 
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had hoped to be able to give them that 
consideration during the last Recess ; 
but owing to circumstances which their 
Lordships were aware of—lIrish ques- 
tions having to be dealt with—Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not now hope- 
ful that, in the present Session, they 
would be able to bring in Bills relating 
to the transfer of land, or to settled 
estates in England. His noble and 
learned Friend had alluded to the opi- 
nion he (the Lord Chancellor) had ex- 
-pressed on these Bills. That opinion 
was expressed before he was a Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government; but it 
had undergone no change. He thought 
that if the general law as to real property 
were to remain, in other respects, sub- 
stantially as it was, those Bills would 
introduce most useful and important 
improvements. On the other hand, he 
was not prepared to say that if that 
law were to be materially altered, the 
provisions of those Bills must not un- 
dergo modification. When his noble 
and learned Friend introduced his Settled 
Land Bill, he (the Lord Chancellor) ex- 
pressed his opinion that the provisions 
which his noble and learned Friend 
limited to future settlements ought to 
be extended to existing settlements, 
without the checks, as to existing settle- 
ments, which were now in the Bill; and 
if the Government could be induced to 
give their assistance to passing that Bill, 
he thought it could only be on such a 
change being made. In making those 
remarks, he simply expressed his own 
views, not being authorized to announce 
that the Government would depart from 
the position which they took up last 
Session in respect of those Bills, and 
which at that time he explained to their 
Lordships’ House. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE intimated 
that, in Committee on the Settled Land 
Bill, he would move an Amendment for 
the purpose of extending the proposed 
limit—21 years—of leasing powers. 


On Question? Resolved in the A firma- 
tive. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


Then, Serrizp Lanp But [u.1.], 
Conveyancinc aND Law oF Property 
Brut [a..], and Soxicrrors’ RemunEra- 
tion Bix (u.1.], severally read 2* (ac- 


The Lord Chancellor 
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cording to Order), and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Jon- 
day next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter before Five o’elock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 8th February, 1881. 


MINUTES]—New Wnrir Issuep—For North- 
amptonshire (Southern Division), v. Fairfax 
William Cartwright, esquire, deceased. 

Pusuic Bruus—Ordered—First Reading—Bank- 
ruptcy and Cessio (Scotland) * {81} 

Second Reading — Protection of Person and 
Property (Ireland) [79]—TZhird Night, debate 
further adjourned. 

Committee — Report — Universities 
(Voting) * [69]. 

Third Reading—Oonsolidated Fund, and passed. 


(Scotland) 


QUESTIONS. 


—o1 9a 
POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS— 
SMALL INVESTMENTS IN THE FUNDS 
—PENNY STAMPS DEPOSITS. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON asked tke Post- 
master General, If he can give satisfac- 
tory information to the House with re- 
gard to the operation of the facilities 
recently provided by the Post Office for 
investing small sums in the Government 
Funds ? 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Postmaster General, If he will state 
the number of new Savings Bank Ac- 
counts that have been opened through the 
agency of the plan for receiving shilling 
deposits at the Post Office Savings Banks 
by means of stamps ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
Questions of my hon. Friends, I have to 
state that the scheme for the investing 
of small sums in Government Stocks 
through the Savings Banks came into 
operation on the 22nd of November last. 
During the 10 weeks which elapsed be- 
tween that time and the 31st of January, 
the amount invested through the Post 
Office Savings Banks was £230,087. Of 
that sum, only £1,289 had been sold. 
The number of persons purchasing Go- 
vernment Stocks through the Post Office 
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Savings Banks has been 3,700, and the 
average amount of their investments £58. 
Of the £230,000 which has been thus in- 
vested, £138,000 was deposited in the 
Savings Banks for the purpose of imme- 
diate investment, and £92,000 was with- 
drawn from existing deposits. In spite 
of this withdrawal of deposits, Iam glad 
to be able to state that during the period 
of 10 weeks to which I have referred 
the amount deposited in the Post Office 
Savings Banks has exceeded the amount 
withdrawn by £828,000; whereas, in 
the corresponding period of last year, the 
excess of deposits over withdrawals was 
only £442,000. Besides the amount in- 
vested in Government Stocks through the 
Post Office, £30,200 has also beeninvested 
through the Trustee Savings Banks. 
Although the plan for receiving 1s. de- 
posits at any Post Office Savings Bank 
in the form of stamps has only been in 
operation throughout the entire country 
since the 15th of November last, the 
number of new Savings Bank accounts 
that have been opened through its 
agency is no less than 131,500, and the 
number of stamps deposited has been 
3,600,000. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — RELIEF OF 
DISTRESS ACT — EXTENSION OF 
OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 


Coroner COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he will consider the 
advisability of extending the power to 
issue out-door relief (under section 3, 
Relief of Distress Act) for twelve months, 
from 1st March, 1881? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the hon. 
and gallant Member asks me whether it 
is necessary ‘to continue the power to 
issue out-door relief under the’ Relief of 
Distress Act? The question is under the 
serious consideration of the Government. 
The hon. and gallant Member is pro- 
bably aware that by the Relief of Dis- 
tress Act there is power to make Orders 
until the end of April. At present, I do 
not feel it would be necessary to extend 
the power. There would be very grave 
objections to it unless in case of real ne- 
cessity ; but we must watch the state of 
the country. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND. 


Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies, Whether he will request the 
Governor of Natal to send to the Colo- 
nial Office an official report of the inter- 
views which his predecessor and the Native 
Secretary of that Colony had with a 
large deputation of Zulu Chiefs in the 
month of May, 1880; and, whether he 
will lay upon the Table any reports con- 
cerning the state of affairs in Zululand 
which he may have received from Mr. 
Osborne, the British Resident in that ter- 
ritory ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
the first part of my hon. Friend’s Ques- 
tion, I have to say that we will do as he 
wishes. In reply to the second, I have 
to say that I have laid on the Table all 
these Reports except one, which will be 
included in the next batch of South Afri- 
can Papers. 


BANK HOLIDAYS—CHRISTMAS 
DAY, 1881. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the hon- 
ourable Baronet the Member for the 
University of London, Whether, consi- 
dering that Christmas Day falls this year 
on Sunday, and thus deprives the com- 
mercial community of a holiday, he will 
bring in a Bill to make Saturday, De- 
cember 24, a Bank Holiday ? 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, in reply, said, 
that in the present state of Public Busi- 
ness there was little chance of a private 
Member passing such a Bill unless it 
had the general concurrence of the House. 
He was endeavouring to ascertain the 
views of the commercial community on 
the question; but, in a few days, he 
hoped to be able to give a more definite 
answer. 


LAW AND POLICE—PRIZE FIGHTS. 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has any record of the 
number of prize-fights which have taken 
place during the past year, and the in- 
crease over former years; and, if the 
police have received any special instruc- 
tions in respect of the attempts to revive 
these encounters ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that he could only answer for 
the Metropolitan district. Beyond that 
area he must refer the hon. Member to 
the local authorities. In the Metropo- 
litan district there had been no special 
increase in prize fights during the past 
year. There had been four such en- 
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counters attempted in the Metropolitan 
districts; but they had been stopped by 
the police, arrests had been made, and 
persons concerned bound over to keep the 
peace. There had also been one case of 
what was called a “ glove fight,” which 
was in the nature of a prize fight; but 
steps had been taken to prevent the re- 
currence of such a contest. 


Railways— The 


GREENWICH AGE PENSIONS. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether a Naval Pen- 
sioner, being in receipt of less than two 
shillings a day pension, is debarred from 
receiving the Greenwich Age Pension by 
reason of his being in Government or in 
private employ ? 

Mr. T. BRASSEY: Sir, the number 
of applicants for Greenwich age pen- 
sions so far exceeds the authorized num- 
ber of 7,500 that it is necessary to im- 
pose certain restrictions. In selecting 
candidates, the circumstances of each 
case are considered, and all persons in 
receipt of adequate wages from the Go- 
vernment or private employers, or who 
are otherwise able to maintain them- 
selves, are excluded. The regulations 
established by the late Government, and 
approved by the present Board, have 
enabled the Admiralty to increase the 
number of necessitous seamen in receipt 
of the Greenwich age pension from 5,000 
to 7,500. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — CATTLE FROM THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether re- 
presentations have reached the Privy 
Council from Lloyd’s and other quarters 
as to the cruelties to cattle in their transit 
across the Atlantic, especially from 
Boston; and, if so, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken, or 
intend to take, to remedy the evil? 

Me. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Privy 
Council have received representations 
from time to time as to the sufferings 
and loss of animals during their passage 
across the Atlantic, and since the be- 
ginning of the year the Committee of 
Lloyd’s have made several communica- 
tions on the subject. I can assure the 
hon. Gentleman that these representa- 
tions have received the careful and 
nxious consideration of the Privy 
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Council; and they have been for some 
time, and are still, in communication 
with the Board of Trade, with the view 
of devising measures to minimize, as far 
possible, the suffering and loss. I pro- 
pose shortly to lay Papers on the Tablo 
relating to this question, and in con- 
tinuation of the Return presented by 
the hon. Member (Mr. J. G. Talbot) in 
March last. I think it is right to state 
that the great majority of the animals 
landed in this country from America 
arrived in excellent condition; and I - 
have seen it stated that one Steamsliip 
Company, in the course of 15 months, 
shipped 16,005 head of cattle, of which 
15,852 were landed alive, and 30,465 
sheep, of which 29,740 were safely landed 
in this country. 


+340 


RAILWAYS—THE SOLWAY BRIDGE. 


Mr. J. W. PEASE asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether his 
attention has been called to the destruc- 
tion of a large portion of the Solway 
Bridge, owing to the pressure produced 
by floating ice upon a bridge described 
before the Committee on the North 
British (Tay Bridge) Bill of last Ses- 
sion by the engineer who constructed 
it, as constructed of ‘‘ entirely wrought 
iron columns and lattice girders, exactly 
the same in construction as the Tay 
Bridge ;” whether this Bridge was in- 
spected previous to its opening by an 
engineer appointed by the Board of 
Trade ; and, if so, whether such engineer 
reported upon the danger which might 
arise from the pressure of floating ico; 
and, what steps he intends to take be- 
fore the Solway Bridge is again opened 
for traffic in order to secure public 
safety, in the case of a second bridge 
of the same construction, which has 
proved to be unable to stand the pres- 
sure of storms or flood, and which have 
been both duly inspected by officers of 
the Board of Trade previously to their 
being opened for public traffic ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the Question of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Durham assumed as facts 
one or two points which, he (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) thought, were not conclusively 
established. His attention had been 
called to the destruction of a large por- 
tion of the Solway Bridge ; but the Report 
from which he obtained his information 
did not state that the injury was caused 




















by the pressure produced by floating ice, 
and there .was some doubt upon that 
point. He had ordered fresh inquiry to 
be made. Before it was opened, the 
Bridge was inspected by an engineer ap- 
-pointed by the Board of Trade, who, 
however, did not report upon the danger 
that might arise from the pressure of 
floating ice. The third part of the Ques- 
‘ tion seemed to infer that this Bridge was 
identical in construction with the Tay 
. Bridge, and that its failure might be 
* due to the same causes that led to the 
destruction of the latter; but that was 
not exactly the case. It was true that 
the Solway Bridge was constructed of 
wrought-iron columns and lattice girders, 
such as were used in the ease of the Tay 
Bridge; but the application of these 
columns and girders was ‘entirely dif- 
ferent, as appeared from the following 
facts :—In the case of the Tay Bridge the 
span between the arches was 245 feet, 
but in the case of the Solway Bridge it 
was only 29 feet. The height above 
high-water mark of the first-named 
structure was much greater than in the 
ease of the Solway Bridge, being in the 
case of the Tay Bridge 88 feet, and 
only 14 feet in that of the Solway Bridge ; 
and above low-water mark the height of 
the Tay Bridge was 103 feet, while that 
of the Solway Bridge was only 36 feet. 
No proposal had yet been made for the 
restoration of this Bridge; and, there- 
fore, before stating what steps he 
should take in this matter, he must wait 
~ the fresh Report which he had asked 
or. 


METROPOLIS— THE LONDON CORPO- 
RATION, VESTRIES, AND DISTRICT 
BOARDS—EXPENDITURE, 


Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether it 
is a fact that the Corporation of the 
City of London, and the London Vestries 
and District Boards, expend annually 
between three and four millions sterling, 
and that no part of the expenditure is 
audited by independent or skilled au- 
ditors; whether he is aware that where 
elected vestry auditors disallow im- 
proper expenditure under the provisions 
of 18 and 19 Vic. c. 120, s. 145, there is 
no power to enforce such disallowances; 
and, whether (until such time as London 
may have representative municipal go- 
vernment) he is prepared to initiate 
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such measures as may be needful for the 
auditing of public auditors of such ac- 
counts ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, the expenditure 
in question is correctly stated at about 
£3,000,000 per annum. The auditors for 
the Vestries -and District Boards are 
elected under the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act by the ratepayers from mem- 
bers of their own body, who have signi- 
fied their willingness to serve and are 
qualified to become vestrymen ; but there 
is no prescribed professional qualification 
for the office of auditor under the Act. I 
am unable to say how the auditors for 
the Corporation are appointed ; but I be- 
lieve by the Corporation themselves. 
There does not appear to be any power 
to enforce disallowances by the Vestry 
auditors in the accounts of the Vestries 
and District Boards. At the same time, 
however desirable it may be that such 
powers should be conferred, and that 
duly qualified public auditors should be 
appointed, I am not prepared to initiate 
a measure for that purpose in the course 
of the present Session. 


HIGHWAY ACT, 18783—THE RETURNS. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
When the Annual Return of Highway 
Accounts for the year ending 31st March 
1880 will be published ; and what is the 
reason of the delay in the presentation of 
this Return? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I hope the Re- 
turns referred to will be presented in the 
course of next month, which will be three 
or four months earlier than in previous 
years. The reason why they have not 
been completed earlier is, because the 
accounts for separate highway parishes, 
numbering about 6,000, have to come 
under audit by the district auditors for 
the first time during the present financial 
year, and more time has necessarily been 
occupied in making arrangements for 
their audit and in examining the ac- 
counts, a large number of which have 
been found in a more imperfect state 
than I hope will be the case in future 
years. 


CENTRAL ASIA—ADVANCE OF RUSSIA 
TO MERV — EVACUATION OF CAN- 
DAHAR. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, Whether it is the fact that 
Russia has declined to give any positive 
assurance that she will not advance to 
Merv; and, whether the statement is 
correct that, in view of the movements 
of Russia towards India, Her Majesty’s 
Government have decided to defer the 
evacuation of Candahar? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, it 
is not a ‘‘fact that Russia has declined 
to give any positive assurance that she 
will not advance to Merv.” We have 
reason to think that it is not her inten- 
tion to do so; but I must repeat that 
there have been no negotiations upon 
the subject. With regard to the evacua- 
tion of Candahar, I must refer my hon. 
Friend to the answer given last night 
by the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India. 


TUNIS—THE ENFIDA CASE. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give any in- 
formation with regard to the action of 
the French Consul General at Tunis, in 
forcibly ejecting the agents of a British 
subject, Mr. Levy, from the Enfida estate 
in that Regency, and his taking posses- 
sion of that estate for a French Com- 
pany, the Société Marseillaise, although, 
according to the laws of that Country, 
Mr. Levy has a right to become the pro- 

rietor of that estate, in accordance with 

nternational Treaties of 1863, which 
allowed British subjects to acquire real 
property in Tunis, on condition of such 
property being exclusively subject to the 
operation of the local laws and the juris- 
diction of the local courts, which Treaty 
was subsequently adopted in its entirety 
by France and other European Powers, 
and has been hitherto strictly adhered 
to; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received any communi- 
cations on the subject from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Representative at Tunis; and, 
if so, he will lay the Papers connected 
with this question upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Strr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the French Government have given in- 
structions to their Consul General not 
to intervene in this case. We had anti- 
cipated that action by instructing Her 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul General not 
to take any steps with regard to it with- 
out orders from home. Iam unable to 
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add anything else to the statement 
which I made yesterday upon the sub- 
ject, for a correspondence is still going 
on between the Governments, and a fur- 
ther Report, which I told my hon. 
Friend a few days since we had called 
for from Mr. Reade, has not yet reached 
us. 


STATE OF IRELAND—DETECTIVES AT 
PRIVATE MEETINGS. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the statement in the ‘‘ Daily News” 
that a person giving the name of Smyth, 
and stating that he was a member of 
the police force, was present at a meet- 
ing of the Anti-Coercion Association 
last Saturday night at the Occidental 
Hotel, and that the man Smyth, on 
being questioned as to his object, stated 
that he sympathised with the Anti- 
Coercion movement; and if he can 
state if instructions have been given 
to detectives to attend the private meet- 
ings of such associations, and to secure 
admission by such statements as that of 
sympathy with its object ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
no instructions have been given to de- 
tectives to procure admission to meet- 
ings under such pretexts as are referred 
to in the Question of the hon. Gentle- 
man. Policemen, either in plain clothes 
or in uniform, attend in the vicinity of 
all public meetings, to prevent rioting, 
and to be at hand if their services are 
necessary for the preservation of the 
peace. I am informed that a meeting 
was held at the place in question on the 
day named; and a police officer, seeing 
persons assemble there, went in, and, 
having been informed that it was a 
private meeting, immediately withdrew. 
Although I have answered this Question 
at length, I would submit to the House 
that if it is considered necessary and 
desirable to have detective police, it is 
not desirable that the instructions that 
are given to such police should be made 
public. 


TURKEY AND GREECE—MR. GOSCHEN’S 
INSTRUCTIONS. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 

cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

Whether any instructions have been 

















given to Her Majesty’s Ambassador to 
the Porte in reference to the Turco- 
Greek question; and, if so, whether 
those instructions will be communicated 
to the House ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Mr. Goschen has not received a fresh 
set, but goes out under his former In- 
structions, supplemented by others from 
time to time, given according to the 
changing phases of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. He is now, of course, in full pos- 
session of the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon the present situation, 
which have been conveyed to him in 
the course of his conversations with my 
noble Friend Lord Granville. Many of 
the Instructions given to Mr. Goschen 
will be contained in the new Blue 
Books. The first volume will be out 
to-morrow or Thursday, and the second 
in about a week. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINE CORPS— 
RE-ORGANIZATION. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether any conclu- 
sion has yet been arrived at as to the 
re-organisation of the Royal Marine 
Corps; and, whether the Report of the 
Committee of 1880 upon this subject 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Board 
of Admiralty have come to the conclu- 
sion not to amalgamate the Royal Ma- 
rine Light Infantry with the Royal Ma- 
rine Artillery. The Report of the Com- 
mittee, which was very much divided in 
opinion, will not be laid upon the Table 
of the House. 


NAVY — NON-COMMISSIONED OFFI- 
CERS OF THE ROYAL MARINES— 
LOSS OF TIME FOR PENSION. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether it is the 
case that a non-commissioned officer of 
Royal Marines, who has been reduced 
to the ranks for misconduct, forfeits all 
previous non-commissioned officer’s time 
for pension, although he may attain to 
his former position before discharge, but 
that such time is not forfeited in the 
Army in a similar case ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the practice 
with regard to non-commissioned officers 
in the Royal Marines who have been re- 
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duced for misconduct, in the opinion of 
the Admiralty, should be assimilated to 
that of the Army. The Treasury has 
already signified a conditional approval 
of the change, and, as soon as sanction 
is definitely given, a regulation to that 
effect will be promulgated to the Fleet. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
INSURRECTION OF THE BOERS— 
PROCLAMATION OF THE DUTCH 
TRIUMVIRATE. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Government are in posses- 
sion of the Proclamation recently issued 
by the Triumvirate of the Boers of the 
Transvaal; and if there is any objec- 
tion to laying it upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I shall have much plea- 
sure in laying on the Table a copy of a 
document received at the Colonial Office, 
purporting to be an authentic copy of 
the Boers Proclamation. I shall, at the 
same time, lay on the Table a copy of a 
subsequent Proclamation by them, which 
is also believed to be authentic. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE COUNTY 
OF WICKLOW. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it be true that the county court 
judge, in addressing the grand jury at 
Baltinglass on the 2nd instant, declared 
that for order and peacefulness the whole 
of Wicklow might be regarded as a 
model county; and also, if it be true 
that six branches of the Land League 
have, for a considerable time past, been 
established and in active operation in 
the county? The hon. Member also 
asked, On what principle the Irish Ex- 
ecutive will proceed in proclaiming 
counties, or part of counties, in Ireland, 
so as to bring them within the operation 
of the proposed Coercion Acts ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
not seen the report referred to of the 
speech of the County Court Judge; but 
I have reason to suppose that what the 
hon. Member states as having been said 
is correct ; and if it is, I must congratu- 
late the hon. Member on the state of his 
county. I do not know the exact num- 
ber of the branches of the Land League 
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in the county of Wicklow ; but I should 
not be surprised to hear that there are 
six. With regard to the second Ques- 
tion, the only answer I can give is 
that upon the Protection Bill becoming 
law the Irish Government will most 
carefully consider what counties or dis- 
tricts they will proclaim under it, the 
intention being to proclaim only those 
where the adoption of such a course is 
necessary for the maintenance of law 
and order. 


AND POLICE— THE CONVICT 
MICHAEL DAVITT. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
Copies of the Ticket-of-leave on which 
Mr. Michael Davitt was liberated in 
1877 ; of the Order to Sir James Ingham 
on which the Warrant for his re-arrest 
in Dublin on the 2nd instant was issued; 
and of the said Warrant itself; if he 
will state to the House what, if any, 
violation of the conditions of the said 
ticket-of-leave formed the ground of 
Mr. Davitt’s re-committal to prison; 
and, whether it is contrary to all pre- 
cedent to cancel such tickets-of-leave 
unless their conditions have been vio- 
lated ? 

Si WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
in answer to the first part of this Ques- 
tion with reference to these documents, 
I do not think there would be any ad- 
vantage, and certainly it would not be 
according to custom, to lay them on the 
Table of the House. At the same time, 
if the hon. Member wishes to see them, 
he can do so, or I will let him have 
copies of them if he desires it. The 
ticket-of-leave granted to Michael Davitt 
was made out in the form prescribed 
under the statute by the Act of 1873. 
The other documents alluded to are 
drawn up in ordinary form, there 
being no special circumstance about 
them. With reference to the second 
part of the Question, I have to say that 
it is the unquestionable right of the 
Crown to revoke the licence of a convict, 
such as this one, if there should seem 
to be good reason for so doing. That 
right certainly should not be exercised 
arbitrarily, or without grave and suffi- 
cient reasons; and, in the opinion of 
the Government, there was, and is, most 
grave and sufficient cause for revoking 
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the licence of Michael Davitt. I do not 
think it would be for the public interest 
that I should, at present, be called upon 
to state in detail the reasons which have 
led Her Majesty’s Government to the 
decision that it was not right that Davitt 
should any longer remain at large. 

Mr. M‘COAN: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman has not answered 
the third part of my Question, which, I 
may remark, has been altered since I 
gave Notice of it, in such a manner as 
to alter the sense. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: [ in- 
cluded the answer to it in the one I have 
given. 

Mr. GRAY: [ wish to ask the right 
hon. and learned Genileman, Whether 
any of the political prisoners liberated at 
the same time and under the same cir- 
cumstances as Mr. Davitt—[ Cries of 
‘Order!’ |—whether any others are 
still at large; and, whether it is the in- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
arrest them ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
would ask the hon. Gentleman to give 
Notice of that Question, as it is one 
which ought to be considered before it 
is answered. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE USE OF 
REVOLVERS. 


Mr. GREGORY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the recent out- 
rages reported in Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, and the number of persons wounded 
by shots from revolvers, he will consider 
whether some check could not be put 
upon the use of these weapons, either 
by an increase of the tax upon them or 
by regulations for the sale or use o 
them ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I entirely agree with the hon. Member 
that it is extremely desirable that some 
check should be put upon the detestable 
practice of carrying firearms; but the 
means of doing this are extremely diffi- 
cult. It is, of course, a subject which 
will engage the attention of the Govern- 
ment. 


ENDOWED INSTITUTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1873—-GRANTOWN FEMALE IN- 
FANT SCHOOL. 

Mr. HENDERSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 

















ment, When he will lay upon the Table 
of the House a Copy of the Report of 
the Commissioners under ‘The Endowed 
Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1878,” on 
which the Provisional Order relating to 
the Grantown Female Infant School is 
based, and which is now before Parlia- 
ment? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
Report was laid on the Table yesterday, 
and will be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers immediately. 


SCOTLAND—EDINBURGH REGISTER 
HOUSE—THE INDICES. 


Str R. ASSHETON OROSS asked 
the Lord Advocate, What progress has 
now been made in writing up the arrears 
in the several indices in the Register 
House, Edinburgh; and, whether he is 
now in a position to give any assurance 
that both the Search Sheet System and 
the old Index System will both be main- 
tained ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): I have ascertained that 
satisfactory progress has been made in 
writing up the arrears of the abridg- 
ments and indices of the Records in the 
Register House; and, according to the 
present rate of progress, it is expected 
that the indices, both to the old series, 
ending 1870, and the current series of 
the Records, will be completed in about 
two years from this time. With regard 
to the continuance of the present system, 
the right hon. Gentleman is aware that 
a Report has lately been furnished to 
the Treasury on this subject. Until that 
Report has been fully considered, it 
would be premature to give an assur- 
ance that the old indices will be con- 
tinued. I may say, however, that no 
change in the present system will be 
made without giving an opportunity. to 
the Profession to express their opinions 
on the subject. 


CROWN LANDS ACT, 1866—THE FORE- 
SHORE NEAR SKERRIES. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, If he will 
lay upon the Table Copies of the case 
laid before the Right Honourable Ed- 
ward Gibson and Hugh Holmes, Esq. 
Q.C., the late Attorney and Solicitor 
General for Ireland, by Messrs. Hal- 
lowes and Hamilton, in relation to the 
action of Ion Trant Hamilton, M.P. v. 
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the Attorney General and others De- 
fendants, tried before the Vice Chancel- 
lor of Ireland on the 30th June and Ist, 
2nd, and 8rd July, and the direction of 
the said law officers thereon; and of the 
consent signed by the said law officers 
admitting the Plaintiff’s title to the 
foreshore near Skerries, extending over 
four miles, and waiving and abandoning 
the claim of the Crown thereto; and to 
ask, whether the present Attorney Gene- 
ral, now that he has been made a party to 
the said action, will appear on the hearing 
of the appeal, and defend the public 
right and the right of the Crown to the 
foreshore in question ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, by the 
Crown Lands Act, 1866, all the rights 
of the Crown in the foreshores of the 
United Kingdom are placed under the 
management of the Board of Trade, 
whose solicitors in Ireland are Messrs. 
Hallowes and Hamilton, mentioned in 
the Question of the hon. Member, and 
who, therefore, I presume, have any 
case submitted by them to the late Law 
Officers, or documents connected with 
the matter. Having been made a party 
to the action, I shall, of course, take care 
that any public rights or rights of the 
Crown which may be deemed to exist 
shall be duly protected. 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
ACT, 1876—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
bring in this Session a measure to 
amend ‘‘The Rivers Pollution Preven- 
tion Act, 1876,” so as to make that Act 
more effective as regards the protection 
of fisheries throughout the United King- 
dom ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that in 
the present state of public affairs he 
was afraid that he could not hold out 
any hope that the Government would be 
able to introduce a Bill on this subject 
this Session. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—WAR WITH 
ASHANTEE. 

Lorp EUSTACE CEOIL wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether it was the intention of the 
Government, in the event of hostilities 








breaking out with Ashantee, to form a 
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naval brigade for service on the West 
Coast of Africa, with the proper comple- 
ment of Marines and guns? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In answer to 
the Question of the noble Lord, I need 
hardly remind him that the Admiralty 
are only responsible for what is going 
on afloat, and that a naval brigade 
would not be landed, except at the re- 
quest of the Colonial Office or the War 
Office. The Admiralty recognize as 
part of its business to see that Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships are so stationed that assist- 
ance can be afforded if necessary in the 

resent juncture. That is what has 

een, and is being done, for, at the 
present moment, all the heavily-manned 
portion of the Squadron is at Durban, 
and the available drafts of the crews 
have been landed to serve with Sir 
George Colley. The senior officer in 
command on the Gold Coast is, no 
doubt, concentrating his gunboats for 
the protection of the settlement. By the 
last advices, one, the Foam, was there 
already, and four others—the Rambler, 
the Firefly, the Pioneer, and the Furt— 
may be there at any moment. But, in 
order to provide against any need that 
may arise, the Admiralty have taken 
the following step:—The Champion, a 
fine corvette, with a crew of 264 men, is 
to-day at Madeira, on her way to join 
the Pacific Squadron, under the com- 
mand of Captain George Hope. We 
have telegraphed to her to proceed to 
St. Vincent for orders ; and, if necessary, 
she wili go on from St. Vincent to Cape 
Coast Castle, collecting the gunboats on 
her arrival, if not collected before. This 
would place a good officer of high rank 
and an effective available force, with 
Gatling guns, on the scene of action 
within 12 days from this time. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACT, 1873—OFFICES OF THE LORD 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE COMMON 
PLEAS AND LORD CHIEF BARON. 
Mr. RYLANDS asked, When it would 

be convenient to the Government to take 

the discussion on the Order in Council 
relating to the abolition of the offices of 

Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and 

Chief Baron of the Exchequer ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We hope, Sir, 
by breaking off the other Business at a 
reasonable hour, to take it on Thursday 
next. 


Lord Eustace Cecil 


{COMMONS} 
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AGRARIAN OFFENCES (IRELAND)— 
THE RETURNS. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that, in the Return of agrarian crimes 
presented to the House this day, 439 
offences are reported, of which 251 are 
cases of threatening letters; and, if the 
right hon. Gentleman will place some of 
those threatening letters in the Library 
of the House, in order that Members 
may have an opportunity of judging 
what they are like? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the Return showed the facts stated; 
and although he could not consent to the 
hon. Member’s request, seeing that most 
hon. Members knew the nature of them, 
as it had often been stated in the de- 
bate, if he had an opportunity of speak- 
ing again, he might possibly illustrate 
his subject by giving one or two of the 
threatening letters. 

Mr. T. P. O°>CONNOR asked, When 
the detailed agrarian Returns for De- 
cember would be laid on the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he could not give any other answer than 
that they would be issued as soon as 
possible. 


COAL MINES—WHITFIELD COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked thie Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he had received any official 
account with respect to the loss of life 
in consequence of the colliery explosion 
at Whitfield ? 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT: No; 
but I have heard that the Inspector of 
Mines is in London, and I hope, in the 
course of a short time, to be able to 
give the hon. Gentleman the informa- 
tion for which he asks, 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—70-o— 

PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL.—[Br1 79.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Gladstone, 
Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 
SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 

















tion [4th February}, ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a second time.”’ 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon 
’ this day six months.””—(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SCHREIBER said, he was very 
much afraid that that debate had reached 
a stage when those who addressed the 
House would find it easier to say what 
was frue than to say what was new. If 
so, he hoped they would receive the 
indulgent consideration of those hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
whose frequent eloquence had caused 
the strait in which they found them- 
selves. In any case, he could promise 
the House that he, for one, should not 
retaliate at any length. Now, Parlia- 
ment having met on the 6th of January, 
and that being the 8th of February, if 
he were asked what he had been doing 
for the last 33 days, he should say he 
had a strong impression that he had 
been listening, with more or less patience 
—sometimes with more, sometimes, he 
admitted, with less, but always, he 
hoped, with patience—to ‘‘ second read- 
ing”? speeches on that Bill. But, as 
there was an end to all things—even, as 
somebody had said, to Wimpole Street 
—so he hoped that they were now within 
‘measurable distance”? of the end of 
that debate. And he thought that the 
House might well be ready for the deci- 
sion of a vote, because, as it had seemed 
to him, the strongest arguments in 
favour of that Bill had been supplied by 
those who had opposed it most. Surely, 
no one who did not want that Bill ought 
to have proclaimed the existence in Ire- 
land of an ‘‘ unwritten law” in conflict 
with the law of the land, and resting on 
a ‘‘ public opinion ” hostile to those who 
obeyed that law. That was to throw 
down a challenge which no Government 
could decline and live. To that chal- 
lenge the necessary and inevitable an- 
swer was that Bill. In like manner, to 
parade thesupremacy of the Land League 
—what was it but to compel those on 
that Front Bench, and who had recently 
taken the ‘“‘ Queen’s shilling,” to vindi- 
cate the Queen’s supremacy? Well, 
then, had hon. Members from Ireland 
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| the slightest idea what an impulse in 
, the country had been given to that Bill 
| by the kind of opposition it had met 


with here? Why, they had simply 
created one of those occasions, rare 
enough now-a-days in England, when 
‘‘none were for a Party, but all were 
for the State,” and when Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers having got into a mess 
—a mess very much of their own 
making—the country expected of Her 
Majesty’s Opposition that they would 
do their best to get them out of it. He 
held that the strongest arguments in 
favour of the Bill had been supplied by 
those who had opposed it most, and that 
the proposal of the Government had re- 
ceived a great impulse from that oppo- 
sition. Recent events had ‘‘ educated ”’ 
the House to understand that a measure 
of repression could also be a measure.of 
relief, and that there lay a real danger 
to freedom in the abuse of free institu- 
tions. ‘ They gave us the Constitution 
for their purpose; we will use it for 
our own,’ were the memorable words of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), to whom he(Mr. Schreiber) 
was sorry to be obliged to allude in his 
absence. Yes; but then the hon. Mem- 
ber must be content to use it ‘“‘lawfully;”’ 
and, as in that House so in Ireland, 
laws must be made for those who could 
not be a law unto themselves. Such 
were the contributions, or some of them, 
which had been made to the case of the 
Government by the opponents of that 
Bill; and what had they done to weaken 
it? With regard to the state of Ire- 
land, they had the statements of Her 
Majesty’s Judges that there was a break- 
down in the administration of justice, 
and a failure of trial by jury; but the 
opponents of the Bill had not shaken 
that question at all. How did they 
grapple with the statement in Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald’s Charge to the Grand 
Jury at Cork, that ‘‘ we had to deal with 
an armed population?’’ They did not 
grapple with it at all; but if the same 
light and airy criticism was to be ap- 
plied to that statement as was used with 
the Blue Book upon “ outrages,” per- 
haps the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) would tell them that 
the population of Munster armed them- 
selves for the purpose of shooting black- 
birds! Speeches of that character had 
been made, which had only stopped 
short—if, indeed, they had stopped short 


(Lhird Night.) 
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—of trifling with their intelligence. | might lead the English people, but they 


But the 
outrages in Ireland were fast diminish- 
ing. If so, it was due to one of two 
causes. If to the fear of this Bill, what 
greater encouragement could they have 
to proceed with it? If to the orders of 
the Land League, it was still more their 
duty to persevere; because it had been 
shown that they had to face a dan- 
gerous and subtle organization, which 
worked by outrage when its object was 
to intimidate, and by suppressing out- 
rage when its object was to re-assure. 
Again, the Government was urged to 
allow remedial measures to accompany, 
or to precede, their measures of coercion. 
That suggestion appeared to him to be 
based on a total misconception of the 
‘real nature of things;” certainly, 
of the “real: nature of Irish things.” 
There was nothing that the Irish people 
so much despised as weakness in their 
rulers ; and if, before the Queen’s autho- 
rity was restored in Ireland, they were to 
confiscate the interest of every landlord 
in the soil, and make a present of it to 
the Land League, the gift would be re- 
ceived with no feelings of gratitude, but 
rather of contempt. He might say that 
the Chief Secretary might be an ‘ angel 
from heaven;”’ but if he were not a 
firm ‘‘ angel,” orif the people of Ireland 
did not think he was a firm “angel,” 
he would never be able to govern them 
to his own satisfaction or to theirs. He 
would ask them by all means to be just 
towards Ireland, because this country 
had wronged her in the past; and he 
would ask them to be generous towards 
Ireland, as this country was rich and she 
was poor ; but, in mercy to her, let them 
first be firm. And now he would make 
an earnest and respectful appeal to Irish 
Members, for their own sakes, and for 
the sake of Ireland, not to protract their 
opposition to that Bill in any manner 
inconsistent with the best traditions of 
that House. If they did, they would be 
guilty of great injustice to themselves ; 
for their great ability, the industry and 
courage which they undoubtedly pos- 
sessed, would, in that event, be worse 
than wasted. If they did, they would 
be guilty of great injustice to Ireland ; 
for a recent visit to his constituents had 
taught him that a ‘‘ policy of exaspera- 
tion” was the very worst way to obtain 
for Ireland the patient consideration of 
her wants. The fact was, that they 


Hr, Schreiber 


House had been told that! 





would never drive them; and when they 
saw Irish Business always before that 
House, attended by ceaseless discussion 
‘how not to do it,’’ and involving tle 
exclusion of all Scotch and English 
Business, they were hardly being pre- 
pared to give the most favourable recep- 
tion to an Irish Land Bill. The deep 
interest which he must ever take in Ire- 
land had emboldened him to indicate a 
danger which he hoped might be avoided. 
If it was not, then on the hon. Gentle- 
men who sat below him (the Home 
Rulers) must rest the responsibility of 
having thwarted the generous purpose 
of a Parliament whose goodwill to Ire- 
land knew, he believed, no limits save 
those which reason and justice must im- 
pose. He thanked the House for the 
patience with which it had heard him, 
In view of all the grave circumstances in 
which the country found itself, he should 
give the Government his humble sup- 
port, reserving for himself, to a more 
convenient season, the consideration as 
to how far they deserved it. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he was pain- 
fully conscious that any appeal to the 
Government to abandon, or even to 
modify, the harsh and, as he believed, 
the fatal course of policy they had 
entered upon, would be unavailing. 
He felt so keenly, and he differed so 
widely, on this question from most of 
the Gentlemen near whom he sat, that 
he would gladly have been silent. But 
when a man was placed in a position in 
which he was compelled to give expres- 
sion to his opinion, the fact that he was 
in a helpless, hopeless, and—at this 
time, as he knew—a despised minority, 
only rendered the necessity for his 
speaking the more urgent. It was no 
pleasure to him to be in constant conflict 
with political associates. But neither 
fear of Party ‘‘ Boycotting,” nor despair 
of success for the cause he pleaded, freed 
a man from the honest utterance of un- 
palatable truths. It was a melancholy 
and mournful reflection that the British 
Parliament—80 years after the Union 
which was to bring peace and prosperity 
to Ireland—should be occupied in for- 
mulating a ukase that would place the 
liberties of the Irish people at the 
caprice of a prejudiced and perplexed 
police, a maddened magistracy, and a 
bewildered Government. For seven sad 
centuries, English rule in Ireland had 
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been little else than a dreary round of 
starvation and agitation, conspiracy and 
insurrection, followed by brutal repres- 
sions and reprisals. They might not un- 
profitably preface the concession of the 
despotic powers that the Government 
were demanding of them by inquiring 
why it was that a people endowed with 
so many active and splendid faculties, 
possessed of so many noble and attach- 
able characteristics, and with whom we 
had lived in enforced connection so long, 
should repudiate our rule, rejoice at our 
disasters, and proclaim their undying 
conviction that there was no hope of 
social or political betterance from an 
English Parliament save through the 
horrors of an incipient civil war? Why 
was there this unending enmity, this en- 
during distrust between the two peoples? 
There was never a smoke but there was 
a fire. The fire in Ireland had smoul- 
dered for centuries, and every decade it 
burst into a blaze. No people—not 
even Irish peasants—would risk their 
liberties, imperil their lives and their 
properties, for political changes, if there 
were other and easier modes by which 
reform could be obtained. Less than 150 
years ago Scotland was in rebellion for 
the heir to the House of Stuart. Now she 
was one of the most loyal, prosperous, and 
contented portions of the United King 
dom. Ireland, under thesame Sovereign, 
was distressed, disloyal, disaffected. 
Why was this? In that “why” lay 
the kernel of the whole question. The 
inhabitants of no part of the earth’s 
surface were more supremely wretched 
than the people in the West and South 
of Ireland. Destitution was their per- 
manent condition. It was the classic 
land of misery. ‘‘In a climate soft as 
a mother’s smile, on a soil fertile as 
God’s love,” the Irish peasant mourned. 
Thousands—or rather, tens of thousands 
—of Irishmen had found that material 
prosperity in other lands which had been 
denied them in their own. But they 
carried to their new and happy homes 
the treasured wrongs of centuries. 
Neither absence nor distance could soften 
their hostility to those whom they re- 
garded as their oppressors. Englishmen, 
he knew, winced when the sepulchres 
of history were unearthed, and the 
winding-sheets and skeletons of buried 
crimes were revealed. ‘There was a 


great man now lying dead at Chelsea— 
no man less of a Revolutivnist, less even 
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of a Radical, than he was—yet he 
affirmed, on a memorable occasion, that 
England was suffering — righteously 
suffering—for 15 generations of wrong- 
doing to Ireland. The sins of the 
fathers had been visited upon the 
children. There were memories of the 
past that Irishmen could not permit to 
sleep. The Government paraded the 
offences that had recently been com- 
mitted in that country—paraded them, 
he often thought, offensively and un- 
necessarily. But the Chief Secretary 
ought to lay some of these outrages at 
the tombs of their Predecessors rather 
than at the door of the much-derided 
Land League. We had inherited a 
legacy of hate, which we and our 
children would have to discharge. We 
were not guilty for the past, but we were 
responsible for it. This consideration 
ought to modify—and he believed it did 
modify—the criticisms of some Irishmen 
on English rule. The Government pro- 
fessed themselves to be anxious to deal 
generously with Irish grievances. He 
did not doubt their sincerity. But they 
went a somewhat strange way about their 
work. It was not the deed, but the spirit 
in which it was done; it was not the 
gift, but the temper in which it was 
given, that made it acceptable to those 
who received it. The Government’s pro- 
mise of ameliorative legislation had been 
prefaced by one of the hardest, harshest, 
and most hateful Coercion Bills that had 
ever been submitted to the Legislature. 
Things, too, had been done and said in 
the progress of that measure that had 
grievously embittered the relations be- 
tween the two peoples. The acrid 
speeches that had been made, and the 
atrabilious writings that had been pub- 
lished, would ranklein the mindsof Irish- 
men for years hence. They had acted 
like the pouring of oil on the blazing 
brazier. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Some hon. 
Gentleman said ‘‘ Oh, oh!’ but he must 
have a very imperfect knowledge of the 
history of mankind if he did not know 
that for one conflict between nations 
that had arisen over material disputes, 
five had arisen out of sentiment, or from 
a sense of offended honour. It was only 
a few years ago that the Government of 
this country had to pay—and to pay 
smartly, too—to a friendly State for the 
offensive comments made respecting that 
State when its people were in all the 
throes of civil war. Some, too, might 
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recollect the experience of the second 
war between this country and America. 
An Englishman of distinction visited the 
United States after that lamentable en- 
counter, and had an interview with one 
of the leading Republican statesmen. 
He inquired.of him how it happened 
that America had commenced war with 
such precipitation. General Cushing 
assured our countryman that the Ameri- 
cans went to war, not for so many square 
yards of territory or so many ounces 
of gold, but to vindicate their national 
reputation from the sneers of Mr. Can- 
ning and his Colleagues in Parliament, 
and the rancorous comments of the 
English Press. If the hon. Member 
behind him still cared to call in question 
his contention, he (Mr. Cowen) could 
supply him with other historical illus- 
trations that would uphold the argument 
he had started—that people were influ- 
enced in their love or their dislike of 
each other by other than material in- 
terests. Englishmen either could not, 
or would not, realize what the Irish 
people thought and felt. The shout of 
savage satisfaction that went up from 
the Ministerial Benches when the Home 
Secretary, a few nights ago, jauntily 
announced that he had sent a noble 
Irishman back to slavery, had sown a 
crop of ill-will and animosity which the 
present generation would not see reaped. 
They might sneer at, they might de- 
nounce and deride a dominant nation 
with impunity; but the same criticism 
addressed to a sensitive, suffering, and 
subject race cut them to the quick. 
Until the English Parliament and the 
English people realized the force of this, 
the abyss between the two countries 
would be broadened rather than con- 
tracted. Hon. Gentlemen on that side 
of the House complained of the severity 
of the speeches that had been delivered 
from the Opposition Benches. They 
ought to recollect the provocation under 
which the Irish Membersspoke. There 
were those there who had been in Eng- 
lish prisons—not one, but several of 
them. They knew what the tender 
mercies of British rule were under a 
Liberal Administration, when exemplified 
through the provisions of a Coercion Act. 
The iron had entered into their souls. 
There were men, too, there, who were 
the sons or relatives of evicted tenants, 
who, when children, had seen their 
families with their humble effects turned 
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on to the bleak hillside—landless, house- 
less, and homeless, where there was no- 
thing before them but the highway and 
the workhouse. The smug, self-satisfied, 
well-to-do, middle-class Englishmen 
might talk of such events with com- 
placency; they might, with affected 
moderation, seek to underrate the extent 
of such suffering; but the men who had 
passed through it were not capable of 
referring to these transactions in such 
dulcet strains. The Chief Secretary said 
that the Land League wielded an au- 
thority greater than he did, although he 
was clothed with all the panoply of 
power. Had it never occurred to him to 
inquire how that authority had been 
won, and why that influence was wielded? 
The hon. Gentlemen opposite were most 
of them young men, without great means, 
without the influence of social rank, and 
without material forces. How was it 
that they were able to compete, and more 
than compete, with the Castle and all its 
constables and spies? It was because 
they personated the antipathies, the 
aspirations, the sufferings, and the hopes 
of those whose hearts beat beneath their 
rags. They could rule the pulse, cheer 
the sadness, and sweep the strings of the 
national harp. Until the English Go- 
vernment could equally win the confi- 
dence of Irishmen, all their Coercion 
Bills would be unavailing, and all their 
persecutions profitless. The Government 
based their demand for coercion on the 
number and character of the agrarian 
outrages that were alleged to have oc- 
curred in Ireland within the last 12 
months. He would not detain the House 
by entering into a detailed examination 
of the voluminous Blue Books that had 
been published on this subject. They had 
been riddled through and through by the 
criticisms of his hon. Friends opposite. 
He could say this, however—that he had 
gone over the whole of the statistics of 
crime with which the Government had 
supplied them, carefully, impartially, 
and dispassionately ; and he rose from 
the examination of those figures with a 
strong and deliberate impression upon 
his mind that they had been prepared 
with the view of “‘ getting up” a case. 
The persons who had collected and tabu- 
lated those figures had manifestly done 
so with the view of pleasing the autho- 
rities, who, it was understood, were 
anxious to have evidence to justify 
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the cases stated were grossly and out- | great Conservative statesman, a great 


rageously exaggerated. There was the 
barest shred of fact for them to rest 
upon. Other cases had been split into 
three or four different offences, with a 
view to magnify the total. Some crimes, 
too, had been incorporated in the Return 
that had about as much reference to 
agrarian disputes as the Nihilist move- 
ment in Russia had to the United King- 
dom Alliance. To use a familiar phrase, 
the Chief Secretary and his agents and 
police had “ over-egged their pudding.” 
In their anxiety to get data to justify 
their coercive legislation, they had 
strained the facts till their figures had 
become untrustworthy. He was not 
there to say there had not been offences, 
and that there had not been outrages. 
Every candid man must admit that there 
had been. Ifthe Government had care- 
fully and fairly presented a statement 
of this evidence, without manifesting— 
as the Returns before them did manifest 
—an animus and a foregone conclusion, 
their position would have been much 
stronger. If the numbers had been 
reduced, and their reliability unques- 
tioned, the arguments of the Ministry 
would have been less disputable. It 
was right, in considering this class of 
evidence, to remember the way in which 
it was collected and its general untrust- 
worthiness. The present position of 
affairs in Ireland was not new. Itwas but 
a repetition of what had occurred many 
times within the last couple of centuries. 
They had there, unfortunately, perpetual 
agrarian differences and disputes ; and 
every man that lad been charged with 
the administration of Irish affairs knew 
the character of the class of evidence 
that was usually sent to the Castle. He 
could quote testimony on this point from 
different but equally trustworthy autho- 
rities. He could give, if it was required, 
the opinion of Mr. Drummond, the only 
English official who ever went to Ire- 
land that won the heart and confidence 
of the Irish people. But he would not 
refer to Mr. Drummond; he would not 
even quote the testimony of Lord Al- 
thorpe, a warm friend of Ireland, a man 
who disliked coercion as much as he 
(Mr. Cowen) did. Nor would he cite 


Lord Normanby, nor Lord Eglinton, 
both of whom in their day had shared 
the opinions he now expressed; but he 
would give the views of aman who knew 
Ireland well—no man knew it better—a 








commander, and, better still, agreat man. 
He would read, for the edification of the 
Chief Secretary and his Colleagues, the 
wise and weighty words of the Duke of 
Wellington, who, in commenting on the 
unreliability of the evidence that was sys- 
tematically sent to Dublin Castle for the 
information of the Government, wrote in 
his Correspondence as follows :— 

“Tt frequently happens that disturbances 
occur only in a very small degree, and probably 
only partially, and that the civil power is fully 
adequate to get the better of them. At the same 
time, the desire to let a building to Government 
for a barrack—the desire to have troops in the 
country, either in consequence of the increased 
consumption of the necessaries of life, or because 
the increased security which they would give to 
that particular part of the country would occa- 
sion a general rise in rents and in the value of 
land. Upon these occasions letter after letter is 
written to the Government; the same fact is 
repeated through many different channels; and 
the result of the inquiry is generally that the 
outrage complained of is by no means of the 
nature or of the extent which has been stated. 
The obvious remedy for this evil, and that which 
is generally resorted to, is to call forinformation 
on oath of the transactions complained of. But 
this remedy is not certain, for it frequently 
happens that informations on oath are equally 
false with the original representations.” 

When the Chief Secretary placed such 
unqualified reliance on the evidence of 
his agents, spies, and policemen, he 
might with advantage read further 
memoranda of the Duke of Wellington 
on this subject. But the Govertiment 
had somewhat changed their ground 
since the Session began. When the 
House met, their case was built up 
entirely on theso outrages. From what 
had been said in that House, they felt 
they could no longer trust their Returns 
implicitly. They admitted, by their 
course of procedure, if not by their 
speeches, that the strength of their 
figures had been shaken. They could 
not gainsay the fact that offences had 
largely decreased during the last month. 
Members had had supplied to them 
that morning a Return showing the 
alleged outrages during the month of 
January. ‘There were 4389 cases on 
the Paper, 251 of which were threaten- 
ing letters. Only 188 crimes, therefore, 
had occurred in 30 days. During all 
that time there had not been a single 
murder, a single case of manslaughter, 
one solitary assault, one case of appear- 
ing armed, of levying contributions, of 
cutting and maiming the person. He 
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would undertake to say that there was 
not another country of Europe—not even 
Switzerland, Sweden, or Norway—that 
could present such a clean bill of health 
as Ireland presented during that time. 
When they remembered that the popu- 
lation was over 5,000,000, and that all 
the offences scraped together by the 
industry of 12,000 police, by more 
than double that number of soldiers, 
and by no end of other agents, did 
not reach 200 cases, exclusive of threat- 
ening letters, the position of the Go- 
vernment was absolutely untenable. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that crime 
had decreased because the people were 
frightened of him and his Coercion Bill. 
That, however. was a matter of opinion. 
What they had to do with in that House 
were facts; and the facts showed that 
there was less crime during last month 
in Ireland than probably there was 
during the same period in any other 
country of like extent and population in 
Christendom. The opinion of the Chief 
Secretary was just about the last opinion 
that he would attach importance to on 
an Irish subject. It might startle some 
to make such a statement; but every 
man familiar with the country would 
admit its correctness. There were two 
nations in Ireland, between which a deep 
and bitter gulf ran. The Chief Secretary 
knew what one nation—the smallest —felt 
end said. He knew the opinions of the 
Castle officials, of the Constabulary, the 
detectives, spies, and landlords. No one 
would question that he had correct in- 
formation concerning that class of the 
population. But he did not know—from 
his very position it was impossible for 
him to know—the opinion of the people 
who were outside that select circle. The 
fact that he was Chief Secretary pre- 
vented ordinary people coming in coutact 
with him. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had still been an independent Member 
of the House, instead of a Minister, he 
would really have been in possession of 
more trustworthy information respecting 
the opinions of the Irish people at this 
crisis than he was now. But, dismissing 
all these qualifying considerations, he 
came to the fact that the Government 
were basing their application for coer- 
cion upon certain Returns. Now, even 
admitting those Returns to be unassail- 
able, his contention was that they did 
not justify the Legislature in giving the 
Executive power to suspend the Consti- 
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tution. They were asked by the Bill 
before the House to vest in the officials 
of Dublin Castle uncontrolled and un- 
limited power over 5,000,000 of people. 
When the Bill became law the liberty 
of these people, their personal and po- 
litical independence, would be at the 
mercy of any spy or disaffected police- 
man, of any angry agent or disappointed 
landlord. They were really establishing 
a system of lzttres de cachet, and the evi- 
dence upon which they were formulating 
their demand for this despotic authority 
did not warrant it. A state of siege in 
no country of Europe would be asked 
for on such flimsy evidence. Driven to 
abandon, or, at least, to partially aban- 
don, their claim for coercion, as based 
on the list of outrages, they proclaimed 
that a general state of terror existed in 
Ireland. This was a very indefinite ac- 
cusation to make. Fear was a state of 
mind. It was a subjective condition. A 
man might be afraid. Hedid not ques- 
tion that some of the Irish landlords 
were. But the point for them to consider 
was whether they were justified in being 
afraid. People were afraid of many 
things. Some were afraid of spectres— 
political and social spectres. Others were 
afraid of their constituents. He knew 
men that were afraid of the Ministry, 
and not a few that were afraid of Mrs. 
Grundy. All these kinds of fear were 
explainable, and, under certain circum- 
stances, warranted; but he could not 
explain, he could not even understand, 
how anyone could be afraid of threaten- 
ing letters. And the terror that existed 
in Ireland had chiefly been generated by 
those ferocious missives. A threatening 
letter would break no bones, and it need 
disturb no man’s sleep. Such stupid 
documents were only circulated by fools, 
fanatics, and cowards. No brave man 
would ever for a moment allow his equa- 
nimity to be upset by such miserable 
and contemptible compositions. He 
would undertake to say that he had re- 
ceived more threatening letters, and more 
offensive communications of that cha- 
racter during the past three years than any 
landlord in Ireland. He had deemed it 
to be his duty to differ from the Leaders 
of the Liberal Party on great questions 
of public policy, and a set of silly, weak- 
minded persons had imagined that they 
could threaten him, or coerce him, into 
abandoning his convictions, or changing 
his course of action.. Possibly, by this 
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time they had discovered that that was | 
not practicable. He had received a 
threatening letter that morning, and had 
got several during the last few days, for 
the part he had taken in defending the 
Irish Members when they had been 
driven to bay by an exacting and, for a 
time, enrag:d majority. The communi- 
cation he had received told him that his 
house would be set on fire, some ma- 
chinery he was possessed of would be 
broken, and a colliery he was owner of 
would be damaged. When he received 
that document he had not gone whining 
to the police, or to the Home Secre- 
tary, bemoaning his lot, or soliciting 
official protection. But if he had come 
in contact with any coward likely to 
perpetrate such an offence, he would 
have ducked him in the first horse- 
pond. He did not know whether most 
to laugh at or to feel astonished at 
grown men—men charged with the re- 
sponsibility of government—attaching 
importance to these communications. 
The fact that they did so tempted people 
to write them. It was well-known in 
Treland that frightened agents and land- 
lords, when they wanted to have special 
protection, used to send threatening 
letters to themselves. If the Govern- 
ment were really anxious to make good 
their accusation that a system of terror 
existed, they had better abandon the 
childish evidence of threatening letters, 
and base their charges upon stronger 
grounds. He quite admitted that the 
plan of ‘‘ Boycotting”’ existed, and he re- 
gretted it. He was not there to say one 
word in extenuation or apology for it. 
Any system of exclusive dealing or of social 
persecution he had no conceivable sym- 
pathy with. It was beyond dispute that 
it had existed, although it did not exist 
now to the extent that it did recently. 
No man had done more to put it down 
than that man whom the Government 
had, within the last few days, sent back 
to slavery. It was a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that, whenever the people 
were passing through a condition akin 
to that in which the Irish people were 
placed, they always resorted to this pro- 
cess of social ex-communication. His- 
tory supplied them with innumerable | 
instances where a like practice had been 
resorted to. In the Peasant War in Ger- 
many, when the cultivators of the svil 
resolved neither to pay tithe, tax, nor 
rent, they drove a stake before the house 
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of the offending landlord who had re- 
fused to comply with their demand, and 
the house before which this stake stood 
had to be shunned. At the French 
Revolution, like practices were followed. 
When the peasants in the country com- 
bined against the landlord, they cut a 
cross upon the trees, or broke branches 
in the hedges. This acted as a warning. 
A man who lived near where such marks 
had been made was understood to be an 
énemy to the peasants, and he and his 
had to be avoided as a leper. In this 
country, too, when the artizans were 
engaged in a struggle, either to secure 
an advance of wages, or to resist a fall, 
like practices were followed. Every 
man acquainted with industrial dis- 
putes knew that the most potent agent 
of trades’ combinations was the terror 
that always attached to black-legging. 
The system followed in Ireland was 
only black-legging in another form. He 
repeated that he was neither extenu- 
ating nor justifying the practice, but 
simply showing that the course the Irish 
peasantry had pursued was neither new 
nor novel. Even men in other walks of 
life were not unaccustomed to ostracize 
offending colleagues or associates. That 
House knew something of ‘* Boycotting.” 
He believed there was not a more gene- 
rous Assembly of Gentleman in the 
whole world than the British Parliament. 
It sometimes became exasperated and 
excited, and in its exasperation it treated 
opponents hardly ; but under normal cir- 
cumstances the House of Commons was 
as fair a public body as any they had 
knowledge of. But even it could senda 
man to ‘ Coventry,” and keep him there. 
He would cite a case which was well 
known to Members of the last Parlia- 
ment. There sat behind the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench for five years a man of some 
eminence as a poet, of greater distine- 
tion as a scholar, and one who was not 
without ability as a lawyer. He espoused 
—unwisely perhaps, certainly unfor- 
tunately for himself—a peculiar cause ; 
and in the advocacy of that cause he 
succeeded in making many enemies and 
raising much animosity. Although he 
was in the House he was not of it. His 
forlorn condition led him (Mr. Cowen) to 
establish some slight friendly relations 
with him. He remembered very well 
an occurrence that took place just before 
the Dissolution. The Gentleman to whom 
he referred—Dr. Kenealy—had risen 
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from a bed of sickness to come to the 
House to move a Resolution that he had 
given Notice of. Immediately his turn 
came the House cleared, and he was too 
weak and discouraged to proceed. He 
met him going downstairs a beaten, 
broken, bankrupt man. The Member 
for Stoke recited to him what had oc- 
curred, and as he staggered into a cab 
he felt that the hand of death was upon 
him. Dr. Kenealy said he did not think 
it would be possible that the hostility of 
the House could produce the effect that 
it had done upon him. He did not say 
that the treatment of the House of Com- 
mons had hastened Dr. Kenealy’s death ; 
but what he did say was, that if an in- 
telligent body like the House of Com- 
mons could ‘‘ Boycott’ one of its Mem- 
bers, they ought not to be so hard upon 
enraged Irish peasants “‘ Boycotting”’ of- 
fending agents and unpopular landlords. 
The practice, under any circumstance, 
was unjust, and many times cruel; but 
when others besides Irish peasants re- 
sorted to it, they might show more con- 
sideration to men labouring under a 
sense of injury and exasperation. De- 
ped upon this, the state of mind that led 
to the existence of ‘‘ Boycotting’’ could 
not be removed by a Coercion Bill. It 
was impossible for such a measure to 
exorcise such a spirit from the people. 
If they had to eradicate ‘‘ Boycotting”’ it 
would be by friendly counsel, by genial 
demeanor, and by beneficent legislation. 
Their coercion might confirm the prac- 
tice ; it would certainly not annihilate it. 
His objection to coercion, however, was 
the injurious effect it had upon the 
people amongst whom it was to be in 
operation. The indirect influence of 
such a Bill as they were now passing 
could not well be estimated. A general 
charge was made in this House and in 
this country that the Irish people were 
lawless. They were accused of having 
no regard for constituted authority. 
Perhaps there was some truth in the 
accusation; but the English Govern- 
ment was largely to blame fer it. Law 
ws sacred in the eyes of an English- 
man, because it was systematically and 
constantly upheld and equitably ad- 
ministered. It was not sacred to Irish- 
men, because it was constantly broken 
by the Executive. During the 80 years 
the Union had existed there had been no 
less than 49 Coercion Acts—that was, the 
ordinary law of the land had been sus- 
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50 times during these years. What was 
the inevitable consequences of such a 
course of procedure? It was that tho 
people lost their faith in law and their 
respect for it, as they knew and saw in 
their daily life that the Government 
could break it at their own will and 
pleasure. Law in England was not 
based upon the bayonet of the sol- 
dier or the baton of the policeman ; 
it was founded upon a sense of confi- 
dence and trust in the authorities. Till 
a like condition of mind could be gene- 
rated in Ireland, the lawlessness that 
they lamented would continue. It was 
because this Coercion Bill would help to 
perpetuate the present state of feeling 
that he resisted it. If they had gone on 
in the ordinary way, acting upon the 
Common Law, they would by degrees 
have overcome any illegal course that 
was being pursued; and the moral effect 
of such a line of action would have been 
felt beneficially for years hence. The 
Government said the measure was ur- 
gent, and they asked the House to trust 
them. This was the common demand 
of despotic rulers. He would not trust 
the Government if their Chief was an 
angel and his Colleagues all saints. He 
would not trust them for their own sakes, 
as well as for the sake of Ireland. ‘The 
bare fact of their possessing this uncon- 
trolled and unlimited authority would 
tempt them into excesses, and it was de- 
sirable for the wisest and best men to 
have reasonable restraints upon them. 
But even if they were disposed to trust 
them on the ground of their humanity 
and generosity, their doings within the 
last few days had rudely shaken popular 
confidence. Probably the meanest, 
eruelest, and most cowardly thing that 
had been done by an English Govern- 
ment in modern days had been done by 
the Government in arresting an honest 
Irishman, and re-committing him to 
penal servitude. He did not know of a 
single instance where a Ministry had 
uscd their powers in a harsher and more 
objectionable way than the Government 
had done in this case. The Prime 
Minister had once won deserved renown 
for the manner in which he had pleaded 
for the release of Neapolitan prisoners. 
All the encomiums that had been be- 
stowed upon him for the honourable part 
he took in that transaction were de- 
served. But he begged to tell the right 














hon. Gentleman that he knew some of 
the prisoners who had been released 
from Italian dungeons in some measure 
through his interference. He had lis- 
tened to the recital of their sufferings 
from their own lips. He also knew Mr. 
Davitt, and he was proud to say, in the 
presence of that House and the country, 
that he counted it a privilege to be able 
to call that convict his friend. He had 
also heard from Mr. Davitt a recital of 
the sufferings he had undergone in an 
English convict establishment; and he 
made bold to say that the treatment 
that had been meted out to this Irish 
Fenian was as severe as any that had 
been meted out to the victims of Nea- 
politan oppression. The Prime Minister 
might use his benevolent influence now 
to release a man whose case was equally 
deserving of hisintercession. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) 
was very angry with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Tralee (The O’Donoghue), 
when he instifuted a comparison between 
the action of the Anti-Corn Law League 
and the action of the Irish Land League. 
The right hon. Gentleman repudiated 
the imputation that the body with which 
he was in early life so honourably asso- 
ciated had resorted to practices at all 
approximating to those that the Land 
League were accused of. Theright hon. 
Gentleman, however, could not be ac- 
cepted as an impartial witness. He was 
a friend of the Anti-Corn Law League 
and an enemy of the Irish League. He 
was prejudiced in favour of the one and 
against the other. If they wished to in- 
stitute a comparison between the two 
bodies, they should bring as_ evidence 
the opinion of the Evglish landlords and 
Protectionists—the men who stood to- 
wards the Anti-Corn Law League much 
in the same way as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Friends now stood to- 
wards the Irish Association. But the 
case against the English League was not 
fairly met. Like all agitating organiza- 
tions, its members were tempted into 
excesses, just as members of the Irish 
Society had been tempted. He would 


recall to the knowledge of the right hon. 
Gentleman a circumstance that seemed 
to have been overlooked. It was a fact 
that the Anti-Corn Law League bent all 
its energies to arouse the agricultural 
labourers against the farmers and land- 
They sent agents into the rural 
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districts, and distributed there no end of 
Free Trade literature, with a view of 
raising an agitation in those benighted 
localities. One of the meetings orga- 
nized at that time, and for that purpose, 
was held at a place called Goataere. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman knew 
to what he was referring? That meet- 
ing was held at midnight, and by torch- 
light. The men who went to it brand- 
ished their torches dangerously near the 
stacks of the neighbouring farmers and 
the houses of the neighbouring squires. 
At the meeting an English labourer 
made a speech in which he recited the 
amount of his wages and how he dis- 
posed of them. He told his audience 
how many pence went for bacon, and 
how many for bread. At the conclusion 
of his address a man in the crowd cried 
out--‘‘And where do you get your 
firing?”? The speaker replied —‘ I 
steals it, and I care not who knows it.” 
The report of the meeting was circulated 
by the Anti-Corn Law League, and its 
proceedings adopted by their body. Now, 
he begged to state that, whatever the 
Irish Land League had done, none of 
its speakers had openly advocated steal- 
ing. They had urged the withholding 
of all rents until they obtained a reduc- 
tion; but they had never deliberately 
proclaimed robbery from their platform. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he had 
systematically opposed coercion in that 
House. Some of the Bills that had 
been introduced he had spoken against, 
some he had voted against, but none had 
he supported. He could confound the 
right hon. Gentleman out of his own 
mouth. Atthetime one of the Coercion 
Bills was passed which he had opposed, 
there were committed in Ireland in one 
year 172 murders, in another 137 mur- 
ders, and in another 176 murders. He 
opposed coercion when these crimes were 
committed, and he took credit to himself 
for having done so. Now, according to 
the statements of the Government of 
which the right hon. Gentleman was a 
Member, there were only eight murders 
in Ireland last year, and yet he sup- 
ported coercion. One of two things— 
he was either wrong in opposing coer- 
cion when the murders amounted to 176 
in a year, or he was wrong in supporting 
it when they amounted to only eight. 
He might take which horn of the di- 
lemma he chose ; but upon one or other, 
by his own admission, he must inevitably 
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be impaled. 
what the right hon. Gentleman would 
have said if any Tory Government had 
proposed a Coercion Bill when the total 
agrarian murders in a year amounted to 
eight. How he would have lectured hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The House knew 
his style. ‘‘ You, you hereditary op- 
pressors—grinders of the faces of the 
poor—with what conscience can you 
seek for such arbitrary authority in the 
midst of such suffering?” And then 
he would have turned to the Irish Mem- 
bers, and preached to them from the 
familiar and well-worn text — ‘‘ Cod- 
ling’s your friend, and not Short.’”’ Gen- 
tlemen behind him who were now going 
to vote for a Coercion Bill would have 
cheered to the echo such statements and 
accusations. Those Gentlemen had no 
end of sympathy for people abroad. 
With them distance lent enchantment 
to the view. Their political telescopes 
enabled them to detect injustice on the 
other side of the globe, but prevented 
them discovering it at their own doors. 
They had asuperabundance of sympathy 
for Boers, Basutos, and Bulgars; for 
Montenegrins, Ashantees, and Fijians; 
but they had very little sympathy, in- 
deed, for the enduring efforts after na- 
tional life of a people renowned in the 
archives of history, and whose memo- 
rials were traceable into antiquity by 
their virtue, their valour, and their suf- 
fering. The Government were refur- 
bishing, with all the energy they could 
command, the rusty instruments of poli- 
tical oppression and torture. This hate- 
ful apparatus would break in their 
hands, as it had broken before, and 
wound them. ‘The Government were 
too fond of coercion. They were coercing 
the Turk, coercing the Basuto, and now 
they wanted to coerce the Irish. They 
had coerced the constituencies by their 
caucuses, and coerced Parliament by 
their edture. Ministries in the past 
had earned for themselves nicknames. 
There was ‘a Broad-Bottomed Minis- 
try ;”’ there was ‘‘a Ministry of All the 
Talents ;”’ and, somewhat significantly, 
there was ‘‘a Short-Lived Ministry.” 
The present Government, if they did not 
alter their course, would be known in 
history as ‘‘the Ministry of Coercion.” 
Mr. RITCHIE said, that whilst he 
agreed with much that had been uttered 
by the hon. Member for Newcastle, there 
was a good deal in which he could not 
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to the fact that agrarian crime had 
diminished; but it did not seem to 
have occurred to him that Parliament, 
being called together to consider the 
state of affairs in Ireland, was the very 
reason why that agrarian crime had 
diminished. He had also found fault 
with the statistics. It was true that 
these might not be, in many respects, 
such as they would have desired ; but 
the case for the Bill did not rest entirely 
upon the statistics, and, indeed, if the 
compilers had merely wanted to ‘‘ make 
out a case,”’ as the hon. Member had sug- 
gested, they could easily have achieved 
that purpose much more effectually. But 
there had been statementsfromthe Bench, 
from hon. Gentlemen who had boasted 
in that House that the Land League was 
paramount in Ireland, and from Ministers 
of the Crown; and it was not to be sup- 
posed that right hon. Gentlemen did not 
bitterly regret the occasion which com- 
pelled them to frame such a monstrous 
indictment against their own rule. He 
himself, as a Member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, had had an op- 
portunity of making himself acquainted 
from other sources with the state of 
things in Ireland. He had no hesitation 
in saying that the evidence he had heard 
had convinced him that the state of affairs 
was as serious as anything that had been 
reported. Professor Baldwin, who, with 
Major Robertson, had been appointed 
Assistant Commissioner to the Agricul- 
tural Commissioners, had not disguised 
the great sympathy he felt with the 
peasants of Ireland, and his testimony 
was, therefore, of additional value; but 
even in July, the first time he went 
before the Commissioners, he had 
stated that the condition of affairs in 
Ireland was hardly paralleled in his 
experience. In December the aspect of 
the country had grown to be such that 
he had said— 

“Tf you want to prevent a revolution, it is 
absolutely necessary to legislate on the ques- 
tion ;”’ 
and then— 

‘‘ Tf there is nothing done in the way of legis- 
lation in the spring of 1881, the available forces 
at the disposal of the Queen may not be sufli- 
cient to keep the peace ;” 
and, finally— 


‘Unless something is done, I should not be 
surprised to see an organized attempt to destroy 
landlords.” 
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Professor Baldwin was, at one time, of | 
opinion that any legislation adopted | 
should be of a remedial character; 
but when he was before the Commission 
in December, he was strongly of opinion 
that while he would like to see both 
remedial legislation and coercive legis- 
lation brought in, the coercive could not 
wait for the remedial measures, though 
he wished both to be introduced at once; 
and in this expression of opinion Major 
Robertson had agreed. He (Mr. Ritchie) 
was not astonished that so many Mem- 
bers of that House had urged the in- 
troduction of remedial before coercive 
measures. There had been speeches by 
responsible Ministers of the Crown which 
very naturally led them to take up that 
ground ; and he himself had read utter- 
ances in which it was laid down that the 
true remedy for this state of affairs was 
not force, but re:nedial legislation. But 
nothing could be more detrimental to 
law and order than to advocate any such 
doctrine. When law and order had been 
restored, he would ‘gladly support the 
Government in applying any remedy 
which might be just to the present con- 
dition of Ireland; but to say that the 
restoration of Jaw and order should be 
contingent on the passage of any legis- 
lation whatever, seemed to him to strike 
at the root of all law and order. He 
could not admit that the Irish tenant 
now groaned under an oppressive law. 
He granted that, in many cases, the law 
was, perhaps, strained — unnecessarily 
and greatly strained—and by that much 
misery was entailed on the peasant occu- 
pier. But it was not the fault of the 
law. When the Land Act of 1870 was 
before the House, they were told that 
if that Act passed the tenant would be 
placed on a footing towards his landlord 
which was hardly equalled, and not ex- 
celled, by that of any tenant-farmer in 
the world. When the Commission sat 
in Dublin, the demands of the Land 
League were comparatively small. They 
stated that their programme was what 
was commonly known as the ‘‘three F’s.”’ 
But things had advanced very much since 
then; and the League now demanded 
that the land should be retained by the 
tenant-farmers at a rent which should 
not exceed Griffith’s valuation. Now, 
although the Agricultural Commissioners 
were divided on some points, they were 
unanimously of opinion that any legis- 
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would simply be the grossest act of 
robbery ever sanctioned in any civilized 
country. [An hon. MemBer: It is too 
much.}] Griffith’s valuation was founded 
on the prices of produce at the time it 
was framed. Those prices were—butter, 
7$d. per lb.; beef and mutton, 334. per 
lb.; and pork, 23d. per lb., and it was 
no exaggeration to say that those prices 
had now more than doubled. He asked 
the hon. Members below the Gangway 
this question. Supposing he undertook 
to let them the grass lands of Ireland at 
Griffith’s valuation, would they under- 
take to supply him with the produce of 
that land at Griffith’s prices? They 
would have nothing to do with the 
amount he would pay, in the first place, 
for the land; and as to the increase in 
the cost of labour, he would have no ob- 
He 
had put this view of the case before wit- 
nesses whohad attended the Commission ; 
but, after consideration, they had declined 
to make any such bargain. Although he 
was prepared to vote for the Bill, he 
would do so with considerable reluctance. 
He did not suppose that a more severe 
measure had ever been introduced into 
the House; and he believed that, al- 
though not altogether, yet, in the main, 
it was the fault of the present Govern- 
ment that had rendered it necessary for 
the House to pass that repressive legis- 
lation. If the Government had taken 
the advice of all those who were com- 
petent to advise them when they acceded 
to Office, and, instead of catering for a 
little cheap popularity, had asked for the 
renewal of the simple and inoffensive 
Peace Preservation Act, he believed they 
would not now be in the humiliating 
position of proposing such a stringent 
Coercion Bill. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment had been, to the last degree, 
remiss in putting the ordinary law in 
force. He could understand people com- 
ing forward and saying—‘‘Oh! the 
Government were not a little unwilling 
to see a little agitation in Ireland in 
order to make a smooth way for their 
Land Bill,” although he should be sorry 
to say he believed that to have been 
really the case. The Prime Minister 
had told them that the Land meetings 
were a great source of agrarian crime, 
and yet no attempt had been made to 
prohibit them until agrarian crime had 
risen to an enormous and alarming ex- 
tent. There were many ways in which 
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the Government might have shown some | He was aware that he and those who 


vigour and determination, for that was 
all that the peaceable people in Ireland 
wanted ; but, instead of that, they saw 
weakness and vacillation on every hand. 
The peaceable people could do nothing 
themselves, but were left to throw them- 
selves into the hands of the Land League, 
whose power had become paramount. He 
believed that a repressive measure had 
now become absolutely necessary, al- 
though he expressed a hope that, in 
Committee, the Government might find 
it right and possible to assent to some 
modification of the extreme stringency 
of the provisions of the Bill. He should 
be disposed to support them as the re- 
sponsible Ministers of the Crown if they 
could not see their way to agree to some 
such modification ; but he desired to be 
distinctly understood as holding them 
answerable for the present position of 
Ireland and for the necessity of intro- 
ducing that measure. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that he | 


had been an attentive listener during the 
course of the debate, and he was much 


struck with the weakness, not to say | 


worthlessness, of many of the arguments 
adduced in support of the measure. On 
the previous night an hon. Member had 
argued that the Bill could have no terrors 
for honest men ; that it would not touch 
these or innocent men ; and that it would 
affect only the evil-doers and the workers 
of mischief. He distinctly challenged 
that opinion ; and believed that the Bill 
had terrors for honest and innocent men, 
many of whom would suffer under it. 
But any argument was supposed to be 
good enough when it was a question of 
coercing Irishmen. Under a Coercion 
Bill in England many of the police might 
arrest habitual criminals; but the people 
of England would not tolerate that 
course, because the liberties of the peo- 
ple would be thereby imperilled. More 


than one hon. Member had said they might | 
| House night after night. 


trust to the good sense, consideration, 
and tender mercies of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to see that this Bill was 
not unfairly applied. Why not apply the 
same rule to England? But the people of 
England, if England were subjected to a 
Coercion Bill, would not trust the en- 
forcement of it to the good sense of the 
Home Secretary. But an argument that 
was regarded as good enough to apply 
to Irishmen and Irish liberties would not 
be listened to in the case of Englishmen. 
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thought with him were arguing against a 
foregone conclusion. Hon. Members on 
his side of the House had over and over 
again declared with more or less diffi- 
dence and misgiving their intention to 
support the Government; but still it was 
his duty to contend against what was not 
only a restrictive, but a tyrannical mea- 
sure. That duty they were bound to 
discharge, and they would to the best of 
their ability. They had to discharge it, 
too, at some peril; because the Irish 
Members were somewhat in the position 
of Irish tenants—they had been evicted, 
but re-admitted as caretakers. ‘Their 
tenure was gone; they were now tenants- 
at-will, liable to expulsion at a moment’s 
notice. They could remember this, at 
all events, that even if that be so, hon. 
Gentlemen on either side of the House 
need not flatter themselves that they were 
in any better position. The case of the 
Government for this Bill had utterly 
broken down. It had been examined 
and proved to be a matter of very smail 
The Returns, had been 
shown over and over again, comprised a 
majority of threatening letters. ‘Take 


as 


| that, however, out of account, and no 


doubt some excess remained; but crime 
in Ireland week by week grew small by 
degrees. What was the ground on which 
urgency was claimed for this measure ? 
To his mind the only reason for the press- 
ing forward of this Bill was a fear that if 
its passing were delayed there would be 
no agrarian crime in Ireland on whieh to 
support the Bill. Did hon. Members 
forget that when there were agrarian 
troubles in England there were agrarian 
crimes of a most serious character in 
England, and that the oppressors of 
that day were not shot, because guns 
and powder did not then exist, but were 
shot with bows and arrows or mutilated 
with knives? Yet, in view of such facts, 
the Irish people were insulted in that 
The Prime 
Minister, in a recent speech, argued that 
these agrarian crimes did not follow 
eviction, but were the consequences of 
meetings of the Land League. ‘To ask 
that House or any other Assembly to 
believe that was to ask too much. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman had compared 
evictions to sentences of starvation and 
death. Could anyone believe that the 
Irish tenant who had been evicted knew 
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Land League had held a meeting in his 
neighbourhood? The Land League 
meetings had not led to outrages. He 
had been present at many Land League 
meetings, and at every one of them he 
had heard crime and outrage scouted. 
There was hardly a meeting held through- 
out the length and breadth of Ireland 
during the course of this agitation at 
which some speaker did not denounce 
crime and outrage. At several of those 
meetings clergymen were present; 
clergymen took the chair, and they al- 
most invariably spoke strongly against 
the commission of crime and outrage 
and immorality of every sort, even 
against little disturbances among the 
people themselves. They urged that 
the meetings should disperse peaceably ; 
that the people should not go into the 
public-house; that they should do no- 
thing which would bring discredit on their 
cause. He was present at meetings at 
which clergymen were not present; and 
on those occasions he himself advised 
the people in that sense. As to the se- 
quence of outrage upon the meetings of 
the Land League, he wished to remind 
hon. Members that the dark designs of 
vengeance took some little time to ma- 
ture. It was rarely that the eviction 
was quickly fellowed by the shot— 
months, and in some cases years, elapsed 
before vengeance reached the oppressor. 
He, therefore, contended that it was 
utterly false and misleading to argue 
because a number of these agrarian out- 
rages came nearer in point of time to 
the Land League meetings than to the 
evictions, that, therefore, these outrages 
were occasioned by the Land League 
meetings and not by the evictions. ‘I'he 
Fenian movement in America was the 
return blow for evictions which had taken 
place years, perhaps a generation, be- 
fore. It was in that way that men born 
in America endeavoured to wreak their 
vengeance on those who had oppressed 
their fathers and mothers in Ireland in 
bygone years. The Right Rev. Dr. 
Lynch, the Bishop of Toronto, had pub- 
lished a letter on the Irish question ad- 
dressed to the people of Canada, and in 
it he said that the Irish Americans 
burned to revenge their fathers’ wrougs 
in that way; and stated that it had 
been said that the Irish people were 
more or less than human to bear the 
treatment they had done, and that they 
deserved all they got if they were slaves 





enough to bear it. It was said that the 
Land League had an unwritten law, and 
these words were expected to create great 
effect upon the people of England; but 
what was this unwritten law? Was it 
anything very terrible or not? The 
words ‘‘ unwritten law” ought not to have 
such an alarming effect in this House or 
elsewhere. There were unwritten laws 
in every society, even in the House of 
Commons, and the British Constitution, 
of which they heard so much in Ireland, 
but of which they saw so little, was in 
itself an unwritten code. What was this 
terrible unwritten law of the Land 
League of which hon. Members had 
spoken with such dread? It merely 
went to the extent of saying that no 
Irish tenant farmer was morally bound 
to pay to his landlord a rack-rent which 
left himself and his family in a state of 
starvation ; and that, considering that 
the great competition for land in Ireland 
had been the cause of forcing up the 
rents in Ireland, it was desirable, for 
the welfare of the country, that farms 
from which the tenants had been evicted 
for the non-payment of unjust rents 
should be left upon the hands of the 
landlords; and that these rules should 
be carried into force not by means of 
private outrage, but by the force of 
public opinion. These were the un- 
written laws of the Land League, and 
he declared his intention to abide by 
them here or elsewhere. But they were 
to have coercion. If there was any virtue 
in coercion the Irish people ought to be 
the most law-abiding people on the face 
of the earth, for during the last 100 
years there had scarcely been a year 
when there had not been some Coercion 
Act passed regarding them. In 1802 
there was a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act; in 1806 there was another 
suspension, which was followed in the 
years 1823, 1838, 1849, 1856, 1868; 
and now in 1881 the same thing oc- 
curred again. Surely this system of co- 
ercion had been tried enough, and these | 
oppressions of the Irish people could not 
passlightly over their hearts, even though 
beneficent and speedy remedial legisla- 
tion followed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR, in oppos- 
ing the Motion, said, that on a previous 
occasion he had complained of the sta- 
tistics of crime, on which the Bill of the 
Government was based, that they were 
not compiled on the principle which was 
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followed when Mr. James Lowther oc- 
cupied the position of Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant. Exception was 
taken at the time to his statement, and 
he had, therefore, felt it necessary to 
make more careful inguiry into the facts. 
The result of his examination had been 
to confirm him in his view, that while 
the last Government, which had not 
agrarianism on the brain, furnished 
Returns in which the crimes committed 
were properly classified, the Returns 
now laid before Parliament attributed 
almost every crime committed in Ireland 
to agrarianism ; and, furthermore, split 
up almost every crime into two or more 
divisions. counting each division asa se- 
parate offence. But even admitting, for 
the purposes of argument, that the sta- 
tistics of the Government were trust- 
worthy, he denied that they were of a 
character to justify the present applica- 
tion of the Government. He found that 
the number of crimes committed in the 
three countries for a normal year and for 
an equal population was as follows:— 
Ireland, 3,842; England, 4,767; and 
Scotland, 6,487. With all their eager- 
ness, the Government were only able 
to make up a total of 2,590 agrarian 
offences all over Ireland in 1880. When 
it was considered that Ireland was a 
purely agricultural country, and that 
nearly all the interests and property in 
Ireland were agricultural, it was very 
natural to conclude that the great 
majority of offences other than those 
purely personal would have relation to 
agricultural interests or property. While 
crimes of an agrarian character num- 
bered 2,590, crimes of a non-agrarian 
character numbered 3,084. It was thus 
evident that there were more crimes of 
a non-agrarian than of an agrarian 
character. It was admitted that Ireland 
contrasted favourably with other coun- 
tries in respect of normal crime, and, 
therefore, it might be claimed that the 
2,590 agrarian offences were not suffi- 
cient to justify the Government in seek- 
ing for exceptional powers. The total 
number of all offences for all Ireland 
was 5,674; and, for an equal popula- 
tion in an equal period, England pro- 
duced 4,767 offences of a very serious 
kind, and Scotland 6,487. If Ireland 
produced only 5,674, in an exceptionally 
bad year, why was not special legislation 
proposed for England and Scotland? 
The Chief Secretary, finding that he was 
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not sustained on a comparison of statis- 
tics, said he would take his stand on 
another argument, and it was that the 
cases in Ireland might be shown to be 
much worse by counting the numbers 
engaged in them. This test might be 
accepted if it were to be applied equally 
on both sides of the water. Let it be 
applied to the disturbances in Durham 
and in South Wales, or to the riots in 
Lancashire, were 2(),000 offences were 
committed in one day, according to this 
method of calculation. The right hon. 
Gentleman sought to excite the passions 
of hon. Members by dwelling on indivi- 
dual cases, in which, undoubtedly, a great 
deal of barbarity had been displayed ; 
but Ireland need not fear the applica- 
tion of that test, for it would be easy to 
pick out from the records of English 
criminality five or six instances of bru- 
tality and ferocity for every one com- 
mitted in Ireland. On Sunday, in the 
Bayswater Road, he met with a miser- 
able object—a man, whose eyesight had 
been destroyed by three youths holding 
his eyelids open for half-an-hour. When 
the number and the character of the 
offences failed to prove his case, the 
right hon. Gentleman fell back on his 
second line of defence—the paralysis of 
law in Ireland. It might be admitted 
that the law was, to a great extent, 
paralyzed in Ireland; but it had been 
frequently paralyzed in England, and 
that was one of the means by which our 
liberties had been established. When 
death was the punishment for sheep- 
stealing, the prosecutor would not come 
forward, witnesses would not give evi- 
dence, and juries would not convict. 
Their consciences revolted from giving 
effect to the law, and it had to be altered. 
The brightest pages in the history of 
England recorded the stand made by 
English juries in favour of the liberty 
of the Press. The history of the law of 
libel was a record of the refusal of juries 
to find verdicts, because law was on one 
side and justice on the other. Again, 
many women who were committed for 
trial on charges of infanticide were found 
guilty of concealment of birth, The re- 
luctance of juries and witnesses in Ire- 
land was paralleled by instances which 
were looked back upon with pride in the 
history of English law; and the present 
state of things in Ireland was intelligible 
when thus read inthe lightof English his- 
tory. The right hon. Gentleman had ad- 






















vanced another argument; he insinuated 
that the Government had discovered a re- 
bellious organization or conspiracy, and 
everything that conld be done was done 
to support that idea. He (Mr. O-Connor) 
however, did not hesitate to express his 
opinion that the whole of the present 
scare had been deliberately concocted 
with the intention of embittering the 
minds of the people of England against 
the Irish people and their Representa- 
tives in order to strengthen the hands 
of the Government in carrying their 
measure of coercion. The fact that a 
placard was posted in many places was 
in itself only an evidence of extensive 
organization. He did not believe that 
the Government had the least ground to 
believe that there was any conspiracy 
or sedition on foot. Their emissaries 
had been endeavouring to get possession 
of the minute-books of the Home Rule 
Confederation; if there had been any- 
thing of a treasonable character in their 
intentions or movements, he felt couti- 


dent he should have had some hint of 
it; but he declared upon the word of 


an Irish gentleman he did not believe 
that such an organization, or anything 
like it, existed. He admitted there was 
a very considerable and lamentable in- 
crease in a certain class of crime in 


Treland ; but he denied the statement of 


the right hon. Gentleman that the in- 
crease was to be attributed to the ex- 
tension and development of the Land 
League. There was no direct connec- 
tion between the Land League and the 
outrages. At the same time, he believed 
there was an indirect connection between 
them, inasmuch as both outrages and 
meetings were produced by the inhu- 
manity of the landlords. An increase 
in the number of evictions led to an in- 
crease in the outrages, and also to an 
inerease in the meetings of the Land 
League. The inhumanity of the land- 
lords inereased, step by step, with the 
misery of the people. It was distressing 
to have to speak on this occasion. A 
sense of unreality pervaded the House 
at that moment. One might as well 
bay the moon as address the House. 
The Government were not prepared to 
listen to argument. They were per- 
fectly deaf to every appeal, and so were 
the majority they commanded. He had 
no hope of being able to influence the 
Government. What they had said they 
would carry out. But although the 
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Irish Members might not be able to 
avert the outrage about to be put on 
their country, they would have the satis- 
faction of feeling that, in circumstances 
of exceptional difficulty, they did their 
best according to their belief in defend- 
ing the sacred cause of the rights and 
liberties of their country. 

Tue O’ DONOGHUE said, that they 
had now reached the stage when it be- 
came their duty to consider the principle 
of the Bill; and it might be stated to be 
a substitution in Ireland of arbitrary 
powers for Constitutional freedom, and 
the removal of all the safeguards of that 
individual liberty which the wisdom and 
experience of generations had enabled 
them to obtain. If this Bill passed, the 
Lord Lieutenant and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would have power to lock any man up 
for the next 18 months. No defence 
would be permitted, and the public 
would know nothirg about the matter, 
except what could be gathered from some 
second-hand statement with which they 
might be favoured by the Chief Secre- 
tary. Persons in the position of the 
right hon. Gentleman must, to a great 
extent, be dependent upon the informa- 
tiun supplied by others. But the posi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was 
peculiar, He was a complete stranger 
to Ireland, a mere novice in Irish 
politics, and in all matters relating to 
the land movement he was dependent 
for information upon sources utterly un- 
reliable and corrupt. In every case he 
would be advised to arrest, either by 
magistrates paid or unpaid—and they 
were all of the same kidney, having, as 
they thought, a direct interest in the 
suppression of public meetings and the 
punishment of agitators—or by the 
police, who would be set in motion by 
the magistrates. In the exercise of their 
most ordinary Constitutional rights, the 
Irish people would feel that they were not 
safe, that they exercised them at their 
peril in attending public meetings, in 
writing to the Press, in advising with 
their neighbours as to the course they 
should take. They would feel that they 
were watched by officials predisposed to 
misconstrue their every act and their 
every word; and that nothing stood be- 
tween them and imprisonment but the 
remote chance of the Chief Secretary 
taking a different view from those who 
would endeavour to control his judg- 
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ment. Whenever a measure of coercion 
was introduced, an attempt was made to 
reconcile them to it by saying that the 
rights of individuals must be sacrificed 
to the public good. He admitted that 
as a general rule; but denied its appli- 
eation to the present condition of Ire- 
land, where the Government were going 
to sacrifice the inalienable rights of the 
people to enable landlords to assert pre- 
rogatives which had no moral sanction 
and could only be asserted by a resort 
to the most intolerable tyranny. The 
Trish landlords asked for this Bill, and 
the Irish nation protested against it. 
The landlords asked for it in order that 
they might use it for the purpose of ex- 
torting rack-rents from the tenants—a 
process which would fill their pockets 
and reduce millions to penury and star- 
vation. It might be said that the action 
of the Government was prompted by the 
extended organization of the Land 
League. What was the object of the 
League? Why, to secure the firm pos- 
session by the tenants of their holdings, 
and to prevent extortion by the land- 
lords. What was the object of this Bill ? 
It was to facilitate the collecting of 
rents by the landlords, when all Consti- 
tutional action on the part of the tenants 
and their friends would be suspended. 
It was clear that the Government had 
been looking back to the precedent set 
in 1845 by Sir Robert Peel, whose Coer- 
cion Bill was called a Bill for the Pro- 
tection of Life, while the Bill of the 
Government was called a Bill for the 
Protection of Person and Property. But 
the peculiarity of this Bill was that it 
would hand over to two officials—the 
Lord Lieutenant and the right hon. 
Gentleman—both of whom knew no- 
thing of Ireland, the lives and govern- 
ment of the Irish people. They would 
be the decrees of the magistrates, who 
in all matters relating to the land move- 
ment were not to be trusted. The ma- 
gistrates in the district in which he re- 
sided were literally furious because they 
could not now do as they formerly did. 
The fact was, that in all questions arising 
out of the land movement the people of 
Ireland had lost all confidence in the 
magistrates. The provisions of the Bill 
would be worked by the police, who 
would be set in motion by the landlords 
—that was to say, the magistrates—to 
whom the Government were going to 
entrust the liberties of the Irish people, 
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and no land meetings would be allowed 
on the ground that, if they were, rents 
would not be paid, and therefore they 
would interfere with the rights of pro- 
perty. The other night the Prime Mi- 
nister almost smiled at his simplicity in 
thinking that Irish Members should get 
assistance from the Liberal Party in 
resisting the Bill. The Liberal Party 
had always calculated on the support of 
Irish Members in passing any measure 
for the benefit of England ; and, there- 
fore, they ought to carry out their often- 
repeated promise of establishing equality 
of rights in every part of the United 
Kingdom. The House would see how 
much the Irish magistrates would have 
to say to the Bill; and, therefore, he 
would urge upon the House, and espe- 
cially upon the Liberal Party, to de- 
prive those magistrates of all power to 
interfere with public meetings which 
was not allowed to magistrates in Eng- 
land. In Ireland, two or three magis- 
trates might conspire to deprive the 
people of the right of meeting. In Eng- 
land, when a riot was expected, the ma- 
gistrates could proclaim the meeting; 
but if no riot occurred the proclamation 
became a dead letter, and no action 
could be taken upon it, because it could 
not be held that there had been any 
breach of the law. That was the state 
of things they wanted to see established 
in Ireland. He would also refer to the 
construction placed upon the Bill by the 
Prime Minister. That construction was, 
of course, the authoritative one. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the in- 
accurate conception which, he said, had 
been formed of the Bill by Gentlemen 
below the Gangway. They had spoken, 
he said, as if the Government were le- 
gislating to prevent agitation, to pre- 
vent the expression of popular discon- 
tent, to put a stop to the free discussion 
of grievances and the criticism of the 
existing state of things. The Bill, ac- 
cording to the right hon. Gentleman, 
was not directed against the Land 
League. The Land League could not be 
touched unless it was the means of the 
perpetration of outrages or abetted them. 
The Bill did not interfere with the 
liberty, or even with the licence, of dis- 
cussion. It did not even interfere with 
the utterance of the most subversive of 
revolutionary doctrines. It might not 
only recommend changes in the law, 
but, within certain limits, positive 
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breaches of contract. It was a liberal 
state of the law which allowed men to 
go to such lengths as those. He would 
ask the House to pay particular atten- 
tion to that language of the Prime 
Minister, which meant that the Land 
League had an undoubted right to ad- 
vise the Irish tenant not to pay rent if 
they thought those rents were too high 
—not to endure rack-rents. But that 
was just what the Land League had 
been doing—what the tenant farmers 
had been doing. It was what both 
would continue to do. The Land 
League never had a doubt that its posi- 
tion was unassailable ; but they, never- 
theless, rejoiced to be supported by such 
an authority that their conduct had been 
within the limits allowed by law. Fol- 
lowing the advice given by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), they would continue to bring the 
passive resistance of a united people to 
bear upon the crying injustice of which 
the Irish farmers were the victims. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) had repudiated any parallelism 
between the Anti-Corn Law League and 
the Land League. But he contended 
that there was the greatest similarity 
between the two. The Anti-Corn Law 
League was directed against the terri- 
torial class on account of the injuries 
which they inflicted on the farming and 
labouring classes. So was the Land 
League. They kept, however, within 
the law. So did the Land League. If 
in Ireland there had been exceptional 
circumstances, they were of English 
creation, as Parliament had rejected 
the wishes of the Irish people. The 
Prime Minister had thought fit to speak 
of trades’ unions as marking an onward 
step in the love of law and order on the 
part of the working classes of England. 
Now, he (The O’Donoghue) might state 
at once that trades’ unions had his entire 
sympathy. He believed them to be ab- 
solutely necessary for the protection of 
the operative classes, and it was far 
from his wish to charge them with any 
illegality. There was, he contended, a 
complete analogy between the action of 
trades’ unions and that of the Land 
League, and that analogy consisted in 
an identity of the objects pursued, which 
was to provide adequate means of living 
for their members. Trades’ unions 


gained their object by obtaining higher 
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wages, and the Land League by pro- 
viding for the tenant a lower and more 
reasonable rent. Much had been said 
with regard to the Law of Contract ; 
but how often had trades’ unions called 
upon the operatives when they had en- 
gaged to work for a certain rate of wage 
to leave their employment until their 
wages had been raised. The Land 
League, while denying that there was 
anything that could be called contract 
in the proper sense of the term, did not 
hesitate to advise tenants to discontinue 
paying rents which were too high, and 
not to give the landlord any rent unless 
he chose to accept what was fair. It was 
beyond the ingenuity of the Prime 
Minister to show that the analogy was 
not a fair one. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that trades’ unions marked an 
advance in the history of this country. 
He must apply the same language to 
the Land League. He would remind 
the Government that they had recog- 
nized the fact that the tenantry had a 
property in the soil—that there was a 
partnership between the landlord and 
the tenant. The complaint of tenants 
was that they were not getting their 
fair share of the profits—that, in fact, 
they were being robbed—and they called 
upon those who were responsible for the 
welfare of Ireland to step in and say 
that right should be done. 

Mr. LODER observed, that the 
speeches that had been delivered since 
the Motion for the introduction of the 
Bill before the House showed that there 
existed a large preponderating opinion 
in favour of themeasure. He protested 
against the way in which the time of 
the House had been consumed by hon. 
Members below the Gangway, who re- 
presented about one-eighth of the con- 
stituency of Ireland, and the persistent 
manner in which they tried to prove 
that this Bill was not necessary. They 
rested their arguments almost entirely 
on the Returns in the Blue Book of 
agrarian outrages, which they said were 
exaggerated, because they were fur- 
nished by the Constabulary, who were 
as tainted by prejudice as the magis- 
trates. He (Mr. Loder) could not con- 
ceive why the magistracy in Ireland or 
the Constabulary were less reliable than 
they were in England. Those Returns, 
hon. Members must remember, were not 
made up for the occasion; they were 
Returns annually furnished to the House 
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They were not cooked up 
for the occasion. They were, however, 
very instructive in one way. They 
seemed to point at the influence for 
good or evil which hon. Gentlemen 
below had with their constituents. In 
April, 67 outrages were recorded; in 
December, 866; and in January, 439. 
He (Mr. Loder) thought he was justified 
in deducing, from these figures, that the 
greater the number of meetings the 
greater were the number of outrages. 
It was in October, November, and De- 
cember that the hon. Gentlemen were 
more frequent in their attendance at 
Land League meetings, and as they were 
engaged in that House in January, both 
meetings and outrages fell off alike in 
number. There was another reason why 
the latter had fallen off. It was that 
Bill, and the fear of its operation—more 
especially the retrospective part of it. 
And there was one more reason—it was 
that there was no temptation or cause to 
commit outrage. Process-servers had 
lost their occupation, they dared not 
serve notices; agents dared not collect 
rents ; tenants who could and would pay, 
dared not pay. They held their rents 
unmolested, and the landlords awaited 
the time when the law which was now 
dormant might, by this Bill, be active 
once more to protect their property and 
the lives of their dependents. The hon. 
Member for Tralee (The O’Donoghue) 
had just stated that the Bill was a Bill 
to collect rack-rents, by which term he 
(Mr. Loder) supposed the hon. Member 
meant unfair and oppressive rents. He 
chose to forget that the Government had 
promised to bring forward remedial 
measures dealing with the Land Law 
in Ireland. If that Bill was worth any- 
thing, it must do justice to the tenant 
as well as the landlord. The hon. Mem- 
ber for New Ross (Mr. Redmond) had 
also just stated that the Irish were a 
law-abiding and God-fearing people. 
He (Mr. Loder) joined issue with him, 
and wished to protect them, and there- 
fore supported the Bill. They were 
told that shooting at persons and at 
houses, houghing and maiming animals, 
firing homesteads, ‘‘ Boycotting’’ and 
carding, were within the reach of existing 
laws of the country, and there was no 
necessity for suspending the Habeas 
Corpus. But law in Ireland was de- 
clared by the Government and the 
Judges to beimpotent. Evidence could 
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not be obtained—juries dare not convict 
—felons went unpunished. But there 
was an unwritten law. There was a 
fear and a terror of the Land League 
Courts, their edicts and their punish- 


ments, sure and severe. It was at this 
law, these courts, and these edicts that 
this Bill was aimed, and to which he pro- 
posed to give his cordial support, for 
the better protection of the law-abiding 
and God-fearing people of Ireland. Was 
it to be tolerated that the Executive 
should shrink from the execution of 
its duty and should abrogate its func- 
tions in favour of an irresponsible and 
self-elected confederacy? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) boasted 
the other night that the Land League, 
of which he was a member, had knocked 
the law of the land into a “‘ cocked hat.” 
That was true; but was it to remain 
true? But what was behind all this? 
He (Mr. Loder) did not believe that it 
was the Land Question. The Land 
Question was the catspaw. Opportunity 
had been taken of the depression of the 
times; a bribe of non-payment of rent 
had been held out, men had been got to 
unite on this subject; but it was to be 
used as a lever for something of far 
greater importance—namely, the disin- 
tegration of the Empire, which England 
could not and would not permit. Ire- 
land required rest and peace ; peace and 
quiet would bring confidence, and con- 
fidence capital for improvements. As 
regarded the retrospective ingredient of 
the Bill, his view was that treasonable 
speeches which led to a breach of the 
law would be difficult to decide by indi- 
vidual cases, but not from concurrent 
action and from antecedents. A man 
might make an ill-judged statement 
once, it might be unpremeditated, or 
else so considered ; but a persistent repe- 
tition would made that statement cri- 
minal. He wished to see a stop put to 
that fever of agitation, and that without 
loss of a single day or hour. Agitators 
should be made to reflect and look back 
on their past conduct before they com- 
mitted themselves again. They must 
not be allowed to begin their course as 
with a fresh lease, but be made answer- 
able for their former acts, if they thought 
fit to repeat them. The object of that 
Bill was not coercion, but protection ; and 
the sooner the people of Ireland were 
made to feel that their lives and their 
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it would be for them and their unhappy 
country. He should, therefore, vote for 
the Bill without hesitation. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, that notwith- 
standing the able speech which had 
been made in favour of the Bill by the 
Prime Minister, and notwithstanding 
the able speech made in introducing 
the second reading by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, he could not see his 
way to support so extreme a measure, 
believing it to be unnecessary. Not- 
withstanding what had been said by the 
right hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) yesterday, he regarded? the 
measure as a thoroughly despotic one. 
It gave the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
and the Chief Secretary more absolute 
powers than the Emperor of Russia had 
given to the Chief General of the Police 
in that country to put down the Nihilists, 
and he had failed to learn that secret 
societies of the nature which had flourished 
in Russia existed in Ireland. The Bill 
sought powers equal to those exercised in 
days gone by by despotic Monarchs when 
they crowded their dungeons with inno- 
cent victims. It was a strange thing to 
him that a statesman of the ability and 
possessed of the high and noble qualities 
ot the Prime Minister, who had at various 
times lifted up his voice on behalf of the 
oppressed Nationalities of South-Eastern 
Europe, should own support so extra- 
ordinary a measure to deal, not with 
foreigners, but with his own fellow-coun- 
trymen in the Sister Island. He could 
not help feeling that the Premier had 
been driven against his own judgment 
to support such a measure. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would even 
now pause in his course, and introduce a 
remedial measure before proceeding any 
further with the Bill before the House. 
The main reason for introducing the 
Bill appeared to be the existence of 
agrarian offences which the existing law 
was alleged to be unable to cope with ; 
and the Premier and the Chief Secretary 
had both endeavoured to show that the 
crimes remained unpunished because of 
the action of the Land League. But as 
the number of evictions lessened the 
crimes decreased, and there was no doubt 
that the action of the League had de- 
creased the number of evictions. When 


the Compensation for Disturbance Bill 
was thrown out by the House of Lords, 
right hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
Treasury Bench had predicted that out- 
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rages would follow in all probability. 
But they did not then charge the Land 
Reformers with being likely to prevent 
the perpetrators of outrages being 
brought to justice; but, on the contrary, 
charged the responsibility for a possible 
increase of crime upon the action of 
the House of Peers. He had been at 
a loss to understand why Ministers had 
exercised so much mystery with regard 
to their Irish Land Reform policy. He 
felt driven to the conclusion that the Mi- 
nisters could not have a policy. One of 
the charges made by the Members of the 
Government against their Predecessors 
in Office was that they kept their inten- 
tions too much in the dark. It appeared 
to him that now they were in power the 
present Ministers adopted the same line 
in their domestic policy that the late Go- 
vernment did in their foreign policy. 
They were not acting fairly to the Liberal 
Party in keeping them so long in the 
dark as to the nature of the remedial 
measure they contemplated bringing be- 
fore the House. They acknowledged the 
measure to be necessary, but declined to 
say what kind of one it was to be. He 
advised Ministers before they went any 
further to take Parliament into their con- 
fidence, and to tell them what they in- 
tended doing to put an end to the dissatis- 
faction and alleged disorder in Ireland, 
as they admitted that coercion alone was 
not sufficient. The statistics which had 
been placed before the House with re- 
gard to agrarian and non-agrarian crime 
did not sufficiently prove to his mind the 
necessity of passing a Bill to deprive 
5,500,000 of their fellow-subjects of 
their liberties. The liberties of all these 
people were to be placed in the hands 
of the miserable 12,000 police who 
existed in Ireland, and who had hitherto 
failed in a right and energetic perform- 
ance of their duties. In his judgment, 
the liberties of the people of Ireland 
ought not to be placed in the hands of 
men of that stamp. On examining 
the statistics wit regard to agrarian 
crime, he found the Return tediously 
swollen with threatening letters signed 
‘“‘Rory,” evidently intended to hoax. A 
number of the offences had arisen 


out of family quarrels which had existed 
for two or three years, and, in one 
particular case, for nine years, and these 
could not be termed agrarian crimes aris- 
ing out of the Land League teachings. 
The ordinary law was sufficient to deal 
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with such cases. The feeling which had 
prompted the asking for such extraor- 
dinary powers appeared to him to be an 
anxiety to lay hold of the leaders of the 
Land Reform agitation. If this was not 
so, he could not see the reason for the 
retrospective clause. He regretted that 
he should be obliged to oppose the Go- 
vernment; but he had as yet heard 
nothing which would induce him to vote 
for this Bill. If he were to vote for it he 
should be acting in a manner which he 
should consider to be hard, arbitrary, 
and monstrous against those of his 
fellow-countrymen who had the mis- 
fortune to be designated Irishmen. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN would oppose the 
Bill because it would destroy all liberty 
in Ireland, inasmuch as the freedom of 
every man would be at the mercy of the 
mere suspicion of the vindictiveness of 
any constable or other informer in the 
country. As to the state of crime in 
Ireland, he maintained that the condi- 
tion of the 5,000,000 of her population 
as to crime would favourably compare 
with that of any country in the world. 
The other day he read in Zhe Standard 
an account ofthe crime of one district in 
one county in England, which showed 
that in that limited area there were no 
less than 14 cases of murder in one year, 
besides other offences ; whereas in the 
whole of Ireland there were only 14 
cases of murder. He believed, how- 
ever, that the repression of crime was 
not the real object of the measure, but 
the imprisonment of the leaders of the 
Land League and the protection of the 
landlords while extorting rack-rents 
from their unfortunate tenants. The 
question of coercion was not one of to- 
day or yesterday. The late Lord Stan- 
ley, speaking in Ireland in 1844, said 
that the remedy for distress and discon- 
tent was not emigration or coercion, but 
a system by which a tenant might be 
able to invest his labour and capital in 
the land. He (Mr. O’Sullivan) thought 
that was clearly what was wanted in 
Ireland, and not a Coercion Bill. The 
real remedy was a comprehensive and 
just settlement of the Land Question. 
Coercion Bills had been tried over and 
over again, but every time they had 
proved a complete failure. Corpora- 
tions, Boards of Guardians, and Town 
Commissioners had passed resolutions 
condemning such a measure. As long 
as Irishmen were treated unjustly they 
would be discontented.; and, in his 
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opinion, the great difficulty England 
had in governing Ireland was in not 
properly appreciating that fact. If they 
took an ordinary Englishman and beat 
him unjustly, but showed him clearly 
that they were able to beat him, he 
would go away quietly and not resist it 
in the least. [‘*Oh, oh!”] It was a 
well-known fact. If he could not resist 
effectually he would turn round and beat 
a weaker brother or his wife. But, on 
the other hand, if an Irishman were 
beaten unjustly he would return blow 
for blow if he could; and if he were 
unable to do so he would even pull his op- 
ponent down under the water, although, 
atthe same time, he mightdestroy himself. 
There was no people who loved justice 
more than the Irish; but when treated 
unjustly, they resented it in every pos- 
sible way. The Irish Members believed 
that this was a wanton and unjust mea- 
sure, and that it was their duty to take 
every means in their power to defeat it. 

Mr. MACLIVER pointed out, in reply 
to those who said there was no necessity 
for the Bill, that if there were no offen- 
ders there could be no sufferers. He 
thought that hon. Members from Ireland, 
when the accuracy of the Police Statistics 
was contested, could not fairly say, ‘‘ So 
much the worse for the facts.” Surely 
they could not deny the facts that had 
been adduced by the Chief Secretary 
and the Prime Minister? Hitherto no 
Irish Member had accounted for the 
circumstance that the extraordinary in- 
crease of agrarian crime had directly 
corresponded to the growth of the Land 
League; and it would be well if those 
who spoke of the wrongs of Ireland ad- 
dressed themselves to an explanation of 
this fact. Representing an English con- 
stituency, he had as strong a desire to 
maintain the liberty and freedom of Ire- 
land as any Irish Member; but he felt, 
in common with the great majority of 
hon. Members of the House, that the 
Government were justified in asking for 
exceptional powers to enable them to 
suppress crime and protect life and pro- 
perty. At the same time, the Bill would 
not have received much support from 
that side of the House but for the con- 
viction that it would be accompanied by 
a measure of a truly remedial character. 

Mr. DALY felt that it was his duty 
to record his protest against the mea- 
sure under the consideration of the 
House, and to complain of the uncandid 
manner in which it had been introduced 














by the Chief Secretary. Oould it be 
accurately said that its coercive pro- 
visions were all contained “in one 
clause, and that not along one?”’ He 
further protested against that measure 
because they were all perfectly aware 
that in similar circumstances no English 
Minister, however eminent, would have 
the temerity to introduce such a Bill for 
England. He also complained that the 
introduction of the measure had been 
accompanied hy circumstances tending 
to create prejudice against the Irish 
Members, and to deprive them of fair 
play. Last week there had been an un- 
usual and unnecessary array of police, 
constables in the Lobby and the other 
approaches to the House; and he re- 
gretted that the Government should 
have thought fit, in order to influence 
the public mind, to resort to those 
theatrical displays of force, as though 
violence were really apprehended. Such 
expedients were decidedly unfair, and 
militated seriously against a calm and 
dispassionate consideration of the ques- 
tion at issue. Again, the retrospective 
clause in the Bill would be fatal to the 
measure if the matter were dealt with 
impartially. What was to be the limit 
of time before the passing of the Act 
within which the alleged offences for 
which men were to be arrested and im- 
prisoned without trial must have beea 
committed? Was it to be 5, 10, 15, or 
20 years? The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had declined to give his reasons 
for asking Parliament for some of the 
extraordinary powers which he now de- 
manded. Surely in no free country 
should any Minister be allowed to take 
away men’s liberty without stating the 
ground on which he sought for such ex- 
ceptional powers. With regard to the 
precedent which the Westmeath Act of 
1471 was said to furnish for the present 
Bill, he maintained that the two cases 
were in no way analogous. In 1870 
there were four murders committed 
in Westmeath, and seven murders at- 
tempted, while an organized and power- 
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ful Ribbon conspiracy also prevailed in | 
that county. Last year there were seven | 


murders in all Ireland. He had an in- 
timate knowledge of the county of Cork; 
and he believed that no county of equal 
population in any part of the United 
Kingdom could show a smaller amount 
of crime than it did last month, accord- 
ing to the Returns before the House. 
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vinced him that some of the incendiary 
fires in the neighbourhood of Cork 
would be detected and punished if the 
police supervision were really efficient. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland, he was 
sorry to find, had been guilty of great 
want of candour, owing, apparently, to 
the exigencies of State-craft and the de- 
sire to rush that Bill through the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman said it might 
be not an unfair way of reckoning out- 
rages to reckon them, not by the person 
against whom they were committed, but 
by the number of those who committed 
them. He then referred to the outrages 
committed by parties of 17 and 20 men, 
and sought to argue that they should be 
reckoned as 17 and 20 separate out- 
rages. Reference was made to obser- 
vations of the Recorder of Galway on 
the fact that the normal number of pro- 
cesses in his Court—namely, 300—had 
been reduced to 30, and it was suggested 
that that reduction was attributable to 
intimidation. He did not know what oc- 
curred in Galway ; but he did know what 
occurred in the Province of Munster. 
Farmers who had not paid rent to their 
landlords had discharged their debts to 
small shopkeepers so far as was in their 
power, and that would cause a reduction 
of the number of processes in their dis- 
trict. As a Liberal by conviction and 
profession, he declared that it was with 
pain and regret that he witnessed the 
spectacle of a Conservative—the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill)—having to plead 
with a Liberal Government to mitigate 
the terms of the despotic and unconsti- 
tutional measure which they proposed 
to impose on the people of Ireland. If 
this Bill was to be imposed upon them, 
it ought to be imposed in a tone of calm- 
ness and moderation, and not in anger. 
He had looked in vain for that to which 
the Irish Representatives were entitled 
—namely, some words from the Prime 
Minister counselling moderation to hon, 
Members who had displayed impatience 
on the subject, especially to hon. Mem- 
bers who sat below the Gangway on 
the Ministerial side of the House; for 
though the measure of coercion was cer- 
tain, and would inevitably pass into 
law, probably before he saw his own 
city again, what equal certainty was 
there of a large and comprehensive 
measure of remedial legislation . being 
passed? He asked that question be- 
cause, even if concurrently with the co- 
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ercion measure the outlines of a Land 
Bill had been submitted, he would, for 
one, have endeavoured to have swal- 
lowed the other; but they had only the 
promise of a remedial measure; and he 
need not refer further than in his own 
experience to the fate which befel the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill last 
Session as to the probability of its being 
fulfilled. What reasonable supposition 
was there that the state of things for 
Ireland should not be that, while they 
had the Coercion Bill, there would be 
absent from the people any remedial 
measures? It might be said—‘‘ Think 
of the character of the men who com- 
pose the present Government.” But 
the Government was certainly not im- 
mortal; and it might happen that in 
the struggle of carrying through the 
Land Bill Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment might have to go to the 
country, and, at any rate in Ire- 
land, their position would be very much 
weakened by their coercion proposals. 
The displays that were being made in 
Ireland now were more theatrical than 
real. The movements of flying columns 
were not due to any fear of rebellion, 
but they were part of the policy of the 
Government to threaten, subdue, and 
terrorize. Why was it that calm counsels 
did not prevail now as they did when the 
present Secretary of State for India 
introduced the Reference of the West- 
meath Bill to a Select Committee? On 
that occasion, the noble Marquess used 
these words— 


“ Bad as the case is, it is not one which we 
think requires legislation in haste or in panic. 
There has been quite enough of hasty legis- 
lation, and we believe that any legislation not 
based upon a full and complete knowledge of the 
extent of the evil, and of the nature of the evil, 
and of the cause or causes of the evil, would fail 
in its object.”"—[3 Hansard, cciv. 996.] 


He added, then, that the case did not de- 
pend upon figures and assertions of the 
Government; and he warned the House 
that they would evade their responsi- 
bility if they took for granted any state- 
ments from a Minister while they had 
an opportunity of analyzing and examin- 
ing them. There had been no analysis 
and examination now; but everything 
that was deprecated then was being 
done now. Hon. Members were taking 
statements without inquiry, and were 
evading the responsibility of enlightened 
examination. He claimed to be as great 
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an advocate of law and order as any hon. 
Member of the House, for in his own 
case the results of 40 years’ industry 
were inseparably interwoven with the 
maintenance of law and order. He 
looked upon the present condition of 
things as temporary, and trusted that 
the promised legislation would bring 
peace and prosperity. The important 
question was, How was Ireland to be 
governed in the future? They proposed 
at the present moment to seize her by 
the throat, and then to administer some 
doubtful panacea. He would not refer 
to the past history of Ireland more than 
to say it was sufficient commentary upon 
it that, in the 80 years the countries had 
been united, the present Bill would be 
the 59th measure of coercion; and yet 
they complained of a want of patience 
on the part of the people of Ireland. It 
was not natural that a man should have 
the same regard for order in Ireland as 
in England under such circumstances, 
In conclusion, the hon. Member said he 
should go to Ireland, convinced that in 
the manner of the conception of the Bill, 
and in the theatrical effect tried to be 
produced by the Government in order to 
have it passed, the Irish people were 
being badly treated by the British Go- 
vernment. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he would not have taken part in that de- 
bate had it not been that the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) had made, 
in his eloquent speech, a statement which 
he (Sir Henry Holland) thought ought 
not to pass unchallenged ; and which he, 
perhaps, was able better than any other 
Member in the House to answer. He 
referred to the description given of the 
treatment of the convict Davitt in the 
English prisons. But, before replying to 
that statement, he desired to express his 
deep regret that so eloquent and earnest 
a debater as the hon. Member for New- 
castle should have thought it right to 
put forward such exaggerated and high- 
coloured arguments—arguments which 
tended not only to damage the cause 
which the hon. Member was pleading, 
but to lessen his own influence in the 
House and in the country. And, surely, 
no high-flown eloquence was needed on 
the present occasion. Was not the 
gravity, and, he would add, the sadness, 
of the present position of affairs suffi- 
ciently brought home to the minds of all 
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statement, stripped of all eloquence and 
burning words, that now, in the latter 
part of the 19th century, they were 
compelled, or thought themselves com- 
pelled, to continue a system of coercion 
in Ireland, which had lasted so long, and 
with so little effect? Was it not griev- 
ous that the words uttered so long ago 
by Spencer were applicable to the pre- 
sent time—namely, 

“ That although there have been divers good 
plots devised, and wise councils cast about the re- 
formation of Ireland, it is still its fatal destiny 
that no purposes whatever which are meant 
for her good will prusper or take good effect.” 
No doubt, the past legislation for Ire- 
land, which, at some periods, deserved 
the name of iniquitous, was partly 
the cause of the existing discontent, as 
the recollection of it was kept alive in 
the breasts of the people; but he (Sir 
Henry Holland) was ready to admit that 
perhaps a want of sympathy, a want of 
real understanding of the wishes and 
feelings of the people, evennow interfered 
with and lessened the benefits of their 
remedial legislation. But, however that 
might be, a crisis had now arrived which 
made it necessary for them to suspend 
their sympathy until peace and order 
were restored, and until the power of the 
law had been again established in that 
unfortunate country. He (Sir Henry 
Holland) did not care to discuss the ques- 
tion whether the statistics of agrarian 
outrages, which had been laid before the 
House, were or were not strictly accu- 
rate. Granting that they were in some 
cases exaggerated, though he was not at 
all prepared to make that concession, he, 
and those on that side of the House who 
supported the Government, did so, not 
relying on the statistics, but relying on 
the solemn statements of the responsi- 
ble Ministers of the Crown, upon the 
charges of able and impartial Judges, 
such as Mr. Justice Fitzgerald and Baron 
Dowse, and upon the elaborate state- 
ment made by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Law) in his lengthened opening 
of the late prosecution in Dublin. It had 
been urged that agrarian outrages had 
of late diminished, and he (Sir Henry 
Holland) was not prepared to dispute 
that fact. But why had they diminished ? 
Partly, no doubt, because the Land 
League leaders had of late done all they 
could to repress such outrages. But the 
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to be effective. If tenants did not pay 
their rent and found that they were not 
thereupon evicted, if persons did not pay 
their debts and found that process was 
not served upon them and could not be 
served upon them, why should they 
commit outrages—why should they dis- 
turb the immunity which they were en- 
joying’? The Land League had appealed 
to the most sordid side of human nature, 
and therein lay their power; the Land 
League had defeated the law, and se- 
cured to their followers an immunity 
from paying their just debts; then, why 
should not those followers obey the dic- 
tates of the Land League and remain 
quiet? This, he (Sir Henry Holland) 
believed to be the real cause of the re- 
cent diminution of crime in Ireland. 
And now he would address himself to the 
special point to which he had before re- 
ferred. The hon. Member for Newcastle 
had, after paying a just tribute to the 
eloquence and zeal ot the Prime Minister 
on behalf of Poerio and the other 
Italian prisoners, ventured to state that 
the treatment of Davitt in the prisons 
here was as harsh and iniquitous as the 
treatment of Poerio in the dungeon at 
Naples. He (Sir Henry Holland) was 
astonished at the boldness of that state- 
ment, and he could give it an unqualified 
denial. He had seen and conversed 
with Davitt, when Davitt was in Ports- 
mouth Convict Prison ; he had, as one of 
the Penal Servitude Commissioners, been 
present when Davitt was examined before 
the Commission, and he could, therefore, 
speak confidently as to the treatment 
which Davitt received in prison, and as 
to the nature of his complaints. Hon. 
Members could satisfy. themselves upon 
the point by referring to the evidence ; 
but he would venture to caution them to 
distinguish carefully between the state- 
ments made by Davitt, who gave his evi- 
dence very fairly, upon his own know- 
ledge, and those which he made upon 
the report of other prisoners, and the 
general belief of other convicts. Davitt, it 
was true, complained of the size of sonie 
of the cells and of the occasional want 
of warmth or ventilation. But, contrast 
these complaints with the well-authenti- 
cated statement of the horrible den in 
which Poerio was lodged. Davitt com- 
plained that sometimes the potatoes were 
bad, the soup thin, the meat and bread 
‘bad, and not sufficient in quantity. But 
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upon the assumption that such complaints 
were occasionally well-founded, to com- 
pare the case with thatof Poerio? Let 
any hon. Member read the accounts of 
the food furnished to the Neapolitan 
prisoners, and he would then be in a posi- 
tion to judge of the value to be attached 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle. He would not now trouble 
the House with any further proof of the 
recklessness of that speech; but he had 
thought it right, as the speech was one 
of such eloquence, to deny at once its 
accuracy upon this one essential point, 
and not to let the statement go forth 
uncontradicted into the country. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, he was reluctant 
to take a part in the debate; but he 
wished to ask the Government what dis- 
tinct assurance they could give that, 
when the Executive was strengthened 
by the powers with which it would be 
armed when the Bill passed, the rights 
of landlords would not be pushed to the 
uttermost ? He did not wish to censure 
the whole class of landlords; but there 
were some, unfortunately, who took the 
very fullest advantage of their legal 
position. It was all very well to say 
that there were agitators among the 
Members sitting in the House as Repre- 
sentatives of some of the Irish consti- 
tuencies ; but it could not be denied that 
among the hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men sitting on the Ministerial Bench 
were to be found Gentlemen largely 
responsible for the present state of 
things. It was true that there had been 
a great deal of disorder ; but in the large 
constituency which he represented un- 
broken peace had prevailed under the 
most trying circumstances. He yielded 
to no one in that House in his desire for 
law and order; but how could he face 
his constituents if he had to tell them 
that he had strengthened the hands of 
the Government in upholding those who 
oppressed them? He knew of a land- 
lord who had never granted a lease for 
more than one, two, or three years; the 
renewals, when there was always a rise 
in the rents, cost the tenants £4; they 
were not allowed to build, or even make 
a drain on the land without permission, 
could not take a stranyer in their house 
for more than two nights, and were 
actually not allowed to marry outside 
the tenantry. The present state of things 
was intolerable ; and unless the Govern- 
ment did sumething practical towards 
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meeting it, he trembled to think of what 
would take place in Ireland before this 
legislation was completed. He believed 
that in many of the poorer districts of 
Ireland rents would not be paid without 
bloodshed. He, therefore, hoped some 
modification ‘of the law would be intro- 
duced suspending eviction. Where the 
land was poorest the rents had been, 
and were, the highest in proportion to 
the value of the land. The time had 
come for action prompt and stern. What 
the Government might do was this— 
they might establish a Court for a valu- 
ation of rent. A proposal of that kind 
was supported by the Commission under 
Lord Bessborough, and why should it 
not be established forthwith ? That 
would give the tenantry an opportunity 
of stating their grievances. It was all 
very well to say they had had a good 
harvest; but one good harvest would 
not put the bulk of the people on their 
legs. At the present moment one in 
every six of the tenant farmers in Ire- 
land might be said to be bordering on 
insolvency. The reason why they had 
joined this agitation was that it was the 
only means possible, short of bloodshed, 
by which the attention of that House 
would be called to the subject. He 
denied altogether that the opposition to 
payment of rent was malicious, for the 
great bulk of the people were honest, 
and simply asked for a fair solution of 
the question. Before enforcing on them 
this Coercion Bill, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would give some clear outline of 
the remedial measures they intended to 
propose. On that would depend the 
happiness and prosperity of all, perhaps 
the lives of some. He looked for a 
measure comprehensive in its details, 
decisive in its character, and final as far 
as human foresight could provide—a 
measure which would give stability to 
the social institutions of the country by 
increasing largely the owners of land, 
giving to landlords their just rights, and, 
at the same time, securing to the tenant 
and to the hardy mountaineer the profits 
of reclaiming the vast and beautiful 
wastes of his native land. It was not 
for that House to turn a deaf ear to any 
cry of distress, especially as the agitation 
would sap the very foundations of society, 
and had already thrown the country 
back 50 years at least. He condemned 
much that had been said and done; but 
the agitation must be met by remedies, 

















not by force. Until he heard some clear, 
decisive indication of the remedial mea- 
sures intended to be brought in, he 
should feel it incumbent on him to op- 
pose the various stages of the-Bill now 
under discussion. 

Mr. LEAMY denied that Members 
who supported coercive legislation were 
acting, as the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Tottenham) had said, in accordance with 
the feelings of the majority of the Irish 
people. The large number of Petitions 
presented to Parliament by the most im- 
portant of the municipal and local bodies 
of the country against such legislation 
clearly proved the contrary. He (Mr. 
Leamy) would oppose this Bill, even if 
the Government brought in a compre- 
hensive Land Bill. He was afraid the 
Ministry had a good reason for not 
giving them the outline of their Land 
Scheme, because, if they did, they would 
lose the support of many hon. Gentle- 
men on their own side of the House in 
pressing forward the Coercion Bill. The 
Government expressed their surprise 
that the Irish Members made such a 
determined stand against this Bill; but 
did they think they could pass the 
most stringent Coercion Bill ever pro- 
posed in that House as if it concerned 
nothing higher than the mere privi- 
leges of a Vestry? The hon. Members 
opposite who supported this Bill had de- 
clared that they had the most perfect con- 
fidence in the way in which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would ad- 
minister its provisions ; but they forgot 
that during the next two or three 
months, in which the greater number of 
the arrests would be made under this 
measure, the right hon. Gentleman 
would be too busy in London to be able 
to inquire into every case; and the re- 
sult would be that numbers of innocent 
persons would suffer, because the pro- 
visions of the measure would fall to be 
administered by the local magistracy, 
who were the landlords, and by the 
police. It was absolutely certain that 
so long as suspicion was substituted for 
proof, that the innocent would suffer ; 
and Mr. Isaac Butt, in 1870, had said 
that more wrong, more misery, and more 
suffering were inflicted in Irish prisons 
during a single year of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act than were in- 
flicted in the Bastille during the 20 years 
which preceded its demolition. With 
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rages, it now turned out that the break- 
ing of a pane of glass in a solicitor’s 
window in the town of Roscrea was the 
work not of a vindictive, evicted tenant, 
but of a half-lunatic old woman who 
had never had anything to do with the 
land. Yet the police, to whom the 
whole facts were known, had thought 
fit to include that offence among the 
agrarian outrages. There had been no 
slackness on the part of the jurors in 
the County Waterford to convict when 
the evidence established the offence. 
The Chief Secretary had said that it was 
necessary to pass this Bill for fear the 
Fenians should attempt to take advan- 
tage of the Land League movement for 
their own purposes; but was not the 
right hon. Gentleman, by bringing in 
this Coercion Bill, playing into the hands 
of the violent party in Ireland? How 
was it that the British Parliament could 
never give any measure of Land Re- 
form to Ireland without first making 
the Irish people hate it and the Govern- 
ment? It was said that the object of 
making the Bill retrospective was to 
enable the Government to strike down 
the leaders of the Land League; but he 
warned the Government that for every 
man that was struck down ten would 
spring up in his place. How was it 
that, whereas when Sir George Grey, in 
1860, brought in a Bill to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act he proposed that the 
measure should remain in force for six 
months only, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary now asked that this 
Bill should be continued for 18 months? 
It had remained for the most dis- 
tinguished Government that had ever 
sat upon the Government Benches and 
for the right hon..Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, who had been received by the 
people of Ireland as their friend, to 
bring in the most severe Coercion Bill 
that had ever been introduced into that 
House. 

Mr. FINIGAN observed, that the 
ready and cordial support which the 
Government had met with from the 
Conservatives should have led them to 
view such assistance with suspicion. He 
had no confidence in the promise of re- 
medial measures, for as the Trojans 
of old feared the Greeks, even when 
offering them gifts, even so he distrusted 
the Government. With regard to the 
houghing of cattle, there had been only 
16 cases in Ireland in November ; 
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whereas in England in the same month 
323 outrages had been reported by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. An hon. Gentleman had said 
he would prefer the liberty of the many 
to the license of the few. Well, then, 
if the license of the few was to be 
stopped, let the House put an end to 
the evictions which were certain to be 
resorted to by a handful of bad land- 
lords in Ireland. When this Bill was 
introduced, the Chief Secretary assumed 
the responsibility for the statistics fur- 
nished by the Irish Constabulary; but 
when those statistics were shown not to 
be trustworthy, and the Returns for 
November came in, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman declined to be responsible for 
them. Therefore, in the first part of 
their case for coercion the Government 
had broken down. But if they examined 
the statistics for November, the case of 
the Government would be found to be 
still further weakened. In November 
there had been 342 threatening letters 
and 222 alleged outrages. There were, 
therefore, fewer outrages than before; 
and the Government said that was owing 
to this Bill. But nonotice had been given 
of the Billin November. In Dublin, Kil- 
dare, Louth, Wicklow, and Westmeath 
there was no crime. In Leitrim there 
were 24 crimes; but that was owing to 
the fact that the worst and most rack- 
renting landlords in Ireland were to be 
found in that county. The landlords 
there had endeavoured to evict their 
unfortunate tenants; the tenants re- 
sisted, and that was the cause of the 
outrages. That was also the case in 
Kerry and the West Riding of Galway. 
During the Fenian troubles there was a 
certain Administration in Ireland which 
played with treason and revolution; and 
he was afraid that the Irish Govern- 
ment—he meant the Government re- 
presented by Dublin Castle—was now 
playing with treason and nourishing 
Fenianism. If any Government lent 
itself to that policy it inflicted injury 
on the State, and was unworthy of 
confidence. But it was not treason the 
Government wished to deal with. What 
it wished to do was to satisfy the land- 
lords in Ireland at the expense of the 
Irish people. What had the Land League 
done? ‘The landlords had been pre- 
vented evicting tenants by the strength 
of the public opinion which had been 
raised. Do not let the House deceive 
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itself. It was not by coercion that the 
laws could be remedied or crime stopped. 
He condemned emphatically the retro- 
spective character of the Bill. He hoped 
the proclamation which had been posted 
throughout Ireland, as in Yorkshire, 
would not be considered as the work of 
any but a small handful of persons. 
He did not believe that any important 
section of the Irish people had anything 
to do with it, or that in their innocence 
they could be guilty of outrages with a 
view of bringing on remedial legislation. 
He did not believe in the existence of 
any widespread Fenian or secret con- 
spiracy either in Ireland or England; 
and he thought the Government were 
only playing on their fears in order to 
warp their judgment. He hoped the 
Government would seriously consider 
the desirability of omitting the retro- 
spective clause, because it was opposed 
to the spirit of justice, and would do 
more injury to the cause of peace and 
order than hon. Gentlemen could weil 
believe. He should like to know what 
protection was to be given to the un- 
fortunate tenants who were unable to 
pay their rents, and who would run the 
risk of being evicted while this Coercion 
Bill was in existence? What pledge 
would the Government give against tlie 
carrying out of an unjust law? In his 
own county (Clare) there were three 
landlords who had distinctly said that 
as soon as the law was passed they 
would evict their tenants. In 1866, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright), in speaking on the Coercion 
Bill of that date, had said that the Go- 
vernment might put 500 men into gaol, 
but that the harvest of insurrection and 
misery would again be reaped. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to have 
forgotten, now that he was in Office, 
the wise words which he had then used. 
It had been alleged that the system of 
agitation now being carried on in Ire- 
land was without parallel in the history 
of England. But what had happened 
in 1832, when the great Reform Bill 
had been thrown out in ‘“ another 
place?” Why, the men of Birmingham 
had threatened to carry rifles on their 
shoulders to effect their purpose. In 
Ireland there was no desire to push 
matters to such an extreme; they simply 
agitated within what was allowed by 
the Constitution. Whatever might be 
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the fate of the Bill, the Irish Members 
would do their utmost to protest against 
the tyranny of that House, and the 
tyranny that was proposed to be im- 
posed on their country. 
Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Mr. 
Speaker; Sir, there were a few words 
which dropped from the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down which appeared 
to me to throw considerable light upon 
our present position. The hon. Gentle- 
man, in repudiating the charge which 
he said had been unjustly made against 
many of his countrymen, of an intention 
to commit outrages and cause alarm in 
England, used this expression. He said 
he was convinced that his friends, or 
rather those of whom he spoke, would 
not in their innocence be guilty of trans- 
actions of that kind for the sake of 
bringing about remedial legislation. 
That observation illustrates very much 
the position in which, I think, we now 
stand. We have to consider at the pre- 
sent moment not what it may be thought 
desirable to do in the direction of what 
is called remedial legislation, but what 
measures we ouglit to take to meet the 
state of things that has been brought 
about, either in innocence or in wicked- 
ness, with the view, real or avowed, of 
bringing on remedial legislation. At 
the present moment we have but one 
question before us. We have to consider 
the question which has been submitted 
to us by the Government, and the de- 
mand which they now make upon us, 
that we should confide to them additional 
and exceptional powers for the purpose 
of providing for the better maintenance 
of law and order in Ireland. We have 
to set aside for the moment—though 
only for the moment—the question of 
any other class of legislation which it 
may be the duty of this House to enter 
upon at a future time. Now that Her 
Majesty’s Government come forward and 
ask Parliament for additional and extra- 
ordinary powers for the purpose of main- 
taining law and order, we have to ask 
ourselves two questions. We have, first 
of all, to ask ourselves whether a case 
of real necessity for such powers is made 
out ? And, secondly, whether the Govern- 
ment which asks usto confide such powers 
to them is one to whom we can entrust 
the powers which they demand at our 
hands? With regard to the first of these 
questions, whether there is a real neces- 
sity for exceptional powers, I am bound 
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to say that it seems to me that the case 
has been completely made out. We have 
been told that force is no remedy; but 
force may be, and sometimes must be, 
the proper remedy for particular evils. 
No one supposes that all the troubles 
and difficulties which attend the govern- 
ment of Ireland are to be solved by the 
application of force. I never heard of 
anyone who was foolish enough to say 
that. I do, however, say, in contra- 
diction to what has been said in other 
quarters, that, as applied to that which 
is the crying evil of the moment, force, 
properly applied, is a remedy, and is 
necessarily the introductory step to all 
other measures that will have to be un- 
dertaken. I shall endeavour in a moment 
to make good that proposition. But 
assuming for the time that we have to 
consider how the agitation ought to be 
dealt with, we have to ask ourselves 
whether it is true that there is such a 
state of things in Ireland as to require 
special measures. In regard tothe case 
laid before us, I think that it has been 
made out. I do not refer merely to the 
Statistics and Returns which have been 
laid upon the Table. We have those 
before us, and we have also before us 
statements that are made by the Govern- 
ment on its own responsibility, and facts 
which are notorious, and which many of 
us can confirm in a greater or less degree 
from our own personal observation, orfrom 
information which we have received from 
reliable sources. We have heard a great 
many criticisms upon the details of these 
Statistics, and the observation has also 
been made that of late, at all events, the 
number of outrages has diminished and 
that comparative calm is being restored 
to Ireland. We have had it impressed 
upon us, by Gentlemen well qualified to 
speak upon the point, that to a very 
great extent that diminution is due to 
the action of the Land League. I will 
not go into the question whether other 
causes have been at work. For my part, 
I believe that the greater activity of the 
Government, and the greater determina- 
tion shown by Parliament, have had 
their effect, and that the uneasiness, tlie 
alarm, and the unwillingness of many 
persons to subject themselves to severe 
measures have produced this state of 
quietude, for which I do not think we 
owe any thanks to the Land League. 
But, for the sake of argument, I will 
accept the view which is put forward by 
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hon. Gentlemen who deem the Land 
League to be the cause of the diminution 
in the number of outrages, and who 
would have us believe that if we would 
only let matters alone, trusting to the 
beneficial influences of the League, all 
would be right. I ask, if this is true, 
what does it mean? What are we to 
infer from the fact that the Land League 
holds in its hands the power of saying, 
‘** Now you shall rise; now you shall be 
quiet; now we will have outrages in 
order to alarm the people and force the 
Government to remedy your grievances ; 
now it is not expedient that such out- 
rages should go on. We say we are 
the people who can rule Ireland?” The 
argument used by these hon. Gentlemen 
on the part of the Land League is a 
suicidal argument. It proves a great 
deal too much. It reminds me of the 
old proverb, ‘‘ He who hides can find.” 
He who has exhorted the people in 
former times to make their power 
felt for the purpose of getting a 
good Land Bill, now comes forward 
and says that the time has come 
when it is more expedient to wait and 
be quiet, and so give colour to the state- 
ments of those who. plead their cause in 
Parliament. I think that an association 
which claims such power is a most dan- 
gerous association to deal with, and one 
that we cannot venture to trifle with. 
The Government state that they fear 
treasonable practices and treason-felony. 
We do not know what the evidence of 
this is, and it is impossible for the Go- 
vernment on such a point to lay the evi- 
dence before us; but I cannot help say- 
ing that an association such as this is 
exactly the sort of association that would 
. be a most dangerous machine for pur- 
poses of that character. I say that it is 
absolutely necessary, in the presence of 
such a machine as the Land League— 
owning to and glorying as it does in 
its ability to deal with the great popula- 
tion of Ireland—that the Government 
should be armed with the exceptional 
powers they ask. We are told that we 
are to look for the pacification of Ire- 
land in remedial measures. ‘‘ Remedial 
measures” is a phrase of a very mis- 
leading character. We know perfectly 
well that there are many things in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland to which it 
is desirable to apply remedial legisla- 
tion. No one disputes that in Ireland 
there may be many questions upon 
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which it may be desirable to legislate. 
No one denies that the Land Question; 
for instance, may require further consi- 
deration and legislation ; but if legisla- 
tion is required it is our duty, and it is 
the only true policy with regard to such 
legislation, that it should be undertaken 
upon its own merits, and not for the 
purpose of buying off agitation. This 
agitation deprives us of the proper 
means and opportunity of discussing re- 
medial measures. It hampers the Go- 
vernment in making their proposals, be- 
cause they have to look to their primary 
duty of preserving Jaw and order, and 
cannot discuss remedial measures while 
they have those other considerations be- 
fore them. But it hampers them also in 
another way; it demoralizes the people 
of Ireland. Iam not afraid at all, as 
a Member of this Imperial Parliament, 
and as one who takes an interest in 
the maintenance of English Sovereignty 
and English Law, of any of the direct 
consequences which are likely to result 
to England from the agitation in Ire- 
land. ‘I do, however, fear very much 
the effect which may be produced 
upon the Irish people themselves if 
these demoralizing proceedings and 
doctrines are allowed to go on un- 
checked and unchallenged. What is it 
that people are now being taught? Le- 
collect that anything which falls from 
persons in authority or influence, dan- 
gerous or objectionable as it may be, 
when uttered in this House, is tenfold 
more dangerous when it is addressed to 
the ignorant, or it may be the innocent, 
people of the Sister Country. We have 
had instances of the justice of what I 
say in some of the speeches which have 
been made at the Land League meet- 
ings. A few hon. Members of this House 
have allowed themselves to indulge in 
language which, if taken exactly ac- 
cording to the literal meaning of the 
words, might fall short of producing 
the dangerous results to which it 
pointed. But such language, falling 
upon the ears of an excitable audience, 
might lead to the most dangerous con- 
sequences, and indeed such, as we have 
seen, has too often been its effect. The 
Gentlemen to whom I allude have 
spoken of the landlords in terms which 
may fall short of a direct recommenda- 
tion that violence should be used against 
them, but which came up to the point of 
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bad name, you at once seal its fate.” 
But there are other cases of a much 
more dangerous and subtle description 
to which I desire to point. I refer to 
the language which has been used in 
this House and in these debates by a 
very high authority, from whom I had 
hoped to have heard better teaching— 
from an hon. and learned Gentleman 
who occupies a high position in the 
legal world, who is the leader of his Cir- 
cuit and a Queen’s Counsel (Mr. Charles 
Russell). That hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the other day sought to justify the 
recommendation to the tenants of Ire- 
land to hold the harvest, and he illus- 
trated his argument by saying that he 
saw nothing morally wrong in a starving 
man helping himself to a loaf of bread. 
Now, what is the inference which the 
people of Ireland are likely to draw 
from such language? They will not 
confine themselves to. holding the har- 
vest or refusing to pay their rents, they 
will apply the same doctrine to other 
matters, and not only will the landlord 
be defrauded, but it is not improbable 
that the baker also, and other creditors 
may suffer. Thus the foundations of 
morality and of common sense become 
sapped; while the people, in order to 
win their cheers, are encouraged to be- 
lieve in delusive remedies which contain 
no real cure for the difficulties in which 
they are placed. I wish to repeat what 
I have said more than once—that I am 
most anxious to enter upon this question 
of remedial legislation which we have 
been invited to consider. But, if we 
are to do any good, we must proceed on 
the grounds of common sense and jus- 
tice; and unless we put a decided stop 
to proceedings which violate both we 
can do no good whatever by remedial 
legislation. I say, therefore, that I 
think the Government have made out a 
case for applying exceptional legislation 
with a view to the maintenance of order 
and the putting down of agitation. | An 
hon. MemBer: It is not agitation.} I 
do not quite understand what the hon. 
Gentleman means who considers himself 
entitled to speak for the Government. 
That is the view, at all events, which we 
take of the question that is presented to 
us. We believe that we are now asked 
to entrust Her Majesty’s Government 
with exceptional powers for this parti- 
cular purpose—the purpose of maintain- 
ing law and order, and of putting down 
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anything in the nature of violence and 
agitation. I have looked at the Bill 
that is inour hands. It applies to those 
who are considered by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to be reasonably suspected of 
being guilty of treason and so forth, or 
of crimes punishable by law in a pre- 
scribed district, being acts of violence. 
And I say that the Government are per- 
fectly justified in asking for additional 
powers for putting down the system of 
violence and intimidation, which, by the 
very confession of the Land League it- 
self, is now prevailing in Ireland. Well, 
then, coming to the second question I 
put, and which was noticed by some of 
my Friends below the Gangway, and 
which, I noticed, raised a smile on the 
other side of the House, I refer to the 
question—Are we prepared to trust the 
Government with the powers which they 
ask us to confer on them? I answer— 
Yes, we are—sub modo—for we do 
not believe that the Government will 
abuse their powers. We are only 
anxious to know whether they will use 
them wisely, and we must say that their 
past conduct does not altogether show 
that foresight and that steadiness which 
we had a right toexpect. Nevertheless, 
I am prepared to support them in the 
demand they make. I am prepared to 
trust them with the powers they ask us 
to confer upon them; but I am not able 
to leave out of sight, though I do not 
wish to enlarge upon it, the fact that, 
by their loose talk and wild lan- 
guage while they were in Opposition, to 
say nothing of what we consider some 
feebleness in their conduct since they 
have been in Office, they have conduced 
to some extent, at all events, to the con- 
dition of things which now exists in Ire- 
land; and I say this—I have appealed 
before to the Gentlemen of the Land 
League to confirm my former statement, 
and I think I may almost appeal to 
them to confirm my second statement— 
that they have found in the ditference of 
the language used by Gentlemen on that 
Bench before they were in Office, and in 
their conduct since they have been in 
Office, much to give them cause to say— 
‘‘ We have been misled in some of these 
matters, and even a Tory Government 
would be better than the present Govern- 
ment.” [‘* Hear, hear.” ] I accept 
that cheer. I am not ashamed at all of 
the position of the Tory Party in its 
dealings with Ireland. I repudiate alto- 
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gether the suggestion that we have no 
remedies for Ireland but remedies of 
force. I deny that we desire, or that we 
are pleased at all at having to apply, 
coercion to Ireland. Coercion Bills are 
not particularly of our introduction. We 
have had more to do with relaxing 
Coercion Bills than imposing them. 
But, Sir, I consider that this is not a 
moment for Party recrimination; be- 
eause I think that all Parties in England 
may fairly say, looking back over a 
series of years, that there have been 
many mistakes in the government of 
Ireland by England in the course of 
those fifteen generations so eloquently 
alluded to by the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen). But, at the same 
time, 1 think we may say, at all events, 
during the recollection of the present 
generation and of late generations, that 
there has been a feeling on the part of 
all—an earnest desire on the part of all 
sections and of all Parties in this House 
and in Parliament and in England—to 
rectify, to remedy the evils which we 
see in Ireland; and that we, the Tory 
Party, claim as much as any other the 
credit for a desire to do our best to bring 
about harmony between the two coun- 
tries, and to take away all cause of 
offence between them. If we are to 
bring about that happy state of things, 
let us, at all events, endeavour to work 
as far as wecanin concert. I was struck 
by an observation in the eloquent speech 
of the hon. Member for Westmeath in 
the early part of the evening. The hon. 
Member imagined a sleeper who had 
gone to sleep a century ago, and had 


from time to time awoke to find the 


House of Commons still at its old work 
—imposing Coercion Bills on Ireland. 
Well, Sir, the hon. Member was indulg- 
ing in a work of fiction, and of course it 
was entirely in his power as the author 
of the fiction to make his sleeper awake 
at such times as were suited to his argu- 
ment; but I think it would not have 
been impossible for anyone else to take 
up the same line and make the sleeper 
awake at moments when measures of a 
remedial character were before the 
House. It would be easy, during the 
period the hon. Gentleman covers, to 
speak of a moment when the sleeper on 
awakening would have found Parlia- 
ment engaged in doing away with this 
abuse, or in carrying out that reform, 
and have been assured on each occasion 
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that it was the very last of the grievances 
of which Ireland could complain—that 
if we did but remove this anomaly, or 
grant that privilege, Ireland would be 
perfect, and the relations between the 
two countries would be put on a most 
harmonious footing. We had the En- 
cumbered Estates Act—I will not go 
into many other questions of a practical 
character which I might refer to—we 
had the Encumbered Estates Act not so 
many years ago applauded by many 
hon. Gentlemen who sat on the Benches 
opposite as the one great remedy that 
Ireland required, and one which was 
to bring about a change of landlords, 
and remedy all the evils Ireland then 
complained of.. That Act was passed in 
1847 or 1848, and I am referring more 
especially to the language used with re- 
gard to it by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter (Mr. John Bright). There have been 
other occasions on which similar lan- 
guage has been used with regard to 
other measures. If the sleeper hap- 
pened to awake in the year 1871, and 
had then gone to sleep again and had 
awakened once more in 1881, I think 
he would have rubbed his eyes a little 
and wondered what had become of the 
charming prospects which were held out 
by the Land Settlement of 1870. I can- 
not think that we do any good by en- 
deavouring to bandy charges from one 
Party or the other. I speak honestly and 
feelingly. I have said, and say again, that 
there is much in the condition of Ireland 
in regard to which all Parties may well 
search their hearts, and which may 
make them say—‘‘Is there not some- 
thing still due from us to that country ?” 
And I am prepared, if we are now to 
discuss these questions soberly, honour- 
ably, and in a business-like and sensible 
manner, to go fully into any of them 
that may be presented to me by the re- 
sponsible Government. But I say that 
it is essential, in the first instance, that 
we should have a state, at least, of quiet, 
in order that we may discuss ‘these ques- 
tions. What is it that Ireland requires ? 
She does not require merely that sort of 
sentimental language or spasmodic ap- 
peals to this or the other prejudice, in 
which we are so apt to indulge for the 
sake of catching a moment’s applause. 
What she requires is a steady, firm, 
just, kindly, and reasonable policy. Give 
her that, and avoid, as far as you can, 
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making Ireland the battle-ground of 
Parties. You may depend upon it, we 
have work enough to do, and it is work 
we may undertake with a good heart 
and a good conscience. We have heard 
sometimes of governing Ireland accord- 
ing to Irish ideas. I do not ask you to 
govern Ireland according to Irish ideas 
or English ideas; but I ask you, and I 
ask you in confidence, to undertake to 
govern Ireland according to the prin- 
ciples of truth and justice, applied with 
firmness, applied with caution, applied 
with persistency, and applied with a de- 
termination only to seek the good of that 
country and our common country; and I 
believe that, under the blessing of God, 
you will succeed in producing that result 
which we all so much desire. 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that in 
following the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just addressed the House, he hoped 
he might be permitted to say, having re- 
gard to the extreme anxiety avowed by 
the right hon. Gentleman to deal fairly, 
candidly, and kindly with all Irish ques- 
tions, and to redress all kinds of Irish 
grievances, it was a pity that some little 
attempt was not made by the late Govern- 
ment during the last six years to attain 
that end. |‘Oh!”] As to the ques- 
tion, however, now under immediate 
consideration, he must say that it ap- 
peared to him to be, after all, of some- 
what narrower dimensions than might 
have been supposed from many of the 
speeches they had heard. It was said 
that this was a measure to interfere with 
the liberty of the Irish people. If he 
thought that it was really such a mea- 
sure, he would not support it. He be- 
lieved, however, that it was a measure 
for protecting the liberty of the Irish 
people; and for this reason. Under 
existing circumstances, it was not, he 
submitted, a simple question of whether 
we should or should not have any coer- 
cion, but rather a question whether we 
should have the coercion of an unautho- 
rized body, or coercion, if it could be so 
called, lodged in the hands of the re- 
sponsible Ministers of the Crown, who 
would be accountable to Parliament for 
the exercise of their powers. [Mr. 
Fixtcan: No; in Dublin Castle.) He 


(the Attorney General for Ireland) would 
ask if, at this moment, it could be said 
that there was true liberty in Ireland ? 





In what did individual liberty consist— 
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for that was the only liberty he cared 
for? There was no such thing as abstract 
liberty. Upon what did liberty in Eng- 
land rest? It rested on the law which 
secured to every man the full right to do 
as he pleased within legal bounds, so lon 
as he did not interfere with the equ 
rights of others. [Mr. Frvican: Just 
law.] Upon what did liberty depend in 
Ireland? Had it the support of the 
law? No; because at present the law 
could not be enforced in Ireland, and no 
man could do as he pleased without the 
consent of the Land League. Mention 
had been made in the course of these 
debates of the statements made by those 
who were the authors and guardians and 
administrators of the law in Ireland— 
he meant Her Majesty’s Judges—whose 
especial duty it was to deal with all cases 
of infringement of the law that were 
brought before them. A few nights 
ago the right hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son) quoted a short passage from a state- 
ment made by Mr. Justice Barry. That 
learned Judge, charging the Grand Jury 
at Waterford on the 8th of December, 
said— 

‘‘Making every allowance for exaggeration» 
still, if one-tenth of what we hear and read is 
true, no sane man can deny that there exists in 
many parts of the country a state of things de- 
manding grave and and anxious consideration.” 
Passing on, he would call the attention 
of the House to the condition of things 
in the Western Province—Connaught, 
which consisted of five counties. There 
was this peculiarity about the Province 
of Connaught. His right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant (Mr. W. E. Forster) had quoted 
to the House a statement from the 
Charge to the Grand Jury at Galway, in 
which attention was called to the fact 
that at the Summer Assizes there had 
been a great diminution in the number 
of offences for trial. The number of 
prisoners was smaller than usual, and the 
Grand Juries were congratulated upon 
the fact. But what was the state of 
things at the Winter Assize. On the 
10th of December, Mr. Baron Dowse, 
charging the Grand Jury at Galway, said 
that he found in Leitrim, out of 75serious 
cases of outrage, only nine were made 
amenable to the law. Why was this? Be- 
cause in 61 of these personal outrages the 
persons assaulted either could not give 
evidence or would not, because they were 
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prevented by intimidation. Surely, that 
was a very serious state of things. Hon. 
Members talked of the ordinary law 
being sufficient; but if the people would 
not come forward to give evidence, or 
juries would not convict, he was afraid 
that the ordinary law was of very little 
value. The ordinary law was sufficient, 
no doubt, in ordinary times; but the times 
were not ordinary when no juries would 
convict, when juries could not even be 
found totry cases, and when neither prose- 
cutors nor witnesses would give evidence, 
In Sligo, out of 50 cases which occurred 
in the interval between the Summer and 
the Winter Assizes, only three could be 
brought to trial. In Roscommon, out of 
46 cases, only three were brought to trial. 
In the two counties in which the Land 
League was more thoroughly organized 
than any others, what were the facts? 
In Mayo 236 cases of outrage occurred 
between the Summer Assizes and the 
month of December, and of those only 12 
were made amenable to the law; whilst 
in 215 the prosecutors or witnesses either 
refused or could not give information. 
In the county of Galway there was only 
one case of outrage in which no evidence 
could be obtained; but out of 291 only 
12 were brought to trial ; and in 278 the 
witnesses refused to give evidence. Mr. 
Baron Dowse was, therefore, fully justi- 
fied in saying— 

“Tf this state of affairs is allowed to continue 
much longer, immediate danger to Ireland will 
be the consequence, and ultimate disgrace to the 
Empire of which she forms a part. No true 
friend of Ireland; no true lover of liberty, as 
contradistinguished from licentiousness, can 
dare to approve of the state of facts I lay be- 
fore you. I speak not alone in the interest of 
the victims of this reign of terror—as it is pro- 
perly called—but also in the interests of the 
poor people themselves, who are too often made 
the tools of men more crafty and designing than 
themselves.”” 


The House had already heard the Charge 
of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, delivered at 
Cork on the 7th of December. That 
learned Judge pointed out the intimida- 
tion and terrorism which prevailed, and 
the manner in which it affected all the 
relations of life. He showed how the 
mortgagee taking possession of mort- 
gaged land was driven from it by the 
Land League ; how the hotel-keeper was 
denied liberty to obey the law, and to 
receive guests; how the auctioneer who 
wanted to sell crops was prevented from 
carrying out thesale ; how the employer 
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was made to raise the rate of wages; how 
even the national schoolmaster, who was 
not agreeable to the local branch of the 
Land League, was compelled to resign 
his position. He (the Attorney General 
for Ireland) could himself bear witness 
that in the rescue cases more than half 
of them were instances in which the 
rescue was in opposition to the execution 
of judgments for shop debts. Even in 
the case of an ordinary creditor seeking 
to recover an ordinary debt, the same 
intimidation and lawlessness was brought 
to bear. The teaching and organization 
of the Land League were, in fact, so 
successful, that a debtor was not only 
not at liberty to pay his rent, but he was 
also at liberty not to pay his shop debts, 
and the result was that, in many parts 
of the country, it became impossible to 
obtain the debts due to ordinary shop- 
keepers and traders. Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald said— 

“T do not wish to be guilty of exaggeration, 
or to create excitement oralarm. I desire now 
to express myself in the calm and measured 
language that best becomes one to whom the 
administration of justice is committed; and I 
should fall short of my duty if I did not point 
out to you how, in several districts, embracing 
a large part of Munster, true liberty has ceased 
to exist, and intolerable tyranny prevails. Life 
is not secure; right is disregarded ; the powers 
of the law cannot be enforced, and dishonesty 
and lawlessness disgrace the land.”’ 

Again, he says— 

‘* T cannot shut my eyes to the fact that there 
have been very considerable failures of justice, 
and failures of justice that, I do not hesitate to 
say, have been produced by external influences 
operating on some of the jurors.” 


A most curious instance of intimidation 
occurred at Galway after the Assizes. 
The postmaster died, and Her Majesty’s 
Government appointed a successor. The 
local branch of the Land League re- 
garded the man appointed as successor 
with disfavour. A large indignation 
meeting was forthwith called, and the 
man appointed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the office of postmaster was 
attempted to be driven out-of the dis- 
trict. He wanted to know if there was 
real individual liberty, when things of 
that kind could take place and there 
was no law able to punish the perpetra- 
tors of them? It was not a question 
whether they were to have liberty or 
coercion, but a question whether they 
were to have liberty protected by the ordi- 
nary law of the land, or to have universal 
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licence and an utter disregard of all law. | children; to whom no man would sell 
The behests of the Land League were | either meat or bread; who was treated 


carried out by intimidation. They began 
with ‘‘ Boycotting,”’ and ended ultimately 
with outrage, and, if necessary, with 
murder. His right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright) was asked by an hon. 
Member whether he had ever heard 
anything so monstrous in the Land 
League agitation as the advice given at 
an Anti-Corn Law meeting to steal 
bread if necessary. The hon. Member 
added that he had never heard any dis- 
honesty imputed to the Land Leaguers. 
Now, he (the Attorney General for Ire- 
land) did not wish to enter into any 
minute inquiry upon the matter; but it 
would certainly occur to an ordinary 
mind that a recommendation not to 
pay a just debt, whether they could or 
not, at least very nearly amounted to 
dishonesty. In fact, the actual result was 
that in many parts of Ireland no debts 
could be recovered; and the County 
Courts had literally nothing to do. After 
all, no eloquence had, as yet, explained 
away the facts of the case, or shown 
that the Government had made an ex- 
aggerated statement. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) had 
dilated on the wrongs of Michael Davitt, 
and the cruelties endured by him in 
prison. He had compared him with 
Poerio, who was imprisoned in Naples ; 
but it turned out that Davitt’s ill-health 
alone had increased his hardships. The 
hon. Member for Newcastle then asked 
whether ‘‘ Boycotting,” which was the 
terror of three-fourths of Ireland, was not 
equalled in its severity by the treatment 
by the late House of Commons of one 
of its Members (Dr. Kenealy). So 
much did the hon. Member make of the 
isolation of the Gentleman he referred 
to, that he touchingly told the House his 
(Dr. Kenealy’s) death was hastened by 
the misery of his condition brought 
about by the cold indifference of the 
House of Commons. Taking that view 
of the matter, he (the Attorney General 
for Ireland) would like to know what 
was thought of the condition of the 
‘* Boycotted ” Irish ‘‘tenant?’’? What 
did the hon. Member think of a man 
who was actually forbidden by the orders 
of the local and central Land League 
to get food; so isolated that everyone 
passed him by in the street; whose 
children were forbidden to talk to other 
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as if he were afflicted with a loathsome 
disease? What was the condition of 
such a man as that; when the Land 
League, as they had done in many cases, 
told the excited people to treat him as 
a traitor to his country; to let the 
vengeance of the people fall heavily 
upon him; and to hoot and hiss him 
when they met him in fair or market? 
In such a state of things, did his hon. 
Friend think it was possible to adopt his 
prescription, and let things take their 
course ; allowing all the outrages to go 
on as they were now doing until the reme- 
dial measures of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were passed ? Had the hon. Mem- 
ber no feeling for the unfortunate people 
who were the victims of this reign of 
terror? Had the Government no duty 
towards them ? If, as was more than pro- 
bable, two months or more would pass 
before a Land Bill could be carried, what 
was to become of these victims of oppres- 
sion in the meantime? Were they to con- 
tinue to be treated in that inhuman way ; 
cut off from all the charities of life; to 
be ‘‘ Boycotted”’ so far as the daily neces- 
saries of life were concerned; and even 
when they died to be denied Christian 
burial? The passions of the people had 
been inflamed by the decrees of the 
Land League, until their reason had 
left them. The state of things which 
existed was one that could no longer be 
allowed to continue, and all that Her 
Majesty’s Government asked for by the 
present Bill was the means of putting an 
effectualstoptothem. It was allvery well 
to say that they should rely on the ordi- 
nary law; but, unfortunately, the law 
was inadequate to deal with the emer- 
gency. If prosecutors would not come 
forward, if witnesses would not give evi- 
dence, and if juries would not convict, 
how was the ordinary law to be applied? 
It should be remembered, too, that the 
object of the Bill was not to create any 
new offence, but merely to stop the 
eommission of offences; and, for the ob- 
ject thus in view, the retrospective cha- 
racter of the measure was essential. 
Already the announcement of the Bill 
had brought about a diminution in the 
number of offences. Force, although 
not itself a remedy, was a necessary 
condition to applying one. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not allow 
peaceable and law-abiding people to be 
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intimidated every day, and to live ina 
state of constant terror as at present. 
That kind of lawlessness could not be al- 
lowed to go on indefinitely without the 
Government seeking to apply a remedy. 
It was all very well for the Land League 
to ask for liberty for themselves; but 
they must not be monopolists. They 
could not be allowed, because of their 
fondness for liberty, to withhold it from 
everybody else. Now, the principal effect 
of the present measure would be to stop 
lawless intimidation, and thereby secure 
as much individual liberty as might be 
possible under existing circumstances. 
He was sorry to find the other day 
that a prominent Member of the Irish 
Party opposite (Mr. Dillon) went over 
to Dublin and thought it necessary to 
meke a speech, in which he described 
the way in which he said Irishmen 
were regarded in the North of Eng- 
land. The hon. Member said he had 
been informed that in Sheffield a mem- 
ber of the Land League, or, indeed, 
an Irishman, was hardly safe in the 
streets. That was scarcely the manner 
in which to promote good feeling between 
Englishmen and the Irishmen who came 
over to this country to look for employ- 
ment. His right hon. Friend the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
(Mr. Mundella) had placed in his hand 
a letter from the Chief Constable of 
Sheffield which gave an emphatic con- 
tradiction to the statements of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary. Mr. Jackson, 
the Chief Constable, said— 
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“T have the honour to acknowledge your 
letter of the 5th instant, calling my attention 
to a paragraph in Zhe Standard newspaper, 
wherein Mr. Dillon is represented to have said 
at a meeting in Dublin that ‘When he was in 
the North of England he wasinformed by people 
in Sheffield and Leeds that an Irishman was 
hardly safe in the streets of those towns.’ I 
beg to state that if the hon. Gentleman means 
he was told that an Irishman was hardly safe 
from the English, or from any other non-Irish 
portion of the population of those towns, he has 
been altogether misinformed as regards Shef- 
field, no attacks having been made upon the 
Irish, except that, in a few instances, they have 
quarrelled and fought amongst themselves re- 
garding their connection with secret societies; 
and that on the 21st December last, Stephen 
Broderick, the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Land League, assaulted and occasioned serious 
bodily harm to one Garratt Dillon, simply be- 
cause he refused to contribute to the funds of 
the League. Broderick was subsequently bailed 
for trial at the Quarter Sessions, but absconded. 
The recognizances of his sureties were estreated, 
and I am informed and believe the money was 
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paid out of the funds he had collected for the 
Land League.” 


At that hour of the night he would not 
occupy the time of the House longer. 
In Ireland now, as he had already said, 
their choice, unfortunately, was not be- 
tween liberty and coercion; but only a 
choice between the universal and lawless 
coercion of the Land League, and the 
coercion of a few criminals and dis- 
turbers of the peace by the respon- 
sible Ministers of the Crown. It was 
painful for any Government, and espe- 
cially for the present Government, to 
ask the House to grant such powers as 
were now sought; but he ventured to 
express a hope that when they were 
granted they would be applied with 
great caution and with very great dis- 
cretion. No interference with real liberty, 
as distinguished from lawless licence, 
was contemplated by the measure ; but 
it was absolutely necessary to pass a 
strong measure in order to put a stop to 
the reign of terror and lawlessness which 
now prevailed in Ireland. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY moved 
that the debate be now adjourned. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Justin UM Carthy.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot agree to that pro- 

osal. I hardly think it caz seriously 
be held that after the amount of dis- 
cussion we have already had on this 
subject it can be necessary for us to 
adjourn the debate to another day— 
probably, indeed, for two more days, 
because to-morrow would be a most in- 
convenient day for finishing the debate. 
Now, Sir, I will not dwell on the fact 
that 16 of the Irish Members who are 
opposed to the Bill have had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views upon it, 
because that would be a very small 
matter if we did not remember the op- 
portunities of which the Irish Members 
have previously availed themselves. 
Since the 6th of January we have 
spent 21 days and about 200 hours 
in discussing almost entirely this ques- 
tion. Itis quite true that most of the 
discussion took place before the Bill 
itself was in the hands of the House; 
but still a very large portion of our 
time has been devoted to it since the 
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roposal was made by my right hon. 

riend (Mr. W. E. Forster). Really, 
considering the limit of human exist- 
ence, and after the time that has already 
been devoted to the subject, I think it 
is only fair that I should appeal to the 
hon. Gentleman to allow the House to 
come to a decision. The hon. Member 
will have opportunities hereafter of ad- 
dressing the House. I will not myself 
occupy a moment more in endeavouring 
to induce him not to persist with his 
Motion; but I think that Her Majesty’s 
Government have a fair right to ask the 
House to decide the question to-night. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he only rose 
for the purpose of addressing a very 
few words to the House. It did appear 
to him that the House had its credit and 
its existence as a deliberative Assembly 
in its own hands. Formerly the two 
great political Parties in the State were 
loyal to the House. He was certainly 
able to speak for the Conservative Party. 
If there was any suspicion that there 
was a desire or an intention to degrade 
the House of Commons, the Conservative 
Party of former days—and he hoped the 
same course would be taken by the Con- 
servative Party now—were the first to 
vindicate the character of the House. 
A block in Public Business had been oc- 
casioned by the prolongation of these 
debates ; and he trusted that the Speaker 
would not be again forced to exercise 
the jurisdiction which had been will- 
ingly accorded to him as a last resource. 
He, however, begged the House to re- 
member that having been compelled to 
intrust the Speaker with the exercise 
of such powers — honourable as they 
were 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that he is travelling 
away from the Question before the 
House, which is the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was 
speaking the Question of adjourn- 
ment, and was following the speech of 
the Leader of the House, who had re- 
presented the inconvenience of adjourn- 
ing the debate until to-morrow. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) had simply been 
anxious to recall the circumstances 
which enabled the Speaker to exercise 
the new jurisdiction which had been 
conferred upon him by the favour of the 
House. He ventured to express a hope 
that the House would, on both sides, 








manifest that power of self-government, 
without which the House of Commons 
would inevitably lose caste in the opi- 
nion of the people of this country. 

Toe O'DONOGHUE would not de- 
tain the House for more than a minute ; 
but he thought the debate ought to be 
adjourned, and he would point out why. 
It was necessary, he thought, that the 
Prime Minister should have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining the speech which 
he made on the Motion for leave to in- 
troduce the Bill. He (the O’ Donoghue) 
had given a quotation from that speech, 
and the accuracy of the quotation he 
gave had been called in question. He 
hoped, therefore, that he would be 
allowed to read three or four lines from 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

‘‘ We are not attempting to interfere with the 
licence of discussion; there is no interference 
intended here with the liberty of proposing the 
most subversive and revolutionary changes; 
there is no interference here with the further- 
ance of those changes provided they are en- 
deavoured to be brought about by peaceful 
means, and there is no interference here with 
whatever right hon. Members may think they 
possess to bring about changes in the law, and 
in certain cases breaches of positive contract.” 


Mr. SEXTON did not think the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Longford 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) was open to the 
reflections which had been made upon it 
by the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate). The Mo- 
tion did not involve, in the slightest de- 
gree, any attack on the dignity of the 
House; but simply raised the question 
whether the Irish Party had on this 
stage, which had always been recog- 
nized by the tradition and custom of the 
House as by far the most essential stage 
of a Bill, had a full and fair opportunity 
of expressing their opinions. He need 
only refer to the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that only 16 Members of the 
Irish Party, which included three or 
four times as many, had been able to 
address the House. He (Mr. Sexton) 
might mention his own case. Personally, 
he was extremely anxious to address the 
House in reply to some of the statements 
that had been made; and twice in the 
course of the evening he had endeavoured, 
without success, to catch the eye of the 
Speaker. He might add, further, that 
many of his hon. Friends around him 
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were most desirous of addressing the 
House upon the subject, and would con- 
ceive that they had been debarred the 
opportunity of discharging their duty 
unless they were enabled todoso. The 
previous discussions, although they 
might have been upon cognate ques- 
tions, did not present a complete analogy 
to the present debate. Both the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant had, 
in recent speeches, brought forward 
arguments of the utmost importance, 
which arguments, he believed, had not 
yet been sufficiently met on the Irish 
side of the debate. Then, again, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland had just 
made a speech which could only be 
characterized as one of the most im- 
portant that had been made in the course 
ofthe debate. [‘‘No,no!”] It was cer- 
tainly of the utmost importance, if only on 
account of the novelty of the arguments 
used in it, and the virulence of the feeling 
and spirit displayed by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. Although he (Mr. 
Sexton) had endeavoured to strain his 
power of hearing, he had not been able to 
gather completely the thread of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s argument; 
and he was sure that the Irish Members 
around him would not be able to reply to 
it effectively until they had been able to 
consult the ordinary channels of informa- 
tion. He did not know whether Her 
Majesty’s Government would attach im- 
portance to this statement or not; but 
he begged to inform them that he was 
sincere in what he said, and that he was 
extremely anxious to have an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining what it really 
was that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said, so that he might 
be able to give to it the best reply 
in his power. He might add, further, 
that the Leader of the Irish Party— 
an hon. Member of that House with 
whom he and other Irish Members were 
in the habit of acting (Mr. Parnell)— 
had been expected in his place that 
night, but was kept away by unavoid- 
able circumstances. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he put it to the Speaker, 
invested as he was beyond all precedent 
with the power of controlling and direct- 
ing the course of the debates, if it would 
be fair to the Irish Members, and to the 
people of Ireland, to seek to take an 
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undue advantage of them? Ifthe House 
would enable them to devote a few hours 
further to the consideration of the new 
arguments advanced by the Law Officer 
of the Crown, there was no intention on 
the part of the Irish Members to pre- 
vent a division being taken at a reason- 
able hour to-morrow. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he was not 
aware that there was anything surprising 
in the fact that, after only three day’s 
discussion on the second reading of this 
important measure, Irish Membersshould 
desire another day. So far as he could 
judge of the feelings of those hon. Mem- 
bers, he believed that another day would 
fully satisfy the speakers who had yet to 
address the House. It was in no way 
extraordinary that the Irish Members at 
such a crisis should ask for this slight 
addition to the scanty opportunities that 
had been given to them for the discus- 
sion of the Bill. He did not agree that 
the discussion on the Motions for ad- 
journment, which the Irish Members 
had been forced to move on former oc- 
casions, was all they were entitled to. 
They were entitled to full time on the 
Main Question, and were driven to Mo- 
tions for adjournment by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The Government appeared 
to have adopted during the progress of 
this Bill—which merely treated of Irish 
affairs—the curious strategy of springing 
some new and extraordinary argument 
just at the close of the discussions. How 
did they know that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who, smarting under 
his recent defeat in the Dublin Courts, 
had just been pouring his virulent in- 
sinuations upon the Land League, would 
not consider thathehad uttered numerous 
errors int he course of his speech, and be 
as profuse in his apologies as the Chief 
Secretary had been, if he only got a 
little time to recollect himself? He did 
not, however, on this subject, wish to 
deal in retorts—in retorts in reply to the 
action and attitude of Members of the 
Government—but he put it as a most 
reasonable request, that, at any rate, they 
should have their appeal for another 
night granted. If the Irish Members 
had been too persistent in the matter of 
asking for an adjournment to another 
day on previous occasions, he could un- 
derstand the resolution of the House to 
oppose them ; but he hardly thought the 
House would take extreme measures to- 
night. It ought to shrink from that 
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kind of petty victory. It was possible 
for the Government to put down the pre- 
sent opposition of the Irish Members; 
but if they wished to obtain any respect 
for the measure they were pressing onthe 
Irish Representatives they ought, at least, 
to take out of the mouths of those Gentle- 
men the plea that they were being unduly 
pressed and forced, and that the House 
was being urged to come to an immature 
and unripe conclusion. In support of 
his plea, he begged to remind the Mi- 
nisterial Party that it was only this 
morning that hon. Members got the last 
batch of the statistics bearing upon this 
important question. At no time had they 
been allowed to see the whole of the 
Ministerial case at once; and he was 
sure it would be to the convenience, not 
only of the Irish Members but of the 
supporters of the Government and the 
Conservative Members, if Her Majesty's 
Ministers would give the House to under- 
stand when they would be prepared to 
make the whole of their case known. 
‘Hon. Members had been continually kept 
hanging on the lips of chance, and per- 
haps the Government would be able to 
add something to their case if another 
day were granted. Some ofthe Leaders 
of the Irish Party, in whom they had the 
greatest confidence, and who had espe- 
cially studied this question, wished to 
reply in detail to what had come from 
the Front Ministerial Bench that night. 
They were prepared to speak at the 
next Sitting, and to give a conclusive 
answer to the Government; therefore, 
in fairness to the Irish Party, and to 
sustain any reputation that might belong 
to them, he asked the Government for 
an adjournment. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY — [“ Di- 
vide!” ]—If hon. Gentlemen would 
hear him he thought they would find 
that what he was about to say was 
to the point. Clearly the House was 
commencing one of those disagreeable 
contests which might be avoided by a 
little tact and a little common sense. 
He would appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment to accept the offer to conclude this 
stage of the debate to-morrow. There 
was not the least use in going on with 
division after division on the Question 
of adjournment as long as they might 
be permitted to divide. He was quite 
prepared to take his part in the contest 
if hon. Gentlemen insisted upon its 
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taking place; but he wished to save the 
time of the House and the temper of 
hon. Members. He was sure it would 
be very much better to accept the offer 
that had been made to conclude this 
stage of the debate at 6 o’clock than 
to go on with a contest of this kind. : 
[‘‘ Divide, divide!”?] The House ap- 
peared to be very impatient; but it must 
be recollected that the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
was certain to provoke a great deal of 
warm feeling on the part of the Irish 
Members—feeling which would not be 
assuaged unless they were allowed an 
opportunity of replying to the speech. 
He could not understand what could 
have induced the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to rise in his place, at a 
moment of comparative calm, and make 
a speech that renewed all the disagree- 
able associations of an earlier period— 
all the disagreeable associations that had 
almost disappeared in the course of a 
very quiet evening. On that account 
alone the Government ought to consider 
it wise and better for the House itself 
to allow a reasonable amount of debate 
to-morrow—from 12 until 6—than to go 
on with Motions for adjournment of the 
debate and the House as long as the 
Speaker would allow them to be moved. 
It would not look well for the Speaker 
again to interfere. Let them recollect 
that, after all, Ireland was a part of the 
United Kingdom. The House was going 
to subvert the liberties of 5,000,000 
people; and to refuse the Representa- 
tives of those people permission to speak 
on the subject from 12 to 6 on a Wed- 
nesday was a thing the like of which 
was unheard of in any country which 
had any sort of regard for justice and 
right. He made this observation with 
no intention of provoking the House, 
but of producing something like a sense 
of right in the minds of those who 
thought there was nothing more import- 
ant than to get through the measure 
anyhow. He had given, he thought, a 
good reason, besides the desire everyone 
had for the decent conduct of their de- 
bates, why the debate should be ad- 
journed, on the distinct understanding 
that it should come to an end to-morrow. 
It used to be the fashion in the House 
to have these understandings, and to 
rigidly adhere to them, and they were 
found of great advantage. Unfortu- 
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nately, of late, it had come about that 
understandings of this kind had not 
been observed as carefully as could have 
been desired. He saw now an oppor- 
tunity of restoring a better state of 
feeling—the opportunity of accepting 
the proposal that had come from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who were un- 
questionably more concerned in this 
question than. anyone else. The Go- 
vernment should avail themselves of this 
opportunity of restoring that honour- 
able feeling amongst all Parties of the 
House, and again insure that when a 
request that was reasonable in itself was 
acceded to, the understanding upon which 
it was granted should be strictly adhered 
to. The House would be very lucky if 
the Prime Minister accepted the Motion 
of the hon. Member opposite. 


Protection of Person and 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 44; Noes 
422: Majority 378.—(Div. List, No. 28.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. METGE said, he did not wish to 
minimize or underrate the crime that 
actually existed in Ireland, for he be- 
lieved that crime existed to a very great 
and unprecedented extent during the last 
three months of the last year; but he 
claimed the right to lay facts before the 
House which, he believed, would con- 
clusively show that that crime was not 
of such a character that coercion could 
be expected to suppress it. The Govern- 
ment had given the Irish Members a 
surprise by the Blue Book on outrages 
which they issued a few days ago. He 
had spent Sunday on going through that 
document; and he would endeavour to 
give, in a few minutes, the result of his 
examination of the figures it contained. 
He found that in November, which was 
the month upon which the Chief Secre- 
tary mainly relied to establish his claim 
for coercion, there were no less than 561 
cases of outrage reported to the police. 
That was bad enough; but when they 
came to inquire into those cases it was 
found that 418 of them had been cases 
of threatening letters. He did not wish 
for a moment to underrate the effects of 
threatening letters, for he regarded them 
as cowardly, and things which ought to 
be put down. Neither did he think as 
much of them as did the noble Lord the 
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Member for Woodstock, nor did the 
people of Ireland think so much of 
them; but, in any case, the writers of 
threatening letters could not be sup- 
pressed by coercion. If that was so, 
then they would be justified in elimi- 
nating the threatening letters from the 
statistics altogether. Coming to the 143 
cases which were left, he found that of 
those 7 were split into 14, 6 into 22, 1 
into 4, and 1 into 8. That was entirely 
new ground, and he doubted whether 
many Members of the House had looked 
into the Blue Book. Then they found 
the old ground gone over again, and 
worked up in the same way by magis- 
trates and police to justify the case for 
the suspension of the liberties of the 
Irish people. There were 112 cases of 
outrage ; but 37 of them were trivial in 
the extreme, such as 12 cases of break- 
ing windows, 1 of shooting a goose, 2 of 
unhinging gates, 1 of breaking a lock, 
and 1 of breaking a canoe. That was 
the average kind of cases upon which 
the Government were relying for their 
power to put the people in prison. Of 
actual cases of outrage there were 75, 
and those were the cases to which they 
must limit the Chief Secretary ; 75 out- 
rages had been committed in one month 
over the whole of Ireland, containing 
5,250,000 people. Of those 75 cases 
there was only 1 of murder, although he 
admitted that that was a horrible case; 
there were 3 cases of firing at persons, 
and 15 of assault, making 18 offences 
against the person. When they came to 
consider that that was the month mainly 
relied on, and that those facts were kept 
back to the last moment, and when they 
found that there were only 18 cases of 
assault against the person in the whole 
of Ireland, it was simply disgraceful 
that on such a plea the House should be 
asked to pass a measure unprecedented 
in its severity. This was a class of 
crime which he believed would not be 
touched by coercion. Orime in Ire- 
land was, for the most part, in the direc- 
tion of revenge, and revenge would meet 
its victim in defiance of all laws. He 
did not say that in justification of re- 
venge, but as a proof that it must not be 
met by increasing the severity of exist- 
ing laws, but by relaxing laws which 
had been a fruitful source of so much 
evil. Taking the numbers as he found 
them, he did not think that even if they 
were doubled, any Minister could have 
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the assurance to ask the House, on such 
grounds, to suspend the law of the Con- 
stitution in Ireland ; and, as long as they 
were under the pretence of being called 
a United Kingdom, there should be the 
same measures of legislation in this 
country asinIreland. A few nights ago 
the plea of treason had been started ; 
but that had been brought on in a dif- 
ferent way from the first charge of out- 
rage. ‘The latter was supported in a 
certain way by facts, the former was 
supported neither by facts nor figures. 
An explosion was heard of somewhere 
in the North of England; another in 
the South of England; a canister was 
found with nothing in it, and then it 
was said—‘‘ Oh! it’s all those Fenians.” 
That was the new plea upon which the 
Government sought now to justify the 
figures, which had failed to prove that 
outrage of an aggravated character 
existed in Ireland. He would ask the 
House to look back for a moment at the 
people who were to be coerced. Did they 
remember those people three years ago 
when they lost over 20,000,000 lbs. of 
potato crop, which was the chief food 
and the sole means of existence of a 
great number of those people? Did 
they know that agriculture had failed in 
all its branches, and that nearly 500,000 
acres of land had gone from cultivation ? 
Did they know that at the fair at Bal- 
linasloe three-fourths of the cattle had 
to be driven away from the market un- 
sold, and that that, and similar cases else- 
where, had caused a loss of £15,000,000 ? 
Did they know that in every branch 
of industry there had been the same 
failure? The same state of things had 
existed in England; but it had not 
the same effect, for Englishmen had 
other sources upon which to depend for 
existence. But in Ireland the people 
depended almost entirely upon the land. 
Because Irish Members had had the 
hardihood in the House to object to 
what was proposed, they had been sub- 
jected to a violent attack by an hon. 
Member, who had said that they had 
incited the people to sedition. He did 
not care personally what the charge was ; 
he came there to fight the cause of his 
countrymen. Buthe would ask the House 
for a moment how such proposals as those 
now before them were regarded by Eng- 
lishmen—by Englishmen who were re- 
spected in England, and whom even 
Irishmen must respect? He might refer 
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to one man whom all men of feeling 
must honour and revere, and whose 
great spirit had just passed from among 
them. Thomas Carlyle, speaking of the 
Irish people, wrote as follows :— 

‘* Violent men there have been and merciful ; 
unjust rulers and just, conflicting in a great 
element of violence these five wild centuries; 
and the violent have carried it, and we have 
come to this—England is guilty towards Ire- 
land, and reaps at last, in full measure, the 
fruit of 15 generations of wrongdoing.”’ 


These were the words of the late Thomas 
Carlyle, and they gave a perfectly true 
representation of the character of English 
legislation towards Ireland for genera- 
tion after generation. The House was 
now asked by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not to support any further adjourn- 
ment of the debate. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland appeared before them, and in 
very violent, if not incoherent language, 
addressed arguments to the House which 
had never been adduced before. They 
had had started upon them a new volume 
of statistics. That very day a new Re- 
turn had been presented, and they were 
asked to work it out at 1 o’clock in the 
morning. He was entirely opposed to 
such a course. Already he had spent 
many hours in that House in supporting 
fruitless Motions for adjournment; but 
so long as he had breath, and so long 
as the Forms of the House enabled him, 
he would oppose coercion towards Ire- 
land. With that object in view, he 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Metge.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am extremely 
sorry to find that the sense of the House, 
as manifested in the division which has 
just taken place, has made so slight an 
impression on the hon. Gentleman, not- 
withstanding the fact that, out of every 
11 Members present, 10 have expressed 
a wish that the debate should proceed, 
and that a division should be taken on 
the second reading of the Bill to-night. 
At the same time, as the hon. Gentle- 
man has again hoisted the flag of oppo- 
sition to the continuation of the debate, 
and, seeing that an intimation has been 
made that it will not be prolonged be- 
yond to-morrow, the Government, under 
the circumstances, will not object to the 
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adjournment of the debate, on the un- 
derstanding that it wilt be brought to a 
close to-morrow. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND BILL. 


(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”’—( Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not wish to oppose the third reading 
of this Bill; but he was not aware that, 
either on the introduction of the Bill, 
or the second reading, or in Committee, 
had the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury, who was in charge of it, made 
any statement as to the present position 
of the Consolidated Fund. He hoped 
the noble Lord would furnish to the 
House a Return showing the state of 
the Fund at present, together with the 
amount raised in the shape of Ex- 
chequer Bonds, and the amount cleared 
off in Exchequer Bonds, as well as the 
amount raised in Exchequer Bills, and 
the amount paid off. Ifthe noble Lord 
would do that he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
would be perfectly satisfied ; but when he 
asked that the House should have that 
information he did not think he was 
asking too much. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he had already stated that the 
Bill was introduced for the simple pur- 
pose of providing Ways and Means that 
would come in payment in the course of 
the present financial year. It was not 
advisable that any statement should now 
be made which would anticipate the 
Financial Statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the accounts would 
show fully all that the hon. Member de- 
sired. The present Bill was simply for 
the purpose of paying off £2,400,000 of 
Exchequer Bonds which were about to 
fall due. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
[New Title. } 
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BANKRUPTCY AND CESSIO (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
the Bankruptcy Acts and Cessio Acts with re- 
spect to the discharge of Bankrupt Debtors in 
Scotland and in certain other respects, ordered 
to be brought in by Dr. Cameron, Mr. Orr 
Ewinc, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. James CamMPBett, 
and Mr. Mackrntosu. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 81.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednseday, 9th February, 1881. 


MINUTES.]— Puniic Bitts—Ordered—First 
Reading—Sea Fisheries (Clam and Bait Beds) * 
[83]; Entail (Scotland) * [84]. 

Second Readingy—Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty (Ireland) [79]—Fourth Night. 

Select Committee—Married Women's Property * 
[50], nominated. 

Committee— Report—Municipal Franchise (Scot- 
land) * [57-82]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—>. to 


POST OFFICE—COMMUNICATION BE- 
TWEEN THE WEST OF ENGLAND 
AND THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the grave inconvenience caused 
in the South of Ireland by the practice 
of making up at an early hour in the 
afternoon the Irish post-bags at Glou- 
cester, Bristol, Newport, Swansea, and 
other towns on the Great Western Rail- 
way, although those bags are only sent 
on by the night mail train from London ; 
whether he is aware that letters posted 
at the above-named towns (for places in 
the South of Ireland) during the latter 
part of the afternoon and also during the 
evening are not sent on direct to their 
destination, but are first despatched to 

London and afterwards to Ireland, caus- 

ing a delay of about twenty-four hours 

in delivery ; and, whether he will direct 
the Postmasters along the line from 

Gloucester to Milford to make up at a 

late hour of the evening a bag contain- 
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ing letters from those towns for places 
in the South of Ireland ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I think the 
hon. Member for Waterford is under 
some misapprehension in supposing that 
all letters posted for Ireland in Glou- 
cester, Bristol, and other towns in that 
district, are sent by way of London. The 
mail train starts from Bristol at 7 p.m., 
and from Gloucester at 8.20, taking the 
route by way of Birmingham, Stafford, 
and Holyhead. Letters may be posted 
up to a short time before the despatch 
from each town. From Newport the 
despatch is at 6.30 p.m., and from Swan- 
sea at about 4 p.m., to Ireland generally. 
Letters posted after those hours for 
Waterford and a few neighbouring 
towns in the South of Ireland are sent 
by way of Milford. The correspondence, 
however, for which the Milford route is 
available is very small; and the arrange- 
ments which have lately been made will, 
it is thought, meet all necessary require- 
ments. 


{ Feprvary 


TUNIS—THE ENF IDA CASE—PRESENCE 
OF A FRENCH WAR VESSEL. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true, as stated, 
that the French man of war ‘“ Friedland” 
is now stationed in Tunisian waters; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take steps to counteract the 
influence which this show of force is 
calculated to bring to bear against claims 
to the Enfida Estate in Tunis by a 
British subject? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
when my hon. Friend asked me this 
Question yesterday without Notice I 
asked him to postpone it till to-day, both 
on account of the general principle that, 
in delicate foreign affairs, Notice ought 
always to be given; and, also, because 
I was not in possession of information 
as to the movements of the Fried/and, 
which reached us at 5 o’clock, and was 
in the possession of my noble Friend 
Lord Granville when he replied, at a 
quarter past 5, to a Question in ‘ another 
place.” The French ironclad Fried/and 
and despatch-boat J/irondetle, which left 
Toulon for Tunis last week, were yester- 
day morning toleave Tunis, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s ironclad Zhunderer and despatch- 
boat Decoy, which had been ordered to 
call at Tunis in the course of a cruise, 
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have been ordered to continue their 
eruise. 


CENTRAL ASIA — CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE AMEER 
OF CABUL—UNAUTHORIZED PUBLI- 
CATION OF THE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. H. R. BRAND: I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury a Question of which I have 
not given private Notice; but which 
I will postpone till another occasion if 
it is more convenient. It has reference 
to the very inconvenient practice which 
has sprung up of the publication of 
State Papers before they are presented 
to Members of both Houses. I make 
special reference to the publication of 
the secret Correspondence between the 
Russian Government and the late Ameer. 
The full text of that Correspondence 
appears in the “Standard ” newspaper 
to-day ; and I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he will say how it 
is that these documents have been pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Standard” before they 
have been presented to this House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with regard 
to the particular Papers which have ap- 
peared in Zhe Standard this morning, I 
have not had time to examine them mi- 
nutely, and I wish not to be understood 
as affirming that the text of those Papers 
isaccurate. I do not know—I wish it 
to be understood that I do not affirm— 
that the text is correct. What I under- 
stand my hon. Friend expects from me 
is not an explanation of the manner in 
which this particular publication came 
about, but a statement upon the general 
question. Iam of opinion that it is inde- 
corous, tosay the least of it, and highly dis- 
paraging to Members of this House that 
the publication of documents appertain- 
ing to the public interest, and intended 
for the cognizance of Parliament, should 
be made in the journals of the day be- 
fore those Papers are in the hands of 
Members of this House. It is not 
always, as my hon. Friend knows, easy 
to counteract the extreme and, in a cer- 
tain sense, landable ingenuity which is 
continually at work to purvey news for 
the public; but I can assure my hen. 
Friend, both on principle and in conse- 
quence of the notice which the matter 
has justly attracted in this House, I will 
take care that, so far as Papers of this 
nature under the control of the Treasury 
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are concerned, the strictest injunctions 
shall be given upon the subject, and I 
fully anticipate that the heads of the 
various departments will take a similar 
course, so as to give to Parliament, so 
far as priority is concerned, all the satis- 
faction of which the matter admits. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY.) 

Mr. SPEAKER addressed the House, 
as follows:—I desire to lay upon the 
Table certain Rules, passed by me in 

ursuance of the Resolution of the 

ouse of the 3rd of February, for the 
Regulation of the Business of the House 
while the state of Public Business is 
urgent. I may have occasion to frame 
other Rules, from time to time, as occa- 
sion may require, which will also be 
laid before the House. I trust they 
may be found to promote the proper 
consideration of urgent measures, with- 
out unduly restricting the freedom of 
orderly Debate. 


9th February, 1881. 

Rutes Framep sy Mr. SpPeAKER FOR 
THE REGULATION OF THE BusiNEss OF 
THE Hovsz, WHILE THE STATE OF 
Pusiic Bustness 1s URGENT. 

Motions for Adjournment. 

1. That no Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House shall be made, ex- 
cept by leave of the House, before the 
Orders of the Day or Notices of Motions 
have been entered upon. [ Communt- 
cated to the House 4th February, 1881.]} 

2. That when a Motion is made for 
the adjournment of a Debate, or of the 
House, during any Debate, the Debate 
thereupon shall be strictly confined to 
the matter of such Motion. 

3. That, if during any Debate, a Mo- 
tion be made for the adjournment of the 
Debate, or of the House, Mr. Speaker 
may decline to put the Question there- 
upon, if, in his judgment, such Motion 
is made for the purpose of obstruction : 
or, if he think fit to put such Question, 
he may put it from the Chair forthwith. 

4. That no Member, having spoken 
to a Motion for the adjournment of a 
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Debate, or of the House, during any 
Debate, shall be entitled to move, or to 
speak to any similar Motion, during the 
same Debate. 


Irrelevance or Repetition. 

5. That Mr. Speaker may call the 
attention of the House to continued 
irrelevance or tedious repetition on the 
part of a Member; and may direct the 
Member to discontinue his speech. 


Putting the Question. 

6. That when it shall appear to Mr. 
Speaker, during any Debate, to be the 
general sense of the House, that the 
Question be now put, he may so inform 
the House ; and on a Motion being made 
‘* That the Question be now put,” Mr. 
Speaker shall forthwith put such Ques- 
tion ; and if the same be decided in tlie 
affirmative, by a majority of three to 
one, the Question previously under 
Debate shall be forthwith put from the 
Chair. 


House Resolving itself into Committee. 

7. That when the Order of the Day 
for the Committee on any Bill, or other 
matter declared urgent is read, Mr. 
Speaker shall forthwith leave the Chair, 
without putting any Question; and tlie 
House shall thereupon resolve itself into 
such Committee. 


Consideration of Bill, as amended. 

8. That, on reading the Order of the 
Day for the consideration of a Bill (de- 
clared urgent), as amended, the House 
do proceed to consider the same, with- 
out Question put. 


Divisions. 

9. That when, before a Division, Mr. 
Speaker’s decision that the ‘‘ Ayes,” or 
‘‘ Noes,” have it is challenged, Mr. 
Speaker may call upon the Members 
challenging it, to rise in their places; 
and if they do not exceed twenty, he 
may forthwith declare the determination 
of the House. 
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Routes ReovunaTinc THE PRocEEDINGS 
oF A CoMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
HovsE upon any BILL, or oTHER 
MATTER DECLARED URGENT. 


Motions to Report Progress, &e. 

10. That when a Motion is made that 
the Chairman do report Progress, or 
do leave the Chair, the Debate shall be 
strictly confined to the matter of such 
Motion. 


11. That if a Motion, that the Chair- 
man do report progress, or do leave the 
Chair, be made, the Chairman may de- 
cline to put the Question thereupon, if, 
in his judgment, such Motion is made 
for the purpose of obstruction ; or, if he 
think fit to put such Question, he may 
put it from the Chair forthwith. 


12. That no Member, having spoken 
to a Motion that the Chairman do report 
progress, or do leave the Chair, shall be 
entitled to move, or to speak to, any 
similar Motion, during the same sitting 
of the Committee. 


Lrrelevance or Repetition. 

13. That the Chairman may call the 
attention of the Committee to continued 
irrelevance, or tedious repetition, on the 
part of a Member; and may direct the 
Member to discontinue his speech. 


Members to Speak once only. 

14. That no Member shall be allowed 
to speak more than once to the same 
Question ; unless the Member in charge 
of the Bill, or any Member who has 
made a Motion, or moved an Amend- 
ment, desires to offer explanations. 


Preamble postponed. 

15. That the Preamble of a Bill do 
stand postponed until after the consi. 
deration of the Clauses, without Question 
put. 

Divisions. 

16. That when, before a Division, the 
Chairman’s decision that the ‘‘ Ayes” 
or ‘‘ Noes” have it, is challenged, the 





Chairman may call upon the Members 
challenging it, to rise in their places, 
and if they do not exceed twenty, he 
may forthwith declare the determination 
of the Committee. 


Questions to be put forthwith. 

17. That, when, by any of the Rules, 
framed by Mr. Speaker, a Question is 
to be put from the Chair forthwith, no 
Amendment, Adjournment, or Debate 
shall be allowed. 


Ordered, That the said Rules be 
printed. [No. 73.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—-20a— 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL.—[{Bu 79.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Gladstone, 
Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 
SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FOURTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [4th February], ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon 
this day six months.” —(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SEXTON said, that, on the part 
of those Irishmen who had sent him to 
that House, he begged to tender his cor- 
dial thanks to the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) for the speech 
with which he had enlightened the de- 
bate. Ifthe hon. Member never spoke 
another word on behalf of the Irish 
people, that speech would entitle him to 
their lasting gratitude. The hon. and 
learned Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland) objected last night to 
the comparison which had been drawn 
by an hon. Member, of the circumstances 
which had attended the lives of the 
Neapolitan Poerio and of Michael 
Davitt. He (Mr. Sexton) thought the 
comparison was amply justified. It was 
well known that Michael Davitt in his 
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prison life had been subjected to indig- 
nities and ill-treatment which he could 
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‘ject, he should like to know what busi- 


not describe as other than unspeakable. | 
He thought there had been an extra- | 


ordinary want of strength in the ar- 


guments advanced in support of the | 
second reading during this debate. The | 


hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) had stated 
that in times past measures of this 
character had succeeded in repressing 
crime and restoring peace, and had 
referred to the Coercion Act of 1833 
as an example. After the passing of 
that Act crime in Ireland steadily in- 
creased until 1835, when the Commu- 
tation of Tithes Act, which was of a 
remedial character, was passed. It was 
a measure of the kind which the Irish 
Members were endeavouring in vain to 
induce the Government to pass instead 
of continuing in their old policy of coer- 
cion. The failure of coercive measures 
and the success of remedial measures 
were exemplified also by succeeding 
years. In 1843 the Arms Act was 
passed, in 1847 the Crime and Outrage 
Act, and in 1848 the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended. Under the influ- 
ence of the Acts, the classes of crime 
against which they were directed steadily 
increased up to 1850-1, at which time 
the forced emigration of the people and 
the growth of a new system arrested the 
progress of crime. Certain hon. Mem- 
bers supporting the Government sitting 
on the Liberal Benches had expressed 
their desire for radical reforms in Ire- 
land ; but signified their intention of sup- 
porting the Coercion Bill, for no other 
appreciable reason than that the Prime 
Minister asked for support. He wished 
he could see a little more independence 
in these Members, who, although ac- 
tuated by a sincere desire to benefit Ire- 
land, did not exercise fully their own 
judgment. The present was the most 
drastic Coercion Bill that had ever been 
introduced, inasmuch as it was retro- 
spective, and was intended to remain in 
force for 18 months, during which trial 
by jury would be suspended. More- 
over, it placed the liberties of a whole 
nation at the mercy of one man, and 
treated an ancient, intellectual, and civi- 
lized people, with its great and ancient 
historical traditions, as if they were the 
in habitants of some wretched Crown 
Colony. If Irish Members were not 
allowed freedom of speech on this sub- 
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ness they had there, and what had be- 
come of the independent functions of 
Members of that House? He could not 
conceal from himself the fruitlessness 
of his endeavouring to argue this ques- 
tion, which had already been decided by 
a foregone conclusion which no words 
of his could alter. Nevertheless, he felt 
bound to state the case of the Irish 
people to the best of his ability, forced 
on by an irresistible sense that nothing 
could absolve him from the discharge 
of the duty he had taken upon himself 
when he became a Member of Parlia- 
ment. What should he say of the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land? However distinguished a lawyer 
that right hon. and learned Gentleman 
might be, in spite of a certain recent 
failure, to which he need not more par- 
ticularly allude, he had, at a late stage 
in this debate, delivered a speech which 
was altogether wanting in those calm, 
well-balanced, and discriminating cha- 
racteristics which would be expected to 
mark the observations of a statesman. 
He protested against this grave question 
being treated as though it were a matter 
of criminal inquiry, in which individual 
outrages were to be dweltupon as proofs 
of the guilt of a whole nation; and he 
contended that it should not be deter- 
mined by looking microscopically at 
small and isolated facts. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said that it 
had been asserted that this was a mea- 
sure intended to interfere with the 
liberties of the Irish people. For his part, 
he regarded it as one not calculated 
to interfere with, but to destroy, Irish 
liberty. Whatever might have been his 
original opinion with regard to this mea- 
sure, he had been convinced by the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that it would inflict a fatal 
injury upon the liberties of the Irish 
people if these despotic powers were to 
be placed in the hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant, of whom the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was the public Legal 
Adviser. Turning to the action of the 
Land League, he asserted with confi- 
dence that the essential principle of that 
Association was not to interfere with the 
liberty of any man in Ireland. So far 
from inciting to violence, the Land 
League had, over and over again, inter- 
fered in remote districts for the purpose 














of preventing ignorant peasants being 
forced to join their body. The Land 
League had no desire to resort to force 
in any case, because they felt that the 
mass of sympathy which they had in 
the hearts of the Irish people was suf- 
ficient to carry them on to victory in the 
legal and Constitutional course they had 
marked out for themselves in spite of 
coercion. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had referred to the counties 
of Galway and Mayo as being those in 
which the organization of the Land 
League was the most complete, and in 
which there had occurred, in conse- 
quence, the greatest number of agrarian 
outrages. But was the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman justified in assuming 
that there was the slightest connection 
between the organization of the Land 
League and the existence of agrarian 
outrages? It might be true that the 
Land League was well organized in 
Galway and Mayo; but was it not true 
that these were the two counties in 
which distress acutely prevailed? Was 
it not true that in those counties the 
greatest number of small farmers were 
found dragging out a miserable exist- 
ence, and that the landlords were, in 
the largest number, most harshly and 
cruelly exercising the rights confided to 
them by law? Was it not, therefore, 
most uncandid, most unfair, and mis- 
leading on the part of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to endeavour to 
associate the existence of outrage with 
the fact that the Land League was 
specially well organized in Galway and 
Mayo? The existence of outrages 
could be clearly and undeniably ascribed 
to the nature of the relations between 
landlord and tenant in the country, and 
to the notorious fact that the condition 
of the bulk of the small cottiers and 
small tenants in these counties was in 
itself amply sufficient, if there never 
existed a branch of the Land League, 
to account for the prevalence of out- 
rages. The sufferings of the people, 
and the repeated attempts made by the 
landlords in those counties to extract a 
higher rent than they were equitably 
entitled to, were in themselves a reason 
why the Land League should establish a 
larger numberof branchesthere than else- 
where—in fact, the people had solicited 
the protection of the Land League. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said that the system of intimidation 
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which existed in Ireland affected not 
merely the landlords, but every relation 
of life. He maintained that the pre- 
sent state of things in Ireland was not 
due to intimidation; but was caused by 
the universal social sense of equity, that 
revolted against an iniquitous law, and 
had determined that that law should be 
altered. If the present condition of 
Ireland were really due to intimidation, 
it would have prevailed over parts only 
of the country, and would not have pene- 
trated into its very blood and marrow. 
Furthermore, the Attorney General said 
that no distinction would be made be- 
tween rent and other debts. He desired 
to vindicate the Land League in this re- 
spect. All the Land Leaguers had vigor- 
ously protested against any attempt to 
extend the action of the organization to 
any debts except those for rent; and the 
humblest and most unlettered man per- 
fectly well understood the gulf of moral 
difference that lay between a demand for 
an exorbitant rent and a demand for an 
ordinary debt. If the demoralization to 
which the Attorney General had alluded 
was likely to extend to all sorts of debts, 
he asked how it was that almost every 
commercial Corporation of Ireland had 
petitioned against the proposed Coercion 
Bill? He confidently and proudly as- 
sured the House that the great mass of 
the Irish shopkeepers knew-that any 
delay in the payment of debts at the 
present time arose, not from any corrupt 
unwillingness to discharge moral obliga- 
tions, but from sheer incapacity. These 
shopkeepers joined with the people in 
asking the Government to lay aside co- 
ercive measures, and proceed as rapidly 
as might be to pass such remedial mea- 
sures as would enable the tenants of 
Ireland to put in their pockets such a 
fair share of the profits of their labour 
as would enable them to pay their debts, 
and as would re-construct on a sound 
basis the dislocated condition of the 
country. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had fallen into a ridiculous 
error when he dealt with the system of 
‘* Boycotting.”’ That system had never 
formed a part of the unwritten law of 
the Irish Land League, and no man had 
ever been subjected to it who had not 
made himself personally obnoxious in a 
particular locality. Boycotting was an 
excrescence which had developed itself 
on the body of the League, and over it 
the League could exercise but little con- 
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trol. Control had, however, been exer- 
cised over it when feasible. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland asked—‘‘ What, in the absence 
of coercion, would become of the victims of 
the Land Leagueinthe interval that must 
elapse before a Land Bill could pass?” 
In answer, he had to say that no Coer- 
cion Avt which could be devised would 
restrain the passions of excited and 
ignorant men, who must have plenty 
of opportunities of committing secret 
crimes. The best way to deal with the 
diseased social condition of Ireland 
would be to remove from the minds of 
the discontented the reason for discon- 
tent. Part of the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman was based on his state- 
ment that juries in Ireland would not 
convict. But was it true that juries 
would not convict? In the course of 
the past year 215 cases of an agrarian 
character were brought before juries, 
and in 83 a conviction was obtained; so 
that verdicts of guilty were found in 40 
- cent of the agrarian crimes brought 

efore juries. The proportion of convic- 
tions in England in ordinary times did 
not exceed 40 per cent. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: That is the 
proportion of apprehensions to of- 
fences. 

Mr. SEXTON: No; not at all. It 
was the proportion of convictions to 
trials. He, therefore, said that Irish 
juries, in this time of trouble, had dis- 
charged their duties as thoroughly as 
English juries discharged theirs in ordi- 
nary times. And with respect to ordi- 
nary crime. The Bessborough Land 
Commission in their Report said that if 
they were right in maintaining that 
grievances existed for which the present 
law provided no remedy, justice required 
that the remedy should be provided ; and 
they expressed the opinion that even an 
incomplete measure of justice would 
succeed for a time in stilling the most 
violent agitation. In consonance with 
this view, he would now say to the Go- 
vernment, apply the axe to the root of 
Trish landlordism, and not to the liber- 
ties of the Irish people. He was very 
much surprised that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had not taken the trouble to 
correct a very grave error in one of his 
former discourses. The error to which 
he referred was the statement that the 
proportion of arrests to the total number 
of agrarian crimes in Ireland was only 
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16 per cent. The real proportion of 
arrests to offences was 23 per cent, and 
in connection with so grave a question as 
the present one a difference of 7 per cent 
was a serious difference. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in order to convince the 
House that Ireland was in a condition 
calling for coercion, had compared the 
crimes of 1880 with the crimes committed 
in 1847 and 1869. He denied that any 
just comparison could be made between 
the crimes committed in these different 
periods. The crime of 1880 was dis- 
tinctively agrarian, while the crime com- 
mitted in 1847 was connected with an 
excitement, not of an agrarian, but of a 
social character. It wasalso misleading 
to compare 1880 with 1869, for in 1869 
there was no such distress and conse- 
quent public excitement as characterized 
1880; the Government in 1869 had not 
themselves condemned the operation of 
the agrarian law in Ireland, neither had 
they made an abortive attempt to bring 
relief to the tenants. But in 1880 all 
these circumstances occurred to excite 
the people to an unparalleled degree. 
There was, however, a period which 
formed a true analogy with 1880. That 
was the period of the tithe agitation. 
Then Ireland was convulsed by a move- 
ment for popular rights, such as that 
which engaged it at present. It was 
then engaged in a struggle to get rid of 
an impost that was not so bad as in 1880. 
They were then striving to get rid of a 
burden imposed by the Irish Church to 
the extent of £750,000. Now they 
were trying to get rid of an exorbitant 
rental amounting to £6,000,000 or 
£7,000,000 per annum; but, turning to 
the crime of the period, and the speeches 
of Mr. Stanley in this House, and of 
Earl Grey in the House of Lords, he 
found that in the year 1832, in one county 
alone, there were 32 murders, while 
in another county there were 60 mur- 
ders, and in the whole of Ireland 
there were 172 murders directly con- 
nected with the tithe movement. Last 
year, however, the Returns showed a 
record of only 8 murders, 5 of which 
alone could reasonably be considered 
agrarian. Altogether, 9,000 crimes of 
the first degree of gravity were com- 
mitted in connection with the tithe agi- 
tation; yet Earl Grey waited for two 
years, through 1831 and 1832, before 
asking Parliament to pass coercive mea- 
sures, The present Government, how- 
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ever, who would almost sneer at the 
Liberalism of Lord Grey as an effete 
form of Whiggery, founding their de- 
mands upon Returns showing only about 
one-eighth of the amount of crime com- 
mitted during the tithe agitation, wished 
to resort to a measure of coercion more 
drastic, offensive, and insulting to the 
self-respect of the Irish people than that 
proposed by Lord Grey in a far worse 
condition of things. The last speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman was expressed 
in an apologetic tone. He said it was 
a small enactment, all contained in one 
clause. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I was mis- 
reported. What I meant to say, and 
what I think I said, was, that the 
Bill was a short enactment. 

Mr. SEXTON, continuing, observed, 
that this was the most extraordinary 
excuse ever made by a responsible Mi- 
nister for striking at the liberties of a 
people. They could as effectually dis- 
pose of a man by shooting him at the 
heart as by killing him by inches. The 
celerity with which the action was ac- 
complished was no excuse for its enor- 
mity. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that this Bill would only deal with of- 
fences which were already punishable 
by law; but the Bill proposed to 
punish anybody who was guilty of in- 
citing to intimidation. That was ex- 
tremely flexible language; and after the 
speech of the Attorney General last 
night he viewed the future of Ireland 
with great alarm. If a public speaker 
advised tenants not to pay full rents, 
the Attorney General would hold that 
that speaker was intimidating tenants 
who wanted to pay their full rents. 
They all knew that some tenants were 
mean and cowardly enough to evade the 
payment of rent by professing terror of 
the Land League. There were rogues 
who would be only too glad of any ex- 
cuse. These were a class of men who 
discredited every popular movement. 
Again, if a public speaker gave the 
essential advice not to take farms from 
which tenants had been unjustly evicted 
he would be brought within the purview 
of the Bill. He said that the advice 
was essential, because the Irish landlord 
was an uncontrollable despot ; and if his 
despotism was ever to be put an end to, 
it could only be by the united deter- 
mination not to keep up a system of 
artificial and exorbitant rents. But if 
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any speaker gave that advice, the Irish 
Privy Council and the Attorney General 
would say he was intimidating. If this 
Bill meant anything, it meant to strike 
them dumb—it meant to forbid them to 
advise the people to take the necessary 
measures of organization; and although 
the Chief Secretary had said that the 
Bill was not intended to apply to public 
meetings, it must be remembered that 
public meetings could not go on without 
public speakers; and if a speaker gave 
such advice as he had indicated, the 
Attorney General would console himself 
for his cefeat in the Four Courts by 
putting into effective operation, under 
this Bill, the maxims he was unable to 
impress on an Irish jury. That was a 
mean and cowardly way of accomplish- 
ing the objects of the Government. Let 
them, if they would, pass a law abolish- 
ing the Irish Land League. Ah! but 
they could not do that. The Land 
League was impregnably legal. Its ac- 
tion lay within the inviolable domain 
of personal freedom. What it recom- 
mended the farmers, every individual 
had a right to do; and what an in- 
dividual had a right to do, a whole 
community had a right to do. That 
which the Government were afraid or 
ashamed to attack with the means which 
the law placed at their disposal they 
had attacked under cover of this Coer- 
cion Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
complained that his language about the 
power wielded by ‘dissolute ruffians ” 
had been greatly misapprehended. But 
for this the right hon. Gentleman had 
no one to blame but himself, his lan- 
guage having been that of studied 
vagueness. He was so anxious to con- 
vince the intelligence of the House that 
the Land League and all connected 
with it were incriminated by recent 
proceedings with Ireland, and he so 
mixed up the lights and shades of the 
picture, that it was impossible to say to 
whom he was referring and to whom he 
was not. For instance, the right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of ruffians hired 
by committees. Well, he knew of no 
committees except those of the Land 
League. He had as wide an experience 
as any man in Ireland; and, while it 
was not necessary for him or any other 
man to defend either the Irish people 
or the Irish Catholic clergy against any 
attacks made by so eminent a moralist 
as the Chief Secretary, still, he felt 
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bound to say that the clergy of Ireland, 
who, in the majority of cases, were con- 
nected with the Land League, were a 
body of men who, for uprightness and 
for purity of life, for self-sacrifice and 
for self-denial, could bear comparison 
with any clergy in the world; and the 
constitution of the branches of the Land 
League in Ireland was made up in the 
towns of the most independent and 
honourable men of the merchant class ; 
while in the counties they were made 
up of the best type of the Irish farmer. 
And when he spoke of the best type of 
the Irish farmer, he spoke of a type 
which possessed qualities of high-mind- 
edness and devotion to principle which 
could not be exceeded by any class of 
people in the world. The right hon. 
Gentleman ought surely to have taken 
great care to let the public understand 
that he did not connect the meetings of 
the Land League and its branches with 
this hiring of dissolute ruffians. As a 
matter of fact, the Land League had 
great and good reason to do all in their 
power to prevent outrages; for they not 
only had the same horror of those mean 
and cowardly acts as other men, but 
knew that the landlords would seize 
upon the commission of outrages as a 
pretext for coercion, as a pretext for 
delay to remedial measures, and as a 
pretext to wreck the great popular 
movement going on in the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman also said that it 
might not unfrequently happen that 
the most powerful man in the district 
was some contemptible, dissolute black- 
guard, who enforced the unwritten law 
of the Land League. He (Mr. Sexton) 
confessed that this unwritten law was 
something that struck him with amaze- 
He could not understand what 
was meant by the unwritten law which 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
had drawn up. If it was drawn up it was 
not an unwritten law. The rules of the 
Land League, if they were referred to, 
. were published all over the country; and 
these dramatic references to unwritten 
law which had been indulged in by the 
Chief Secretary could serve no other 
purpose than that of enlightening igno- 
rant public opinion in England. There 
was no connection between those who 
committed outrage and the Land League; 
and it was most unfair and unjust of the 
Chief Secretary to endeavour to connect 
the Land League with the perpetration 
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of crime in Ireland. He repelled that 
charge in language as strong as the 
Formsof Parliament would permit. Who- 
ever the ruffians might be that either 
perpetrated or incited to outrage, they 
were not within the ranks of the Land 
League. If so, it was without the 
knowledge of the Land League; they 
were traitors to the principles of the 
League, which had used its influence 
against crime, first, by teaching the 
people the sufficiency of peaceful Consti- 
tutional action; and, secondly, by di- 
rectly appealing to them not to commit 
crime. Those portions of the Bill which 
provided for the arrest of persons sus- 
pected of treasonable practices appeared 
to him to have been inserted for the 
purpose of eking out a miserable, in- 
adequate case, and of paving the way 
for the successful passing of the measure 
by exciting the minds of the English 
people. The appearance of the procla- 
mation which had been posted up here 
and there in the country did not consti- 
tute a sufficient reason for the intro- 
duction of the Treason Clause into this 
Bill. They all knew that there was no 
treasonable organization in existence ; 
and even if it did exist, and if its members 
wished to take advantage of the present 
crisis to further their designs, they would 
not go upon the housetops to proclaim 
their intentions. That proclamation, in- 
stead of being the emanation of the 
Fenians, who generally conducted their 
business in a prudent manner, was the 
emanation of some enemy of agrarian 
reform, or of some person who wished 
to excite the minds of the Irish people 
at the present crisis, and, by urging the 
Government to adopt coercion, to bring 
Ireland into a condition which might 
be favourable for the application of a 
secret policy. He should not dwell fur- 
ther upon the miserable Blue Book Re- 
turns which had been laid before the 
House. He had read them through and 
through, and he wished other hon. 
Gentlemen did the same. The House 
would find itself in this unparalleled 
condition if, as the Government stated, 
they proceeded with this measure upon 
the crime of December. They would 
find themselves in a position in which 
no Legislative Assembly ever found it- 
self before, legislating upon the crime 
of December without the Returns for 
December being before them, especially 
in view of the fact that former Returns 

















had been damaged, disproved, and de- 
stroyed. They now found themselves 
legislating upon crime for the month of 
December without knowing whether the 
Return for the month was like the Re- 
turn for all the other months; whether 
it was half composed of those absurd and 
idle threatening letters ; and whether 
the remainder of the outrages was made 
up of the heterogeneous mass of cocks 
of hay with the tops knocked off, gates 
taken off their hinges, panes of glass 
broken, and several things which were 
scarcely worth the attention of a police 
court magistrate, much less of a Legis- 
lative Assembly considering whether it 
would take away the liberties of a na- 
tion. He would only say of those Re- 
turns that they did not, in the slightest 
degree, bear out the ingenious and 
highly fanciful theory of the right hon. 
Gentleman that outrages proceeded upon 
a settled plan of progress with letters of 
intimidation. He hoped, on a future 
day, the conscience of the right hon. 
Gentleman would rebuke him for an 
observation he made—namely, that if 
there were so few murders it was be- 
cause they were not necessary. That 
was a hard and undeserved statement 
to make against a law-abiding people. 
There was no evidence whatever that 
the murders which, unfortunately, had 
been committed arose out of any organ- 
ized movement. In three out of the 
eight they sprang out of purely private 
quarrels ; and, surely, five murders in a 
period of suffering and excitement could 
not warrant such a black imputation 
upon the character of a whole people. 
It would be describing the outrages 
which had occurred more accurately than 
they had been described by the Chief 
Secretary, if he were to speak of them 
as ‘‘a fortuitous concurrence of atoms ;”’ 
and he would point out that in 95 cases 
out of 100 in which threatening letters 
had been sent, they had not led to the 
commission of any offence so serious 
even as the unhinging of a gate. Now, 
as to the arrests which would be made 
under the Bill, they were told that the 
reasonableness of the suspicion upon 
which anyone was to be arrested might 
be challenged upon the floor of the 
House. Well, even if he was to assume 
that the Representatives who were in 
sympathy with the people of Ireland 
were to retain their full rights of speech 
in that House—even if he was to take 
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it for granted that these Irish Memters 
could, in the future, continue to be 
Members of that Assembly in any prac- 
tical sense of the term; he would ask 
what materials would be afforded them 
for challenging that suspicion, and what 
facilities for debate? The Chief Secre- 
tary said he would lay upon the Table 
of the House a statement of the grounds 
expressed in, the warrant of the Lord 
Lieutenant for the arrests. Why, those 
grounds would only be that the Lord 
Lieutenant reasonably suspected some- 
body or other of committing or inciting 
to crime; and when a man was arrested 
and placed in gaol on suspicion, if hon. 
Members attempted tochallenge that sus- 
picion on the strength of such material, 
they would find that they engaged in 
fighting a shadow. The Chief Secre- 
tary—of whom the landlords would be 
very glad to make use until they could 
find somebody more to their taste—and 
the Law Officers of the Crown would be 
enabled by the Bill to embarrass, im- 
pede, dislocate, debilitate, in fact, he 
might say annihilate, the Land League; 
for it would be impossible for any mem- 
ber of it to make a speech without ren- 
dering himself liable to arrest. When 
they considered into whose hands the 
operation of the Act would fall, however 
they might desire to limit that power, 
they would see that a determined and 
universal effort would be made by the 
magistrates and the police to apply that 
power to the members of the Land 
League. To take the county of Sligo, 
there was not a single one of the magis- 
trates in that county who was not either 
a landlord or a land agent, and who did 
not regard the local officers of the Land 
League as a kind of social plague. With 
regard to the police, the ease and comfort 
and promotion of every policeman, from 
the sub-constable to the county inspec- 
tor, depended upon the countenance and 
favour of the local magistrates. The 
magistrates would desire, above all 
things, to throw into gaol the efficient 
members of the Land League, in order 
that they might be able to collect their 
rents; and, therefore, when the magis- 
trates communicated to the police a 
strong desire that reasonable suspicion 
should be directed towards a certain 
quarter, the police would not be very 
slow to apply what was given to them, 
and would not be slow—in the language 
of the Bill—to suspect the efficient 
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members of the Land League of com- 
mitting or inciting to acts of outrage. 
The Royal Land Commissioners, in their 
Report, recommended that every tenant 
in Ireland should be declared the pro- 
prietor of his improvements for the last 
35 years; and now the landlords of Ire- 
land, being aware that the Government 
were probably about to pass a Land Act 
on the basis of that Report—to put the 
tenants, as the Commissioners said, in 
a position differing very little from 
that of proprietors of the soil, would, 
led and encouraged and incited by the 
passing of this Coercion Act, effect whole- 
sale clearances of their tenants, and 
wholesale confiscations of the improve- 
ments of the tenants before the new Act 
could clothe them with those legal 
powers which would place them in the 
possession of their own property. The 
Chief Secretary, immersed in the multi- 
farious duties of his Office. would be un- 
able to exercise an efficient supervision 
over the magistracy, and would be 
obliged, in conformity with the tradi- 
tions of the official mind, to accept, as a 
general rule, the Reports which reached 
him from the various parts of Ireland. 
He would, in the next place, turn to the 
speech of the Prime Minister, who based 
his argument as to the necessity for co- 
ercion on the difference between the 
number of committals and convictions in 
the case of agrarian as compared with 
non-agrarian crime. Now, in dealing 
with that argument, he would point out 
that there were agrarian crimes, such 
as the lighting of incendiary fires, the 
houghing of cattle, and the sending of 
threatening letters, which, from their 
very nature, it was almost impossible to 
detect ; and it was, therefore, no fault of 
the jury system that their perpetrators 
were not identified and punished. Three- 
fourths of the total of the agrarian 
crime on which the Government relied 
was of that character; while non-agra- 
rian crimes were, for the most part, of 
a nature which rendered detection com- 
paratively easy. But, notwithstanding 
that fact, he failed to see that the police 
had been much more successful in re- 
gard to the detection of ordinary than 
of agrarian crime. He found, for ex- 
ample, that out of 330 cases of incen- 
diary fires which were non-agrarian, 
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of 427 cases of sending threatening 
letters, non-agrarian, only 14 arrests; 
while the number of convictions were, 
out of the 330 cases, 8; and of the 
124 cases, 4; there not having been 
a single conviction in Ireland last year 
out of the 427 cases of sending threat- 
ening letters. It was, indeed, beyond 
doubt that the police had failed as com- 
pletely, and more so, in dealing with a 
certain class of non-agrarian crimes 
than in securing the arrest or convic- 
tion of the perpetrators of agrarian of- 
fences. As to the land meetings, which 
the Prime Minister said had always 
been followed by an increase in the 
number of outrages in the districts in 
which they were held, he maintained 
that it would be a thing unparalleled, 
inexplicable, and mysterious that that 
should be the result in the case of men 
who in their speeches counselled peace 
and order for the sake of religion and 
morality. The truth of the matter, how- 
ever, was that the distress which pre- 
vailed in Connaught, in Clare, in Cork, 
and in Kerry led the people there to ap- 
peal more frequently than elsewhere to 
the Land League for help, and that a 
larger number of meetings was. conse- 
quently, held in those localities than in 
other parts of Ireland. He would also 
point out that in 1879 in Cork, where 
no meetings were held, there were 
15 cases of agrarian crime; in Kildare, 
where there were also no meetings, 
12; and in Louth, 8. There were 16 
counties, with the names of which he 
need not trouble the House, in which 
nearly half the number of meetings 
held by the League took place; and yet 
the average of crime was, he found, less 
in those than in counties in which there 
had been no meetings. But there was 
one other fact which conclusively estab- 
lished the fallacy of the contention of 
the Prime Minister, and that was that 
two-thirds of the total agrarian crime 
was committed within what might be 
called the zone of distress in the West 
of Ireland. It was clear from the condi- 
tion of things in the most miserable 
portion of Ireland that crime arose, not 
from the Land League meetings, but in 
spite of them. Another matter which 
was only imperfectly understood in that 
House was that athre at of eviction, in 
many cases, drove men to desperate 
acts quite as much as an eviction itself. 
From the Parliamentary Papers it ap- 

















peared that on the 31st of August there 
were 374 unexecuted decrees of eviction 
in Ireland, and at the November Ses- 
sions there were 926 more, which showed 
1,200 unexecuted decrees of eviction in 
the hands of the sheriffs in Ireland. If 
the landlords had executed only 100 of 
these, the people of Ireland had to 
thank the Land League for it—the 
Land League, which had forced the Go- 
vernment to bring in a measure of Land 
Reform, for which, without the Land 
League, the people of Ireland might have 
had to wait for a generation. He asked 
the Chief Secretary to consider the fact 
that there were 1,200 writs of eviction 
hanging over their heads—those writs 
which the Prime Minister said were 
equal to sentences of death. They were 
sufficient to account for the great ex- 
cess of crime in the December quarter, 
for it was in that quarter that the 
plea of destitution came — that three- 
told want of food, fuel, and clothes. 
But there were other reasons also. 
Crime was not necessarily the imme- 
diate consequence of eviction. A tenant 
evicted in March or April might find 
work, during the summer. It would be 
in the winter months that he would first 
feel the pinch of distress, and be tempted 
into unlawful courses; and it would be 
then, too, owing to the length and the 
darkness of the nights, that the greatest 
facilities for crime would present them- 
selves. He would illustrate the evils too 
often attendant upon evictions by referring 
to a distressing case of which he had just 
heard. It was that ofa poor, industrious 
woman, with eight children, who had 
been deserted by her husband. She had 
regularly paid her rent ; but her landlord 
—a uoble Lord and a gallant officer—de- 
siring to recover the best portion of her 
land, involved the poor woman in the 
difficulties of litigation; and the result 
was that she, with her eight children, 
was evicted. In the night the wretched 
family crept back to their home. The 
result was that the woman was sent to 
gaol, and ultimately became a raving 
maniac, and the house was burnt down 
by the orders of the bailiff of the estate. 
As for the ehildren, five of whom were 
girls, they would have been subjected to 
the degradation of the workhouse, had 
not Michael Davitt, on behalf of the 
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British rule in Ireland. The legal op- 
pressor bore an unstained name before 
the world, the victim was helpless, and 
the man who, intervened to mitigate the 
harshness of the law became himself the 
object of the law’s vengeance. If the 
law had failed in Ireland, it was not be- 
cause of the Land League movement, 
but because of the inherent secrecy and 
the peculiar circumstances of agrarian 
crime, and the impossibility of identify- 
ing criminals. In conclusion, he said he 
had attempted to grapple with facts 
which might be disposed of with an _ 
epigram or a sneer from the Treasury 
Benches. He believed that the inevit- 
able effect of the passing of this Bill 
would be to convulse society generally 
throughout Ireland. It would arm the 
despotic classes—who had never used 
their power wisely, who had never 
shown they possessed judgment or rea- 
son, who were unable either to conciliate 
or subdue—with an unlimited power to 
inflict private wrong and public oppres- 
sion, a power which would be quickly 
used to deprive thousands of the tenantry 
of those rights of property in the soil 
which were to be conferred on them by 
a Land Bill. It was a shameful thing 
that a great Legislature, on the eve of 
passing remedial measures, should say to 
the landlords—‘‘ Make the best use of 
the time you can; turn out all the 
tenants you can; confiscate their im- 
provements ; put yourself in the position 
to claim higher rents. We give you a 
period of unrestricted despotism to allow 
you to take advantage of the slowness 
with which we are passing our remedial 
measures.’ He believed that the pass- 
ing of the remedial measures themselves 
would be delayed by the course the Go- 
vernment was taking. If they had 
brought in the remedial measures first, 
the Tories in the House, and the great 
bulk of the Members of the other House, 
would have given them a more rapid 
passage in the belief that the Coercion 
Bills were to follow ; but coercion having 
been placed first, they would get all 
they wanted, and would offer to the Land 
Bill an opposition so strenuous that the 
time that would elapse before it passed 
into law would be sufficient to enable the 
landlords to inflict unspeakable hard- 
ships upon their tenants. He feared 
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to retard, perhaps for years, the return 
of the suffering community of Ireland 
to a state of order, tranquillity, and 
peace. There was a bitter aphorism 
that ‘‘he who would not be ruled by the 
rudder would be ruled by the rock.” The 
Government refused to be steered in 
their Irish policy by the true rudder of 
the judgment of the Irish people. Panic 
and prejudice were the helmsmen of 
their ship; and he prophesied that be- 
fore long that ship, the ship of their 
Government, would be shattered to 
pieces on the rock of an outraged 
people’s indignation. 

Mr. T. FRY said, as a young Member 
of the House, he wished to explain the 
reasons influencing his vote at this im- 
portant crisis. The House was asked to 
vote for this measure because the Go- 
vernment thought it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of law and 
order in Ireland. If he voted with the 
Government on this occasion, he should 
do so with the greatest reluctance 
and pain. If hon. Members on the 
Ministerial side had been asked to ac- 
company a Conservative Government 
into the Lobby in support of a measure 
like this, they probably would, almost 
to a man, have refused todo so. It was 
in consequence of their confidence in 
those who now occupied the Treasury 
Bench that they supported the Bill. If it 
were painful for them to vote for this Bill, 
how much more so must it be to the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, who had spent 
their long lives in furthering measures 
which had for their noble object the 
freedom of the people in all parts of the 
world, and especially measures which 
were for the good and benefit of the 
people of Ireland? When, however, 
they saw two such friends of liberty 
ready to support the measure, he thought 
Liberal Members might follow their 
example on account of the confidence 
they had in the Government. At the 
same time, he hoped that in Committee 
the Government would agree to abandon 
the retrospective action of the Bill, and 
to accept the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), limiting the opera- 
tion of the Bill to one year. He was 
certain that if hon. Members for the 
North of England had told their consti- 
tuents that they were going to accom- 
pany the Conservative Members into the 
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Lobby in support of this Bill, the result 
of some of the elections would have been 
very different. His view of coercion 
was that of Grattan, who, in 1787, 
speaking in the Irish Parliament against 
_ the Coercion Bill of Fitzgibbon, said— 
‘«Treland needed coercion, it was true; but it 
was the coercion of tenderness, the coercion of 
justice, the coercion which should appeal to the 
| generous, warm, and noble temperament of the 
| Irish people.” 


| Much as he deplored that the Govern- 
| ment could not see its way to bring in 
| the Land Bill before the one under dis- 
cussion, he trusted that when it did ap- 
| pear it might be of sucha character that 
he should vote for it with as great 
pleasure as he should vote that night 
with regret. 

| Mr. LALOR said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
| (Sir Stafford Northcote), in saying that 
the Government could not buy off Irish 
agitation, and must postpone remedial 
legislation, reminded him of a cartoon 
which recently appeared in a comic 
paper, representing the Prime Minister 
as a doctor holding up the bottle of 
physic to a boy representing Ireland, 
and telling him that he could not have 
any sugar—or remedial measures—un- 
til he had swallowed the physic. Eng- 
land had often given Ireland doses of 
physic; but remedial measures did not 
often accompany them. He did not 
wish to detain the House long. He 
merely rose to protest against this cruel, 
unjust, and mischievous measure. In 
his opinion, it was the most unjust Bill 
which had been brought in against Ire- 
land during the last 50 years, even by a 
Whig Government. Tyrannical powers 
were to be used on the mere suspicion of 
policemen, and in accordance with the 
wishes of despotic landlords and their 
agents. Her Majesty’s Government had 
admitted that the number of murders 
committed in Ireland was proportionately 
less than the number in any other part 
of the Queen’s Dominions. As for in- 
cendiary fires, he might remark that 
burnings in Ireland were not unfre- 
quently caused by owners themselves, in 
view of getting compensation. More- 
over, at times when incendiary fires 
were of frequent occurrence in England, 
coercion was not applied to this country. 
There were miscreants in Ireland whose 
interest it was to support the existing 
land system. Indeed, he believed that 




















many of the crimes in Ireland were com- 
mitted, if not by the landlords directly, 
by their agents and the hangers-on of 
the rent offices. He did not assert that 
Ireland was free from crime, or ask that 
criminals should be exempt from punish- 
ment; but he deprecated the passing of 
a law which would punish innocent 
men, and shed everlasting discredit and 
disgrace upon its promoters. 

Mr. NELSON, with the permission 
of the House, desired to call attention 
to a resolution unanimously passed by 
the Guardians of the Claremorris Union, 
on the 10th of February, protesting 
against coercive legislation. He had no 
objection to the division being taken 
without delay, and would rather not 
waste a moment of time; but he had, at 
least, a right to express his solemn con- 
viction that England could not govern 
Ireland. Thesooner the House came to 
that conclusion the better it would be for 
the peace and welfare of the two Islands. 
They might rule Ireland, but they could 
not pacify her. A distinguished lawyer 
once said in an Irish Court that the 
people who did not make their own laws 
were a nation of slaves. Irishmen in 
that House were not making their own 
laws; but they were determined that they 
would make their own laws, which law 
was the unanimous expression of the 
minds of the people, and the expression 
of a majority of the people. Ireland was 
not making her own laws. Ireland was 
not governing herself. He could not, as 
a reader of history, understand what 
were the impassable barriers which pre- 
vented the people of Ireland from once 
again meeting together in their own 
capital and making their own laws. If 
the people of Ireland were polled to- 
morrow it would be found that the great 
majority would oppose coercion in any 
form. He wished that the Leader of 
the Opposition (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
was now in his place that he (Mr. Nel- 
son) might refer to, some arguments 
which the right hon. Baronet had put 
forward last night with all the simulated 
fervour which was common to all men 
who were a little doubtful of their own 
moral position. Amongst other things, 
the right hon. Baronet uttered the axiom 
that agitation demoralized. Now, he said 
that there never was a boon or a bless- 
ing obtained for humanity that was not 
obtained by agitation. He heard it 
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| paid their debts reluctantly. He as- 
sented to that idea, and said they were 
especially reluctant to pay a debt when 
their consciences told them that that debt 
was an unjust one—a debt which, though 
it was legal, was one which was pro- 
duced by brute force. During last year 
he visited the homes of many of the dis- 
tressed families in Ireland. He found 
them living upon Indian meal, supplied 
by the charity of Australia, of America, 
or it might even possibly be China. If 
he were asked to say whether those 
people should sell their meal in order to 
pay the landlords, or use the meal for 
the purpose of feeding their famished 
children, he should not hesitate a mo- 
ment as to the advice he should give. 
He should tell them—‘‘ Feed your family 
first, and if anything remains give it to 
the landlords.” As to the expression 
‘‘landlord” they would have to examine 
that in Dublin. They would have to 
tell the world that the relations between 
landlord and tenant were analogous to 
the relations between the owners of a 
plantation and the men, women, and 
children which he purchased. They 
would be able to prove in an Irish Par- 
liament that the relation in which the 
landlord stood to the land was immoral. 
His complaint was, that the land sys- 
tem in Ireland was unjust. For the 
last 700 years there had been two classes 
of outrages in Ireland. The outrages 
of one class had always been patronized 
by England, whilst the outrages of the 
other had always been held to be trea- 
sonable, felonious, disloyal, and turbu- 
lent. The hon. Member for Belfast 
(Mr. Ewart) stated the other night that 
this Coercion Bill was necessary for the 
maintenance of law and order. He 
knew Belfast longer and better than the 

hon. Member, and he had seen the fur- 

niture dragged out of the house of the 

Catholic tenant and burned opposite the 

door, whilst the peace-preserving magis- 

trate walked past smiling at the joke. 

They wanted to put an end to that con- 

dition of desperate hatred which had 

been generated by English rule. He 

did not see why they could not agree 

with Britannia, with her well-developed 

figure. The Irish people were taunted 

with being poor; but they had been 

made so by England crushing her com- 

merce. England had destroyed the Irish 

manufactures, and taken away the only 

source from which the Irish father could 
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feed his children; and now England 
talked to them patronizingly. He had 
no fancy for a prison, and thought if he 
were placed in one he should be like 
Mr. Davitt, and complain that the air 
was not warm enough; but he would 
say that the measures which, for the 
last 50 years, had been passed in Lon- 
don for the government of Ireland had 
only tended to produce heartburnings. 
The outrages on human industry came 
from the laws, and the only relic in Ire- 
land of English ascendancy was the 
landlords. He expected that the land- 
lords would soon have to submit to a 
new arrangement. The title by which 
the men obtained the land would have 
to be examined ; and also whether they 
had fulfilled the conditions under which 
they obtained it. James I. took posses- 
sion of land in Ulster to which he had 
no more title than he had to the salmon 
in Lough Neagh, and gave estates to 
men on conditions that had often been 
ignored. Indeed, many of the grants 
were resumed for that very reason by 
Charles I., and were bought by London 
City Companies when the Monarch was 
in difficulties. How could the posses- 
sion of [rish land by City Companies be 
justified ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that the Land Bill is not 
now before the House. 

Mr. NELSON, continuing, said, he 
had stated some time ago that he would 
submit like a lamb to the authority of 
the Chair; and he was prepared to do 
that now. He was too much in earnest 
to joke; but he would say that the titles 
to land in the North of Ireland were bad, 
and when Parliament talked of forcing 
the Irish, he thought they would be 
able, perhaps, to show that they were 
only seeking to force the landlords to 
give back their leases and to fulfil their 
conditions, orthey would do whattheland- 
lords themselves were very fond of doing, 
give them notice toquit. In that House 
he found a difficulty in speaking his full 
mind, and he only wished it would be 
possible to relegate the Irish Members 
to Dublin. If that were done, English- 
men might, perhaps, be able, in the 
words of the poet Gray, 


‘* To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history ina nation’s eyes.” 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 


had listened to the hon. Member who | 


Mr. Nelson 
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had just spoken with pleasure. If he 
mistook not, the hon. Gentleman was 
a descendant of one of James the First’s 
planters. He (Sir Patrick O’Brien) was 
not a deseendant of one of those planters ; 
but he was there to endeavour to create 
amongst, not only all religious, but 
all classes in Ireland, a community 
of interest and a community of senti- 
ment. If it were not instinctive in him, 
he had been in the House long enough 
to acquire an antipathy to coercion of 
any free nation. In his opinion, a case 
had not been made out for this special 
measure ; and he would, therefore, give 
it his opposition. In saying that he spkoe 
his own honest conviction, altogether 
uninfluenced by public clamour. In 
1866 a large conspiracy arose in Ire- 
land. Men met on the public highway 
and maintained that the authority of 
the Queen should no longer exist, that 
a Republic should be proclaimed, and 
that their doctrine alone should pre- 
vail. On that occasion Her Majesty’s 
Government came down to the House 
and asked for the power to preserve the 
people by arresting the leaders of what 
he considered a mad organization. He 
was not one, of the six who voted 
against that Motion. He did not play 
the patriotic part in that House on that 
occasion. He had the courage of his 
opinions, and in voting for the measure 
he considered he was discharging his 
duty in endeavouring to preserve his 
uninstructed fellow-countrymen from the 
dangerous measures which could only 
bring them to destruction. In 1871, 
when they had another Coercion Bill, 
he was not impelled by the saine motives, 
and he opposed the Bill. He believed 
that if he was right in opposing the 
Coercion Bill of 1871, he was thoroughly 


justified in opposing the Coercion Bill of 


1881. He was not here to assert that out- 
rages did not exist in Ireland ; but he did 
disagree with those Gentlemen who said 
that a system of outrage was universal. 
So far as the Province of Leinster, with 
which he was connected, was concerned, 
that statement was utterly untrue; and 
the county which he had the honour to 
represent had never been the centre of 
outrages. Why did he not support the 
Governnrent Bill? Because he was not 
willing that every honest and quiet man 
in the country should be subjected to its 
provisions from the misconduct of men 
in Mayo, in Galway, in Kerry, and in 
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parts of the county of Cork. He did 
not wish to dissever himself from his 
countrymen. When looking upon the 
effect of the Act, they had a right to 
recollect what would be its influence 
upon each individual member of society. 
He was not prepared to submit to arrest, 
or to the pains and penalties of crime, 
in consequence of the misconduct of the 
people, in the crimes to which he had 
alluded. Ireland had many grievances, 
and it had been his incessant work since 
he entered Parliament to bring about 
their remedy. He would, indeed, be an 
antediluvian Member who could rise in 
the House of Commons and say there 
were no grievances in connection with 
the tenure of land. He would have those 
grievances remedied, and remedied with 
all due diligence ; and in the interim he 
would pass a Summary Jurisdiction Act. 
He would not give disturbers of the 
peace the opportunity of playing the 
martyr, but would shoot them through 
their pockets by means of fines and sum- 
mary jurisdiction. He remembered an 
old couplet well known in the County 
Clare which was apropos of his posi- 
tion— 
“ Death threw his dart at Bindon’s heart, 
But how w:3 he astounded 
When from the part as with a start 
‘The weapon quite rebounded. 
‘Ho! ho!’ quoth Death, and drew his breath, 
‘My slaughtering arm you mock at ; 
But here’s a blow shall lay you low,’ 
And smote him through the pocket.” 
Had that course been taken there would 
be no posing as martyrs; and hon. 
Friends of his, who, no doubt, rivalled 
Madame Sevigne in epistolary and 
Gibbon in historical writing, would 
have lost their chance of delivering in 
that House Demosthenic orations. If a 
man were fined on Monday for what he 
had ‘done on Saturday night, he would 
not go away with that radiant expression 
which ought to characterize an Irish 
countenance. He should not forgive 
himself if, after his long connection with 
public affairs in Ireland, he did not say 
a word for those to whom his country 
owed so much, the officials—[ ‘Oh, oh!” } 
—yes, the Irish officials; but he ad- 
mitted that the system of appointing 
the local magistracy in Ireland could 
not be defended. It was wrong that the 
appointments to the magistracy should 
be virtually in the hands of the Lords 
Lieutenant of counties, whether Whig 
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cellors in Ireland were most to blame in 
the matter. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that it was not always easy to get 
proper persons for the magistracy in 
Ireland. It might occur that some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might desire certain 
persons to be included in the Commis- 
sion of the Peace, to whom Voltaire’s 
lines might apply— 
‘* Les loups vout desoler la terre 


Nos bergers semblent entre nous 
Un peu d’accord aver les loups.’’ 


That was not his desire; he wished a 
thorough reform of the local magistracy, 
but not in that direction. It might be 
unpopular to say so; but, to his know- 
ledge, the resident magistrates in Ire- 
land, as a body, had done their duty 
ably, honestly, and efficiently. Failing 
a sufficient supply of magistrates else- 
where, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to appoint in greater numbers 
resident magistrates who could be called 
to account in that House for their actions. 
He had, therefore, no fear of the resident 
magistrates. He felt bound to defend 
the police from the charges which had 
been made against them; and, in his 
opinion, the idea of turning the 14,000 
men who composed the Constabulary 
force into an A or B Division was ridi- 
culous. He would not have them turned 
into an army of spies for the sake of 
creating debate in that House. He re- 
grettedthat an hon. Member should have 
used some strong language with regard to 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald. That Judge was 
a credit, not only to Ireland, but to the 
Three Kingdoms. Men of the highest 
position in the Legal Profession in this 
country spoke of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald 
as an ornament to the Bench, and not 
only as a humane and careful Judge, 
but as an honourable and high-minded 
gentleman. ‘There was not a man in 
Ireland who knew Mr. Justice Fitzgerald 
who would not bear him out in saying 
that such was his deserved reputation. 
As for himself, he had promised to 
advocate a particular system of Land 
Reform, and that he was prepared to 
do. He believed those who followed a 
different course were acting in a way 
that was injurious to the country; and 
if he were to lose his seat for what he 
did he would say what a great man, 
Pope Hildebrand, had said—‘‘I have 
loved justice and hated iniquity, and 
therefore I die in exile.” The hon. 


or Tory. But many of the Lord Chan- | Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), had 
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made a quotation from a philosopher | 
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dead. They also took with them bitter 


with whom, no doubt, he was intimately memories of the injustice served out to 
acquainted, Epicurus, when he described ; them in their own land. The Govern- 


the outrages in Ireland as a “ fortuitous 
concourse of atoms.’”’ But, however that 
might be, he was not prepared to accept 
the views of.the hon. Gentleman on many 
other points. Perhaps he (Sir Patrick 
O’Brien), as an atom, might be permitted 
to say of the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, that though he had associated 
himself now with a measure which might 
properly be called one of coercion, he 
should not forget how the right hon. 
Gentleman had suffered and worked in 
the cause of his country. It would re- 
quire many other acts in addition to what 
he had done on this occasion to make 
him forget the right hon. Gentleman’s 
services to his country; and no matter 
what might be said in that House, whe- 
ther by hon. Members from the North 
of England, Ireland, or Scotland, the 
services the right hon. Gentleman had 
rendered to Ireland would ever rest deep 
in the hearts of the Irish people. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he wished to place 
on record his strong and determined op- 
position to this measure of coercion for 
Ireland. This country owed a great 
deal to Ireland for past neglect. Being 
without manufactures, and having no 
encouragement for its fisheries, the com- 
petition for landin Irelaud was not only 
keen, but had the effect of raising rack- 
rents sometimes to impossible rents. The 
greed for land made the people agree to 
pay higher rents than their cooler judg- 
ment told them the land was worth. As- 
suming, for argument sake, that the 
landlords were just and generous, they 
were not in a position to do justice to 
their tenants, because, being tied up and 
encumbered, they were not free agents, 
and could not give the same length of 
leases and the same encouragement to 
tenants as landlords in England could. 
It was, therefore, clearly the duty of 
Parliament to amend that state of things. 
As for emigration, at best it was a 
desperate remedy. He had himself wit- 
nessed scenes which were perfectly heart- 
rending of people driven from their native 
land. He had more than once in the 
docks of Liverpool, and elsewhere, seen 
emigrants take with them, as their most 
precious possession, some of the soil of 
their country ; and when asked why they 
did so, they would say it was to put in 
the coffin with them when they were 


Str Patrick O’ Brien 





ment said that the first and most imme- 
diate cure for the ills of Ireland was 
coercion, and promised that remedial 
measures would follow. Coercion was 
likely to be realized; but he had strong 
doubts of the Government being able to 
pass remedial measures. Coercion would 
bring into play one whose occupation for 
some time past had been gone—the in- 
former. The Bill applied to any person 
being in Ireland, and there was no oc- 
casion to prove his crime. It was only 
necessary that he should be ‘‘ reasonably 
suspected.” He ventured to say that 
some proof ought to be offered which 
would satisfy the resident magistrate or 
the Chairman of Quarter Sessions that 
the person was not lightly suspected. 
This measure would place the lives and 
the liberties of the people in the hands 
of the common informer. They had 
experience in Ireland of men being taken 
from their families, simply because they 
were suspected by some informer or 
petty official. The police were not the 
best qualified persons to detect crime. 
He contended that agrarian crime in 
Ireland had been greatly exaggerated. 
What Ireland wanted was, not coercion, 
but remedial measures promptly brought 
forward and wisely administered. He, 
therefore, asked the Government to 
minimize coercion, and to bring in a 
comprehensive Land Bill in a kindly and 
conciliatory spirit. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
whether the Government had considered 
the possibility of applying the provisions 
of this Bill to persons reasonably sus- 
pected of punishable offences who might 
be subjects of a foreign State? In 1543 
there was a long Correspondence between 
Lord Palmerston, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and the Minister of 
the United States with reference to two 
persons named Ryan and Bergen, sub- 
jects of the United States, who had been 
arrested. It had always been a maxim 
of International Law that while the 
municipal law was paramount in the 
country itself, a sovereign State whose 
subjects had been arrested under that 
municipal law had a right to see that 
justice was administered, and that the 
trial was properly gone through; and if 
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any American citizens were arrested | open to his charge that I am desirous not 
under this Act, no doubt the United|to delay the House from the division 
States would insist on a public trial. In| which I hope will take place in a few 
the case of Ryan and Bergen the tech-| minutes. It is, however, due to the dis- 
nicality was avoided by the Lord Lieu- | cussion that I should make one or two 
tenant of Ireland giving them up. We|remarks. The hon. Member for Sligo 
ourselves had, on several occasions, re- | stated that he wondered I had not apolo- 
sented the arbitrary arrests of British | gized for the incorrectness of my esti- 
subjects in foreign countries. He re-| mate of apprehensions, compared with 
collected two or three cases of that | outrages—that, instead of being 16 per 
kind. In 1848 and subsequent years, | cent, the proportion was about 23 per 
when British subjects were arrested in|cent. Since he made that statement, I 
Austria and Italy, the Representatives of | have looked at the report of my speech, 
this country invariably insisted that! and also at the Returns, There must 
they should be tried before they could | have been a mistake, and very likely it 
be detained. There was, therefore, con-|is my own mistake. I wish to state that 
siderable risk of a collision with foreign | the real proportion of apprehensions to 
Governments if, under the operation of | agrarian outrages—including threaten- 
this Bill, their subjects were arbitrarily | ing letters—is 114 per cent, and ex- 
arrested. In 1848, to obviate this diffi- | cluding them, 224 per cent. I am sure 
culty, an Alien Act was passed, which | I was glad to hear from the hon. Mem- 
enacted that if any persons were reason- | ber that according to his statement, and 
ably suspected of opposition to the law according to his wish and intention. the 
of the country they could be expelled at objects of the Land League were so inno- 
once, and on refusing to go could be cent as he described ; but I can only trust 
imprisoned. He thought it would be , that thefuture will moreclearly prove that 
wise for Her Majesty’s Government, be- than has the past. The hon. Member 
fore this Bill was read a third time, to made an allusion to ‘‘ Boycotting,” and 
seriously consider this question, so that said that the Land League had never re- 
in their desire to assert the reign of law commended ‘‘ Boycotting.”” That state- 
in Ireland they should not bring this’ ment was hardly consistent with the 
country into collision with any of Her general clearness and ability and candour 
Majesty’s Allies. of the hon. Gentleman’s remarks. It is 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he did quite true that the word ‘‘ Boycotting ” 
not think that a good case had been is not introduced into any of the rules; 
made out for the second reading of this but the notorious speech of the hon. 
Bill. He admitted, however, that, al-| Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
though the proved amount of crime in) Parnell) at Ennis, which really sketched 
Ireland had been greatly minimized, | out the action of the Land League for 
that still there remained a sufficient | the succeeding months, described ‘‘ Boy- 
amount of crime undisputed to call for | cotting ”’ as clearly as it could be. What 
the most serious and grave considera-| we have to deal with is the stopping of 
tion. At the same time he should vote} outrages. It is not so much a question 
against this Bill, as he thought the sus- | as to the action of the Land League as 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act} it is how we can stop that intimidation 
was likely to prevent people from call- | which undoubtedly prevails in Ireland. 
ing for the proper remedial legisla-| I do not know that I need say more than 
tion. He hoped, therefore, that the) that I feel, after the speeches that have 
Government would now promptly pro-| been made, that there remains in the 
ceed with their promised land legisla-| mind of an enormous majority of this 
tion. House, and of the country generally, a 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon.| conviction that the more they have 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), in a| looked into the subject, the more clearly 
certainly able speech, said that we were | they are convinced that there has been, 
proceeding with this Bill with feverish | and that there is, a system of iutimida- 
haste and break-neck speed. Hisdescrip-| tion prevailing in Ireland—that that 
tion is one which it is difficult to under-| system of intimidation is made possible 
stand considering the time that this dis- | by outrages which the ordinary law can- 
cussion has already taken. I am so far| not prevent; that the result is that the 
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ordinary law has been, and is, paralyzed, 
and that the law of the Land League 
has been made supreme. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo said I had no right to speak 
of the unwritten law. I was not the 
person who invented the term “ un- 
written law.”’ It was invented by the 
chief leader of the Land League, and has 
been used often by his friends. The 
object of the Bill is to prevent the 
perpetration of these outrages. For that 
purpose we are obliged to take the power 
of detaining men for a time not exceed- 
ing 18 months. If we knew of any other 
way in which we could stop this intimi- 
dation, and stop these outrages, we would 
adopt it. We know of no other way. 
Though we are aware that in doing this 
we are interfering with a much-valued 
Constitutional right, yet we remain still 
of the opinion—and I believe we shall 
be supported by the country, as we are 
by Parliament—that we have no other 
course to adopt, if we are to fulfil our 
present duty of protecting person and 
property. ‘The hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Byrne) said he hoped we would 
minimize coercion as much as possible 
and promptly bring in a good Land Bill. 
That is our object. Our object will be 
to use the powers contained in this Bill 
as little as possible. I think the pros- 
pects of a good Land Bill are better than 
they ever were before. I entirely and 
absolutely disbelieve that there is in the 
country, or in any part of the country, 
or in any place—even in that “ other 
place” which has been so often alluded 
to—any intention or wish not to give a 
thoroughly good Land Bill, which will be 
a searching, comprehensive reform of the 
state of things in Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Youghal (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
has made a most extraordinary argument 
against the Bill. He said that in stop- 
ping crime you will take away the wish 
to have a good Land Reform. I do not 
think that argument will have any weight 
or influence whatever. What we ask 
the House for is to let us maintain peace, 
liberty, and order in Ireland. Let us 
get this. necessary measure passed as 
fast as we possibly can, and then let us, 
with that anxiety and determination to 
succeed which the subject demands, see 
if we cannot improve the conditions of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, so that 
the reasons why Ooercion Bills have so 
often been found necessary may for ever 
be removed. 


Mr. W. £E. Forster 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 359 ; Noes 
56: Majority 303.—(Div. List, No. 
29.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE WAR IN THE 
TRANSVAAL— ENGAGEMENT WITH 
THE BOERS.—QUESTION. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he could give the House any 
information with regard to another en- 
gagement which was stated to have 
taken place between the British troops 
and the Boers in the Transvaal ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
Question of my right hon. Friend, I will 
read to the House the only telegram 
which had reached the War Office up to 
a quarter past 4 o’clock this afternoon. 
It is in these words— 


‘‘From General Officer Commanding Natal 
and Transvaal, February 9.’’ 


We believe that that is a mistake for 
February 8. 

‘¢ Communication between this and Newcastle 
having been interrupted by Boers, I moved out 
this morning with five companies of the 60th 
Rifles, two field and two mountain guns, and a 
detachment of mounted men to patrol the road, 
leaving two mountain guns and one company of 
Rifles on a commanding point on this side of 
Ingogo. I crossed the river with the remainder 
of the troops.” 

That we understand to mean with four 
companies of the Rifles. 


“On the rising ridge beyond the Ingogo the 
enemy showed in considerable force. I seized 
the plateau, and was immediately vigorously at- 
tacked on all sides by the Boers, who received 
very large reinforcements during thé day. The 
attack was maintained from 12.15 p.m. till 
nearly 6 p.m., but was repulsed on all points. 
The Boers drew off towards sunset, and [ 
brought in the force. Captain MacGregor, 
Staff; Captain Greer, R.A.; and Lieutenants 
Garrett and O’Connell, 60th, killed. Lieu- 
tenant Parsons” 

(as to this name we have some doubt), 

** A.D. Pixley, Haworth, and Thistlethwayte, 
60th, wounded. About 150 men killed and 
wounded. The Boer loss, judging by the 
nature of the attack and the number of the 
wounded seen being carried away, must have 
been very heavy”’ 

As I have stated, that is the only tele- 
gram received up to a quarter past 4 
o’clock. 
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MOTIONS. 


—a0.om — 


SEA FISHERIES (CLAM AND BAIT BEDS) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuampertarn, Bill to fur- 
ther amend the Law relating to Sea Fisheries 
by providing for the protection of Clam and 
other Bait Beds, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. AsHLey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 83.] 


ENTAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Baxter, Bill to amend 
the Law of Entail in Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Baxter, Mr. M‘Lacan, Mr. 
Rosert Durr, and Mr. Barctay. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 84.] 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY BILL. 


Select Committee nominated :—Mr. Betuine- 
HAM, Mr. Jacop Bricut, Mr. Davey, Mr. 
AtTrorney Generat, Mr. Grantuam, Mr. 
Grecory, Mr. Grmsoy, Mr. Hastines, Sir 
Henry Horianp, Sir Henry Jackson, the 
Jupee ApvocaTe GENERAL, Mr. Hinpe Parmer, 
Mr. Pemperton, Mr. Rounp, and Mr. Scuret- 
BER:—Five to be the quorum.—(Mr. Hinde 
Paluner.) 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 10th February, 1881. 





MINUTES.]—Pvntic Briis—First Reading— 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Clonakilty, &c.) * (31); Consolidated 
Fund *. 

Select Committee — Rivers Conservancy and 
Floods Prevention* (15), The Marquess of 
Lansdowne and The Earl Beauchamp added. 


CENTRAL ASIA — CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE AMEER 
OF CABUL—UNAUTHORIZED PUBLI- 
CATION OF THE CORRESPONDENCE. 

QUESTION. 


Tue Duxz or SOMERSET asked the 
noble Viscount the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he can give 
the House any information of how it is 
that Papers of very great importance, 
and which have been promised by the 
Government to be laid on the Table of 
their Lordships’ House, have been com- 
municated to the ‘‘ Standard,” and ap- 
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The Transvaal. 


Viscount ENFIELD: My Lords, 
in reply to the Question of the noble 
Duke, I have to state that the Depart- 
ment of the India Office is not aware 
how the statement or the Papers which 
appeared in Zhe Standard yesterday 
morning were communicated to that 
organ of public opinion. I may inform 
the noble Duke and your Lordships that 
with regard to these letters 103 copies 
were printed in the India Office, all of 
them being marked ‘‘ Very confidential.” 
Thirteen copies were sent to India, in- 
cluding two to the then Viceroy, Lord 
Lytton. Fifteen others were either used 
at the India Office, or sent to official 
persons in England ; and the remainder, 
no further issue having taken place, 
were counted yesterday morning at the 
India Office, and were found to be 
correct. Therefore, I am unable to ex- 
plain to the noble Duke how those 
Papers came to be communicated to The 
Standard newspaper. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
INSURRECTION OF THE BOERS — 
NEUTRALITY OF THE ORANGE RIVER 
FREE STATE. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 


that, seeing the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies in his place, he 
wished to ask him a Question of which 
he had given him private Notice, with 
reference to the neutrality of the Orange 
River Free State during the present 
rising of the Boers of the Transvaal 
agaiust British authority. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that the present scene 
of military operations was in Natal ter- 
ritory. Natal territory ran in a wedge- 
like shape between the Orange River 
Free State and the Transvaal; and it 
was almost the point of junction, at 
Laing’s Nek, that the Boers had selected 
as the place to offer opposition to Sir 
George Colley’s advance, After Sir 
George Colley’s force was repulsed last 
week, it retreated to a place called 
Hatley’s Hotel, where it was now en- 
camped; but, on Monday last, a new force 
suddenly appeared in his rear. A con- 
siderable number of Boers—a mounted 
force — appeared between Newcastle 
and the camp. They severed the com- 
munication between Newcastle and the 
head-quarters and captured some wag- 





pear in that journal yesterday morning ? 





gons; and on Tuesday they fought a 
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very severe action, the details of which 
their Lordships must have read with the 
most painful interest. What he (the 
Earl of Camperdown) wished to know 
was who were those Boers, and whence 
they came? They could not belong to 
the same force which was encamped at 
Laing’s Nek, and which opposed Sir 
George Colley. They might possibly be 
Boers of the Transvaal who had crossed 
the Buffalo; but such was not the 
generally accepted opinion of those who 
were competent to judge. The Times’ 
Correspondent, on February 8, said 
that— 

“A large patrol of Boers, estimated at 150 to 
200 men, is on this side of the Ingogo, and itis 
expected to cut the telegraph wire. A body of 
1,000 Boers is in rear of the left flank of the 
column in laager. They must have passed 
through the Free State.”’ 

It seemed, at all events, probable that 
those Boers were either subjects of the 
Orange River Free State who, from an 
intense feeling of sympathy with their 
brethren of the Transvaal, had issued 
from that territory, and were now 
actively operating against the British 
forces, or they were Boers of the Trans- 
vaal, who had been permitted to pass 
through the territory uf the Orange 
River Free State. If either of those 
hypotheses was true very serious ques- 
tions arose. It was manifestly con- 
trary to the duty of a neutral State 
either to permit armed expeditions to 
start from its territory, or, assuming 
that they were entitled to belligerent 
rights, to allow either of the belligerents 
to pass through its territory. President 
Brand, of the Orange River Free State, 
was known to many of their Lordships 
to be a Ruler far too wise, and too well 
aware of the duties of neutrality as also 
of the power of this country, to have 
permitted his subjects to transgress the 
duties of neutrals if he was able to pre- 
vent it. But ifit should appear that he 
had been unable either tu prevent the 
Boers of the Transvaal from passing 
through his territory, or to prevent his 
subjects from making an armed expedi- 
tion, it might become a question, if one 
of the belligerents was permitted not to 
respect neutral territory, how far the 
other could be expected to do so. It 
was further important to ascertain what 
measures should be taken to put a stop 
to such proceedings, and, in any case, it 
was desirable that accurate information 
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should be obtained with regard to these 
Boers at the earliest possible moment. 

Tue Eartor KIMBERLEY, in reply, 
said, his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Camperdown) had given him private 
Notice of his intention to ask him 
whether he (the Earl of Kimberley) 
had any information as to a statement 
that appeared in the newspapers that 
some of the Boers engaged against our 
troops had passed over the Orange River 
Free State territory. His answer to his 
noble Friend was, that he had seen that 
statement in the newspapers, but that 
he had no information whatever on the 
subject ; and he hoped his noble Friend 
would excuse him for not following him 
in the various observations he had made, 
because he was sure his noble Friend 
would see that, in the present position 
of affairs, it was not desirable, without 
the necessary information, to discuss 
matters of a very delicate and difficult 
nature. 


TURKEY AND GREECE—THE BERLIN 
CONFERENCE—THE GREEK FRON- 
TIER QUESTION. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he has any objection to state to what 
extent England and the other Powers 
entered into engagements at the Berlin 
Conference to secure to Greece thie in- 
crease of territory as defined by the 





frontier line in the Blue Book (Greece, 
No. 3.); and to ask if any additional 
Papers can be laid on the Table of the 
House relating to this subject, said, he 
hoped the noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
would not think that he was bringing 
this question under their Lordships’ 
notice at an inopportune moment. He 
was induced to do so, because recent 
events had shown that there was con- 
siderable divergence of opinion as re- 
garded the interpretation of documents 
with reference to the question now pend- 
ing between Turkey and Greece as to 
the engagements into which the Powers 
had entered with regard to the Greek 
Frontier; and it was desirable that any 
doubts that were entertained on the 
subject should be removed as far as 
possible. He alluded especially to the 
Conference of Berlin and the clause of 
the Treaty of Berlin which was the 
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Article of the Treaty of Berlin ran 
thus— 


“In the event of the Sublime Porte and 
Greece being unable to agree upon the recti- 
fication of Frontier suggested in the 13th Pro- 
tocol of the Congress of Berlin, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy 
and Russia reserve to themselves to offer their 
mediation to the two parties to facilitate nego- 
tiations.”’ 


The suggestion in the Protocol referred 
to was that this rectification of Frontier 
should follow the Valley of the Salamyrias 
on the side of the 7igean Sea, and that 
of the Calamas on the side of the Ionian 
Sea. This would include Janina, and, 
he (Earl de la Warr) thought, also Met- 
zovo, which was, in a great measure, the 
Frontier line desired by Greece, but to 
which Turkey objected as giving im- 
portant mountain passes to Greece, in- 
dependently of so large a portion of 
valuable territory. He came now to the 
Conference of Berlin, which, he pre- 
sumed, was intended to carry out what 
was intimated in the Treaty, as stated in 
the letter of Earl Granville to Lord Odo 
Russell (June 9, 1880), where it was de- 
scribed as relating to the rectification of 
the Frontier of Greece. But it seemed 
now to be questioned to what limit the 
mediating powers of the Conference were 
extended, and how far its decisions were 
at first intended to be binding. The 
recent publication, however, of docu- 
ments had clearly, as it seemed to him, 
established the fact that its conclusions 
were intended to be final decisions which 
could not be re-opened. He might, per- 
haps, be allowed to read a document 
annexed to a despatch of M. Tissot, the 
French Ambassador at Constantinople. 
He found in The Livre Jaune, the Par- 
liamentary Book of France, the follow- 
ing Collective Note, which was forwarded 
by all the Signatory Powers of the Berlin 
Conference on the 25th of August to 
Abeddin Pasha, the Turkish Minister 
for Foreign Affairs :— 


“The Governments of the undersigned have 
examined the reply made by the Sublime Porte 
on July 26 last to the Collective Note, dated the 
15th of the same month, communicating the 
final act of the Berlin Conference with reference 
to the rectification of the Greek Frontier. After 
setting forth in the same reply its objections to 
the conclusions of the final act of the said Con- 
ference, the Sublime Porte expressed a desire 
that the mediating Powers should authorize 
their Representatives at Constantinople to enter 
into negotiations with it with a view to arriving 
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! settlement of the outline of the Frontier and the 





points of detail and secondary moment con- 
nected with the question. The undersigned, by 
order of their Governments, have the honour to 
make known to his Excellency Abeddin Pasha 
that the decision of the Conference of Berlin, 
having been taken after mature deliberation, 
and after an attentive examination of the dif- 
ferent tracings successively proposed by the 
Ottoman and Greek Governments, the mediating 
Powers cannot consent to the re-opening of the 
negotiations on the subject. They cannot but 
abide by the decision of the Conference which 
they have approved, and recommend it afresh to 
the Sublime Porte as in conformity with the 
Treaty and Protocol of Berlin. The Govern- 
ments of Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Russia find themselves 





consequently unable to authorize the under- 
signed to accept any discussion as to the delimi- 
tation of the Frontier. They can only leave 
them the faculty of examining any proposal the 
Porte may have to make as regards the best 
mode of effecting the evacuation by the Otto- 
man authorities of the territories specified in 
the decision of the Conference, and the transfer 
of the same to the Hellenic Government.— 
Harzretp, Cauice, Tissot, Gzorce GoscHEn, 
J. L. Corti, Novixorr.”’ 

That Collective Note was, it appeared, 
forwarded at once to Athens; and he 
would ask, whether it could have been 
understood in any other way by the 
Greek Government than as expressing 
the decision and award of the Powers 
with regard to the Frontier? It was in 
conformity with the Treaty and Protocol 
of Berlin; no further discussion was to 
be allowed, but only as to the best mode 
of effecting the evacuation of the terri- 
tories by the Ottoman authorities; and 
what had been the consequence of that 
—the natural consequence? Ever since 
that time Greece had been arming, rely- 
ing on the support of England and the 
other Powers; and the Army, which 
usually consisted of about 12,000 men, 
had assumed the vast proportion of up- 
wards of 60,000. The population, which 
was not unmindful of its ancient tra- 
ditions, was excited and eager for war ; 
and it was a question whether, if the 
Government desired it, the national and 
popular feeling could be repressed. 
After referring to this document, it was, 
perhaps, unnecessary for him to ask at- 
tention to the Blue Book relative to the 
Conference. But there he found the 
same thing. The Frontier line, after 
much deliberation, was drawn, giving 
Janina and Metzovo to Greece; and in 
the despatch of Lord Odo Russell to 
Earl Granville, dated July 1, 1880, it 
was described as the ‘‘award” of the 
Conference. Also, in a despatch of Lord 
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Odo Russell to Earl Granville, dated 
June 29, 1880, he spoke of an Identic 
Note to be addressed to the Govern- 
ments of Turkey and Greece, when noti- 
fying to them the final award of the 
Conference. Now, the words ‘final 
award” were a somewhat strong ex- 
pression, if they were only intended to 
mean suggestions in the light of me- 
diation; and it was hardly possible to 
suppose that Greece should not regard 
these decisions as conclusive, and indi- 
cating the intentions of the Powers. He 
could also refer to the language used by 
the French Plenipotentiary at the Con- 
gress of Berlin. M. Waddington said— 


‘“‘ With regard to Greece, it is not, of course, 
the object of the Congress to afford satisfaction 
to the extravagant aspirations of certain organs 
of Hellenic opinion; but he thought that it 
would be an equitable and politic act to annex 
to her populations which would be for her a 
source of strength while they are but one of 
weakness to Turkey.” 


And it was certainly with some surprise 
that he (Earl de la Warr) had heard 
statements of a very different kind re- 
cently put forward, especially by the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, to 
the effect that it was only advice which 
was given by the Conference, and that 
it had no other force ; and, further, what 
was very remarkable, that the Powers 
would not reject a compromise under 
which Janina and Metzovo should re- 
main Turkish, and that, as he under- 
stood, after having deliberately affirmed 
that they could not re-open the question. 
These statements, so far as he was aware, 
had not been contradicted. He might 
say they were rather confirmed by the 
project which had been put forward of a 
new Conference; and he trusted the 
noble Earl would be able to give some 
explanation to their Lordships, and to 
lay further Papers on the Table of the 
House. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
trust the noble Karl (Earl de la Warr) 
will not think that it is due to any want 
of respect on my part if I ask him not 
to press me to give a categorical answer 
to the Question which he has put to me. 
The settlement of the Greek Frontier 
Question is one of paramount import- 
ance ; but, owing to its difficulty, its 
solution has been in abeyance for nearly 
three years, and I am very sensible of 
the absence in this House of any pres- 
sure for information on the subject, 
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which I attribute to a desire not to add 
to its difficulties. I am afraid that if I 
made a positive declaration in relation 
to it, it might increase the risk of war 
between Turkey and Greece. My hope 
that that war may. be averted rests, 
firstly, on my knowledge that all the 
Powers are most anxious in their desire 
that that war should be averted; and, 
secondly, on my ignorance that any im- 
portant differences of opinion exist be- 
tween them as to the best mode of arriv- 
ing at that result. Papers will be laid 
on the Table this evening, and other 
Papers will follow very soon. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE ACT, 
1873—THE ORDER IN COUNCIL--—OF- 
FICES OF THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF THE COMMON PLEAS AND LORD 
CHIEF BARON. 


MOTION FOR 
Lorp DENMAN, in rising to move— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty that the Order in Council, a copy 
of which was laid on the Table of the House on 
6th January 1881, for reducing the number of 
Divisions of Her Majesty’s High Cuurt of Jus- 
tice and for abolishing the titles of Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas and Lord Chief 
Baron and reducing their offices to an equality 
with the offices of the other Judges who are not 
ex officio Judges of Her Majesty’s Court of 
Appeal, may not come into operation,” 
said: My Lords, it is painful to me to 
make the Motion of which I have given 
Notice, after the hope expressed by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
that no Address might be presented to 
Her Majesty the Queen on the subject. 
The majority of the Council of Judges 
is very great, and we have not their 
reasons; but, as to a minority, in 1856, 
I divided this House on the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Bill, and only four—of 
whom I am the sole survivor—voted 
against 44; but in “another place,” ‘‘a 
young man from Northampton,” by 
carrying a vote against the same mea- 
sure, saved the country £35,000 of addi- 
tional salary beyond his pension to Lord 
Wensleydale (who did not want it), and 
£120,000 which, in the 20 years between 
1856 and 1876, would have been pay- 
able to a Life Peer. Moreover, Her 
Majesty the Queen was_ graciously 
pleased to confer hereditary honours on 
Lords Wensleydale and Kingsdown, so 
that appeals were admirably decided. 
Money, however, is no object; and as to 
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the sage distribution of justice, I hope 
that the House may be again recruited 
by such Lord Chief Justices of the Com- 
mon Pleas as Lord Loughborough, Lord 
Gifford, Lord Wynford, and Lord Truro ; 
and by such Lord Chief Barons as Lord 
Lyndhurst and Lord Abinger. In 1832, 
my noble Relative the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench found 600 
causes in Middlesex only entered for 
trial for the Sittings after Michaelmas 
term; and the delay at Mist Prius was 
two years, to the enormous profit of the 
Marshal; and, if a new trial were 
granted, another two years’ delay oc- 
curred ; but, at the end of 1537, there 
was much improvement ; and now, if the 
Courts are merged into one, the Court 
of King’s Bench, in the future, will be 
quite overloaded; as there are so many 
male heirs to the Throne—that Queen’s 
reigns are sure to be again, like angels’ 
visits, few and far between ; aud being, 
by my mother’s side, a lineal descendant 
of a Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, in the time of Queen Elizabeth— 
Sir Edmund Anderson—I feel anxious 
that neither the name of the Chief of the 
Court or of the Division should be extin- 
guished. In i838, the Act for enabling 
the Courts to sit in Banco after term 
greatly relieved the Court of Queen’s 
Bench; and, in 1849, when my late 
noble Relative retired, every Writ 
which was placed at the head of 
every abstract was of very recent date. 
The late Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn would not have faced willingly the 
responsibility of being head of one sole 
amalgamated Common Law Court. In 
January, 1881, 734 causes were entered 
for allthe Common Law Courts—Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer 
(one or two being marked Chancery)— 
and about i6 without a jury were entered 
for all the Common Law Divisions; but 
in the Chancery Division every Court 
and its causes were specified, and a re- 
gular list beginning at No. 1 (Master of 
the Rolls Court) and No. 1 in each other 
Court. Counsel practised in only one of 
those Courts, taking a special fee for 
leaving his own Court, which was just, 
as giving the whole of his attention to 
one heavy case would uecessitate the re- 
turn of fees in many light causes. The 
credit in which the late Lord Chief Baron 
Kelly (my friend for 46 years) was held 
is shown convincingly by the entry for 
the Exchequer being the highest of 
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all (by about 50 causes); the Queen’s 
Bench being the next, and the Oom- 
mon Pleas the lowest; but still with 
quite enough causes to make a good 
beginning of a sitting, if not to finish all. 
It is very desirable that a Chief should 
preside in Banco over the review of all 
causes entered in his Court. There is a 
provision in the Judicature Act for a 
Court of Criminal Appeal being pre- 
sided over by one of the three Chiefs, 
and there is nothing to prevent any 
Judge of any Divisional Court sitting to 
make up the quorum in it. Each cause, 
and every document, is ordered to be 
marked with the name of the Division 
which ischosen; itis adhered to possibly— 
if theentry has been wrong—and it alsois 
capable of being transposed. Patronage, 
also, is equally divided between the 
three Chiefs—any Government may re- 
gret not having the appointment to so 
honourable and useful offices. One effect 
of my Motion will be to enable the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack to ex- 
plain his views. I believe the Judicature 
Act contains a clause empowering the 
Judges, with the aid of an Order by Her 
Majesty in Council, to abolish all Chiefs 
and Divisions of Courts, and to increase 
the number of Courts instead of diminish- 
ing them. The noble Lord concluded 
by moving the Address of which he had 
given Notice. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty that the Order in Council, a 
copy of which was laid on the Table of the 
House on 6th January 1881, for reducing the 
number of Divisions of Her Majesty’s High 
Court of Justice and for abolishing the titles of 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and 
Lord Chief Baron and reducing their offices to 
an equality with the offices of the other Judges 
who are not ex officio Judges of Her Majesty’s 
Court of Appeal, may not come into operation. 
—(The Lord Denman.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would, in reply to the Motion of his noble 
Friend (Lord Denman) for whom he 
felt great respect, and also because of 
the intrinsic importance of the subject, 
endeavour to explain briefly the grounds 
on which the Council of Judges, which 
met at the end of November last, advised 
Her Majesty to make that union of Divi- 
sions in the High Court of Justice and 
reduction of offices which they thought 
should be made, and to which his noble 
Friend objected. When the Judicature 
Act of 1873 was passed, it was necessary, 
while uniting the jurisdiction of all the 
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existing Superior Courts, to make some 
provision for the distribution of busi- 
ness between them; and it occurred 
to the Government to take the exist- 
ing Courts as furnishing the main lines 
of that distribution, at least as far as 
the immediate transition and change 
was concerned. Thus it was that the 
five Divisions of the High Court of Jus- 
tice were established. Of those five 
Divisions, two—the Chancery Division, 
and the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division—were conversant with business 
in its nature and machinery distinct 
from, and not homogeneous with, the 
business done in the other three or 
Common Law Divisions, now called the 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
chequer Divisions. In each of those 
Common Law Divisions there was some 
business which had been peculiar to the 
Court from which it took its name; Crown 
business in the Queen’s Bench, registra- 
tion business in the Common Pleas, and 
revenue business in the Exchequer. But 
all the Judges were equally well quali- 
fied, from their experience:and practice 
at the Bar, to deal with every part of 
this special business; and with the 
highest and most important part of it, 
the Crown business of the Queen’s 
Bench, they were all familiar, from pre- 
siding over criminal trials at the Assizes, 
and being members of the Court of 
Appeal in criminal cases. The general 
business of all those three Divisions 
was exactly similar and homogeneous. 
Therefore, although it was thought ex- 
pedient to commence in that way when 
passing the Judicature Acts, it was the 
view of Parliament that it might be- 
come necessary at some future time to 
consolidate those three Divisions; and 
there were two clauses in the Act of 
1873 indicating the views then enter- 
tained in this respect. The 75th clause 
enacted that there should be an annual 
meeting or Council of Judges at which 
they should consider the general opera- 
tion of the new system from time to 
time, and advise upon any changes 
which they might think necessary; and 
Clause 33 provided that, on the recom- 
mendation of the Council of Judges, it 
should be competent for the Crown, by 
Order in Council, to unite together any 
of the existing Divisions; and, for that 
purpose, to reduce, amongst other offices, 
those of Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleasand Lord Chief Baron to an equality 
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with the Puisne Judges; and that this 
might be done without new legislation, 
unless either House of Parliament should 
address the Crown against it. That 
being so, the Judicature Act came into 
operation two years afterwards. Its 
operation had not been without some 
drawbacks ; but the opinion of the great 
majority of persons conversant with the 
administration of the law was, that it 
had answered its main purposes, and that 
the drawbacks were only such as, by the 
use of proper means, might be removed. 
Under those circumstances, on the oc- 
easion of the death of the late Lord 
Chief Baron in October last, it became 
the -duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to hold their hands as to the 
appointment of a successor until a 
Council of Judges should have had an 
opportunity of considering the matter. 
Accordingly, with the concurrence of the 
late Lord Chief Justice, a Council of 
Judges was called, and that Council re- 
ported in favour of an amalgamation of 
the three Common Law Divisions. When 
the Council considered that question, 
they had to bear in mind the important 
facts that under an Act passed in 1879, 
all the offices hitherto attached to each of 
those Divisions had been consolidated, 
and were now worked by one set of offi- 
cers, who were common to all the Courts ; 
and that, under the existing Rules and 
Orders, the cause list of the Wisi Prius 
sittings in London and Middlesex was 
now made out without reference to the 
Divisions. in which the actions were 
commenced. With regard, even, to the 
names of the Judges appointed since 
the passing of the Judicature Act, all 
titular distinctions had been abolished. 
Judges appointed to the Exchequer 
Divisions were no longer to be called 
Barons, but were, like all others, simply 
to be Judges of the High Court of 
Justice. In the nature of things, the 
three Divisions had been tending to- 
wards unity; and it was perfectly cer- 
tain that each Judge in each Division 
was as capable as any other Judge of 
performing all parts of the business 
which came before any of them; 80 
that nothing but practical inconvenience 
could be expected to arise from keeping 
up these Divisions separately.’ One al- 
most unavoidable consequence of that 
separation was, that Divisional Courts 
were multiplied to an extent which con- 
venience did not require or justify ; and 














all arrangements for the best distribu- 
tion of judicial power were liable to be 
impeded. The change was rendered 
the more desirable from the fact that 
Judges were, from time to time, with- 
drawn from their Divisions for an in- 
creased number of Assizes, and to pre- 
side over Election Inquiries. For these 
and other reasons, he had considered 
it his duty to ask the opinion of a 
Council of Judges on the subject. He 
was bound to state to their Lord- 
ships, as had been stated to the Coun- 
cil of Judges, that the opinion of the 
late lamented Lord Chief Justice was 
not favourable to the change. He had 
so great an admiration for that bril- 
liant and mots able servant of the pub- 
lic, that he was very unwilling even 
to suggest anything which might seem 
to detract from the weight of his opinion 
on such a subject; but he might, per- 
haps, venture to say that the late Lord 
Chief Justice had not the reputation of 
being very fond of the changes intro- 
duced by the Judicature Acts; and he 
(the Lord Chancellor) was not sure that 
he looked at the question from quite 
the same point of view as that taken 
by Judges who were more recently ap- 
pointed. However, such was the opinion 
of that great man. When the Council of 
Judges met they occupied two days, the 
27th and 29th of November, in consider- 
ing the question. Every one of them 
gave his opinion fully and deliberately, 
sertatim, and the result was that there 
was for the union of the three Divi- 
sions a majority of 18 Judges against 7, 
and that for the proposal to reduce the 
Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas 
and the Chief Barony of the Exchequer 
to Puisne Judgeships there was a ma- 
jority of 20 to 5. Two Judges were un- 
avoidably absent. Of the opinion of 
one of those Judges, he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) was unaware; but the other 
had, within the last few days, publicly 
expressed an opinion in favour of the 
changes in question ; and he might add 
thatallthe Judges of the Court of Appeal, 
as well as all those of the Chancery Di- 
vision, were alsoin favourof them. On 
the 2¥th of November, that conclusion 
was arrived at; but the Order in Coun- 
cil was not made until the 16th of De- 
cember. The thing was not done in a 
corner, and public opinion was not 
inattentive to it. If there had ex- 
isted a strong public opinion against 
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the proposal, it would have beén eli- 
cited; but he was not aware that ary 
such strong opinion had béett expressed “ 
either before, or after, the date of 
the Order in Council. It “was,--of 
course, in the power of. their Lord- 
ships to Address the Crown against it ; 
but he thought that, looking at the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament, look- 
ing at the state of opinion among the 
Judges, looking at the nature of the 
ease, and to the fact that Her Majesty 
had been advised to make that Order in 
Council, their Lordships’ would hesitate 
before doing so. He had not yet said 
anything as to the particular offices 
proposed to be abolished. He sup- 
posed that they would all, and law- 
yers in particular, part with such offices 
with some regret. But were they to 
maintain those two offices merely as 
prizes for the Bar? To have a Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas with- 
out any Common Pleas and no Judges 
in particular over whom to preside, to 
have a Chief Baron without any Barons 
or Court of Exchequer, would be simply 
to create new offices, for they would 
really be new, and not the ancient offices. 
It would be simply maintaining highly- 
paid and salaried offices for purposes 
wholly unlike those for which they 
were originally created. They were, no 
doubt, coveted prizes in the Profession, 
and, for his part, he did not grudge 
such prizes to the Bar; but he believed 
that the old offices which would still 
remain, and the new offices which had 
been created in their Lordship’s House, 
in the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and in the Court of Appeal, 
were prizes fully sufficient to command 
the services of the best men in the Pro- 
fession. In proof of that, he had only to 
refer tothe men who had formerly filled, 
and who now filled those offices. Far be it 
from him to disparage the distinguished 
men who had filled the offices proposed to 
be abolished ; but he was not prepared 
to admit that they had always been supe- 
rior to those to whom he had referred, 
or, he might add, to some of the Puisne 
Judges. He did not doubt, from the 
public spirit which distinguished the Bar, 
and the attraction of the other great 
offices to which he had alluded, that the 
greatest ability to be found at the Bar 
would always be available, at the pro- 
per time, for the public service. He 
might mention that since the Order in 
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Council had been made, a committee of 
Judges, members of the Bar, and Soli- 
citors had been appointed, and were 
actively endeavouring to put into proper 
shape those alterations of procedure 
which might properly be consequentupon 
those particular changes, or suggested 
in other respects by the working of the 
Judicature Acts, in the three Common 
Law Divisions, and the Court of Appeal. 
With regard to the state of opinion on 
the subject, he was aware that a meeting 
of the Bar had been held, at which there 
was considerable difference of opinion, 
and that a not very great majority, as 
he was informed, were of the opinion ex- 
pressed by his noble Friend; but those 
who composed that majority were, he be- 
lieved, not all agreed in the grounds on 
which they based their opinion. On the 
other hand, the Incorporated Law So- 
ciety, which represented the men who 
were, perhaps, most directly conversant 
with the interests of the suitors, had pe- 
titioned the other House of Parliament 
in favour of the proposed changes. He 
trusted their Lordships would not inter- 
pose to prevent changes which, from time 
and circumstances, could now most con- 
veniently be made. Noman could more 
regret than he did the loss of the late 
Lord Chief Justice of England; but that 
loss had taken place, the two offices in 
question were both now vacant, and he 
put it to their Lordships whether a 
more fitting or convenient opportunity 
than the present could occur for the 
union of the three Divisions, with its 
necessary consequences. 

Lorpv DENMAN, in reply, said, that, 
in making the Motion, he had looked for 
support to the House. He was entirely 
in their Lordships’ hands; and as he 
found himself supported by no promise 
of a vote, nor even by any speech, he 
would, for the present, withdraw it. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Army— Uniforms of 


LOOAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (CLONAKILTY, &C.) 
BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland re- 
lating to the towns of Clonakilty, Dromore, and 
Navan—Was presented by The Lorp PrestvEnT; 
read 1*, and referred to the Examiners. (No. 31.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o'clock, till to-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


The Lord Chancellor 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 10th February, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brris— Committee—Pro- 
tection of Person and Property (Ireland) [79] 


—R.P. 
Third Reading — Universities (Scotland) 


(Voting) * [69], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_— conn — 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER — HOUSE 

OF COMMONS—THE TEMPERATURE. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, If 
he will consider the possibility of obvi- 
ating the great variationsin the heat of 
this House, and the excessive heat expe- 
rienced on some comparatively mild days? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
Question of my hon. Friend appears to 
assume that there has recently been con- 
siderable variations in the temperature 
of this House. I am satisfied he is mis- 
taken in this. The temperature is noted 
and recorded every hour in two parts of 
the House. The record for the past 
three weeks shows that a very uniform 
temperature has been maintained in 
the House, even during the inclement 
weather outside. It has never varied 
more than 4 degrees—namely, from 61 
to 65. In the 41 hours’ Sitting, on the 
Ist of February the temperature of the 
House at the Chair varied according to 
the record from 61 to 64, and at the Bar 
from 61 to 65, changing very slowly. 
This, I think, does very great credit to 
the officers responsible for the ventila- 
tion. An hon. Friend of mine, who 
closely watched the thermometers dur- 
ing that Sitting, fully confirms this. I 
believe it would be impossible by any 
other process to obtain a more equable 
temperature than this. 


ARMY—UNIFORMS OF KILTED 
REGIMENTS. 


Mr. FRASER MACKINTOSH asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther alterations in the Tartans worn by 
kilted and trews regiments are contem- 
plated ; and, if so, whether full time will 
be allowed for the consideration of a 
matter so interesting to many, before 
finally adopting any alterations ? 

















the Tartan of Scotch regimentswill not be 
decided upon without full consideration ; 
but, probably, he is not aware of the facts 
which have led to this matter becoming 
urgent. Since 1870 all soldiers have en- 
listed, not for one, but for two regiments, 
and since 1878 all officers have been ap- 
pointed, not to one, but to two regiments, 
and are liable to be transferred at the 
will of the authorities from one to-an- 
other. For instance, the 42nd and 79th 
are two Scotch regiments, the men and 
officers of which belong to both. When 
the 42nd was abroad it was fed by drafts 
from the 79th to the extent of 452 men 
in four years, and now that the 79th is 
abroad vacancies in it have been filled 
by drafts from the 42nd to the extent of 
157 men in one year. So as to officers, 
two have recently been promoted from the 
42nd to the 79th, and the whole body of 
officers will, before long, be subject to 
this liability. Itis evidently anomalous 
and unnecessarily costly that officers 
should be obliged to keep double sets 
of uniform, to say nothing of constantly 
changing the uniform of the men; and 
I think the time has come when this 
anomaly should be put an end to, and 
the two regiments have the same uni- 
form. I understand that several of 
these cases are being satisfactorily ar- 
ranged; and, as I have already said, 

_we shall act with every consideration for 
the feelings of the officers and their 
friends in whatever changes may be ulti- 
mately necessary. : 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the right hon. 
Gentleman if any opportunity for discuss- 
ing the question would be afforded to the 
Honse before any alteration were made ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I think I may in- 
form the hon. Gentleman that I shall 
state, when moving Estimates, the 
details of the combinations of two regi- 
ments which have been in force for 10 
years, and I shall lay Papers on the 
fable. But I hope that the explana- 
tions which I shall be able to make will 
not render any lengthened debate on 
Tartans necessary. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE COUNTY 
OF LOUTH. 


Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to my , 


hon. Friend, I have to assure him that | 
so delicate a matter as any alteration of | 









land, If his attention has been drawn 
to the proceedings at the late Quarter 
Sessions at Dundalk, county Louth, 
where there were but two cases at the 
Crown side of the Court; and, whether 
he is prepared, under these circum- 
stances, to except Dundalk from the 
effects of the protection of Person and 
Property (Ireland) Bill? The hon. Gen- 
tleman explained that by a misprint 
Dundalk was mentioned as being the 
place which he wished to have exempted 
from the operation of the Act, instead of 
the County Louth. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, Whether, having regard to 
the fact that in the last Return of out- 
rages no agrarian crime of any kind ap- 
peared to have been committed in the 
County Louth, he would exclude that 
county from the operation of the Act? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that his attention had not been drawn to 
the proceedings at the Quarter Sessions 
mentioned in the Question of the first 
hon.Member. With regard to the second 
portion of his Question, he was not pre- 
pared to exclude any county from the 
operation of the Act, as it was impos- 
sible to say what the condition of such 
counties as Louth would be hereafter. 
All he could say was, that the Irish Go- 
vernment would most carefully consider 
what counties or districts should be pro- 
claimed, with the intention of proclaim- 
ing only those when it was absolutely 
necessary to doso. He intended to state, 
before the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the County Louth (Mr. Callan) 
was put, that he found that only two 
counties in Ireland had asmaller Return 
of agrarian offences than Louth, and it 
was one of the three counties in which 
no one was under special police pro- 
tection. 

Mr. GRAY asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he could give the names 
of the three counties ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
not got them then, but he knew he was 
right as to the number. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE JUDICATURE 
ACTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. FINDLATER asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Whether it be 
the intention of Government to cause 
inquiry to be made by the Lord Chan- 
celler and Committee of Judges in Ire- 
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land into the working of the Judicature 
Acts in that Country in the same manner 
as has been promised with regard to the 
working of the Judicature Acts in Eng- 
land; and, if so, will the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Committee of Judges be 
assisted by members of the Bar and 
solicitors as the Attorney General for 
England stated would be the case in the 
English inquiry ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, I cannot 
say that it is tue intention of the Govern- 
ment to cause such inquiry to be made 
as is indicated by the Question of my 
hon. Friend. The Government, I must 
point out to him, have no power of in- 
terfering in matters of this kind, which 
lie altogether within the control of the 
Judges. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
POLITICAL NEGOTIATIONS. 

Sun GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will now 
offer to the Boers of the Transvaal the 
terms which they consider tv be just, 
instead of enforcing unconditional sub- 
mission before their terms are announced; 
and, whether the Government still be- 
lieve that the Supplementary Estimate 
presented to Parliament will cover all 
the expense to be actually incurred up 
to the end of the financial year, and will 
not allow the Colonial authorities to raise 
money on post-dated bills as they did in 
the former African War ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I may an- 
swer first, perhaps, the latter part of this 
Question. My right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in- 
forms me that the Supplementary Esti- 
mate which will be laid upon the Table 
will cover all the expenses to be incurred 
in connection with the rising in the 
Transvaal up to the end of the financial 
year. The last part of the Question 
refers to the powers of the Colonial au- 
thorities. Those powers are not under 
our control.. The Colony enjoys respon- 
sible government, and the Home Govern- 
ment does not interfere in any case of 
this kind. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL explained 
that he referred to the Transvaal and 
the instructions given to Sir George 
Colley. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will send me a memorandum 


Mr. Findiater 
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of the circumstance to which he refers. 
I understood the Question referred to the 
Cape Colony. With regard to the most 
important part of the Question, I have 
nothing to add. It is— 

“Whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
now offer to the Boers of the Transvaal the terms 
which they consider to be just, instead of en- 
forcing unconditional submission before their 
terms are announced ?” 


We really have nothing to add to the 
communication already made, But I 
think it may be convenient that I should 
re-state to the House one of two impor- 
tant communications, and that I should 
make known to the House the substance 
of the other. On the 26th January, 
Lord Kimberley telegraphed to Sir Her- 
cules Robinson as follows :— 

‘‘T have received the following telegram from 
President Brand :—‘ Is it not possible to offer to 
the people of the Transvaal, through the High 
Commissioner, Sir H. Robinson, who is now in 
Cape Town, certain terms and conditions pro- 
vided they ceased from armed opposition, mak- 
ing it clear to them how this is to be understood ?’ 
T have to instruct you to inform President Brand 
that if armed opposition should at once cease, 
Her Majesty’s Government would thereupon 
endeavour to frame such a scheme s, in their 
belief, would satisfy all enlightened. friends of 
the Transvaal community.”’ 


Since that time, in answer to a telegram 
from Sir George Oolley, stating that 
President Brand urged him to state the 
nature of the scheme mentioned in the 
previous telegram, and to guarantee that 
the Boers should not be treated as rebels 
if they submitted, Sir George Colley re- 
ceived an instruction of which I shall 
give the substance. On the 8th instant, 
from the Cape, he was instructed to in- 
form President Brand that Her Majesty’s 
Government will be ready to give all 
reasonable guarantees as to the treat- 
ment of the Boers after submission, if 
they desist from armed opposition, and 
that the scheme will be framed with a 
view to the permanently friendly settle- 
ment of the difficulty ; to which he was 
to add that Her Majesty’s Government 
would be glad if President Brand would 
communicate to the leaders of the Boers 
this as well as the former message. It 
appears not to be quite certain whether 
President Brand had conveyed, in the 
regular and official manner, the com- 
munication previously made to him. 
These are the instructions issued by 
Lord Kimberley, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do not think, in the present 
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condition of affairs, that they can make 
any addition to them. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS — THE CORRUPT 
PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS BILL. 


Caprain AYLMER asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, If, considering the state of 
public business and the necessity for 
early legislation on the subject, he will 
consent to refer the Corrupt Practices 
Bill to a Select Committee, in order that 
the opinion of the Barristers engaged on 
Election Commissions may be considered, 
and a decision arrived at this Session ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, I am afraid it will 
be a considerable time before the Motion 
can be made for the second reading of 
the Corrupt Practices Bill; but when it 
is brought forward, the House will have 
an opportunity of considering any pro- 
posal for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee. For my own part, I see no 
advantage to be derived from a Select 
Committee. The question is one on 
which I think it would be well for the 
Whole House to express an opinion. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—INCREASE OF. SALARIES. 


Mr. NORTHCOTE asked the Post- 
master General, If a decision has yet 
been come to with regard to the claims 
of officers in the Telegraph Service for 
an improvement in their official posi- 
tion ; and, if so, when the decision of 
the Post Office will be made public ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, he 
could only repeat the promise which he 
had given on a former occasion, that 
there would be no unnecessary delay in 
conducting the Inquiry referred to in the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question. As soon as 
a decision should be arrived at it would 
be made known. 


LAW AND JUSTICE —THE JUDICIAL 
BENCH (SCOTLAND AND IRELAND). 


Mr. BAXTER asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If his attention has 
been drawn to the disproportionately 
large number of Judges in Scotland and 
Ireland as compared with England and 
Wales; and whether any measures are 
in contemplation for reducing the num- 
ber in the two first-named Countries ? 

Mr. UALLAN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If his attention has 
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been drawn to the disproportionately 
large arrears of business in the Superior 
Courts of Law in England and Wales as 
compared with Ireland and Scotland, 
whereby great inconvenience is caused 
to suitors; and whether any measures 
are in contemplation for increasing the 
number of Judges in the two first-named 
Countries ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not see 
any direct connection between these two 
Questions. The implied statement of 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Baxter) is 
that there is an excessive and dispropor- 
tionately large number of Judges in Scot- 
land and Ireland. The other Question 
states that there is a considerable arrear 
of business in England. With regard 
to the disproportionately large number 
of Judges in Ireland, that is a matter 
which was dealt with by the late Govern- 
ment in a measure which is now the law 
of the land. A certain number of re- 
ductions were provided for by that mea- 
sure, and we are carefully watching its 
present and prospective operation. The 
Government are considering what mea- 
sure should be taken for reducing the 
number of Judges in Scotland. As to 
the arrears of the business in the Courts 
in England, there is no doubtsuch arrears 
do exist; but it is quite another ques- 
tion as to whether they are due to any 
deficiency in the number of Judges. 
There is now a measure under con- 
sideration which, I hope, will have the 
effect of very considerably increasing the 
judicial power in England, and it is to 
the operation of that measure, and to the 
good arrangements made by the body 
of Judges, that we must look in the first 
instance for any diminution of the ar- 
rears. 


Fourpenny Pieces. 


THE COINAGE—FOURPENNY PIECES. 


Mr. MONK asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether he can state 
the reason why the Bank of England re- 
fuses to receive worn fourpenny pieces 
at their full value in the same manner as 
other worn silver is received ; and, whe- 
ther, considering the great inconvenience 
which bankers experience from the simi- 
larity of threepenny and fourpenny 
pieces, the Government will take steps 
to call in the fourpenny pieces now in 
circulation ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
asks me the reason why the Bank of 
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England refuses to receive worn four- 
penny pieces in the same manner as 
other worn silver is received. I believe 
my hon. Friend has been misinformed. 
I am assured that the Bank does receive 
fourpenny pieces in that manner. In 
1878, £2,200 worth of these pieces were 
withdrawn from circulation; in 1879, 
£2,110 worth; and in 1880, £3,910 
worth. Altogether, £1,500 worth are 
now in the Bank ready to be sent to the 
Mint. No new fourpenny pieces have 
been issued since 1856, and the number 
now in circulation is exceedingly small. 
Only 5 per cent are fit to re-issue, and 
none are re-issued by the Bank unless 
specially applied for. The coin is dying 
out, and it is best to let it die out in peace. 


INDIA—EAST INDIA (ECCLESIASTICAL 
DEPARTMENT)—CHAPLAINS’ 
SALARIES. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether, as promised 
last year, inquiry has been made as to 
funds supplied by the general taxation 
of India and spent in paying salaries of 
chaplains, not for officers in the service 
of the Queen only, but for planters and 
merchants and persons wholly uncon- 
nected with the Government; whether 
it is not true that more than half of the 
Church of England chaplains are at 
stations where there are no European 
troops, that of the forty-four chaplains 
in the cities of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, only nine minister to European 
troops, that at Berhampore the chaplain 
gets £1,000 per annum, while the num- 
ber of officers and men who attend is 
eight; whether, notwithstanding the 
promise of the Indian Government to 
revise and reduce this expenditure, fresh 
chaplains have recently been appointed 
to stations where there are few or no 
officials; and, whether he will send out 
instructions to the Governor General to 
take vigorous measures for removing all 
just cause of complaint in this matter ? 

THE Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, in reply to the Question of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, 
I may say that a despatch was sent to 
the Government of India on the 17th of 
June last, asking for the information 
which I promised on the 31st of May 
last I would make an inquiry about. 
1. The Government of India have called 
upon the Bishop of Calcutta to furnish 
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this information, but no reply has at 
present been received. 2. The number 
of Church of England chaplains in India 
is 160, reduced by absentees on furlough 
to 139. Of the 160 chaplains, it would 
appear from the Parliamentary Return, 
dated February 5, 1880, that not more 
than 30 chaplains are at stations where 
there are no European troops, or one- 
fifth of the whole number. The same 
Return shows 30 chaplains—not 44— 
in the cities of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, and that at Berhampore, in the 
Madras Presidency, there is a retired 
chaplain, who receives, in addition to 
his pension, 1,200 rupees per annum, 
and a travelling allowance of 382 rupees 
per annum—not £1,000 per annum— 
from Government for ministering at that 
place and seven other stations. Chap- 
lains are not provided for soldiers only ; 
civil servants of the Crown, as well as 
military servants, are entitled to the 
services of chaplains. It appears from 
the Return already quoted that the 
military servants occupy four-fifths of 
the whole number of chaplains. The 
Government of India do not appear, so 
far as I can ascertain, to have paid suffi- 
cient attention to their promise to revise 
this expenditure, and 1 propose to call 
their attention again to this subject. 


—Execution of a Jesuit. 


SOUTH AMERICA— GUATEMALA—EXE- 
CUTION OF A JESUIT. 


Mr. HERMON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following statement in the ‘‘Man- 
chester Courier ’’ :— 

‘*A Jesuit priest named Gillett has been ar- 
rested at Guatemala, and afterwards shot by 
order of the President of that Republic. By 
the laws of Guatemala, the largest State in 
South America, Jesuits are banished from the 
country, and all who are found within the ter- 
ritory are liable to execution. Father Gillett 
had returned on account of his health, and not 
in his capacity as priest ;”’ 
and, whether the Government has any 
information on the subject, or will en- 
deavour to ascertain the facts of the 
case ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have not re- 
ceived any confirmation of the intelli- 
gence to which the hon. Member refers; 
but Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
has been instructed to furnish a full re- 
port of the circumstances of the case. 











ARMY (INDIA) — THE EUROPEAN 
FORCE. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
will state to the House which of the re- 
sponsible Advisers of the Crown is re- 
sponsible to Parliament for the effici- 
ency and the discipline of the European 
portion of the British Army in India? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. and gallant Friend, I have to 
state that it is difficult to describe accu- 
rately or exhaustively within the limits 
of a Reply to a Question the exact de- 
gree of responsibility which rests on the 
Secretaries of State for War and India, 
respectively, for the efficiency and disci- 
pline of the European troops serving in 
India. Practically, however, there is 
no difficulty in the matter. The Field 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, under 
the authority of the Secretary of State 
for War, is responsible for their regi- 
mental organization, and the Secretary 
of State for India takes them over on 
the implied understanding that such or- 
ganization will be preserved. The Se- 
cretary of State for War is also respon- 
sible for their efficiency so far as it 
depends on a proper supply of drafts; 
and any offences against discipline on 
the part of a British regimental officer 
would be finally dealt with by him after 
the Commander-in-Chief in India and 
the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 
here. But the Secretary of State for 
India is responsible for the efficiency of 
the ‘British Force there so far as it de- 
pends on pay, equipment, barrack accom- 
modation, and supply services generally. 


ARMY—GENERAL PRIMROSE. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether a statement 
has been forwarded to the authorities at 
the Horse Guards by General Primrose, 
in vindication of his conduct at Canda- 
har, and complaining of his removal 
from the command of the Poonah Divi- 
sion; whether that statement has been 
forwarded to the Indian Government ; 
and, if so, whether he will lay upon the 
Table General Primrose’s statement and 
the reply of the Indian Government 
when it is received ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
my noble Friend, I have to say that 
General Primrose has submitted a state- 
ment in vindication of his conduct at 
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Candahar, which has been forwarded to 
the Government of India, under whose 
orders his removal from his divisional 
command took place. Correspondence of 
this character is always regarded as con- 
fidential, and I regret that I cannot under- 
take to lay it on the Table of the House. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SMALL-POX 
(METROPOLIS). 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he can inform the House as to 
the present condition of the epidemic of 
small-pox in the Metropolis, and as to 
the available accommodation for small- 
pox cases in the hospitals which are 
under the control of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; and, whether he will lay 
upon the Table any communications 
which he has received from the mana- 
gers of the Metropolitan Asylums District 
on this subject ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I regret to say 
that there is a considerable prevalence 
of small-pox in the Metropolis, especially 
in the Eastern and Southern districts, 
and at present there are -no signs of its 
abatement. The actual number of beds 
available for small-pox patients in the 
hospitals under the control of the Me- 
tropolitan Asylums District is 700, of 
which 641 are now occupied; but ar- 
rangements are being made by the 
managers—to whom great praise is due 
for their efforts to meet the epidemic— 
by which, in the course of a fortnight or 
three weeks, nearly 250 additional beds 
will be placed at their disposal. If it 
were not for the unfortunate proceed- 
ings pending in relation to the Hamp- 
stead Hospital, 8300 beds would have 
been available for small-pox patients in 
that establishment. I can have no ob- 
jection to lay upon the Table of the 
House the recent communications from 
the managers to the Local Government 
Board on this subject, with the replies 
of the Board; but, as the hon. Member 
is on the Board of Managers, he is, 
doubtless, fully aware of the nature of 
the correspondence which hastaken place. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT-—-THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked the 

President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 

ther any negotiations are pending be- 





tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
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that of the United States on the subject 
of copyright; and, if so, whether, be- 
fore their conclusion, the opinion of 
Parliament will be taken ? 

Srrk HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther any negotiations are being carried 
on between this Country and the United 
States, with a view to secure to British 
authors copyright for their works in the 
United States ; and, if they are, whether 
he can state to the House the nature of 
such negotiations, and the stage at which 
they have arrived; and, whether there 
are any Papers on the subject which can 
be laid upon the Table? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, it would 
be inaccurate to say that actual negoti- 
ations are in progress. On the 23rd of 
September we received from the Foreign 
Office a draft proposal communicated by 
Mr. Lowell, who was instructed to ascer- 
tain in conversation what Her Majesty’s 
Government thought*of the scheme. 
We learn from other sources that this 
proposal originated"with Eastern pub- 
lishers, who have suffered from the com- 
petition of the publishers in the Western 
and Southern States, who now reprint at 
lower rates the English books originally 
reprinted by Eastern publishers. We 
are also informed that there is great 
opposition to the proposals now sub- 
mitted, and I am not sanguine that they 
will ever assume a formal shape. In 
dealing with the question, I was anxious 
to learn, in the first place, whether a 
Treaty on the basis of this proposal 
could be negotiated under the present 
Copyright Act, and I have been advised 
that if Her Majesty is advised that due 
protection is given by it to parties inter- 
ested in books in this*country a Treaty 
can be negotiated, including a condition 
that English books must be printed and 
published in the United States, but not 
including a condition that American 
books must be printed’and published in 
England. The object is one which it is 
so desirable to secure in the interests of 
the English authors, that I thought it 
desirable to submit the proposal to the 
representatives of English authors and 
publishers, in order to have the advan- 
tage of their opinion. In doing so I 
asked their opinion, especially upon the 
length of term which should be allowed 
in America for the publication of an 
English book; upon the condition re- 
stricting the copyright of American 
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in this country; and upon a condition 
which was in substance to the etfect that 
the books of an English author publish- 
ing with copyright in America should be 
sold to his own fellow-citizens in this 
country at as cheap a rate as that at 
which they are sold to Americans. I 
am still waiting for answers, which shall 
receive my most careful consideration. 
In reference to the second Question of 
the noble Lord, any proposal to allow 
the sale of American reprints in this 
country, or to require American books 
to be printed and published in this 
country, would need the sanction of 
Parliament. When the Correspondence 
is complete I shall be glad to lay it on 
the Table. 


CENTRAL ASIA — CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE AMEER 
OF CABUL—TRANSLATION OF THE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether the Go- 
vernment now intend to lay upon the 
Table of the House a translation of the 
documents found at Cabul; aad, whe- 
ther, before their production, the Go- 
vernment would take means to have 
their translation verified ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, in accordance with the promise 
which has already been given, the Go- 
vernment do intend to lay on the Table 
of the House translations of the Russian 
documents which have been found at 
Cabul. Those documents were, I be- 
lieve, carefully translated in India with 
the assistance of the most competent 
persons whose services*the Indian Go- 
vernment were able to secure. To refer 
them back to India for verification would, 
in all probability, be to cause a delay 
of some weeks if not months, and we 
have no reason to think that such a step 
is necessary. 


IRELAND—CLARE COUNTY CLUB. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to a violent scene which recently 
took place in the Clare County Club, in 
which a justice of the peace presented a 
loaded revolver at the head of another 
justice of the peace and assaulted him; 
and, whether he will inquire into this 
case in the interests of ustice and order? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have | has been called to the fact that, in the 
no information on the subject; but if I Finance Accounts of the United King- 
am asked by a responsible person to dom of March 1880, page 117, it ap- 
make an inquiry into the circumstances, | pears that in 1867 we guaranteed a Ca- 
I shall have no objection to do so. | nadian loan of £3,000,000 ‘ for making 

| a Railway from Riviere du Loup Quebee, 

ito Truro Nova Scotia,’ and that in 

LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE | 1873 we guaranteed another loan of 
CONNAUGHT CIRCUIT. | £3,000,000 ‘‘for the Pacific Railway 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked Mr. Attor- | 2nd improvement of Canals,” and that 
ney General for Ireland, Whether it is both these amounts are stated to be out- 
essential to the due administration of | standing at the 31st March 1880, though 
the Law that the assizes for the Con- {| With a small amount of Canadian Bonds 
naught circuit should always commence | (£351,600 and £86,400 respeetively) 
with the county of Leitrim ; whether he j held as security ; whether he has ob- 
is aware that the grand jury of that served that Sir Alexander Galt, the Ca- 
county have repeatedly, by resolution | nadian Minister, has stated publicly that 
and otherwise, represented to the going | the first of these loans had been entirely 
judges of assize the great inconvenience paid off, he, himself, when Finance 


caused to all county officials, grand | Minister, having partly carried it out; 
jurors, constabulary, road contractors, | 2nd, whether he will state how the mat- 


and others, by the fiscal business having | ter really stands, and, in justice to Ca- 
to be commenced on Friday, in order | nada, have our Finance Accounts cor- 
that it should be completed before the | rected if they are really wrong? 
opening of the commission on Monday ; | Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the state- 
and that the said grand jury have in- | ment made in the Finance Accounts of 
effectually requested that an arrange- this country which is quoted by my hon. 
mentshould be made by which theassizes | Friend is perfectly correct. But the im- 
should commence in their county alter- | Pression conveyed is not perfectly accu- 
nately with other counties on the circuit; | rate, because certain amounts are spoken 
whether some of the judges have pro- | Of as securities for the payment of large 
posed an alternate arrangement, which | sums. Those limited amounts are not 
has been opposed by members of the | properly described as securities, but are 
circuit bar ; and, whether he will endea- | the product of a sinking fund provided 
vour to make such alteraterations in the | by Parliament. The Finance Accounts 
present mode of procedure as will meet | ar, however, quite correct, and I hope 
the convenience of those interested ? no impression will go abroad owing to 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror| the Question of my hon. Friend un- 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, it is not | favourable to the Dominion Govern- 
essential to the due administration of | ment of Canada, which has always been 
the law that the Assizes for the Con- | most honourable and careful in the ful- 
naught Circuit should always commence | filment of its obligations with regard to 
with the county of Leitrim; but it has, I | the amounts guaranteed by this country. 
believe been found convenient for the | 1 have not seen the speech referred to 
public that the Assizes for the several | by my hon. Friend as having been made 
counties constituting each Circuit should | by Sir Alexander Galt, the Canadian 
be held in some fixed order. As to the | Minister; but I have no doubt that the 
next two Questions, I beg to say that | statement alluded to has not reference 
beyond what is implied by those | to the loans mentioned in the Question, 
Questions themselves, I have no know- | but to a loan of a much earlier date—I 
ledge or information on the subjects | think asearly as 1843. If that be so, 
thereby referred to. As to the last | the statement is perfectly correct; but 
Question, I have only to say that I have | 1 haveno means of verifying the refer- 
no control or power of interferfering in ©&C@- 





the matter. | ‘THE INDIAN MAILS—NEW POSTAL 
btn : “ ARRANGEMENTS. 
TON OF CANADA—GUARANTEED| Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 


ons Seti cretary of State for India, If, in con- 
Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Chan-/| sequence of the serious inconvenience 
cellor of the Exchequer, If his attention | caused to the mercantile community of 
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the capital of British India by the new 
postal arrangements, he would be pre- 
pared to reconsider the case; and also 
how far the delivery of the Indian Mail 
in London on Tuesday is of such im- 
portance as to justify the inconvenience 
of which the merchants of Calcutta, sup- 
ported by the Government of India, 
complain ; if it is true that the Calcutta 
Mail is detained nine hours every week 
in Bombay; and, if he has received a 
petition from the Chamber of Commerce 
of Calcutta upon the subject ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the mercantile and banking com- 
munity of the United Kingdom were 
very greatly dissatisfied with the delivery 
of the Indian mails under the new con- 
tract, and several memorials were re- 
ceived from the Chambers of Commerce 
on the subject; and a deputation came 
to the India Office in August last to 
urge that the arrangements should be so 
altered as to admit of the arrival of the 
maiis in London on Monday. The Go- 
vernment of India were consulted as to 
the best mode of meeting the views of 
the mercantile community, both in this 
country and in India, subject to the con- 
dition that the mail should arrive in 
London not later than Tuesday. On 
the receipt of their Report, the Post- 
master General was consulted; and, 
after a very careful consideration of all 
the interests involved, it was decided 
that, as it was impossible to mect the 
wishes of all parties, the greatest 
amount of convenience to the general 
mercantile community would be attained 
by directing that the mails should leave 
Bombay at 5 o’clock in the afternoon on 
Tuesday during the south-west monsoon, 
and on Thursday during the remainder 
of the year, so as to insure a uniform 
delivery in London on Tuesday morn- 
ing. The new arrangement only begins 
with the mail leaving Bombay to-day 
(February 10); and it would be prema- 
ture to re-consider the question till some 
experience has been obtained of its 
working. The Calcutta mail is timed to 
arrive in Bombay at 8.15 in the morn- 
ing, which is nearly nine hours before 
the steamerleaves Bombay. A petition 
has been received from the Chamber of 
Commerce at Calcutta, in which it is 
stated that a memorial adopted at a pub- 
lic meeting is about to be sent through 
the Government of India. That memo- 
rial has not yet been received. 


Mr. Macfarlane 
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CRIMINAL LAW—LIBERATED 
POLITICAL PRISONERS. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther any of the other political prisoners, 
liberated under the same conditions as 
Mr. Davitt, are still at large in the 
United Kingdom ; whether Govern- 
ment intend to arrest them; whether, 
for a long period during the late admi- 
nistration, as well as the entire period 
during which the present Government 
has held office, Mr. Davitt and the others 
liberated with thim declined to comply 
with the condition on the ticket of leave 
requiring them to report themselves 
periodically to the police; whether the 
breach of this condition would not in the 
case of an ordinary ticket of leave man 
involve his immediate committal; whe- 
ther, in the case of Davitt and the 
others, the authorities were fully aware 
of and tacitly acquiesced in this devia- 
tion from the rule; and, if so, why this 
exception was made in their cases ? 

Strrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
am not aware whether any persons are 
now at large in the United Kingdom 
who have been liberated on license on 
the same conditions as Michael Davitt. 
If there be any such persons and their 
conduct should give the same cause for 
revoking their license as in the case 
of Davitt, Her Majesty’s Government 
would deal with them in the same man- 
ner. I believe that during the existence 
of the late Administration the ordinary 
condition by which a convict is called 
upon to report himself to the police was 
not enforced with regard to Davitt, and 
that the same course was followed by 
the present Government. I am not 
aware that Davitt refused to comply 
with the condition, and although the re- 
fusal to report himself would justify his 
re-committal, it is not to be understood 
that that was the ground of the revoca- 
tion of his license. I am unable to state 
the reason why the rule was originally 
relaxed by the late Administration ; but 
I presume it was in consequence of the 
belief that such a special indulgence 
would not be abused. I was asked the 
other day a Question as to the treatment 
of Davitt with respect to his health, and 
perhaps I may now state that, according 
to the medical report which we have re- 
ceived from Portland, I find that he is 
in general good health, and that the 
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bronchial catarrh from which he was 
said to be suffering at the time of his 
apprehension has almost entirely disap- 
peared: Itis further stated that he was 
feeling much better, and that he was 
perfectly satisfied with his treatment in 
hospital, and with the arrangements 
made for his comfort, and that his cough 
has quite gone. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT— 
POISONING OF HORSES WITH 
ARSENIC IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to a case of 
horse poisoning at Ruskington, in Lin- 
colnshire, which was tried before the 
magistrates at Sleaford on the 10th of 
January, when it was shown that two 
horses, the property of Mr. Grist, of 
Ruskington, had been poisoned with 
arsenic by George Olive, the person in 
charge of them, and that one of them 
had in consequence died ; whether he is 
aware that it was stated in evidence that 
arsenic sufficient to poison fifty horses 
had been sold by Mr. Smith, chemist, at 
Sleaford, to George Olive, and that it 
was entered in the chemist’s book ‘‘ to 
be given to horses ;’’ and, whether the 
Government will take steps to check the 
indiscriminate sale of poison by chemists 
for the purpose of being given to horses ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
with regard to this matter, I find that a 
person guilty of horse poisoning has been 
punished under the recent Act. As to 
the chemist who sold the arsenic, he 
might be punished, because the pur- 
chaser was under age. That, of course, 
would not entirely answer the Question, 
because the purchaser might be of full 
age, and the true remedy is in the 
amendment of the Arsenic Act, 1861, and 
if my hon. Friend would introduce a Bill 
for the purpose I should be happy to 
assist him. 


CENTRAL ASIA — CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE AMEER 
OF CABUL—TRANSLATION OF THE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther he has seen the translation of the 
Despatches found at Cabul, which is 
published in the ‘‘ Standard” of to-day; 
whether the Despatches so published 
will be included in the papers presented 
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to Parliament; and, whether the letter 
stated to have been written from Livadia 
by General Stolieteff on the 8th of 
October 1878, three months after the 
Treaty of Berlin, to the Afghan Minister 
at Cabul, stating— 

‘Make peace openly, and in secret prepare for 
war ;”’—“ send au able emissary, possessing the 
tongue of a serpent and full of deceit, so that 
he may, with sweet words, perplex the enemy’s 
mind, and induce him to give up the idea of 
fighting you,” 


is authentic; and, if so, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government, notwithstanding 
this evidence of persistent Russian in- 
trigue, intend to persevere in their policy 
of withdrawing all British influence from 
Afghanistan ? 

Caprain AYLMER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, If it is true, as 
stated in the daily papers, that His 
Royal Highness the Field Marshal 
Commanding in Chief has reported 
strongly in favour of the retention of 
Kandahar? and if he will lay upon the 
Table any Report on this subject eman- 
ating from this distinguished officer ? 

Mr. BRAND asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he can give 
any information to the House in expla- 
nation of the circumstances which have 
enabled the ‘‘ Standard” and other 
newspapers to publish the Cabul cor- 
respondence prior to its presentation to 
Parliament ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, in reply tothe hon. Member for Green- 
wich (Baron Henry de Worms), I have 
to state that I have seen the despatches 
published in Zhe Standard of yesterday. 
Those despatches will be included in the 
Papers to be presented to Parliament. 
The letter stated to have been written 
from Livadia by General Stolieteff on 
the 8th October is, I believe, accurately 
given in Zhe Standard, and contains the 
phrases which are quoted by the hon. 
Member. In reply to his final Question, 
I need hardly remind the House that 
these Papers have long been in the pos- 
session of the Government, and their 
presentation will not make any difference 
in the intentions of the Government in 
respect to Afghanistan. I am glad to 


take this opportunity of correcting a 
misapprehension which has arisen with 
regard to a phrase in the letter the hon. 
Gentleman has quoted. Although it is 
not one to which the hon. Member has 
himself called attention, it has been the 
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subject of comment in several. news- 
papers, and I think the misapprehension 
ought at once to be removed. I refer 
to the phrase in General Stolieteff’s letter 
in which he says— 


‘Therefore you should look to your brothers 
who live on the other side of the river. If God 
stirs them up to put swords in their hands, then, 
in God’s name, go on.” 


That expression has been commented on 
as referring to the Indians and the Ma- 
hometans living on the Indian side of the 
river Indus. I am, however, assured by 
a very high authority indeed, and there 
is no reason why I should not state his 
name—Sir Henry Rawlinson—that the 
expression ‘ the other side of the river,” 
is a technical, geographical one, well 
known as referring to the Oxus, and 
that the passage in General Stolieteff’s 
letter refers not to the Indus, but to the 
Oxus, and not at all to the Indians, 
but to the Russians; the meaning of 
that passage in the letter being that if 
there is a war between Russia and Eng- 
land, then the Afghans would join with 
the former—that is, the Russians—or, 
as he expressed it, ‘‘Go on, in the name 
of God.” In reply to the hon and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Captain Aylmer), 
it is true His Royal Higliness the Field 
Marshall Commanding -in-Chief has 
written a Minute on the subject of the 
retention of Candahar. As I stated be- 
fore, I am examining several Papers on 
this question, with the view of laying 
them on the Table of the House. Of 
course, being of a confidential character, 
that Minute could not be produced ; but 
if His Royal Highness has no objection, 
it will be laid on the Table with the rest. 
In reply to the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Brand), I am quite ready to give 
to the House all the information in my 
possession with reference to the prema- 
ture publication of these despatches in 
some newspapers yesterday morning. It 
appeared that several newspapers had 
received a description of the Cabul Cor- 
respondence from some person evidently 
well acquainted with it, although I am 
not aware in what shape it was commu- 
nicated to these papers. Zhe Standard 
newspaper printed a copy of a con- 
siderable portion of a confidential official 
memorandum. The circumstances of the 
preparation of that memorandum were 
as follows:—In April last, the Papers 
found at Cabul were collected together 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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in an official memorandum for the con- 
venience of the Government, accompanied 
by comments for the purpose of expla- 
nation and of connecting them together. 
I need not say that these Papers when 
presented to Parliament will be given by 
themselves, and unaccompanied by these 
official comments and explanations. The 
Paper was one of an extremely confi- 
dential character, and was printed con- 
fidentially in the Indian Office. A correct 
account was kept of every copy of this 
Paper issued, to the number of 28 in all, 
of which 13 were sent to India. I have 
seen the list of persons to whom this 
Paper was communicated in England, 
and I may say that I feel as certain as I 
do of anything that the improper com- 
munication to the papers was not made 
by any person who received this Paper in 
this country. Ofcourse, Iam not aware 
what was the actual distribution in India 
of the 13 copies ; but I cannot help think- 
ing that one of those copies must have 
been, inadvertently and in ignorance of 
its extremely confidential character, com- 
municated by someone to the Press. 
That is all the information on the subject 
which I have in my possession. I can- 
not avoid saying that the person, who- 
ever he was, who has made this extremely 
indiscreet, and, I think, improper, use 
of an official document, ought in fairness 
—if, as I conceive probable, it was done 
inadvertently—to come forward and state 
the part he has taken in the transaction, 
in order to relieve a considerable number 
of persons from what is a very unmerited 
and a very disagreeable stigma upon 
their official conduct. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS — SIR 
WILLIAM BOREMAN’S CHARITY. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Vice President of the Council of 
Education, Whether any, and, if so, 
what steps are being taken to reconsti- 
tute Sir W. Boreman’s Charity, formerly 
the Green Coat School, Greenwich, as a 
training school for merchant seamen ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am informed, 
Sir, that a draft scheme for Sir William 
Boreman’s Charity, Greenwich, was pub- 
lished by the Charity Commissioners 
some time ago. It proposed to re-con- 
stitute the Charity as a school primarily 
for boys intended for sea service; but 
doubts were raised whether this would 
not create undue competition with exist- 
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ing schools of a similar character. The 
scheme was consequently kept back till 
the opinion of the parties interested could 
beascertained. These doubts have now 
been set at rest, and the Commissioners 
have decided that the scheme shall be 
proceeded with on the lines already in- 
dicated. 


COMMERCIAL NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can give any information in 
regard to the present position of the Com- 
mercial Treaty Negotiations with France, 
Spain, and Portugal; and particularly 
to inquire whether all idea of a reduction 
in Wine Duties has been abandoned, un- 
less accompanied by reduction in the 
Duties charged upon the manufactures 
of Great Britain and Ireland ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
in their commercial negotiations with 
France, Her Majesty’s Government have 
lost no opportunity of bringing the re- 
presentations of various industries and 
trades in this country to the knowledge 
of the French Government; but the 
latter wish to suspend all active negotia- 
tions until the settlement of the general 
tariff, which it is hoped will not be much 
longer delayed. As regards Spain, Her 
Majesty’s Government have been in con- 
stant communication with the Spanish 
Government, and have repeatedly urged 
the removal of the differential duties at 
present levied on British produce. Her 
Majesty’s Government trust that the Go- 
vernment which has just come into Office 
in Spain will favourably entertain the 
friendly representations which have been 
made. The case of Portugal differs 
from that of Spain, for though the 
duties are high and prohibitory, Bri- 
tish manufactures enjoy virtually most- 
favoured-nation treatment, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are steadily urging 
the adoption of a more liberal tariff. 
The question of the possible reduction 
of the Wine Duties in this country, apart 
from any commercial negotiations, is a 
financial question on which it is not 
within my provinee to pronounce an 
opinion. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the Vice 

President of the Council, Whether it is 
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not the case that, though there is no 
cattle disease in Scotland, nevertheless 
there are regulations as to the importa- 
tion of Cattle from Scotland into Eng- 
land which are injurious to the Scotch 
producer and the English consumer, and 
which are not necessary for the protec- 
tion of the English producer ; and, whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take any steps and remedy this 
state of things ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, there is no 
foot-and-mouth disease in Scotland, and 
animals can be removed from that coun- 
try, or from any healthy part of the 
United Kingdom, without restriction, 
into any other part of Great Britain 
which is not declared an infected place 
or area. If the movement isinto an in- 
fected area, the only licence required is 
that of the local authority into whose 
district the animals are moved. This 
licence is required by the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878, Sche- 
dule 4. 

Mr. W. N. NICHOLSON asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
any special instructions have been re- 
cently issued as to the disinfecting of 
the skins of animals suffering from foot 
and mouth disease that have died or 
have been slaughtered ; and, if not, and 
if he finds it desirable, will he cause 
some such instructions to be published ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, Article 55 of 
the Animals Order provides that animals 
which have died of foot-and-mouth 
disease shall be buried in their skins in 
quicklime or other disinfectant, or shall 
be disinfected and then taken to be de- 
stroyed under the licence and regulation 
of the Privy Council. Local authorities 
have no power to order slaughter for 
foot-and-mouth disease, and, conse- 
quently, there are no provisions for deal- 
ing with the skins of the slaughtered 
animals. 


ARMY—THE MARTINI-HENRY RIFLE, 


Coroner ALEXANDER (for Sir 
CuarLEs Russeti) asked the Secretary 
of State for War, When it is intended 
to issue the Henry- Martini Rifle to the 
Militia and the Militia Reserve ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Not this year, Sir; 
but I am arranging to increase the stock 
of Martini-Henry rifles so as to be able 
to issue them gradually to the Militia, 
regiment by regiment, when the Snider 
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rifles are exhausted. No Snider rifles 
have been manufactured for some years 
past, and the reserve is now low. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SMALL-POX 
(METROPOLIS). 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether experience has not 
shown that the aggregation of small- 
pox patients in the metropolitan asy- 
lums has frequently been attended with 
a serious outbreak of the disease in the 
surrounding houses; whether the num- 
ber of deaths in the metropolis from 
small-pox since 187C have not on the 
average been twice as numerous as in 
the previous eleven years; and, whether 
any steps are about to be taken to pro- 
vide more effectually than under the 
present system for the prevention and 
cure of the disease ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, it has been 
alleged that the aggregation of small- 
pox patients in the Metropolitan asylums 
has been attended with an outbreak of 
small-pox in the surrounding houses, and 
a careful inquiry has recently been di- 
rected by the Local Government Board 
to ascertain whether or not that allega- 
tion is well founded ; but until the result 
of the investigation now pending has 
been ascertained, it would be prema- 
ture on my part to express an opinion 
on the subject. There is no doubt that 
the average number of deaths from small- 
pox in the Metropolis since 1870 has 
been largely in excess of that in the 
previous 11 years; but that arises from 
including 1871, a most exceptional year, 
in the latter period. The deaths since 
1870 amounted to 15,533, of which 
7,878, or more than half, occurred in 
1871. If, however, the 12 years 1860-71 
are compared with the nine years 
1872-80, it will be found that in the 
latter period the average number of 
deaths was only 850 as against 1,425 in 
the former period. Asregards the steps 
taken to prevent the disease, I have re- 
cently caused circulars to be addressed 
to the various sanitary authorities and 
Boards of Guardians, pointing out the 
measures to be adopted with a view of 
insuring vaccination, and re-vaccination 
as far as practicable, and I am glad to 
be able to state that the local authorities 
generally have made a ready response to 
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PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL—ALIENS. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it will be 
possible in conformity with the law and 
comity of nations to apply the provisions 
of the Protection to Person and Property 
Bill (Ireland), when passed into law, 
to subjects or citizens of foreign States, 
that is to say, to arrest or detain them 
without trial when ‘‘reasonably sus- 
pected ;’’ and whether, to avoid cases 
such as that of Bergen and Ryan in 1848, 
Her Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to introduce clauses in Committee lega- 
lizing the expulsion of aliens suspected of 
contravening the law in the manner laid 
down in the Act 11 and 12 Vic. cap. 20? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, as far as 
I can ascertain, it will be consistent with 
the law and comity of nations to apply 
the Protection to Persons and Property 
(Ireland) Bill, if, unfortunately, it should 
be necessary, to subjects or citizens of 
foreign States. This view is confirmed 
by what happened in 1866, when aliens 
were arrested without any of the diffi- 
culties which the hon. Member seems to 
foresee. The case alluded to of Bergen 
and Ryan in 1848 does not now apply. 
The matter was put on a different foot- 
ing by the Naturalization Act of 1870, 
and it had no bearing whatever on the 
present Bill. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY) — THE NEW 
RULES OF PROCEDURE. 

Mr. GRAY: Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
sirous of asking your advice and instruc- 
tion as regards a point that will arise in 
connection with the Protection of Person 
and Property Bill under the new Rules. 
I was desirous to move, on the Motion 
that you do leave the Chair, that it be 
an Instruction to the Committee to ex- 
tend the provisions of this Bill to the 
entire of the United Kingdom. Under 
the new Rules which provide that you, 
Sir, shall leave the Chair without Ques- 
tion or Motion, and that the Preamble 
of the Bill shall be postponed in a simi- 
lar way, the Clerk of the Table has in- 
formed me that he could not take such 
a Resolution as the one I propose to put, 
and I am apprehensive lest I should be 
told it was without the powers of the 
Committee to introduce such a provision 
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by way of Amendment, and I am, there- 
fore, in great difficulty as to how I shall 
bring forward the proposal I wish to 


ut. 

. Mr. SPEAKER: Ifthe hon. Member 
desires to move an Amendment which is 
beyond the competency of the Committee 
to entertain, such an Amendment may 
be moved on the Report, or in the event 
of there being no Report of the Bill, 
he may still move it on the third 
reading by re-committing the Bill, with 
an instruction to introduce the Amend- 
ment which the hon. Member desires to 
move. 


MOTION. 


—37 oo 


PRIVILEGE — THE “WORLD” NEWS.- 
PAPER—REFLECTIONS ON MEMBERS 
OF THIS HOUSE. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Sir, I 
rise with great reluctance to call atten- 
tion to a question of Privilege arising 
out of am article in Zhe World news- 
paper, which contains, I believe, a gross 
violation of the Privileges of Parliament, 
and which I know to be a gross calumny 
on the character and independence of 
many Members of this House. The 
passages I complain of are contained in 
an article called ‘‘Squaring the Irish 
Members.” I do not propose to read 
the whole of that article ; but I will ask 
leave to bring the paper itself to the 
Table, in order that the passages to 
which I have referred, and which I 
have clearly marked, may be read by 
the Clerk, after which I will venture to 
offer some observations to the House, 
and will conclude with a Motion. 


The Clerk at the Table read the pas- 
sages from the article as follows :— 


‘‘ The interesting little performance to which 
the select company of 36 Irish Members treated 
the House of Commons last week may, perhaps, 
be repeated before the end of the Session. It 
was part of a programme in which Mr. Parnell 
and his associates have consented to figure for a 
handsome pecuniary consideration. The Land 
League does not pay its delegates in the 
House of Commons 15 guineas a-week to 
sit still and do nothing. These gentry are 
for the moment cowed into decent beha- 
viour; but their employers are likely soon to 
call upon them again for fresh exertions. ... . 
So far as England is concerned, the Land 
League’s reason of existence is to create dis- 
turbance, and to cause trouble in or out of 
Parliament. Its Representatives in the House 
of Commons are paid to do this, and if they 
cease to do it their salaries will be stopped.” 
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Mr. ARTHUR O‘CONNOR con- 
tined: The House will, I am sure, be- 
lieve me when I say that, having regard 
to the fact that the principal Business 
which is now under the consideration of 
the House has already been declared 
urgent, I should naturally shrink from 
bringing a question of this kind before 
the House if I could possibly avoid it, be- 
cause I know there may be those who 
are inclined to suspect that the Members 
upon these Benches will be only too glad 
to avail themselves of any excuse, or of 
any material, which could serve as a 
block to that measure, which we are de- 
sirous, but, I hope, only by fair fight, 
to oppose. Under these circumstances, 
I should have shrunk, if I could have 
thought it consistent with my duty, from 
bringing the Question before the House; 
but after the House has heard the asser- 
tions of that article read by the Clerk 
at the Table, I think it will justify me 
in bringing the matter forward without 
Notice. The character, Sir, of the pub- 
lication in which these articles appear is 
probably pretty well known to most 
Members of this House. It is one of 
those journaux de société which cater for 
the depraved taste of idlers, and I 
think it might fairly take for its motto 
that expression of a Roman poet, ‘‘ Que- 
libet in quemvis opprobria fingere sevus.” 
The character of that publication would 
as arule induce most men to treat it 
with contempt. I know I have been 
told personally by Members of my own 
Party that this particular publication 
should be allowed to sink to the limbo 
of contemptible trivialities without being 
formally noticed by this House. Sir, I 
can understand the position of these 
Gentlemen, but I cannot assent to their 
request. There are Members for Irish 
constituencies who have such ample 
fortunes that any aspersions of this kind 
fall upon them without any danger of 
injuring them ; but I, Sir, am not one of 
these men. I am a poor man, known 
to be a poor man, and I am afraid that 
if I allow such an insinuation as this to 
go unchallenged and unrefuted on the 
very first opportunity that presented 
itself, there might be in the minds of 
many hon. Members of this House, 
whose generosity would prompt them 
instinctively to abstain from believing 
evil unnecessarily of anyone, a lurking 
misgiving as to whether there was not, 
after all, some foundation for sucha 
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charge. I cannot afford, for these rea- 
sons, to allow this article to pass unno- 
ticed. For those who know me well I 
have no misgiving. They know what 
such charges are worth. For those to 
whom I am utterly unknown it is a 
matter of little importance, perhaps, 
whether the charges be true as regards 
myself individually, and upon their opi- 
nion I should not set much store. But 
there are Members of this House to 
whom personally I am almost unknown, 
who have had no particular means of 
judging of considerations of this kind, 
men with whom I am brought neces- 
sarily into certain relations, and whose 
good opinion, though they may not think 
it, 1 do most highly value. If it was on 
no ground but this, I should avail myself 
of the first opportunity to expose the 
atrocious calumnies in this article. As 
I have said, I am a poor man, but, 
thank God, I am independent. Ido not 
look, I never have looked, and I never 
will look to any man, or to any body of 
men, no matter who, for assistance of 
any kind or description, direct or in- 
direct, in any way in regard to my posi- 
tion in this House or anythjng connected 
with it. The House will, perhaps, allow 
me in justice to myself to mention, what 
under other circumstances I could not 
have thought of mentioning, that I be- 
came a Member of this House against 
my will—refusing invitations from three 
constituencies before I consented to 
stand asa candidate, and only consenting 
to serve after urgentrepresentations had 
been made to me that by becoming a 
Member of this House I might be of 
some service to my country. The con- 
sideration of what I owed to my country, 
and not any consideration of what I 
owed to myself, was the motive which 
induced me to become a Member of this 
House. My being a Member of this 
House is matter of personal sacrifice, 
not only as regards means, but as regards 
time, which at my period of life is valu- 
able to most men, and a sacrifice of 
social relations, because many old and 
dear friends whom I used often to see 
years gone by somewhere or other I now 
seldom meet ; and in one particular quar- 
ter, where reparation can never be made 
to me, and from which I could naturally 
have looked for proud encouragement 
and guidance, I meet with just the re- 
verse. God knows, Mr. Speaker, that 
the seat which I occupy in this House is 
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not a matter of advantage with me, past, 
present, or prospective. But, while I 
hold it, I trust I shall hold it with 
honour ; and if I thought that any section 
of this House, English or Scotch, could 
for one single moment believe the calum- 
nies which are contained in this article 
in Zhe World, I would not consent to re- 
main a Member of this Assembly for one 
single day. But, Sir, I am not speak- 
ing onmy own account only. There are 
other Members of the Irish Party for 
whom I am empowered to speak, and 
who repudiate as emphatically as I do 
the allegations contained in that article. 
If my honour is aspersed, so also is 
theirs; and if my character for integrity 
would be endangered if I allowed this 
article to pass unnoticed, so also would 
theirs. But not only as an individual 
do I bring this matter before the House, 
not only as representing a considerable 
section in this House, but also as a 
Member of this House I think I have a 
right to complain of these calumnies, 
and to ask the House to express its 
opinion upon their character. Sir, on 
April 24, 1844, in similar circum- 
stances, Sir Jamies Graham used the fol- 
lowing words :— 


‘6 World” Newspaper. 


‘‘ Whatever concerns the character and 
honour of any hon. Member in this House is 
intimately and indissolubly connected with the 
House itself.” 


I wish, before concluding with my 
Motion, to draw the attention of the 
House to one or two precedents on which 
I found the course I mean to adopt. On 
February 27th, 1699, on a complaint 
made to the House of certain printed 
papers, one of which, presented and 
read at the Table, was subscribed 
Edward Stevens, and contained reflec- 
tions on the conduct of the House in 
general, and in particular of Mr. John 
How, it was resolved that the said paper 
was a false and scandalous libel. Again, 
on February 26th, 1701, it was re- 
solved— 

“‘ That to print or publish any books or libels 
reflecting upon the proceedings of the House of 
Commons, or any Member thereof, for or relating 
to his service therein, is a high violation of the 
rights and privileges of the House.” 


And again, on April 20, 1844, on a 
complaint made of certain expressions 
made use of by Mr. Ferrand, and re- 
ported in The Zimes, with regard to Sir 
James Graham and Mr, Hogg, the 
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Chairmen of Committees, the House re- 
solved— 


“That Sir James Graham and Mr. Hogg 
having denied the imputations cast upon them, 
and Mr. Ferrand having declined to substan- 
tiate the truth of them, this House is of opinion 
that the imputations contained in the said 
expressions are wholly unfounded and calum- 
nious, and that they do not affect in the slightest 
degree the honour and character of the Mem- 
bers at whom they were aimed.” 
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The last precedent I will mention is that 
of May 21, 1858, when complaint was 
made by Mr. George Clive, the Member 
for Hereford, of an articlein The Carlisle 
Examiner, imputing to him corrupt con- 
duct as Chairman of a Committee on a 
Railway Bill. The article in question 
was read, and it was ordered— 


“ That Hudson Scott and Washington Wilkes, 
the printer and the proprietor of the paper, do 
attend the House on Friday next.” 


They were called in on that day and 
examined, and the House resolved— 


“That the said article is a false and scandal- 

ous libel on the Chairman of a Committee; 
secondly, that Washington Wilkes, in publish- 
ing the said article, has been guilty of a breach 
of the privileges of the House; and, thirdly, 
that Washington Wilkes, having been guilty of 
a breach of the privileges of the House, be, for 
the said offence, committed to the custody of 
the Serjeant-at-Arms attending the House, and 
that Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant accord- 
ingly.” 
Now, Sir, whatever may be the position 
of hon. Members who sit upon these 
Benches in respect of recent proceedings, 
whatever may be the amount of indig- 
nation or of acrimony in the minds of 
some hon. Members, in consequence of 
their recent attitude, I do trust, and I 
believe that there is sufficient sense of 
fairness in the minds of English and 
Scotch Members to afford to us the same 
protection which they did not hesitate to 
give to Sir James Graham and other 
Members of this House in times gone 
by. I, for one, Sir, am perfectly pre- 
pared to place my good name in the 
keeping of my English and Scotch Col- 
leagues in this House, and at their 
hands I will await my vindication. I, 
Sir, on the precedents I have referred 
to, beg to move— 


“That complaint having been made of an 
article in The World newspaper of the 9th Feb- 
ruary, entitled ‘Squaring the Irish Members,’ 
the House will take the said complaint into con- 
sideration on Thursday next; and that Mr. Rob- 
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Frederick Evans, the publisher of the said 
newspaper, do attend at this House on that 
day.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member and the House that, 
in point of form, there is an objection 
to the Motion. It proposes to take what 
the hon. Member deems to be a Breach 
of Privilege into consideration on a 
future day. Now, the uniform practice 
of the House is always to deal with 
questions of Privilege at once; and I 
must point out to the hon. Member that 
it is quite out of the question to postpone 
to a future day the consideration of that 
which he deems to be Breach of Privi- 
lege. I would, therefore, submit to the 
House that the hon. Member should be 
allowed to revise his Motion, for the pur- 
pose of meeting the objection raised. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: With 
your permission, Sir, and that of the 
House, I will revise the Motion so as to 
make it declare that the publication of 
the article in 7he World newspaper is a 
Breach of the Privileges of this House. 

Mr. M‘COAN: I beg, Sir, to second 
the Motion of my hon. Friend. When 
I, yesterday, read the article in question 
my first impulse was to take the course 
which has since been taken by my hon. 
Friend. To my mind the gravity of the 
offence is greater than seems to be the 
impression on the mind of my hon. 
Friend. I do not share his estimate of 
the character of Zhe World, or of the 
amount of mischief it does in a case like 
this. Zhe World is a paper conducted 
with great ability, and it circulates 
largely among the middle and upper 
classes of society. Besides, the scraps 
of gossip news which it collects are sys- 
tematically reproduced in the Provincial 
newspapers. All this combines to give a 
peculiar gravity tothe offence. In the pre- 
sent state of public feeling, both inside 
and outside the House, the Irish Mem- 
bers have, in all conscience, sufficient 
odium to contend against without having 
articles like this written about them. I 
am one of the most obscure Members of 
this House, I am hardly known in this 
House, and known still less out of it; but 
I feel as jealous of my own reputation, 
as an honourable and upright man, as 
the highest and most important Mem- 
ber. In regard to the finances of the 
Land League, I know, and care to know, 
nothing of them. I know nothing about 
the relation of my hon. Friends with the 
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Land League, I am sure they are quite | 


able to defend themselves; but I com- 
plain of the wrong done to myself as 
one of the 86 Members mentioned in 
that article; and with all the vehemence, 
and earnestness, and indignation I can 
command I second the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Queen’s 
County. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the article in the ‘ World’ newspaper 
of the 9th day of February, entitled ‘ Squaring 
the Irish Members,’ is a breach of the Privileges 
of this House.” —(Mr. Arthur O'Connor.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, 
that Members of this House generally, 
and, indeed, without exception, will 
sympathize with the honourable sensi- 
tiveness of feeling which has led the 
hon. Member for Queen’s County and 
the hon. Member who has seconded the 
Motion to take indignant notice of the 
article which has been quoted, and parts 
of which have been read by the Clerk at 
the Table. The conduct of Members of 
this House is presumed and believed by 
all of us to be dictated on every occasion 
by honourable motives; and all Members 
of this House, whether they be younger 
or older, or from whatever part of the 
country—whatever Party divisions there 
may be—stand upon a footing of precise 
equality in this respect. Hon. Members 
have a fair claim to that avowal; and if 
it be the object they have in view to obtain 
from the House, at any rate from the 
mouths ofindividual speakers, arepetition 
of the words which the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County quoted on the occasion 
that happened in 1844, I am quite sure 
they will have now difficulty in obtain- 
ing that satisfaction. Those words 
were— 

“‘ That the charges which have been made do 
not affect in the slightest degree the honour 
and character of the Members at whom they 
are aimed.”’ 


Not only doI utter those words myself 
—if I did it on my own part it would be 
a matter of small consequence—but I 
am quite certain in giving utterance to 
these words I give utterance to the 
general sentiments of the House, and 
that neither the two hon. Members who 
have spoken, nor any of those who sit 
near them and who believe themselves to 
be aimed at by this article, will stand 
one whit the worse, will suffer anything 
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the House or the public in consequence 
of this publication. The hon. Members 
have not stated in precise terms what it 
isthat they conceive constitutes the grava- 
men of the charge. I do not suppose that 
they treat, as involving the essence of 
the charge, the allegation that they 
have received emoluments from any 
given source. for their Parliamentary 
services. I do not enter into the ques- 
tion whether such emoluments were re- 
ceived byany hon. Gentlemen in that part 
of the House—[Mr. Arruur O’Connor: 
And improper behaviourin consequence. | 
Quite sv. I was going to say that [ 
hoped it would not be understood that 
the charge upon Members of this House 
of receiving emoluments for Parliamen- 
tary services apart from any other duties 
involves anything that is dishonourable. 
Gentlemen enjoying the respect of Par- 
liament and belonging to both of the 
great Parties in this House have re- 
ceived such emoluments. It is the 
opinion of many Gentlemen—and it is 
founded upon principle and the example 
of other countries, supported by argu- 
ment—that it would be well if all Mem- 
bers did receive, or were entitled to re- 
ceive, such emoluments. Most certainly 
it would not rest with myself or other 
Gentlemen who sit upon this Bench, and 
who are liberally paid by the State for 
such services as they render, to consent, 
for one moment, to consider as a charge 
against any Member of this House that 
he has received emoluments for public 
services, although I am aware that the 
salaries paid to officers of State are not 
paid directly in respect of the services 
they render in Parliament. I am quite 
sure, if I make a personal appeal to the 
hon. Member, I may refer to the times 
of Mr. O’Connell, whonever wasashamed 
to confess in this House and out of it— 
and I think his ingenuousness in this 
House was admirable—that he was the 
paid servant of the people of Ireland. 
With regard to the Motion which has 
been made, I earnestly hope, if we 
can render all just satisfaction to the 
honourable sentiments of the Members 
who have spoken, that they will not in- 
vite us to enter upon the disputable and 
uncertain ground that is open by the 
Motion itself. Motions of this class 
always involve us in considerable diffi- 
culties, and I may be permitted to say 
that the Motion now made and supported 
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us in greater difficulties than Motions 
that heretofore have been submitted. I 
will explain what I mean by reference 
to the precedents which have been 
quoted. The precedent of 1699 was an 
offence directed against a particular in- 
dividual, butstill declaring, undoubtedly, 
that certain comments made upon pro- 
ceedings in this House constituted a 
Breach of Privilege. But when hon. 
Members carry us back to 1699 they 
must bear in mind, or allow us to bear 
in mind, that all comments whatever, 
of the most legitimate character—those 
comments which we now look upon as 
an essential condition to the working of 
our institutions in the daily Press—were 
then, and for a long time afterwards, 
treated as Breaches of Privilege, and as 
really punishable matter. Therefore, 
we should not go back to precedents of 
that date. But if we look to the prece- 
dents of 1844 and 1858, I am quite sure 
the candour of the hon. Member will 
induce him to allow that those matters 
were of quite a different character from 
the proceeding to which he now invites 
our attention. In 1844 the whole of the 
parties concerned were Members of the 
House; and it was an adjudication of 
the House on a charge of a gross nature 
made by a Member of the House against 
other Members of the House, and the 
concern of the newspaper Press in that 
charge was wholly secondary and inci- 
dental. The House was pronouncing 
upon matters of character of the highest 
importance between Members of the 
House, and the House could not possibly 
avoid giving judgment in the case. 
There is no such case now before us. In 
1858, so far as I recollect, there was 
some doubt in the minds of many Mem- 
bers whether the matter need have been 
taken up; but the hon. Gentleman will 
observe this vital difference—first of all, 
that the charge was a charge against an 
individual ; it was not against a body of 
Members. The hon. Member has gal- 
lantly taken upon himself the brunt of 
this charge; but that which belongs to 
him is but a small fraction of the broad 
allegation which involves some 40 or 50 
Members of this House. Again, Sir, in 
1858, the charge made against Mr. 
Clive was a charge of direct corruption 
in the exercise of an Office of trust com- 
mitted to him by this House—namely, 
the Chairmanship of Committee. It is, 
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be technically a Breach of Privilege or 
not, to discuss it would lead us very 
much further upon ground which it is 
not desirable for us to tread than we 
have ever yet been induced to go. Still, 
I would not too rigidly urge this con- 
sideration if I did not believe that what 
is desired is rather the sympathy of the 
House in rebutting these highly in- 
jurious and offensive imputations. I 
again say that I am quite convinced that 
the hon. Member and all those who sit 
near him do possess that sympathy 
entire and unbroken; and, under these 
circumstances, I feel warranted in ap- 
pealing to them on every ground, both 
of prudence and good feeling, and re- 
spectfully submitting that this matter 
may not be further proceeded with. 

Smrr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I will not detain the House more than a 
minute; but I wish to say that I feel 
sure that the sentiments expressed by 
the Prime Minister are such as the 
great body of the House will accept. I 
think the general feeling will be that it 
would be unwise and unnecessary, on the 
present occasion, to bring us into one of 
those disagreeable and highly incon- 
venient Privilege discussions; and I 
hope, after what has fallen from the 
Prime Minister, and the general ex- 
pression of sympathy which I think 
would be given by the whole House 
with regard to the language which has 
been used of hon. Members, that they 
will not consider their personal honour 
is in danger from the imputations which 
have been made, or that there is any 
occasion for pressing the matter further. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY hoped that 
the House would come to an arrange- 
ment that would give satisfaction to the 
hon. Members who had been insulted. 
He disliked the raising of this question 
of Breach of Privilege, especially when it 


concerned the newspaper Press. He was 


willing to give liberty,and even something 
approaching to licence, in the criticisms of 
the newspaper Press. He was conscious 
himself of having sometimes written 
thoughtiessly, inaccurately, in news- 
papers—[ Mr. Newpecare: Hear, hear! ] 
—and he was induced to make the ut- 
most allowance for criticism that might 
even be unjust. But this was not merely 
a question of criticism or insinuation ; 
it was a very distinct charge, put in the 
rudest and most offensive terms, against 
Members of the House. The charge was 
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not merely that Members had accepted 
remuneration from some organized body 
of persons. That, of course, would not 
necessarily, in itself, be a discredit to 
those who gave or who received. On 
the contrary, it might be a very high 
honour, alike to the organization who 
paid the Members and to Members who 
received it. He could quite imagine 
the Land League sending a tenant 
farmer to Parliament to express the senti- 
ments of tenant farmers generally ; and 
nothing would be more proper than that 
they should enable him to live in Lon- 
don without suffering personal loss. But 
this was a different transaction. It was 
suggested that it was something secret, 
underhand, and disgraceful. It was 
suggested that Members were paid 
secretly by the Land League to dis- 
turb the proceedings of the House, and 
were, or would be again, compelled to 
obey the dictate of their employers and 
be disorderly. Nothing was more natural 
and more proper than that hon. Members 
should feel that to be an intolerable 
accusation, and should seek the most 
direct means to give the most flat denial 
to it. At the same time, he thought if 
a formal Resolution could be adopted in 
some such words as had been used by the 
Prime Minister, it would satisfy his hon. 
Friend and the Members of the Party 
with which he was associated. He only 
spoke fairly in their names when he said 
that they denied altogether the existence 
of any fact whatever on which to base 
the monstrous accusation, and the still 
more outrageous inference drawn from 
it by the author of the article in Zhe 
World. 

Dr. COMMINS considered that Irish 
Members had been subjected to a very 
gross slander. He could not agree that 
it was less because it was not against an 
individual. If he had been individually 
attacked, he could have challenged the 
writer to the proof; but the cowardly 
writer sheltered himself behind the con- 
temptible and miserable plea—“ It is not 
you I meant, but some other Member of 
your Party.” The allegation was not 
that they openly received payment for 
services openly rendered; but that they 
secretly received payment for service sup- 
posed to be rendered gratuitously. Such 
libels reflected not only on the Members 
directly affected, but upon the House 
itself. He had seen a statement in a 
newspaper, that, on a certain night, 
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three Members were armed with re- 
volvers. People in the country, unac- 
quainted with the House, might be led 
to think it was becoming a sort of 
Alabama Convention. It was time the 
House took steps to prevent the occur- 
rence of such offences by the Press. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he 
perfectly remembered O’Connell in that 
House speak of his receiving payment 
for the services which he rendered in 
that House to his country. Why should 
the hon. Members who had been at- 
tacked shrink from following O’Connell’s 
example? Suppose the charge should 
hereafter become true. If hon. Gentle- 
men had been charged with having been 
suborned by persons for personal and 
selfish ends, they would have commanded 
his entire sympathy. He could not but 
be reminded of the French proverb, Qui 
s’excuse s’accuse. He looked upon the 
Motion with something of suspicion, 
because he had himself been the object 
of the most severe comments by por- 
tions of the Press conducted in the in- 
terests of those hon. Members. He had 
never shrunk from such criticisms, and 
he would never be a party to crush 
attempts to restrain the Press, as was 
desired by those hon, Members. 

Mr. GRAY said, if there had been 
anything to induce hon. Members who 
had been the subject of attack not to 
adopt the suggestion of the Prime Mi- 
nister it would have been the speech 
just made by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate). The 
hon. Member was in error in assuming 
that the epidermis of every hon. Mem- 
ber ought to be as pachydermatous as 
his. He confessed he was not accus- 
tomed to square his conduct by the opi- 
nion of the hon. Gentleman, and he did 
not intend to do so upon the present 
occasion. He would make the sugges- 
tion to the hon. Member for the Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) that he 
ought to adopt the suggestion of the 
Prime Minister, and be content with an 
expression of an opinion, which was 
only emphasized by the single dissent of 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire. He, at the same time, thought 
the Prime Minister was in error when he 
stated that this was not an individual 
accusation. In terms it was an accusa- 
tion against 36 individuals that each was 
subsidised by a weekly salary, paid by 
the Land League, for the purpose of dis- 
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turbing the proceedings of the House.|members of the Press too severely 
That was an accusation under which they | handled for acts which were possibly 
could not possibly consent to remain. |completely beyond the control of those 
Hon. Gentlemen who knew him, and any | who would ultimately be held responsible. 











of his Colleagues, would not believe the 
accusation; but it must be remembered 
that it was made and circulated in Eng- 
land, and copied very widely, and was 
read by persons who knew nothing of 
them beyond their names, and it was 
really necessary they should take steps 
to vindicate themselves from this definite 
and precise charge. Insinuations had 
been made in a general way within the 
House; but they could afford to treat 
them with contempt. Here, however, 
was a specific charge, and it was im- 
possible for them to pass it over. He 
agreed with what the Prime Minister had 
said—that there was nothing dishonour- 
able in hon. Members being paid for 
public services rendered within the 
House. There were hon. Members, he 
believed, in that position, and they were 
certainly as much respected as any other 
hon. Members in the House. The dif- 
ference between the ease of those Gen- 
tlemen and that of the hon. Member 
for the Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) was this—that whereas theirs 
was open and aboveboard, with nothing 
secret or underhand about it, the allega- 
tion in the present instance was that the 
Irish Members at that side of the House 
were doing work there for no public 
purpose, but because they were paid a 
special salary and were subsidised to do 
a certain thing. He (Mr. Gray) was 
confident that there was no Member in 
that House, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire, who believed there was the 
slightest ground for that allegation. He 
was not a member of the Land League 
himself, nor had he ever received any 
subsidy from that body. Neither did he 
believe that any of the 36 Irish Members 
who sat on that side of the House ever 
received asubsidy fromthe Land League; 
but certainly he thought that if the 
journal referred to did not think fit to 
withdraw the accusation, which pos- 
sibly by inadvertence it had made, there 
were other remedies open to those against 
whom it was levelled; and, as Irish 
Members had received such an assurance 
as they had from the House, he trusted 
that the matter would be permitted to 
rest. As a journalist himself, he be- 
lieved in the old maxim, ‘ Dog not 
eating dog.” He did not like to see 


‘neither more or less important, nor more 


Many times articles were written that 
possibly never had attracted the atten- 
tion of the proprietors ; but still those 
matters should be treated with some 
consideration ; and he thought, in the 
present case, they might be well content 
with the expression of opinion they had 
already had upon the subject. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
regarded the position of Members who 
received support from the self-imposed 
or of their constituents as a posi- 
tion of singular dignity and honour, and he 
|had not a word to say against assistance 
|so rendered. But in the charge brought 
| against them, the distinct allegation, not 
to be shirked or blinked, was that they 
| were there for an improper purpose, and 
| were receiving from certain employers 
monies which would be withheld if they 
ceased to misconduct themselves. He 
could not rest for a single day under that 
stigma. However, he was prepared to 
accept the expression which had been so 
generously made in the House. He 
sincerely, and from his heart, thanked 
the Prime Minister for the kindly way in 
which he had alluded to him; and he 
thanked also the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition for the 
way in which he had spoken. After 
that expression of opinion, he was con- 
tent, with the leave of the House, to 
withdraw the Motion he had made. 

Mr. O’DONNELL, while concurring 
in the suggestion that the matter should 
proceed no further, could not share in 
some of the reasons given for that 
| course. He considered that a distinct 
| Breach of Privilege had been committed, 
‘and that an apology ought to be exacted. 
| He was as desirous as anyone to defend 
‘the privileges of the Press; but privi- 
‘lege and licence were very distinct 
‘things. At the same time, he could fully 
‘understand the position in which the 
head of the Government had placed 
himself, in throwing cold water upon 
the proposal made upon behalf of the 
Irish Members. [‘‘Oh!”] Ina ques- 
tion of that kind it would be very incon- 
venient for the right hon. Gentleman to 





|reprimand any newspaper on the score 


of imperfect Irish information. He con- 
sidered that the charge made against the 
Irish Members by that newspaper were 
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or less true, than the general charges 
made against Ireland by Her Majesty’s 
Government. He could fully under- 
stand accordingly that, although some 
cynically disposed persons might like to 
see the Premier rebuking Mr. Yates for 
the character of his Irish information, 
that, notwithstanding, Her Majesty’s 
Government might very reasonably ob- 
ject to affording that House an amusing 
variation of the ancient controversy be- 
tween the kettle and the pot. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, as a 
Member of the Land League and of the 
House of Commons, he wished to say a 
very few words. He considered that the 
charge which had been made was a very 
offensive one under existing circum- 
stances; and he assured hon. Members 
inside the House, and the public out-of- 
doors, that he believed the very last 
purpose to which the Land League 
would desire to devote any of its funds 
would be the sustenance of Irish Repre- 
sentatives in the House, because it was 
of opinion that money could not be more 
utterly and completely wasted than in 
sending Members to the House of Com- 
mons, in the hope that they would be 
able to influence its action. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o0.or— 
OF PERSON AND PRO- 


PROTECTION 
«  PERTY (IRELAND) BILL—[Br1xz 79.] 
(Mr. W. £. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Power of Lord Lieutenant 
to arrest and detain). 


Mr. PUGH said, he had to propose 
an Amendment in this clause, in page 1 
line 5—after the word “‘ who ” to insert 
‘‘upon the evidence by affidavit of not 
less than two witnesses.” The clause, as 
it now stood, would enact that— 

‘“* Any person who is declared by warrant of 
the Lord Lieutenant to be reasonably suspected 
of having” done soand so “ may be arrested in 
any part of Ireland, &c.”" 


The alteration which he proposed to 
make in the clause was to the effect that 


Hr. O' Donnell 
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_the Lord Lieutenant should have no 
| power to declare a man to be suspected 
unless he had the evidence on affidavit 
| of not less than two witnesses. He be- 
lieved he should be able to satisfy the 
Committee and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the Amendment was a most 
reasonable one. In fact, it was the 
smallest measure of protection which 
they could give; and unless they were 
prepared to give it there would be no 
security whatever against the arrest of 
the most innocent persons. Before de- 
fining further the effect of the words he 
proposed to insert he wished to point 
out that they involved two propositions ; 
the first was, that sworn evidence upon 
affidavit should be required, and the 
second was that the evidence of two wit- 
nesses should be necessary. Although 
he regarded both of these propositions 
as of great importance, he confessed 
that he attached the greatest weight to 
the first of the two. The first thing he 
would ask the Committee to consider 
was this—According to the scope of the 
Bill as it stood at present, it was not 
proposed or intended to give the Lord 
Lieutenant the power of arzesting any 
person whom he might think in his dis- 
cretion ought to be arrested. It was 
not proposed to confer upon the Lord 
Lieutenant so wide a power; but they 
intended to introduce such principles as 
were considered proper for the protection 
of the people, and it was competent for 
the Committee to insert such limitations 
as they might deem necessary. One 
limitation already provided by the Bill 
was that the person to be arrested should 
be reasonably suspected ; and he would 
ask if it was not also a proper limitation 
that there should be some evidence on 
oath or affirmation that there were rea- 
sonable grounds for suspicion? How 
otherwise was the Lord Lieutenant to 
arrive at a conclusion that there was a 
case of reasonable suspicion? It could 
only be by the sending of a letter or re- 
port to Dublin Castle ; and if such letter 
or report were not given on oath, what 
ground of reasonable suspicion could be 
deduced from it? He hoped he should 
be able to satisfy the Committee that the 
introduction of the words which he pro- 
posed would not impair the efficiency 
of the Bill; but, on the contrary, it 
would increase its efficiency, and give, 
as tar as possible, some real protection 
to the persons upon whom the Bill would 
operate. It was not only within the 























competency of the House to make an al- 
teration of this sort, and throw protec- 
tion around the people ; but it was abso- 
lutely the duty of the House to fence in 
the powers conferred by the Bill in every 
way in which it was possible, so long 
as they did not impair the efficiency of 
the measure. It was only right that he 
should say, on his own part, that under 
no circumstances would he propose any 
Amendment whatever that would be 
likely to impair the working of the 
measure. He had no desire to do so; 
but in asking the Committee to support 
the Amendment he did so because he 
believed that its adoption would improve 
the Bill. If the evidence which induced 
the Lord Lieutenant to declare a man to 
be reasonably suspected was not to be 
upon oath or affidavit, on what was it to 
be? He should have preferred to place 
the Amendment before the Committee, 
contenting himself with hearing what 
might be said against it, and the objec- 
tions which might be raised by those 
who were of opinion that the Bill was 
better as it was at present framed. But 
under the new Rules he would have no 
right of reply ; and, therefore, it was ne- 
cessary that in moving the Amendment 
he should consider what objections might 
be urged to it, and reply to them at 
once. In considering what the possible 
objections might be, the only one of im- 
portance that he could see was that it 
might be desirable to give the Lord Lieu- 
tenant power to arrest persons who were 
suspected without requiring any sworn 
or affirmed information to be before him. 
He ventured to think, on the contrary, 
that that would be most undesirable. 
It was only fair and right that where a 
man was to be arrested under the Act, 
the person who laid the information 
against him should do it ut the risk of a 
prosecution for perjury. He failed to 
see how such a provision would in any 
way impair the operation of the Act. No 
delay was involved in the matter, be- 
cause it would take no further time to 
send up information sworn or affirmed 
than it would be to write them and send 
them up to Dublin without being sworn. 
No doubt, it might be said that it would 
be difficult to get persons to swear to 
such informations. He was quite aware 
of that, and they could not always ex- 
pect to have direct evidence in these 
cases. It would often happen that per- 


sons who were willing to make state- 
ments to the police would decline to put 
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anything down in writing. But that 
would not be the case in regard to the 
constables ; and certainly in their case it 
was most desirable that, in furnishing 
information of this kind, they should, at 
least, be required to swear that they be- 
lieved the truth of the reports that 
reached them. He did not see how the 
satisfactory working of the measure 
would be imperilled by requiring that 
every report sent up through the police 
to Dublin Castle upon which the Lord 
Lieutenant might act should be sworn 
to be true to the best of their knowledge, 
infurmation and belief of the person 
making it. What would then be the 
position of affairs? It would be ad- 
mitted that the Lord Lieutenant could 
have no personal knowledge of the cases 
submitted to him. Then how was he to 
act? The information must be con- 
veyed to him by somebody. He pre- 
sumed the course adopted would be for 
the chief police officer of the county to 
send up a representation to the Lord 
Lieutenant stating that he had been in- 
formed by some members of his force 
that such and such a person came within 
the terms of the Act. It might be that 
the magistrates would send up similar 
representations. What would the Lord 
Lieutenant do? Under the Bill, as it 
stood at present, his course would be 
either to take the responsibility upon 
himself of delaying the arrest until he 
could make inquiries, or to act at once 
upon the representation made to him. In 
the case he was putting now, where the 
constable was the informer, how could it 
be said that there was any hardship to 
require him to swear that he verily be- 
lieved the reports he had heard to be 
true. With the permission of the Com- 
mittee, he would put before them one 
or two cases in which he thought this 
provision would be most valuable. He 
was not acquainted with the parts of 
Ireland which would come under the ope- 
ration of the Act ; but he did not imagine 
that they would differ materially from 
parts of England. If his supposition was 
correct, then there would exist in them a 
good deal of enmity and ill-feeling be- 
tween individuals; and neither in Ire- 
land nor in any part of the United King- 
dom would any person have a chance if 
he were to be denounced behind his back 
upon unsworn information. Whatever 
the cause of the enmity or ill-feeling 
might be, this wou.d be done in but 
too many instances; and if any man 
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was bent upon taking such a step 
against a neighbour, surely it would not 
be contended for a moment that he 
ought not to be held liable to the conse- 
quences of perjury, provided the repre- 
sentation he made was proved to be 
false. As regarded the police, he would 
not say a word against the Irish police, 
or against the police of this country. 
So far as his own observation and judg- 
ment went, they gave their evidence, as 
a rule, in a very excellent manner, and 
they were perfectly reliable. But there 
was this qualification—it must never be 
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case and the effect of his words, and 
what grounds he had for making the 
accusation, together with all he had seen 
himself and heard from other people, 
'would come to the conclusion that he 
‘had no sufficient grounds for bringing a 
‘charge. It therefore amounted to this 
| —that as regarded the magistrate, and 
|as regarded the police constable, they 
| would lend only too willing credence to 
such things as they wished to believe. 
Such a belief would accord with the 
| Apostle’s description of faith as “the 
substance of the evidence of things not 


forgotten that they were men whose! seen;” but it would not be right or safe 
business it was to deal with criminals of | to imprison people upon such a belief 


every kind; and not only to detect crime, 
but to secure the conviction of the crimi- 
nal. It was the same not only with regard 
to a policeman, but in every other trade 
or profession. The man who followed a 
particular business had every desire to 
carry it out to its most complete end, 
and the business of a policeman was to 
bring home every crime or charge of a 
crime to somebody. He was, therefore, 
only too prone to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that when a charge was made 
against an individual that individual 
must be guilty. Whenever an outrage 
happened there were always plenty of 
people ready to say who had done it; 
and, so far as the magistrate was con- 
cerned, it was only in human nature 
that he should be anxious to see the 
criminal detected. He, therefore, some- 
times gave too ready credence to the 
stories which were laid before him. 
Thus, again, he (Mr. Pugh) asked the 
Committee to consider what the effect 
was upon the persons who made the 
charge. If they were required to put 
their information into writing and swear 
to it they would be induced to pause 
before they wilfully sent up a false re- 
presentation. Take the case of a man 
who did not intend to do anything wil- 
fully wrong. He thought the charge he 
made was probable; he believed that a 
particular man had been concerned in a 
certain outrage; and he gave informa- 
tion accordingly representing that the 
man he specified was the man. But if 
they told such a man to write down the 
charge and mention the various facts on 
which he relied for entertaining his sus- 
picion, what would he do then? He 
(Mr. Pugh) ventured to say that in 
many cases a man, under such circum- 
stances, instead of writing down an in- 
formation, when he came to consider the 


Mr. Pugh 


| without trial or appeal. Without de- 
| siring to delay the Committee he hoped 
‘he might be allowed to quote words 
|of the greatest importance in such a 
‘matter as this which proceeded many 
| years ago from the Duke of Wellington. 
|_It was the only authority he intended to 
jcite in support of his position. The 
| Duke of Wellington, speaking in refer- 
‘ence to a proposal to bring troops 
| into Ireland at a time when it was con- 
| sidered that the committal of certain 
| outrages justified recourse being had to 
| exceptional measures, said— 


| “Qn these occasions letter afte: letter is 

| written to the Government. The same fact is 

| reported through many different channels. The 

| result of inquiry is that the outrages complained 

| of are found to be by no means of the nature or 
extent complained of.” 


In order to apply these words to the 
case the Committee were now dealing 
with, he would say that the result of in- 
quiry into thecomplaint made in reference 
to the conduct of a particular individual 
| was to show that there was no reason- 
able ground for suspicion. The Duke of 
Wellington went on to say— 


‘« The obvious remedy for this evil, and that 
which is most generally resorted to is to call for 
information on oath as to the transactions com- 
plained of; but this remedy is not certain, be- 
cause it frequently happens that the information 
on oath is equally false with the original state- 
ment.”’ 


With regard to the latter part of the 
quotation, all that he (Mr. Pugh) could 
say was that the warrant should be on 
the best evidence they could get; and in 
reference to the other part of the quota- 
tion he wished to press this upon the 
Committee and upon the Government— 
that ‘‘the obvious remedy for the evil, 
and that which should be generally 
resorted to,” as he hoped it was now 




















resorted to, and would be generally 
resorted to, was ‘‘to call for informa- 
tion on oath in regard to the complaint.” 
If so, he did not see what reasonable 
objection there could be to including such 
a requirement in the Bill. The Duke 
of Wellington stated that letter after 
letter was sent, and the facts were re- 
presented from different channels. The 
same might be said in this case—Report 
after Report was sent, and the facts were 
represented from different channels. 
No doubt what was true at the time the 
Duke of Wellington wrote was true now, 
and would be true after the present Bill 
passed. No doubt after the Bill became 
law letter after letter would be sent, 
Report after Report would be made, and 
representations would be made through 
one channel and another for the pur- 
pose of inducing the Lord Lieutenant 
to put the Act in force against in- 
dividuals; but he appealed to the 
Committee whether, without sworn evi- 
dence, it was either reasonable, or fair, 
or safe to act upon such representations ? | 
He appealed to Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment to meet him on the point, and to | 
make the concession he asked to those | 
who felt that the Bill, as it was now | 
framed, was capable of being unjustly | 
brought into operation against parti- | 
cular individuals. It was only a mo-! 
derate and very small concession that | 
was asked for; but he was sure that it 
would give very great satisfaction. It 
would, to a certain extent, give a sense | 
of security to a large number of people | 
in Ireland; and he was satisfied that it 
would not, in any way, interfere with 
the working of the Act. He had based | 
his argument upon the desirability of | 
having sworn information, because he 
was convinced that when a man was re- 
quired to put down deliberately in writ- 
ing the nature of a charge he desired to 
bring, he would soon give up the task 
when he found that the facts failed to 
afford sufficient grounds for so serious an 
accusation. And it must not be for- 
gotten that what a man put down in 
writing was liable to be contradicted, 
and this of itself would operate as a 
check, for we have it that— 


“When we risk no contradiction 
It prompts the tongue to deal in fiction.”’ 


Again, if it was false, the man who 
wilfully made a false accusation was 
liable, on conviction, to the penalty of 


perjury. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 5, after the word “ who,” to 
insert the words ‘‘ upon the evidence by affi- 
davit of not less than two witnesses.”—(Mr. 
Pugh.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srr JOHN HAY said, he rose toa 
point of Order. They were now acting 
under the new Regulations. The hon. 
Member for Cardiganshire (Mr. Pugh) 
jhad called the attention of the Chair- 
man to the fact that he would be unable 
again to speak to the Motion. That was 
not the way in which he (Sir John Hay) 
read the instructions. He took it that 
any hon. Member who had made a Mo- 
tion, or moved an Amendment, if he de- 
sired to offer explanations, could do so. 
'As this was the first occasion upon 
|which they had gone into Committee 
after the introduction of the new Rules, 
he thought it would be well if Mr. Play- 
‘fair would make the matter perfectly 
‘clear so as to prevent any mistake. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that, as he 
understood the new Regulations, the 
Rule which allowed an explanation to 
be made only referred to such an ex- 
planation as might be necessary in order 
to prevent any misunderstanding in re- 
gard to a Motion or Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON wished to put one 
point to the hon. and learned Member 
who had moved the Amendment (Mr. 
Pugh). He would suggest that the 
word “‘less,’”’ in the Amendment should 
be changed into “fewer.” He objected 
to the word ‘‘less,’’ which could only 
be used as the antithesis of greater. It 
would be better to say ‘‘fewer’” and 
‘‘more.” It was not necessary, how- 
ever, that he should explain why the 
word ‘‘fewer’”’ would be more correct 
in the present instance than the word 
‘less.”” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sorry 
that I cannot accept the Amendment of 
my hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Pugh). 
Although I am in charge of the Bill I 
believe I shall not be allowed to do more 
than makean explanation hereafter; and, 
therefore, although I intend only to say 
a few words, it is necessary, in rising thus 
early, that I should say all I have to 
say. My hon. and learned Friend gave 
two grounds for the Amendment. One 
of them was that if an information is 
necessary in order to enable the Lord 
Lieutenant to act, it should not be made 
by individuals in the employment of the 
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police alone, or by. the magistrates, but | 
that it should be given on the sworn in- ! 
formation of two witnesses. Certainly, 
the Government would not have brought 
this Bill before Parliament if they could 
always rely upon getting two sworn affi- 
davits as to the facts from persons who 
were really concerned in the matter. 
Our great reason for introducing the 
Bill is the impossibility of obtaining 
such evidence. It is upon that ground 
that we mainly base the necessity for it ; 
and, therefore, to demand sworn evi- 
dence would, it seems to me, entirely 
stultify us before the country in regard 
to the measure. I think it might be| 
fairly stated that if, after bringing in 
a Bill to empower the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to make arrests on reason- 
able suspicion of treasonable practices, 
and basing that Bill upon the ground 
that it is impossible at present “to get | 
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\the responsibility of the decision will 
‘be imposed upon the Lord Lieute- 
nant and his advisers; and, as men of 
honour, they will consider it their duty 
to ascertain that there are reasonable 
grounds of suspicion. I do not think 
that anything will be gained, either in 
the shape of security or liberty, if, when 
such powers are obliged to be given, we 
try to intermingle with it the general 
forms which are adopted in’ other in- 
stances where a case is coming on for 
| trial. I have ventured to give my opinion 
thus early in the discussion, because I 
(think it would be quite contrary to the 
| principle and scope of a Bill of this kind 
| to adopt the Amendment which has been 
proposed. I need not repeat that every 
exertion will be made to insure that no 
|injustice is done. If I thought that 
| in endeavouring to prevent injustic 6 
being done this sworn information would 








evidence on account of intimidation, | |help us, I should not be disinclined to 
we were then immediately afterwards to | look with favour upon my hon. and 
say, ‘‘ We must have a sworn informa- | learned Friend’s Amendment; but I 
tion,” we should be merely wasting our | think, on the contrary, that it would 
time. I understand my hon. and learned | rather tend to release us than otherwise 
Friend to go on to say that in case the| from the trouble which we ought to 
information is given by the magistrates | take. I say, with regard to this Amend- 
or the police it ought to be upon oath. |ment, what I dare say I shall have to 
Now, with regard “to that proposition, I | say in regard to other Amendments, that 
must really be allowed to say this— | it is a most serious matter having to give 
What we now propose is that for a| this power to the Executive Government 
limited time, and under special circum- | at all; but it would be of no advantage 
stances, the Irish Executive should be | to give it and then to fetter its use. It 
intrusted with exceptional powers. I| would be of no use to give it under con- 
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imagine that we have already convinced 
the House of the necessity of conceding | 
these powers. We have shown the | 
necessity for the detention of certain | 
prisoners in the position of untried | 
prisoners, instead of being obliged to 
bring them up for judicial investigation 
and trial. We are well aware that that 
will place a serious and a heavy responsi- 

bility upon the Executive Government ; 

but it is a responsibility which they will | 
have to undertake, and I do not think | 
that any security would be gained by an 
attempt to bring in the ordinary forms of | 
trial, when the Executive are merely 
detaining a man upon reasonable suspi- 
cion. The hon. and learned Member | 
says that sworn information should be 
required. But suppose that, in certain | 
cases, they succeeded in getting two| 
policemen or magistrates to send up a} 
sworn information, I 
much additional advantage would be 
thereby derived. Every case will have | 


doubt whether | 


| ditions which would interfere with its 
being properly employed. And while I 
| think that this proposal would give no 
'real security, I can well understand that 
it might lead to the prevention of the 
‘arrest of some persons who ought, 
specially, to be arrested. We might | get 
information, quite independent of the 
| police, from persons who would not 
| swear to it—who were absolutely afraid 
to swear to it, and yet it might relate to 
the very persons whom of all others we 
| ought to arrest. The provision of my 
hon. and learned Friend would, in such 
|cases, prevent the Act from being 
brought into operation. No doubt, itis 
a very unpleasant duty for Parliament to 
place such powers in the hands of any 
| Administrators. It is not necessary to 
| appeal to hon. Members opposite, who 
| have, over and over again, declared their 
disbelief in the necessity of the Bill, and 
their opposition to repressive measures 
under any conditions. But I do appeal 


to be specially inquired into, and | to hon. Members on both sides of the 


Mr. W.E. Forster 
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House, who consider it necessary that | reason formerly assigned was not that 
such a Bill as this should be passed, | he could not get evidence, but that he 
that, having agreed to read it a second | could not get witnesses to give the evi- 
time, they should accept the conditions ; dence in open Court. The right hon. 
upon which we propose to confer these | Gentleman knew very well that in a 
powers upon the Government. The | large number of cases persons had gone 
Executive Government will act with the | to him and had complained of the pres- 
highest sense of the responsibility which | sure put upon them by the Land League 
attaches to them ; but they feel that it | or some other organization ; but that he 
would beof no use giving them the power | could not get those persons to get upon 
they ask for if, at thesametime, you fetter | the table in the Court House and repeat 
their discretion in the exercise of it. in open Court what they had stated pri- 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR wished to call| vately. Therefore, the basis of the 
attention to the last observation of the| right hon. Gentleman’s Bill was alto- 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre-| gether different from the basis of his 
tary. He hoped the Committee would | objection to the Amendment of the hon. 
not misunderstand the positions of him- | and learned Gentleman opposite, which 
self and of the Irish Members generally. | said that it was necessary to have the 
While their hostility to the Bill still re-| evidence of two witnesses. He (Mr. T. P. 
mained exactly what it was before, that | O’Connor) would put it to the Committee 
did not prevent them from seeking so to| whether there was not often a wide dif- 
amend the Bill as to decrease what they | ference between the statement which was 
considered to be its cruelty ; and, there-| rashly made by word of mouth and the 
fore, he hoped that their general hos-| statement that had legality with it. If 
tility to the measure would not be con-| they required information from an in- 
founded with their desire to amend its; former, they should require him to de- 
provisions, but that any Amendment they | scend to specification and details. There 
suggested would be considered on its| was frequently a very material difference 
merits. On the particular point now| between a statement made by word of 
under consideration, he thought that to| mouth and one put in writing. He 
continue to discuss the clauses of the| would put it in this way. Suppose any 
Bill was nothing less than a scandal at} number of Members of that House came 
the present moment, and he would tell | to an understanding which was to form 
the Committee why. the basis of an agreement. It was 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question be- | often found necessary that hon. Gentle- 
fore the Committee is simply the Amend- | men should come to some agreement 
ment which has been submitted by the! with each other—for instance, in regard 
hon. and learned Member for Cardigan- | to the closing of a debate on a certain 
shire (Mr. Pugh), and not the general| day. If any distrust was felt, and the 
consideration of the clauses of the Bill. | question was one on which there was 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was | likely to be any misapprehension, the 
just coming to that point. Hisignorance | course always adopted was to put the 
of the new Rules must account for his; agreement into writing in place of 
wandering a little astray; and the fact | trusting to the vagueness and uncer- 
that the Chairman had been compelled | tainty of a statement made by word of 
so early to recall him to those Rules was} mouth. The right hon. Gentleman the 
a convincing proof why he should not | Chief Secretary said the Bill would only 
be required, at the present moment, to be in force for a limited time; but it 
discuss the clauses of the Government | was, nevertheless, to give the right of 
Bill. He altogether travered the argu- | imprisoning men for 18 months, which 
ments which had been used by the right | would amount in many cases, not only 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. He | to loss of liberty, but to loss of life. 
had entirely changed the ground of his | Eighteen months of imprisonment un- 
opposition to the Amendment and his/ der certain conditions, to persons reared 
advocacy of the Bill. The grounds of | under certain circumstances, was as much 
the right hon. Gentleman’s opposition | a sentence of death as if they sentenced 
to the Amendment, and of his advocacy | a man to the gallows. Therefore, he 
of the Bill, were entirely antagonistic. | thought the limitation of time was not a 
The right hon. Gentleman said the rea-| sufficient reason why .hon. Members 
son for introducing the Bill was that it; should not scrutinize every line that 
was impossible to get evidence. But the! went into the Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
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tleman said the responsibility of the 
Government was so serious that they 
had a right to repose the greatest con- 
fidence in them. Now, he confessed 
that his confidence in the right hon. 
Gentleman and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was not so strong that he was will- 
ing to leave to them the power of 
arranging and settling what the nature 
of the information should be. For any- 
thing they knew, it might be very little 
different from the /ettres de cachet by 
which at one time a Frenchman could 
be confined in that Bastile, the destruc- 
tion of which had been spoken of upon 
the Liberal Benches as the dawn of a 
new era of liberty. There was one 
point upon which he was anxious to | 
make a suggestion to the hon. Member 
who moved the Amendment—namely, 
that he should add to his proposal a 
proviso that the two witnesses should 
not be landlords. He made this sug- 
gestion in order to test whether or not 
it was intended that the Bill should 
place the unfortunate Irish tenantry at 
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dence or affidavit of not less than two wit- 
nesses, who might be two policemen, ortwo 
magistrates. No doubt, affidavits of that 
kind could be procured plentifully. There 
would be no difficulty in getting affidavits 
of the character his hon. and learned 
Friend seemed to think ought to be re- 
quired. But what would then happen ? 
Why, Dublin Castle would say—‘‘ We 
have an affidavit from two witnesses, 
and, therefore, we are satisfied.” He, 
for one, as a Member of that House, 
would certainly not feel that such an affi- 
davit would absolve the Executive Go- 
vernment at Dublin Castle from the per- 
sonal responsibility which the Bill would 


|devolve upon them. He knew that it 


was a serious responsibility which the 
House was consenting to confer upon 
them; but the Government had asked 
for it, and they would have to fulfil that 
responsibility in the eyes of the House 
and of the country. He wanted to be able 
to feel assured that the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary would in every 
instance, whatever might be the sur- 








the mercy of the Irish landlords ; and he | roundings of the case, have the evidence 
hoped his hon. and learned Friend | fully laid before them, and give to it the 
would insist upon adding some such} most minute and careful investigation. 
proviso. |{ Mr. A.M. Sururvan : It would be one- 
Mr. RYLANDS entirely sympathized | sided.] Under these circumstances, he 
with the object his hon. and learned | was not prepared to support the Amend- 
Friend (Mr. Pugh) had in view; and if| ment, although he entirely sympathized 
it were possible, by any ingenuity, to} with the object of his hon. and learned 
put words into the clause which would | Friend who moved it. 
prevent his right hon. Friend the Chief} Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN was afraid 
Secretary from committing any grave! that the hon. and learned Member who 
mistake in the exercise of the difficult! had moved the Amendment, and hon. 
duties imposed on him by the Bill, he| Gentlemen opposite who supported it, 
should be much relieved. But he did} would find they had deluded themselves 
not believe there was, in the means they| with a vain hope if they imagined that 
had in their power, any possibility of| if they once allowed the Bill to get into 
surrounding the exercise of the very | Committee they would be able to satisfy 
important official duties which the right! their honourableand honest scruples and 
hon. Gentleman would have to perform | appease their consciences by any Amend- 
in such a way as to prevent the liability} ment in the direction of diminishing the 
to commit a mistake. Of course, that| harsh and arbitrary powers of the Bill. 
was one great reason why all of them! The Committee would reject the Amend- 
disliked so much to see a Bill of this} ment of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
kind. His hon. and learned Friend the} man, and it would reject any Amend- 
Member for Cardiganshire proposed that| ment which any honest and honourable 
certain words should be put into the, man in that House might propose with 
clause. He(Mr. Rylands) was not quite such an object. He confessed that he 
sure, however, whether, if those words| was unable to understand the pretext 
were inserted in the Bill, they might not ; upon which the Government declined to 
have exactly the opposite effect to that | accept this most moderate and reason- 
which his hon. and learned Friend antici- | able Amendment. It would not lighten 
pated. What was the meaning of the the responsibility of the Government at 
words proposed to be inserted? The Dublin Castle to provide that the infor- 
meaning of those words was that the Lord mation on which they should act should 
Lieutenant should only act upon the evi-; be sworn information in the first in- 
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stance. The right hon. Gentleman the | only could protect the liberty of anyone 
Chief Secretary told the House that jin Ireland. What did the right hon. 





every man who was arrested under the | 
Bill would be subjected to a most pain- | 
ful, a most painstaking, honest, and | 


conscientious trial by him in Dublin | 


Castle. But it would be atrial of one 
side of the story. It reminded him of the 


story of the Kerry magistrate, who once | 


said that he decided all the cases that 


came before him immediately he heard | 


one side, and it was only when he heard 
both sides that it bothered him. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was not to 
have those statements. It would bother | 
him to hear the two sides of the story— | 


nay, it would embarrass him to hear one | 


upon oath. Then, upon what would he 
act—upon the affidavit of two witnesses, 
or upon the whispers of an irresponsible 
creature earning the wages of guilt by | 
perjury or falsehood? Hon. Members | 
might think this had never happened. 

But it had already happened in Ireland ; 

and Her Majesty’s Government knew it. 


| Gentleman propose todo? ‘ Donotre- 
‘lieve me,” said he, with an air of noble 
‘heroism, “ of responsibility.” What re- 
sponsibility? To whom was the right 
hon. Gentleman responsible? He (Mr. 
| A. M. Sullivan) asked the Committee to 
imagine a magistrate on the bench sen- 
'tencing a man to even a week’s im- 
prisonment, and saying he would hear 
no witnesses; that he would act on his 
own responsibility, and not upon evi- 
dence, in sending the prisoner to gaol. 
| So said the right hon. Gentleman; but 
| urged the hon. Members opposite that 
‘it would be very injurious. He had 
/never known the ingenuousness of the 
‘hon. Member’s nature until he thought 
he could put upon the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland such a terrible responsibility. 
That was nothing to him. The right hon. 
| Gentleman was going to keep the infor- 
mation locked up in his breast. He 
| might be pressed for explanation ; but 


The right hon. Gentleman the Chief | he would shake his head, and say— 


Secretary for Ireland had said it was of | 


no use to give the Government this 
power and to fetter them in their appli- 
cation of it. What was the fetter? | 
That they should not send a man to zack | 
for 18 months unless upon the affidavit | 
of two witnesses. He could understand | 
the Government saying they knew the | 
village tyrants who committed outrages, 
but that they could not get evidence. 


| ‘* You don’t know on what suspicion we 
have incarcerated this wretch’? — the 
| wretched victim who would not be al- 
lowed to stand face to face with his 
accusers. And that, forsooth, would be 
the responsibility of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. The responsibility of Mr. 
| Chichester Fortescue, who was as honour- 
able and conscientious a man as the right 
| hon. Gentleman, failed to shield wretched 





He acknowledged it was upon a story of | men from tortures the narrative of which 


that kind that the right hon. Gentleman | 


would act, and upon such a story had the 


would make Englishmen blush with 


The Committee should remem- 


| shame. 


Coercion Bill been brought to its pre-| ber the adage—‘‘Over shoes, over boots.” 
sent stage, while there was almost an | They were in for it, so to speak, and 


insinuation that the Ministerial eye was 
upon some hon. Members of the House. 
Well, if the Government did know these 
village tyrants alluded to, an English 
Member asked them that the minimum 
of legal procedure upon which he (Mr. 


A. M. Sullivan) might say the liberty of | 
| cruelty or tyranny too great for the Trea- 


a child could not be taken away in Eng- 
land should be the maximum of protec- | 
tion given to an Irishman. The Govern- | 


must pass the bitter and cruel measure 


| in the shape put forward by the Govern- 


ment. There were in the House liberty- 
loving men, who, once committed to this 
fatal error, would find, like the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had moved the Amendment 
before the Committee, that there was no 


sury Bench. ‘The hon. Member asked 
| them to preserve this miserable remnant, 








ment were driven by the Amendment of | not of liberty, but of the decencies of 
the hon. and learned Member for Car- _ judicial procedure. It was known that, 
diganshire to confess that they would be under the last Coercion Bill, a man’s 
afraid to put the Billin operation if they | house was broken into in order to 
were to be called upon to act upon the | search for papers, the warrant of search 
affidavits of only two witnesses. The | having been issued by a Liberal Go- 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had spoken | | vernment, and five years hence they 
in answer to'that Amendment, as if any | would be again looking upon scandals 
investigation that he could make in| of the same kind as occurred under the 
Dublin Castle of one side of the story ! | last coercive legislation. The hon. Mem- 
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ber was, therefore, vainly appealing to 
Her Majesty’s Government, whose only 
reply was—‘‘ Leave us to our responsi- 
bility ’—the responsibility not of gentle- 
men, or statesmen in Dublin Castle, not 
even of the village policeman; but upon 
the whisper of the spy and the informa- 
tion or grudge of a despotic landlord, 
which, under the Bill, would be suffi- 
cient, without evidence, to incarcerate 
Irishmen. 

Mr. A. MOORE fully approved the 
objection of his hon. Friends opposite 
in their advocacy of the Amendment. At 
the same time, he thought that nothing 
in the world would be so likely to place 
men in the power of spies and of the 


village policeman as the system of affi- | 
davits. He had seen many of these | 


documents produced. A man came for- 
ward and said certain things were true ; 
the magistrate said—‘‘ Then you are pre- 
pared to swear that you believe them to 
be true,” and the process was complete. 
Now, the simple result of the Amend- 
ment would be that any two affidavits 
would relieve Ministers of all responsi- 
bility. There had been numerous cases 
of informers living upon blood-money ; 
for instance, that of Delahunty, who was 
watched by witnesses and found in the 
act of selling his tale to the authorities. 
For these reasons, he thought that the 
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outrage to be committed, the first thing 
the policeman did would be to go to the 
person whose property was injured, and 
ask whether he suspected anyone of the 
act. If then any reason existed for 
suspecting anyone of injuring the pro- 
perty, what harm could there be in ask- 
ing that the suspicion should be stated 
on oath? Someone must send up the 
case to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who would be bound to question some- 
body as to the reasons for suspecting a 
man, otherwise how could he know 
whether there was any truth in the 
story or not? The right hon. Gentle- 
man would certainly have to take upon 
himself the responsibility of ascertaining 
the character of the persons giving evi- 
dence. The effect of requiring an affi- 
davit would be to deter men from stat- 
ing that which was not true, because 
they would see that their words were 
‘written down, and that the penalty of 
perjury would be sure to follow if they 
did. For that reason, he should support 
| the Amendment before the Committee. 
| Mr. DALY pointed out that it was 
| not contended by the hon. Member oppo- 
| site that the affidavit should be made 
| public. It was only asked that the in- 
| formation should be of that nature which 
| would entail responsibility on the person 
| making the statement. A case bearing 





only protection the Irish people could; upon this had occurred in his own 
get in this matter was that which re-|county. A letter had appeared in Zhe 
sulted from enforcing responsibility on | Daily Express stating that a valuable 
the Minister of the Crown. That respon- | hunter, belonging to a gentlerian, had 
sibility, under the Bill, was secured by | been injured; that its off fore leg was 
the fact that the names of persons | bruised so much that the animal had to 
arrested should be laid on the Table | be destroyed, and that the injury was 
of the House within the first seven | wilfully done. That letter was signed 
days of every month while Parliament | by the rector, who called for the pro- 





was sitting. Parliament would, there- 
fore, have the opportunity of calling 
Ministers to account, and give their 
reasons for making arrests, when he 


was sure the House would require more | 


substantial evidence than that of two 
policemen. 

Mr. LEAMY failed to.see what ob- 
jection there could be to proceeding upon 
affidavit. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had said 
that one of the chief grounds upon which 
the Bill rested was the difficulty of ob- 
taining evidence. He admitted that 
there was evidence in existence, but that 
the injured persons would not come for- 
ward owing to fear and intimidation. 
There must be some grounds upon which 
suspicion would rest ; and, supposing an 


Mr, A. M, Sullivan 


‘tection of the police. But he (Mr. 
| Daly), five days later, had seen in the 
, Same paper another letter signed by the 
gentleman who owned the animal in 
question, which stated that the injury 
was the result of accident, that as two of 
his servants were exercising his horses 
some boys suddenlycried out, and one of 
the horses becoming restive cannoned 
against the other and broke its leg. 
Here was a gentleman making a state- 
ment in the columns of a public journal, 
and who undoubtedly believed every 
tittle he had subscribed to was true. 
Now, he urged in support of the Amend- 
ment that if this gentleman had been 
required to make an affidavit he would 
have inquired into the facts and details, 
and would not have made the statement 
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which he had irresponsibly published in case, for the information would not be a 
a newspaper. That was one reason, sworn statement as to the actual facts, 
therefore, why the Amendment should , but only as to the bond fide belief of the 
be accepted. Again, he was very much person making the statement. That cer- 
in accord with the opinion of the hon. | tainly would not be drawing the teeth 
and learned Member for Meath, and of the measure; and the right hon. 
thought that the Government had been | Gentleman, by accepting the Amend- 
seized with a desire toreject any Amend- , ment, would show his desire to maintain 
ment that would give to men in Ireland | such forms of legality as could be re- 
liberty or fair play. It was an offence | tained without interfering with its effi- 
against common sense and every doctrine | ciency. He thought the affidavit should 
of fair play that they should refuse to act | not be made a public document. 
on sworn evidence. Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
Mr. J. COWEN sympathized with !should vote for the Amendment with 
the object of the Amendment, although | the intention of amending it thereafter if 
he believed the Motion would not be of | it passed, because he believed that as it 
any good effect. Hon. Members who | now stood it would cause serious harm. 
had voted for the second reading of the | If the affidavits were simply filed, handed 
Bill with some qualms of conscience had, |to the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
no doubt, hoped they would be able to | then kept private, it would lead to great 
amend it in Committee. But they had | additional abuse of the Bill, which in 
never been under a greater delusion. | its nature was liable to abuse. He ap- 
The Bill would be carried as it stood. The | proved of the responsibility thrown upon 
Chief Secretary for Ireland under its |the right hon. Gentleman of acting on 
operation would be as absolutely despotic | the information of twocredible witnesses; 
in the power which he would possess &s | although it was to be feared that two un- 
was Loris Melikoff at St. Petersburg | trustworthy individuals might put their 
or Louis Napoleon at Paris. To illus- | heads together, and through spite against 
trate the justice of his statement he{a man put thislawin motion. The Bill, 
would mention the case of his hon. /he felt, was bad and tyrannical; and he 
Friend the Member for the County of | wished to place the responsibility of put- 
Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan), who, when | ting it in action upon the right shoulders. 
the Habeas Corpus Act was before sus- | For this reason he would rather it should 
pended, had been most unjustly ar-! rest on the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
rested, put in irons, and carried to Dub-|than upon the Irish magistrates, who 
lin; while on the journey the removal] of | were partizans. He should vote for the 
the handcuffs was refused even for the| Amendment only with the intention of 
purposes of nature. His hon. Friend | afterwards adding a further Amend- 
was imprisoned for 15 months, and yet| ment, to the effect that the affidavits 
when his case was brought before the | should be filed and placed within reach 
House of Commons, Lord Carlingford, | of the public, in order to prevent the Bill 
at that time Chief Secretary ‘for Ire- | being used for the purpose of shutting 
land, and who was one of the most up persons disagreeable to their neigh- 
humane of men, made some excuses, | bours. 
but no redress was obtained. Such| Mason NOLAN agreed that the pro- 
would be the appeal hon. Members| posed Amendment would afford some 
would have under the present Bill. He | protection, especially in country places, 








should vote for the Amendment, with 
the confident belief that nothing would 
result from it. 

Mr. ERRINGTON thought the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had taken an ex- 
treme view of the effect of the Amend- 
ment. One of the most important pre- 
servatives of justice were the forms of 
law; and he considered it was a great 
matter that these should be preserved 
without damaging the Bill. The ques- 


tion was whether the insisting on some 
sworn evidence would render the mea- 
sure inoperative. That could not be the 








where it would be much required. In 
such districts people were already very 
anxious with regard to the effect of the 
Bill ; and only yesterday he had received 
an inquiry from a substantial farmer, 
who had done no more than attend some 
meetings, as to whether he would be 
obliged to leave the country when the 
Bill came into operation. The class in 
Ireland to which that farmer belonged 
had been thrown into a state of terror. 


|The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 


cretary had said he intended to strike 
terror into the minds of men who com- 
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mitted outrages; but he was really 
striking terror into a class of men who, 
in his opinion, were as good as many 
country gentlemen. These persons would 
feel they were in some degree protected, 
if they knew that some amount of sworn 
information was required before they 
could be imprisoned. A man who, per- 
haps, had not paid his rent, or who had 
a dispute about it, although he might be 
entirely in the wrong, ought not to be at 
the mercy of a private letter or interview 
with the magistrates. No doubt, many 
magistrates in Ireland had suffered from 
the agitation, and could hardly be ex- 
pected to act reasonably in this matter. 
Take the instance to which he had first 
referred. The magistrate would probably 
go to the Chief Secretary and declare 
that this man was agitating the neigh- 
bourhood, and that he was suspected of 
being accessory to the firing of some 
man’s house—with which, probably, he 
had nothing to do. ‘The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would write to the police officer 
or magistrate in the district, which latter 
would possibly have been dining with 
some country gentleman, and they would 
all arrange to make a Report that this 
farmer was a dangerous man. At the 
same time, none of them would like to 
perjure his conscience by swearing to the 
truth of his belief. The Bill could only 
be worked on information supplied by 
three classes—country gentlemen, resi- 
dent magistrates, and police officers. The 
Government, therefore, should. seriously 
consider whether they could accept one 
of the Amendments on the Paper, oblig- 
ing them to have the sworn information 
of two persons that they believed the 
suspected person had committed a crime 
under the Bill. He did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland could possibly judge the 
truth of every case that could come before 
him. He would be, after all, obliged to 
go upon legal evidence; and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be only acting 
wisely in giving a further amount of com- 
parative security to the classes interested. 
In the hope of obtaining this he should 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cardiganshire. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY failed to 
understand how the Amendment, if 
adopted, could in any way diminish 
the responsibility of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. The Bill would not 
then say that a man must be arrested, 
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as much the duty of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to examine into the truth of 
statements of fact brought before him 
on the affidavit of two persons, as it 
would be to examine into the truth of 
whispered accusations. If the Govern- 
ment had to act on the evidence of spies 
and informers they would, at least, afford 
some protection to the freedom of indi- 
viduals by exacting a sworn statement, 
which could be kept and afterwards re- 
ferred to; but otherwise there would be 
no record of the information on which a 
man might be arrested and consigned to 
prison for 18 months. Unless that were ° 
done, a perfectly innocent man might be 
thrown into prison, and there would be 
no way of finding out who laid the infor- 
mation against him, or what was the 
excuse for his arrest. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was, no doubt, a man of boundless 
intelligence and humanity, and he had 
said he would examine every case, and 
that he would expend all his energies in 
dging so. But how could he do that? 
Could he go into every village, and, 
calling the people around him, question 
them as to the truth or falsehood of each 
story? Hon. Members knew he could 
do nothing of the kind. They knew he 
would have to depend on the evidence of 
the spy and the informer. Besides, the 
right hon. Gentleman might net have a 
perpetuity of Office, and there mightcome 
some Chief Secretary for Ireland not so 
highly endowed and not so highly sym- 
pathetic, who would not take the same 
amount of trouble as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in investigating the cases brought 
before him. He thought that some check 
should be imposed upon the overflow of 
information which would be given by 
the class of informers who would arise 
under the operation of the Bill, and 
should, therefore, vote for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member opposite. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, that 
when such large powers were intrusted 
to the Government they should be sur- 
rounded with such safeguards as would, 
as far as possible, prevent their abuse. 
He did not mean abuse on the part of 
the Executive in Ireland, because he was 
sure they would exercise their powers 
as became the eminent men now filling 
those high and responsible offices. He re- 
ferred to the abuse of those upon whose 
information and evidence they would 
have to act—the information of spies 


but that he might be arrested. It was} and others, who came forward on all 
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occasions of this kind, not for the good 
of their country, but, in some cases, 
- perhaps, for the purpose of indulging 
in personal spite. Those were abuses 
inherent in measures of this character, 
and for that reason he gave the Amend- 
ment his support. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary said if the 
Amendment were agreed to, and sworn 
evidence were required, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and he would be left, to a con- 
siderable extent, to their own responsi- 
bility. How that could be he did not 
see. So far from their responsibility 
being lessened by having sworn tes- 
timony before them, he thought it would 
be increased ; because when they saw 
sworn affidavits they would be bound to 
read them with care, and consider 
whether the statements they contained 
were satisfactory and were well founded. 
He could not see any weight in the ar- 
gument of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Chief Secretary said that an Amend- 
ment of this kind would defeat the ob- 
ject of the Bill, which was to enable the 
Executive to get at a guilty person who, 
at the present moment, they were un- 
able to touch, in consequence of the 
difficulty of getting people to come for- 
ward to give evidence against him. 
The persons who were afraid to come 
forward now and give evidence in open 
Court would not be afraid to come 
forward and give information secretly 
on affidavit, any more than they would 
be afraid to give information not on 
affidavit. It was not the police who 
were afraid to give evidence, nor their 
myrmidons, nor any of the officials, but 
strangers, who were in fear of bodily in- 
jury and for the safety of their property. 
But why should these people be afraid to 
come forward and make an affidavit in 
private, any more than they would fear 
to come forward and lay the neces- 
sary information before the Chief Secre- 
tary, or the Lord Lieutenant? He 
placed the utmost confidence in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, especially when he 
considered its constitution and the cha- 
racter of some, especially, of the right 
hon. Gentlemen who belonged to it, and 
he took on trust their statements on this 
subject. He was sure that if they had 
not a sufficient amount of evidence 
before them to satisfy their minds that a 
measure of this kind was necessary they 
would not press it forward; but he was 
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he had heard in answer to the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Cardiganshire (Mr. Pugh), 
and he certainly should support that 
Amendment. The Amendment lower 
down requiring— 

“The sworn information of not less than 
two credible persons, not beingin Governmert 
pay or employment, and resident in the ba- 
rony within which the act for which the 
warrant may be issued is alleged to have taken 
place,” 
to be given, appeared to him equally 
acceptable and equally good for the 
purpose; but, whichever was accepted, 
it appeared to him that they should not 
be without some safeguard in a measure 
of this kind. He did not distrust the 
detective police in Ireland, or those 
authorities who would have to exercise 
the powers contained in the Bill; but 
he thought Parliament ought to adopt 
all possible safeguards against abuse, 
especially by spies, who cropped up 
whenever measures of this kind were in 
force. He himself recollected many of 
those cases referred to by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—cases of cruel hardship 
and wrong, inflicted on persons under 
the last Coercion Bill. He—when sit- 
ting on the other side of the House, in 
Opposition—had heard accounts of suf- 
fering endured by men of respectability 
and character who were put in prison 
for purely political offences; and, with 
that experience before him, and with 
this recollection, he should be bound to 
do all he could to give security against 
the improper application of these powers 
against persons of honour and respect- 
ability, whose feelings he respected, 
however much he might differ from 
them in the course they were adopting 
for redressing the grievances of their 
country. 

Mr. CALLAN very much regretted 
that the Attorney General for Ireland 
had not thought fit to get up in his 
place and reply to some of the arguments 
which had been used in support of the 
Amendment. Possibly he had not yet 
recovered from his great failure in the 
matter of the State Trials. He (Mr. 
Callan) was not in the House when the 
Chief Secretary spoke; but, no doubt, 
the right hon. Gentleman would correet 
him if he misstated what he had said. 
He understood the right hon. Gentleman 
to have objected to being relieved of re- 
sponsibility in this matter, and, at the 
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same time, to have contended that the 
adoption of the Amendment would fetter 
his discretion. This he would take as 
the sense of the two arguments in sup- 
port of the right hon. Gentleman’s oppo- 
sition to the Amendment. The first 
three Amendments on the Paper sub- 
stantially amounted to the same thing, 
and the Committee could come to a de- 
‘ision on all three in the one division. 
The Chief Secretary objected to the 
Amendment because it would relieve 
him of responsibility; but he (Mr. 
Callan) should prefer to see the right 
hon. Gentleman relieved of responsi- 
bility. It would be a great gratification 
to him, and to many others who, like 
him, had hailed the advent of a Liberal 
Government as a new era in Irish poli- 
tics, to relieve the Government of the 
greatest failure which would characterize 
their Administration. They were told 
that the Chief Secretary had accepted 
his post, and had gone to Ireland with 
the best intentions; but it was said that 
a certain place was paved with good in- 
tentions, and they knew with what re- 
sult. With reference to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s objection to being relieved 
of his responsibility, he (Mr. Callan) 
was anxious that there should be sworn 
information to justify the Chief Secre- 
tary in his action, because he expected 
when they were relieved of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s presence and he was 
back again in Dublin Castle, and the 
House was in a cooler temper—within a 
year or two years, or, at all events, be- 
fore the Dissolution of the present Par- 
liament—that they would be reviewing 
the right hon. Gentleman’s acts or the 
acts of the Executive in regard to this 
Bill; and when they did review those 
acts, it was desirable, in order that they 
might be enabled to do it properly, that 
they should have some records to refer 
to. Suppose one of his (Mr. Callan’s) 
hon. Friends were arrested, on inquiry 
being at once made, it would probably 
be said that the Chief Secretary—either 
he or his noble Friend the Lord Lieu- 
tenant—had acted on reliable informa- 
tion, or that they had investigated the 
case, and had satisfied themselves with 
regard to its justice. It would be desir- 
able in such a case to have some tan- 
gible record upon which, hereafter, if 
new circumstances came to light they 
might test the right hon. Gentleman’s 
judgment, and, if necessary, impeach 
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him for his conduct as Chief Secretary. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s subordinates 
would, it was quite certain, in the 
operation of this Bill throw dust in his 
eyes, to use a very common phrase. 
What possible objection could there be 
to those subordinates from whom came 
the information upon which arrests were 
made—were they sub-inspectors, resi- 
dent magistrates, or policemen—being 
required to make affidavits, and give the 
grounds on which they claimed that 
warrants should issue? Did the Chief 
Secretary wish to lead the House to 
believe that no warrant would issue for 
the arrest of a person under the Act 
until he had first investigated the cir- 
cumstances of the case? If that was so 
the House would be relieved of the 
presence of the right hon. Gentleman 
for a considerable time. The right hon. 
Gentleman objected to have his discre- 
tion fettered—he came before them and 
said—‘‘ I wish, under this Act, to arrest 
anyone I think fit, and my discretion is 
not to be fettered.” He (Mr. Callan) 
maintained that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s discretion should be fettered, and 
he would give his reason for maintain- 
ing it—-he was sorry, by the way, that 
the Chief Secretary had left his seat, as 
he should have liked to have had his 
attention to a case he was about to 
quote. Under the last Coercion Bill the 
resident magistrate—Captain Keogh— 
and the sub-inspector of Dundalk did 
certain things. He(Mr. Callan) made 
a complaint to the Chief Secretary, and 
followed the matter up, as he usually 
did whateyer he took in hand, to the 
bitter end; and what was the result? 
The noble Lord the present Secretary 
of State for India—who was then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland—compensated the 
injured person. For the acts of the 
resident magistrate and the sub-inspec- 
tor the noble Lord paid as compensation 
a sum of £15, though whether that sum 
was paid out of the funds of the Execu- 
tive or those of the resident magistrate 
and sub-inspector he did not know. 
However, this was a case in point—a 
case in which the Chief Secretary was 
compelled, by the fairness and reason- 
ableness of the case, to fine the Govern- 
ment or the resident magistrate and the 
sub-inspector a sum of £15 for their un- 
lawful acts. But this happened because 
there was a record to appeal to. The 
magistrate and the sub-inspector denied 
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the facts alleged against them but; there 
was a record in existence, and he (Mr. 
Callan) knew where it was. By persever- 
ance heobtained the record, put to shame 
their denials, and they were fined. Now, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
what no one else amongst them had, 
the power of making a reply. Would 
he, when he came to reply, tell the Com- 
mittee that he would not issue a warrant, 
or allow one to issue, for the arrest of 
any person, unless on information—he 
would not say sworn, but detailed infor- 
mation—of the grounds on which some 
splenetic sub-inspector, partizan resi- 
dent magistrate, or untrustworthy sec- 
tarian bench of magistrates had made 
their representations to the head officials 
not on oath, not on their honour, but 
simply, perhaps, in a letter or a whis- 
per, declaring that it was desirable, in 
their opinion, that a certain person, who 
was at the bottom of the disturbance 
going on, should be arrested. If such 
information was not to be given he was 
very glad that he lived out of Ireland. 
He should be very sorry for his liberty 
to depend upon the ‘‘discretion” of 
either the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
or the Attorney General. Remember- 
ing the antecedents of these two right 
hon. Gentlemen, he should say that very 
few persons of any independence of 
character would be safe in Ireland. 
He should be sorry to trust his liberty 
to the right hon. Gentlemen, or to any 
Member who, ever since he (Mr. Callan) 
first came into the House 13 years ago, 
had never lost an opportunity of voting 
for the most offensive clauses in every 
Coercion and Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act that had ever passed. He 
had gone over the Division Lists to see 
if bis memory—which was usually accu- 
rate—was correct, and he found that it 
was. The right hon. Gentleman, ever 
since he came into Office in 1866, had 
voted for these offensive clauses; and he 
was the only Minister whose record was 
clear as a most determined opponent of 
the liberties of the Irish people. In 
late hours, when the Chief Secretary was 
in bed, or when 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! The 
hon. Member is travelling beyond the 
Amendment before the Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he only wished 
to show how necessary it was to fetter 
the discretion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary. The personnel 
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of the Chief Secretaryship, and other 
offices in the Government, with all due 
deference, was a material matter for 
their consideration. In the course of 
these debates they had been told, over 
and over again, of the benevolence 
of the Chief Secretary, and his high 
character, and they had been assured 
that they might without fear trust their 
liberties in his hands. Well, he would 
show the great difference that existed 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter—whom he was sorry not to see in 
his place. The Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster had never voted for a Coer- 
cion Bill; but the Chief Secretary had 
shown and proved his tyrannical and 
arbitrary disposition towards Ireland by 
being the only Minister of the Crown 
who, for a period of 16 years, had never 
lost an opportunity of voting for the 
eoercion of Ireland. This, he thought, 
sufficiently exposed the hollowness and 
falseness of the benevolence of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. D. DAVIES thought that the 
proposition of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Cardiganshire (Mr. Pugh) was, 
perhaps, going a little too far. He could 
imagine a case where three men were 
together, one of whom murdered another, 
leaving only one witness of the crime. 
This witness should be allowed to give 
information. Therefore, he would sug- 
gest that instead of its being necessary 
for ‘‘two persons” to make affidavit, 
‘one person ”’ should be inserted. This 
would be a reasonable alteration for the 
Government to accept. He failed to see 
the objection to a man who gave infor- 
mation privately making an affidavit. 
It would not come before the public, as 
the Chief Secretary would be the tribu- 
nal to consider it, not a jury; and, as he 
understood it, the great difficulty in the 
way of the carrying out of the present 
law was not only the difficulty of obtain- 
ing evidence, but that of getting juries 
to convict. For his own part, he would 
rather that 50 guilty men should be let 
at large than one innocent man should 
be imprisoned. No doubt there was a 
difficulty in this case, and a serious risk 
that innocent people would be made to 
suffer; therefore, he should go with the 
hon. Member for Cardiganshire, trusting 
that the Chief Secretary would see his 
way to the acceptance of the Amendment 
altered as he had proposed. It would 
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be most arbitrary to allow a man to be 
taken up on suspicion without requiring 
any formal information at all to be laid 
against him. 

Mr. P. MARTIN trusted that the 
Chief Secretary would listen to the sug- 
gestion now made. He could not believe 
the Government intended that these 
warrants were, in fact, to be issued, 
unless they had some positive sworn 
information to prove the grounds of 
suspicion. Why, then, ask for such 
arbitrary powers, which would excite 
just indignation in Ireland? Under the 
provisions of the Bill the Chief Secretary 
was now entitled to act of his own free 
will—or possibly caprice—to put ‘the 
monstrous powers conferred by this Bill 
in motion on a mere hint or suggestion, 
without having anything in the nature 
of an information, record, or even state- 
ment to show the grounds or reasonable- 
ness of the suspicions he had formed. As 
a check and control on the unjust issue 
of these warrants some official record 
should be made at the time. To come 
to a sound opinion upon the Amend- 
ment, the Committee must look at 
the character of the Bill. Since the 
Habeas Corpus Act was first suspended, 
in respect to Ireland this was the 
first Bill which had ever been intro- 
duced into the House in which the power 
of issuing these warrants was proposed 
to be given to a single man. An in- 
spection of the Acts of Parliament 
would show this—that up to the intro- 
duction by a Liberal Government of the 
present Bill, in the case of the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, power 
had never been given to one person to 
issue warrants; but it had been neces- 
sary for them to be signed by six Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Privy Council in 
Ireland. For reasons best known to 
the Government, the power was now 
solely invested in the will and discretion 
of the Chief Secretary ; therefore, if that 
right hon. Gentleman was anxious to 
carry out the measure in a fair and 
proper and generous spirit he would 
desire, even for his own protection, to 
have this provision made with regard to 
sworn information. Were they going 
to permit this to take place—a man to 
rush into the Castle and say ina hurried 
manner that someone had written to 
him declaring that so-and-so was a sus- 
Picious character, and on such informa- 
tion the Chief Secretary to issue his 
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warrant? Was there to be no oppor- 
tunity given to the accused for refuta- 
tion or explanation ; but was a warrant 
to be hurriedly issued after five minutes’ 
conversation with the Chief Secretary ? 
and was the person who told the hurried 
tale to the right hon. Gentleman to 
submit to no verification on oath, and 
was there to be no regard hereafter as 
to what had been done? He did not 
think anyone who understood anything 
about the principles of evidence, would 
say that there was any matter on which 
it was more difficult to arrive at an ac- 
curate judgment than a mere ex parte 
statement. Anyone who had been ac- 
customed to practise as a counsel would 
know that when he heard the mere 
ex parte statement of his own client with- 
out having been made acquainted with 
the views and contentions of the other 
side, it was most difficult to arrive at a 
just conclusion. Knowing, therefore, 
how, in working an Act of this descrip- 
tion the Chief Secretary would have to 
rely on information coming through 
most suspicious channels, for his own 
protection and for his own sake the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to be most 
anxious to obtain the benefit of sworn 
information. But whether that were so 
or not, for the sake of the public whom 
the House represented, he hoped they 
would not subject a whole people to a 
cruel and oppressive and tyrannical law 
without acknowledging their right to 
have the benefit of a record of the facts 
and circumstances which came under the 
Chief Secretary’snotice upon thestrength 
of which he issued his warrant. 

Mr. W. CORBET supported the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cardiganshire. He was not at all sur- 
prised at the support that Amendment 
was receiving from Memberson the Minis- 
terial side of the House for a proposi- 
tion to take away the liberty of the sub- 
ject on ‘‘reasonable suspicion’” must 
strike the mind of Englishmen in a very 
remarkable manner. They had not yet 
heard what ‘reasonable suspicion ” 
was defined tobe. The Chief Secretary 
thought of having this ‘reasonable 
suspicion ’’ unverified by an affidavit ; 
but the hon. Member for Cardiganshire 
questioned the kind of information that 
would be supplied to the right hon. 
Gentleman even on sworn information. 
He wished to call attention to a case 
which had come within his knowledge 














very shortly before he came over from 
Ireland—a case in which processes of 
eviction were about to be served upon 
a whole family. It unfortunately hap- 
pened that there was sometimes in such 
districts a mauvais sujet or dissolute 
ruffian, to use a favourite phrase of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
who was, unfortunately, too often in ac- 
cord with the police. It wasso in this in- 
stance, the individual being, as was often 
the case, the person to whom was confided 
the serving of processes of ejectment. 
Well, on a certain evening, the evening 
before the processes were to be served, 
this man, as he alleged, was fired at. 
On his way to his home he passed by 
the police barracks, but made no report 
of the circumstance. He passed by the 
barracks again on the next morning, 
coming down to serve the processes of 
ejectment; but still made noreport. He 
went into the house of a most respect- 
able family—he (Mr. Corbet) knew them 
all very well—and served his processes of 
ejectment, and did this without seeking 
any protection whatever against the man 
whom he was going to charge with hav- 
ing fired at him. He then went to the 
police barracks and made an accusation 
against Patrick Kelly, a young man of 
high intelligence and good character. 
Upon the information of this wretched 
creature the magistrate issued a warrant, 
and this young man was dragged out of 
his house and sent to the gaol at Wick- 
low. Hearing the facts, he (Mr. Corbet) 
himself, accompanied by the parish 
priest, went up to the committing ma- 
gistrate and requested that bail—sub- 
stantial bail—might be accepted. The 
magistrate declined. Sometimes, un- 
fortunately, in Ireland, these gentlemen 
were only imperfectly acquainted with 
the law they had to administer. It was 
so in this instance. The magistrate did 
not seem to understand the application, 
and he put them off. He (Mr. Corbet) 
applied, however, to the Bench of Magis- 
trates at Newtown, Mount Kennedy, in- 
forming them that he knew the character 
of the young man, and that he also hap- 
pened to be acquainted with thecharacter 
of this wretched creature the process 
server. The accused, however, who was 


put in gaol before Christmas, was kept 
there untilthelast Quarter Sessions, when 
he was brought up before the Grand 
Jury, who threw out the bill against him. 
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present Bill, the accused might be kept 
in custody for 18 months on a false 
charge, without an opportunity of de- 
fending himself. He did trust that the 
Chief Secretary would accept the propo- 
sition which had been made to him—the 
very reasonable proposition, that in 
every case where a warrant was granted 
evidence must have been given on affi- 
davit by not less than two witnesses. 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he had very 
substantial reasons for supporting the 
Amendment. The Bill, as it at present 
stood, would put most tremendous power 
into the hands of the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary, unless some 
such safeguard as this were adopted. 
He could give a very strong case of the 
abuse of the Coercion Act of 1867. 
Under that Act he himself was arrested 
without any cause whatever being as- 
signed. Four officers came out from 
Limerick, a distance of 20 miles, to arrest 
him, and the only ground they could 
allege for it was, that a servant of his 
had been in conversation with an officer 
that day, and the fact had become known 
that he had 70 or 80 sovereigns about him. 
It was stated that this money was to pay 
the Fenians in that district ; but he had 
denied the truth of this statement, in- 
forming the police that, in accordance 
with custom, he had sent his servant to 
the bank with a quantity of notes to get 
changed for gold. He asked to be in- 
formed of any further charge they had 
to bring against him; but they had no- 
thing else to allege, and he was com- 
mitted to prison without any warrant 
from the Lord Lieutenant. ‘The officers 
did not wait for the warrant, but took 
him to gaol without making any charge 
against him beyond what he had men- 
tioned ; and it was not until he had been 
in prison eight days that the Governor 
came into him and informed him that he 
was then in possession of the warrant, 
The Committee were told that under the 
present Bill no one would be arrested 
except upon the warrant of the Lord 
Lieutenant; but he (Mr. O'Sullivan) 
had been arrested without cause and 
without warrant, which did not come 
down until he had been eight days in 
gaol. This showed the Committee that 
under a Coercion Act a man could be 
thrown into prison, and the warrant for 
his arrest could be afterwards procured 
at the leisure and pleasure of the police. 
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him, and he was accused of no offence, 
he was kept for 121 days in prison, the 
only offence alleged being that his 
servant had been taken at Limerick with 
a certain amount of money in his poses- 
sion. He was arrested in the middle of 
the night and taken on an outside car to 
Limerick, and for 121 days he was not 
allowed to see any of his family, or to 
give any instructions to his family with 
regard to the conduct of his business. A 
burglar, or a robber, or a murderer, 
would not be treated in that way. Those 
in prison did not suffer bodily torture 
like Italian prisoners; but they suffered 
in mind, and were surrounded by demons 
who continually harassed them. The 
very day when he went into the prison 
the Governor and warder went to see 
him, and asked if he was all right. He 
stated that he was; but immediately 
they left, the warder went back and told 
him he was to take his hat off every day 
when he was taken down to see the 
Governor, while he walked round him 
and examined him. He asked if that 
was the rule of the prison, and being 
told that it was, he said he should, of 
course, obey it; and every day he was 
made to stand up like a recruit while 
the Governor was walking round him 
and calling “ attention,” or making any 
other remark to degrade him. With the 
exception of an hour and a-half, he had 
to spend 24 hours every day in a miser- 
able cell 15 feet by 7. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I am sure the 
Committee bear a good deal of sympathy 
with the hon. Gentleman in his expla- 
nation of his case ; but I think that, by 
going into all the details, he is going 
beyond the subject of the Amendment 
altogether. 

Mr. O‘SULLIVAN said, that, with 
all respect to the Chairman, he thought 
he had a right to show what the treat- 
ment was that they had to expect under 
that Bill. 

Mr. J. COWEN, rising on a question 
of Order, said, the Government were 
going to pass a Bill to confiscate the 
liberties of the Irish people; and he 
wished to ask whether the hon. Member 
was not fairly in Order in describing the 
experience he had himself undergone ? 

Tre CHAIRMAN: The Committee 
sympathize with the hon. Member when 
he explains how he was arrested without 
proper warrant ; but, in entering into 
all the details, he is going beyond the 
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Question before the Committee, for he 
has not as yet brought any application 
of his case to the subject-matter of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN, continuing, said, 
that he did not state his case in order to 
obtain the sympathy of the Committee, 
but simply to show what prisoners under 
that Bill, if it was brought into operation, 
had to expect from a Liberal Govern- 
ment as well as from a Tory Govern- 
ment. He had suffered under a Tory 
Government; but the Liberal Govern- 
ment had the same officials at Dublin 
Castle, and they must expect the same 
treatment. He did not wish to go 
beyond his province ; but he had held a 
licence for an hotel for 21 years in his 
town, and during that time not a single 
charge had been made against him ; but, 
notwithstanding that, the officials had 
deprived him of his licence simply 
because he was not at home to mind his 
business. That reminded him of the 
story of a farmer who tied up his mare 
at the door of a public-house while he 
went in to drink, and when he came out 
and remounted he beat the animal in 
order to make it go, but forgot that he 
had himself tied it up to the door. He 
had been punished because he was not at 
home to look after his business, although 
the very gentlemen who punished him 
were those who had kept him away from 
his business. If he had chosen to go 
under compliment or favour to the Go- 
vernment he need not have been kept in 
prison a second month; but when he 
found himself wronged he never would 
go under compliment to the Government, 
and would rather remain in prison for a 
century. He was removed to Dublin. 
From the moment when he left Limerick 
he was kept tightly handcuffed, although 
there was nocharge whatever against him; 
and he did not think such treatment as 
that would be used towards the com- 
monest robber in Ireland. He hoped 
that, on re-consideration, the Chairman 
would find that what he stated as to the 
treatment prisoners had received in 1868 
was not out of Order. The Chief Secre- 
tary had promised guarantees that the 
Bill should not be abused ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman must know that he was 
not giving this power to himself or to the 
Lord Lieutenant alone, but he was giving 
power to every police officer and every 
policeman in Ireland, and it would often 
be used for vindictive purposes more 














than for political or agrarian outrages; 
and unless some close watch was kept 
on the working of the Act many men 
against whom no charge could be 
brought would be thrown into prison. 
Dr. COMMINS said, he had listened 
to the arguments advanced by the two 
or three speakers who had spoken in 
support of the Amendment under dis- 
cussion ; and he thought that if it were at 
all necessary to show the impolicy of the 
Bill those hon. Members had conclu- 
sively proved it, and that the Amend- 
ment was much better than the original 
clause. Even at that hour he hoped 
that some feeling of veneration for the 
ancient liberties of his country, and 
some feeling of respect for the long-tried 
and proved judicial procedure in this 
country, might be awakened in the 
minds of those who had hastily voted 
for the second reading of the Bill. It 
was said that this was a Bill for protec- 
tion, and that it could not be worked 
except by working it without evidence. 
The Chief Secretary thought that he 
must proceed without evidence; and he 
objected to any evidence, by affidavit or 
otherwise, any record of the facts upon 
which he formed his judgment. That 
was the most monstrous proposal he had 
ever heard in the course of his life. It 
was a. well-known principle of law that 
no person should be condemned ex- 
cept on evidence; but the Chief Secre- 
tary declared that he must proceed with- 
out evidence, and that the very principle 
of his Bill was that he must discard evi- 
dence. He must proceed in the dark, 
with stealthy paces, concealing his steps, 
and leaving no trace behind him to show 
whether he had proceeded justly or with 
the slightest regard to the recognized 
principles of law or not. That was what 
he said was necessary, in order that the 
Bill might be of any use. He said, fur- 
ther, that to ask him to proceed upon 
evidence was contrary to thfe scope of 
the Bill. The scope of the Bill was not 
then under discussion; but, no matter 
what the scope of the Bill was, he ob- 
jected to the Chief Secretary being al- 
lowed to act in that secret and stealthy 
way, when he owed responsibility only 
to himself, and where the responsibility 
was such that it might happen that the 
Government would discharge him. He 
said still further that there was no use in 
fettering him. He (Dr. Commins) was 
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being fettered against arbitrary power. 
Arbitrary power was foreign to ordinary 
justice and to the ordinary Government 
of this country. The law had to be ex- 
ercised according to prescribed rules, 
and arbitrary power was contrary to the 
spirit of all English institutions. Where 
anything like judicial power had to be 
exercised, the principle was that the 
person who exercised it must exercise it 
openly, and subject to some safeguard to 
show that he exercised it rightly. He 
must exercise it in such a way that his 
action might be open to question. What 
safeguard was there that this power 
would be exercised properly, judicially, 
or justly? There was nothing, unless 
this and other Amendments of a similar 
kind were introduced into the measure. 
Now, even supposing that it might be 
necessary to commit a man on suspicion 
—that was done in England every day 
—but the judicial experience of cen- 
turies had proved it to be necessary to 
fetter those who commit people to prison. 
The charge of crime was sufficient to im- 
prison; but the magistrate must do it 
on a warrant, and that warrant was sub- 
ject to revision afterwards; and in every 
case where it was required that the 
liberty of the subject should be abridged 
in the slightest degree, it was required 
that a sworn information should be taken 
by the magistrate, and any imprison- 
ment without sworn information was il- 
legal and improper. Why was that ne- 
cessary ? Because long experience had 
shown that magistrates were ‘liable to 
be deceived ; that people, actuated by 
private motives or over-zeal, as policemen 
might, or persons having some sinister 
end to achieve if they could by a whis- 
per, or, as it was in Venice, drop some 
secret information, as it were, into the 
‘‘Lion’s mouth,” andsocause the arrestof 
a person—that process would be largely 
used, and magistrates would be weak- 
kneed enough, or ignorant enough, to 
play into the hands of malicious or igno- 
rant or over-zealous people. Wherever 
there was to be an arrest under a war- . 
rant there must be sworn information. 
What was the objection to having sworn 
informations in this case? It was said 
that they were no use; but that argu- 
ment was more monstrous than the ori- 
ginal proposition. Was that the cha- 
racter the Chief Secretary gave to those 
whom he described as the supporters of 
law and order? Was that the charac- 
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ter of the supporters that he was to rely 
upon? Were they all perjurers ; were 
they all men who would take away with- 
out ground or reasons the liberty of 
their fellow-subjects ; who would try to 
deceive him upon sworn information? 
Was that the character of the men by 
whom law and order were to be main- 
tained? That was the character given 
by the Chief Secretary to the sort of 
evidence he would get upon sworn in- 
formation. That was not all. It was 
said that, although the Chief Secretary 
had not said so on that occasion, he 
would, no doubt, have an opportunity 
of speaking again on the question, and 
then he would undertake to be respon- 
sible on the floor of the House. If 
there was ever anything less than 
the shadow of the shade of respon- 
sibility, it was the responsibility to 
which the Chief Secretary offered to sub- 
ject himself. He should like to know 
how the Chief Secretary could answer 
for the 500 or 600, or 1,000 or 2,000 
arrests he proposed to make in the course 
of the next month without sworn infor- 
mation to answer from; without a wit- 
ness to whom he could appeal; without 
a single person who could come forward 
and support his suspicions in a parti- 
cular case? Those things were not 
likely to be confined to the place where 
the disease first broke out; and he warned 
hon. Members that if they introduced 
this gangrene into Ireland they had 
better beware that it did not reach the 
centre and the heart of England. With 
suspicion upon which nobody appeared 
to offer himself as a witness; suspicion 
not guaranteed even by ordinary sanc- 
tion; suspicion by such people as the 
Chief Secretary depended upon for the 
maintenance of law and order, the Chief 
Secretary would not give even that slight 
hold upon such peopie as fear of penal- 
ties for perjury might constitute. What 
was the use of the guarantee of the right 
hon. Gentleman there upon the commit- 
ment about which he had no record, and 
dared not disclose the person who had 
given the information upon which it was 
effected? Sie volo, sic jubes; stet pro 
ratione voluntas. That was not a pro- 
posal to which he could give his adhesion, 
and therefore he should support the 
Amendment. They had been told of 
the indignity and the grave injustice to 
which the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O'Sullivan) had been subjected ; 
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but they need not go into that parti- 
cular case to know what the exercise 
of despotic power meant. They need 
not go into or appeal to the descriptions 
given by the Prime Minister of the suf- 
ferings of people in Naples; they need 
not refer to the hundreds of cases there 
were to show that despotic power was 
unjust, and must be so. The hearts of 
English people were alive to what arbi- 
trary imprisonment was; thanks to the 
long battle fought by Englishmen, they 
knew it well, and could send out their 
sympathy to the prisoner in his cell; and 
when they knew not the realities of a 
dungeon, they could enjoy the imagina- 
tive pleasure of contemplating what it 
had been in these climes. He asked 
those who felt that sympathy to inter- 
fere at the last moment to lessen the 
dangers threatening their fellow-sub- 
jects ; to prevent the attempt to weaken 
all respect for Constitutional authority 
in Ireland, and all respect for that trust 
in their governors that they would be 
just. He admitted that there were hon. 
Gentlemen and right hon. Gentlemen in 
the Government of Ireland to whom he 
could trust all he had, even his life; but 
they were not infallible. They were at 
the mercy of men to whom he would 
trust nothing—men who had their own 
objects to effect, who had to defend what 
they considered their rights and privi- 
leges, and who would defend them at 
any cost. He asked hon. Members not 
to place the people of Ireland at the 
mercy of—to use the language of the 
Treasury Bench—miscreants; he begged 
the Government not to make themselves 
the tools of miscreants, without the dread 
of any moral or legal consequences un- 
pleasant to themselves for taking away 
the liberties of their fellow-subjects. It 
might not yet be too late to so amend 
the bill as to make it not intolerable ; 
to soften its asperities, so as to make the 
Irish Members and the Irish people to 
forget its injustice. He implored hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to assist the Irish 
Members in introducing something into 
the Bill which would be at least par- 
tially successful in preventing such dis- 
order as there might be, and not make 
themselves responsible for far greater 
disorder. 

Mr. BYRNE saw the Amendment did 
not go as far as he should wish, nor as 
far as it ought to go, inasmuch as it pro- 
vided that two witnesses should, on their 














affidavit, be sufficient to take away the 
liberty of any individual. The case of 
the hon. Member for Limerick was, he 
thought, the strongest case that could 
be put to show what eould be done, and 
what had been successfully done upon 
evidence something like that provided 
for by the Bill—reasonable suspicion. 
He did not know what reasonable sus- 
picion was; but he had some idea what 
proof was. He had heard suspicion dis- 
cussed in the Courts in England, and had 
heard a learned stipendiary magistrate 
speak upon the subject. Mr. Raffles had 
stated that a case brought before him 
was one of very strong suspicion ; but 
such a case must not only be on sworn 
information of suspicion, but must be 
proved. He should not be satisfied to 
commit the man on suspicion only ; the 
case must be proved up to the hilt, and 
without any possibility of dispute. He 
would put another case. Suppose any 
gentleman, or any other person in Eng- 
land, or anywhere where his liberty 
could be taken away—he would suppose 
fora moment that some hon.Gentleman in 
that House had the misfortune to lose 
his reason and become a lunatic. What 
was the procedure required by the law ? 
The law was not satisfied with suspicion ; 
it must have proof. ‘The manager of 
the asylum, whether private or public, 
must produce written proof of the man’s 
lunacy ; he must produce certificates 
under the hands of two qualified phy- 
sicians before the man’s liberty could be 
taken from him, although it was ad- 
mitted that,a person in a condition of 
lunacy was dangerous to himself and 
to the community. In acase of high 
treason surely there should be proof at 
least as strong as in the case of a man 
out of his mind. He thought the Chief 
Secretary would see that it would be an 
advantage to himself to have some evi- 
dence, because it could not be assumed 
that he would go into all the cases him- 
self. He was not in Ireland for some 
months of the year; but even if he were 
there for six months he would not 
always be on the spot, and must dispose 
of cases by deputy in some way or other. 
Although they had implicit faith—he 
would put it to illustrate the case—in 
the Chief Secretary and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant—Gentlemen whose character and 
position he would also admit, for argu- 
ment’s sake, were beyond question— 
what guarantee was there that they 
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would be in Ireland a week hence? They 
might be in kingdom-come, or out of 
Office; and they might be succeeded by 
Gentlemen in whom he could not have 
so much confidence. Although the Chief 
Secretary said he would see that the 
Act was not abused, there was no evi- 
dence that he would be in Office during 
the 18 months the Act was torun. The 
least evidence that ought to be acted 
upon in a case of taking away a man’s 
liberty should be as strong as that upon 
which a lunatic was committed to an 
asylum. In regard to asylums, inspec- 
tors were provided to see that no one 
was detained against his will, or other- 
wise wrongly detained; but there was 
no evidence that anyone would be ap- 
pointed to go round the prisons to see 
that men were imprisoned improperly. 
He took it that the object of the Govern- 
ment was to have ample power to lock 
up those persons who were dangerous to 
what was called law and order. It might 
be that the Government wanted to get 
rid of the village tyrant; but there was 
another person equally dangerous, and 
that was the village informer; and it 
was not a reasonable proposition to put 
to the House that the evidence of such a 
man was reasonable suspicion. It ap- 
peared to him that if he were to go toa 
bank or any institution in England to 
borrow money—— 

Tut CHAIRMAN: There are several 
Amendments on the words ‘ reasonable 
suspicion ”’ to be discussed afterwards. 
At present we can only keep in Order 
by attending strictly to the Amendment 
before the Committee, which is that 
there shall be the sworn information of 
two persons. 

Mr. BYRNE, continuing, said, he 
should support the Amendment, not only 
because he approved of it, for he thought 
it was scarcely sufficient, but because 
he held that no man’s liberty should be 
taken away on suspicion, but only on 
strong evidence, such as was furnished 
in the case of a lunatic. As the English 
stipendiary had said, the case must be 
proved up to the hilt. 

Mr. GRAY said, that if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would 
not accept the Amendment, it would be 
satisfactory to him and to other Mem- 
bers if the right hon. Gentleman would 
guarantee that he would provide against 
false evidence causing a man to be com- 
mitted to prison, and would say what 
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mode of punishment he intended to pro- 
vide for any perjurer who succeeded in 
having an innocent man sent to prison 
for 18 months. The right hon. Gentleman 
would be in his place in Parliament for 
a considerable part of the year, and 
therefore his guarantee of his individual 
investigation of the cases would not suf- 
fice ; and he must confess that he would 
not be in Ireland, even if individual in- 
vestigation of all the cases were pos- 
sible. He presumed the Chief Secretary 
would scarcely contend that in his ab- 
sence the Lord Lieutenant would exa- 
mine into every case. It was only a 
pretext, and the matter must rest in the 
hands of subordinates; and the right 
hon. Gentleman could not deny that it 
was probable that under this Act inno- 
cent men would be arrested on informa- 
tion supplied by malicious persons hav- 
ing private and personal motives. Was 
it the intention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to provide any machinery for punish- 
ing persons who gave false evidence, 
so as to secure persons from being mali- 
ciously imprisoned? If it was the in- 
tention of the Government, would the 
right hon. Gentleman explain to the 
House what that machinery was. Or 
did he intend to secure immunity for 
any person who made a false accusation, 
and who ought to be punished for mak- 
ing it? He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman was prepared to tell them 
the exact position of the Government in 
that respect. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) that those who expected the 
Bill to be permissive counted very much 
without their host. There would be 
men who would be ready to give false 
information, acting upon which innocent 
men might be deprived of their liberty. 
Were the Government determined to 
provide no machinery to punish such 
individuals? If they were going to 
make such provision, it was the duty of 
the Government to state what it was, so 
that the House might be prepared to 
accept it if they could. Even if they in- 
tended that the innocent only should be 
_punished, the time had now arrived 
when it was desirable that they should 
Bay SO. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN supported 
the Amendment, which simply required 
that, before any man was committed to 
prison under the provisions of the Act, 
there should be an affidavit from two 
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witnesses charging him with some 
offence. If this were not done, what 
would happen. They had heard much 
about the sending of threatening let- 
ters in Ireland, and the commission of 
cowardly and dastardly outrages. The 
men who sent these threatening letters 
andcommitted these mean, dastardly, and 
cowardly outrages were the very men 
who would be the informers—the very 
men who were capable of sending inno- 
cent men to prison under the terms of 
this Coercion Act —the very men ca- 
pable of going to their ‘ masters,’’ as 
they called them—the magistrates and 
the landlords with lying stories ccn- 
cerning other men against whom they 
had a personal grudge and a per- 
sonal spite, and, by that means, depriv- 
ing them of their liberty. He considered 
that without some protection such as 
that proposed in the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Cardigan- 
shire (Mr. Pugh) there would be a fear- 
ful risk and a fearful peril for the 
people of Ireland. He asked every hon. 
Member whose mind was open to con- 
viction to consider the point which he 
had placed before them. He alleged 
with the utmost confidence that the per- 
petrators of these mean and dastardly 
outrages—outrages committed against 
the wish and the express directions 
of the Land League—these dastards, 
cowards, and criminals who had been 
doing these detestableacts—were the very 
men capable of depriving honest men of 
their liberty under the provisions of this 
Act. They would go to the magistrates 
and make themselves ‘good men” 
with them by conveying to their ears 
stories which they knew these gentle- 
men wished to hear; stories they knew 
they were ready to listen to; stories 
they knew these gentlemen would con- 
vey to Dublin Castle. He knew that 
this would eonstitute a real peril to 
honest menin Ireland if no provision were 
made against it. Was it too much to 
ask that these informers should, at least, 
commit their consciences to the truth of 
their statements by being required to 
make an affidavit? The point just 
raised by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Gray) was whether 
there was to be any provision inserted 
in the Bill for the punishment of men 
who gave false information, so as to de- 
ter men of the class he (Mr. Suilivan) 
had been speaking of from seeking to 
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The simple proposi- 
was that, in order to prevent an in- 


so much, at all events, placed in the | nocent man from becoming the easy 


way of the informer. It used always 
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victim of a rogue and a criminal, an affi- 


to be required of the man seeking to | davit should be required from the in- 


obtain blood-money that he should make 
an oath as to the truth of his allega- 
tions. But now, in the present Bill, it 
was proposed to dispense with this little 
difficulty, and make it easy for the in- 
former—for the rogue and the cri- 
minal to deprive honest men of their 
liberties by providing that it should 
not be necessary for them to make 
either an affidavit or an oath. If it 
happened that honest men were deprived 
of their freedom and liberty by such 
criminal proceedings on the part of these 
low creatures, was there to be no re- 
medy for those who were innocent, but 
were unjustly accused? Would Her 
Majesty’s Government put no barrier 
in the way of such men? Would 
they place no deterrent in their way? 
but would they leave them free to 
deal as they liked with any of their 
neighbours against whom they might 
have reasons—low, perhaps, and mean 
and spiteful—for desiring to see them 
placed in a prison in Ireland for 18 
months? These points he wished to 
urge respectfully upon the attention of 
the House. Hon. Members had voted 
in an immense majority for the second 
reading of a measure of coercion of some 
kind; but it was still open for them to 
modify any provision that might be ex- 
ceedingly cruel, impolitic, hurtful, and 
injurious in the measure. The point 
towards which the Amendment was 
directed was one of them; and he asked 
the House to consider seriously whether 
some barrier ought not to be placed in 
the way of these informers, so as to re- 
move them from the temptation of giving 
false evidence. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary fur Ireland must ne- 
cessarily act upon information and advice 
given to him by other people. He was to 
act on what was called ‘‘ reasonable sus- 
picion;” but who was to judge of the 
reasonableness of it? The right hon. 
Gentleman himself could not judge. 
He understood that it had been ruled 
that hon. Members could not at this 
moment enter into that question at any 
length; but even at this stage of the 
Committee the reflections arising out of 
a fair consideration of the clause and of 
the Amendment proposed to it were of 














former in support of his allegations. He 
sincerely hoped that the Committee 
would be prepared to accept the proposal 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
for Cardiganshire (Mr. Pugh). 

Mr. GILL said, that, in conjunction 
with all the other Irish Members sitting 
around him, he felt bound to put in his 
protest against the extreme unfairness 
of the proposition befure the Committe 
as contained in the Bill. He thought 
that the Amendment submitted by the 
hon. and learned Member for Cardigan- 
shire (Mr. Pugh) was one which certainly 
all reasonable men could without diffi- 
culty accept. When the people remem- 
bered the way in which this class of 
common informers had already acted in 
Ireland, and when they knew that under 
the Bill they would become the supreme 
arbiters of the fate of hundreds and 
thousands of innocent men, they would 
undoubtedly, remembering the past, 
look with something like terror at the 
way in which it was probable they would 
act in the future when the country was 
under a Coercion Act instead of being 
under the ordinary laws of the country. 
He hoped that hon. Members would bear 
in mind the way in which the magis- 
trates had acted hundreds of times in the 
North of Ireland when the ordinary law 
of the country was in operation. In 
many of the afflicting scenes which had 
occurred in Ulster, and which were a 
disgrace to the country, and which some 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
who had been subject to terrorism in the 
past had been sent into Parliament to 
prevent, if possible, in future, the most 
terrible forms of terrorism were exer- 
cised. It must not be forgotten that in 
the bloody scenes which had been of 
frequent occurrence in the North of Ire- 
land men had been frequently arrested 
on both sides—both Orangemen and 
Roman Catholics—and that, in many 
cases, while the Orangemen were al- 
lowed to go free the Roman Catholics 
were all sent to prison. Nor must they 
forget the infamous character of the 
common informer in Ireland. They 
must not forget that there existed men 
who would go to the Roman Catholic 
Church and receive the sacrament for 
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the sole purpose of being able to come 
forward afterwards and give evidence 
against those who administered it and 
whom they met in the church. He 
thought the proposition contained in the 
Amendment was a fair and reasonable 
one—namely, that if they were to be sent 
to prison without having the right to be 
brought before a Judge and jury for 
many months, they should, at least, be 
sent to prison only on some kind of sworn 
evidence that would commend itself to 
the common sense of the majority of the 
people. He feared very much, if Her 
Majesty’s Government declined to accept 
the very fair and reasonable Amendment 
which was now before the Committee, 
or, at any rate, to accept something 
equivalent to it, that they were resolved 
to carry out the Bill on the same harsh 
lines that had already been predicted, 
and that it would be almost useless to 
make any futher appeal to them to 
modify the extreme rigour of the mea- 
sure. He trusted that this would not 
beso; but that hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House would see the fair- 
ness of the proposal, and that, at least, 
as hishon. Friend the Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray) had pointed out, they would 
prescribe some kind of deterring punish- 
ment for the man who made a false 
accusation. It was highly necessary that 
some means should be devised by Her 
Majesty’s Government by which to insure 
that the autocratic power it was sought 
to place in the hands of the police 
officers, magistrates, and others in au- 
thority in Ireland would not be abused. 
Mr. BIGGAR wished to say a few 
words on the Amendment now before the 
Committee before a division was taken. 
[* Divide!”?] He would promise that 
e would only say a very few words. 
What they were asked by Her Majesty’s 
Government to do, as he understood the 
matter, was to sanction the imprisonment 
of certain persons in Ireland without any 
evidence being forthcoming to prove 
their guilt. That was what the proposi- 
tion of the Government amounted to. 
In Ireland, in the ordinary course of 
law, adecree for 5s. would not be given 
even in an undefended case without re- 
quiring two affidavits to be sworn in 
favour of the decree—first, that of the 
process-server, to prove that he had 
served the process; and, next, that of 
the person claiming the debt, who would 
have to swear that the debt was due. 
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Her Majesty’s Government now proposed 
to consign persons to prison in Ireland 
without requiring any sworn evidence at 
all. He did not think that their posi- 
tion was at all tenable. In fact, no 
punishment should be imposed upon any 
person, however slight, without requir- 
ing some sworn evidence to be given in 
substantiation of the guilt of the ac- 
cused. In all of these cases the infor- 
mation must come from somebody, and 
it would not increase the responsibility 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to require that the informa- 
tion and evidence should be upon oath. 
If the evidence were required to be on 
oath the Executive must use some dis- 
cretion and judgment in the charge he 
preferred, and they would see at once 
whether the information was of such a 
nature as to justify the issue of the Lord 
Lieutenant’s warrant. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Government 
would feel their responsibility, and 
would make careful inquiry; but he 
(Mr. Biggar) really did not see what 
there would be to prevent them from 
being imposed upon by false informa- 
tion. Her Majesty’s Government could 
scarcely appreciate the class of persons 
who would be the witnesses, and tle 
class of persons who would have to 
hear their statements and report to 
Dublin Castle. He would: read a short 
note which he had just received from a 
friend in the county of Derry, in the 
North of Ireland. It had relation to 
the conduct of a gentleman who was a 
magistrate for two counties; and he (Mr. 
Biggar) thought it showed the desira- 
bility of having sworn evidence, or an 
affidavit, so that every person making a 
charge would be liable to the penalties 
which attached to the bringing forward 
of false accusations. He who simply 
preferred a false charge on unsworn 
evidence was not legaliy liable to any 
punishment; but if, on the other hand, 
he swore untruly, and the Government 
found that the charge he made was false, 
could afterwards put the law in motion, 
and bring the informers to trial for per- 
jury. He would read the short note he 
had received, because he thought it fur- 
nished an illustration of the way in 
which the Bill, when it came into opera- 
tion, was likely to act. . It also showed 
the desirability of having all the safe- 
guards that could possibly be included 
in the Bill in order to secure that the 














measure should not be used for revenge- 
ful or tyrannical purposes. The writer 
of the letter in question said he wished 
to draw attention to the fact that a gen- 
tleman, who was a justice of the peace 
for twocounties, had used threats against 
an officer of the Irish Land League. 
His name was Marcus Gage, and he 
was a tenant of the Hon. Robert O’Neill, 
who was Member for the County of 
Antrim in the last Parliament. Mr. 
O’Neill returned a portion of the rent 
last year, and offered to make the same 
remission this year; but the offer was 
refused, and the tenants went away 
without paying. The interview took 
place at Mr. O’Neill’s house, and after 
a considerable number of the tenants had 
gone away, Mr.Gage was heard making 
use of the following words, addressed to 
an officer of the Land League :— 
‘‘There is a conspiracy here; but we shall 
soon hang a few of the Land Leaguers as an 
example to the rest,and then we shall be able to 
have the rents collected.” 
This was a sample of the spirit in which 
some of the magistrates would be pre- 
pared to put the Actinto operation. He 
had given the name of the magistrate, 
and he was prepared also to give the 
name of his informant. At any rate, it 
showed the desirability of the sanction 
of an oath to evidence of this nature, so 
that it would be less possible for any 
imposition to be passed off upon the Go- 
vernment. Personally, he had no bond 
fide substantial belief in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s capacity or ability in a 
matter of this kind, or in the honour of 
any Member of the Government; but, 
at the same time, he thought it was de- 
sirable, if the Executive were to have 
the powers they asked for under the Act 
should have something like evidence 
before them to establish the guilt of the 
accused. It was such gentlemen as Mr. 
Marcus Gage into whose hands the Go- 
vernment were now playing, and it was 
from the tyranny of such men that he 
was anxious, if possible, to save the 
people of Ireland. If the Government 
were really anxious that justice should 
be done they would agree to the Amend- 
ment; but if, on the other hand, they 
desired to play into the hands of the 
honest landlords and become their con- 
federates, rendering themselves equally 
guilty with those they supported they 
would retain the Bill in its present 
shape. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 60; 
Noes 149: Majority 89.—(Div. List, 
No. 30.) 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN rose to move, 
in page 1, line 6, after ‘“ Lord Lieu- 
tenant,” the insertion of the words— 


“ Acting upon the sworn information of not 
less than two credible persons, not being in 
Government pay or employment, and resident 
in the barony within which the act for which 
the warrant may be issued is alleged to have 
taken place.” 


Tut CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member cannot 
be put, because it really raises the same 
question as that which has already been 
decided. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, he 
wished to move an Amendment to pro- 
vide that the person arrested, instead 
of being ‘‘suspected of having” been 
guilty of treasonable practices, should 
be ‘‘ believed to have” been guilty of 
them. [ ‘‘ Progress, Progress! ”’ } 

Mr. GLADSTONE thought this was 
a convenient point for reporting Pro- 
gress; and he would, therefore, make a 
Motion to that effect. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. DILLON wished, before Progress 
was reported, to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he would give an oppor- 
tunity, on some early day, for a dis- 
cussion of the War in the Transvaal ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN: That question 
has no relation to the subject before the 
Committee, and cannot be put. 

Mr. DILLON said, he had intended 
to explain the relation. He was going 
to explain that as he understood the 
matter [‘‘ Order! ’?] 

THe CHAIRMAN: I have already 
ruled that the subject upon which the 
hon. Member desires to put a question 
is not within the Motion before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR said, he should 
like to ask on the question of reporting 
Progress whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government in- 
tended to take the Bill to-morrow. The 
right hon. Gentleman nodded his head. 
He would appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman not to proceed with it until Mon- 
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day, and if he was in Order he would 
give his reasons for making that appeal. 
Up to the present moment they had 
never had any discussion upon the merits 
of the Bill. [‘‘Order!” 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is quite out of Order. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he had 
been unable, in consequence of the noise 
that prevailed, to hear the ruling of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man will observe that one of the new 
Rules is, that on the Motion for report- 
ing Progress all hon. Members should 
address themselves strictly to that point ; 
and I do not think that the hon. Gentle- 
man, in asking for a renewed discussion 
upon the merits of the Bill, is in Order. 

Mr. CALLAN hoped the remarks he 
was about to make would be in Order. 
Up to the present moment hon. Mem- 
bers had scarcely had time to read, let 
alone inwardly to digest, these new 
Rules. [‘‘ Order !”’] If he was offending 
against the Rules of Orderit was through 
inadvertence and not intentionally. He 
believed that hon. Gentlemen had made 
an arrangement with the Irish Members 
to take a division early, in order to faci- 
litate the bringing on of a discussion in 
regard to the proposed abolition of cer- 
tain judicial offices. He had himself 
assented to the arrangement, but only 
on the understanding that no further 
attempt would be made to proceed with 
the Bill at present ; and any attempt to 
goon with it would, he thought, be a 
breach of faith. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Chair has not 
been informed of any such arrangement 
as that referred to by the hon. Member ; 
and even if it were, its discussion does 
not come within the Motion before the 
Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said he would 
again appeal to the Prime Minister not 
to proceed with the Committee on the 
Bill to-morrow. Up to the present they 
had no discussion on the provisions of 
the Bill. They had a long discussion 
on the merits of the case made in sup- 
port of the Motion to introduce the Bill; 
but they had no discussion on the general 
principles which the Bill involved. 
Several of those principles were of the 
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most important character. Some of the 
questions raised would refer to the 
treatmentof prisoners, and other matters 
which were difficult and complex ; and 
upon those questions he and his hon. 
Friends were now endeavouring to ob- 
tain information in order to lay their 
case before the House. He had a cir- 
cular in his hand which bore very much 
on the subject ; and he questioned whe- 
ther that circular should not be sent to 
the right hon. Gentleman and others 
in order that the views of the Irish 
Members might be laid before the 
House. If they went on at the present 
rate the principles of the Bill could not 
be discussed ; and he thought in the in- 
terests of fair discussion a little more 
time should be given. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I cannot 
think that the appeal of the hon. Gen- 
tleman is in earnest. We are now in 
the 26th night I think of debates con- 
nected with this subject, and the hon. 
Member complains that he has not had 
an opportunity of discussing the pro- 
visions of the Bill. If he means the pro- 
visions of the Bill in detail, that is pre- 
cisely what we are going to discuss. If 
he means the general aspects of the Bill, 
these we have discussed, I will venture 
to say, at greater length than the cha- 
racter of any Bill has been discussed in 
this House in my recollection. I am 
very sorry, Sir, that I must ask the 
House not to accede to the appeal of the 
hon. Member. 


MOTION. 


—7p0 oo — 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACT, 1873—THE ORDER IN COUNCIL 
—OFFICES OF THE LORD CHIEF 
JUSTICE OF THE COMMON PLEAS 
AND LORD CHIEF BARON. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER, in rising to 
move— 

‘“‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that so much of the 
Order in Council, dated the 16th day of Decem- 
ber 1880, made in pursuance of section 32 of 
‘The Judicature Act, 1873,’ as relates to the 
abolition of the offices of Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas and Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer may not come into operation,” 


said, he greatly regretted that the 
subject involved in the Order in Council 
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should be discussed on the Motion he 
now submitted to the House. If the 
course the Government proposed to adopt 
was a beneficial and desirable one, it 
would only be a partial dealing with 
the grave condition of affairs, which an 
imperfect, not to say hostile, adminis- 
tration of the Judicature Acts had en- 
tailed upon the suitors and the public. 
A Bill grappling with the acknowledged 
evils of our system of Judicature, and 
providing suitable remedies, would have 
been a proposal as ‘well meriting the at- 
tention of the House as any Bill promised 
in the Speech from the Throne affecting 
England; but as the Government had 
thought otherwise, as they offered as a 
panacea for the breakdown of the Judi- 
eature Acts a symmetrical improvement 
in the external organization of the Com- 
mon Law Divisions, accompanied by the 
abolition of two of the most venerable, 
most illustrious, and, as he ventured to 
think, most useful of our Judicial Offices, 
they were debarred from the considera- 
tion of those remedies which would re- 
move the grievances, of which there 
was such loud, general, and just com- 
plaint, and were confined to a con- 
sideration of the question whether the 
alterations embodied in the Order in 
Council would aggravate or alleviate 
those grievances. It was necessary, in 
order that the House might consider the 
probable operation of the Order in 
Council on the working of the Judica- 
ture Acts, to call attention to the reforms 
those Acts were intended to accomplish, 
and to point out how far those reforms 
had been attained. The Judicature Act 
of 1878, amended by the Act of 1875, 
proposed to consolidate the Court of 
Chancery and the Superior Courts of 
Common Law into one Supreme Court— 
administering justice upon the same 
principles, adopting the same forms of 
procedure, and applying and enforcing 
the same remedies—in other words, the 
abolition of the double system of Judi- 
cature, the conflict and confusion of rival 
jurisdictions, and of that absurd and 
costly variety of pleadings, evidence, and 
trials, which disfigured, not to say dis- 
graced, our administration of justice. It 
further contemplated a speedy, efficient, 
and economical administration of justice 
by simplifying pleadings, by continuous 
sittings of the Courts for the trial of 
causes, by attempting to obviate the 
evils of unnecessary and protracted Va- 
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cations, and by a re-distribution of 
judicial time and power. To carry out 
this great object the Legislature con- 
stituted one Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, consisting of two Divisions — 
the primary one called the High Court 
of Justice, and the appellate one called 
the Court of Appeal. The High Court 
consisted of five Divisions—Chancery, 
with the Lord Chancellor, the Master of 
the Rolls, and the Vice Chancellors ; the 
Queen’s Bench, with the Lord Chief 
Justice and the Puisne Judges; the 
Common Pleas, with the Lord Chief 
Justice and the Puisne Judges; the 
Exchequer, with the Lord Chief Baron 
and his Puisne Judges; and the Probate, 
Admiralty, and Divorce Courts. The 
present Order in Council proposed that 
the three Common Law Divisions should 
be consolidated into one, to be called the 
Queen’s Bench Division. The constitu- 
tion of the High Court of Appeal had 
undergone a variety of changes during 
the last few years. It began in 1873 
with five ex-officio and three ordinary 
Judges. In 1875 three Puisne Judges 
were added, one being taken from each 
Court; and in 1876 it was constituted as 
now, with five ex-vficio Judges and six 
ordinary Judges, called Lords Justices 
of Appeal. The change to be made by 
the Order in Council would be of a retro- 
grade character, and would affect the 
strength and efficiency of the Court 
of Appeal. In all the changes affect- 
ing the High Court of Appeal the five 
ex-officio Judges were always retained— 
namely, the Lord Chancellor, the Master 
of the Rolls, and the three Chiefs. The 
advantage of that retention was this— 
they had in the Court of Appeal four 
Judges, who also sat as Judges in the 
Primary Court, trying causes and con- 
ducting the ordinary business. Consti- 
tuted in the manner described, the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature was intended 
to combine the advantages of the rival 
systems of law and equity. Each was to 
absorb the best features of the other. 
Special pleading was to be abolished, 
viva voce evidence was to be made com- 
pulsory, there were to be continuous 
sittings in London and Westminster, and 
there was to be a special machinery for 
dealing with intricate cases not suited for 
trial by Judge and jury. These proposed 
changes constituted a wise and states- 
manlikereform worthy ofthehighreputa- 
tion of the two Lord Chancellors and the 
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respective Law Officers of the Liberal 
and Conservative Administrations who 
co-operated in carrying the Acts. But 
Parliament did not complete its work ; 
it left an unusual and unwise discretion 
to a majority of Judges and to Orders in 
Council. Perhaps Parliament saved itself 
a fortnight of unattractive labour; but 
the result had been vexation, disappoint- 
ment, and failure. The machinery, the 
rules, and the regulations by which the 
great changes introduced by the Act 
were to be effected were delegated to 
men who had been trained in, and who 
were attached to, the system and the 
practice which Parliament intended to 
abolish. Professional experience and 
success had been gained in the old paths, 
and age, as well as inclination, dissuaded 
those representatives of the past from 
carrying out the reforms which the 
Legislature had sanctioned, so that 
the intentions, of Parliament had been 
thwarted, and the best provisions of the 
Judicature Act had been maimed or 
neutralized. Litigation was never so 
costly ; arrears were never so numerous ; 
delays were never so intolerable and 
unjustifiable; and the whole judicial 
machinery was never so completely 
blocked as at this moment. The Pro- 
fession, the suitors, and the public 
united in deploring a condition of things 
which those who were in authority would 
not remedy—he said advisedly ‘ would 
not’’—and the continuance of which 
was a grave scandal on the adminis- 
tration of justice. Thefusion had com- 
pletely broken down. In Equity they 
clung with such characteristic tenacity 
to their old-fashioned mode of taking 
written evidence, which meant evidence 
drawn by one man, sworn to by another, 
and read by a third, that viva voce 
evidence was the exception and not the 
rule. Trial by jury had been cleverly 
and successfully driven out, ‘‘ bag and 
baggage,” by the Judges of the Chan- 
cery Division. In the Courts of Common 
Law the one reform which was the great 
advantage of the Equity system as the re- 
form which lay at the basis of all other 
reforms, and without which all other re- 
forms would be useless—he meant one 
Judge sitting by himself to dispose com- 
pletely of the cause before him—had 
been so minimized, hampered, and re- 
stricted as to be of little practical value. 
The clause which the present Attorney 
General induced the late Attorney Gene- 
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ral to accept in 1876, which was intended 
to make the one-Judge system compul- 
sory, was, unfortunately, made subject 
to Rules of Court, by which the clause 
had been nullified to such an extent as to 
be virtually repealed. Lord Westbury 
once said of an eminent Judge, who was 
fond of sitting with his colleagues, that 
‘‘he was afraid of sitting alone in the 
dark.”” He should be very sorry to 
make such a disrespectful remark con- 
cerning the Common Law Judges. But 
knowing, as he did, that so far as learn- 
ing, experience, and judicial ability were 
concerned, they were on perfectly equal 
terms with the Judges of the Chancery 
Division, he was at a loss to understand 
why they should shrink from exercis- 
ing the sole judicial responsibility at 
Westminster which was undertaken at 
Lincoln’s Inn. The reform in proce- 
dure had not been a success; the ad- 
vantages of the old system had been lost, 
and the disadvantages of the new one 
gained. Special pleading, with all its 
faults, was at least logical; it did de- 
fine the issue the Court had to try; 
but the new pleadings, restrained by no 
requirement of support by evidence, were 
vague, verbose, and misleading. Inter- 
locutory applications were multiplied in- 
definitely, and appeals had enormously 
increased, and costs preliminary to trial 
had reached a point hitherto unknown. 
There was in Zhe Times of Wednesday 
the report of an appeal, in which the 
claim was £21, and £17 10s. had been 
paid into Court, so that the sum in dis- 
pute was £3 10s. The greatest grievance 
of all, and that which he thought this 
Order in Council would tend to increase, 
was the delay and confusion in the trial 
of causes, and in the regular sittings of 
the Courts. The state of things de- 
scribed by the present Attorney Gene- 
ral shortly before the Dissolution still 
existed. It had never entered into the 
brain of the able and costly staff of offi- 
cials attached to the Common Jaw Divi- 
sion to publish a sittings paper, stating 
the days on which causes would be tried, 
Divisional Courts holden, and appeals 
heard. It was all higgeldy-piggeldy, 
and a state of confusion which the 
organizing experience of a railway traffic 
manager would reduce to regularity in a 
single week, had been allowed to go on 
for years, alternately exciting the con- 
tempt and arousing the indignation of 
the suitors, who had to pay heavily for 
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this stupid miscarriage of justice. At 
the commencement of the present sit- 
tings 1,000 cases were waiting for trial 
in London, and 200 in the Court of Ap- 
peal. Last year produced 4,238 causes, 
of which only 1,983 were tried, and 
1,104 were struck out, the rest being 
postponed. In about 25 per cent of the 
causes tried in London and the country, 
the amount at stake was under £50; and 
the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
County Courts to this amount, which the 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) 
was so anxious to carry, would practi- 
cally place the services of two Judges at 
the disposal of suitors in the causes in- 
volving higher amounts. The Legis- 
lature directed that continuous sittings 
for the trial of causes should be held in 
London and Middlesex ; but the Judges 
had practically changed the word ‘‘ and ” 
into ‘‘or,”’ for sittings had never been 
held in Middlesex simultaneously with 
those in London, and continuous sittings 
had been held in neithér. The sittings 
at Guildhall for the trial of commercial 
cases had practically come to an end. 
In addition to the want of continuous 
sittings, the delays had been greatly 
increased by the inordinate length of 
modern trials. Judicial days were ab- 
breviated on the principle adopted by 
Charles Lamb, who, when remonstrated 
with for coming to the India House late 
in the morning, said he made up for it 
by leaving early in the afternoon. Mr. 
Justice Williams had alluded to the rapid 
despatch of Judges in bygone times, and 
said they rushed through the Cause List 
like an elephant through a rice-field. 
He could not help thinking that justice 
delayed and justice deferred was too 
often justice denied, and suitors would 
prefer the more rough and rapid mode 
of trying their causes than the more 
polished, the more dilatory, and cer- 
tainly more costly system of the present 
day. By the enormous and increas- 
ing cost of litigation the poor man was 
heavily handicapped, while the rich man 
or the powerful Corporation had an un- 
fair advantage. They had been talking 
of a country where the Queen’s Writ did 
not run; but in England the Queen’s 
Courts might be said in some respects 
to be closed. The cost of obtaining jus- 
tice was so enormous, that they might be 
said to sell justice. What was the re- 
medy which the Government proposed ? If 
the Government had said to the Attorney 
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General that no professional interest or 
prejudice should interfere with the car- 
Tying out of a wise and efficient judicial 
reform, the same hand that drew the 
drastic Corrupt Practices Bill would be 
able to draw an equally successful Ju- 
dicial Reform Bill. But until the Go- 
vernment applied pressure in this mat- 
ter, lawyers never would, for they were 
all members of a great trade union. The 
remedy now proposed was to abolish two 
of the sub-Divisions—the Common Pleas 
and Exchequer Division—and to con- 
solidate the Queen’s Bench Division 
under what Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
called the nominal presidency of one 
Lord Chief Justice. He admitted frankly 
that there was no necessity for three Di- 
visions, and he thought that the con- 
solidation would be a great improve- 
ment. But the practical value of this al- 
teration depended entirely upon whether 
it was accompanied by a stringent and 
regular working of the one-Judge sys- 
tem, and by continuous sitting, accord- 
ing to the ordinary use of the word, de 
die in diem, in London and Westminster. 
To merge three Divisions into one, and 
to keep up that waste of judicial time 
and judicial power called a Divisional 
Court, would be an alteration of the 
idlest character, and would only afford 
further facilities for nullifying the effect 
of the Judicature Acts. The Attorney 
General had so recently explained his 
views on this subject, that he did not 
believe he would be a party to such a 
fiasco as that. Relying on the conviction 
he entertained that the Attorney General 
would do his utmost to increase the 
regular sittings of the Judges on the 
single-Judge system, he did not pro- 
pose to dissent from that part of the 
Order in Council; but the other part 
of the change from which he asked the 
House to dissent was a change recom- 
mended by no practical advantage, 
while it tended to detract from the 
dignity of the Judicial Bench, and to 
deprive the public of one of its safest 
and securest guarantees for an efficient 
Primary Court and a Court of Appeal. 
The Order in Council proposed to 
abolish the Lord Chief Justiceship of 
the Common Pleas and the Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, and to substitute 
for them two ordinary Puisne Judges. 
It was not proposed to do away with two 
useless and unnecessary Judges, and to 
reduce the number of the Judges—no- 
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hing of the kind; they were taking away 
two Judges of the first rank, and substi- 
tuting two Judges of the second rank. 
What did those offices and titles repre- 
sent? They represented two Judges 
of the highest rank, chosen from the 
leaders of the Bar, not only pre-eminent 
as advocates, but men who had asso- 
ciated with their professional distinction 
the statesmanlike and legislative expe- 
rience which attached to Law Officers 
of the Crown. They represented two 
Judges of the highest rank presiding 
over trials of the greatest importance— 
two Judges strengthening the Court of 
Appeal, of which they were ex officio 
members, by that tact, experience, 
knowledge of men and of affairs so 
essential to the constitution of a strong 
Appeal Court. Upon what principle of 
Law Reform were the public to be de- 
prived of the enormous advantage they 
had derived during a long succession of 
years from the efficient discharge of the 
duties of those eminent Judges? It 
might be said that the Judges them- 
selves had come to the opinion that 
these Offices should be abolished. But 
the opinions of the Judges should be 
weighed as well as numbered. He did 
not mean to imply the slightest dis- 
respect or reflection; but they were en- 
titled to see how far their official cha- 
racter was involved in the alteration. 
He did not think that Judges of Courts 
of Equity had any special knowledge of 
this question beyond that possessed by 
any Member of the House. With re- 
gard to the Chief Justiceships, great 
weight would attach to the opinion of 
Lord Coleridge; but when he spoke in 
this House on the question he opposed 
the abolition, and the other two Chiefs 
were absent. Where were the men who 
would have represented those Offices ? 
They knew that the late Lord Chief Jus- 
tice was determinedly opposed to these 
alterations. The 12 Common Law Judges 
were 7 to 5 in favour of the Order 
in Council—no such strong, he would 
not say consensus, but agreement, as 
to justify the change. Three Judges 
had written their opinions for the bene- 
fit of the public—Mr. Justice Williams, 
in a short, terse letter, and Mr. Justice 
Stephen, in a long, elaborate, and un- 
answerable article, had opposed the 
change; and a third Judge had written 
a letter to The Times, signed ‘‘B;” but 
as several of the Judges’ names began 
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with that letter, everything depended on 
the position, experience, and preposses- 
sions of the author. If that letter was 
written by a Judge who had been an 
| eminent Member of that House, of con- 
| siderable legislative experience, a Law 
| Law Officer of the Crown, it would be a 
| strong argument in favour of the change. 
| But if the letter was written by a Judge 
| who never had been a. Member of that 
| House, or served the Crown as one of its 
| Law Officers; if it was written by one 
whose eminence rested exclusively upon 
his profound knowledge of Commercial 
Law, but who sometimes took the trouble 
to show that it was possible to be a 
very wise Judge but not a very wise 
politician, he did not think that it 
would carry weight in this matter. 
The chief feature of that letter was a 
reflection upon the late Sir Alexander 
Cockburn. He was not going to criticize 
the good taste of a Judge, who must 
have been a Colleague, publicly dis- 
paraging the judicial career of that great 
Magistrate ; but he accepted the illus- 
tration which that letter gave him. Sir 
Alexander Cockburn was one of the 
most brilliant advocates that ever dis- 
tinguished the English Bar, one of the 
foremost orators of that House, and for 
nearly a quarter of a century he digni- 
fied and adorned the seat of the Chief 
Justice of England with all the qualities 
which the Attorney General had so elo- 
quently described. He was a scholar as 
well as an advocate—a legislator as well 
as a lawyer—a statesman as well as a 
magistrate—and, notwithstanding fail- 
ings which judicial jealousy might re- 
member, he ventured to express the 
opinion that Sir Alexander Cockburn 
would rank among those great Judges 
whose conduct and career had main- 
tained that high standard of judicial 
ability which the people of this country 
greatly cherished. It was because he 
believed that men like Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, men who were more than mere 
Nisi Prius lawyers, were essential to the 
constitution of a strong Court of Appeal, 
that he protested against a change which 
was intended, as that letter frankly ad- 
mitted, if not to exclude, at least to limit, 
the chance of men of that character 
ascending the Bench. This was not the 
first time the House had discussed the 
point upon which he was speaking. The 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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consistent ; they had always advocated 
this change, and had taken a Vote of 
the House upon it. They sat below the 
Gangway then; they were Members of 
the Government now. People sometimes 
thought that when men joined the Go- 
vernment they subordinated the minor 
to the major; but in this case the major 
had been subordinated to the minor. 
They had conquered the Government; 
but that was no reason why they should 
conquer the House of Commons. There 
were 12 men sitting on the Treasury 
Bench who, the last time the question 
was before the House, voted against the 
abolition of the Offices of Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas and Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer. The Judge Advocate 
General (Mr. Osborne Morgan), a strong 
law reformer, spoke and voted against 
it. Another strong law reformer, the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr.Shaw 
Lefevre), voted against it. A great com- 
mercial man, the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education (Mr. 
Mundella), voted against it. And, as- 
cending to the highest grades of the 
official hierarchy, among those who 
voted against it were the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster), the 
Secretary of State for War(Mr. Childers), 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for India (the Marquess of Hartington), 
and, above all and beyond all, the Prime 
Minister himself. Then of Conservative 
Members who voted against it were that 
great lawyer and Judge, Lord Justice 
Amphlett; that incarnation of common 
sense, Mr. Henley; and that experienced 
lawyer and statesman, Mr. Spencer Wal- 
pole, whose absence that night they all 
deplored. The Attorney General (Sir 
John Coleridge) and the Solicitor Gene- 
ral (Sir George Jessel) strongly opposed 
the abolition of these Offices. Sir John 
Coleridge said that it was of greater 
importance than people generally sup- 
posed that there should be places which 
should tempt the more eminent men in 
the Legal Profession to leave the Bar 
and go to the Bench. And Sir George 
Jessel said that it was of the utmost 
importance that the seats on the Bench 
should be placed in such a position as 
to attract the very best legal talent. The 
Lord Chief Justice and the Master of 
the Rolls, having now attained the fitting 
rewards of their great abilities, seemed 
to forget that there might be other Cole- 
ridges and Jessels hereafter who might 
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justly aspire to judicial dignities, which 
it was the interest of the public they 
should fill. Any alteration which would 
indispose the most eminent men at the 
Bar to ascend the Bench was a dangerous 
one. A Bar stronger than the Bench very 
soon came to look down upon the Bench. 
Anyone familiar with the administration 
of justice would deprecate the creation 
of a class of advocates who had no desire 
to become Judges and no sympathy with 
the Bench. He agreed with Mr. Justice 
Stephen, that the inevitable effect of abo- 
lishing those ancient and dignified Offices 
would be to deprive.the Bench of its 
most eminent members and lower it in 
the estimation of the Bar and the public. 
They would be told that the dignity and 
position of an ordinary Judge would at- 
tract the most eminent men of the Bar. 
Let them test that by the facts of history. 
Taking the last 50 years, who had been 
Chief Barons of the Exchequer? Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Abinger, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and Sir Fitzroy Kelly. Who had 
been Lord Chief Justices of the Common 
Pleas? Chief Justices Tindal, Truro, 
Jervis, Cockburn, Erle, Bovill, and Cole- 
ridge. With the exception of Sir Wil- 
liam Erle, would anyone assert that any 
of these men would have taken a Puisne 
Judgeship, or that it would not have been 
a great public calamity if they had not 
taken their seats on the Bench? How 
many Attorney Generals and Solicitor 
Generals during that period had accepted 
Puisne Judgeships? Not one Atterney 
General. And in the case of the Solicitor 
Generals, the exceptions were so few as 
to prove the rule. With the sad excep- 
tion of that distinguished man, Sir Wil- 
liam Follett, whose premature death ar- 
rested his brilliant career, every eminent 
advocate at the English Bar had found 
the reward of his highest ambition in one 
or other of the greater Judicial Offices 
which were the most coveted prizes of the 
Profession. A Lord Justiceship of Ap- 
peal, standing on the same level, so far 
as salary was concerned, and differing 
slightly in status with the ordinary 
Judgeships, could not be an equivalent 
in rank, public estimation, and historic 
dignity to any of the three great Chief- 
ships. It might be said that, the Courts 
having been done away with, it was the 
logical consequence of the change that 
the Presidents of those Courts should 
follow them, that titles severed from the 
duties with which they had been associ- 
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ated should be abolished, and that com- 
mon sense required it. The foremost 
Member in that House was the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—of that very 
Exchequer of which the late Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly was the Chief Baron. Did the title 
and duties of the right hon. Gentleman 
correspond? No. They associated the 
name of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with Budgets, the Income Tax, and the 
Malt Tax, rather than with any judicial 
duties. Yet the title was a judicial one ; 
but the judicial duties were gone. Sir 
Robert Walpole was the last Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who sat judicially. 
Take the instance of the title and office of 
Lord Privy Seal, where not a shadow of 
duty was attached, and yet Leaders on 
both sides had defended its retention. 
Where was the Board of Trade? Where 
was the Local Government Board—the 
Presidents of which had seats in the 
Cabinet? The Boards were gone—the 
Presidents remained. ‘Take the case of 
his hon. and learned Friend (the Attor- 
ney General). His hon. and learned 
Friend was neither an attorney nor a 
general; but he would hardly give up 
the time-honoured title for some modern 
one more accurately describing the posi- 
tion and powers of the Office. Take the 
Cabinet itself. Why did they not pro- 
pose to level down the Cabinet? Why 
did they not propose to have uniform 
titles with no difference in dignity? If 
they ran through the whole of our public 
official life, they found obsolete titles 
and offices whose present duties had no 
existence when they were created; and, 
therefore, the proposal to abolish the 
titles of the heads of the Courts, because 
of a change in their duties, was not in 
harmony with English precedent. He 
might be asked what special duties did 
those two dignitaries discharge which 
could not be discharged by two ordinary 
Judges to be appointed in their place. He 
answered that they would bridge the gulf 
which the Order in Council intended to 
create between the Judges of Appeal and 
the Judges of the Primary Courts ; they 
would ward off the danger of two grades 
of Judges—one superior and one inferior. 
They would preside over those great 
trials which attracted the principal 
share of public interest, and which, so 
far as popular estimate was concerned, 
were of far greater importance than the 
duties in the Court of Appeal. They 
would in London and Middlesex con- 
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tinuously try those great commercial 
causes which for generations had been 
tried at Guildhall and Westminster by 
the Chiefs. They would strengthen 
the Court of Appeal by adding to the 
profound legal knowledge of the ordi- 
nary Judges the statesmanlike qualities 
of men who were lawyers and some- 
thing more. They would maintain the 
due relationship between Bench and 
Bar; they would offer to the best men 
at the Bar the prizes for which alone 
they would relinquish their lucrative 
practices; and they would preserve the 
Bench from a Bar having no sympathy 
withit—rivalling it, and possibly surpass- 
ing it. Lastly, the retention of these two 
great Offices would preserve that historic 
continuity of their Judicial Staff, which 
every advanced reformer must value, 
and which every Conservative reformer 
would gratefully cherish. It would be 
said that this was sentiment; but senti- 
ment played no small part in every de- 
partment of our national affairs. It was 
not always wise to disregard or despise 
sentiment, especially in the administra- 
tion of justice. He had no doubt that 
in some new country or Colony justice 
might be impartially administered and 
law correctly expounded by sciwe strong- 
minded Judge divested of all official 
costume—probably sitting in his shirt- 
sleeves, with his heels on the table, 
smoking a cigar or whittling a stick. 
But would that produce the same effect 
on the uneducated—nay, on the educated 
—masses of English society, inspire the 
same respect for and obedience to the 
law, as the stately solemnities, the pomp 
and pageantry, the scarlet and ermine of 
Her Majesty’s Judges, as they went 
through the length and breadth of the 
land? Sentiment was an influence and a 
power with a people proud of a great 
history, of an ancient Monarchy, and of 
an old and free Constitution. It was not 
necessary to go outside the four walls of 
that Palace for illustrations. The daily 
ceremonial of that House, the quaintritual 
with which the Royal Assent stamped 
the legislative resolutions of both Houses 
with the supreme authority of an Act of 
Parliament—these and a score other of 
the picturesque peculiarities which cha- 
racterized our happy union of modern 
utility with a noble antiquity might be 
sneered at as sentiment; but they were 
the symbols, eloquent and enduring, 
of a national life, whose most glorious 
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privileges had grown with its growth 
and strengthened with its strength. 
For six centuries the four Chief Judges 
of England had borne the titles of Lord 
High Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice 
of England, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
the Common Pleas, and the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer. Those titles, 
forming a Peerage of their own, worthy 
to rank side by side with the Peerage 
of the territorial aristocracy, for 20 gene- 
rations had taught the people of England 
that the noblest duty which a citizen 
could discharge, the highest honour a 
citizen could attain, was the administra- 
tion of justice; and when they recalled 
the long roll of eminent men by whom 
those posts had been held, they learnt the 
further lesson that in this country no 
class, no caste, no prejudice, no favour 
could bar the path by which men could 
climb from the humblest walks of life to 
the highest dignities of the State. They 
were asked to sweep away two of these 
high judicial posts at the bidding of a 
doctrinatre utilitarianism, which would 
sacrifice a substantial and permanent 
advantage to secure the dreary regu- 
larity of its own monotonous level. He 
asked the House, on behalf of the suitors, 
whose interest it was that justice should 
be promptly and efficiently administered; 
he asked it on behalf of the public, 
whose interest it was that the most 
marked ability and highest rank should 
be in the future, as they had been in the 
past, the characteristics of the Chief 
Judicial Offices, not to sanction a change 
for which no one had asked, which was 
as useless as it was unnecessary, and 
which would impair the efficiency and 
diminish the dignity of Her Majesty’s 
Supreme Court of Judicature. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that so much of the 
Order in Council, dated the 16th day of Decem- 
ber 1880, made in pursuance of section 32 of 
‘The Judicature Act, 1873,’ as relates to the 
abolition of the offices of Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common fleas and Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer may not come into operation.” — 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he should not 
attempt to answer the whole of the elo- 
quent speech to which the House had 
just listened. He should reply to only 
one portion of it, because one part an- 
swered the other. The House was not 
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so full when the hon. Member began 
his address as when he closed it. The 
first part of his speech commended it- 
self to every Member who sat on that 
side of the House ; but it found no echo 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite; except 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton), who gave his 
customary cheer. What did the hon. 
Gentleman say? He said that the 
result of his great practical experience 
was that their present system of ad- 
ministration of justice had broken down ; 
that it was impossible either to con- 
tinue things as they were or to return 
to the old system ; that the existence of 
Divisional Courts was no longer pos- 
sible, and that the one-Judge system 
must prevail. But what was the conclu- 
sion of his speech? He wanted the Di- 
visional Courts abolished, but he desired 
that the Heads of the Divisional Courts 
should be maintained; and then he 
used phraseology more worthy of the 
time of Lord Eldon than of the present 
day, and, of course, the hon. Gentleman 
received loud cheers from hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. He could not help re- 
ferring to one phrase. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said it was necessary, in order to 
maintain the pomp of the Judicial Bench, 
that ex-Law Officers of the Crown should 
sit upon it. He must protest against the 
statement that ex-Law Officers of the 
Orown were more pompous than anyone 
else. He left the hon. and learned 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) to deal with the hon. Gentle- 
man as to that statement. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would forgive him for 
saying that his speech was rather dis- 
cursive. It was a practical question 
with which they had to deal—with 
which business men had to deal. In a 
question of that kind he would rather 
appeal to business men than to law- 
yers, who regarded it very much from 
a sentimental point of view. He asked, 
how was the administration of law 
to be maintained with credit to the 
eountry? If these alterations in the law 
which must be in the direction of ad- 
vance were to be effected, how could the 
Offices be maintained which were the 
subject of discussion? Though formerly 
there were three Courts, they formed 
but one means for the administration of 
justice. Indeed, in their origin those 
three Courts were only one Court; but 
when the object of that division had en- 
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tirely ceased, men began to ask them- 
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selves why they should continue. An 
example might suggest itself to the 
miuds of men not lawyers. Suppose 
one were asked, ‘‘ Which would you 
prefer—one estate of 1,500 acres, or 
three of 500 acres each?” What 
would be the answer? But if you had 
an estate of 1,500 acres, you certainly 
would not cut it up voluntarily into 
three, or make hindrances to a man 
passing from one part to another. The 
old system, with three divided Courts, 
and suitors waiting in vain in one Court 
when in another there were Judges hav- 
ing nothing to do, was a great waste of 
judicial power. Hence had arisen the 
necessity of bringing three Courts of 
five Judges each into one Court of 15 
Judges. Those were the feelings which 
showed themselves in the Judicature 
Act of 1873. The hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) had spoken 
against the Divisional Court system, and 
insisted on the necessity of amalgamating 
all the three Divisions. It was no secret 
why that process had not been fully 
carried out. He, of all men, was least 
likely to speak in terms other than those 
of the highest respect of the late Lord 
Chief Justice. But it was well known 
that that great Judge was hostile to the 
system established by the Judicature 
Acts.’ He wished to maintain the old 
system initsintegrity. He had declared 
himself hostile to any alteration in the 
ancient system. The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice’s opinion was a great power, and 
most deservedly so, on that question. 
There was a great body of opinion at 
first on the part of the Judges, to which 
concessions had been made. It was 
only right to do so, in order to obtain 
their concurrence in working out the 
changes which had been made by the 
Legislature. But it was in the first 
instance admitted that the mainten- 
ance of the old system was only to be 
temporary. His hon. Friend must re- 
collect that the Prime Minister had 
said, in 1878, that the Offices which it 
was now proposed to abolish were not 
to exist for all time. At the time of 
the Act of 1873 it was distinctly placed 
upon record that both the Divisional 
Courts and those who sat at their head 
must some time come toanend. In the 
32nd section of that Act it was enacted 
that if the Council of Judges should re- 
commend that those Offices should be 
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abolished, they should pass away. In 
fact, the maintenance of those Offices 
was only tentative until a convenient 
opportunity should arrive for their abo- 
lition, and the Council of Judges should 
come to the conclusion that. they should 
be done away with, and the Legislature 
should express its opinion that that 
change should be carried into effect. In 
fact, a compromise had been come to. 
Thus, step by step, consistent advance 
had been made. In 1876, when a 
Conservative Government was in Office, 
another blow was aimed at the exist- 
ence of Divisional Courts. The Act of 
1876 enabled the business of the Court 
to be carried on before one Judge, who 
should exercise the jurisdiction formerly 
exercised by two or more Judges. Then, 
in 1879, by a Statute passed for the con- 
venience of the public and for economy’s 
sake, all distinction between the Divi- 
sional Courts and their respective Offices 
was done away. In 1879 one Office only 
was constituted for the issue of Writs. 
Now, also, there was only one list of 
actions to be tried. They had now the 
abolition of all distinction between the 
Offices and of the old names for the 
Judges ; so that if anyone was appointed 
to the Court of Exchequer, he sat as 
Justice and not as Baron. There was, 
therefore, nothing left but the rem- 
nant of the distinction which was only 
maintained for sentimental reasons. His 
hon. Friend admitted that he wished 
the Divisional Courts to go; he had 
acknowledged that they prevented the 
full administration of justice; that they 
caused delays, and almost an impossi- 
bility of getting to trial; and yet he elo- 
quently pleaded for the retention of the 
Headships of those Divisions. He had 
asked that there should be one Judge 
in the place of a Divisional Court, and 
had pointed out how absurd it was that 
they could not, in the Common Law 
Courts, obtain that sense of responsibility 
which every Vice Chancellor in the 
Equity Courts was always ready to bear. 
Had the hon. Member never heard of two 
Judges determining a question in which 
a sum of £3 10s. was involved? He 
might nfention that the late Lord Chief 
Justice carried his views so far as to 
insist upon having two Judges to sit with 
him. Thus, day after day, three Judges 
used to sit to hear cases which Vice 
Chancellors would not hear, but dele- 
gated to their chief clerks. Granting 
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that each Judge should have the courage 
of his opinions in judicial matters, how 
could they support the maintenance 
of the two Chief Justices in ques- 
tion? His hon. Friend said that they 
were to be maintained to regulate their 
Courts. [Mr. H. H. Fow er said, he did 
not say that.] He (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) would assume that he was in error, 
and would ask what these Heads of Divi- 
sional Courts were todo? The Senior 
Judges had never had any more power 
than the Puisne Judges ; as Baron Parke 
once reminded Lord Abinger, then Chief 
Baron, when he said that he was only 
primus inter pares. In fact, the House was 
asked to maintain the Crown when there 
were no subjects. In deference to the 
memory of the past, they were asked to 
interfere with the administration of jus- 
tice inthe present. Some might say 
that this was.a matter with regard to 
which great weight ought to be given to 
opinion emanating from legal sources. 
He differed from this view, thinking 
that hun. Members ought to judge the 
question for themselves. The adminis- 
tration of justice was a practical mat- 
ter; but practical men were too apt to 
leave to lawyers such matters as the 
one uncer discussion. His hon. Friend 
had appealed in support of his case to 
the weight of judicial authority. He 
would assume that the Judges were per- 
fectly independent in this matter. At 
any rate, the course which they had 
taken could not have been dictated by 
any selfish view. Well, when the Judges 
divided upon the Question now before 
the House, 20 voted for the abolition of 
the Offices of Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas and Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, and only five against 
it, and every one of those five also 
voted for the maintenance of Divisional 
Courts. The hon. Member disagreed 
with them on this point, though he 
joined them in wishing for the preser- 
vation of two Offices which must become 
useless if Divisional Courts were done 
away with. Among those by whom this 
subject had been considered was the 
body represented by the Incorporated 
Law Society of this country; and the 
Council of that Institution, consisting of 
men who had long experience in their 
Profession, had petitioned the House, 
through his hon.-Friend (Mr. Gregory), 
to effect the contemplated change. Were 
these interested persons? Were they not 
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likely to be conservative enough to be 
governed by sentiment in this matter ? 
Yet they had been compelled, by the 
practical interests of the position in 
which they were placed, to petition the 
House in favour of the change. This 
step was the result of the unanimously 
expressed opinion of the members of the 
Council representing the attorneys of 
this country, and the men who had pub- 
lished that opinion were the best who 
could be consulted in this matter. There 
was one body remaining whose views 
demanded attention—namely, the Bar 
of England. That body had given utter- 
ance to their views, and he had himself 
presented a Petition from the Members 
of the Bar praying that the abolition of 
these Offices should not take place. But 
he wished to say a word on the subject 
of that Petition. It proceeded from a 
large meeting of the Bar, an open meet- 
ing, but one which was promoted by 
those who wished to oppose the abolition 
of the Offices under discussion. He as- 
serted that it was well known that the 
meeting was convened for the purpose of 
protesting against the proposed abolition. 
Well, what took place at that meeting ? 
It was numerously enough attended ; 
but, with all deference to those of his 
learned friends who took a leading part 
in the discussion, the active life of the 
Bar was not conspicuously represented 
at it. As to the votes given on that 
occasion, he was certain that out of every 
10 persons present five did not vote at 
all, and he believed that not more than 
three out of those five voted against the 
abolition. He did not think that such an 
expression of opinion from a body of men 
essentially conservative in everything 
connected with their Profession was of 
sufficient weight to cause the House to 
accept their judgment as conclusive in 
this matter. He, for one, protested 
against the view that the interests of the 
Bar were to interfere with the interests 
of the public. The interests of that Pro- 
fession and the interests of the public 
were really identical; and it was a 
foolish idea to suppose that any good 
could result to the Bar if, in order to 
maintain what were called the prizes of 
the Profession, justice were, even for 
one hour, denied to any member of the 
community. They would be forfeiting 
the interests of the future by looking 
merely at the bare considerations of the 
present. If, however, he had to con- 
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sider the subject of the prizes open to 
the Profession, he must point out that 
of late years those prizes had been 
greatly multiplied, and that, therefore, 
it might be said that the Bar had re- 
ceived full consideration in advance for 
the abolition of these Offices. Within 
the memory of man there had been 12 
Judges; that number was increased to 
15, and at length to 18. Three Vice 
Chancellorships had also been created ; 
and instead of two Lord Justiceships 
there were now six, holding positions 
which any man at the Bar might be 
proud to occupy. Then four paid Offi- 
cers were appointed to sit on the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council ; 
and two Lords of Appeal had been 
added to the House of Lords, who took 
their rank with other Peers. Surely 
these were prizes which were of con- 
siderable value, and which amply com- 
pensated the Profession for the abolition 
of the two posts in question? It had been 
urged that it was necessary in the in- 
terests of the public that these two Offi- 
ces should be preserved, so that Judges 
of high position should preside over the 
Civil and the Criminal Courts. But the 
Judges who were brought the most in 
contact with the public on Circuit and in 
the Central Criminal Court were not all 
Chief Justices, and the argument, if 
worth anything, would go the extent 
that they should have, not two, but 18 
Chief Justices. But it was not to the 
House only that the power had been 
given to reject this proposal to abolish 
these Offices. That same power had 
been conferred upon another House far 
more conservative in its views than that 
House was, and numbering among its 
Members men of great experience in the 
legal world, such as Lord Blackburn, 
Lord Penzance, and, perhaps, one of the 
greatest Judges that had ever sat on 
the Judicial Bench, Lord Cairns. Had 
Lord Cairns chosen to oppose this pro- 
posal, and called upon the Conserva- 
tive majority of the other House to 
support him, the proposal would have 
been easily rejected. A voice had been 
raised ‘‘elsewhere”’ that evening in op- 
position to the proposal ; but where was 
Lord Cairns ?—he was not present to 
oppose it. [‘‘Order!’’] He was break- 
ing through no Rule, for he was refer- 
ring, not to what had, but to what had 
not occurred in the other House. They 
had heard no word from the late Lord 
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Chancellor, nor from any of the Conser- 
vative Peers against this proposal; and 
why, therefore, should this appeal be 
made to that House, in which were men 
who most know the wants of the public ? 
The hon. Member had referred to 
the miserable utility of the present 
time. If that were a convertible term 
with Law Reform, he must give the 
hon. Member the benefit of it. He 
was not now uttering the opinions 
he had formed in the course of official 
life, but those which he had held eight 
years ago, when he was sitting below 
the Gangway, and had contended that 
more utility should be extracted from 
the Judicial Bench to the greater advan- 
tage of the public. He warned the 
House not to be led away by the elo- 
quent peroration of his hon. Friend, be- 
cause they would not be doing their duty 
in the interest of the public, who had for 
so long had justice denied them, unless 
they gave the greatest weight to the 
opinion of the Judges in Council and 
carried that opinion into effect. 

Sirk HARDINGE GIFFARD entirely 
agreed with what the Attorney General 
had said—namely, that the interest 
which had to be consulted in this matter 
was that of the public. That was a 
sentiment the utterance of which was 
tolerably certain to elicit cheers ; and the 
Attorney General must have been per- 
fectly well aware that nobody who was 
speaking in favour of the Motion would 
have contended for a moment that the 
interests of the Bar were comparable 
with those of the public. The question, 
however, was whether the proposed 
changes would really be for the interest 
of the public, and whether they would 
not weaken the dignity, the authority, 
and the attractiveness of the Judicial 
Bench. It was idle to assume that the 
changes would be in the interest of the 
public, and then to argue in opposition 
to their being carried into effect. What 
were the changes which were effected in 
1878, and what were those which it was 
now proposed to effect? He was glad 
that the evils of the new system had 
been admitted; but they were certainly 
not traceable to the fact that there were 
three Chiefs of Divisions. Under the 
old system there were not three Divi- 
sions, but three Courts, the Judges of 
which were independent of each other; 
and a man frequently found that, under 
the then existing system of a separation 
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of Law and Equity, he had come to the 
wrong Court. The distinction between 
Law and Equity, in one sense, was an 
intolerable nuisance, which the Judica- 
ture Act most justly abolished. As one 
of the Judges remarked, a man was 
kicked out of the Palace of Justice be- 
cause he got in at the wrong door. But 
it produced evils of another kind. The 
Common Law Division was but weakly 
represented in ‘another place’? when 
the Judicature Act was passed, and, natu- 
rally enough, the Chancery system, with 
its multiplicity of appeals, prevailed. 
Under the old system, on the Common 
Law, once they had a question of fact 
decided, it was extremely difficult to 
get it tried again unless the Judge was 
dissatisfied with the case. Now, every 
trifling matter from Chambers, every 
trial of fact went, as a matter of course, 
to the Divisional Court, and then to the 
Court of Appeal. The result was, that 
there was no finality in the administra- 
tion of justice; and he had been in- 
formed by one of the most experienced 
‘“‘Masters”’ that the amount of costs 
since the passing of the Judicature Act 
had increased by 20 or 380 per cent. 
The multiplicity of appeals, moreover, 
tended to glut the Courts with business, 
and the evil was increased by the ludi- 
crous arrangement under which the 
Judges at the beginning of term, on 
the 11th of January, were scattered over 
the country on Circuit—a contingency 
which was certainly never contemplated 
by his right hon. Friend (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) when the Winter Circuit was 
established. Now, that condition of 
things had nothing whatever to do with 
the question of the retention or non- 
retention of the Offices of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas and the 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
That being so, was it quite fair of the 
Attorney General to continually speak of 
the ‘‘ present system,” as if the evils 
he had mentioned were in any way con- 
neeted with the Offices under considera- 
tion? The question for practical men was 
how the 15 Judges were to be distributed ; 
and he had heard nothing to prove that 
the best management was not the ‘‘ three 
fives,” each presided over by its proper 
Chief. He could not help thinking that 
there was great practical advantage in 
having Courts familiar with the adminis- 
tration of particular branches of the Law 
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Common Pleas, and the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. What, then, was the mischief 
which the Chiefs in question inflicted on 
the administration of justice? He en- 
tirely dissented from what the Attorney 
General said concerning the preservation 
of these Offices at the time of the passing 
of the Act of 1873. Lord Cairns and 
the then Lord Chancellor spoke of the 
Divisional Courts and their Chiefs as 
the most convenient and appropriate 
form into which the business could be 
divided. When it was suggested that 
the preservation of the Chiefships was 
owing to an entirely provisional arrange- 
ment, they ought to look at the public 
utterances of those who were in official 
charge of the Bill. Both the present 
Master of the Rolls and the present Lord 
Chief Justice of England expressed 
themselves in favour of retaining the 
Chiefs of the Courts. The section of 
the Statute was plainly against the con- 
tention of the Attorney General. It was 
provided that the Council of the Judges 
was to meet every year; and if hon. 
Members would look at the section of 
the Statute they would find that the 
Legislature intended that the Coun- 
cil should make 
when it was assembled in the ordi- 
nary course. The Council was not 
to wait until both these great Offices 
were vacant. Considering the argu- 
ments by which the present proposal 
was supported, it seemed; as if Par- 
liament was to be induced to take 
a particular course with an object not re- 
vealed on the surface of the Statute. The 
language of the Statute to which his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
referred was against him. All that was 
properly derivable from the language 
of the Statute was that it was considered 
that the Judges themselves would be the 
best persons to make recommendations 
which Her Majesty in Council might 
carry into effect. He regarded with con- 
siderable apprehension the notion that 
influence was to be exercised by the Lord 
Chancellor making a proposition to the 
Judges which they must either accept or 
reject. It was no secret that at that 
moment a non-official Committee was 
sitting with reference to the proposal. 
He fancied that it was intended to 
be of one colour, and practically unani- 
mous; but who appointed that Com- 
mittee? He was told that the hon. 
Member for Hereford was a member of 
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it, and, no doubt, his assistance was 
valuable; but the fact was that some 
new system was being devised which 
would be introduced for the acceptance 
of the House. That being the case, with 
a new system cut and dried behind the 
backs of the public and the House, and 
with an Order laid on the Table, the 
House would not be permitted to exer- 
cise its judgment on the matter. Every- 
one knew what that meant. It was one 
thing to dissent from a new proposal, 
and another to reverse an accomplished 
fact. For that reason it seemed to him 
very undesirable that the change should 
be made without protest, and without 
knowing how far the House was expected 
to go. As to the argument of the At- 
torney General that because there were 
now no Barons of the Exchequer there 
was no necessity for a Chief Baron, such 
a contention from other lips would have 
been childish, and it might just as well 
be maintained that there was no neces- 
sity for the maintenance of the Lord 
Chancellor because the latticework be- 
yond which he used to sit had been 
abolished. There was a clear working 
majority of the Common Law Judges 
* against thechange; but the question had 
never been fairly discussed by them, 
and they had been overwhelmed by the 
Chancery Judges. The Common Law 
Judges had, in fact, never been properly 
consulted as to the matter, and would 
have been against the change if their 
full complement had been present; but 
it was so arranged that, with the opinion 
of a diminished Judicial Body, the sub- 
ject came before the House. He could 
only say, by way of protest, that he be- 
lieved the change would be decidedly 
contrary to the interests of the public. 
The Attorney General had said that he 
would not rely on the opinion of the Bar, 
but upon that of the solicitors. He 
should have thought more of his hon. 
and learned Friend’s candour if he had 
stated that the Bar had decided against 
him, while the solicitors were in his 
favour. There was no body of men like 
the Judges, who surrendered so much in 
taking a judicial position. It was all 
very well to talk of their salaries ; but, 
probably, no Judge ever reached the 
Bench without surrendering a larger 
income than that drawn from the public. 
The Prime Minister appeared to deny 
that statement, and he did not know 
what means of information the right 
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hon. Gentleman might have had; but 
men in the active practice of their Pro- 
fession knew the fact, and he challenged 
—not the Prime Minister—but those 
who were acquainted with the subject, 
to produce an instance to the contrary. 
At any rate, the point was, to use the 
fashionable phrase, a factor in the 
problem. He begged the House to ro- 
member that factor, and, mindful of 
the importance of retaining, he would 
not say prizes, but attractions, to the 
best men, not to lower the dignity and 
the emoluments of the Judicial Bench. 
Did anyone suppose that the Master of 
the Rolls, orthe present Lord Chief Justico 
of England, would have accepted Judicial 
Offices except for the attractions they 
offered ? And who, in such acase, would 
become a Puisne Judge? Those were 
two illustrations of his argument that 
came ready tohand. In short, it could 
not be suggested that men in the front 
rank at the Bar would be attracted to 
the Bench, when half its dignity and its 
emoluments had been destroyed. He 
would heartily vote in favour of the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. MARRIOTT said, the Attorney 
General (Sir Henry James) had pro- 
tested with considerable warmth against 
the interests of the Bar being set 
up against the interests of the gene- 
ral public. He thought it would have 
been more becoming if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had waited until 
such a charge had been made. He 
(Mr. Marriott) was not aware that a 
single Member of the House had re- 
ferred to the subject, and he hoped the 
House would agree with him that they 
all had the same regard for the public 
interests as the Attorney General him- 
self. It would be a matter of great 
congratulation if the public generally 
would take more interest in these legal 
discussions. At present, when any legal 
discussion was being carried on, the 
public seemed to have a child-like faith 
in the law reformers, and especially in 
the Lord Chancellors. The whole of the 
consideration and discussion of law 
reforms was left to the lawyers and to 
the Lord Chancellors. In regard to the 
Motion now before the House, the 
reason why he objected to the abolition 
of these two high Offices was simply 
this—that it was a step in the wrong 
direction. It was another step in the 
direction they had now been travelling 
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for some seven or eight years, by which 
the power of the Lord Chancellor had 
been increased and the dignity of the 
Bench had been lowered. This was no 
idle saying; but he would attempt to 
prove it. It would be agreed that up to 
the time of the Judicature Reform Act 
of 1873 there did not exist a Bench of 
Judges in the whole of Europe—he 
might even go further, and say in the 
whole of the world, either in ancient 
or in modern times—which commanded 
more general respect than the English 
Bench of Judges. Every writer—either 
in France, Germany, or America—who 
had come over to this country, and 
studied its institutions, although he 
might find some things to which he 
would object, the one thing that re- 
ceived universal approval had always 
been the manner in which justice was 
administered in this country. The im- 
partiality, the courtesy, and the firm- 
ness of the Bench, had always been a 
subject of praise by foreign observers. 
Many had tried to trace and find out 
what were the reasons why the Bench 
of this country was so distinguished and 
so respected, as compared with the Ju- 
dicial Bench in foreign countries. He 
believed the reason to be this. 1n most 
foreign countries dependence was had 
upon a class of persons who were trained 
up for the exercise of these judicial 
functions as a portion of the Executive 
Government of the country; whereas, 
in this country, the Bench and the Bar 
had always been closely connected. The 
Bar had always been the feeding- 
ground for the Bench, and when a man 
was raised from the Bar to the Bench it 
was not customary for him to assume 
the airs which a similar claes had as- 
sumed in a foreign country; but there 
had always been the best of feeling be- 
tween the Bench and the Bar. Then, 
again, the Bench had always been in such 
a condition that it had had the pick of 
the Bar, and if it was asked why it had 
always had the pick of the Bar, he 
thought the reason was plain. The 
pay was good; the position was digni- 
fied; and a Judge, when once ap- 
pointed, had nothing to fear; and, 
what was of the same importance, he 
had nothing to hope for. Once a 
Judge, meant always a Judge. They 
talked of Puisne Judges—and the word 
‘‘puisne”’ was supposed to mean some- 
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ting with his Chief, was in no inferior 
position at all. The Chief was, of 
course, primus in his own Court, but 
the Puisne Judge occupied the same 
position, and had precisely the same 
powers of administering justice. The 
Chief simply had precedence in his own 
Court. It often came round to the turn 
of the Puisne Judge to go Circuit as 
one of the seniors, and he had then the 
patronage of a Chief Justice himself. 
All these little incidents added to the 
dignity of the Puisne Judge, and he 
had no hope of promotion. All of this 
had been changed by the Judicature 
Acts of 1873 and 1875, and by the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1870. 
From the moment a Judge got upon 
the Bench he had the thought forced 
upon him—‘‘ What will be my next 
step in promotion?” The Judicature 
Act had created two classes of Judges, 
one of which was called the Common 
Law Puisne Judges, and the other 
the Judges of the Court of Appeal; 
and, strange to say, although the Puisne 
Judges performed the most important 
functions, the Judges of Appeal were 
the Superior Court. As a matter of 
fact, it was the Puisne Judges who had 
to appear constantly before the public 
to adjudicate upon great causes. The 
great criminal and commercial causes 
were those which interested the public 
of this country, and it required Judges 
of no mean order to preside over these 
great trials. To make a man a good 
Puisne Judge it was not only necessary 
that he should be a good lawyer, but it 
was also necessary that he should be a 
man of the world—a man of tact, a man 
who was able to deal with facts, and 
who could deal with the counsel before 
him and the 12 men in the jury-box. 
Wo doubt, the duties a Puisne Judge was 
required to discharge required the pos- 
session of far more diverse qualities and 
talents than those required from a Judge 
who had merely to sit in an Appellant 
Court to consider and determine points 
of law that were generally of very little 
interest to the public at large. As he 
had said, there were now two distinct 
classes of Judges, and the real evil was 
this—that whereas the Lord Chancellor 
possessed great power before, he would 
have much greater power now, because 
upon the Lord Chancellor would depend 
the promotion of the whole of the Judges. 
The Puisne Judge could now be pro- 
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moted to be a Judge of Appeal, and the 
Judge of Appeal could be promoted to 
be a Lord of Appeal, and sent to the 
House of Lords. He desired to cast no 
imputation upon the present occupants 
of the Bench; but Judges were only 
human beings, and if they were placed 
in a position in which they might expect 
promotion they would have a temptation 
to which he thought they ought not to 
have been exposed in this manner. No 
such temptation was placed in their way 
under the old system, and it was a great 
pity that they should be subjected to it 
now. The Office of Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, the 
Office of Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
’ of Common Pleas, and the Office of Lord 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
were the great powers between the 
Chancellor and the Puisne Judges. They 
stood as asort of breakwater—and, no 
doubt, in recent reforms the late Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn did try to re- 
duce the evils of some of the reforms 
proposed by the Lord Chancellors. Who 
was most likely to understand the work- 
ing of the Common Law Courts—the 
two Lord Chancellors, who had never 
been in a Common Law Uourt in their 
lives, had never tried a jury case, and 
had never gone Circuit at an Assize, or 
the Puisne Judges? Were they likely 
to know more about the jurisdiction of 
the Common Law Courts than the late 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, who had 
passed the whole of his life in trying 
jury cases, with the greatest success and 
to the satisfaction of the whole nation ? 
It stood to reason that the Judge 
who had had most experience of the 
Common Law Courts would best under- 
stand what was required for their re- 
form. Yet the two Lord Chancellors, 
who were only accustomed to the Chan- 
cery Courts, brought in these great re- 
forms, which affected so vitally trial 
by jury. He recollected when the sug- 
gestion was first made that the Com- 
mon Law Judges should try Election 
Petitions. The one person who pro- 
tested strongly against such an arrange- 
ment was the late Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn; and the reasons which he 
laid down for his objection were very 
good. He said—what had almost come 
to pass now—that the Judges engaged 
to try these Election Petitions would 
lose part of their dignity, that they 
would be associated more or less with 
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Party politics, and the people would not 
think so well of them. He did not know 
what the experience of the House was 
now ; but very recently, when Election 
Petitions were going to be tried, he had 
heard Members who were interested in 
them say—‘‘ Who is the Judge to try 
them? Is he a Liberal appointment? 
If he is a Conservative appointment he 
will be sure to go against us.” He 
thought the Judges ought to be above 
such a suspicion. He knew that it was 
unjust to them; but he thought they 
ought not to be placed in a position 
which rendered them liable to it. The 
step now contemplated, by abolishing the 
Offices of Lord Chief Baron and Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, would certainly place more power 
in the hands of the Lord Chancellor, and 
for that reason he regarded it as an ob- 
jectionable proceeding. With regard 
to the Bar, he agreed with the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler), who moved the Resolu- 
tion now before the House, that the 
only two consistent people were the pre- 
sent Attorney General and the Home Se- 
cretary, because they had always voted 
for the abolition of these two Offices. 
They would all agree with him that 
among the most clever members of the 
Bar was the late Solicitor General of the 
Premier’s last Government, the present 
Home Secretary (Sir William Harcourt). 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was, if he mistook not, the first person 
who had thrown up his Profession at the 
Bar and become a Cabinet Minister. 
There might be others who were simi- 
larly ambitious—no doubt, in the pro- 
phetic mind of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he foresaw what 
was going to happen while he was at 
the Bar—but there might be others, 
now that what had been called the 
prizes of the Profession were to be 
abolished, who would in future look, 
not to what had been considered the 
professional prizes of the Bar, but to 
other rewards in connection with the 
Government of the day. They would 
be of opinion that it would be better 
to become a Cabinet Minister than to 
be a Judge, now that they could not 
reach the position of Lord Chief Baron 
or Lord Chief Justice—that it would be 
better to occupy a position where they 
called magistrates over the coals, and 
even sometimes reversed the decision of 
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a Judge. That might be the new am- 
bition ; but it was going away from the 
old traditions of the Bar, and he thought 
that evil would follow when they got rid 
of those traditions. He should prefer to 
see the Bar kept within its own line. 
If they were successful they were re- 
warded, and the rewards they received 
were fully appreciated by the public 
generally. He was sorry to see the 
old customs broken through by right 
hon. and learned Gentlemen who sat 
on the Bench below; and for these 
reasons, and because he thought the 
abolition of these two Offices would only 
increase the power of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and decrease that of the Bench, 
he should vote in favour of the Resolu- 
tion moved by the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton. 

Mr. GREGORY would only, at that 
hour, say a very few words, and he 
would not have risen at all if it were 
not for the fact that allusion had been 
made to the part he had taken in con- 
nection with the provisions of the Act 
and the Order in Council. As had been 
stated, he had had the pleasure of co- 
operating with his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General and another 
hon. Member of that House in attempt- 
ing to carry out what they considered to 
be the scope of the Judicature Act, by 
including, in one great Division, the 
whole of the Common Law jurisdiction. 
He had also had the satisfaction of sup- 
porting a Motion to this effect in the Law 
Institution. No doubt, there was at that 
time considerable difficulty in getting 
the Act into operation, because, as the 
holders of the Offices were in existence, 
provision could only be made for the 
future; but he had always considered it 
desirable that some alteration should be 
made in the direction which had now 
been taken. A good deal had been said 
as to the failure of the Judicature Act, 
and of the evils which it had introduced. 
He had seconded a Motion made by the 
Attorney General in the last Parliament, 
which had for its object the remedying 
of those evils, as far as they could do so 
in that House. He admitted that there 
had been delay in the administration of 
justice; but he did not altogether admit 
that the Judicature Act had been such a 
failure as was alleged. On the contrary, 
he believed that many of its provisions 
had proved highly beneficial to the public. 
Many of the complaints which had been 
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made in regard to the administration of 
justice, had reference to matters which 
were beyond the operation of the Act. 
For instance, they had thrown more 
duties upon the Judges than was for- 
merly the case by additional Circuits. 
And not only had they increased the 
labours of the Judges, but they had 
taken them out of the Courts just at the 
time their presence there was necessary 
for the due administration of justice. 
Although these were well-founded causes 
of complaint, they were not due to the 
operation of the Judicature Act; nor, in 
his opinion, did they bear upon the 
subject under discussion. The present 
question was not whether they were to 
diminish the existing number of the 
Judges, because they would have to ap- 
point new Judges whether these par- 
ticular Offices were continued or not, 
and, consequently, there would be no 
diminution in thenumber of Judges upon 
the Bench. The only question was 
whether they were to continue what he 
might call nominal Offices. That was 
really what the question came to, stripped 
of all extraneous matter. They had 
already gone to this extent; they had 
consolidated all the lower branches in the 
Courts; they had consolidated all the 
proceedings in the Courts; they had 
consolidated the Masters, the servants, 
and the Officers of the Courts. Every 
Judge they appointed was a Judge of 
the High Court of Justice, and not the 
Judge of a Division. Practically speak- 
ing, all difference had ceased to exist, and 
yet they were now asked to continue the 
Heads of Departments which had no 
real existence. For what reason should 
they do this? All the ground he had 
heard assigned was that, by discon- 
tinuing these Offices, they weakened the 
Court of Appeal, and by continuing 
these particular Offices they might get 
a better class of gentlemen to undertake 
the judicial functions of the country. 
As regarded the Courts of Appeal, he 
ventured to think that without these high 
Officers—the Lord Chief Baron and the 
LordChief Justice of the Courtof Common 
Pleas—the Court of Appeal was suffi- 
ciently strong as it stood, and that there 
was no cause to complain of the opera- 
tion or working of it. There were six 
Judges in the Court of Appeal, with the 
Master of the Rolls, the Lord Chief 
Justice, and the Lord Chancellor to assist 
ifnecessary. During the last 10 years 
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the Lord Chief Baron and the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas had 
sat but very seldom in the Court of Ap- 
peal. They had only sat in one or two 
eases, and had consequently not given 
to the Court any individual strength. 
Then, as regarded the effect of the ar- 
rangement upon the Bar and the open- 
ing it gave to men at the Bar, he was 
by no means prepared to say that the 
most successful advocate always made 
the best Judge. He had known, within 
his own experience, instances which 
tended to prove the contrary of that pro- 
position. A forensic mind was not 
always a judicial mind, and, with great 
respect to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
men who had performed the functions 
of Lord Chief Justice and Lord Chief 
Baron during the last 10 years, he had 
no hesitation in saying that there many 
of the Puisne Judges who would have 
discharged the duties equally well. In- 
deed, he should have preferred, per- 
sonally, to try a case before many of the 
Puisne Judges rather than some of 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen who, 
in a series of years, had filled the 
higher Offices in question. He could 
mention the names of Puisne Judges, 
not only within the last 10 years, but 
extending over the last 20, 30, and 40 
years, who were equal to any men who 
ever filled the superior Offices. It 
seemed to be supposed that the public 
would altogether lose the services of the 
higher class of the Bar if they abolished 
these Offices. He ventured to think 
that they would not; they would still 
have the appointments of Judges of Ap- 
peal as professional prizes, together 
with the Office of Lord Chief Justice, 
the Office of Master of the Rolls, and the 
Office of Lord Chancellor. Surely, these 
were prizes sufficient to attract the 
highest intellect of the Bar. It was 
said, on the other hand, that they ought 
not to hold out the hope of promotion 
to the Judges. He certainly thought 
that was an argument which could have 
no weight in the present day. There 
was no Judge who would condescend to 
do anything unbecoming his position or 
his country for the sake of obtaining a 
higher position; but, at the same time, 
he did think that the holding out of a 
prospect of promotion was of advantage 
rather than otherwise to the Judicial 
Bench. For these reasons, he was of 
opinion that it was desirable to give 
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effect to the Order in Council and, 
in so doing, to carry out the spirit 
and intention of the Judicature Act. 
With respect to the opinion of those 
with whom he was professionally con- 
nected he might confirm the statement 
which had been made by his hon. and 
learned Friend +he Attorney General, 
He had had much pleasure in present- 
ing a Petition in their behalf in favour 
of this Order in Council, and praying 
the House to adopt it. That Petition 
was unanimously agreed to by the Law 
Institute of which he was a member. 
The question was specially brought be- 
fore the Council of the Institute after 
due notice had been given, and it was 
fully considered and discussed. As the 
Council were elected in order to watch 
over the interests of several thousands of 
persons, they might be taken to bea 
representative body upon questions of 
this kind. They regarded it not in the 
slightest degree as a Party question, but 
as a question affecting the administra- 
tion of justice, and in that light they 
had considered it. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS desired 
to say a very few words upon the ques- 
tion, and would promise that, at that 
hour of the night, they should be very 
few. He wished to speak in the first 
place as an earnest law reformer, not in 
any Conservative sense, but as one who 
heartily and sincerely desired to see the 
present system of law thoroughly re- 
formed. But he wished also to speak 
altogether unconnected with the Profes- 
sion to which he had the honour to be- 
long. He felt strongly on the point 
raised by the Resolution, and he would 
very shortly state to the House the rea- 
sons which had induced him, after very 
careful consideration, to come to the con- 
clusion he had been forced to arrive at in 
the matter. He quite agreed that in mat- 
ters of this kind they were not for a mo- 
ment to take the Judges themselves as 
having any vested rightsor interests that 
ought to interfere with the public welfare 
in a matter of this kind. He would say 
exactly the same of the Bar, that they 
had no vested interests in any of the ap- 
pointments, and that it;was not necessary, 
so far as the public interests were con- 
cerned, that their future prospects should 
be made a question of consideration. 
When he came to the meeting of the 
Bar to which his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General alluded 
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just now, he was quite sure that if the 
members of the Chancery Bar had been 
excluded because they did not know 
anything of the Common Law Bar in 
regard to the intricacies of the procedure 
in the Common Law Courts—-— 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) was understood to say 
that there were no members of the 
Chancery Bar present at the meeting in 
question. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS differed 
from the Attorney General. He had 
been told that a large number of Chan- 
cery barristers were present, and that 
they took part in the proceedings. He 
believed he was right in making that 
assertion: He was sorry to feel com- 
pelled also to differ from his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory). His hon. and 
learned Friend told the House that he 
had presented a Petition to the House 
on behalf of the attornies in favour of 
the Order in Council. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman explained the reason 
why the Petition was adopted; and if it 
was the reason on which the attornies de- 
termined to supportthe Order in Council, 
no doubt, any body of men simply acting 
upon the premises suggested by his hon. 
and learned Friend, must have come to 
the same conclusion. How was it that 
his hon. and learned Friend explained 
the Petition. He said that it was neces- 
sary that all the traditions of the Courts 
of Justice should be thrown over, in 
order to do away with the difficulty of 
arranging the business; and, therefore, 
he added, the question was whether the 
purely nominal Offices should be con- 
tinued or not. If that was the question 
put before the Council of the Law In- 
stitute, he did not see how they could 
come to any other conclusion than they 
did. Ifthese were purely nominal Offices, 
and there was nothing more to justify 
their being kept up, they ought to be 
abolished at once. That reason might ex- 
plain the position taken up by the Council 
of the Law Institution; but, at the same 
time, it rendered the Petition presented 
by them absolutely valueless for all pur- 
poses connected with the present vote. 
It was satisfactory to know that the Re- 
solution was brought forward by an 
hon. and learned Member of the Profes- 
sion, who would not have brought it 
forward if he did not think he was act- 
ing in the interests of the Profession at 
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large. His impression was, that the 
working of the Judicature Act, if the 
views advocated by the Attorney Gene- 
ral on this particular question were car- 
ried into effect, would considerably 
lower the position of the Common Law 
Judges. Hedid not say that the Judges 
did not occupy the same position in the 
public estimation that they had occupied 
hitherto, but that it would be found that 
the men who accepted those appoint- 
ments were not of the same status as 
had, up to the present time, been ap- 
pointed. This was not a case in which 
the supply was always equal to the de- 
mand, It was necessary, in order to 
secure the thorough confidence of the 
public and the Bench, that it should be 
filled by the best men of the Profession 
that could be found to fill it. Everyone 
knew that it was much easier in the time 
of the 12 Judges to find the best men to 
fill the station of Common Law Judge, 
than it was when they numbered 18. 
The more the number was increased the 
greater was the difficulty in getting 
them. Let it be considered whether the 
step about to be taken was likely to 
diminish the difficulty. At the present 
time Her Majesty’s Government had not 
simply to pick out 18 men, but also to fill 
the appointments for six Judges in the 
Court of Appeal, superior in rank, dig- 
nity, and in the character of the work 
which they had to perform to the Com- 
mon Law Judges. As this went on the 
result would be that the best men of the 
Profession would not take the Office of 
Common Law Judge; they would wait 
to see whether their chance would not 
be better by being made a Judge of the 
Court of Appeal. He would not say 
whether the Judges gave up their emo- 
luments, or whether or not they sacri- 
ficed them ; but he believed, in the vast 
majority of cases, that the Common Law 
Judges did sacrifice income when they 
accepted the Judicial Office. Under the 
old system the 12 Judges did every- 
thing ; they formed the Court of Appeal, 
and were the only Judges to whom the 
public had to look. Buta new order of 
Judges had now been created, and, that 
being so, in the interests of the public, 
the best Judges that could be obtained 
ought to be appointed; and associated 
with these Judges, who had, probably, 
been brought up to practice only, there 
should be some men who had seen more 
of the habits and business of the world, 
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He believed it was of immense advan-|so great that the Judges would not be 
tage to the Common Law Courts that! able to get through them, and three 


their Chiefs should be men who had 
been in Parliament, who had filled the 
Offices of Solicitor and Attorney Ge- 
neral, who knew exactly what was the 
course of Business in that House, and 
who knew, besides, more generally than 
lawyers usually did, what was going on 
in the world. But one result of this 
measure would be that all those men 
would disappear, except the Lord Chief 
Justice of England. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
would not deny that it was of impor- 
tance that these Judges should be ap- 
pointed at once, because there was so 
much business in the Courts that every 
day the appointments were delayed was 
so much loss to the country. This 


Order had now been before the House | 
Her Majesty’s | that being done. The respective Chiefs 


some 20 or 30 days. 








more Judges would have to be ap- 
pointed to the Appeal Courts. There 
would then be nine Superior Judges ; 
and the inevitable result would be, as 
he had before pointed out, that the best 
men at the Bar would not sit on the 
Common Law Bench. He suggested 
that it would be a great advantage to 
the public if, at all events, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England should have 
two other Judges to assist him as the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
the Chief Baron to assist him as Vice 
President. No one had a higher re- 
spect than himself for the Lord Chief 
Justice; but he objected that all the pa- 
tronage of the three Judgeships should, 
in future, be vested in him. He held 
there could not be the slightest reason for 


Government had had this Order in| were absolutely irresponsible for the pa- 


their mind for the abolition of these | 
Offices, and knew that they would | 


tronage of which they disposed, and there 
would be the same absence of respon- 


have to hear what the House of| sibility if it were vested in one of them 


Commons would say upon the sub-/| only. 


It would, he believed, be better 


ject. The reason why the appointments! for all the Judges that they. should 
had not been made at once was that| have, under the direction of the Lord 
Her Majesty’s Government knew, if| Chief Justice, other Judges sitting in 
these Offices were retained, they must | their Courtsof greaterexperience. What- 
appoint A and B, men who had been in| ever might happen to the Order in 
that House, and who had experience of | question, he trusted Her Majesty’s Go- 


public affairs quite irrespective of their 
Profession, and who had not accepted 
the position because they knew that, 
after this Order came into force, they 
would be sunk to the level of the 
Puisne Judges. When the present Or- 
der came into force, not A and.B, but 
Y¥ and Z, would be appointed; and the 
loss would not be to the Profession, but 
to the suitors. Again, he believed it 
would be one of the worst things if the 
Judges of the Court of Appeal did not 
associate themselves on Circuit-with the 
business of the other Courts. The Di- 
visional Courts had been so much thrown 
into the shade, that the suitors were 
making more appeals to the Supreme 
Court than before. In 1876 there were 
111 appeals; in 1877, 216; and during 
the last two years there had been, for 
each year, from 240 to 250. The sit- 
tings of the Divisional Courts were, 
therefore, becoming less and less im- 
portant. Suitors would go to the Court 
of Appeal; and the consequence would 
be that the number of appeals would be 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 





vernment would take into consideration 
the necessity of appointing some As- 
sistant Judges of the same class as the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and 
Lord Chief Baron ; and that they would 
not allow all the patronage hitherto dis- 
posed of by the Judges to be entirely in 
the hands of the Lord Chief Justice. 
He had endeavoured to show that, in 
course of time, the lines they were pro- 
ceeding upon would necessitate the ap- 
pointment of three more Judges. He 
believed our Commercial Code would 
never have been in its present state had 
it not been for such men as tried the 
the civil causes at Guildhall; and he 
trusted that some step would be taken 
to ensure that the Common Law Bench 
should continue to be reserved for the 
best men at the Bar. Indeed, he could 
conceive no greater danger to the public 
than that such men should refuse to sit 
upon that Bench; and, therefore, he 
believed if the Order was passed, a step 
would be takén in the wrong direc- 


tion. 
4 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, if 
he could agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the effect the Order would 
have upon the position of the Common 
Law Judges in the future, he should 
certainly not support it; for he could 
not conceive anything more necessary 
than to maintain the character and pub- 
lic esteem of the Common Law Judges. 
The right hon. Gentleman had, several 
times in the course of his speech, re- 
ferred to the 12 Judges in the old days, 
and pointed out how much more difficult 
it was to find 18 suitable men than 12. 
It was impossible to go back to the 
condition of things which existed in the 
days of the 12 Judges. He could not 
agree that the fact of having two 
Judges, to be called Chiefs though they 
had no subjects, and of their having 
somewhat higher salaries, could raise 
the level of the whole of the Common 
Law Judges of England. The right 
hon. Gentleman argued that the ordi- 
nary Judges would be degraded in the 
opinion of the people of England if two 
Chief Justiceships were abolished. He 
had also, in other quarters, heard lan- 
guage of contempt for what were called 
Ordinary Judges as compared with the 
so-called Superior Judges ; but that had 
surprised him less than the language of 
the right hon. Gentleman. When he 
was first a member of the Bar there 
were many Judges for whom he had the 
greatest veneration—he might say fear ; 
but they were ordinary Common Law 
Judges—Park, Maule, and Blackburn 
—and certainly they did not derive 
their dignity or authority from the fact 
that Lord Denman presided in one Court 
and Chief Baron Pollock in another. 
Pollock and Denman were eminent men, 
and in their time had been Solicitors and 
Attorneys General; but Blackburn, Park, 
and the other ordinary Common Law 
Judges, did not derive their authority and 
weight with the people of England from 
the fact that these eminent men were Chiefs 
in their Courts. What was the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman? He (Sir 
William Harcourt) confessed it seemed 
to him that the right hon. Gentleman 
entertained an empty and chimerical ap- 
prehension, and he believed that the 
authority of the ordinary Puisne Judges 
of England would be what it always had 
been, and would rest chiefly on their 
character, and greatly on their abilities. 
The morecharacterand abilitiesthey had, 
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the higher would they stand in the esti- 
mation of the people of England, and it 
was a mistake to suppose that they were 
going to shine with the borrowed light 
of their visionary Chiefs, who, although 
they had a little additional salary, had 
nothing else, not even a finer robe, to add 
to their weight. He confessed he was 
astonished at the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s mode of dealing with that 
weighty and respectable Institution, 
the Incorporated Law Society. He 
thought his hon. and learned Friend 
opposite the Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory) must be surprised that 
the Judges of England, who were sup- 
posed to be rather a smart and intel- 
ligent body, were entirely deceived by 
the way in which the question was put. 
He (Sir William Harcourt) could not 
think that the Heads of the Profession 
of Solicitors and Attorneys of England 
were deceived. Did the House suppose 
that they did not understand this ques- 
tion as well as the House did, and a good 
deal better? They were the people most 
interested in the question, and certainly 
had no interest in degrading the charac- 
ter of the Ordinary Judges; and he did 
think their decision, and that of the 
Judges ought to weigh with the House 
more than that of anyone else. What 
an extraordinary thing it was that the 
Ordinary Judges had voted for a proceed- 
ing which was to degrade themselves— 
that a majority of 20 to 5 Judges should 
come forward to vote for a proceeding 
which, in the eyes of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, degraded them in the 
opinion of the people of England. The 
late Solicitor General (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) seemed to think the method in 
which the matter had been brought be- 
fore the Judges unfair, and he hinted at 
some means by which the Government 
might have brought some pressure to 
bear upon them ; but he could not under- 
stand how, in any possible form, pressure 
could have been brought to bear upon 
them. Really, when the House was 
going to determine a particular question 
of this kind, when only a limited number 
of Members were able to form an opinion 
upon it from personal experience, if they 
did not take the overwhelming opinion 
of the Judges, and the opinion of such 
a Body as the Incorporated Law Society, 
upon it, he did not understand on what 
ground they were to proceed, unless, of 
course, they went on the sentimental 
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ground of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler), and he had indulged ina 
lofty tone of sentiment that night, ex- 
pressing his views in certainly more 
poetical language than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) as to 
those Superior Chiefs and those very 
Ordinary Judges. He invoked them 
with the eloquence they all recognized 
he possessed to continue the ‘‘ picturesque 
peculiarities ’’ of the Chiefships. That 
many of them were picturesque he (Sir 
William Harcourt) had no doubt, and 
that many of them might have peculiari- 
ties he did not deny; but the “ pictur- 
esque peculiarities’? were to be main- 
tained, ‘‘lest,””-—as his hon. and learned 
Friend said, with that sentiment which 
always met with the response of the 
other side — he did not know whe- 
ther the hon. and learned Member 
used the exact words; but it was 
in the spirit of —‘‘ we Americanize 
our institutions.” He said—‘‘ If you 
do not preserve these picturesque pecu- 
liarities you will be having Judges who 
will whittle away at the Bench.”’ That 
was the hon. and learned Member’s 
view of the Ordinary Judges. He (Sir 
William Harcourt) did not think that 
either the ‘‘ picturesque peculiarities” 
of the language of his hon. and learned 
Friend, or the somewhat sombre views 
of the right hon. Gentleman, were likely 
to relegate the 18 Common Law Judges 
of England to the position they appre- 
hended. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, at the close of his speech, 
really did seem to feel that he could no 
longer fight for these shadowy Chief- 
ships; and he dropped the suggestion 
that, perhaps, after all, there was no 
use having three Chiefs when they had 
only one body of Judges, and that they 
might have one Chief with two Vice 
Presidents. He (Sir William Harcourt) 
did not know that two Vice Presidents 
would do any more than the Chiefs to 
lift the character of these Puisne 
Judges. But the right hon. Gentleman 
did make one suggestion in which he 
(Sir William Harcourt) did not differ 
from him altogether—namely, as to the 
enormous accumulation of patronage in 
the hands of one Judge. He would 
only speak for himself, and give his own 
individual opinion; but it certainly 
seemed to him that this matter, which 
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was not included in the Order in Coun- 
cil before the House, might very well 
be considered on some future occasion. 
He did not wish at all to enter a strong 
protest against the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman on this subject, and he 
would not any longer detain the House, 
as it seemed to him all had been said on 
the subject that could be said. It was 
some satisfaction to the Attorney Gene- 
ral and himself to think that in voting 
for this Order in Council they would be 
maintaining principles on this Bench 
that they had always supported. 

Mr. WARTON said, he felt very 
deeply on this subject—a subject which, 
in comparison with other matters that 
had lately occupied the attention of the 
Government, had had but a small frac- 
tion of time devoted to it; and, even if 
this were to be the last time he were to 
speak—not that he hoped it would be— 
he should still trespass on the indulgence 
of the House on a question which 
touched not only the independence of 
the Judicial Bench, but a far deeper 
and more important matter—the Monar- 
chical principle. They had reached a 
time when they had even in the Cabinet 
cradle Republicanism. There was a 
disposition abroad which savoured of 
Republicanism, and it was to be wit- 
nessed in many things which had been 
brought forward by the Government. 
There were these terms ‘‘ President,”’ 
‘Vice President,’’ and soon. He was 
taking these things from the legal docu- 
ments of the Judges, and he did not 
justify their use, from whatever quarter 
they came. The tendency was to dis- 
parage Monarchical principles, and one 
reason why he valued these ancient 
Offices under discussion was because 
they showed they had come from the 
fountain of honour, and that we were 
loyal and obedient subjects of the 
Crown. The titles of Lord Chief Baron 
and Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas should, from their very antiquity, 
if for no other reason, be retained. In 
the age in which they lived they must 
not lose sight of the practical, and the 
tone of the speech of the still learned 
Home Secretary was so severely practi- 
cal that the right hon. Gentleman must 
have got up in pure wantonness of 
power to acknowledge a principle re- 
cognized by one of the great orators of 
antiquity—namely, always to meet se- 
riousness with ridicule, and ridicule with 
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Gentleman should have been directing 
a jury—he and the learned Attorney 
General ought to be filling those posts 
they now sought to destroy. An impor- 
tant argument which had been used in 
the course of the discussion had not 
been answered. Ho did not scruple to 
say that one reason why they had come 
to this pass was because they had had a 
succession of Lord Chancellors distin- 
guished for their knowledge of Equity, 
their great piety, and their ignorance of 
the law. Standing up, as he did, for 
the honour of the old Common Law, he 
did not wish to see its dignity detracted 
from more than was absolutely necessary, 
and for this reason he disregarded all 
the votes of these Equity Judges. The 
late Lord Chief Justice had been referred 
to; and when reference was made to that 
great man most of them were touched— 
he himself was touched almost to tears ; 
and he could not help remembering how, 
at the end of a great trial, which none 
but he could have tried, and which, 
should such a case arise in the future, 
there would be no Judge to do justice 
to, Chief Justice Cockburn had said he 
hoped to have some place in the affec- 
tionate remembrance of the Bar. This 
great man did live in the affectionate 
remembrance of the Bar. What was 
now taking place reminded him of the 
old fable of the dying lion. The meaner 
animals around the lion waited until his 
last gasp before they commenced to at- 
tack him, Had the great Judge lived 
until to-day, he would have protested as 
valiantly against the proposed change as, 
years gone by, he fought for and saved 
the fortunes of a Government—that of 
Lord Palmerston. This was another 
reason for preserving men of this class 
on the Bench. [‘‘ Question!’’] This 
was the Question. He was about to 
illustrate the difference between two 
classes of men by what had occurred 
in the House. When the Government 
of Lord Palmerston was trembling in 
the balance, and there had already been 
an adverse vote given against it in the 
other House, the brief in the House of 
Commons was sent to a not very remark- 
able man, an ordinary Judge, a very 
respectable man in his way, the kind of 
man they would have filling all the posts 
on the Bench after this Order in Council 
had become law. He was not the man 
who should have been intrusted with 
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seriousness. The right hon. and learned | such a brief; but the defence was taken 


up by Cockburn, and the Government 
were saved by one of that class which 
the House was just about to banish from 





| 





the Bench. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 110 ; Noes 


178: Majority 68. 


AYES. 


Alexander, Colonel C. 
Allen, W. 8. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aylmer, Capt. J. E. F, 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. 
Bellingham, A. H. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Biddell, W. 
Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Bourke, right hon. R. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J. F. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruce, hon. T. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clarke, E. 
Coddington, W. 
Compton, F. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Col. hn. L. P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Feilden, Major-General 
R. J 


Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Gore-Langton, W. 8. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grantham, W. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J..C. D. 
Hicks, E. 
Hinchingbrook, Visc. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Home, Captain D. M. 
Hope, rt. hn. A.J. B.B. 
Kennard, Col. EB. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Knight, F. W. 


X 2 


Leamy, E. 

Leighton, 8. 

Levett, T. J. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Loder, R. 

Long, W. H. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Mac Iver, D. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Manners,rt. hn. Lord J. 
Marriott, W. T. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Metge, R. H. 

Mills, Sir C. H. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Moss, R. 
Mowbray,rt.hn.SirJ.R. 
Mulholland, J. 
Murray, C. J. 
Newport, Viscount 
Northcote, H. 8. 
O’Donnell, F. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 

Patrick, R. W. C. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Powell, W. 

Power, R. 

Puleston, J. H. 
Rankin, J. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 

Round, J. . 

Sandon, Viscount 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 
Scott, M. D. 

Severne, J. E. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor, rt. hn. Col. T.E. 
Thornhill, T. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Warton, C. N. 
Watney, J. 

Whitley, E. 

Wilmot, Sir H. 

Winn, R. 

Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 

Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Fowler, H. H. 
Giffard, Sir H. §, 
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O’Beirne, Major F. Simon, Serjeant J. 
NOES. O’Conor, D. M. Smithwick, J. F. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 

Agar - Robartes, hon. 
<0. 

Agnew, W. 

Ainsworth, D. 

Allen, H. G. 

Armitstead, G. 

Arnold, A. 

Ashley, hon. E. M. 

Balfour, J. B. 

Balfour, J. 8. 

Barran, J. 

Bass, A. 

Bolton, J. C. 

Boord, T. W. 

Bradlaugh, C. 

Brand, H. R. 

Brassey, T. 

Brett, R. B. 

Bright, rt. hon. J. 

Brooks, M. 

Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 

Bryce, J. 

Burt, T. 

Buszard, M. C. 

Buxton, F. W. 

Campbell, R. F. F. 

Campbell- Bannerman, 
H 


Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn. H. C.E. 
Chitty, J. W. 

Clarke, J. C. 

Cohen, A. 

Collings, J. 

Collins, E. 

Colthurst, Col. D. la T. 
Commins, A. 

Cotes, C. C. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Craig, W. Y. 

Creyke, R. 

Cropper, J. 

Cross, J. K. 

Crum, A. 

Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Davey, H. 

Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 

Davies, W. 

Dickson, J. 

Dilke, A. W. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Duff, rt. hon. M. E. G. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Earp, T. 

Edwards, H. 
Edwards, P. 

Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Errington, G. 

Evans, T. W. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fawcett, rt. hon. H, 


Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 

Findlater, W. 

Firth, J. F. B. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 

W. W. 

Fitzwilliam, hn. H. W. 

Foljambe, C. G. 8. 

Forster, Sir C. 

Fort, R. 

Fowler, W. 

Fry, L. 

Fry, T. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 

Gladstone, H. J. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Gordon, Sir A. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 

Grant, A. 

Grant, Sir G. M. 

Gray, E. D. 

Gregory, G. B. 

Grenfell, W. H. 

Grey, A. H. G. 

Guest, M. J. 

Hamilton, J. G. C. 

Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
Si eA 


Hartington, Marq. of 

Hastings, G. W. 

Hayter, Sir A. D. 

Henry, M. 

Herschell, Sir F. 

Hill, A. 8. 

Hill, T. R. 

Hollond, J. R. 

Holms, J. 

Holms, W. 

Hopwood, C. H. 

Illingworth, A. 

James, C. 

James, Sir H. 

Jardine, R. 

Jenkins, D. J. 

Johnson, E. 

Johnson, W. M. 

Kingscote, Col. R.N. F. 

Kinnear, J. 

Lawson, Sir W. 

Laycock, R. 

Lea, T. 

Leatham, W. H. 

Lee, H. 

Lefevre, right hon, G. 
J.8. 


Lewis, C. E. 

Mackie, R. B. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
‘M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Martin, P. 

Martin, R. B. 

Mason, H. 

Molloy, B. C. 

Monk, C. J. 

Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morley, A. 

Morley, S. 

Mundella, rt.hon. A.J. 
Nolan, Major J. P. 





O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 


The 
O’Shea, W. H. 
Palmer, C. M. 


Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Summers, W. 
Thompson, T. C. 


Palmer, G. Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Palmer, J. H. Hanbury- 

Pease, A. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Peddie, J. D. Waugh, E. 

Philips, R. N. Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Pugh, L. P. Whitworth, B. 
Pulley, J. Williams, 8. C. E. 
Ralli, P. Williamson, S. 
Ramsay, J. Willis, W. 


Ramsden, Sir J. 


Wilson, Sir M. 





Reed, Sir E. J. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Reid, R. T. Woodall, W. 
Rendel, 8. Woolf, 8. 
Richardson, T. 

Roberts, J. TELLERS. 
Rylands, P. Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Sexton, T. Kensington, Lord 
Shield, H. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 11th February, 1881. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commitrezr — Highway 
Acts, appointed. 

Pustic Brits — First Reading — Universities 
(Scotland) (Voting) * (32). 

Second Reading—Consolidated Fund *. 


AFGHANISTAN—RETENTION OF CAN- 
DAHAR. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorpv WAVENEY, in rising to move 
an Address for further Papers relating 
to the retention or abandonment of Can- 
dahar which have been communicated 
for the information of the Home or 
Indian Government by civil or military 
officers, said, the question of the reten- 
tion of Candahar was of a most impor- 
tant character. He maintained that, 
since attention was first called to the 
intended abandonment of that city, 
public interest in the matter had grown 
till it pervaded every class, his own 
opinion being that the proposed step 
would be equivalent to the abandon- 
ment of Gibraltar. Indeed, it was re- 
garded by many men who were compe- 
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tent to form an opinion upon it as one 
of vital consequence to our position in 
India. He felt assured that there were 
many documents in the Government 
archives which would afford valuable 
information in relation to it, which could 
properly be laid before Parliament as 
tending to the elucidation of so impor- 
tant a subject, which they could not 
wish to keep back from the country, 
and which they would have an easy way 
of presenting if his Motion were carried. 
Among the documents of the kind to 
which he referred was the Memorandum 
of Lord Napier of Magdala, which sin- 
gularly illustrated the difference between 
official and general public knowledge on 
the subject. The document was a most 
remarkable one, supporting the opinion 
of many persons already formed upon 
the subject ; and they should have the 
documents upon which some of the as- 
sertions in that document were based. 
There had been so much hypothesis and 
uncertainty upon the question that it 
was most desirable that they should have 
all the authentic information on the 
subject which it was in the power of 
the Government to furnish. The Me- 
morandum he referred to stated that 
if Candahar were abandoned by us it 
would be said by the Afghans that 
Ayoub Khan had driven us out, and 
Lord Napier added that that would 
be partly true. There might also be in- 
cluded, for instance, an important letter 
which recently appeared in Zhe Standard 
and in Zhe Morning Post. The writer 
was no ambitious soldier, desirous of 
war for professional advancement, but 
one who was well known in this country, 
as well as in India, for his historical accu- 
racy, his judgment, and discretion—he 
meant Colonel Malleson. That distin- 
guished officer had had an experience of 
India of upwards of 30 years; and he 
declared that the contemplated surrender 
of Candahar was viewed with absolute 
horror by the Native officers of the 
Indian Army, who complained that that 
which had been won with so much diffi- 
culty and bloodshed should be so lightly 
abandoned. He (Lord Waveney) had a 
list of the names of gentlemen who had 
expressed their opinions on the Candahar 
question, and mustcertainlycomplain that 
but few of those opinions were officially be- 
fore the House. They were: Lord Napier 
of Magdala, Lord Strathnairn, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Sir William Merewether 
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(late), Sir George Malcolm, Sir Frede- 
rick Roberts, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir 
Michael Biddulph, Sir Edmund Hamley, 
Sir George Lawrence, Sir Edwin John- 
son, Sir Frederick Haines, Sir Henry 
Green, Sir Arnold Kemball, Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir Fitzjames Stephen, Sir 
Bartle Frere, Major General Parke, 
Colonel Donald Macnabb, and Colonel 
Malleson. It was very desirable that 
the statements of these authorities should 
be before the House ; and he, therefore, 
hoped there would be no objection to the 
production of the Papers for which he 
moved, and which he set out in a list 
which he begged to hand to the noble 
Viscount the Under Secretary of State 
for India. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for further Papers relating to 
the retention or abandonment of Candahar 
which have been communicated for the in- 
formation of the Home or Indian Govern- 
ment by civil or military officers.—(Zhe Lord 
Waveney.) 


Viscount ENFIELD: My Lords, I 
think that neither my*Znoble Friend 
(Lord Waveney) nor your Lordships 
will expect me to go at any length into, 
or indeed to notice, the main question 
whether Candahar should be perma- 
nently occupied or not. But I will re- 
ply, in a very few sentences, to his 
appeal as to whether any further Cor- 
respondence upon§ that:very interesting 
and important question will be intro- 
duced to your Lordships’ notice. A 
similar Question was addressed to my 
noble Friend,the Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Hartington) last 
week in ‘‘ another place,” when my noble 
Friend said that, while he thought there 
was no obligation on the part of the 
Government, to produce private official 
Memoranda of such Correspondence bear- 
ing on this subject, still, he would con- 
sider whether it would not be possible 
to supply the two Houses of Parliament 
with further information bearing upon 
the point. My noble Friend, since that 
time, has had the subject further under 
his consideration ; and I believe I am 
justified in saying that he has looked 
over very valuable and interesting Memo- 
randa and Correspondence—although not 
perhaps of an official character— bearing 
upon this subject, and that he is now 
considering what portion of that Cor- 
respondence and of those Memoranda 
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might properly be submitted to Parlia- 
ment. Owing, however, to the confi- 
dential character of some of the Papers, 
it has been necessary for my noble 
Friend to consult the distinguished per- 
sons from whom they have emanated, 
with a view to obtaining their consent 
to such communications being laid be- 
fore Parliament; and until my noble 
_ Friend has received their consent, he 
will not, of course, do so. Such, I be- 
lieve, is the Secretary of State’s in- 
tention ; and, although I cannot answer 
as to the particular persons whose 
opinions will be presented, I think I 
may assure my noble Friend (Lord 
Waveney) that the Secretary of State 
will be in a position to present them 
before the debate of which Notice has 
been given by the noble Earl the late 
Viceroy of India (the Earl of Lytton) 
for the 24th. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, that, after 
the assurance of his noble Friend, he 
would not, of course, proceed with the 
Motion. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


The Royal Commission 


MALTA—PETITIONS OF THE MALTESE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS AND OF THE 
PEOPLE OF MALTA. 

QUESTION. 


Eart DE LA WARR asked the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, If there 
is any objection to laying upon the 
Table of the House any further Corre- 
spondence or Papers relative to the af- 
fairs of Malta, especially with reference 
to certain representations and Petitions 
which had been addressed by the Mal- 
tese people to the Imperial Govern- 
ment ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, that in point of fact there 
was no Correspondence such as that re- 
ferred to by the noble Earl (Earl de la 
Warr) in addition to that which was 
laid on the Table in September last, 
with the exception of a letter written 
by a member of the Council, which 
merely repeated statements to be found 
in the Papers already produced. That 
being the case, he (the Earl of Kim- 
berley) did not suppose the noble Earl 
would move for the production of that 
one Paper. 


Viscount Enfield 
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HIGHWAY ACTS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the operation 
of the Highway Acts, and also to con- 
sider whether it might be desirable to 
consolidate and amend the same, said, 
that on an early day he would submit 
the names of the Committee. He in- 
tended that the Committee should be 
composed of the same Peers as served 
on that of last year. 


Moved, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the operation of the Highway 
Acts, and also to consider whether it may be 
desirable to consolidate and amend the same.— 
(The Earl De La Warr.) ; 


On Question ? agreed to. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL DISTRESS, AND LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1870 — THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
LAND—THE EVIDENCE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
asked, When the Evidence taken before 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners on Agri- 
culture, and also before Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the working of the Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland) Act, 1870, will be circulated ? 
In doing so, the noble Lord said, that as 
soon as the Coercion Bill, which was 
now before the House of Commons, was 
passed into law, a Land Bill was likely 
to be introduced, for that was the course 
pursued in 1870. First, they had a 
temporary Coercion Bill, and then a 
permanent Confiscation Bill. If the re- 
commendations cuntained in the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the working of the Land 
Act of 1870, and which were presided 
over by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Bessborough), were to be carried out, 
most decidedly the Land Bill to be 
brought forward would be most excep- 
tional and curious, and would be founded 
on principles which had never yet been 
sanctioned by any Parliament. Their 
Lordships, however, had not seen any of 
the evidence taken by the Commissioners, 
and as these Bodies had been appointed 
not only for the purpose of informing 
the Government, but for the purpose of 
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giving information to Parliament and 
the public generally, no Bill could pos- 
sibly be well considered as fair and just 
to all parties, if: it was introduced to 
Parliament and the public before they 
had had time to consider and digest the 
evidence and form an opinion as to how 
far it supported the different Reports of 
the Commissioners. As to the Duke of 
Richmond’s Commission, statements were 
made as to tenants’ improvements in Ire- 
land in the Reports which would be mis- 
leading, unless the evidence could be 
gone through. Tenants’ improvements 
were quite exceptional, and were almost 
unknown in the part of Ireland from 
which he (Lord Oranmore and Browne) 
came ; and he should like to know upon 
what evidence the Commissioners founded 
their statements. From his experience 
as an Irish landlord, he was sorry to say 
that, in his district, much injury was 
done to the land by tenants, to say 
nothing of there being an absence of 
improvements. Instead of being the 
universal rule, as was alleged, they were 
quite exceptional, and, in fact, almost 
unknown. It would be interesting to 
him to see the evidence and to examine 
it, not only on that point, but also as to 
good and bad cultivation, for the culti- 
vation of the land in some parts of Ire- 
land was of the very worst kind, and in 
some small holdings there was not more 
than one-third of the produce there 
ought to be, because of the want of 
capital to cultivate the land. In his 
(Lord Oranmore and Browne’s) part of 
the country, for instance, there were 
only two or three farms that could be 
said to be properly cultivated. The 
knowledge he had also led him to be- 
lieve that, unless in exceptional cases, 
there was no such thing as competitive 
rents. As to the Land Commission, that 
was a very hurried affair—it only sitting 
for 60 days—the subject of inquiry 
being the working of the Land Act of 
1870 and other supplementary Acts; but, 
not content with informing themselves 
upon those subjects, it seemed, according 
to some of the arguments made use of 
in the Reports, they had considered the 
question of the cultivation of land in 
lreland for the past 700 or 800 years. 
Why they should have gone so far back 
he could not understand. For all prac- 
tical purposes they might just as well 
have been instructed to inquire into the 
cultivation of the Garden of Eden. He 
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himself bought a property in Ireland 
in 1854, when there was great com- 
petition, and he paid a price which was 
so high that the Land Judge asked him 
if there was a gold mine on it. And 
now he was to be told that it was not his 
property at all, but the property of his 
tenants. The recommendations of the 
Commission were exceedingly curious, 
admitting as a basis for legislation the 
traditions, and sentiments, and wishes 
of the people. If this country were to 
be governed according to traditions, and 
sentiments, and wishes, then all common 
sense was gone, and there would be no 
limit to measures brought about by the 
competition of different parties in the 
country in their anxiety for momentary 
popularity. If they were to govern Ire- 
land on such principles as that, he did 
not know what would become of the 
country, or of that class which received 
too little consideration in this matter— 
namely, the poor landlords. It was con- 
tended that the tenant ought to be joint 
owner of the land, subject to some rent 
that was to be fixed by some extra- 
ordinary tribunal, which was to be quite 
impartial. The position of the landlord 
was still more complicated. One thing 
was certain, he was to get no rent for 
two years. All freedom of contract, all 
existing contracts, as well as three or 
four Acts of Parliament that had been 
passed since 1847, were to be treated as 
if they had never existed. He asked their 
Lordships to give some thought tothe case 
of the Irish landlords at the present time. 
He would not speak of the danger to 
their lives and movable property; but 
many of them were now in a state of abso- 
lute want, having been without income 
fortwo years. He knew many friends who 
ought to be comfortable; but who had 
suffered great privation owing to this 
cause, and who were now on the verge of 
want. Thatclassof Her Majesty’s subjects 
deserved as much consideration and jus- 
tice as any other class, and yet he had 
never heard one word of sympathy for 
the poorer members of the class to which 
he belonged. They were not a small 
class, for the landlords with the mort- 
gagees and others interested in the rents 
amounted to 150,000. It seemed to him 
that there was something ungenerous in 
the British public to think only of the 
tenants, who were alleged to be so poor, 
but who were better off now than those 
who used to be their richer neighbours, 











Post Office 
If the present or the Conservative Go- 
vernment had only put the existing law 
into force, as it was enforced in England, 
it would have checked at once the state of 
things which now existed. Take the case 
of the miners’ meeting in Lancashire the 
other day. A certain number of the men 
threatened the others if they did not 
come out on strike. The meeting was 
put down; but had that sort of thing 
been allowed to go on, what would have 
been the condition of the manufacturing 
districts in England in three months ? Let 
the House consider the matter of Irish 
land fairly, with the evidence before it. 
Let Her Majesty’s Government do, not 
what would gain them popularity, but 
what was honest. Let them not, as 
public men, put aside that honesty which 
would guide them in private. Let them 
pass a Bill for England, or, if it was 
necessary, for the three countries, and 
put. in any clauses that were necessary 
to make it apply to exceptional holdings 
in Ireland. Such a system of legislation 
and fair dealing would do more to unite 
the countries, and to create peace, than 
this game of battledore and shuttlecock 
which they had been playing in Ireland 
ever since she had been connected with 
this country. It seemed likely that they 
would have the Land Bill in the other 
House by the 24th of February, and it 
was of the utmost importance that they 
should have time to digest the mass of 
evidence and understand it before being 
called on to decide on the measure. If 
the Bill were brought forward in a 
hurry and pushed on merely that the 
Government might gain popularity they 
would do a lasting injury to Ireland. 
Unless he was misinformed, a great part 
of the evidence of the first Commission 
had been in the possession of the Home 
Secretary for a considerable period ; and 
he could not understand why, ere this, it 
had not been presented to the House. 
Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE: My 
Lords, you can scarcely expect me to 
follow the noble Lord (Lord Oranmore 
and Browne) in all the details of the 
argument with which he has supported 
the Question he has put to the Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord has also spoken 
at some length upon the effects of the 
Land Act of 1870—a subject upon which 
I shall not now enter, seeing that no 
Notice has been given. The noble Lord 
also spoke of the Land Bill which is 
about to be brought forward by the Go- 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 
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vernment. Not being prophetically in- 
spired, I am unable to follow him there. 
He further told us a great deal of the 
part of Ireland with which he is best 
acquainted; and in support of his state- 
ments he has told many interesting 
facts, which I have no doubt are en- 
tirely correct, but am unable to discuss, 
because of my unacquaintance with that 
part of the country. But from Ireland he 
proceeded to the Garden of Eden; and 
there, my Lords, I am able to follow him. 
It is true, I am like everyone else, unac- 
quainted with the nature of the agricul- 
ture there pursued; but I may claim to 
know as much about the system of tenure 
which existed in that part of the world 
as the noble Lord; and I may say that 
I think his reference to the Garden of 
Eden was rather unfortunate, for, so far 
as I know, the Garden of Eden affords 
the earliest instance on record of an 
arbitrary eviction. I will answer the 
noble Lord’s Question very shortly. The 
evidence of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion, so the printers inform us, will be 
published in a week (with the excep- 
tion of the index, which is in course of 
preparation); and the evideace of the 
Irish Land Commission will be ready 
about the same time. 


House adjourned at Six o'clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 11th February, 1881. 


MINUTES.]— Pustrc Brrts—Ordered—First 
Reading—Blind and Deaf-Mute Children * 
[85]. 

Select Committee—Married Women’s Property 
(Scotland) [45], nominated. 

Committee—Protection of Person and Property 
(Ireland) [79]—Second Night—x-r. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—70wonn — 
POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH) DEPART- 
MENT—WESTERN LONDON, 


Mr. FIRTH asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is prepared to take 
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into his consideration the propriety of 
restoring the telegraphic accommodation 
formerly existing at Addison Road Sta- 
tion, and to provide further facilities 
in Western London for the despatch of 
night telegrams ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
the question had been considered by 
the Post Office, and it had been decided 
not to re-open the telegraph station at 
Addison Road, it having been found to 
be more convenient to the inhabitants 
of the district to have a telegraph office 
within a short distance east of the 
Station, and in a short time there would 
be another a short distance west of the 
Station. He thought that with these 
two offices the wants of the neighbour- 
hood would be fully supplied. In the 
Western District of London there were 
eight telegraph offices open till 11 
o’clock p.m., and two open all night and 
allday. He thought that accommoda- 
tion was sufficient. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(TRELAND)—TEACHERS OF BALLY- 
EGAN NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether in a mixed 
national school the rule of the Na- 
tional Board at present is, that to 
entitle the school to the advantage of 
the teaching of an assistant school- 
mistress the attendance must average 
seventy; whether the effect of this rule 
in the Ballvegan National School, King’s 
County (where there are at present some 
twenty-three young girls attending), is, 
to leave them altogether to the charge 
of male teaching, and to prevent their 
receiving any instructions in sewing or 
other female industries, and of that 
female supervision so necessary to young 
female children; and, whether he will 
use his influence to have the rule 
amended ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the hon. 
Baronet has correctly said that, accord- 
ing to the rule of the National Board, 
there must be an average daily attend- 
ance of 70 to require an assistant 
teacher, male or female. With respect 
to other schools attended by boys and 
girls, or mixed schools, the average daily 
attendance required is 35. In the par- 
ticular school alluded to in the Question, 
the average daily attendance is only 37, 
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and the average daily attendance of girls 
is only 16. Under those circumstances, 
the school has no claim to an assistant 
schoolmistress. In England, I should 
state, an assistant teacher is not given — 
unless the average daily attendance 
comes up to 100. 


MALTA—THE PROPOSED REFORMS. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
he can state briefly, regarding Malta 
and the chief reforms recommended 
there by Mr. Rowsell, Sir Penrose 
Julyan, and Mr. Keenan, some of which 
reforms seemed on the point of being 
entered upon by Her Majesty’s late 
Government, which of them are to be 
carried out by Her Majesty’s present 
Government; and, in particular, if the 
Maltese people are soon to be enfran- 
chised, by abolishing the foreign lan- 
guage test that now bars them from the 
suffrage; if the present severe tax on 
the food of the people is to be done 
away with or reduced; and, what is to 
be done to give English speaking and 
writing the preference over Italian in a 
British Colony ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, first, I 
may say generally that Her Majesty’s 
Government agree, to a great extent, 
with the views which have been put for- 
ward by the three gentlemen mentioned 
in the Question, and which are, I 
believe, substantially those of my hon. 
Friend. Of the specific recommenda- 
tions made by Sir Penrose Julyan 
several have already been carried into 
effect. For instance, the Public Works 
Department has been made a separate 
department, the Department of the 
Receiver General has been constituted 
so as to absorb the Treasury and 
part of the Land Revenue Department, 
and a Contract Committee has been 
established. Other proposals of Sir 
Penrose Julyan are still under considera- 
tion. Secondly, a Bill for the reduction 
by one-half of the quite indefensible 
wheat tax, so justly objected to by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. T. B. Potter) and others, will, I 
expect, be proposed during the present 
Session of the Council. Thirdly, a Com- 
mission has been appointed, under the 
presidency of Mr. Savona, to examine 
and report as to the adoption of Mr. 
Keenan’s proposals with regard to the 
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re-organization of the University ; and 
the Local Government hopes, before the 
Session of the Council is over, to lay 
before it a measure founded upon the 
Report of that Commission. With re- 
gard to the English language, it is, of 
course, well known to all interested in 
Malta that hitherto the English lan- 
guage has been too. little encouraged 
there, and it is now intended further to 
encourage it. If the Maltese are to 
have a fair chance of success in life, that 
must be done, and already the use of 
English is enforced in all Departments of 
the State except the Judicial Depart- 
ment. With regard to the language 
test respecting which my hon. Friend 
has asked, I am not aware that any 
complaint has ever been made of that 
test by the Maltese people; but if any 
demand were to arise for its abolition, I 
must say I cannot see how any reason- 
able objection could be made to it. 


Army—FPirst Class 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACT, 
—SECTION 45—LEGISLATION. 
Mr. ROSS asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether, under the un- 
certainty existing as to the interpretation 
of the forty-fifth section of the Weights 
and Measures Act, 41 and 42 Vic. c 49, 
he proposes any legislation on thesubject 
by which an inspector should be bound 
to accept as correct any measure or 
vessel duly stamped by an inspector out- 
side his district, without himself verify- 
ing the accuracy ? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, the 45th 
section of the Act is as follows :— 


1871 


‘A weight or measure duly stamped by an 
inspector under this Act shall be a legal weight 
or measure throughout the United Kingdom, 
unless found to be false or unjust, and shall not 
be liable to be re-stamped, because used in any 
place other than that in which it was originally 
stamped.”’ 

It is only when found to be “false or 
unjust’’ that a weight or measure is 
liable to be re-stamped. There has been 
a recent conviction by magistrates for 
the use of a druggist’s measure, on the 
ground of inaccuracy, though it had 
been stamped by an inspector; but this 
conviction has been quashed on appeal, 
on the ground that, though slightly in- 
accurate, the measure was not shown to 
be false or unjust. Under these circum- 
stances, I do not at present anticipate 
any difficulty from the action of different 
inspectors, and I do not think it would 


Mr. Grant Duff 
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be desirable to make the stamp of an 
inspector an absolute protection where 
‘falsehood or injustice ”’ can be proved. 
I may add that the Board of Trade are 
preparing a Table of the errors which 
may be allowed in druggists’ measures, 
and I hope that this may help to re- 
move the difficulties local inspectors 
have found in dealing with these minute 
quantities. 


Army Reserve. 


NAVY—SEAMEN’S RATIONS. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther, considering the great discomfort 
and dissatisfaction caused to the seamen 
of Her Majesty’s Fleet by the recent 
order prohibiting the landing of fresh 
meat rations, a pratice of long usage, 
the Admiralty are prepared to rescind 
or modify such order; or, in any case, 
whether an opportunity will be given to 
the seamen freely to represent to the 
authorities their views on the matter; 
and, if so, what steps will be taken to 
give the men such hearing ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Order 
prohibiting the landing of rations is not 
recent; but, as I informed the hon. 
Member last week, has been in the 
Queen’s Regulations for at least 86 
years. A practice opposed to that Re- 
gulation has undoubtedly grown up, 
and the question has been brought for- 
ward by the Commander in Chief at 
Portsmouth. The Board of Admiralty 
are inquiring into the matter fully, de- 
liberately, and with reference to the 
whole Service, and not to a single ship, 
or a single port, or a single article of 
diet. But I must plainly tell the hon. 
Member that the Lords of the Admiralty 
would not deserve to be responsible for 
the discipline of the Navy, if they al- 
lowed themselves to be influenced by 
his declaration in Parliament that great 
dissatisfaction existed among the sea- 
men of Her Majesty’s Fleet in conse- 
quence of a Regulation which was in 
force long before any of them en- 
tered it. ; 

Srrk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would call the attention of the House 
to the subject on the Motion for going 
into Committee of Supply on the Navy 
Estimates. 


ARMY—FIRST CLASS ARMY RESERVE. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
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those men of the First Class Army Re- 
serve who were called back to the Colours 
in 1878, and who were promised by 
War Office Circular that they should be 
allowed to count towards their pensions 
their time of service in the Reserve are 
now, after being discharged, to be given 
the pensions due to them under that 
promise ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I stated last 
year that a Bill would be introduced 
during the present Session to enable 
the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital 
—the War Office having nothing to 
do with the matter—to meet the claims 
for pensions of certain long-service, not 
short-service, Reserve men who were 
called out in 1878. This Bill is now 
being prepared by the draftsman, and 
there will be no delay in its introduc- 
tion. 


THE LAND COMMISSION—THE 
EVIDENCE. 

Srr HERVEY BRUCE asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, When the evi- 
dence given before the Land Commis- 
sion will be printed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that he had presented the first volume 
of the evidence to the House that even- 
ing; but, as it was very large, it could 
not be ready for circulation among hon. 
Members until next week. The rest of 
the evidence would be in circulation as 
soon after as possible; and he could 
assure hon. Members that Government 
was using every exertion to bring it 
before the House as soon as they could. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(POLITICAL NEGOTIATIONS)—ME- 
DIATION, 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the communications which he yesterday 
stated had been sent to President Brand 
regarding the conditions on which peace 
might be made in the Transvaal have 
ever been directly transmitted by our 
Government to the leaders of the Boers? 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answer to | 


the Question of my hon. Friend, I would 
say that, having been in communication 
with President Brand, and having made 
a distinct and formal request to him 
that he would make known to the 
Leaders of the Boers the communica- 
tions he had received from us, the Go- 
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vernment do not think they can, with 
propriety, adopt any other course. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON : Has the 
right hon. Gentleman any information 
that President Brand has given this in- 
formation to the Boers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think 
there has been any answer from Presi- 
dent Brand yet. 


ARMY—THE ORDNANCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, What will be the 
composition of the proposed Ordnance 
Committee; whether it is intended to 
supersede the existing Committees on 
Heavy Guns and on Machine Guns; and, 
what will be the functions of the new 
Committee ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to my 
right hon. Friend, I would appeal to 
him not to require me to anticipate the 
detailed Statement which I shall make 
on this subject in moving the Army Esti- 
mates. But if he refers to page 73 of 
those Estimates, he will see the consti- 
tution of the Committee, which, I may 
say, will absorb the duties of the existing 
Committees. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CEOCIL asked, By 
whom the Chairman of the Committee 
would be appointed, and whether the 
Report would be sent to the War Office ? 

Mr. CHILDERS, in reply, said, that 
the Chairman would be appointed by 
him, and the Report would be forwarded 
to the War Office. 


AGRICULTURE—DISCOVERY OF 
COLORADO BEETLES IN DEVONSHIRE. 


Mr. BORLASE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
the evidence adduced at the Yealmpton 
Police Court with regard to the dis- 
covery of Colorado beetles in South 
Devon; and, whether he has considered 
if the fine of £5 imposed by the magis- 
trates provides an adequate protection to 
the agricultural interests of the district 
against the possible consequences of the 
preservation of that insect ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have been re- 
quested to answer this Question, Colo- 
rado beetles being in my Department. 
The history of the case referred to by 
my hon. Friend is as follows :—On the 
5th instant the deputy chief constable of 
Devon telegraphed to the Clerk of the 
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Council that a man near Plymouth was 
in possession of some live Colorado 
beetles, which he refused to give up, 
that there was no power to apprehend, 
and asked for instructions. A tele- 
graphic reply was immediately sent to 
the effect that the Destructive Insects’ 
Act of 1877 and the Order passed under 
that Act provided for the imposition of 
penalties in such cases. Copies of the 
Act and Order were forwarded to him 
by that night’s post. On the 7th instant 
the Home Office sent us a letter from the 
clerk of the justices of the petty sessions 
division on the subject. We gave him 
the same information as was given to the 
deputy chief constable. On the 10th in- 
stant we received an official intimation 
that the defendant had been convicted 
and fined £5, the maximum penalty of 
£10 having been mitigated, ashe pleaded 
ignorance of the law and proved that the 
beetles had been destroyed. 


METROPOLIS—THE FIRE BRIGADE. 


Mr. WHALLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the deeds of personal bravery per- 
formed by men of the Fire Brigade, as 
mentioned in Captain Shaw’s Report ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot provide some means forthe formal 
recognition of such services ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
in answer to my hon. Friend, I have to 
say that some time ago the Metropolitan 
Board of Works resolved to give a medal 
as a reward for saving life from fire to 
members of the Brigade on the special 
report of their officers. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS) — TELE- 
GRAMS. 


Coronet STANLEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he had 
received any news from the Transvaal ; 
and whether Government intended to 
send out, or to offer to send out, more 
reinforcements ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to my 
right hon. Friend I have to state thatim- 
mediately on the receipt of the news of 
Sir George Colley’s action at Ingogo, 
I discussed the position of affairs with 
Lord Kimberley ; and, after consultation 
with my military advisers, we tele- 
graphed yesterday to Sir George Colley, 


Mr. Mundeila 
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offering to send to him within 10 days 
a considerable force of Infantry, Cavalry, 
and Artillery, and the arrangements to 
despatch them were at the same time 
settled. I asked Sir George Colley to 
telegraph to me the exact amount of 
reinforcements which he considered it 
would be desirable to send out ; and, on 
the receipt of his reply, the final orders 
will be at once given. My right hon. 
Friend also asked me what telegrams we 
have received. In answer, I have to 
say that last night I received two tele- 
grams from Sir George Oolley, the 
first having been sent off at 5.20 p.m. 
yesterday, and the second at 7.45 p.m. 
This morning I have received two addi- 
tional telegrams from Sir George Colley. 
They are as follows :— 


“ From the General Officer Commanding Natal 
and Transvaal to the Secretary of State for 
War (received 11th February). 

‘Feb. 11, 1881. 


“‘ Boers have occupied late battlefield. 

“ Reported to be in force in neighbourhood of 
Newcastle. 

“T offered medical assistance to Boer com- 
mandant after engagement; offer declined, 
though in grateful terms, but permission asked 
to send waggons with their wounded by road 
through our lines. 

“‘ Search party still looking for body of Lieu- 
tenant Wilkinson. 


“From the General Officer Commanding Natal 
and Transvaal to the Secretary of State for 
War (received February 11, 1881). 

“ Feb. 10, 1881. 


“Following is corrected list casualties on 
8th :-— 
‘* Staff—Captain Macgregor, R.E., Assistant 
Military Secretary; Mr. M. Stuart, Resident 
Magistrate, my interpreter, killed 

“King’s Dragoon Guards—1 man wounded. 

“Royal Artillery—Captain Greer, 3 men, 
killed; Lieutenant Parsons, 10 men, wounded. 

“58th Regiment—2 men killed. 

“60th Rifles— Lieutenants Garrett and O’Con- 
nell, 56 men, killed ; Second Lieutenants Pixley, 
Haworth, Thistlethwayte, 52 men, wounded; 
Lieutenant Wilkinson, 8 men, missing. 

“ Army Service Corps—1 man wounded. 

‘“ Wounded all removed to Newcastle; dead 
buried on the field. 

‘* Lieutenant Wilkinson believed to have been 
drowned crossing flood stream, taking aid to 
wounded after engagement ; am searching for 
body. 

“Haworth dangerously wounded; Pixley, 
Parsons, severely : Thistlethwayte slightly. 

‘* Nominal rolis of dead will follow.” 

{The third telegram, as read by tlie 
right hon. Gentleman, was dated Feb. 
10, and merely contained a list of the 
killed and wounded in the action on the 
8th inst. | 
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Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that a telegram had appeared in 
The Times saying that communications 
between the camp and Newcastle were 
cut off on Thursday afternoon, and 
asked, how communications could be ex- 
pected from Sir George Colley on the 
subject of reinforcements, if this intelli- 
gence were true? 

Mr. CHILDERS : I must take blame 
to myself that I have not studied all the 
telegraphic communications which have 
appeared in the newspapers, so as to 
be able to correct them without notice. 
But the paper in question contains a 
communication from the seat of war, 
and another very long telegram appears 
in another paper to-day. They are both 
dated from Newcastle on Wednesday, 
whereas I have now read despatches 
dated late on Thursday night from Sir 
George Colley himself. I am, therefore, 
under the belief that there must be some 
misapprehension as to the telegraphic 
wire having been cut. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—THE ARMY AND 
NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Sin JOHN HAY asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, When he pro- 
posed to introduce the Navy Ksti- 
mates ? 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
wished to know, What Business the Go- 
vernment would take after the comple- 
tion of the Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty (Ireland) Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am bound 
to say that, however desirable it is te 
keep the House as well informed as I 
can, I do not think it would be of great 
advantage, until we are through Com- 
mittee with the Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) Bill, to attempt 
to fix what we should take afterwards; 
but this I will say certainly, that we 
shall not propose to proceed with either 
the Army or Navy Estimates next week. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


Srr° HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther he can give the House any infor- 
mation as to the spread of foot-and- 
mouth disease in the North of England? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I do not 
think there has been any such spread of 
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last week as to render necessary any 
change in the surrounding circumstances. 
As soon as ever the disease spread to 
Durham we issued an Order affecting 
Scotland, which placed the local autho- 
rities in full power to deal with the 
whole of the question. I am sorry to 
say that I have heard to-day that, 
although there is no further spread 
northwards as far as England is con- 
cerned, there has been an outbreak in 
Wigtownshire, in Scotland. 


STATE OF IRELAND—EVICTIONS IN 
ARMAGH COUNTY. 


Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he has received informa- 
tion of fifty families having been evicted 
in the County Armagh, and that thirty- 
four other families have been served 
with notices of eviction ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to give me Notice 
of the Question. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE COUNTY 
OF LEITRIM. 


Mr. FINIGAN: I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he can now state 
the terms of the resolution of the Leitrim 
Board of Guardians in reply to an ap- 
plication made to them to allow the 
quartering of troops in the workhouse ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have stated 
before, in answer to a Question which 
the hon.Gentleman put tome on the same 
subject, that the resolution of the Board 
of Guardians made no reference to the 
peaceful state of the county, but simply 
stated what the accommodation of the 
workhouse was. I have now in my hand 
a copy of the resolution of the Guardians, 
which I will read to the House— 


“This board:is of opinion that there is no 
room for troops in the workhouse ; and that, if 
the weather continues as it is at present, there 
will not be sufficient accommodation for the 
poor.” 


Mr. FINIGAN: Is there no other 
statement at the beginning of the reso- 
lution ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Oertainly not, 
Sir. 

Mr. FINIGAN : I beg to give Notice 
that I shall ask a further Question on 





foot-and-mouth disease in England since 





this subject on Monday. 
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CRIMINAL LAW—MICHAEL DAVITT. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to know, 
At what times and under what conditions 
Members of the House of Commons 
would be allowed to visit Michael 
Davitt ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
visits to persons in prisons are made 
under certain fixed rules, and those rules 
cannot be safely departed from at the 
instance of any particular class of per- 
sons, whether Members of this House or 
otherwise. I wish to add, however, that, 
in consideration of the fact that Davitt 
was suffering from indisposition at the 
time of his committal, I have, on the 
application of a private friend of the 
prisoner, directed that a special visit 
from that friend shall be permitted, in 
order that the friends of Davitt may be 
satisfied as to the state of his health, and 
that he is not suffering any physical 
hardship in consequence of his deten- 
tion. This visit will be of a strictly 
private character, and under conditions 
which will preclude the possibility of 
any communication on public or political 
affairs. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—> 0a — 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL—[Br 79.] 
(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt.) 


coM MITTEE. [ Progress 10th February. | 
[SECOND NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Power of Lord Lieutenant 
to arrest and detain). 


Mr. T. C. THOMPSON moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 1, line 6, to leave 
out ‘‘ suspected of having,”’ for the pur- 
pose of inserting ‘‘ believed to have.” 
He did not suppose that the adoption of 
the Amendment would make any differ- 
ence in regard to the arrests from that 
place now spoken of as the most horrible 
place in the world—Dublin Castle—but 
which was formerly regarded as one of 
the most delightful of places. What he 


wanted the house to consider was that 
they were now laying down a precedent 
for the future conduct of Parliament. 
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Bearing in mind the immense influence 
this country possessed as the home of 
freedom for refugees from all other 
nations, it was only natural that we 
should be looked up to as an example. It 
was, therefore, undesirable that it should 
go forth to the world that our Acts of 
Parliament were built up upon suspicion. 
The word “ suspected” had a very nasty 
foreign ring about it. He did not know 
what other hon. Members might think 
about it ; but the use of the word always 
brought to his mind that great upheaval 
in France, when the Liberal Party, 
goaded into terror, were making use of 
force against their foes. That wasa time 
which might teach us some lessons here, 
for at that period there was scarcely a 
single spy, or common informer, or 
cunning rogue whatever, who, if he 
wanted to put somebody out of the way, 
was not able to accomplish his object by 
whispering the terrible word “‘ suspect.” 
That word, carried along by the winds, 
soon got into the popular mind, and, 
goaded into terror, the first ery of the 
people was ‘‘a la lanterne.’”’ The state 
of France at that time ought to teach us 
a lesson here. He did not wish it to be 
supposed, however, that we were living 
in such times as those. God forbid that 
we should ever have such a period in 
England ; but he could not help thinking 
that, at the present moment, there was 
an uneasy feeling of alarm prevailing in 
the country, and, if possible, it would be 
well that some assurance should be given 
to the people of England that there was 
no such cause for alarm or uneasiness as 
they imagined. Even in carrying on the 
ordinary business of life it was found 
necessary, in the Sister Country, to sur- 
round a man with police or soldiers, and 
to give him an amount of armed protec- 
tion, which, in this supposed land of 
freedom, was almost intolerable to bear. 
He was prepared to argue that at such a 
time it was necessary to take special care 
how we built up our Acts of Parlia- 
ment. As he had already said, the 
word ‘‘suspect’’ was a very unpleasant 
word. Not only did it recall to the mind 
most terrible scenes which had occurred 
in the history of another country, but it 
carried back the mind to a time when 
suspicion was even a terrible element in 
England itself. From the time of Queen 
Mary to the accession of James I., the 
history of the country was stained by 
persecution and sanguinary deeds, and 




















many of the events which occurred 
during that period gave us a vivid 
picture of the dangerous element which 
‘‘suspicion” became when acted upon 
under the sanction of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Well-known men of the greatest 
eminence, of the highest respectability, 
and political character, were carried 
from their homes to the dungeon, from 
the dungeon to the rack, and from the 
rack to the block of the executioner, 
upon no higher ground than the mere 
whispered suspicion of probably the 
worst and most infamous persons in the 
country. Therefore, he thought, if it were 
possible, that they should get rid of the 
word ‘‘ suspected.’”’ At any rate, let them 
pause before they introduced it into the 
present Bill. He could understand how 
it had crept into the Bill, because, in 
looking over other Acts of Parliament 
introducing coercive measures, he found 
the same word used in the Westmeath 
Act; and, probably from the mere force 
of habit, persons who were employed in 
drawing up the clauses of an Act of 
Parliament were accustomed to copy the 
phraseology of one measure from that of 
another, so that a word that was put into 
an Act by the Government of an earlier 
day crept into subsequent measures deal- 
ing with similar subjects. He was cer- 
tainly sorry to see such a word employed 
by the first really Radical Government 
he had ever known in this country. It 
would, however, be a disgrace to a 
Liberal Administration to allow their 
legislation to go down to posterity 
tainted with the use of this yery un- 
pleasant word ‘‘suspicion;’’ and he 
therefore proposed to substitute for it 
a word to which he believed nobody 
could take objection. In that House 
they were all of them apt to think well 
of themselves. They were all agreed 
that a nobler, more manly, and more 
outspoken nation than England did not 
exist on the face of the earth: [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’’] He included his hon. Friends 
on the opposite side of the House in 
that remark, because he believed they 
belonged to the great English nation. 
He certainly had no intention of ex- 
cluding them; and he was about to 
say that in framing their Acts of Par- 
liament they should use words that 
went home to every Englishman. They 
wanted to have complete daylight let 
in upon their proceedings. A witness 
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in order to say what he thought, and 
not what he suspected. When they 
placed a man in the witness-box they 
asked him at once—‘‘ Do you believe 
such a thing to be true?” ‘‘ What is 
your belief?” In his mind there was 
a very wide difference between a mere 
suspicion and a positive belief. No man 
would be induced to state solemnly his 
belief in anything whatever, without 
putting himself for the time being in 
the presence of his Creator. He threw 
around himself a species of solemnity 
which did not attach to an ordinary pro- 
ceeding ; and, therefore, he (Mr. Thomp- 
son) contended that the substitution of 
the word ‘belief’ in the Bill would 
give to the clause a solemnity and a 
binding character which it did not at 
present possess. But, besides being bind- 
ing between man and God, it would be 
something more—when a man spoke to 
his belief he seemed, as it were, to put 
his hand on his heart and to say that 
upon his honour, as a gentleman, he 
believed what he said to be true. There- 
fore, having regard to the evil character 
of the word “‘ suspected,” together with 
its novel nature as compared with the 
force and effect of the word ‘‘ belief,’’ 
he was of opinion that it would be ad- 
vantageous to substitute the one word 
for the other, and he begged to move 
the Amendment he had placed upon the 
Paper. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 6, to leave out the words “sus- 
pected of having,’’ and insert the words “‘ be- 
lieved to have.” —(Mr. Thomas Thompson.) 
Question proposed, ‘That the words 
‘suspected of having’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Dr. COMMINS cordially supported 
the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for Durham (Mr. T. C. Thomp- 
son); not that he believed it would 
do any practical good, because when 
people were allowed to obtain private 
evidence, and to get information from 
persons they would not otherwise trust, 
and with whom they dare not show 
themselves to be associated, he was 
afraid a mere difference in the words 
which authorized them to act in that 
way, or any other form of words, would 
be very little. But, as the hon. Member 
for Durham said, there was a ring about 
the word ‘‘ suspect’ that made him not 





should be required to stand in the box 


only ‘‘ suspect,” but ‘‘ believe,” the very 
[ Second Night. } 
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worst object to be aimed at in intro- 
ducing it into the clause. There was no 
doubt, as the hon. Member had pointed 
out, that ‘‘suspected’’ meant a smaller 
amount of credence than the word ‘‘ be- 
lief;’’ that ‘‘ suspected’? might be ap- 
plied to the smallest possible motive by 
which a man could be actuated; but he 
suspected that the word was purposely 
left wide, so that any amount of belief 
whatever might be made sufficient. 
‘* Belief”’ would impose a certain amount 
of investigation, a certain amount of in- 
quiry, and it would impose a certain 
amount of fair play, and of examination 
of the evidence tendered; but when it 
came to mere suspicion, everything in the 
nature of investigation or inquiry might 
go to the winds. As the hon. Member 
for Durham had observed, the word 
‘suspect ’’ once existed in another coun- 
try. It was employed by the most de- 
mocratic Government that France ever 
had; and he was afraid that the so- 
called democratic Government of this 
country was now seeking to take a leaf 
out of the book of France. They were 
endeavouring to adopt here the prin- 
ciple of ‘a da lanterne,” and it was the 
duty of the House of Commons to restrain 
them, and not permit them to act upon 
so bad a precedent. It was said that 
the myrmidons of Dublin Castle had fol- 
lowed the precedent of a former law, 
passed some years ago. Was it neces- 
sary that they should go back to that 
terrible time, and let loose upon Irish 
society the lineal successors of the Jommy 
O’Briens, the Birds, and the Newells, 
men.who were brought up and trained 
by Dublin Castle as informers? These 
men had only to point ‘a finger at any 
man in Dublin, and he was at once con- 
signed toadungeon, withasimilaramount 
of informality to that which was sug- 
gested in the present instance. He should 
be glad, if only for the sake of the credit 
of Her Majesty’s Government, that the 
right hon. Gentleman who was respon- 
sible for the Bill would point to any Act 
of Parliament by which any person what- 
ever had been authorized to be impri- 
soned on mere suspicion. Warm eulo- 
giums were constantly passed upon the 
liberty, freedom, and love of order en- 
joyed in this country. In the ordinary 
procedure at the English Courts, the 
first or initiatory step in all criminal 
matters was to apply for a summons or 
warrant; and no summons or warrant 
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would be granted by any magistrate who 
knew anything about his business, un- 
less something in the way of evidence 
was laid before him by some responsible 
person. The law did not always require 
that the information should be made on 
oath in open Court; but it did require 
evidence of some kind as a guarantee 
against slander and malevolence. It was 
necessary that there should be something 
straightforward and manly about the 
transaction; but here a premium was 
offered upon surreptitious malevolence, 
and upon that vindictive malignity 
which dare not show itself in the light 
of day. All honest, open, and fair deal- 
ing was to be thrust aside, and the door 
was to be opened to all the wicked arts of 
the Irish informer, who was to be told— 
‘* You may now gratify all your evil in- 
stincts under the sanction of the law of 
the land.” He hoped the Committee 
would consent to amend the clause by 
the Amendment which was suggested by 
the hon. Member. 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) was sorry that he 
could not accept the Amendment. The 
hon. Member seemed to thirk that no 
previous Act of Parliament contained 
the idea of justifying an arrest upon 
suspicion. He (Mr. Law), on the con- 
trary, believed there had been no Act of 
Parliament passed for a similar purpose 
to the present Bill in which the language 
was not of the character now objected to. 
It was simply because there might be 
reasonable grounds of suspicion, and, at 
the same time, a difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient evidence that they required a 
measure of this kind at all. The series 
of Acts of this character which had been 
passed in regard to England or Ireland 
went back for a period of nearly 200 
years, and the word had always been 
‘‘suspected.”’ If they inserted the words 
suggested by the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham (Mr. Thompson) it might be con- 
sidered necessary that the warrant for 
arrest should be based upon evidence that 
would be sufficient ‘o justify the autho- 
rities in sending a man for trial, and it 
was to provide against that necessity 
that the present Bill was introduced. 
In reference to the remarks which had 
been made by the hon. Member who 
had just spoken, the hon. Member told 
them the ordinary course in all criminal 
proceedings was to require some proof 
tobe given before a warrant was granted, 




















That was quite true; but the whole 
foundation of the present Bill was that 
the Government found it impossible to 
proceed under the ordinarylaw. It was 
fully conceded that the ordinary law was 
not sufficient ; and, therefore, the most 
satisfactory course would be to follow 
the precedent established by the Acts of 
Parliament which had hitherto been 
passed, and which had always authorized 
arrest and detention upon ‘ suspicion.” 
In the first Act, passed as long ago as 
1688, this word would be found. 

Mr. GRAY had quite anticipated 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would express his regret that he 
could not agree to the Amendment sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Durham. 
But the discussion, though brief, had 
not been without its use, because, in the 
speech of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, was afforded a specimen of the 
Government policy, which was not with- 
out its instructive point. He should be 
very curious to see how the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would 
express his views on the matter, in order 
to ascertain how far he would coincide 
with those which had been delivered by 
the Attorney General for Ireland. The 
House would remember the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary in moving the second reading 
of the Bill, in which he stated that he 
knew all the mauvais swets and dissolute 
ruffians—that he could lay his hands on 
them—not that the police believed they 
knew them, but that they actually did know 
them. Now the matter was brought to 
the test, not of speeches in that House, 
but of the words of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, Her Majesty’s Government would 
not commit themselves to a belief that 
they did know these men. ‘‘ Suspicion” 
was all that they meant. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
asked the House to believe in his asser- 
tion that he and his officials knew the 
perpetrators of these outrages, and that 
in every village in Ireland they could be 
in the hands of the police to-morrow ; all 
that stood in the way being the difficulty 
of bringing them into a Court of Jus- 
tice, owing to the want of evidence and 
the impossibility of getting a jury to 
convict. He had only risen to remind 
the House of the discrepancy between 
the statement of the Chief Secretary 
and of the Chief Law Officer of the 
Crown. 
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Mr. FINIGAN thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Treland ought, at all events, to say some- 
thing to ‘‘compromise” what had been 
said by the Attorney General for Ireland. 
Her Majesty’s Government had latterly 
been in the habit of playing see-saw 
with every question that affected Ire- 
land. One day they told the House that 
it was the Land League that was to be 
judged by the Bill; another day it was 
the people who were guilty of inciting 
to agrarian outrages; and now they 
found that it wasreally aimed at treason- 
able practices, or at the people who were 
suspected of them. The hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Gray) had pointed out 
the wide distinction between what had 
been said by the Chief Secretary and 
what had been said from his first en- 
trance into the House since the Bill was 
introduced by the Attorney General for 
Ireland, who appeared to be much op- 
posed to everything that was just and 
generous towards the Irish people. He 
(Mr. Finigan) did not think the substi- 
tution of the word ‘ belief”? for ‘‘ sus- 
picion ’’ would be of any great value ; 
but, after all, he thought there ought to 
be some modification of the unfortunate 
word “suspected.” It did not follow 
that because people had used wrong 
words in the past, they should continue 
to use wrong words now. Occasionally 
a custom was ‘ much more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance,” and 
he thought the Chief Secretary would 
be acting wisely if he attempted to put 
the matter in a better, straighter, and 
different form. For his own part, he 
should have preferred that the whole 
question should~ be left in the hands of 
the Chief Secretary, rather than con- 
taminated by the interference of the 
people in Dublin Castle. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member for Ennis (Mr. Finigan), in 
asking me to ‘‘compromise” my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland, is asking me to do 
that which I do not feel inclined to 
undertake. I do not think it would be 
difficult to reconcile the statement made 
by my right hon. and learned Friend 
with that which I felt it my duty to 
make. I must express my gratitude to 


the hon. Members who have spoken. in 
support of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham ; at their willingness to 
place my belief, or that of the Lord 
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Lieutenant, in the place of reasonable 
suspicion. I should have thought that 
on the whole some of them might have 
considered suspicion, coupled with the 
adjective ‘reasonable,’ would have 
been a better guarantee than the belief 
of any individual. All I have to say is 
simply this, that if we were to substitute 
the word “‘ belief”’ for ‘‘ reasonable sus- 
picion,” we should go a long way to- 
wards destroying the object and intent 
with which the Bill has been introduced. 
Undoubtedly, the clause would be inter- 
preted to mean such a belief as would 
be considered justifiable in a Court of 
Law. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA really 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
might concede this Amendment. All 
that was asked was that the warrant of 
the Lord Lieutenant should be based on 
his belief that the person accused had 
been guilty of treasonable practices— 
that those who issued the warrant should 
have some belief that the suspicion was 
well-founded. Noone would know any- 
thing of the persons who came forward 
to prefer the charges, and all that was 
required, in substituting the words of 
the hon. Member for Durham for those 
in the Bill, was that before a warrant 
was issued the persons issuing it should 
believe that the story told by the police, 
or by any other informer, was true. 
After the explanation which had been 
given by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland, he thought it was most impor- 
tant that these words should be substi- 
tuted. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman went so far as to imply that a 
warrant might be issued against a person 
who was not really believed to be guilty 
of the crime charged, but who was 
reasonably suspected by some person or 
other to be guilty. A man might gotohim 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna), and tell him that 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
or any other hon. Member was reason- 
ably suspected of designing to do some- 
thing that was very treasonable, and 
might give him his reasons for his sus- 
picion. The suspicion might be, ac- 
cording to the view of the man who 
made the charge, reasonable; but if he 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) were to issue a 
warrant upon such information, he con- 
ceived that he would then be declaring 
his be lief that the suspicion was well- 
founded. 
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Mr. CALLAN thought that some 
assurance was required by the House, in 
the shape of a declaration by some 
Minister of the Crown—the Prime 
Minister or the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster—as to the course that 
would be taken before a warrant was 
granted. The Irish Members did not 
place the slightest reliance upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary or the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land; . but, notwithstanding what had 
passed, they had some confidence still 
—|[‘‘No, no!” ]—at least, he had, in 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. He, there- 
fore, thought it only fair that the House 
should have some assurance from them 
as to the mode in which these warrants 
would be issued. Were they to be 
issued on a mere verbal information ? 
If a man went to the office of the Chief 
Secretary, and told him that such 
a person was a frightful person, and 
was guilty of treasonable practices, 
would that be deemed sufficient? The 
House ought to have some assurance 
on the subject, by being tuld how the 
warrants would be issued. Would they 
be granted on the faith of a story con- 
veyed in an an underhand manner in 
regard to which there was no time to 
obtain confirmatory evidence, or would 
no man be arrested except upon sworn 
information or a statutable declaration ? 
[‘*No!”] He was not asking his hon. 
Friends behind him, but was putting 
the Question to the Government—to the 
Irish Executive. Would, he asked, the 
warrants be issued on informations on 
oath, orastatutory declaration—upon any 
written information, or with any record 
as to the grounds of suspicion? If they 
were not to be issued on sworn informa- 
tion, or a statutable declaration, would 
they be issued upon the stories told by 
private constables, or by one of the 
** Boycotted ”’ jandlords, without confir- 
mation? Would they be issued at the 
mere behest and will of some under- 
strapper behind the scenes in Dublin 
Castle, or only upon the information of 
the sub-inspector, or resident magistrate, 
or county inspector, or some other re- 
sponsible individual? That would be 
more re-assuring than even the substitu- 
tution of the words ‘‘ believed to have 
beeu guilty ”’ for the words ‘“ suspected 


| of having been guilty.” 
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Mr. J. COWEN said, he supported 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Durham (Mr. T. C. Thomp- 
son) with great pleasure. He did not 
expect the Government would accept it, 
as he never supposed they would accept 
any Amendment of a liberalizing charac- 
ter. But the fact of its being submitted 
would enable some few on that side of 
the House—who had not entirely aban- 
doned all sense of fidelity to Liberal 
principles—to record their vote once 
more against the odious measure of the 
Ministry. The Amendment would pro- 
bably not largely affect the operation 
of the Act when it passed. Whatever 
its phraseology, the fact was that the 
Government were obtaining by the Bill 
despotic powers. How they would use 
those powers remained to be seen. But, 
for his part, he distrusted them as abso- 
lutely as he would do any Government 
that got such tyrannical authority. It 
was not, however, so much in the sense 
of serving Ireland that his hon. Friend 
had moved the Amendment as forthe sake 
of the British House of Commons. The 
word ‘‘suspect”’ conveyed a most un- 
pleasant meaning. It involved the use 
of spies and all the infamous agencies 
of despotism. If the word was altered, 
at least the record of the House of Com- 
mons, and, to some extent, the reputa- 
tion of the Liberal Party would be 
saved. The right» hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General four 
Ireland (Mr. Law) said the same word 
had been used in previous Acts. But 
that was no recommendation. If past 
Parliaments had made use of the ob- 
noxious phrase, that was no reason why 
the present one should do so. They had 
altered a great many useful provisions 
of former Parliaments recently. They 
had restricted some of the most treasured 
privileges of that House, and they might 
with greater propriety deviate from a 
custom that had even the authority of 
the time of the Stuarts te support it. 
Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN thought 
the substitution of the words proposed 
by the hon. Member for Durham would 
be a decided improvement, because they 
had never yet been informed who was 
to do the ‘‘suspecting” in the case. 
What class of people were to be the 
‘‘suspectors,”” and who was to be the 
judge of the reasonableness of the sus- 
picion? Now, he believed that the 
people who would do the ‘“ suspecting” 
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in Ireland would be the persons who 
had been hitherto engaged in writing 
threatening letters and cutting off cows’ 
tails. Heretofore they had been engaged 


in carrying on their dirty work in the- 


dark, and hereafter they might also be 
engaged in the dark in cutting off the 
liberties of honest Irishmen. He was of 
opinion that the effect of the measure 
would decidedly be to demoralize the 
Irish people. They wanted in Ireland, 
as was wanted in every other country, 
a manly courage and open candour ; 
but these qualities were not encouraged 
by this miserable and detestable mea- 
sure. It encouraged qualities which 
were the very reverse. It taught peo- 
ple to suspect one another; one man 
would go and carry his tale of suspicion 
to the policeman, and men who knew 
not what they were accused of would 
be cut off from their homes, taken away 
from their families, and immured in a 
gaol for 18 months. And then what 
would happen? The people would begin 
to suspect one another. Everyone who 
felt himself in danger would begin to 
suspect his neighbours, perhaps, very 
unjustly, of being the persons who had 
denounced others to the authorities, and 
would believe that they would probably 
denounce them in their turn. Now, that 
would be a highly objectionable state of 
things, and he urged that it would tend 
to demoralize the Irish people, to bring 
them down in the scale of morality in- 
stead of doing anything to elevate them. 
Moreover, he believed the existence 
of such a state of things would eventu- 
ate in crime and outrage; for he be- 
lieved that persons who were suspected 
of having ‘suspected’ others and of 
having denounced them would reap the 
vengeance of people who believed that 
they themselves would be subjected to 
outrage at some time or other. He was 
of opinion that a whisper conveyed to 
the ears of a policeman or a magistrate 
was too light a thing on which to sacri- 
fice the liberty of any man for 18 months. 
Let their object be to strengthen tho 
hands of the authorities as much as pos- 
sible; and if they were not to have 
sworn informations, let them go in a 
straightforward manner and declare that 
there must be very little ground for sus- 
picion. There ought to be some sub- 
stantial ground for belief before they 
consented to deprive a man of his li- 
berty. It would be most unjust to con- 
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demn thousands of Irishmen to the 
chance of imprisonment on the mere 
hazard of an unfounded suspicion. He 
wished, therefore, to be informed who 
was to be the judge of the reasonable- 
ness of the suspicion. Upon these 
grounds, he thought the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member for Durham 
would be an improvement, although it 
was not a very large one. It would, 
however, be an improvement, and, 
therefore, he would give it his support. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to say a word 
or two in confirmation of what had been 
stated by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Louth (Mr. Callan) in regard to the 
position in which the Irish people would 
be placed by the Bill in its present 
shape. The question now raised by the 
Amendment was one which required the 
Government to give to the House more 
information than they had yet given. 
They claimed the right of imprisoning 
any person whom they might reason- 
ably suspect to be guilty of treasonable 
practices; but as yet they had given 
no information at all with regard to 
the nature of the offence which was 
to constitute a reasonable suspicion. 
He thought Her Majesty’s Government 
ought to agree to the Amendment. 


There ought to be some kind of belief 


in the truth of the charge. A mere 
suspicion amounted to nothing. A per- 
son might go to the Chief Secretary or 
to the authorities in Dublin Castle and 
say, ‘‘Oh, I suspect So-and-so;” and on 
the faith of that suspicion a third party, 
who could know nothing whatever about 
the case, was to issue a warrant which 
would deprive a man of his liberty. A 
better course would be to declare that 
no man should be sent to prison unless 
there was satisfactory evidence of his 
guilt. It would not be sufficient to act 
upon a mere ex parte statement. They 
should bring the accuser directly before 
the accused, instead of sending a man 
to prison upon the barest suspicion. 
The hon. Member for Louth said he 
still had confidence in the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. He (Mr. 
Biggar) had no such confidence in those 
right hon. Gentlemen. He had not the 
slightest confidence either in one or the 
other. 

Dr. LYONS was of opinion that 
when such very stringent powers were 
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so important a matter. In his opinion, 
neither of the words proposed was satis- 
factory; and he would suggest that the 
word “shown” should be introduced. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary said that the Lord Lieutenant 
and the authorities would carefully con- 
sider the reasonableness of any charge, 
and that there must be incidents con- 
nected with it that would make the rea- 
sonableness of the suspicion apparent. 
But anyone who was acquainted with 
the working of these Coercion Acts in 
past years must know that the decision 
did not rest with the Chief Secretary or 
the Lord Lieutenant. Therefore, when 
the words were that the person charged 
must be reasonably suspected by some- 
body who was not named, he thought 
it was not unreasonable to ask the Go- 
vernment to alter the clause in such a 
way as not to interfere with the work- 
ing power of the Act, but, at the same 
time, to make a graceful concession to 
the demand made by the House. It 
was consistent with his own knowledge 
of facts that persons had bwen taken up 
on suspicion against whom no grounds 
had ever been shown. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Attorney General spoke 
of the words “reasonable suspicion” 
having been introduced into other Acts. 
That was all very well where a man 
would be immediately brought to trial 
and have an opportunity of proving his 
innocence; but the present measure con- 
ferred an indisputable power of arrest- 
ing any man on mere suspicion, and 
keeping him in prison for a lengthened 
period without bringing him to trial, in 
a case where the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Chief Secretary could not possibly have 
any personal knowledge. When it was 
proposed to confer such sweeping powers 
upon individuals, it was not at all un- 
reasonable that it should be shown, to 
their satisfaction, that there was a rea- 
sonable ground for issuing a warrant, 
and that they should not‘ act upon a 
mere suspicion, which might be un- 
founded. As he had just said, from his 
own knowledge of the working of these 
Coercion Acts, he believed there had 
been numerous instances in which in- 
dividuals had been arrested against 
whom no charge whatever could be sus- 
tained, but who were not discharged 
until after a long period of detention, 





















He appealed to the Government to 
make some concession in the matter. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 269; 
Noes 58: Majority 211.—(Div. List, 
No. 32.) 


Mr. DILLWYN said, in all cases of 
political excitement or commercial and 
agricultural distress many offences, in- 
cluding those of an agrarian nature, 
were committed, which gave rise in the 
public mind to great alarm. At those 
periods State prosecutions’{were’ insti- 
tuted, and persons were sometimes con- 
victed and imprisoned. Nevertheless, 
it was always to be seen, when these 
disturbances had passed away, when 
political excitement had been allayed 
and distress relieved, and when the 
public alarm had ceased, that there was 
an immediate re-action in favour of the 
prisoners, and a desire that their sen- 
tences should be either relaxed or alto- 
gether remitted. In short, there was a 
general disposition to grant an entire 
amnesty. For his part, he thought it 
right that under such circumstances par- 
dons should be granted, and the am- 
nesty extended as much as possible, be- 
cause by that means peace was much 
more likely to be secured than by keep- 
ing alive the remembrance of griev- 
ances. But this could not be secured 
by keeping alive the power of sending 
persons to prison, and it was his hope 
that the country, when tranquillized by 
the measures of the Government, would 
forget and forgive. He objected to any 
retrospective action under the Bill with 
regard to agrarian offences; at all 
events, there should be some limit. But 
the Bill contained no limit whatever 
with regard to the past. It allowed the 
Government of the day to go back upon 
the career of a man for years past; 
their information might be upon acts 
done years before, which, in itself, would 
render it difficult to get direct evidence. 
It was, therefore, unwise to keep up the 
sense of injury and injustice which the 
exercise of this retrospective power 
would engender. Moreover, real injus- 
tice might be done by the Government 
being unable to get true evidence of 
what had been done in former times. 
Hon. Members well knew how difficult 
it was to get reliable evidence of what 
took place at public meetings, or of 
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what had been said by hon. Members a 
year ago. That being the case, he felt 
a strong objection to the retrospective 
action of the Bill, and thought it should 
be limited. The Amendment he was 
about to move was only a prelude to one 
which, if adopted, would limit the oper- 
ation of the Bill to acts which took 
place after its introduction. He hoped 
the Government would see their way to 
meet the wishes of himself and his hon. 
Friends in this respect, who, he could - 
say, had voted for the Bill up to the 
present stage with the greatest pain and 
reluctance. He would add that they 
would not have voted for the introduc- 
tion of the measure at all had it not 
been for the great confidence they felt 
in the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government. He be- 
lieved, also, that many hon. Members 
felt great objection to the introduction 
of retrospective action into a Bill of this 
kind. The support which, notwithstand- 
ing these objections, he and other hon. 
Members had given to Her Majesty’s 
Government constituted, in his opinion, 
a claim and a right to make an appeal 
to them to make some concession in this 
respect. He, therefore, as an Amend- 
ment, proposed, in page 1, line 6, to 
leave out the words ‘ either before or,”’ 
in order to enable him, at a later period, 
to move some limit behind which Her 
Majesty’s Government could not enforce 
the very arbitrary and even dangerous 
provisions of this Bill. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
6, to leave out the words ‘either before 
or.” —( Mr. Dillwyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘either’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tne CHAIRMAN: Although, tech- 
nically, the Question is that the words 
‘either before or” be left out, this 
Amendment actually raises the discus- 
sion, aud involves the decision, of the 
retrospective operation of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, after the 
speech of his hon. Friend, he must ex- 
plain the grounds on which this portion 
of the Bill rested a little more in detail. 
He believed he could say, without fear 
of contradiction, that the form of the 
Bill was precisely the same as that of 
previous Acts of this kind. He objected 
to the application of the word ‘‘retro- 
spective,” which, when applied to legis- 
lation, generally gave the impression 
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that a new offence had been created, or 
a new punishment enacted. That, how- 
ever, was an entirely unfounded sup- 
position. If they were creating new 
offences and new punishments by the 
Bill, there might be the strongest objec- 
tion to applying it to offences committed 
before the passing of this Act; but Her 
Majesty’s Government were simply tak- 
ing power to arrest persons suspected of 
being actually guilty of certain offences. 
The general notion of retrospective legis- 
lation did not apply to such an enact- 
ment as that. But his hon. Friend seemed 
to think the Act might be used 
for the purpose of going back far into 
the past, when proof of acts committed 
would be very difficult to obtain; and 
he had, in the course of the debate, 
heard allusions to gentlemen engaged 
in political disturbances many years 
ago, who, it was said, might possibly 
be arrested under this Bill. He need 
not say that such was not for a moment 
in the contemplation of the Government; 
and he would assure his hon. Friend the 
Member for Swansea that the powers of 
the Bill would not be used in any such 
way. Nor could he suppose that hon. 
Members who had voted for the second 
reading of the Bill believed that it would 
be applied to such a purpose. For his 
own part, he should be sorry to be sup- 
posed to take such a power. Still, he 
could quite believe there might be 
some persons who felt on this point a 
reasonuble although unfounded alarm. 
His hon. Friend had truly said that 
with regard to all political offences, 
when the excitement was over, there 
had always been a general feeling in 
this country in favour of an amnesty, 
The Government shared that feeling 
very strongly ; though there was a wide 
distinction between political offences and 
most of the offences to be dealt with under 
this Bill. The chief object of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was to prevent out- 
rages, and incitement to outrages; and, 
therefore, they did not want to take a 
power beyond their immediate and 
actual necessity. ‘They desired no more 
than the power which they conceived 
to be necessary to enable them to arrest 
and prevent the commission of outrages, 
or the incitement to their commission, by 
men whom they believed, on reasonable 
suspicion, to have been concerned either 
in actual outrages, or incitement to them 
This power was not wanted for the pur- 
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pose of punishment, for, if that were the 
case, imprisonment for 18 months would 
not be sufficient, but to prevent persons 
continuing to commit outrages. If, 
therefore, this power were limited in its 
operation to offences committed after the 
passing of the Act, he did not think they 
would succeed in their endeavours at 
prevention, for, in that case, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would have to wait 
until an outrage was committed before 
they could bring in their preventive 
powers. But what the Government de- 
sired was at once to prevent the com- 
mission of outrages; and he believed 
that one of the chief causes of the dimi- 
nution of crime which had, happily, 
taken place in Ireland was that the con- 
sciences of those who had committed it 
were alarmed, that they were afraid, 
and were acting very carefully in conse- 
quence. Not wishing to go further 
back than they could possibly help, Her 
Majesty’s Government had to consider 
whether they should have any limitation 
at all, and, if so, what the limitation 
should be. The hon. Member for Swan- 
sea had not pledged himself to any 
date, but had referred tc two dates, 
neither of which the Government could 
accept. He thought, however, they 
could adopt the Ist of October last year. 
The reason why he named that date 
was that the very great increase in the 
number of outrages came immediately 


| after the 1st of October last. They sprang 


up from 84 in July to 103 in August; 
168 in September ; 269 in October; 5€1 
in November; and 866 in December. 
Those who thought they ought to have 
a Bill of this kind, and who dis- 
liked the odium and discredit of being 
obliged to pass it — for it was, in- 
deed, a discreditable thing that the state 
of the country should render necessary 
a measure which they so intensely dis- 
liked—those, he said, who thought such 
a Bill must be passed would, he was 
sure, also be of opinion that it was of 
no use doing that and not doing it effec- 
tually. Hon. Members who had that feel- 
ing would see that a man who had been 
prominent in the outrages committed 
in October, November, and December, 
was probably the man whom they ought 
to lay hold of and prevent from commit- 
ting them for the next 18 months. The 
number of outrages committed during 
the last three months of 1880 was 1,696 
as compared with 894 in the previous 
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nine months. That was the ground for 
taking thedate named, which, hethought, 
would be a reasonable limitation. If, 
as he believed, this would be acceptable 
to the majority of the Committee, with- 
out accepting the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Swansea, which Her 
Majesty’s Government were unable to 
agree to, he pledged himself, either on 
Report or on the Third Reading, that 
such limitation should be proposed. 
Mr. GRAY reminded the Committee 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
notwithstanding his intense dislike to 
this Bill, had on every division voted 
for the most stringent of the provisions 
of the Westmeath Act and the Peace 
Preservation Act of 1870. The right 
hon. Gentleman showed a great facility 
for doing what he so intensely disliked. 


How many previous Acts of the kind- 


he had not voted for he knew not; but 
since those referred to he had supported 
every measure of coercion for Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that, in proposing this retrospective 
clause without limit, he was following 
precedents; but it would be found that 
in the Westmeath Act a limit of time 
was imposed. That Act provided— 

“That where any person suspected of having 

committed any crime under the direction or in- 
fluence of the said Ribbon Society, or who on 
the 1st of January, 1871, or any subsequent 
date,” &c. 
It, therefore, only went back to the Ist 
of January, 1871; and in snbsequent 
phrases of the same Act reference would 
be found to persons suspected of com- 
mitting crimes after the passing of the 
Act. He, therefore, trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would, by a further 
concession, fix the date in the present 
Bill at the Ist of January, 1881. It 
would not be much to make this 
further concession, and to fix the 
time of punishment of these persons 
to a period somewhat conterminous 
with the date at which Her Majesty’s 
Government had announced their inten- 
tion of bringing in a measure of this 
kind. 

Mr. WARTON said, one of the very 
few important points in the Bill was the 
time during which its action should take 
place. Her Majesty’s Government should 
have made up their minds upon this 
point, if they meant to insert any date at 
all. The omission to do this showed, in 
his opinion, great weakness on the part 
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| of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
he trusted he would not rashly conclude 
that the limitation he proposed would 
meet with the approval of the majority 
of the Committee. He had thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had screwed up 
his mind to a little temporary firmness ; 
but his resolution was fast disappearing, 
and he now showed great weakness. 
There was no Statute of Limitations with 
regard to crime. The Government had 
brought in a measure absolutely in- 
dispensable to the peace of Ireland ; 
and, therefore, for his part, he protested 
against any limitation of its action what- 
ever. If its action were limited to the 
date named, a daring member of the 
Land League, an inciter to outrage, by 
the advice he gave before the Ist of 
October, might have urged some ‘‘ cat’s- 
paw ” to commit an outrage on the day 
after the lst of October, and in this way 
| he would escape, while the ‘‘ cat’s-paw ” 
would be punished. The conspiracy 
began in Ireland before the Ist of 
October, and it was necessary that per- 
sons, who long before that date had 
incited others to the commission of 
|; crime, should be detained as long as 
| possible. He could not but regard the 
| concession of limitation as great weak- 
ness on the part of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he agreed with 
every word that had fallen from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Swansea; and 
while he could not but regret Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not limited the 
operation of the Act to the Ist of 
January, he was bound to admit that 
they had acted in a fair spirit. He 
trusted that Her Majesty’s Government 
would not hesitate to accept any reason- 
able proposals that might be made. He 
could quite understand that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite should look with some dis- 
like on a limit of the kind which had 
been proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He presumed, however, that the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
had only spoken for himself, and had 
not expressed the opinion entertained by 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Front Op- 
position Bench. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY did not 
know whether the majority of the House 
would accept this alteration ; but as for 
himself and those with whom he acted, 
it would be impossible for them to 
accept it or be contented with it. The 
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Chief Secretary had said that his motive 
in accepting the limitation was rather to 
prevent the commission of further out- 
rage than to punish past outrage; but 
he declared that it was important that 
the Government should have power to 
punish those who had incited to crime. 
Well, but if the right hon. Gentleman 
and his officials knew that people had 
been and were inciting to these outrages, 
why had they not exerted their powers 
and placed them under arrest? Surely 
the ordinary law was always powerful 
enough to enable the Government to 
arrest men known to be inciting to the 
commission of crime; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman had not known these 
people hitherto, by what process of 
divination did he propose to get at them 
by his retrospective measure—by what 
process of divination washe going tomake 
certain of arresting the men who were 
really guilty? He(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
should like some explanation on this 
point before he, at least, could agree 
even to the limitation proposed. The 
right hon. Gentleman had dwelt on the 
point that this enactment would create 
no new crimes, and perhaps, in a strictly 
lawyer-like phrase, it did not create any 
new crimes that were not to be found in 
the Statute Book; but,’ practically, he 
found that it distinctly created a new 
crime—the crime of being suspected 
of having done something wrong. For 
the crime of being suspected, of which 
he could become guilty before the 
passing of this Act, a man might 
be arrested and cast into prison for a 
year and a-half. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that this would not be an 
imprisonment, but only adetention. He 
fancied a man—especially an innocent 
man—who was cast into prison for the 
crime of being suspected, might be well 
excused if he failed to see any very 
material difference between detention 
and imprisonment. All this assumption 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
only use this power to arrest men be- 
lieved, or known, to be guilty of inciting 
to the commission of an offence, and 
none others, they had to take before- 
hand on the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. In all his speeches 
on this question the Chief Secretary 
seemed to ask them to go on the con- 
fidence principle—give him unlimited 
power, and they might trust to him not 
to abuse it. The right hon. Gentleman 
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reminded him of the gallant in one of 
Shakespeare’s plays, who went into a 
tavern, unbuckled his sword, laid it by 
the side of him, and said, ‘“‘ God send I 
may have no use of thee,” and, be- 
fore he had drunk a second cup, had 
drawn the sword on his next-door 
neighbour. He was inclined to think 
that the Chief Secretary—under the 
pressure of those around him who were 
ready to force his hand, or under the 
pressure of somo excitement—having 
prayed that he might have no need to 
use his weapon, would the next moment 
be inclined to draw it upon hon. Mem- 
bers in that House. They had seen 
already how he could be forced on by 
some influence or other to make use of 
a power which he himself had previously 
declared it was not his intention to use. 
Not many days since, in answer to an 
hon. Member, the right hon. Gentleman 
had said it was not intended to arrest 
Michael Davitt, or recall his ticket-of- 
leave 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: 
tradict that statement. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: Surely, 
the right hon. Gentleman said that up 
to that time he had seen no reason 
to arrest Michael Davitt ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Perhaps the 
hon. Member will allow me to say that 
I conciuded my answer by saying that 
he would be most carefully watched. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, no 
doubt, the right hon. Gentleman had 
said that Michael Davitt would be 
‘‘ most carefully watched ;’”’ but nothing 
that they had since heard, or could dis- 
cover, had in any degree broken the 
conditions upon which Davitt held his 
ticket-of-leave. All that he appeared to 
have done had been to make one or two 
speeches which might have met with 
the disapproval of the Chief Secretary. 
Then, under the Bill, if it were retro- 
spective, even to the lst October last, 
what reason was there to believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman might not 
arrest any or every man who ‘had made 
a speech on a Land League platform 
since that time? They had no reason 
to believe it, and they could have none. 
The right hon. Gentleman had no se- 
curity himself. He did not know to-day 
what —owing to pressure put upon him 
—he would have to do to-morrow. Look 
at what the Act created. It was not 
merely a person guilty in any prescribed 
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district of any act of violence or incite- 
ment to outrage who could be arrested, 
but anyone suspected of being guilty— 


**As principal or accessory of high treason, 
treason-felony, or treasonable practices, wher- 
ever committed, or of any crime punishable by 
law committed in a prescribed district, being an 
act of violence or intimidation, or the inciting 
to an act of violence or intimidation, and tend- 
ing to interfere with or disturb the maintenance 
of law and order.” 


How did they know that any speech 
whatever made on a Land League plat- 
form since Ist October might not be 
construed by the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Advisers into something “ in- 
citing to an act of violence or intimi- 
dation,” or ‘‘ tending to interfere with 
or disturb the maintenance of law and 
order?” This left an extravagant power 
in the hands of the officials, and would 
give them power to arrest anyone who 
had made any kind of speech which, 
however guarded in its language, might 
seem to them to have supported the 
Land League agitation, and so, in the 
words of the Bill, to have interfered 
with or disturbed the maintenance of 
law and order. If such powers were to 
be given at all, they should be strictly 
limited to the time after the Act came 
into operation; because it was evident 
that, during the past three months, many 
men might have made speeches in which 
they had not the slightest intention of 
breaking the law, but which the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Advisers, by 
the post fucto application of the Act, 
might look upon as bringing the 
speakers within the provisions of the 
measure. If this power was to be given 
at all—and it was an extravagant power 
to give under any limitation—it ought, 
at least, to be made wholly concurrent 
and co-extensive with the Act itself, be- 
ginning when the Act began, and not 
going back and creating offences which 
were unknown before the Act came into 
operation. He had heard a great deal 
through the whole course of this debate 
about the acts which it was intended to 
put a stop to by this measure being acts 
of agrarian outrage ; but the Bill took 
into consideration also acts which came 
in the order of treason-felony, and 
which included any manner of speeches 
that might seem to incite, even in the 
remotest degree, to a breach of the law. 
It was clear that, under the Bill, it 
would be in the power of the Chief 
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Secretary to arrest for merely political 
speeches—speeches intended to bring 
about by Constitutional means a change 
in the law, but, it might be, characterized 
by language somewhat vigorous and by 
a kind of strength and earnestness com 
mon to many, and especially to speakers 
not at all trained, or of great political 
culture. They gave, by this Bill, power 
to the Chief Secretary to arrest anyone 
whom he might consider a dangerous 
agitator, merely from the fact that he 
had made a speech in favour of the 
Land League which they might believe 
tended to bring about breaches of the 
law. No doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be free to arrest anyone who 
had taken any part in any previous 
movement in Ireland of an agitating 
and violent kind. He did not suppose 
the right hon. Gentleman would go so 
far as to arrest such a man as Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy; but they must 
remember that when that gentleman was 
to the fore the history of Ireland was 
one of attempts, more or less, at violent 
changes. These attempts had been 
shared in by men, then young, who 
since might have changed their opinions, 
and were desirous of effecting alterations 
in the law, and they were as law-abiding 
citizens as any hon. Members in the 
House. Yet, anyone who had taken 
any part—in however remote or humble 
a manner, and however touching merely 
their outskirts or fringe—in these move- 
ments would come under the operation 
of the new law. Those who had taken 
part in the different Fenian movements, 
who years ago had left their country but 
had since returned to it, would come 
under its operation if they had come over 
from America since the Ist of October 
and had remained. This was a power 
which certainly, without strict limita- 
tion ought not to be placed in the hands 
of anyone. Someone in the course of 
the debate had said that there were a 
good many Irish Americans in Ireland 
who would be induced to leave the coun- 
try when this Bill came into operation. 

He wished to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman wished to arrest these 

persons before they left the country, and 

whether, with all his difficulties and 

complications, he wished to incur fresh 

complications with the United States 

with regard to some of their naturalized 

subjects? During the Fenian agitation 

American subjects were arrested, and 
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one, at least, who was taken and charged 
with the gravest offences was, owing to 
the intervention of the American Go- 
vernment, released, although to ordinary 
lookers-on there was no reason why he, 
more than any others, should be set at 
liberty. The Naturalization Laws would 
still further increase the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s difficulties, for any American 
subject arrested would naturally appeal 
to the United States Government, and 
the Chief Secretary would find a variety 
of other complications to be met in addi- 
tion to those already surrounding him. 
He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) would counsel 
the right hon. Gentleman, if he wished 
to lessen these difficulties, to builda bridge 
between Ireland and America to facili- 
tate the departure of American subjects 
from Ireland when the Act came into 
operation. For his own part, he (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) did not think that the 
attempt at a compromise made by the 
right hon. Gentleman was in any degree 
satisfactory. He felt bound, and he 
trusted that his hon. Friends who sat 
near him would feel equally bound, to 
resist this extraordinary power, or any 
limitation of it. They were bound in 
these discussions to assume that any 
power with which they entrusted any 
Government would be exercised in the 
most arbitrary and despotic manner. It 
was not for them to pass Acts of Parlia- 
ment which, however indefinite and 
vague they might be in their powers, 
would only be harmless if they were 
not exercised; and it was not for them 
to go on the principle of compromise, and 
pass a bad Act of Parliament because 
they had a good Chief Secretary in whose 
hands it was said to be safe to entrust 
these powers, because no harm would be 
done. They must examine every clause 
of the Bill as carefully as though they 
were certain that the moment it passed 
into law its provisions would be enforced 
by a most arbitrary and despotic official. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
thought it would be right, especially after 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), to say in two 
words what my own feeling, and the 
feeling of those who sit about me, is 
on this matter. We have consented to 
support the proposal of Her Majesty’s 
Government on the ground that we con- 
sider the responsible Government of the 
Crown bound to bring forward such 
measures as they believe to be neces- 
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sary. When the case’is made out suffi- 
ciently for the satisfaction of Parliament, 
I think it is our duty to give to the Go- 
vernment such measures as they on their 
responsibility declare to be necessary, 
for a purpose which they have stated 
and which we have admitted to be neces- 
cesary. I quite think that the loose 
phraseology of this Bill was such as to 
challenge attention, and I could not help 
agreeing with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman behind me (Mr. Warton) that it 
was a pity that there was not more pre- 
cision in the first statement; but inas- 
much as the Chief Secretary now tells 
us that the date he proposes—the Ist 
October—will cover the period over which 
he thinks it is necessary that he should 
have power of action, I think we have 
nothing at all todo but to say that we 
entirely accept the proposal, and that, on 
the responsibility of the Government, 
we are perfectly prepared to agree to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, at- 
tention should be given to what was 
really an important concession made by 
the right hon. Gentleman. As the mea- 
sure stood, the provisions would be abso- 
lutely limitless in their operation. He 
had no doubt Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in asking for that limitless opera- 
tion, acted from a well-founded con- 
sciousness of their intention as to the 
exercise of these extraordinary powers. 
They knew they would be masters of the 
operation of the Act, and were confident 
that they would use it with justice and 
moderation. No Member of the Go- 
vernment was more confident of that 
than he was; but in matters of this sort 
they had to think of precedent, and he 
must say, for himself, that if he were to 
be in any way responsible for this mea- 
sure, he should be careful so to limit the 
scope of its operation, that no person 
could be affected by it who had not re- 
ceived due notice that he would come 
under its provisions. In consequence 
of this opinion he had put an Amend- 
ment on the Paper, proposing that the 
powers contained in the Bill should not 
extend back beyond the Ist of February, 
1881. The Chief Secretary had intro- 
duced the Bill on the 25th of January, 
and he considered that due notice to all 
concerned would begiven within the lapse 
of a week from that period. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had made a state- 
ment with regard to former Acts of Par- 











liament, which had been challenged by 
the hon. Member for Carlow County 
(Mr. Gray); but his hon. Friend ap- 
peared to be incorrect in his exposition 
on the subject. It was a fact that the 
Westnieath Act of 1871 was, toa certain 
extent, retroactive, for the Act said that— 

“ Any person being a Ribbonman, who was, 

or had been, either the principal in or an acces- 
sory, before or after the Act, to any violence, 
or the principal in any misdemeanour, committed 
or deemed by tHe Lord Lieutenant to be reason- 
ably suspected to have been committed under 
the direction, or committed under the influence 
of the said Ribbon Society,” &c. 
This showed that the Act was retroactive. 
[‘*No, no!” ] Well, he said ‘ Yes, 
yes!” As to the Acts of 1848 and 1866, 
they were in a very slight degree retro- 
active. They were retroactive in regard 
to those persons who were in prison at 
the time of the passing of those Acts— 
that was to say, those persons could be 
detained without trial on the warrant of 
the Lord Lieutenant. He should, how- 
ever, very much prefer that this measure 
should operate from the Ist of February, 
at which time notice would have been 
given to all concerned. But he could 
not furget the words used by a Friend 
of his, a most distinguished Mem- 
ber of this House, in 1866—he meant 
the late Mr. John Stuart Mill—who 
said, on an occasion of this sort, 
speaking of Ministers, at the head of 
whom in the House of Commons then, 
as now, was the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone), ‘‘ They are responsible, 
Iam not.” He disliked very mnuch that 
there should be any retroactive charac- 
ter in a measure of this sort, and the 
concession made by the Chief Secretary 
did not meet the question of principle in 
any substantial degree. The House had 
heard the hope expressed by his right 
hon. Friend, the other night, that ‘‘ this 
was probably the last Coercion Bill.”” He 
hoped it was the last; yet he could not 
but remember that—- 

“From the Lord Lieutenant down to the 
youngest policeman, the whole official body in 
Ireland had been taught to rely too much upen 
British power.” 

Those words were the most memor- 
able, the most important and signi- 
ficant words concerning Ireland that 
he had heard since he entered Parlia- 
ment. Those words of courage and 


wisdom had been spoken by the Chief 
Secretary, and they did not, to his mind, 
encourage a strong hope that this was 
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the last Coercion Bill Parliament would 
have to consider; and it was because he 
could not confidently believe that this 
was the last Coercion Bill, that he was 
extremely anxious to see it characterized 
by a principle which, he was afraid, 
would not be found in the measure. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that, so far as he 
was concerned, he agreed with several 
other hon. Members, with whom he had 
the honour to think and act, that they 
could not accept any such compromise 
as that offered by the Government. He 
was surprised at the arguments which 
had been advanced in support of the 
present wording of the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary said 
the measure was not retrospective, and, 
seemingly, he wished hon. Members to 
give up their common sense to him, as the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
confessed he and others had given up 
their convictions to the Government, 
and had voted for that in which they did 
not believe. He had never heard since 
he had been in the House such an avowal 
as that of the hon. Member, that mer 
were to vote in this House against their 
consciences; but, however hon. Mem- 
bers in that corner of the House occu- 
pied by the hon. Gentlemen to whom he 
referred might yield their convictions to 
the Chief Secretary, he (Dr. Commins) 
and his Friends did not intend to do so, 
neither did they mean to surrender their 
common sense, as the hon. Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) had done. The 
last-named Member had given up hiscom- 
mon sense, for he had actually treated 
them to the argument, that because a 
man could be convicted of an actual 
offence 20 years after it occurred, the 
Bill which only proposed to convict and 
punish for that which was not an offence 
at all at the time it was committed, was, 
therefore, not retrospective. ‘The hon. 
Member seemed to have forgotten the 
difference between the past and the 
future, and he would recommend him 
to inform his mind as to the distine- 
tion. The Chief Secretary had said 
not only that the Bill was not retros- 
pective, but that it created no new 
offence ; and he should have been very 
much surprised to have heard such a 
statement as this come from anyone who 
had any knowledge of the law. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, was not 
a technical lawyer ; therefore, he did not 
see how—he would not say absurd, be- 
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cause that would be disrespectful, and 
he did not for a moment wish to be so— 
singularly devoid of that technical know- 
ledge of the law which lawyers were 
supposed to possess was this assertion. 
The Bill did create new offences. He 
should like to know what were ‘‘treason- 
able practices?’’ Where did they occur 
in any Act of Parliament as an offence ? 
Whoever was indicted for ‘‘ treasonable 
practices?’’? They knew what treason 
was—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is discussing a new and subsequent part 
of the Bill, which he is not entitled to 
do. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he was merely 
meeting the arguments of the Chief Se- 
creiary, who had urged that the Bill cre- 
ated no new offences. He (Dr. Commins) 
maintained that it did create new of- 
fences, and he was printing out what 
he considered the creation of a new 
offence in this section of the Bill, and, if 
now ruled out of Order, he trusted that 
later on he should have an opportunity 
of dealing with the point. If still in 
Order, however, he would say that 
‘ treasonable practices’ was no offence; 
that no man had ever been convicted 
on such a charge, and that it was not to 
be found as an offence in any legal text- 
book. There was another new offence 
created by the Bill. The law of the land 
did not recognize an offence committed 
outside its jurisdiction ; but, most extra- 
ordinarily, this Bill recognized not only 
an offence committed outside the juris- 
diction of the law, but the suspicion of 
such an offence. He could go through the 
whole of the section, and point out simi- 
lar divergencies from the interpretation 
that the Chief Secretary put upon it. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the object 
of the measure was not political; and if 
that were so, he should like to ask what 
was meant by referring to ‘‘ treasonable 
practices,”’ when all that was sought was 
to put down agrarian outrages? Why 
was not the measure confined to these 
agrarian outrages? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that these outrages had 
been committed since the measure was 
brought in; that they had increased 
from October to January, but had since 
diminished. Well, it was open for him 
(Dr. Commins) to say that these threaten- 
ing letters, which comprised three-fourths 
of the outrages, having accomplished 
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Chief Secretary to bring in this Bill— 
there was no further need for them, and 
they had consequently diminished ; that 
the diminution which had taken place 
was simply a diminution in the number 
of threatening letters written by those 
friends of law and order who would be 
informers by-and-bye. The Irish Mem- 
bers could not accept any compromise 
with a principle which violated not only 
natural justice, but the oldest and most 
valuable principles of English law. 

Mr. LODER said, the object of all was 
to bring about the peace of Ireland, and 
it should, therefore, be their wish to give 
that power for good government and 
speedy action necessary to bring about 
so desirable an end. Treason should 
be judged of not by one speech, in 
which a man might have been guilty of 
a slip of the tongue, but by concurrent 
action and repetitions of the offence. He 
did not wish to re-open old sores; but 
he thought that agitators should be 
made to reflect and look back upon their 
former action. He protested, therefore, 
against the dictum of the Chief Secretary, 
when he said that because agrarian 
offences were on the increase in the 
months of October, November, and De- 
cember, therefore they should go back 
to the month of October for the limit. 
Under the Bill, those who committed 
these offences might be punished; but 
the fact must not be lost sight of that the 
cause of these offences was incitement at 
an earlier period. Incitement was the 
greater offence of the two, and it was to 
punish those guilty of it that the mea- 
sure had been made retrospective. 

Mr. DALY wished the Chief Secretary 
to look at the fatal and dangerous pre- 
cedent he was establishing by these 
extraordinary powers of retrospective 
legislation. If there was any reason 
for the Bill, it was that a state of things 
existed in Ireland in which persons 
known to have committed crimes could 
not be brought to trial because of terror- 
ism which prevented people from giving 
information. Even if-the people who 





{committed those crimes were known, 
there would be nothing in these extra- 
| ordinary powers to prevent crime in the 
| future ; and he put it to the House whe- 
| ther it was worth while to pass ex post 
| facto legislation for the miserable pur- 
| pose of arresting people who had already 
| committed outrages? He did not think 


their purpose—having urged on the | it was worth while, for the sake of 
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punishing those men to take so fatal a 
step in legislation. The Chief Secretary 
had referred to another matter which 
had some importance, and that was the 
diminution of crime in Ireland. Now, 
he claimed to know the state of Ireland, 
and to know that if it was true that the 
police had knowledge of the men who 
had committed the outrages during 
October and the succeeding months, it 
was equally well known to those men 
that they were suspected and known; 
and the great probability was that be- 
fore the Bill became law very many of 
them would have left the country alto- 
gether. So much did he deprecate out- 
rage, that no one would give those men 
a more willing ‘‘God-speed ” than he 
would. He deplored the outrages as 
much as any man; but he asked the 
House to take into consideration that 
the men who were described as maurais 
swets, * village tyrants” and ‘ dissolute 
ruffians,” were marked men. They were 
not only known to the police, but were 
known in the localities. The Government 
said they could not convict those men be- 
cause of the terrorism that prevailed ; 
but if they suspected them, there was 
no reason why they should not keep a 
close watch on them, and the moment 
they committed a crime to arrest them. 
But he appealed to them not, for the 
sake of revenge, to go back to the out- 
rages committed in October—not to 
establish so dangerous a precedent in 
legislation. What was the object of legis- 
lation, and of legislation of the kind now 
proposed ? It was not to revenge crime, 
but to deter from crime. Legislation 
would be active and powerful, and the 
fear of the Act would be a great de- 
terring influence, and there was no 
reason to import into the Statute Books of 
that House any principle so dangerous 
as going back to offences already com- 
mitted. Let the past bury the past. 
The measure was stringent enough, and 
it would lose none of its power or effect 
on the social condition of Ireland if the 
words under consideration were omitted. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he had done 
what, in his conscience, he considered a 
serious duty, and he regretted that the 
Chief Secretary would not accept his 
proposal to make the retrospective action 
of the Bill gono further back than the 
Ist of January. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had, however, given good reasons 
for naming the Ist of October. He had 
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looked into the measure, and, having full 
confidence in the Government, he was 
willing to accept the limitation of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and would ask 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAN regretted that the 
Chief Secretary had not accepted the 
ist of January, and remarked that there 
was a chance, some time or other, of the 
Conservatives coming into power during 
the continuance of the Act. If so, the 
right hon. Gentleman himself might be 
arrested, for many hon. Members were 
of opinion—and in that opinion he con- 
curred—that his speech on the rejec- 
tion of the Disturbance Bill last Session 
by the House of Lords was one of the 
greatest incitements to outrage in Ire- 
land. And in October and November, 
when Ireland was quiet and there were 
no outrages, he did not enforce the Com- 
mon Law. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he was 
in favour of throwing overboard the 
retrospective clause altogether. He 
thought it did not befit the British 
Government to be taking retrospective 
views of Irish affairs for the purpose of 
punishing Irish people. If they could 
set an example of forgetting the past 
they would be doing very wisely ; butif 
they wereto havelong memories ,so would 
the Irish people have long memories 
and bitter memories—and they would not 
limit them to October last. If crimes 
and individuals were to be brought up 
and punished by ex post facto legislation 
from September or October last, the Irish 
people would remember the crimes of 
“ngland for a very much longer period. 
A good deal had been said in the dis- 
cussion about law and order. It was 
said that law and order were not re- 
spected in Ireland and were not loved by 
the Irish people. Was it any wonder 
that the laws of England were not loved 
in Ireland, and that what was called 
law and order were not loved? He 
would refer to a specimen of the laws 
from which the people of Ireland had 
been suffering for generations 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not perceive 
how the hon. Membev’s remarks bear on 
the Question before the Committee. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, a pro- 
position was before the House that a 
certain law should be passed, with a re- 
trospective clause in it, enabling the Go- 
vernment to punish people for alleged 
or suspected crimes committed before the 
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Act was passed. His argument was, 
that laws of that kind could not be re- 
garded and respected by the Irish 
people, and that, in that way, the very 
name of law and order was made hate- 
ful to the people of Ireland. They were 
told that the law of the land had been 
superseded by the law of the Land 
League to some extent. Was it any 
wonder? If the law of the Grand Turk 
could be introduced, it would supersede 
the law of the land according to their 
experience of it. It was not much to 
ask that the power to punish people for 
alleged acts and suspected acts before 
the passing of the Bill, should be aban- 
doned. During the Land League meet- 
ings many of the speakers were unaware 
that they were violating the law — if 
they did violate it, which he did not 
concede—but, at all events, if there was 
a law against them it was not put in 
force. If a law existed at the time 
making the speeches at those meetings 
illegal, why was not some notice given 
to the speakers? A good deal was 
heard of British fair play, and Constitu- 
tionalism, and honour; but where were 
they in that proposal? There was very 
little use in arguing those points, for he 
had seen the Chief Secretary laugh at 
the arguments adduced ; serious argu- 
ments only evoked the merriment of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, the retrospec- 
tive clause so enabled the Government 
to go back on what was past, that really 
no Government need take the trouble 
to govern the country at all, for it could 
always introduce Bills with retrospective 
clauses. He remembered the case of a 
man of low character, who on the 
lst of June had said at a meeting, 
speaking to a questionable audience— 
‘‘Shoot the vermin; you know what I 
mean.” Would the Government have 
a right to bring that man to immediate 
justice? He was brought to justice on 
the 28th of September, although his 
offence was committed on the Ist of 
June. Political Parties in this country 
were not particularly scrupulous in their 
treatment of each other; hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had allowed an Act, of 
which he did not approve, to lapse, 
allowing the present Government only 
10 days to renew that Act, whereas the 
House was now on a Bill which had been 
discussed for five weeks. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were unscrupulous enough 
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to allow that Act to expire without 
allowing the Government sufficient time 
to renew it, and then complained that 
the Government had not done so. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Member to keep strictly to the 
Question before the House. 

Mr. A. MOORE said, the application 
of his argument was that if one Party 
was unscrupulous enough—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
stated that the hon. Member is not in 
Order. 

Mr. A. MOORE expressed an antici- 
pation that hereafter the country would 
be governed wholly and solely by retro- 
spective Acts. 

Mr. SYNAN asked on what princi- 
ple was the proposed Amendment to the 
Bill objectionable? The Bill was in- 
tended to prevent crime, and not for the 
purpose of punishing crime that was 
past. He did not see how it was neces- 
sary, in order to prevent the committal 
of agrarian offences in the future, to keep 
aman in prison for a year and a-half 
for an offence committed on the Ist Oc- 
tober last ; and he did not see any ne- 
cessary connection between the one and 
the other. He did not see how it was 
necessary, to prevent future offences, to 
put in prison for a year and a-half, or 
any period whatever, a man who had 
committed offences before the passing 
of the Act or before the 1st of January. 
Such an argumentcould only be founded 
on this—that a man who committed 
an offence on the Ist October or the 
lst November was such an inveterate 
offender, that they should morally and 
logically come to the conclusion that 
the only way of preventing him from 
committing further offences was by 
putting him into prison. Was that a 
logical or a moral conclusion from the 
offence of the 1st October or Ist No- 
vember? There was no connection what- 
soever between the two. The Act of 
Parliament was to be passed to save so- 
ciety for the future, and not to imprison 
people for what was past. Aman might 
be guilty of an agrarian offence two 
months ago, and the knowledge that the 
Act had become law would be a suf- 
ficient notice to him, and if he were a 
rational being that knowledge would 
prevent him from committing an act just 
as much as if they retained the retro- 
spective clause. He saw no connection 
between the twothings, and he saw every- 














thing objectionable on principle and 
upon grounds of humanity. The agrarian 
offences were, of course, crimes; they 
were moral offences, but what did they 
spring from? They sprang from a state 
of things in Ireland which modified, 
though it did not justify, the acts that 
were committed. They were not commit- 
ted for a criminal purpose, and did not 
show a criminal purpose, or a criminal 
intent, or a demoralized character. The 
offences sprang from an excitable tem- 
perament provoked by a state of social 
disorder in Ireland, springing from what 
the people called bad laws with respect 
to the land in Ireland. When crimes had 
not sprung from moral disorder, why 
should a man be put in prison for an 
offence committed two months ago in 
order to prevent him committing another 
offence sometime hereafter? That ar- 
gument was addressed to the Committee 
in the face of the declaration by the Go- 
vernment that they intended to amend 
the law, which would be as forcible a 
recommendation toa man not to commit 
a crime as the retrospective clause 
proposed. He, therefore, opposed the 
retrospective portion of the Bill upon 
political grounds, upon social grounds, 
and upon moral grounds, for he did not 
see that it was at all necessary for the 
purpose of keeping peace in the future. 
With respect to some more of the objec- 
tions urged, he did not think the Bill 
was intended to punish men for what 
they said at public meetings; it was 
only intended for crimes of an agrarian 
character. [Mr. T. D. Sunzivan: Al- 
leged incitement.| It was all alleged 
and all suspected; but the Bill did not 
intend to deal with any speech on a 
public platform which was not criminal, 
and did not tend to the immediate com- 
mittal of a criminal act. He thought 
his hon. Friends had given too wide a 
scope to the operation of the Bill in that 
respect; but he thought the retrospec- 
tive operation of the Bill was not neces- 
sary to restore law and order in Ireland, 
and he opposed to any extent all retro- 
spective operation before the bringing 
in of the Bill. He thought the moment 
the Bill was brought in there was notice 
given tothe Irish people that crimes would 
be punished, and that it was to that ex- 
tent retrospective. It might be limited 


to the day when the Bill was brought 
in; but to go beyond that was not ne- 
cessary to restore law and order in Ire- 
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land, and he, therefore, felt it his duty 
to oppose the clause. 

Mr. D. GRANT said, he could quite 
understand the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. He had 
introduced the Bill, and said he intended 
it to work for the distinct purpose of re- 
storing law and order; and that being 
the object of the Bill, any retrospective 
character would stamp on the Bill a 
sense of desire on the part of those who 
were in authority which would be preju- 
dicial to the general character of the 
Bill itself. All that side of the House, 
and he had no doubt many on the other 
side of the House, were excessively re- 
gretful that the Bill should be neces- 
sary; but it was of the greatest and 
gravest importance that it should go 
forth to the world that the desire of the 
Government had been to uphold the ma- 
jesty of the law, and not to pass a Bill 
with the idea of vengeance upon the 
people. He was sure that the most 
loyal supporters of the Government 
would be pleased if the proposed modi- 
fication were introduced into the Bill, so 
that they might be able to defend the 
action of the Bill before their consti- 
tuents on its own merits. He was sure 
that the power in the Bill was large 
enough for any purpose required to re- 
store law and order without the clause 
under discussion. In connection with 
the Peace Preservation Act of 1870 
there were some serious figures which 
told with great force. It was passed on 
April the 4th; the absolute crimes in 
January were 274, in February 206, 
and in March 233, making altogether 
713 in the three months. The Bill was 
passed on the 4th of April, and from 
that time to the end of the year the total 
agrarian crimes were only 123, which 
was not equal to one fortnight during 
these three months. If that result was 
produced by a Bill of that character, it 
seemed to him that, for the purpose of 
carrying out that which was the funda- 
mental principle of the Bill, the powers 
in the Bill were all that were required. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH desired to point 
out to the hon. Gentlemen opposite the 
awkward position in which they would 
put some of their Friends, if they in- 
sisted upon dividing upon that Amend- 
ment. He need not say how much he 
was opposed to the Bill; but it was 
affirmed by the majority that some Bill 





was necessary, and it was only upon 
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that basis that they could continue the 


discussion. The Government had made 
a large concession, not so large as he 
could have wished or so large as he 
thought they might have made if he 
had not misinterpreted the statement of 
some Membersof the Government during 
the Recess. It was possible that he 
might have misinterpreted them ; but he 
certainly understood a very prominent 
Member of the Government to state in 
November that at that time the re- 
sources of the ordinary law had been 
found sufficient, and he regretted that 
the Government felt it necessary to 
go back some weeks before that date. 
He did not think it would be wise for 
them to waste time in discussing a simple 
question of one ortwo weeks, more or less; 
and, while he thoroughly sympathized 
with the hon. Members opposite in oppo- 
sing the principle of the Bill, he put it 
to them not to drive Radical Members, 
who wished to vote with them, out of 
the House—which he could not help 
thinking cowardly sometimes—or to vote 
against them, as it might become their 
duty to do, if a vote were taken on the 
question whether the Bill should begin 
from the 1st of October or not, with the 
promise of the Government before them. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR accepted the 
statement of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, but he considered the question 
an extremely important one. It was 
whether the Bill should date from the 
3lst of October or from the passing of 
the Bill. That involved the question 
whether legislation should be ex post 
facto or not. He must strongly dissent 
from the action of the hon. Member for 
Swansea, and he thought that the course 
that hon. Member had taken should be 
a beacon and a warning to hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House not to 
give up their Amendments to that hon. 
Gentleman in the full confidence that he 
would continue their opposition. He 
had himself put an Amendment on the 
Paper; and if the hon. Member came 
and asked him for precedence, as he had 
done with the hon. Member for Longford, 
he should certainly refuse it, because no- 
thing could more prejudice a Committee 
than to find the proposer of a proposal 
deserting it, and he would ask the House 
to forget the action of the hon. Member 
in that matter, and discuss the proposi- 
tion on its own merits. What was the 
question the House was asked to decide ? 
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Their way would be very much faci- 
litated in the discussion of the question 
and of the whole Bill if they knew the 
exact objects of the Government in 
pressing the measure. From what the 
rigat hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary said. it appeared that the object of 
the limit he proposed was either to enable 
the Government to lay hold of a small 
body of criminals, orseriously and largely 
to interfere with the Land League agita- 
tion, of which the outrages were said to 
be, if not the outcome, at any rate, the 
accompaniment. If that Bill be meant 
merely to catch hold of the mauvais sujets, 
the answer was that they were got hold 
of already. No Minister could possibly 
have the power of catching them under 
that Bill, as they would be out of the 
country before it came into operation. 
He was not going to argue that these 
outrages had been caused by isolated 
bodies of ruffians. Ifthe object of the 
Bill was to get rid of such men, they 
were got rid of already by the introduc- 
tion of the Bill. He thought, however, 
that the object of the limit proposed was 
a larger one—namely, to interfere with 
the Land League agitation. The right 
hon. Gentleman cited the fact in favour 
of his proposal that crime had greatly 
increased in the three last months of 
1880. But there was a point which the 
right hon. Gentleman steadily kept from 
the House—namely, that that increase 
was not of crime consisting of acts of 
violence to the person and property, but 
of intimidation. If anyone went through 
the list, it would be found that the major 
portion of that increase was under the 
head of threatening letters and notices, 
and not of injury to person or property. 
He challenged the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues to meet him upon 
that point. If that be so, how did it 
affect the case of the right hon. Gentle- 
man? That Bill would not enable him 
to get hold of the writers of those letters. 
Those writers were not persons who could 
be so easily laid hands upon as persons 
visiting houses at night, or stabbing, or 
committing acts of violence against pro- 
perty. The writer of a threatening letter 
was a person whom, necessarily, it was 
almost impossible to find. Again, the 
object of the Bill generally was said to 
be prevention, and not punishment. He 
accepted that as being an excellent basis 
for the Bill. But there was no more well- 
founded maxim of political economy than 
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that crime was not kept down propor- 
tionately to the severity of sentences. 
Therefore, the preventive character of 
the Bill would effect more than its cha- 
racter of punishment. Would not the 
ease be sufficiently met by making the 
date of the Bill that on which it entered 
that House? If it were made to apply 
to an earlier period, it would, of neces- 
sity, be retaliatory and vindictive. As 
regarded the speech of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), he 
failed to see the difficulty in the matter 
to which he had alluded. If he thought 
it was right that the Bill should be 
retrospective, let him vote with the Go- 
vernment; if not, what difficulty could 
he have in voting with the Irish Mem- 
bers? He could see no difficulty in the 
case of the hon. Member, except that it 
was, perhaps, a painful matter for him 
to vote against the Ministry. That was 
an amount of torture that the hon. 
Member would have to go through 
several times, probably, in the course 
of his political career in that House. 
He (Mr. O’Connor) would appeal not 
only to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, but also to the hon. Member 
for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), who, he 
thought, had not acted quite fairly in 
the matter. He would appeal to them 
that, if they really had the courage of 
their opinions, and really believed that 
that Bill should be preventive and not 
vindictive, they should go on with their 
opposition to it. Finally, he must say 
that there had been one great argu- 
ment brought forward with which he 
could not agree. He declined to allow 
its validity. 1t was that the character 
of the Government should affect largely 
the voting on a Bill of that kind. The 
doctrine of authority was an intelligible 
one, and was, as regarded Conservative 
Members, a part of their creed. But the 
fundamental doctrine of Liberalism was 
that the liberties of the people should 
not depend upon the authority of any 
particular individual, but on those laws 
and those rights which every Liberal 
was bound to defend. He hoped the 
present stage of opposition to the Bill 
would be persevered in. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he had heard 
with infinite satisfaction the reply which 
was given by the Government to the 
speech of his hon. Friend who sat 
below him (Mr. Dillwyn). Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite seemed to think that the 
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hon. Member for Swansea should per- 
severe with his Amendment, and that 
he had not acted fairly in the matter. 
For his part, he could not think that 
that was seriously meant bythem. The 
action of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Swansea was well-meant towards 
both sides of the House. There was, no 
doubt, a general feeling on that side that 
some limitation should be inserted in 
the Bill; and he must say that it was his 
deep-rooted conviction that the Govern- 
ment did well to accede to the principle 
of the prayer which the hon. Member for 
Swansea had propounded on their be- 
half. That being so, he was bound to 
say that when once they had acknow- 
ledged the necessity for a Coercion Bill, 
it became also necessary to make it, 
in. many respects, painfully effectual. 
When his hon. Friends opposite spoke 
of the Bill as being of a preventive cha- 
racter, he thought that a word or two 
from him might show why the Govern- 
ment felt it necessary to ask for powers 
which, at first sight, seemed startling. 
There was, beyond all doubt, a state of 
terrorism in Ireland, and the Government 
sought to abate it by asking for extra- 
ordinary means at the hands of Parlia- 
ment. Therefore, they had asked for 
those means, and they undertook not to 
take up any man who was not guilty 
of a crime punishable by law. [Several 
hon. Mempers: Suspected of a crime. ] 
His hon. Friends knew that one could 
not always put every part of a sentence 
logically forward while speaking, in the 
same way as if one were writing a news- 
paper article. He supposed that his hon. 
Friends would see that there must be, first 
of all, a crime punishable by law. The 
arrest might, no doubt, take place upon 
suspicion—that was partly the object of 
the Bill. The crimes referred to must 
come under one of two categories ; either 
they must be acts of violence and inti- 
midation, or the inciting to acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation. Therefore, his 
hon. Friends seemed to be arguing as if 
favour should be shown towards men 
who had committed crimes punishable 
by law; those crimes being acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation, or the inciting to 
such acts. He did not think that such 
an argument as that was entitled to 
much consideration. If it be conceded 
that there were people guilty of such 
crimes, who were exercising a terrorism 
over & neighbourhood, destructive of the 
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happiness of the people of that neigh-| feel confident that the provisions of 


bourhood, the question arose—what 
should be done to prevent it? They had 
decided upon coercion. Should it be 
limited to the date on which the Act 
passed? A few minutes’ consideration 
would, he thought, show that it could not 
beso limited. In the first place, if a man 
had been guilty of acts of violence or in- 
timidation—let them assume him to be 
the tyrant of a village known to be carry- 
ing out designs of his own or the orders 
of others, houghing cattle, guilty of in- 
cendiarism, and acts of cruelty, perhaps 
firing into the residences of people in the 
neighbourhood—if all those crimes had 
been done in October last, and that Act 
was not to be retrospective, he could 
not be touched. Perhaps the Bill 
would not receive the Royal Assent 
until the 1st of April; and, if the limit 
was to be the day the Act passed, he 
would be able thereafter to carry out 
his designs silently, to keep an evil 
eye upon the whole neighbourhood— 
in fact, still to be the cause of terror— 
and yet he could not be touched, because 
the Act was not to have a retrospec- 
tive effect. If such powers as those 
for which the Government had asked 
were unfortunately necessary, he sub- 
mitted that it was also necessary that 
something like retrospective action 
should be given to the Act. His hon. 
Friends opposite had spoken of the pro- 
visions of the Act being extended to the 
cases of men making speeches at public 
meetings. Most hon. Members had 
made such speeches; but he did not 
think that any of them were conscious 
of having thereby committed a crime 
punishable by law, being an act of 
violence or intimidation, or the inciting 
to such an act. Therefore, if hon. Mem- 
bers were conscious that they had not 
committed such crimes, why should they 
fear the consequences of that Act? He 
felt sure that no Minister, unless impelled 
by more than ordinary necessity, would 
be likely to make such extraordinary 
use of the powers of the Bill as to apply 
them to speeches ; and, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, he thought 
that the powers sought for might well 
be granted to meet such cases as acts 
of violence and intimidation, which were 
crimes punishable by law. 

Mr. DILLON said, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport (Mr. Hop- 
wood) had assumed that they ought to 
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that Bill would be carried out strictly, 
and that they would only be applied to 
the case of persons suspected of hav- 
ing committed a crime punishable by 
law, being an act of violence or intimi- 
dation, or the inciting to such act of 
violence or intimidation. A man was 
arrested last week. He should like the 
hon. and learned Member for Stockport 
to say what act of violence he had 
been guilty of. He could tell the hon. 
and learned Member that he had not 
the least belief that the Act would be 
carried out in a strict sense. It might 
be said that the limitation was to be put 
upon the Act for the benefit of hon. Mem- 
bers of that House; but the Govern- 
ment would turn one face towards that 
House and another towards the people 
of Ireland. If the Government would 
consent to state on the face of the war- 
rant what were the particulars of the 
offence alleged against the prisoner, or 
if they would allow that warrant to be 
laid on the Table of the House, so as to 
enable hon. Members to inquire what 
was the nature of the act of which the 
man was supposed to be guilty, there 
would be some force in the arguments 
of the hon. and learned Member. But 
when they asked that that should be 
granted to them the Government refused 
to agree to it; because they knew that 
they could not state upon the face of the 
warrant what act the man was guilty of, 
inasmuch as there was no act. In nine 
eases of arrest out of ten it would be 
found that there was no act of which 
the man was guilty, but that the cause 
of arrest was that the man was a promi- 
nent member of the Land League ; and 
the members of that League were sup- 
posed to be guilty of every crime. He 
just mentioned that to show that even if 
a limitation were inserted in the Act 
there would be no security; the reasons 
for arrest would be known only to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary and the Lord Lieutenant, and it 
would not be in the power.of any hon. 
Member there to disclose those reasons. 
With regard to the concession which it 
was alleged the Government had made 
in that important portion of the Bill, 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) had stated it as a fact that 
the Government had made a very im- 
portant concession. He regretted that 
he differed from the hon. Member en- 
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tirely. No one supposed that the Go- 
vernment intended to stand by the 
unlimited retrospection of that clause. 
No one supposed that the Government 
wished to arrest some of the leading 
members in its own service. There were 
many gentlemen who at one time were 
extremely opposed to that service which 
they were now proud to enter; and it 
was not likely that the Bill was to in- 
clude them in its purview. They did 
not suppose that the Ministry seriously 
intended to pass an Act which would 
enable them to arrest any man who was 
now high up in the social circles of 
Dublin. They knew that the Govern- 
ment wanted something upon which to 
make a concession, so they framed the 
draft of the Bill with an unlimited 
clause in order to allow of a limit being 
inserted. The Government had decided 
upon having a limit within which they 
might entrap a number of men connected 
with the land agitation. He could have 
told them long ago what the limit was 
to be, so that the Government might 
effectuate its object. It was nothing 
short of a farce and an absurdity to tell 
them that there had been an important 
concession, when a limit was to be in- 
serted in the clause which would give 
the Executive a hold on himself and his 
comrades who laboured with him in con- 
nection with the Land League agitation 
during the months of November and 
December. If the Government meant 
to make a concession he could tell them 
what that concession should be—namely, 
that that Bill should have a retrospec- 
tive action, dating from the day on 
which it was introduced into that House 
—from the day on which it became 
known to the people of Ireland that such 


. a Bill would probably be passed. What 


could be fairer than that? If the limit 
were placed beyond that they would be 
going to punish men for doing deeds by 
a Bill which was not even in the con- 
templation of the Government, perhaps, 
when those deeds were done. In short, 
the coneession which they had been told 
was an important one was, therefore, in 
reality, none at all. The alteration had 
been made in order to meet the views 
of certain hon. Members of the Advanced 
Liberal Party, and to stop their con- 
sciences. For his part, he should vote 
in favour of the Amendment, although 
its Mover had desired to withdraw it. 
And, further, if the Government pro- 
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| Posed to make the alteration in the 
clause they had suggested, he should 
vote in favour of the clause standing in 
its original nakedness, in order that the 
Government might not have the oppor- 
tunity of going before the country as 
having taken away from the pernicious 
character of the clause, when, in fact, 
its effect would not be altered in the 
slightest degree. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he had 
listened with great attention to the re- 
marks which had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood). The question was now, 
however, simply this— whether that Bill 
was to pacify Ireland by giving extra- 
ordinary powers for enforcing the law 
against crimes which might becommitted, 
or whether it was to be of a vindictive 
character by going back upon the past? 


| Now, the hon. and learned Member 


for Stockport, who was a Constitutional 
lawyer and a Radical defender of free- 
dom, maintained this proposition—that 
granted that the country was perfectly 
peaceable and tranquil; granted that no 
crime whatever was committed in Ireland 
in the month of April next; granted that 
all agrarian disturbances ceased in April; 
this was his position. Still, he said, the 
Government must have the power of 
going back to last October, in order to 
gratify its revenge upon some men, and 
that not for what was done by them, but 
for what they were suspected of doing. 
The defender of popular liberty said 
that he was unable to put into a whole 
sentence everything that one might logi- 
cally wish to include. But during the 
whole of that astonishing speech of his 
he had never brought in the word 
‘* suspected,’’ which constituted all the 
difference. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had used the present tense seven 
times—“‘If a man is committing a 
crime.” But the Government say—‘‘ If 
a man is suspected of having committed 
a crime in October.” He was afraid 
that lawyers were apt to bring into that 
House too often the habits that were 
learnt at the Bar, and that they would 
not take a broad and comprehensive 
view of a question such as befitted Mem- 
bers of a Legislature. He thought that 
the Committee would own that the 
case of the hon. and learned Member 
was not that of the Government. 
Granted that crime ceased, that threaten- 
ing letters disappeared this month, that 
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the Assize Calendars were a blank, the 
Government said, notwithstanding, that 
they could not puta clause in the Bill 
whereby they could go back to October 
and November in order to gratify the 
revenge of the terrified landocracy in 
Ireland and the village policemen. It 
was whispered among Irish Members 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, before he framed that Bill, ex- 
changed letters with Count Loris Meli- 
koff in order to procure suggestions 
from St. Petersburg. In no letter, how- 
ever, was there such a suggestion as that 
of retrospective action. Count Loris 
Melikoff never suggested such a clause 
as that which was then contained in a 
Bill brought forward by the most liberal 
and benevolent of Liberal Ministers 
that hadever sat on the Treasury Bench. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, whom he saw sitting there, 
would not advance a step in order to 
remove the objectionable character of 
that clause. Judging him from his 
grand career, he could only say that, to 
even the highest, best, and noblest of all 
natures, it might come to pass that they 
would condescend to acts of despotism, 
at the thought of which they would have 
been considered to blush. If the Bill 
must be passed, let it be framed to meet 
the cases of crime as to which it could 
be shown that there was some ground 
for suspicion at least. If the Bill was 
to become law, let it be passed, bitter 
and objectionable as it would be con- 
sidered still, containing, as it did, power 
to arrest on suspicion, and the removal 
of the necessity of trial by jury; but if 
there was any desire to pacify Ireland, 
let it not be retrospective to October, in 
order that revenge might be had upon 
men for giving vent to passion and 
temper during the months which were 
the rent-collecting months in Ireland. 
Those who lived in Ireland, like him- 
self, knew that during those months the 
friction between landlords and tenants 
was most keen. That being so, and 
those months having now passed away, 
he contended that the Bill should not 
be made retrospective so as to include 
them. The date of the Act should be 
that on which it was introduced into 
that House. If the Government did 
not accept that date, what was the con- 
fession? That they wanted to go back 
upon men who had submitted to the 
law and been tranquil and peaceable, 
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and suspect them of committing crime 
in October. But the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport said that there 
might be peaceable and law - abiding 
citizens, and there might be others who 
kept an evil eye upon a whole village ; 
and he said that the consequences of that 
were that that evil eye must be cut out. 
Why, that hateful doctrine, which the 
defender of popular rights stated in his 
speech that night, amounted to this—that 
they were to act worse than the Bourbons 
did in thecase of the Bastille, and immure 
a wretch for life simply because he was 
suspected by the police of having com- 
mitted an act punishable by law. He 
was afraid that the evil eye was upon 
some defenders of liberty in that House. 
There was a moral duresse which stifled 
the feelings of hon. Members opposite, 
and he wished the Prime Minister would 
rise, and, by one word, liberate the con- 
sciences of the men who loved and fol- 
lowed him. Let him tell them that this 
morsel of concession should be given, 
and that the Bill should not go back on 
the career of any peaceable peasant and 
law-abiding person who did wrong no 
longer. It had been urged as an argu- 
ment in favour of the retrospective 
action of the Bill that the words, ‘‘Shoot 
down the vermin; you know whom I 
mean,” were used as far back as Octo- 
ber last, at a public meeting, and 
allowed to pass unpunished. With 
abominable language of that kind he 
had no sympathy whatever ; and he said 
that the Government at Dublin Castle 
should have laid the man who uttered it 
by the heels, and made him account for 
his conduct within 24 hours. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member is travelling entirely 
beyond the Question before the Commit- 
tee, which is, whether the words “‘ either 
before or ” shall stand part of the clause. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he 
would bow to the ruling of the Chair- 
man when he understood the connection 
of what he was saying with the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. The case 
had been instanced of abominable lan- 
guage used last November, which was 
cited as a justification of the clause 
under discussion. But it had been 
proved that the man who uttered that 
language had just come from a drinking 
bout with the police. He was not a 
member of the Land League, and he 
came upon the platform against the re- 

















monstrances of the members present, 
from whom he had received no en- 
couragement whatever. The words in 
question formed the only argument used 
by the other side, which, in his opinion, 
would carry the Committee away with 
it. However, he would pass from the 
incident, and put it to the Government 
whether they were not bound to be con- 
tent with the exercise of a severity that 
would date from the introduction of the 
Bill, and not make it a purely vindie- 
tive measure by retaining its retro- 
spective powers. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY thought one 
important argument against the clause 
lay in the conduct of the Government. 
Her Majesty’s Government desired the 
power of imposing punishment on men 
whom the officials suspected of having 
been guilty of certain crimes during the 
last five months. He would mention 
some of the acts which would be 
punishable under this Act, and would 
show that the Government had delibe- 
rately stood by while these things were 
being done without raising their voice 
against them. Under such cireum- 
stances, he submitted they were not to 
be heard when they came to the House 
of Commons and asked for retrospective 
powers. It was the general impression 
amongst landlords in Ireland, many of 
whom had, no doubt, suffered injuries 
and hardships from certain courses pur- 
sued by the Land League, that these 
acts were being done with the conniv- 
ance of the officials to show the neces- 
sity for an Act which would terrorize the 
Land League. That, at any rate, was 
the opinion of many whom he had met, 
The Government had stood by while the 
power of the law was being absolutely 
usurped by the Land League, and while 
Land Courts were being held in Clare 
and other districts. They never protested 
against them, the police never inter- 
fered, no proclamation with reference to 
them was made, and no single act done 
against them ; although they were now 
to be made subject to this act. Again, 
meetings were held all over the country, 
which would, undoubtedly, be made the 
subject of retrospective punishment. He 
was astonished to hear some hon. Gentle- 
man speak as if this Act would be con- 
fined to deeds of violence only, and to 
incitement to crimes and assaults, for it 
was perfectly plain that it would em- 
power the Government to inflict retro- 
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spective punishment on mon who had 
attended meetings in Ireland. At the 
recent trial in Dublin, the Attorney 
General for Ireland had, in his speech, 
laid down, as exponent of the law, that 
an attempt to get up a combination 
against the payment of rent would be 
a violation of the law. Therefore, if 
words had any meaning, and if the in- 
tention of the Government was to carry 
the law as laid down by the Attorney 
General for Ireland, there was no doubt 
that every speech that was made for the 
purpose of getting up a combination to 
insist on the abatement of rent by in- 
timidation would bring the person who 
made it within the retrospective pro- 
visions of this Act. It was plain that 
this was also the view taken by the hon. 
Member for Cavan, who had put down 
an Amendment with reference to that 
very point. It could not be denied, at 
all events, that the Government had 
tolerated the acts which had been done ; 
and, that being the case, they had no 
right to come forward in that House and 
ask for unconstitutional retrospective 
powers. Nor could they plead that they 
had tried the ordinary law, and that it 
had failed, and that, therefore, they 
were going to fall back on unconsti- 
tutional punishment, because the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland knew that the 
recent trials would end in failure, and 
that this measure would eventually be 
resorted to. The agitation, then, hav- 
ing been carried on—he would not say 
with the connivance of the Government, 
but with their consent—they were not 
now entitled to ask for unconstitu- 
tional powers to inflict punishment for 
things done long before the Act was 
passed. 

Masor NOLAN pointed out that there 
were three different classes of persons 
which might be brought under the pro- 
visions of this Bill. First, there were 
the men who, as members of the Land 
League, carried on the agitation in a 
Constitutional way, who collected money 
fur the League, and took part in its 
councils, and who had, perhaps, made 
speeches which he was not there to 
defend. Then there was the second class 
of men, who, perhaps, went beyond the 
ordinary linesof Constitutional agitation, 
and who opposed the serving of pro- 
cesses, who did not pay rent themselves, 
and encouraged others not to do so. 
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Finally, there were the persons who com- 
mitted acts of violence and intimidation. 
Her Majesty’s Government, he was 
afraid, had not sufficiently discriminated 
between these classes, and a retrospec- 
tive law like that proposed would, conse- 
quently, inflict great injustice. In order 
to illustrate this, he would give English 
Members an instance from their own 
politics. In the year 1866 many Gentle- 
men now on the Treasury Bench made 
strong speeches against the Conservative 
Govérnment; and it was stated at the 
time by Mr. Disraeli that the present 
Prime Minister had addressed a tem- 
pestuous mob from his drawing-room 
winlow. This was denied at the time; 
but possibly if Mr. Disraeli had had the 
power of acting retrospectively he would 
have locked up the present Prime Minis- 
ter for 18 months. Then there was 
another class of Englishmen who pulled 
down the park railings, and who, having 
done wrong, were sentenced by the 
magistrates to certain punishments. 
Now, if these different classes of persons 
had been made together the subject of 
retrospective law, he was quite sure 
that public opinion in England would 
have been very much shocked. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member is travelling consider- 
ably beyond the Amendment. 

Mayor NOLAN, in deference to the 
ruling of the Chairman, would abandon 
that line of argument. He wished it 
to be remembered, however, that all 
these clauses had been rejected by the 
Irish Members ; and, in addressing him- 
self to English Members only, he had 
simply pointed to a parallel case in 
English politics to show that they would 
not have tolerated the retrospective 
powers now asked for by the Govern- 
ment in the case of Ireland. If he 
excepted the two Law Officers on the Go- 
vernment Bench and the four ex-Mem- 
bers of the late Government, the whole 
of the Irish Representatives, with the 
further exception of eight or nine Con- 
servative Members, had pronounced 
their condemnation of this Bill. His 
object, therefore, was to attempt to con- 
vince the English Members. He wished 
to show them that as this Bill would not 
be tolerated by an English Parliament, 
as applied to England, the Irish Mem- 
bers were not so far wrong in pursuing 
a like policy. He would now turn to 
other matters, having made this apology 
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in order to convince the Committee that 
he was not purposely wandering from 
the question beforethem. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) 
had pointed out that during the 14 days 
which preceded the meeting of Parlia- 
ment there had been much speculation 
in Dublin as to what the Government 
would do. This was the subject of almost 
every conversation in the clubs, bars, 
libraries, and other places of resort, and 
it was thought that the Government 
wanted this agitation. If that were so, 
it was very wrong on their part to bring 
in a Bill of this kind to punish acts 
which they had encouraged. 

Str HENRY TYLER rose to Order. 
He wished to know what Dublin gossip 
had to do with the Question before the 
Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I point out to 
the hon. and gallant Member that the 
Bill is a Bill of urgency, and that it 
is the duty of the Chair to keep hon. 
Members strictly to the point before the 
Committee. 

Masor NOLAN, acting on the inti- 
mation of the Chairman, would proceed 
with his argument. He did not say 
that the Government had encouraged 
this agitation to the extent to which it 
had gone; but he knew that a great 
many people in the West of Ireland 
thought that the Government required 
some support against the House of 
Lords, and that a certain amount of 
agitation was necessary for that pur- 
pose. If some persons, acting on that 
belief, had overstepped the bounds of 
legitimate agitation, they ought cer- 
tainly to be dealt with leniently, es- 
pecially when suspected by Conserva- 
tive magistrates, ordinary magistrates, 
resident magistrates, and Conservative 
police officers. It would be very hard 
that these persons should be punished 
when they believed they were only 
supporting the Government. He wished 
the Government would say that they 
would not put in force the retrospective 
portion of the Bill against persons who 
made public speeches only, and attended 
the meetings of the Land League; and 
that it should be confined to cases 
where there had been violence. He 
would like the action of the Bill to be 
limited to cases in which outrages had 
been committed. He had another ar- 
gument to urge against this retro- 
spective power. One thing wanted in 

















Ireland was to make the people respect 
the law. It was a well-known maxim 
amongst lawyers that if they made a 
bad law the people’s respect for good 
law was weakened. There could, be no 
doubt that to arrest people on suspicion 
only was, in itself, bad law. It might 
be necessary under certain circum- 
stances, but it was bad; and, for that 
reason, he thought it would be much 
more prudent on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government if they left out re- 
trospective action altogether. The peo- 
ple of Ireland were perfectly convinced 
of the power of England; and there 
was no object to be gained by impress- 
ing it still further upon the Irish people. 
They should be convinced that the laws 
made for them by the English people, 
exclusively, were just. If, for the future, 
they insisted on discouraging people 
from going to meetings and. depriving 
them of a good deal of their freedom, at 
least let them not make the law retro- 
spective, or they would lessen the respect 
for the ordinary law in Ireland. They 
might increase a respect for some new 
course of law; but it would only be by 
striking terror into the minds of the Irish 
people, and producing a state of feeling 
which would not inspire respect for the 
ordinary law. Hon. Members must re- 
collect that the law about to be passed 
was to be carried out with the utmost se- 
verity in the districts which were pre- 
scribed within it; and it would bring 
within its operation hundreds of persons 
who, at present, had committed no crime 
or offence, beyond sending subscriptions 
tothe Land League. Someofthem might 
have gone to public meetings convened 
for the purpose of hearing speeches in 
behalf of the Land League. Their only 
offence was that they had listened to 
such speeches; and yet, at this moment, 
they were in the utmost fear and dread 
as to the consequences which they might 
have entailed upon themselves. It would 
be very well, therefore, if it could be 
made known that the Bill would only 
apply to those who took an active part 
in these meetings. But Her Majesty’s 
Government refused to do this; they 
declined to state that the measure would 
only affect those who had been actively 
engaged in the work of agitation; and 
the consequence was that it was looked 
upon with the greatest fear and horror. 
He thought no harm would be done if 
the Government would consent to give 
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up the retrospective clause altogether, 
and make the provisions of the Bill like 
those of any other measure. 

Mr. O'DONNELL was anxious to 
say why he thought that the outrages 
which took place in the months of 
October and November really ought not 
to be considered as outrages of a cha- 
racter to justify the retrospective ac- 
tion of the Bill. It was a measure of a 
legislative description ; and their object 
should be to minimize its operation as 
much as possible. He did not agree 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) that the Bill 
could not be effectual if it were made 
prospective only, or that it would not 
be made to apply to speaking at 
a public meeting. Every person sus- 
pected of having incited, not merely to 
acts of violence, but an act tending to 
interfere with or disturbing the main- 
tenance of law and order, could be 
punished. That was quite clear to his 
mind; although he admitted that there 
was a marked vagueness in the terms of 
the clause as it now stood in the Bill. The 
words were— ‘‘tending to interfere with 
or disturb the maintenance of law and 
order.” They could not possibly have 
a more vague word than ‘ tending,” 
except it were the words “‘ interfere with 
or disturb.” Anything might be re- 
garded as an interference or disturb- 
ance; and it would depend entirely on 
the animus of the interpreter whether 
or not the tendency or the interference 
would be considered a criminal ten- 
dency or a criminal interference. He 
presumed that the reason why the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary selected the date of October as 
the commencement of the period to 
which the measure was to apply was, 
because in the month of October the 
outrages came to be increased very 
much in number, if not in absolute 
gravity. He would venture to lay be- 
fore the right hon, Gentleman and Her 
Majesty’s Government some reason why 
they should not consider these outrages 
as being of a nature that at all required 
the special revenge which was provided 
for them by the present Bill. It was 
said that in the months of October and 
November the outrages began to take 
place in increased numbers. Now, he 
ventured to say that this increase in the 
number of outrages might be referred 
to two distinct causes, neither of which 
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was of a character to justify the retro- 
spective effect that was proposed to be 
given to the Act. In the first place, the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government, or 
the position of the Government, was 
clearly and distinctly the cause of a 
large number of these outrages. He 
did not say this by the way of casting 
any stigma or reflection upon the action 
of the Government, because he was 
aware that a large number of these out- 
rages were due to the general feeling of 
despair which spread throughout, if 
they pleased, the more ignorant districts 
of Ireland, and probably the poorest dis- 
tricts, but to the general feeling of alarm 
which prevailed in these localities after 
what was done by the House of Lords 
last Session, and what he had no doubt 
would be done by the House of Lords 
this Session, if the Government suc- 
ceeded in passing their Land Bill in the 
House of Commons and sending it there. 
Her Majesty’s Government would, in 
that case, find themselves deserted by 
their Whig supporters as they were 
last year. The people, smarting under 
their great disappointment, were under 
an apprehension that the Government 
would not bring in a remedial measure 
that would be anything like adequate 
to afford compensation to tbe Irish 
people. A great deal of the lawlessness 
which prevailed last autumn was the 
direct result of the public doubt and de- 
spair in regard to the proposal of reme- 
dial measures. He thought that Her 
Majesty’s Government ought to bear 
that in mind on the present occasion, 
and when they knew that they were 
now about to bring in remedial mea- 
sures for the misery and despair into 
which a large portion of the Irish people 
had been thrown when they honestly 
entertained the belief that Her Majesty’s 
Government, although they might have 
the best intentions, could not possibly 
bring in remedial measures in time to 
be of service to them. Outrages which 
arose from that state of feeling, how- 
ever mistaken it might have been, ought 
not to be considered by Her Majesty’s 
Government as justifying them in mak- 
ing retrospective an act of coercion 
which was to apply to any part of Ire- 
land that might be officially prescribed. 
Another class of outrages in Ireland, 
so far as they proceeded from incite- 
ment and from lawless agitation, came 
from another cause, also closely con- 
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nected with the position of the Govern- 
ment. It was honestly believed in Ire- 
land that Her Majesty’s Government 
wanted to have their hands strengthened 
in Ireland, and that they were really 
glad td see a powerful land agitation 
started throughout the country. [Mr. 
W. E. Forsrer dissented.] If that 
was a specimen of the suspicion upon 
which they were going to send persons 
to prison in Ireland for 18 months, it 
showed that the suspicion was very 
strong, and it increased his dislike to 
place these powers in the hands of the 
right hon. Gentleman who said ‘‘Oh!” 
He wished to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that they already had the 
word of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
that if a strong land agitation had been 
got up, so far as its objects were legiti- 
mate ‘and legal, he would have supported 
it, and he would have been actually 
ready to send a subscription to it. And 
yet the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary cried out ‘‘Ok!” because he 
(Mr. O’Donnell) accused Her Majesty’s 
Government of being anxious for a 
strong land agitation in order that their 
hands might be incr2ased in introduc- 
ing reforms. There was a very strong 
land agitation in Ire) and in compliance, 
notwithstanding the denial of the right 
hon. Gentleman, with the wish of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He was not 
prepared to deny that, in certain cases, 
that strong land agitation became de- 
graded into an illegal land agitation, 
and into a violent land agitation. Many 
foolish words, many violent words, and 
many criminal words, were spoken here 
and there in carrying out the agitation. 
The illegal and violent agitation was 
the mere fringe of the legal agitation 
for which Her Majesty’s Government 
were dying; but he would appeal to 
the Committee whether that was not the 
invariable accident of all popular agi- 
tations. There was a fringe of illega- 
lity upon the Corn Law agitation ; there 
was a fringe of illegality upon the Re- 
form agitation; and he conceded that 
there was a fringe of illegality upon 
the Land League agitation. But it 
ought not to stand against the Irish 
people now that the legal part of the 
agitation had done its work, and the 
Government were aware that their 
hands were strengthened, and were cer- 
tain that they would be supported by 














all the Land League Reformers. He 
failed to see why this fringe of illegal 
agitation should be held to be any rea- 
son for punishing these transient and 
temporary acts of madness and folly 
with the terrible vindictiveness pro- 
posed by the present Bill. Therefore, 
he said that, as far as the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government was con- 
cerned, they encouraged, on the one 
hand, the Land League agitation; and, 
on the other hand, by their failure to 
introduce or to carry any remedial mea- 
sure last year, they spread a feeling 
throughout the country that they might 
fail again. For both of these reasons 
he thought that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought not to be too hard upon the 
outrages and excesses which occurred 
last autumn as the natural consequence 
of this condition of things. That con- 
dition of things had now passed away. 
The poorest and most ignorant of the 
Irish people knew that Her Majesty’s 
Government required a strong land agi- 
tation no longer, and that they were 
bent on bringing in a strong measure of 
Land Reform. What good, then, would 
there be in taking advantage of a tran- 
sient and miserable state of things that 
was not likely to return as a justifica- 
tion for punishing a whole nation with 
such terrible vindictiveness? There 
was another reason for the outrages 
which had taken place, and that reason, 
also, was one which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not possibly entertain 
asa ground for giving a retrospective 
character to the Bill. The outrages 
were also caused by a state of things 
quite apart from the action or in- 
action of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The hon. and learned Member for the 
County of Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) had 
very properly called the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that at the very 
time the outrages bezan to grow more 
numerous in Ireland, the relations of 
the landlords with the tenants were in a 
state of even greater hostility than was 
usually the case. It was all-important 
to know that this increase in the crop of 
outrages sprung into being at the time 
when the landlords began to make de- 
mands on the people at large, on the 
faith of an abundant harvest, for the 
full payment of high rents, and, in many 
cases, for the payment of arrears. Whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary would admit the appositeness 
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of the argument he did not know; but 


| he believed he would admit that this 


was the fact. Just previously to the 
outrages becoming more numerous, the 
landlords began to threaten the tenants, 
and to say that they had made quite 
enough out of the abundant harvest to 
enable them to pay upthe arrears. But 
it must be notorious that the harvest, 
abundant as it was, was not sufficient to 
enable the tenants to pay the arrears. 
Nevertheless, these unfortunate people 
found themselves threatened by the 
landlords; and, finding that the clear- 
ing day was coming upon them, 
when it was possible for the landlords 
to turn round upon them and evict 
them ; finding, also, that they had no 
remedial measure, because the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill had been 
thrown out in the House of Lords, they 
took refuge, as miserable people in 
every country in the world always did, 
in acts of madness and folly. They sent 
round rude sketches of guns, pikes, 
and coffins, and other bogies, to their 
landlords, threatening them that if they 
attempted to enforce payment of the ar- 
rears out of their miserable savings they 
must be prepared for the consequences. 
He believed that the Irish Conservative 
landlords in that House would fully and 
entirely corroborate him in giving this 
explanation of the outrages. The in- 
crease in the number of outrages was 
directly caused by the increased demands 
of the landlords for rent. No doubt, 
Conservative Members would say that 
the landlords had a perfect right to de- 
mand their rents; but, nevertheless, he 
believed that both sides of the House 
would admit that this sudden increase 
in the outrages was caused by the de- 
mand made for rent. He was also of 
opinion that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary himself would not 
deny that, in a great number of cases, 
the rents demanded by the landlords 
were exorbitant rents. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I hope the 
hon. Member will not consider that my 
silence is an assent to all that he is 
saying. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Gentleman that he is going at 
very great length into matters of very 
questionable application to the subject 
immediately before the Committee. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was utterly 
unable, consistently with a conscientious 
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regard to his duty, to refrain from con- 
troverting the statements of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as to the origin of 
these outrages. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: The Question be- 
fore the Committee is not the origin of 
the outrages, but whether, outrages hav- 
ing existed, a retrospective power of 
punishment should be given. The hon. 
Member is travelling quite wide of the 
Question in entering into the origin of 
the outrages. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the Bill was 
of a retrospective character, and gave 
power to inflict punishment for certain 
outrages said to have been committed 
months ago. Hecontended that he was 
fully within his right that these out- 
rages were not of such a character 
that they ought to be visited with 
punishment now; and, therefore, that 
there was no necessity for the retro- 
spective action of the Bill. Surely 
nothing could be more germane than 
such an argument. He was quite will- 
ing, however, to sit down; but he 
thought the people of Ireland would 
have something to say in the matter. 
The question would not be lost sight of 
elsewhere. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have stated the 
views of the Chair as to the irrelevancy 
of the hon. Gentleman’s remarks. If the 
hon. Member, in spite of my ruling, per- 
sist in continuing the same line of argu- 
ment, it will be my duty to ask him to 
discontinue his speech. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he did not 
think that even the Rules of urgency 
would prevent him from putting forward 
views that were germane to the Question 
clearly before the Committee. He should 
certainly sit down now; but he protested 
before his country as to the way in which 
he was being gagged on that occasion. 
If it could not be shown in that House, 
it would be shown elsewhere, how the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland had requested 
the Chairman to interrupt the Irish 
Members. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. FINIGAN said, that if he were 
unfortunate enough, however unwit- 
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tingly, to fall into the meshes of some 
irregularity, he trusted that the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland or the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land would have the manliness, if he 
(Mr. Finigan) wished to call attention 
to the matter, to act according to the 
practice of the House, and rise in his 
place, and not sneak along by the 
Bench—— 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
must ask you, Mr. Chairman, whether 
the language of the hon. Member is 
Parliamentary ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The expression 
is one which it is quite unusual to apply 
to a Member of this House. 

Mr. FINIGAN: To what expression 
do you refer? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: 
‘“ sneak.” 

Mr. FINIGAN: Then I would say 
“glide” along by the Bench, and 

“Order!” and ‘‘ Withdraw !’’} 

Tut CHAIRMAN: I have told the 
hon. Member the word is not according 
to rule, and I must call upon him to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he would with- 
draw it according to the Chairman’s 
ruling, and substitute the word “glide” 
along. The Government held very ex- 
traordinary opinions on this subject, and 
one of their most extraordinary plead- 
ings was with regard to the certainty 
of their observing the spirit of the 
measure. He must observe to them, 
however, that when it became law it 
would be read and construed by its very 
letter, and not by its spirit. If any 
counsel attempted to urge the reasons 
adduced by the Government in support 
of the retrospective character of the 
Bill, he would be told that the argu- 
ments of Ministers in Parliament had 
nothing whatever to do with the letter 
of the law. All the arguments adduced 
here by the Law Officers, or by the Chief 
Secretary, would be absolutely valueless 
in any Court of Justice. He found the 
Chief Secretary had said that it was the 
prevention of crime that was aimed at; 
but he failed to see how they could in- 
troduce any retrospective clause and, at 
the same time, with any show of 
reason or logic, ask the House to be- 
lieve that they were proposing a measure 
of prevention. They were proposing a 
measure of vindictiveness, and there 
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was nothing more calculated than that 
to exasperate public opinion in Ireland 
still further against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, whether that Government 
were Liberal or Tory. If there was any 
portion of the Bill which was unjust— 
and his contention was that the whole 
of it was unjust and unfair—it was this 
retrospective clause, which was contrary 
to the spirit and letter of all English 
law. It was diametrically opposed to 
the best interests of justice in Ireland. 
The Irish people were told in the House 
of Commons that they had been guilty 
of very serious crimes, and to a very 
great extent, and that the outrages they 
perpetrated came under the ken of the 
ordinary law. He held that if the re- 
trospective proposal were withdrawn, 
and the Coercion Bill were passed with- 
out it, the measure would, of itself, en- 
able the ordinary law to be carried out. 
The Government confessed they wished 
to deal with treason, felony, or treason- 
able practices. Well, the ordinary law 
would give sufficient procedure by which 
to punish the perpetrators of these of- 
fences, as well as of agrarian outrages; 
and those who might be reasonably sus- 
pected of inciting to, or committing of, 
such crimes. It was, therefure, quite in 
accordance with the pronounced policy 
of the Government, if they wished to 
make the measure preventative and not 
vindictive, to punish all future crime 
after the passing of the measure, and 
not revert to the policy of exaspera- 
tion—the policy opposed to the law, and 
certainly hostile to the real interests of 
justice. This policy of going back to 
the past, and punishing aman for an act 
which he might not have believed to be 
criminal when he committed it, would 
really be a turning back on the part of 
the Liberal Party from the path of 
justice which they had announced as 
their panacea for Irish grievances. He 
trusted, therefore, that the Government, 
who claimed that the Bill was one of 
prevention and not of punishment, 
would withdraw this retrospective pro- 
posal. He was extremely anxious that 
the Government should be enabled to 
carry out the ordinary law, and not 
have to depend upon this extraordinary 
and unjust measure. The Irish people 
were certain to be very hostile to the 
Bill; and he should be sorry if it 
could be said of any Government that 
they had créated a measure by which 
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they sought to punish a man who had, 
under cover of the Constitution and 
public meetings, been unwittingly guilty 
of what was now alleged to be a very 
serious matter. If the Government 
wished to be just to Ireland, and there 
was any real confidence to be placed in 
Government professions, he trusted that 
they would not stop at this small com- 
promise, into which he would not enter; 
but would be generous, bold, and liberal 
enough to say that they would only make 
the Bill act from the time of its intro- 
duction into the House, and so awe the 
offenders, whom they said they knew 
through their officials, into a respect 
for the law in time to come by punish- 
ing them under the ordinary law. He 
therefore hoped the Government would 
endeavour to make the Bill as just as it 
was—[Mr. Warton: Generous. |—as 
just as it was deemed necessary ; and he 
trusted that if he were interrupted at any 
future time by an hon. lawyer it would 
not be in the interest of despotism, but 
in the interest of justice. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
opposed to any retrospective action; but, 
as his. hon. Colleague (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
had pointed out, those who took that 
view were in the minority, therefore it 
was desirable that they should come to 
some sort ofan arrangement with the Go- 
vernment if it were possible. Some hon. 
Members seemed to think that the pro- 
posal now before the Committee was a 
fair and reasonable one; but to have 
any effect the arrangement should be 
made with hon. Members from Ireland. 
They themselves had proposed a com- 
promise—namely, that the Bill should 
only be retrospective from the day on 
which it was brought into the House, 
and this appeared to him a very reason- 
able proposal—nay, a great concession 
from those Gentlemen. He would put 
it to the Government whether it would 
not be desirable to temper coercion with 
a little concession. They had been ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in getting the Bill 
through the second reading; it was now 
in Committee, and he presumed they 
were as anxious to get it out of Com- 
mittee as a short time ago they were 
to get it into Committee. If the con- 
cession proposed were made, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite would see that the pro- 
vision must be accepted, and that the 
Government desired to render the mea- 
sure as innocuous as it was possible for 
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such an instrument of tyranny as. Coer- 
cion Bill to be. 

Mr. BLAKE joined with his hon. 
Friends in appealing most strongly to 
the Government to concede the reason- 
able request made to them. He had had 
many years’ experience of residence in 
Ireland ; and he could assure the Govern- 
ment, from his knowledge of the country, 
that there had been scarcely an offence 
committed there within the last six 
months that the ordinary law could not 
deal with, therefore the retrospective 
powersasked for were not necessary. The 
difference between the one side of the 
House and the other was very small. 
The Irish Members asked the Govern- 
ment to concede what amounted to 
scarcely three months; and he was sure, 
if he gave a favourable reply, the Chief 
Secretary would purchase a considerable 
amount of peace for himself and the Law 
Officers of the Crown in Ireland. They 
had heard it stated the other night that 
there was nothing in Ireland morevicious 
than the police system—than the fact 
that no rewards were given to the police 
unless for convictions. There was no 
instance, he believed, of a policeman 
having been rewarded fora failure ; and 
the result would be that when the Bill 
became law these officers would be put 
upon their ability to ferret out persons 
who could be arrested under the Act. 
He had given a great number of in- 
stances in support of his contention on 
a previous occasion, and he would not 
trouble the Committee by repeating 
them. He had no doubt in the world 
that if these restrospective powers, even 
to the extent of three months, were re- 
tained in the measure, similar instances 
would arise. Hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken before him, particularly the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 0’ Donnell) 
had endeavoured to show that nothing 
was ever gained for Ireland from the 
mere abstract justice of it; and it was 
well known that, unless a strong agita- 
tion preceded anything that was asked 
for in this House, there was little hope 
of its being obtained. It was a sad fact 
that the people had to be worked up al- 
most to the point of demoralization be- 
fore anything could be accomplished. 
The prevalent feeling in Ireland had 
been—and not without justice—that un- 
less there was a strong agitation to show 
the necessity for Land Reform they would 
not get a Land Bill, and he had no doubt 
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that a good many people had been be- 
trayed into indiscretion and petty crime 
under the impression that they were aid- 
ing in the accomplishment of a very im- 
portant measure of justice for Ireland. 
A very politic and graceful way of pro- 
ceeding on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government would be to concede the 
very moderate demand now made on 
them. All the persons described in the 
Bill had now full notice that they must 
keep themselves within proper bounds or 
the consequences would be very serious. 
What had occurred during the past six 
months? He had been carefully exa- 
mining the details, and really they did 
not seem to him of a nature to entitle 
the Government to ask for these retro- 
spective powers. In the interests of the 
peace and good feeling of the country, 
and for the sake of preventing over- 
zealousstipendiary magistrates and police 
officials from being betrayed into unne- 
cessary arrests, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would accept the Amendment, and 
only make the measure retrospective in 
its action from the period of its introduc- 
tion. They might depend upon it the 
Bill, as so amended, would serve all their 
purposes, prevent unpleasantness tothem- 
selves, and the raising of a great amount 
of acrimony in Ireland. 

Mr. GILL thought every Irish Mem- 
ber was bound to support the Amend- 
ment, as the clause was one against 
which they must all enter their protest 
in the strongest possible manner. They 
must all do their utmost to induce the 
Government to accede to their very 
reasonable request. He had no doubt 
that if the retrospective action of the 
Bill were to extend to the Ist of October 
many cases of injustice would be caused. 
He would mention a case in which he 
thought injustice would occur in the 
country parts of Ireland, in consequence 
of what he believed to be the very im- 
perfect system of reporting adopted at 
public meetings which had been held 
since the 1st of October by the short- 
hand writers sent down by the Crown. 
There was no doubt that these gentle- 
men had made enormous mistakes, both 
in their reports of speeches, and in put- 
ting into the mouths of one set of people 
that which had actually been said by 
another. What were the grounds for 
reasonable suspicion that would be looked 
for by the magistrates and the police ? 
Would they not be in very many cases 














the speeches delivered from the plat- 
forms of Land League meetings through- 
out thecountry? When they found that 
in this House the Prime Minister him- 
self brought forward a speech and quoted 
it as having been uttered by the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell), 
when it had been spoken by quite a 
different person, was it not probable that 
the same thing would be done by lesser 
officials in hundreds of cases throughout 
Ireland ? A speech made by some unim- 
portant individual on a platform was put 
into the mouth of the hon. Member for 
Cork City. Then what was to prevent 
other speeches of unimportant personages 
being put into the mouths of a great 
many other people? The result of al- 
lowing this sort of thing to occur, and 
the Bill to pass in its present shape, or 
even as about to be amended by the 
Government, would be, that perhaps a 
great many innocent people would be 
arrested on account of utterances that 
were not theirs at all, but for which 
some of that class whom the Chief Se- 
cretary characterized as ‘‘ disreputable 
blackguards ”’ were responsible, and he 
did not deny that at many of these 
meetings there might have been some 
people of that class. In the following of 
every army going into the field there 
was always a class of disreputable camp 
followers, who must be perfectly dis- 
tinguished from the soldiers who were 
about to fight; and, in the same way, he 
did not deny that at these Land League 
meetings —at all of which there had 
been a large attendance of the most 
respectable farmers in the country — 
there had been some ‘ blackguards,” 
and that sometimes they had got an op- 
portunity of speaking. He had been to 
some meetings in his own county at 
which, on account of the confusion that 
occurred on the platform, he would have 
defied any newspaper reporter to put the 
words in the right person’s mouth. This 
was one reason why he believed a great 
amount of injustice might be done under 
this Act. But he had listened very care- 
fully to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary this even- 
ing, and certainly, in some of his utter- 
ances, he could not follow his logic. He 
had said that the principal cause of the 
decrease of crime in Ireland during the 
past two months, or since the Ist of 
January, was the fear of this Bill be- 
coming law. Well, he immediately 
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went on and stated that the Government 
wanted the measure rather as a preventa- 
tive than a punishing power. If this 
were so, and the very fear of the Bill 
becoming law had been sufficient to cause 
an enormous decrease in the amount of 
crime, was it not reasonable to suppose 
that when the measure came into opera- 
tion, and punished the perpetrators of 
outrages and their abettors from the 
time it was introduced, it would still 
further tend to reduce crime? If it was 
to prevent crime that the Bill was intro- 
duced, why on earth did they want to 
give it a retrospective character? These 
were some of the reasons why he thought 
they should not make the Bill retro- 
spective. There were many others; but 
they had been fully dealt with by hon. 
Members who had spoken before him. 
If the Government wished to let the 
Irish people see that they were resolved 
to act fairly and justly to their country, 
and not to irritate them and, perhaps, 
urge them into fresh excesses, he would 
ask them to abandon the retrospective 
portion of the Bill. 

Mr. REDMOND had no desire to 
occupy many minutes of the attention of 
the Committee, because he felt that, after 
the long discussion that had taken place, 
almost everything that could be advanzed 
on the one side or the other had been 
brought forward. But there was one 
point which occurred to his mind, and 
which he should like to give expression 
to on this matter, and it was this. It was 
in the recollection of the Committee that 
an extensive and elaborate attempt to 
incriminate a certain number of the mem- 
bers of the Land League, by legal pro- 
ceedings in Dublin, had just failed. 
These gentlemen were charged with the 
commission of certain acts which, it was 
alleged, were illegal, and which took 
place just in those very months to which 
the Chief Secretary wished to extend the 
action of the Bill; and he must say that 
this attempt to render the measure retro- 
spective looked very much like an at- 
tempt to make up for their failure 
in the one direction by seizing on the 
persons of the gentlemen whom they 
could not legally convict in open Court, 
and punishing them under the Coercion 
Act. [‘*No,no!”] Well, that might 
not be the case. He was aware that the 
Chief Secretary had stated deliberately 
in the House that the object of the 
Bill was only to punish men who had 
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committed outrages, or prevent men in 
the future from committing outrages; 
but he could not forget that there was a 
portion of the Bill which proposed to 
put itin the power of the Government to 
arrest, and to throw into prison for 18 
months, men who could be “ reasonably 
suspected’ of having incited to an act 
of violence or intimidation. Well; but 
surely an act of incitement to violence or 
intimidation, according to the theory of 
the Irish Law Officers, was to be found in 
almost every speech which hon. Gentle- 
men sitting around him had made during 
the Irish agitation or within the past 
few months. No gentlemen attending 
these meetings, who had advocated on 
the part of the tenants a course of action 
that would prevent individuals of their 
number from taking farms from which 
men had been unjustly evicted, would 
be secure from a charge of having 
incited to an act of violence or in- 
timidation. That being so, it seemed 
very like an attempt on the part of 
the Government, having failed in the 
ordinary course of justice to prove these 
gentlemen guilty of any legal crime, to 
get hold of them and punish them under 
the Coercion Act. What was it reason- 
able to suppose would be the first effect of 
this Bill? Why, the police through the 
country would feel that they must of ne- 
cessity show their zeal ; and how would 
they doit? By justifying the words of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary, who said that the police in every 
district in Ireland knew the men who 
had been committing these outrages, 
and were ready to put their hand upon 
them. The police, in order to prove their 
zeal and render their promotion certain, 
would at once come forward and “ rea- 
sonably suspect” a large number of 
persons. In common honesty and fair- 
ness the Government ought not to go 
back before the passing of the Bill. The 
date at which it passed into law would 
be a reasonable and fair time for its 
powers to come into effect. His very 
limited experience of that House had 
only tended to prove to him what a 
much more lengthy experience had 
proved to other men older in Parlia- 
mentary life than himself—namely, that 
there was no more disheartening work 
in this world than for an Irishman to 
come and make an appeal on behalf of 
his country to the Front Treasury Bench. 
The difference between the Irish Mem- 
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bers and the Government, however, on 
this occasion was very small. Was it 
that the right hon. Gentleman had his 
eye on certain individuals in Ireland, 
who had committed acts of violence or 
intimidation in these three months, and 
that he desired to put his hand upon 
them? If so, his Bill was not, as he 
had stated, preventive, but vindic- 
tive. Why did not the Government 
come forward in a conciliatory manner 
and meet the views of the Members on 
those Benches? The Bill must become 
law, he knew. He regretted it; but he 
hoped they would have an opportunity 
of still protesting against it. They must 
look at the Bill in a practical way. He 
knew it would pass into law; but he was 
endeavouring to induce the Government 
to make it pass into law in as concilia- 
tory a manner as possible, and to meet 
the Irish Members openly and fairly. 
They did not ask much; only that the 
Government should act on the recognized 
principle of all law, which was that no 
man should be made responsible for an 
act which, when it was committed, was 
not illegal. Let the House act upon that 
principle, and then, at any rate, the Irish 
people would see that although the Go- 
vernment were determined to pass an 
Act of Coercion, detestable as it was to 
them, the views and opinions of their 
Representatives were not altogether 
ignored in that House. Let them come 
forward and, by accepting that Amend- 
ment, show the Irish people that they did 
not always reject the opinions of their 
Representatives; that in some points 
they were ready to accept Amendments. 
If they did that, although he did and 
should cordially detest the Bill even 
with the Amendment, still he should be 
the first to acknowledge that the Govern- 
ment had acted, in that instance, in a 
fair and conciliatory manner. 

Mr. PASSMORE EDWARDS said, 
he should not have risen to make the 
suggestion he proposed to make, if it had 
been advanced by any other Member. 
It had been stated that a great conces- 
sion had been made by the Government. 
He admitted a concession had been 
made; but it was made to Members of 
that (the Liberal) side of the House. 
The general—he might say almost uni- 
versal—opinion of the House was, that 
the retroacting power of the Bill was 
wrong in conception, and would be un- 
just in operation. The Government 















having made a concession to that side of 
the House, he would entreat them to 
concede a little to the other side. They 
had been appealed to again and again 
from the other side of the House ; and 
he believed that the Bill would be 
equally effective for all the purposes of 
its existence, if the Government, in the 
plenitude of their generosity, would 
accede to the appeal which had been so 
frequently made to them. . 
Mr. MOLLOY observed that, after 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn) had brought forward his 
Amendment, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had made some concession to 
that side of the House ; but it was based 
on a strange species of logic. He had 
stated that the intention of the Govern- 
ment was to prevent the commission of 
outrages in the future; the Government 
had said, in a fashion, that certain out- 
rages had been committed; but they 
did not want to punish those who had 
committed them; and the concession 
which he made to that side of the House 
was to name the Ist of October as the 
day before which the Bill should not 
operate. If the intention of the Go- 
vernment, as it had been announced by 
the Chief Secretary, was to prevent out- 
rages for the future, he should like to 
ask what was the object of naming the 
Ist of October ? because the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated to the House—al- 
though he did not state that he was 
glad of it—that outrages had practically 
ceased since the beginning of this year, 
or that at present there were next to no 
outrages. If it was only intended to 
prevent crime, and not to deal with the 
past, what was the object of naming the 
Ist of October, seeing that under the 
Bill he would have full power, if he had 
reasonable suspicion, or if he had even 
a wink or a nod from a policeman, that 
somebody wasabouttocommitanoutrage, 
to arrest such person and deal with him 
according to the Coercion Law? He was, 
therefore, unable to understand the object 
of fixing the Ist of October. It was not 
to prevent crime, because the Bill gave 
power to arrest on reasonable suspicion. 
It could, therefore, only be—and that 
was one of the weak points in the pecu- 
liar logic of the right hon. Gentleman— 
that he had his eye, or rather the eye of 
his police, on somebody who had done 
something in contravention of the law ; 
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and he, therefore, wished to be enabled 









to seize upon that person. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would condescend to answer any ques- 
tion from the Irish Benches; but he 
would be glad to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to explain his peculiar logic, and to 
tell the House, if his only object was to 
prevent the perpetration of crime in the 
future, why he named the Ist of Octo- 
ber. If the Ist of October was fixed, 
the Bill would deal with crimes or out- 
rages committed, and not with those 
which were being committed at the pre- 
sent time, or would be committed in the 
future. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given an explanation which, 
to his mind, had no meaning in it—no 
common sense or meaning in it; and he 
begged the Chief Secretary to take the 
trouble to explain—he did not take the 
trouble to explain very much to that 
part of the House—the extraordinary 
logic upon which he founded the peculiar 
date of the Ist of October. 

Mr. P. MARTIN admitted that the 
discussion had now continued for a con- 
siderable length of time. But, believing 
that, if putin force, great injustice might 
be inflicted on persons whom it was not 
the desire of the House to subject to the 
stringent provisions of the Bill, he felt 
justified in now making his protest 
against the principles asserted by the 
Government. If the clause had been 
confined to those whom the Government 
stated they had evidence to show know- 
ingly led on and systematically incited 
others to acts of violence and outrage, 
he could understand the contention of 
the Chief Secretary. Experience and 
the records of the past showed, how- 
ever, that such persons would take care 
of their own safety by flight, and igno- 
rant dupes and comparatively innocent 
persons alone would remain in Ire- 
land. Under those circumstances, he 
respectfully entreated the House to be 
very careful before passing the retro- 
spective clause of the Bill. Was it in 
accordance with precedent that they 
should give retrospective clauses? Let 
them go back on the records of the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act from 
1801, and they would find that neither 
in 1801 nor in 1825, when a new Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act was passed, nor 
in 1848 nor 1866, did any of those Go- 
vernments claim to have the operation of 
those Bills made thus generally retro- 
spective. It was true that persons who 
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were in custody under the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s warrant when those Acts were 
passed were allowed to be detained 
under a warrant signed by six members 
of the Executive Council. Every one of 
those Acts was different from the present 
Bill, and at the time of every one of 
those Acts—in 1801, in 1825, in 1848, 
and in 1866—there were proofs given to 
the satisfaction of the House that trea- 
sonable and rebellious insurrectionary 
conspiracies existed. Former Govern- 
ments had acted on the plain Constitu- 
tional principles of proved necessity. 
They demanded the concession only of 
such limited and restricted powers of 
this character as the circumstances of 
the times showed to be imperatively re- 
quired. For the first time the present 
Government asked the House to depart 
from this principle. The words which 
conferred this general retrospective 
power ought not to be permitted to 
remain in the Bill. It was perfectly 
true that they had been offered a species 
of concession by the Chief Secretary, 
when he said that the words should be 
‘“‘the Ist of October ;’”’ but did that get 
rid of the principle which he maintained 
was opposed to precedent, that the Act 
should beretrospective? Wasmaking the 
Act retrospective, more especially in re- 
spect of crime, in accordance with any 
principle of jurisprudence? The Crimi- 
nal Code of every civilized nation re- 
jected the assumption that a man, with- 
out notice, could in justice be punished 
for an act which was not made an offence 
or crime until after its commission. Our 
own law was specially careful that no 
one should suffer for the consequences of 
any act unless he had previous notice. 
A very remarkable instance was men- 
tioned in most books on jurisprudence, 
in which a man, under 39 Geo. IV., 
which created a new offence in respect to 
maliciously firing with intent, was tried 
within a week after the passing of the 
Act, and before notice of it could have 
reached the place. What was the result ? 
The Act having been passed, he was 
tried under that Act and sentenced; but 
the Judges recommended him for pardon 
on the ground that although, according 
to law, they were bound to pass sen- 
tence upon him, yet, according to every 
principle of jurisprudence, he should 
not be allowed to undergo that sen- 
tence ; and, in consequence, he obtained 
a pardon. The present Bill was opposed 
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to every principle of jurisprudence, and 
every principle known to our law. The 
conduct of the Government during the 
past Session, and in the earlier part 
of the Recess, was such as, in his judg- 
ment, constituted an estoppel against 
their now pressing to retain the words 
which made the provision retrospective. 
Judge Fitzgerald had declared that, in 
his opinion, the rulesconstituted and reso- 
lutions passed at the Land League made 
it an illegal organization. Very many 
of the meetings, and speeches made at 
those meetings, if the principles laid 
down in his recent Charge to the Jury 
in Dublin were to be admitted, were, 
in fact, illegal, and must have been 
known by the Chief Secretary, if he 
sought the advice of his Law Officers, 
to have been illegal. Now, how did 
the Government deal with those meet- 
ings? Several questions, it might be 
within the recollection of the Chief Se- 
cretary, were put by the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), as to what course he intended 
to take with respect to those meetings. 
Did he warn the people who were going 
to attend those meetings, or who were 
going to make speeches at those meet- 
ings, that they had better beware, be- 
cause he was going to bring in a Coer- 
cion Bill, under which they would be 
held responsible for the meetings? The 
answers which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given had led people to believe 
that those meetings were legal, and that 
no man would be held responsible for 
them. The impression was not produced 
alone by the answers given in the House. 
In The Times he found a report of an 
application made in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench in Dublin to postpone the recent 
trial in Dublin, and of an affidavit which 
was made by the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell)—an affidavit 
which remained on the files of the Court, 
and had not, he believed, been contra- 
dicted by the Chief Secretary. If the 
proposal of the Chief Secretary was 
adopted, every person who had attended 
any of those meetings after the Ist of 
October could be arrested as a matter 
of course ; but the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork said in his affidavit— 

‘These meetings were reported from time to 
time in the public Press. They were frequently 
made the subject of comment in the House since 
the meeting of the present Parliament in the 
presence of the Chief Secretary and other Mem- 
bers of the Government,” 

















He said, further, that it was never in- 
sinuated or alleged—those were not 
words merely uttered in the House, but. 
had been asseverated, under the solemn 
sanction of an oath, by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork— 

“Tt was never insinuated or alleged that 
those meetings were illegal, or the attendance 
improper, or that the language used was im- 
proper.” 

He then, in that affidavit, referred to a 
matter which would be in the recollec- 
tion of hon. Members who had been 
present during the discussion last Ses- 
sion on the Constabulary Estimates. 
He said he made a complaint of the 
attendance of the constabulary at those 
meetings which were legal and proper ; 
and he received an assurance from 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland that if 
those meetings were quiet and orderly, 
and facilities were given for the Govern- 
ment reporters to attend them, the con- 
stabulary would not be required to 
attend. He said that he stated that at 
a public meeting in Dublin. Was not 
that a complete estoppel against the 
proposal of the Government? It was 
stated that an assurance was given to 
the people who attended the meetings 
that if the meetings were conducted in a 
quiet and orderly fashion the meetings 
would be legal; and uno plainer evi- 
dence could be given than the fact that 
the constabulary, in pursuance of that 
arrangement, received instructions not 
to attend if the Government reporters 
were allowed to appear on the platform. 
Under those circumstances, it was mon- 
strous that numbers of unfortunate men 
should be responsible, as they could be 
under that Act, for acts which they 
might have committed in perfect inno- 
cence, relying upon the arrangement 
which the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork had stated was entered into. He 
knew not whether it was made or not; 
but the affidavit was made in open 
Court, and was reported on the 6th of 
December, and had never been con- 
tradicted. The hon. Gentleman said, 
further, that he repeated the terms of 
that arrangement to the League in Dub- 
lin; and, of course, it spread through- 
out the length and breadth of Ireland. 
Under those circumstances, even if it 
had been the habit of the House to 
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make such Acts retrospective, a peculiar 
claim had arisen that the words objected | 
to should he omitted from the Bill. 


VOU. CCLYIIL [rump seznizs.] 





He | 






must say that he thought a great and 
grievous injustice would be committed 
unless that was done. When persons 
possibly innocent, and those who had 
such good grounds for confiding in the 
statements thus made, might be sub- 
jected, on mere suspicion, to 18 months’ 
imprisonment, he trusted the Committee 
would not assent to any such proposal as 
making the Bill retrospective, and so in- 
volving those persons in the consequences 
of acts which they, not unnaturally, con- 
sidered right and legal at the time. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, some arguments 
had been used in the course of that dis- 
cussion, to which, he thought, it would 
be no harm to draw some attention. The 
junior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) had laid down the doctrine 
that because the general principle of 
that Bill was agreed to by a large 
majority, therefore the Irish Members 
might be easily satisfied with amend- 
ments of details. That was a proposition 
which he had never heard advanced 
before. If they had proposed to leave 
out what was the leading feature of the 
Bill, that argument might have some 
ground; but what they proposed to alter 
was strictly a matter of detail, and in 
doing so they were strictly within their 
right ; for it was clearly open to an hon. 
Member, when he disapproved of any 
details, to raise such a point. There 
was, also, another objection to the argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman; for. al- 
though the Bill was passed at the second 
reading by a large majority, that was 
no reason why the House might not, at 
some subsequent time, change its mind. 
The second reading of the Bill was passed 
at a time of great panic among hon. Mem- 
bers of the House, and it was possible 
that the House might change its opinion 
and come to a different decision. With 
regard to the Amendment before the 
Committee, the Chief Secretary had told 
them some things that seemed to be 
rather peculiar. He said, there were a 
great number of outrages in the last 
three months of the last year, and the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to what 
he (Mr. Biggar) thought had been ex- 
plained a long time ago—namely, the 
threatening letters. His experience of 


the Return was, that if the threatening 
letters were excluded there was prac- 
tically nothing left behind; so that the 
right hon. Gentleman had no basis for 
the case in favour of the provision under 
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discussion. But the right hon. Gentle- 


man went further. He said the Bill 
was not intended as a punishment for 
retrospective conduct, but to deter from 
future crime; and that it was intended 
to act against persons who were noto- 
riously guilty of offences during the last 
three months. That was curious; be- 
cause if the parties who committed the 
outrages were notoriously guilty, why 
did not the Chief Secretary deal with 
them under the provisions of the ordi- 
nary law? If offences against the law 
were notoriously committed, the offenders 
could still be prosecuted before the ordi- 
nary tribunals, and there would be no 
occasion for the present Bill. The Bill 
did not propose to deal with persons 
who had committed offences simply, but 
with parties who were suspected of 
offences; so that, in point of fact, the 
contention of the right hon. Gentleman 
was thoroughly worthless, and he would 
do well to consent to the Amendment. 
They had heard a good deal of conces- 
sion. He did not understand the word 
‘‘concession.”’ The Irish Members ap- 
pealed for justice. They did not expect 
anything from the present Government ; 
but that was the ground upon which 
any application should be made. They 
did not want any favours, but simply 
fair play. They did not expect to get 
it, but they asked for it. If they got it, 
they would be satisfied. If they did not 
get it, the responsibility would rest with 
those who refused it. 

Mr. BYRNE desired to say a few 
words in support of the Amendment, 
and in opposition to the clause then 
before the Committee. It appeared to 
him that the clause was bad in its con- 
ception, and bad in its introduction into 
the Bill; but it would be still worse if 
the Committee sanctioned it. The Chief 
Secretary had gone so far—and that was 
an admission to the Committee—as to 
say that, instead of making the opera- 
tion of the Bill to begin without any 
limit as to time, he was willing that it 
should commence from the Ist of October 
of last year. That was an admission 
that fell in with the principle for which 
the Irish Members were contending. It 
was proposed that anyone who was 
tea of any act punishable under the 
aw of the land as it stood, or by the 
retrospective provision of the present 
Bill, should be punished after the pass- 
ing ofthe Act. Any clause of that kind 
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was exceptional, and one which would 
not be adopted by any hon. Gentleman 





.in the House—even by those below the 


Gangway—in their own private affairs, 
If they were directors of a public com- 
pany, they would not leave their mana- 
ger with unlimited powers; and he could 
picture what the shareholders of the 
Bank of England would say if the Chair- 
man of that institution asked them to 
leave, unchecked and uncontrolled, all 
powers over the finances of that institu- 
tion. He ventured to say that, as the 
Committee of that House were so care- 
ful and regardful of the interests of 
every shareholder in every company, 
introducing into every Act protective 
clauses checking and controlling the 
audit of the affairs of the companies— 
if they went so far in the right direction 
in a business matter—in a matter like 
that under discussion, concerning the 
happiness, the well-being, the liberty, 
and perhaps the lives of 5,000,000 people, 
they should take some amount of pre- 
caution such as they took in regard to 
commercial undertakings. The Chief 
Secretary stated that the object of his 
Bill -was—he did not dispute that he 
stated what was accurate—to put down 
actual outrage, or inciting to outrage; 
and he asked the Committee to give him 
an urgent remedy. He did not object, 
for a moment, to give such power; but 
he did object to the form it was to take, 
and he thought the House should not 
grant it. If the Amendment were re- 
jected, any man or women could be 
punished in Ireland hereafter for an 
offence which might have been committed 
20 or 30 years ago, and which, when 
committed, might not have been an of- 
fence, but was made so by this Act. 
[ Cries of ‘‘Divide!”?] He should not 
detain the Committee long ; he was not 
in the habit of speaking at great length. 
He ventured to say that there should be 
no misunderstanding, nor misconception, 
nor any ambiguous language in the Bill. 
The best way to avoid misunderstanding 
was to have a good understanding. If the 
Government would consent to agree to 
the Amendment, or to the suggestion of 
the hon. Member forSalford (Mr.Arnold), 
it would be very satisfactory to the Irish 
Members. [ ‘‘Divide!’’] Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway seemed to 
be impatient. He could tell them that 
it was his conviction that if they voted, 
not from impulse, but from conscientious 
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motives, they would support the Amend- 
ment, which had been proposed by one 
of their own Party. He hoped that the 

Government would give way upon this 
oint. 

Mr. LEAMY (who rose amid loud 
cries of ‘‘ Divide!’’) said, he was sorry 
to detain the Committee. Hon. Gentle- 
men sitting below the Gangway refused 
to extend any consideration to Irish 
Members upon that occasion. He would 
ask them to bear in mind that they were 
discussing a clause of a Bill which sought 
to affect the principles upon which the 
Constitution of the country was based. 
The object of the Bill, as stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, was the better protection 
of property and life in Ireland. He 
would ask whether that object would 
not be sufficiently attained without 
making the Act retrospective. If the Bill 
were brought in to punish outrages, the 
object of it was to strike terror. The very 
fact of introducing it had struck terror. 
If that be so, the mere fact of making 
the Bill a law will, by arming the Irish 
Executive with exceptional powers, en- 
able them to place those suspected of 
being guilty under arrest. There were 
hundreds of men who went upon Land 
League platforms during the three 
months now sought to be brought 
under the Bill, who verily believed that 
there was no objection to the Land 
League agitation, and that there was 
nothing illegal in that agitation. What 
was the fact? That, during the greater 
partof the five months’ Recess, they never 
had a single announcement as to whether 
the Land League agitation was legal or 
not. There was not the slightest intima- 
tion that the Government intended to 
unearth the old weapon of constructive 
sedition to present against the people. 
Another point was this—the law of Eng- 
land was defined either by Statute or 
by the Common Law of the country; 
butin Ireland it depended upon the At- 
torney General. ‘They had seen in the 
recent trials statements made as to the 
law. They had seen information filed 
by the Attorney General which was not 
the law. ([‘‘ Question!” ] He sub- 


mitted that that was the question. They 
were now about to arrest a man on sus- 
picion of inciting to crime, which was 
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some cases where information had been 
filed by the Attorney General, offences 
were created by that information which 
was not known to the law; and if that 
Bill would empower the Irish Executive 
to arrest any man reasonably suspected 
of committing these offences, which were 
not known to the law, he would submit 
that it was only fair and reasonable that 
that clause should be rejected. That 
Bill should go no further than to em- 
power the Executive to arrest persons 
suspected of actual crime. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 193; 
Noes 61: Majority 132.—(Div. List, 
No. 33.) 


Baron DE FERRIERES, who had 
given Notice of the following Amend- 
ment :—In page 1, line 6, after ‘‘ either,” 
insert ‘‘ within six months,” said, that 
through the conciliatory spirit which the 
Government had evinced in so readily 
conceding the principle of a limit to t1¢6 
retrospective action of the Bill, the neces- 
sity for moving his Amendment had been 
removed. The object of his Amend- 
ment was to place a limit of six months. 
The Ist of October, mentioned by the 
Government, was really only five months; 
and, therefore, the only question he had 
to submit was whether it would not be 
best for the Government to accept the 
terms of his Amendment. Some more 
explicit terms than those of his Amend- 
ment might be inserted, in order to ob- 
viate further discussion on the third 
reading. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not entitled to speak, unless he 
means to move his Amendment. 

Baron DE FERRIERES begged to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GRAY, in moving, as an Amend- 
ment— 


In page 1, line 6, to leave out “ before,”’ and 
insert “after the first day of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one,” 

said, that tlie Amendment was not very 
clearly worded; but the effect of it 
would be that the retrospective action of 
the clause would only take effect to the 
1st of February, 1881. The subject had 





punishable by law. What law was that 
—Attorney General’s law, or the law of | 
the land? He would say distinctly that, in 


been so fully discussed that he did not 
think it necessary then to occupy the 
time of the Committee. One of his 
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reasons for mentioning the Ist of Feb- 
ruary as the limit was that the powers 
of the Bill might be conterminous with 
its introduction into that House. He 
would content himself with simply 
moving his Amendment. 


Protection of Person and 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 6, to leave out the word “ be- 
fore,”’ and insert the words ‘‘after the first day 
of February, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-one.””—( Mr. Gray.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘before’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The CuarrMan rose to put the Ques- 
tion, when Mr. A. M. Sutttvan rose, 
amid cries of ‘‘ Order!” ‘‘ Chair !”’ 


Tae CHAIRMAN said, the Question 
had not been fully put, and that, there- 
fore, the hon. and learned Member for 
Meath was in Order. 

Mr. A.M. SULLIVAN said, it would 
really be much better if hon. Gentlemen 
would leave the question of Order with 
the Chair. They had very narrowly es- 
caped a most unpleasant scene. He rose 
to say that he hoped some Member of 
the Government would respond to the 
appeal that had been made upon that 
point of retrospective action. The hon. 
Member for County Carlow had pro- 
posed that the Government should ac- 
cept the lst of February as the limit. 
The arguments in favour of such a limit 
had been already adduced, and he had no 
wish to take up the time by repeating 
what had been already said upon the 
previous Amendment. He must submit 
that some Member of the Government 
ought to give the Committee some tan- 
gible reasons why it was that they desired 
to have the opportunity of going back 
upon the past. If the people were law- 
abiding and peaceable, why not accept 
the limit of the Ist of February? Ifthe 
country were peaceable, crime had dis- 
appeared, and disorder was at anend, why 
was it necessary to go back to the past 
at all? If there were disorder after the 
1st of February, they would have suffi- 
cient powers, under the Bill, to meet it; 
they would have almost as much power 
as any despot ever had. There would 
be no trial by jury, and no accusation ; 
but sworn information, based on the 
suspicions of 11,000 policemen with 
20,000 spies at their back. Was it 
possible that the Government of Eng- 
land could not be secure, nor preserve 
peace, without such assistance as that ? 
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They now asked to be allowed to go 
back upon the past, which ought to be 
buried and forgotten, unless they wanted 
to make Ireland a hell upon earth. 

Mr. LODER asked, whether the terms 
of the Amendment could not be altered 


so as to make it more intelligible ? 


Toe CHAIRMAN: As the Amend- 
ment reads it seems to introduce an 
alternative procedure into the clause. I 
do not know whether it is the intention 


|of the Mover to press it in its present 


form, or to substitute one of a simpler 
character. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he really 
must appeal to the Ministers to say some- 
thing upon that question. Up to the 
present they had had upon that im- 
portant point, one of the leading points 
of the Bill, only one expression of opi- 
nion from the Treasury Bench. Hesaw 
there the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. Why did not they stand up and 
tell the Committee why there was to be 
this retrospective action ? He understood 
perfectly the reasons given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary; but 
he wanted also to know the reasons 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! The hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) took a 
judicious course when he simply moved 
his Amendment, the subject having been 
already fully considered. It is impossible 
to allow a general discussion again upon 
that subject. The only question which 
can now be discussed is, whether there 
be any reason for introducing the words 
‘‘after the Ist of February, 1881,” into 
the clause. 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR said, that on 
the question whether the action of that 
Bill should be limited to the Ist of 
February, he would only say that if 
they began then they would be armed 
with all the powers required ; whereas, 
if they went back to October, it must be 
considered that the object of the Govern- 
ment in so doing was to catch the people 
who had been merely engaged in a Con- 
stitutionaland legalagitation. He wanted 
to know from the Treasury Bench what 
was the real meaning of that Bill. Was 
it to enable the Government to imprison 
men who had been guilty of crime, or 
those who had been merely engaged in 
a Constitutional agitation ? 

Dr. COMMINS said, with regard to 
the form of the Amendment, it would 




















make the Bill run—“ either after the 
passing of that Act or after the Ist 
February.” It was pretty clear that 
the Act would not be passed prior to 
the Ist February, so that if the hon. 
Member for Oarlow (Mr. Gray) left 
out the former portion of the phrase 
he would be quite in Order, He cer- 
tainly should like to ask what was the 
object of the Act? Were they to have 
civil war brought upon them ?—— 

Taz CHAIRMAN: Order! The Ques- 
tion before the Committee is not the 
object of the Act, but whether the 
words ‘‘after the 1st February” be 
inserted in the clause. The hon. Mem- 
ber must confine himself to that Ques- 
tion. 

Dr. COMMINS thought he could make 
his argument perfectly clear if he was 
allowed to finish it. He was sure that 
the Chair, in interposing, had acted with 
the best possible intention. Even where 
civil war had existed amnesties were 
granted ; and were they to have an 
amnesty now, or was it to be in the 
power of the Government to go back 
vindictively, and punish for words 
spoken before the Ist of February ? 
If Her Majesty’s Government showed 
now that they were simply actuated by 
vindictive motives, they would manifest 
a spirit which had not been manifested 
even by persons who had embarked in a 
bloody civil war. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY would only 
say one word upon the question. He 
knew what a serious Gifference it would 
make to persons in Ireland whether the 
Ist of February or the 1st of October 
was the date named for the measure to 
come into operation. If the Bill were 
to come into operation on the Ist of 
February, people would have notice 
given to them that it dated from that 
time, and they would be unable to say, 
if they broke the law, that they had 
done so without notice from the Govern- 
ment that they would be held amenable 
to the stringent provisions of the Bill; 
but if they fixed the Ist of October as 
the date, they would make it apply to 
men who, in addressing the meetings of 
the Land League, had no more idea that 
they were breaking the law than he had. 
But the Press goaded on the Govern- 
ment —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must draw the 
attention of the hon. Member to the fact 
that the Committee have already decided, 
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by the last vote, the principle, and the 
age was now limited to a particular 
ate. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
had been speaking strictly to that Ques- 
tion, and to no other whatever. He was 
trying to show that the Ist of February 
was a preferable date as a limit to the 
retrospective operation of the Bill to the 
lst of October, and he had not said one 
word on the general question. What 
he wanted to point out was that men 
speaking at public meetings of the Land 
League before the 1st of February were 
under the impression that they were 
doing so under the sanction of the Go- 
vernment and of the law. That impres- 
sion was made even stronger by the 
course taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in refusing to respond to the 
many appeals that were made to them 
to proceed against the persons who at 
that time were taking part in the agita- 
tion. Therefore, if the Government made 
the Bill retrospective and fixed the Ist 
of October as the date, they would have 
been positively deceiving and mislead- 
ing men who had acted in the full con- 
viction that they were performing a 
public duty, and that they were not 
placing it in the power of any hireling, 
or underling, or common informer to se- 
cure their apprehension. He sincerely 
trusted that Her Majesty’s Government 
would not adhere to the limit of the 1st 
of October. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he would 
obey the ruling which the Chair had 
strictly laid down to other hon. Mem- 
bers; and he would compress into a 
single sentence what he and others with 
him were contending for. If the Bill 
was allowed to have retrospective action, 
it was vindictive. If it was allowed to 
have prospective action, it was pre- 
ventive. The Amendment before the 
Committee was to allow the Bill to come 
into operation on the lst February. The 
Government had declared repeatedly 
that they had no vindictive or revengeful 
feeling towards the promoters of the 
agitation in Ireland. If that was their 
intention, they had no need to seek re- 
trospective power; but the fact that they 
were insisting upon it justified the worst 
suspicions entertained in Ireland that 
they were seeking these powers to use 
them in a vindictive spirit. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN was also an 
advocate for the lst of February as the 
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date upon which the Bill should come 
into operation, if it was to come into 
operation at all. He wished to point 
out one consideration which ought to 
guide the Committee in the selection of 
the date. There were two Members of 
the House who would be especially ex- 
posed to danger if the Irish landlords 
continued of the same frame of mind 
they were last autumn. Those Gentlemen 
were the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. No 
two Gentlemen in the House had been 
more violently denounced by the land- 
lords as inciters to turbulence, inciters 
to crime, and inciters to outrage in Ire- 
land than those two right hon. Gentle- 
men; and if the Irish landlords were 
stillin the same frame of mind, and Her 
Majesty’s Government made this Act 
retrospective, the Prime Minister and 
the Chief Secretary would be the two 
first men arrested. The landlords, if 
there was any consistency in their con- 
duct, would at once declare that these 
right hon. Gentlemen were ‘‘ reasonably 
suspected” of having incited to acts of 
outrage, and that, therefore, they came 
within the provisions of the Act. It 
was very likely that the Irish landlords 
would not act in this way, and why? 
Because the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary had purchased peace 
from them by trampling on the rights of 
the Irish Members, and offering up as a 
sacrifice to them the liberties of the 
Trish people. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR protested 
against the indefiniteness of the retro- 
spective character of the Bill. 

Mr. LODER rose to Order. He 
wished to ask the opinion of the Chair- 
man whether the objection which had 
been raised to the Amendment was not 
fatal to it? 

THe CHAIRMAN: I have already 
decided that although the Amendment is 
not very clearly put, it reads gramma- 
tically, and as an alternative, which I 
gather is the object of the hon. Member 
in putting it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
Chairman had already put the Amend- 
ment; and, therefore, he conceived that 
it was perfectly in Order to discuss it. 
He was strongly of opinion that the 
wording of the clause, as it now stood, 
should be amended. He gathered that 
the objection which had been taken 
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to the clause would have been fatal 
to it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Committee 
have not yet come to any decision in re- 
gard to the wording of the clause beyond 
the word “ either.’ 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
object of the present Amendment was 
perfectly clear. It had been decided 
that the Bill was to have a retrospective 
effect ; but the retrospective character it 
was to have was at present indefinite. 
Those who were in favour of the Amend- 
ment wished to make it definite, and to 
limit its scope in point of time to the 
ist of the present month ; because they 
believed, as the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Cowen) had already 
pointed out, that if it was made retro- 
spective for a period further back than 
the lst of this month it would be used, 
whether the Government intended it or 
not, in a manner that would be simply 
vindictive. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland said, the 
other day, that the outrages of which he 
complained were the direct result of a 
certain numberof meetings which began 
to be held in the first week of the 
month of October. It was perfectly 
plain, therefore, that the object of the 
Government, in proposing the Ist of 
October as the date at which the opera- 
tion of the Act should commence, was to 
seize a number of men who, at the 
present moment, were quivt, and were 
acting in a perfectly Constitutional 
manner, but who, in consequence of 
certain things which they did in the 
month of October, had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But it must be borne in mind that these 
men had had no warning; and if the 
Bill was allowed to pass in the terms 
which the Government proposed, the 
effect would be that a number of persons 
who had been allowed to be at liberty 
for months, without the least suspicion 
that that liberty would be interfered 
with, would be pounced upon for of- 
fences they had almost forgotten. He 
had no doubt whatever that if the Bill 
was made retrospective and carried back 
to the 1st of October it would be made 
use of for vindictive purposes ; and even 
if the Government did not wish it to be 
so used, it would be perfectly impossible 
that they could clear themselves of the 
suspicion that they were using it for a 
vindictive purpose, For these reasons 
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he hoped that the Government would 
accept the Amendment which had been 
moved by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Gray). 

Mr. MACDONALD thought the ends 
of justice would be amply served by 
limiting the date for the Bill to come 
into operation to the Ist of February. 
He had seen it stated—and it certainly 
might be true; but whether the report 
had official inspiration or not he was 
unabletosay—that already 1,200 persons 
in Ireland were marked out for arrest. 
The net was at this moment being spread 
for them. No less than 1,200 persons 
were to be bagged at once; and if that 
were really true, then the statement of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen), that the retrospective operation 
of the Bill was clearly vindictive, was 
borne out to the letter. Indeed, he 
failed to see how there could be any 
other object in putting the date of the 
Bill back to the 1st of October instead 
of selecting the 1st of February. He 
thought that such a course was alto- 
gether unworthy of a Liberal Govern- 
ment, and only fit to be associated with 
the worst Acts of the most despotic Go- 
vernments in the. world. 

Mr. O’DONNELL wished to call the 
attention of the Government to the fact 
that the last vote taken proved that a 
large number of Members of the House, 
including Representatives of Ireland of 
all shades, except, perhaps, extreme 
landlordism, were entirely in favour of 
taking away the retrospective character 
of the measure altogether. The pro- 
posal now was only to limit the retro- 
spective character; and he hoped the 
Government would see their way to 
making some concession. It had been 
suggested that that concession should 
be a limitation of the date to the Ist of 
February instead of carrying it back to 
the Ist of October. The concession 
which had been suggested on the part 
of the Government, that the 1st of Ucto- 
ber should be the date, was no conces- 
sion whatever ; and he thought the effect 
of leaving the 1st of October as the date 
would be most injurious to the credit of 
the Government. It was to the interest 
of all parties to make both the law and 
the Government respected in Ireland. 
Would it not be better then to fix some 
date at which the people of Ireland af- 
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them ? If they left the people without 
warning up to the last moment, without 
a word of admonition, without a word 
of menace, and then to hand them over 
by a Bill of this description to the 
tender mercies of a police spy, to be de- 
nounced at will as the most revolu- 
tionary agitators in Ireland, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would only have 
been engaged in laying a base trap for 
the Irish people. If he were speaking 
as a Separatist, or as an enemy of English 
rule in Ireland, he would advise the Go- 
vernment to continue such a course of 
conduct, and to go on laying traps for 
the Irish people. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: Ayes 218 ; 
Noes 63: Majority 155.—(Div. List, 
No. 34.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, in rising to 
move as an Amendment in page 1, line 
7, the omission of the words “ high 
treason,’’ he hoped with some confidence 
that he should obtain the support of a 
very considerable number of hon. Mem- 
bers of that House. The first objections 
to the appearance of these words in con- 
nection with the moasure of the Govern- 
ment, intended, as they told the House, 
to put down crimes and outrages at- 
tendant upon agrarian agitation was that 
high treason had nothing on earth to do 
with agrarian agitation, and that no 
proofs whatever had been laid upon the 
Table of the House of the existence of 
any treasonable movement. There had 
not been an attempt to justify the state- 
ment that there was any treasonable 
movement in Ireland; and the scope of 
this Bill for the repression of agrarian 
offences, and forthe wholesale and in- 
dividual arrest of the Irish people, was 
already sufficiently vast without imper- 
tinent, vague, unproved, and unprovable 
charges of the existence of a treasonable 
movement amongst the masses of the 
Irish population. He complained of 
the introduction of this reference to 
high treason as a surprise that had 
been sprung upon the House. Her Ma- 
= Government had prepared the 

ouse, by statistics on the subject of 
agrarian offences, to believe that they 
were under the impression that the cha- 
racter and number of agrarian offences 





fected by the Bill would have had fair 
notice of the penalty impending over | 


in Ireland were such as to require special 
legislation. But why introduce this 
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extension of a measure for the control 
of agrarian excesses, to the vastly graver 
and more important subject of an alleged 
treasonable movement? Before the 
charge of treason was attempted to be 
attached in this underhand way to the 
land movement, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to have laid before Members 
of the House some statistics—some in- 
formation other than that of the anony- 
mous character in which they delighted 
in order to give some colourable grounds 
for their wholesale charge of treason 
against the Irish people. No charge of 
treason could be more wholesale, for they 
claimed the right to ask for power to 
arrest and imprison at their pleasure 
from one end of Ireland to the other any 
number of victims they might choose 
upon the assumption that treasonable 
movements were of such importance and 
had such a dangerous prominence in the 
social state of Ireland that nothing less 
than this wholesale outlawry of the na- 
tion would meet the exigencies of the 
situation. He asked Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, before coupling in a single 
class charges of high treason and charges 
of agrarian excesses, as if to imply that 
the leaders of the agrarian agitation 
were also traitors—before attempting in 
that underhand way to prejudice the 
cause of agrarian Land Reform by the 
charge most odious in the ears of law- 
abiding citizens, whether they would not 
lay upon the Table of the House some 
evidence, no matter how slight, or some 
reason even, for applying a charge of 
this description? High treason was a 
most dangerous crime, and the gravity 
of the crime demanded a certain gravity 
in the procedure to be applied to its de- 
tection and punishment. It was not 
upon vague hearsay, nor upon in- 
sinuations in the dark, that charges 
of high treason should be brought 
either against nations or individuals. 
Had Her Majesty’s Government suffi- 
cient proof of high treason to convict a 
single individual in the whole Irish na- 
tion? Ifthey had even that much evi- 
dence, why was it not produced? If, 
according to evidence of their spies, in- 
formers, and magistrates they had suffi- 
cient primd facte evidence to bring a 
single Irishman before the magistrates 
to be committed for trial, why had they 
not brought it forward? They had not 
brought a single man before the magis- 
trates in Ireland on the charge of high 
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treason. They could not allege, in this 
case, the breakdown of the ordinary law, 
for they had not attempted to put it into 
execution. The first hint of alleged 
suspicion of the existence of a treason- 
able movement was to be found in a mass 
of irrelevant matter contained in the 
speeches which officials had imposed 
upon the House. But there had been 
no trials, no proofs, and no accusations. 
They had not even heard the name of 
the conspiracy, nor had stated a single 
one of the usual grounds which had al- 
ways governed the most Conservative as 
well as the most Liberal in similar cases. 
When the former Government had been 
asked to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act 
in Ireland—that was to say, the Consti- 
tutional liberties of the Irish people—on 
account of the existence of a treasonable 
movement in that country, they came 
down to the House armed with proofs 
and with documents they had seized, as 
well as with informations and deposi- 
tions of informer after informer. But, 
on the present occasion, Her Majesty’s 
Government had not produced the depo- 
sition of a single informer in order to 
give colour to the truth of this mon- 
strous accusation against the Irish 
people. Even in the English journals 
most hostile to the Irish cause the utmost 
attempt to give colour to the charge of 
treason was based on some words of an 
Irish speaker that he would not have 
taken such an interest in Land Reform if 
he had not seen Home Rule behind it. 
But Home Rule was a Constitutional 
movement, and it was not upon that 
Her Majesty’s Government could base 
their accusation of high treason. He 
challenged the production of a scrap of 
evidence. He and his hon. Friends con- 
sidered it no evidence to have an official 
without experience of Irish affairs, with- 
out producing a single witness, bending 
over the Table of the House, and, in ac- 
cents of simulated terror, assure Parlia- 
ment that if he had only liberty to say 
all he could tell the House wonders. 
But they asked not for wonders, they 
asked for the smallest instalment of 
evidence. He observed in his place 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. Let it be 
acknowledged that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not have consented to the 
abrogation of the liberties of the Irish 
people unless he had some statistics 
to convince him that there was a ne- 














cessity for legislation on the subject of 
agrarian crime ; but he would not rise 
in his place to say that evidence had 
been laid before him, or that informa- 
tion had been laid before him even, the 
general character of which he could com- 
municate to the House as justifying the 
suspension of the Constitution in Ireland 
on the monstrous, ridiculous, and un- 
proved charge of the existence of a 
treasonable movement. The course pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government was 
an innovation in that House, where 
English Members were but too accus- 
tomed to treat Irish matters as of purely 
secondary importance. In their denial 
of this he willingly took hon. Members 
at their word, and asked them whether 
they would grant a suspension of the 
Constitution in England on a whispered 
charge of the existence of a treasonable 
movement in Englandin supportof which 
no single scrap of evidence had been pro- 
duced before any section of Parliament ? 
Why they would scout such a manceuvre 
as base, discreditable, and despotic in 
the highest degree. What, he asked, 
would be the result of sentencing Irish- 
men, on the unproved and false charge 
of high treason, to all the special penal- 
ties to be inflicted on persons suspected 
under this Act? Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not even alleged the existence 
of an imaginary band of dissolute ruffians 
in support of their allegations of high 
treason. No one had yet said there 
existed in Ireland any confederacy or 
body deserving of notice in such a 
manner as this. Of course, in Ireland, 
as in England, there would be men of 
extreme opinions who would use words 
that in the eyes of lawyers would be 
equivalent to the declaration of treason- 
able opinions; but even that allegation 
had not been made in the House. Neither 
treasonable speeches, nor treasonable 
acts, nor treasonable intentions, had 
been brought under their notice, nor 
had there been any attempt to use the 
ordinary law against the alleged treason- 
able practices. Not a man in broad Ire- 
land had been even accused of treason ; 
and yet, in the absence of accusation 
and proof, Her Majesty’s Government 
came forward and tried to foist into an 
agrarian Bill this monstrous charge of 
high treason against the Irish people. 
If they were not prepared to lay upon 
the Table of the House full justification 
of their charge, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment must be regarded as the too willing 
dupes of a most monstrous gang of 
calumniators that ever lied away the 
reputation of a country. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 7, to leave out the words ‘high 
treason.” —( Mr. O’ Donnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘high treason’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Dr. COMMINS said, this measure 
had been constructed with a precipitancy 
and confusion of mind, as well as igno- 
rance of principle, that was simply dis- 
graceful to its author. He could not 
believe that either of the Law Officers 
of the Crown had put their hand to 
it. Every six months’ student of law 
knew there was no such thing as an 
accessory in high treason; and, there- 
fore, in the Bill they had the introduc- 
tion of a term and principle unknown to 
the law, which was an attempt to widen 
the net by which people might be 
brought within charges of high treason. 
For several hundred years precautions 
had been taken for the purpose of pro- 
tecting individuals from having such 
charges falsely made against them. Such 
charges had to be made within a limited 
time, and proved by a prescribed num- 
ber of witnesses. But here there was 
no restriction whatever. People were 
to be brought up upon a charge of 
treason upon suspicion only ; and, there- 
fore, the introduction of these words in 
the Bill he arraigned as showing there 
was a deliberate intention so steal away 
the character and liberties of the Irish 
people on false charges. But he believed 
this had been done in the grossest igno- 
rance of the law of England, and of 
what had been already done to protect 
the people of England and Ireland from 
trumped up charges of treason. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that docu- 
ments and proclamations had appeared 
indicating the existence of a treasonable 
conspiracy in Ireland; and their simul- 
taneous appearance in every part of the 
Kingdom fully justified the insertion of 
the words “‘high treason” in the Bill. 
Of course, this was not a matter of 
which, from the nature of the case, 
regular proof could be laid by the Go- 
vernment upon the Table of the House. 
He would only say that the Government 
had reason to suspect the existence, more 
or less of treasonable conspiracy. But 
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the idea of bringing a charge of high 
treason against the whole Irish people, 
and of doing them such an injustice, was 
perfectly absurd, and had never for a 
moment been entertained by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The provision was 
needed only against those comparatively 
few persons who were trying to carry 
out treasonable proceedings, and, as the 
Government had reason to believe, doing 
so under cover of the land agitation. It 
was quite right to say that there could 
be no accessory in high treason, all con- 
cerned being principals; but the Bill 
was framed to deal with three classes 
of crime—treason, felony, where there 
might be accessories, and misdemean- 
ours, and the draftsmen had classed 
them all together. The Government, 
he repeated, had reasonable grounds for 


supposing that there existed a treason-° 
ab 


e conspiracy in Ireland, and from 
this they were anxious to protect the 
Irish people. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN contended 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Law) had laid it down that a man 
could be confined for having the docu- 
ment referred to in his pocket—that was 
tosay, the proclamation concerning which 
there had been no proof at all. Who, 
he asked, put up that proclamation, 
and who came to the aid of the Govern- 
ment? Her Majesty’s Government had 
their Blue Book, with its Return of 
window-breaking and hen-stealing ; but 
they had discovered that they had no 
case whatever of treason. Who, then, 
made their case? Cui Bono? Who was 
to be benefited by this proclamation? 
The Attorney General for Ireland knew 
very well that in the history of Dublin 
Castle such facts had been discovered, 
and were on record, that proclamations 
of the kind had been concocted by the 
police. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not in the House when 
he quoted the names of persons who had 
been guilty of conduct more atrocious 
still; but now he quoted this proclama- 
tion as a pretext for putting the words 
‘thigh treason ”’ into this Bill. He who 
hides can find. Hon. Members might 
think that no Government would employ 
a man, or suffer their police to employ a 
man, to go out with the Government 
pay for the purpose of swearing men to 
secret societies. But he had given the 
names of persons who had done so. The 
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story of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land about these proclamations proved 
too much. The proclamation had been 
posted, he said, as extensively in Eng- 
land asin Ireland. Why, then, did not 
Her Majesty’s Government extend the 
Bill to England? Because there was 
no man on the Treasury Bench who 
dared to introduce the Bill, for no one 
would tolerate it, even if proclamations 
were as thick as blackberries in autumn. 
The English people would want some- 
thing more than window-breaking to 
justify the introduction of a Coercion 
Bill for England. But there were iron 
shutters on windows in this city where 
English people had broken windows; 
and he would tell the House that houses 
and castles would blaze, as they did in 
1831, if such a Bill were attempted to 
be introduced. The announcement of 
high treason raised a new ground, just 
as the doctrine of treason-felony, which 
the House of Commons invented, was a 
new crime in dealing with Ireland, 
which was wide enough when it was 
desired to deal with anything touching 
on treason. This mode of proceeding 
was not unlike that confessed to by 
the shorthand writer who appeared as 
a witness for the Attorney General for 
Ireland at the trial at Dublin, who said 
he only took one sentence in seven, be- 
cause if he had not done so the report 
would read nonsense. He had only 
risen to protest against inserting “high 
treason’ in the Bill upon no evidence 
whatever. The Government had no- 
thing to produce but this mysterious 
placard, and it was well known that 
those placards had been got up in 
former times. The wretch Talbot, who 
pretended to be a Catholic, and had 
knelt at their altar rails, was not alive; 
but his acts were with their memory, 
and what policemen had done in times 
past they would doagain. Thatabomin- 
able wretch, in the pay of the Govern- 
ment, admitted on oath that he had pre- 
tended to be a Catholic; and he had 
taken the Holy Eucharist in order to 
draw men into the Fenian conspiracy. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
sat through these debates, and have 
heard with great indifference charges 
made against myself, although they have 
been charges such as, in my recollection, 
have never been made by Membersof the 
House against hon. Members holding 
official positions; but I cannot allow to 














pass the utterly unfounded charges 
which has been made against the au- 
thorities of Dublin Castle in reference 
to these proclamations or placards. I 
will not trust myself to use words in the 
endeavour to describe this charge ; and I 
will only state my belief that if I were 
to search for the strongest term which 
Parliamentary usage would allow me to 
use it would scarcely be sufficiently ex- 

ressive. The hon. and learned Mem- 
fet for Meath has charged the officials 
at Dublin Castle with manufacturing 
this placard, and with scattering it 
throughout England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. Of course, the absurdity of the 
charge is its refutation; but I should 
not be fitted to represent the Irish Go- 
vernment were I not to express my 
wonder that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber should have allowed himself to 
make such an insinuation. But the 
placard was not the sole reason why 
the words “ high treason” were intro- 
duced into this Bill. The ground was, 
as I stated in bringing the Bill forward, 
that we believed, and had reasonable 
ground to believe, that individuals in Ire- 
land—not the mass of the Irish people 
—but individuals who could do harm in 
Ireland, would take advantage of this 
agitation for treasonable purposes. I 
stated that I would bring forward proofs, 
and I must ask the House to believe 
that, when I made my speech a few days 
ago, these proofs were presented. The 
hon. and learned Member brings before 
us the extraordinary supposition that 
these placards were simultaneously 
posted all over England, Ireland, and 
Scotland by the authorities of Dublin 
Castle. To the minds of the enormous 
majority of Members of this House the 
fact that the placard was so simul- 
taneously posted will show that, in 
all probability, it was posted by the 
members of astrong organization. That 
is the sole reason why the matter was 
mentioned. 

Mr. DILLON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated, in justification 
of including these very grave and se- 
rious words in the Bill, that the Irish 
Government believed, and thought they 
had reason for believing, that there was 
a certain conspiracy on foot in Ireland of 
a treasonable character. But he (Mr. 


Dillon) would ask whether, in the whole 
history of Ireland, any Minister had 
ever come down to the House and asked 
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for the suspension of the Constitution 
on his mere statement that he had reason 
to believe that there was a conspiracy of 
a treasonable character on foot in the 
country? The Constitution had been 
suspended in Ireland more than once on 
the plea of treasonable practices; but 
never, that he was aware of, on the mere 
ipse dixit of one Minister. Hehad read 
descriptions of the debates which took 
place on previous occasions when the 
Constitution was suspended in Ireland ; 
and the very fullest, and certainly very 
convincing proof was brought forward, 
and brought forward in detail, showing 
how necessary Ministers felt it to be in 
order to prove their case. He did not 
believe that any Minister, in the whole 
history of Parliament, ever did what the 
Chief Secretary had done here to-night— 
that was, to ask the House to suspend 
the Constitution against men who were 
accused of treason without offering one 
shred of evidence in support of his case 
—at any rate, the right hon. Gentleman 
had fallen back upon the only shred of 
evidence he was able to bring forward— 
namely, this placard, which came so 
opportunely to his assistance. He (Mr. 
Dillon) should not have touched this 
placard if there were not a much deeper 
question underlying it than appeared on 
the surface. He was sorry to say that 
he had good reason to believe that the 
officials of Dublin Castle were delibe- 
rately concocting an imaginary con- 
spiracy for the benefit of this House and 
the English people. [‘‘Oh, oh!”?] Well, 
he believed it, and he did not know on 
what day, or at what hour, this imagi- 
nary conspiracy might not burst upon 
them in Ireland at its full force, and 
when a number of them might find 
themselves arrested. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
He heard an hon. Member say, ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” and, no doubt, the hon. Gentle- 
man considered some of the Irish Mem- 
bers ought to be arrested ; but he might, 
at least, have the fairness to let them 
attempt to save their liberties. In 
Dublin, at the present moment, a con- 
dition of things was existing which, he 
supposed, was unknown to most of the 
Members of the House. Guards were 
being doubled; men were being kept up 
at night armed to the teeth parading 
round all the barracks and arm stores; 
pickets were stationed out at a distance 
at night, as though they were part of 
the garrison of a town in the midst of a 
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hostile country. Some hon. Members 
might believe that they were on the eve 
of a revolution in Ireland; but he (Mr. 
Dillon) did not believe they were, un- 
less Dublin Castle did what it had done 
five or six times before in the history of 
the country—namely, deliberately drive 
the people into rebellion. Hon. Gentle- 
men might believe he was stating what 
was a very far-fetched and foolish 
notion; but he would ask the Govern- 
ment what was the meaning of the large 
garrison such as was now in the City of 
Dublin, conducting itself as though it 
were encamped ina hostile country and in 
face of an enemy, if it were not to irritate 
and goad the people into acts of violence, 
and, what was more important and to 
more immediate purpose, to lead the 
people of England to the belief that he 
and those with him were engaged in a 
treasonable conspiracy to overthrow the 
authority of the Crown in Ireland. He 
had reason to believe this was one of the 
deliberate objects of the extraordinary 
proceedings that were going on now, not 
alone in Ireland, but in England also. 
Did. anyone believe that the rumours 
which were flying about this country— 
which had set Manchester into a panic, 
and had induced many in the North of 
England, who at ordinary times were 
cool-headed people, to believe that they 
might at any time be blown up by Irish 
dynamite or gunpowder—came from 
Irish sources? He believed they came 
from men who had Irish landlords’ 
money in their pockets, and who, seeing 
the Irish Members obstructing this Bill 
and raising a feeling against the Irish 
landlords in the minds of the democratic 
people of England, were raising such a 
storm as would render it impossible for 
the Irish Members to save the Irish 
tenants. He was expecting to be called 
to Order by the Chairman for travelling 
over such a wide range of the question ; 
but there was a connection between the 
point he was addressing himself to and 
the question before the Chair—namely, 
the operation of this conspiracy to force 
the Coercion Bill through the House, 
and raise a prejudice in the minds of 
the English people against the Irish 
Members. It was most unjust for a 
Minister to come down to the House 
and say—‘‘I won’t show you my hand. 
Deep and dark treasonable practices, 
under cover of the Land League, are 
going on in Ireland, of which I have no 
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proof I can show you; but youknow me 
to be a truthful man, and here in my 
Bill I put in words which show on my 
undoubted faith that the people of Ire- 
land arepretending to be Land Leaguers, 
but are, in reality, conspiring to over- 
throw the Throne in Ireland, and set up 
a Government of their own.” He could 
assure Members who were anxious to 
approach this question in a spirit of fair- 
ness and justice to Ireland that there 
was much more concealed beneath these 
words than they imagined, and that if 
those words were allowed to remain in 
the Bill rendering it retrospective, they 
would be availed of before the month 
was out to imprison men whom they 
knew, and whom the Government might 
declare they suspected of inciting to acts 
of violence. Men like Mr. Davitt—who 
never incited anyone to acts of violence 
—would be arrested, and when Minis- 
ters were challenged as to why they had 
arrested so-and-so, they would fall back 
on the deep and dark treasonable con- 
spiracy which they now spoke of, de- 
claring—‘‘ We cannot tell the House— 
it would not be to the interests of the 
Public Service to inform the House— 
what the conspiracy is, or what this man 
was engaged in; but we have proofs 
against him collected by two or three of 
the ordinary staff of Dublin Castle ;” 
and this staff, it was well known, had 
been largely reinforced from England of 
late. These were some of the reasons 
why the Irish Members thought they 
were justified in making a steady, a 
determined, and a last appeal to the 
justice of this House on these questions 
—first, as to the insertion of the words 
“high treason’? — because they said 
no Minister had a right to come down 
and accuse a nation of high treason, and 
then, when asked for proof of his state- 
ment, to fall back upon his own honour 
and high character to enable him to put 
his word against the good name of an 
entire people—and then as to their being 
accused before the whole world of being 
engaged in a treasonable conspiracy, and 
by that means facilitate the passing of 
the Act and prepare the way for its 
future use, without this proposed limita- 
tion. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK was sure the 
Committee would sympathize with the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in the indig- 
nant denial he had given to the serious 
charge brought against him by the hon. 

















and learned Member for Meath (Mr. A.M. 
Sullivan). He (Sir John Lubbock) had 
thought the hon. and learned Member, 
when he rose just now, was about either 
to apologize or to bring forward some 
evidence that had led or misled him to 
make the accusation ; but, as he had not 
done so, he thought the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath was bound to retract 
the serious charge he had made. 

Mr. GRAY said, that when he had 
seen the Chief Secretary for Ireland rise 
a few minutes ago, and heard the indig- 
nant and highly effective speech he made, 
he had come to the conclusion that the 
right hon. Gentleman had somewhat mis- 
taken his vocation, and that really in his 
youth he ought to have taken to the stage. 
He would have been there a far more 
unquestioned success than he even was 
in the House of Commons. He had never 
seen the right hon. Gentleman less lamb- 
like. The Chief Secretary had risen to 
deny in indignant terms the charges that 
had been made against him by the hon. 
and learned Member for Meath; but he 
only ventured to deny one of them, and 
that was the least serious. The serious 
charge made against the officials of 
Dublin Castle—the. permanent officials, 
who were working now as they were 
working years ago—was that they were 
suborning witnesses to give evidence. A 
charge was made that an official of the 
Government—[ Mr. A. M. Suruivan: I 
gavethe names. |—it was charged against 
the Government of Dublin Castle that 
Talbot, a man in their pay, had pretended 
to be a Catholic, had gone to Catholic 
places of worship, and had partaken of 
the most sacred of the sacraments of the 
Catholic Church, in order to induce con- 
fidence in his dupes, whom he swore in 
to be Fenians in order that he might 
betray them.. There was another man, 
Casey by name, who was arrested as a 
suspected person — [‘ Question!” ] — 
these were sufficiently grave matters 
to be worth the consideration of the 
Committee — but Casey was released 
by the Government, and sent out 
as their emmissary to swear in by hun- 
dreds Ribbonmen whom he then de- 
nounced and had imprisoned. It was 
asserted—and justly asserted—that these 
officials, who were guilty of these crimes 
of suborning witnesses within the me- 
mory of living men—even within the 
memory of hon. Members of that House 
—would, under similar circumstances, in 
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all probability, commit similar crimes. 
The Chief Secretary denounced as atro- 
cious the suggestion that the machinery 
of the Government, which had in the 
past adopted measures of this kind to 
attain its end—sending out blackguards 
for the purpose of exciting suspicion of 
a conspiracy—would, under similar cir- 
cumstances, pursue a like course. Would 
any reasonable man say that the Govern- 
ment who would be guilty of employing 
a Talbot to perform the work which had 
been described, and which the right hon. 
Gentleman had not ventured for one in- 
stant to deny, might not fairly be sus- 
pected, at least, of being guilty of a 
very much smaller crime? Was that 
an unreasonable position to take up, and 
should it so much excite the indignation 
of the right hon. Gentleman? He 
agreed with the Chief Secretary that he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) had been sometimes 
the subject of attacks in the House which 
had not been always justified; and he 
hoped it would not be thought that he 
(Mr. Gray) had taken any part in mak- 
ing those attacks. He had never in- 
tended to take part in them, at any rate ; 
but here was a fair and legitimate argu- 
ment, and it must be met by something 
more than mock indignation. He con- 
fessed he felt very indignant on this 
subject; and, if the Committee would 
pardon him, he would tell them why. 
There were many hon. Members in the 
House who knew the late Sir John Gray, 
who was a friend of O’Connell, and not 
a Member of the Revolutionary Party, 
for he had always sought to bring about 
the changes he had in view by Constitu- 
tional means. He had endeavoured to 
dissuade the Young Ireland Party from 
breaking out into open revolt. Previous 
to the outbreak of 1848 he was accosted 
by a person, whom he ascertained after- 
wards to be the notorious Jemmy 
O’Brien, then an old man, but notori- 
ously having been. connected with the 
°98 movement. This man put before 
him a proposal, or endeavoured to put 
before him a proposal, showing the 
feasibility of an armed revolution in 
Ireland. The man was so plausible, 
that some of the men connected with 
the ’48 movement listened to him, and 
actually called a meeting to receive his 
proposals for a revolution. It so hap- 
pened that Sir John Gray lived at Clare- 
morris, where also resided the son of 
the late Major Surr, a clergyman. On 
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one occasion, calling upon his neigh- 
bour, the Rev. Mr. Surr said to him— 
‘‘Sir John, you are very much interested 
in the affairs of Ireland; here are some 
of my late father’s papers—if you look 
over them you may find something in 
them to interest you.” He looked 
amongst them, and he found there a list 
of payments made by the late Major 
Surr to this O’Brien for swearing away 
the lives of men in 1798; and this old 
ruffian was found, in his old age, at the 
same game he had been engaged in in 
his youth, endeavouring to bring men 
to the gallows. That was the policy of 
the Government in 1848; by the same 
machinery they brought men to convic- 
tion in 1865; and they would pursue a 
similar course in 1881. They would be 
asking the House by-and-bye to vote 
£20,000 for secret service money, and 
would refuse to say how much they in- 
tended to use in Ireland. But the Irish 
Members knew what the money would 
be wanted for, because they knew what 
it had been used for in the past. The 
hon. Member for Tipperary had said— 
and no doubt it was a fact—that up to 
this no Minister had ever come to the 
House and asked for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland with- 
out bringing forward some kind of proof, 
or without the condition of the country 
itself being proof sufficient to convince 
any man that treason existed in an 
active form in the country. There was 
no such proof brought before the House 
at the present moment. The country 
was peaceful. [‘‘No, no!”] Ifthe hon. 
Gentleman who said ‘‘No”’ would stand 
up and give them one tittle of proof he 
would be satisfied. There was no proof 
that treason existed at this moment in 
Ireland beyond the placard, which the 
right hon. Gentleman said he did not 
depend upon, because his Bill would 
have been introduced in the same form 
if that had not been posted. Was it not 
reasonable for the Irish Members to say 
that a Government with such antece- 
dents, when it asked for the suspension 
of the public liberty, should bring for- 
ward some kind of proof of the justice 
of its demand, and that this proof should 
be exacted on the present occasion? The 
Chief Secretary, when asked for proof, 
had said—‘‘I cannot give it to you—you 
must take my word for it.” He dis- 
posed of the whole matter in his speech 
in two moments, and the House said 
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“Hear, hear!’’ showing that it was 
quite prepared to take his word. He 
(Mr. Gray) would remind the House of 
an instance quoted during a former de- 
bate. Mr. Frank Porter, a magistrate, 
when he retired from the Bench, pub- 
lished an interesting book of his reminis- 
cences, in which he declared that it was 
only within a year or two of his retire- 
ment that he became aware that in Ship 
Street, near the Castle House Yard, the 
suborned perjurers lived and held mock 
trials. Mock counsel were engaged, 
and the whole paraphernalia of a trial 
was carried on, and these witnesses 
were trained to give perjured evidence. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman deny 
that? When he rose a few minutes 
ago, not only did he fail to rebut the 
charges made against Dublin Castle, 
but he could not rebut the natural 
deductions which were to be drawn 
from them. He could not deny that 
what the officials of Dublin Castle had 
done in the past the living men were pre- 
pared to do to-day. He could not deny 
the charges brought against past offi- 
cials; therefore, he was not justified, 
logically, in being so very indignant at 
their assuming that Dublin Castle would 
do similar things in the future. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR was sure the 
Chief Secretary could scarcely have re- 
flected on the language of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), when he 
rose so indignantly to reply. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for the London 
University (Sir John Lubbock) was mis- 
taken in supposing that the hon. and 
learned Member made any personal 
charge against the right hon. Gentle- 
man. When it was statedin the House 
that a Department did certain things 
through its subordinates, or that a cer- 
tain number of subordinates did certain 
things, no one necessarily implied that 
the person at the head of the Depart- 
ment either knew or—— 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think I 
stated: the case clearly, that I was not 
replying to any charge made against 
myself. If it had been made against 
myself I should not have replied to it. 
I was replying to a charge which I 
understood to be made against gentle- 
men in Dublin Castle—against some of 
the leading officials, who, it was said, 
had caused a certain placard to be 
posted up. 




















Mz. T. P. O°;CONNOR did not think 
his hon. and learned Friend meant to 
charge any leading officials. What the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said 
was that the police were known to have 
done these things in the past, and that 
what police agents were known to have 
done in the past they would do in the fu- 
ture. ‘Dublin Castle” was avery com- 
prehensive term, which might mean the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
or any backstairs policeman. What he 
would challenge the right hon. Gentle- 
man to do was this, to meet the charges 
that were made, not the charges that 
were not made. No one made a charge 
against the officials of Dublin Castle. 
[‘‘Oh!”] No; thecharge was that the 
administration of Dublin Castle was 
such, that acts like these were bound to 
be committed bythe subordinate officials. 
He did not, however, care to dwell too 
much upon that question. [ Laughter. } 
Well, if the Committee wished him to 
dwell upon it he should be happy to do 
so. He would make this passing allu- 
sion to it—that he challenged the Chief 
Secretary, or anyone on the Treasury 
Bench, to deny the infamous career of 
Talbot or Corridon,- who went about re- 
sorting to every kind of deception and 
treachery in order to entrap their dupes. 
He challenged them to deny that these 
persons guilty of these atrocious acts were 
guilty of them with the money of the 
British Government. He now came to 
the main question. The Government 
had put in this Bill ‘high treason” as 
one of the offences under which they 
claimed the right to put a person in 
prison. They would have a perfect 
right to put in prison a person guilty, 
or reasonably suspected of being guilty, 
of high treason ; but they did more than 
that by putting it in the Bill; they said 
it was prevalent, and that a large num- 
ber of people might be suspected. That 
was the inference. ([‘‘No, no!”] 
Well, if there were only some half-dozen 
persons guilty of high treason, why not 
take them into the Court and dispose of 
them that way? The inference, how- 
ever, was that there were a large num- 
ber of persons whom they could not 
get at by the ordinary law ; and, there- 
fore, they wanted extraordinary powers. 
Why the Irish Members resented this 
was because it showed the profoundest 
ignorance of the agitation now going on. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman know 
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that the leaders of the Land League had 
been subject to stronger attacks from 
persons of most revolutionary opinions, 
nearly all of them resident in America, 
than from the Chief Secretary himself? 
Did he not know that one of the main 
recommendations of this movement inthe 
minds of a large number of politicians 
in Ireland was that the movement was 
decidedly and exclusively social, and not 
political? Why the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), and even he 
himself, had been frequently criticized 
in a very severe spirit, because, in the 
opinion of some Irish politicians, they 
seemed to lose sight of the main prin- 
ciple of self-government for Ireland. 
In the face of this, in the face of their 
being blamed for making their movement 
purely social in place of political, the 
right hon. Gentleman sought to attach 
to it the stain of high treason. Was it 
not a natural inference that high treason 
had been provoked by the agrarian 
movement? If high treason existed 
only to the extent to which it had ex- 
isted in ordinary years in Ireland—ad- 
mitting that it existed at all—what was 
the object of extraordinary precautions 
now? Ifhigh treason did not exist to a 
larger extent than in average years, the 
Government had no right to put it in the 
Bill; and if it did, it must necessarily 
be connected with the movement in con- 
nection with the Land League ; and that 
it was not asking too much of the Chief 
Secretary that, if he made a series of 
charges like that against the people, he 
should bring some evidence before the 
Committee to support it. He had had, 
for one reason or another, to read a 
large number of the debates in that 
House on previous Bills of the same kind; 
and there never had been an instance 
when a Bill for the protection of life 
and property in-Ireland had been intro- 
duced on the ground of high treason, 
nor that charge introduced into a Bill, 
when solid and large and grave founda- 
tion was not advanced. Take the Peace 
Preservation Bill of 1848. On that oc- 
casion Sir George Grey, who introduced 
the Bill, was able to produce dozens of 
speeches, dozens of proclamations, dozens 
of newspaper articles, and a vast pile of 
evidence in proof of the existence of a 
comprehensive and dangerous conspiracy 
of a treasonable character. Take, again, 
the Bill of 1866, which was brought in 
on the ground of treason. Sir George 
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Grey, in introducing that Bill, also pro- 
duced articles from the Irish papers, 
dozens of speeches in Ireland and in 
America, and a whole mass of evidence 
in support of his proposition. The only 
evidence that they had in support of 
the present Bill was such as was locked 
up in the bosom of the Chief Secretary 
and a sclitary placard. When the right 
hon. Gentleman asked for their con- 
fidence in the evidence locked up in his 
bosom, he was not at all disposed to 
doubt, in the least degree, the desire of 
the right hon. Gentleman not to put 
any evidence before the House which 
did not satisfy his own mind; but he 
(Mr. O’Connor) was not satisfied that 
the Chief Secretary understated the state 
of Ireland, and he was convinced that 
the Chief Secretary was under grave 
misapprehension as to the state of the 
country. The Chief Secretary had more 
than once hinted—and more than hinted 
—he had actually stated that there was 
a large and dangerous and treasonable 
state of things in Ireland; and there 
could be no doubt that the evidence of 
the last few days had proved that sus- 
picion had passed from suspicion into 
confident belief in the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He had no desire to 
put his judgment against the Chief 
Secretary’s; but, so far as he could 
judge of the state of affairs in Ireland, 
he should say there had never been, in 
the history of the last 10 or 15 years, a 
moment when the minds of the people 
of Ireland were so averse to violence 
and revolution as they now were. He 
did not deny that the agrarian move- 
ment had, to a certain extent, revo- 
lutionary objects, in the sense of desiring 
what would be necessary in the system 
of land tenure—he acknowledged that 
the movement had in view changes 
which, to his mind, were certainly just, 
but might be described as revolutionary, 
on the land tenure; but he declared, on 
his credit, that there never had been a 
moment when the people were more 
averse to entering upon the rash and 
dangerous movement of revolution. He 
pressed the right hon. Gentleman upon 
this subject, because he wanted some 
authoritative statement on the question 
of high treason. There was a state of 
dangerous alarm in the minds of the 
people in England and Ireland upon 
this question. Many people in Ireland 
and many in England were in a con- 
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dition of alarm most dangerous to pub- 
lic tranquillity, asking themselves what 
was going to happen to-morrow. Was 
there a volcano under their feet ? Could 
the authorities be taking those steps 
without any ground for them? Were 
they face to face with one of those 
violent revolutionary outbreaks that had 
caused so much misery in the past? 
He wanted the Chief Secretary to assure 
the Committee what grounds there were 
for the grave and alarming rumours that 
were heard. So far as his judgment 
went, there was no foundation for them, 
and it was a calumny on the agrarian 
movement in Ireland to associate it with 
the revolutionary movement; and the 
right hon. Gentleman was himself a 
most dangerous enemy to public order 
and peace, by spreading rumours with- 
out any tangible proof. 

Mr. W. CORBET expressed the be- 
lief that the placard which had been 
referred to was a bogus placard. It 
had been received by the Committee 
with much surprise; and as the case in 
point would have weight, he would cite 
a case which was brought before that 
House by a very esteemed Member of 
it, who had himself been Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. He alluded to the 
late Lord Mayo. When he was Chief 
Secretary there was an unfortunate 
movement on foot, and Lord Mayo dis- 
tinctly set his foot down against coercive 
measures such as that now introduced. 
Lord Mayo mentioned a case to illus- 
trate the way in which such documents 
as the placard referred to were manu- 
factured. It was the case of a Mr. 
Birch; and he quoted a letter from the 
Private Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in which he said that His 
Excellency was entirely ignorant of any- 
thing connected with the Pike affair 
and Brown, and that information could 
only be obtained from the mauvais sujets, 
who often misinterpreted their instruc- 
tions and exceeded the limits of their 
commission. He (Mr. Corbet) thought, 
with that instance of the way in which 
evidence was furnished in Dublin Castle, 
it would be right to add the proposed 
Amendment to the Bill. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, the hon. 
Member on the opposite Benches (Sir 
John Lubbock) had complained of the 
hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) for making certain 
allegations with regard to Dublin Castle 




















without giving any evidence. It seemed 
to him that, in that whole matter, evi- 
dence was being entirely dispensed 
with. That was what he complained of. 
The liberties of the people were being 
suspended without evidence; Irishmen 
might be put into prison without evi- 
dence ; and evidence was being dis- 
pensed with entirely, so far as the 
Bill went. An unfortunate remonstrance 
had been made against allegations touch- 
ing the honour of Dublin Castle. Well, 
they knew something of the history of 
Dublin Castle. They had reason to 
know something of that history. They 
had very cogent and bitter reason for 
making themselves acquainted with it. 
Its history was part of the history of 
their race, and they ought to know 
something of the character it held in 
the estimation of the people. He could 
assure the Committee that none of those 
disclaimers would wash away the stains 
of blood and corruption that had at- 
tached to the history of that establish- 
ment. So bad was its repute, founded 
upon historical reasons—only too well 
founded ; so bad was its repute that it 
was repellant to the reputation of an 
Irish politician to’ be seen walking 
through the Castle yard. They had not 
the same trust in the officials of Dublin 
Castle, taking them all in all—he did 
not specify any particular ones or indi- 
vidual amongst them—but Irish people 
knew very well what was meant when 
Dublin Castle was spoken of, and they 
had very good reasons for not trusting 
it. The words regarding treasonable 
practices and treason-felony had been 
introduced into the Bill for the sake of 
effect. It was part of a system that had 
been introduced since the Bill came 
before the House to try to terrify the 
country and hon. Members of the House 
by vague and significant words of that 
kind, in support of which no evidence 
would be brought forward. A _ black 
screen was hung before them, and they 
were told that inside that there was a 
chamber of horrors. They were not 
allowed to get a poep into it. They 
were to take it all on the word of the 
Chief Secretary, who had it on the word 
of somebody else. They contended that 
they were light and insufficient excuses 
and pleas on which to take so serious a 
step as the suspension of the liberties of 
the people. It was quite true that such 
were the attachments of Party, such were 
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the ties of Party feeling, that there were 
a number of hon. Members who would 
take the word of the Chief Secretary for 
anything with regard to Ireland; and, 
as he had heard one of them say, they 
would, in a matter of this kind, give the 
Government the benefit of the doubt. 
That was not the way the liberties of 
England were won. It was net by giv- 
ing to the Government the benefit of the 
doubt that the liberties of Ireland would 
be observed; but, as he had already 
said, it was a light matter with that 
House to sacrifice the liberties of the 
Irish people. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
disbelieved in the genuineness of the 
proclamation referred to. He believed 
that the relative position of the agrarian 
party and the treasonable party were 
that the treasonable party despised the 
agrarian party, and the agrarian party 
were afraid of the treasonable party. 
He believed that if the main object of 
the Bill was in respect to treason or 
treason-felony it was founded on a most 
monstrous pretension; but he believed 
if the Chief Secretary would closely con- 
fine himself to the agrarian outrages 
and transactions the better it would Le 
for the Bill, because, if they included 
the treason-felony people with the agra- 
rian people in one Bill of pains and 
penalties against both classes, they would 
tend to bring the two classes together. 
He could assure the Committee—having 
had a great deal of experience in the 
testing and sifting of evidence upon 
documents—that he was as convinced 
as a man could be of anything of which 
he had not direct proof—he had a 
great deal more evidence approximate 
to what might be direct proof than 
would be necessary to lock up a man 
—he was convinced that the proclama- 
tion, which was destined to make, and 
had made, such an effect on the public 
mind, was not the work of Dublin 
Castle. But he was also perfectly satis- 
fied that it was not the work of its pre- 
tended authors, but was that of some 
partizan, who desired to play into the 
hands of Dublin Castle in their present 
policy. No one could acquit more com- 
pletely than he did, or discharge from 
his mind more fully, the idea of any sus- 
picion of the Chief Secretary, or of the 
chief officials; but it was the misery of 
such establishments as Dublin Castle 
that they necessarily had a body of camp 
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followers, who were not very chary of 
what they put into the hands of the Chief 


Secretary. It would be just as unfair, and | 


not more so, to charge a general of a gal- 
lant army with the acts of his camp fol- 
lowers, as to charge the heads of Dublin 
Castle with the infamy of Talbot; but 
they could not wholly discharge them- 
selves, in the minds of the public, 
from the connection. For the well- 
working of the Bill and the putting of 
agrarianism on its proper footing it 
would be better to disassociate it from 
anything relating to treason or treason- 
felony. They had elected to be kept 
asunder, and he would urge that they 
should be still kept asunder. The trea- 
sonable party were more dangerous than 
the agrarian; but it would not only be 
adding one to the other, but multiplying 
them both, if they were put together; 
and he implored the right hon. Gentle- 
man in a loyal spirit, and as one who had 
given hostages to fortune on behalf of 
order and peace in Ireland, to exclude 
anything of treason-felony from the Bill 
before the Bill became law, simply for 
the purpose of keeping asunder two par- 
ties which were asunder at present, and 
which, he hoped, would remain so for 
ever. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: A 
question has been put by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway( Mr. T. P.O’Connor) which 
ought to be answered. It was answered 
partly by the hon. Member who has just 
sat down (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna), who 
says there are two parties in Ireland, 
which he has described by the names— 
the treasonable party, and the agrarian 
party. He says those two parties exist 
in Ireland, and he has given a reason, 
which is not convincing to me, why one 
party and not the other should be dealt 
with by the Bill. It seems to me that, 
if there be two such parties, they ought 
both to be dealt with. If there be a 
treasonable party in Ireland, if it does 
not act with the agrarian party but 
adversely to it, why should not that 
party be dealt with? The evidence of 
such a danger does not rest upon any 
surmise of my right hon. Friend. If 
proof were wanted, it has been proved 
by the speech of the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. T. P.O’Connor). He spoke 
of a revolutionary party; he used a 
different phrase from the hon. Member 
for Youghal; but I imagine he meant the 
same thing, and he said there was a 


Sir Joseph MU Kenna 
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revolutionary party, who were adverse 
to the objects of the Land League and 
the party with whom the hon. Member 
acts. I have no doubt it is true; but 
does not the hon. Member prove the 
fact of the existence of the party ? 

Mr. T. P. O°>CONNOR: I did not say 
there was a revolutionary party; but 
that there were persons of revolutionary 
ideas, some of whom were in Ireland, 
but most of whom were in America. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: 7 
accept that explanation. What does 
it mean? I imagine it means very 
much the same thing as the party des- 
cribed by the hon. Member for Youghal 
as the treasonable party. There are 
people of revolutionary ideas, some of 
whom, apparently, are in Ireland and 
some in America; it is possible that the 
majority in America may cometo Ireland, 
and if you are to have a Bill which is to 
be of any service at all that Bill ought 
to cover that party of revolutionary 
ideas, some of whom are now in Ireland, 
but the majority of whom are in America. 
It is for dealing with that party of 
revolutionary ideas, of whom the hon. 
Member seems, at all events, to have 
sufficient knowledge and conception to 
be able to describe their relative number 
and their relative situations— for he 
seems to know where the majority is 
and where the minority is—that the Bill 
is required. He says the minority is in 
Ireland and the majority is in America. 
Well, the Government think it their 
duty to make this proposal, and they 
have formed very much the same opinion 
as the hon. Member for Galway. They 
would ill-discharge their functions if, 
having some acquaintance with, and per- 
haps as complete knowledge as, the hon. 
Member of that party, if they did not 
deal with them; and they have come to 
the same conclusion that there are some 
of them in Ireland and a great many in 
America. It is the object of this Bill 
and this clause which is now under dis- 
cussion to protect society, and to protect 
the institutions of the country against 
that revolutionary party, some of whom, 
as the hon. Member says, are in Ireland 
and a great many of whom are in 
America. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) 
had adopted the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for {Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) by saying that there were 














people of revolutionary ideas in Ireland ; 
and he would like to know whether or 
not it was proposed by the Bill to put 
people in prison on account of their 
ideas. The evidence was too slight on 
which to pass a Bill of so much impor- 
tance to Ireland. He did not know 
much himself with regard to the revolu- 
tionary party; but he asked a Catholic 
priest whether there were any Fenians 
in his district, and the priest said there 
were none. He said—‘‘ There are no 
Fenians here; but they are all Fenian 
sympathizers. All the Irish people 
hated the English system of govern- 
ment; and by the action of the Govern- 
ment on the present occasion they were 
fortifying that feeling and the revolu- 
tionary party. They were not treated 
with fair play by the different Govern- 
ments which from time to time sat on 
the Treasury Bench. They were ex- 
ceedingly unfairly treated by the Bill 
before the House. They were asked to 
allow a stringent measure to pass with- 
out the slightest evidence, and to take 
on trust the opinions of right hon. 
Gentlemen who themselves acknow- 
ledged that they had never read the 
evidence upon which they based their 
opinions. They were asked to pass a 
clause of that sort on the whispered in- 
formation of perjured informers; and, 
with regard to Talbot and the other 
men, who were notorious scoundrels, as 
was acknowledged by all parts of the 
House, the Ministers who used such 
people were in a large degree respon- 
sible, and became in some cases their 
confederates, for it was an undoubted 
fact that a person who employed an 
agent, knowing what he did, made him- 
self morally as guilty as the agent. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked leave to 
makea personal explanation, asthe Home 
Secretary had grossly misrepresented 
what he had said. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber cannot speak again. He has already 
spoken. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR wished tomake 
a personal explanation. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had put 
into his mouth—he did not know with 
what object—words and ideas which he 
had not expressed. What he said was 
that there were men of revolutionary 
ideas in Ireland, as there were in Eng- 
land; but it was a totally different 
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revolutionary ideas, for that reason he 
was a member of a revolutionary or- 
ganization. The right hon. Gentleman 
had grossly misrepresented what he 
said, and he must have known it. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, if he could give any information to 
the Committee as to whether it was or 
was not true that, in 1866, a man named 
Talbot was employed by the Government 
in Ireland—first, to swear in Fenians; 
and, secondly, he would not say by their 
instructions, but, at any rate, with their 
knowledge, that he, not being a Catholic, 
went into a Catholic church and received 
the sacrament, in order to induce the 
confidence of the people of that coun- 
try; whether or not he gave evidence 
against those whom he had inducel to 
become Fenians; and whether or not 
he was paid by the Government of Ire- 
land? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): Itis 
not the fact that Talbot was either em- 
ployed to swear in Fenians or that he did 
so. It is not a fact, not being a Catholic, 
that he received the sacrament in the 
Catholic Church at Carrick-on-Suir. 
Those who are interested in the matter 
will find the entire circumstances re- 
ported in this book which I hold in my 
hand, and which belongs to the Library 
of the House. It contains the trial of 
Burke and others, and the cross-exami- 
nation of Talbot will be found on page 
606 and subsequent pages. The counsel 
who cross-examined him was the present 
Baron Dowse, then at the Bar. The 
learned Baron has himself contradicted, 
in the C urt of Exchequer in the presence 
of the public, the statement that Talbot 
admitted he had received the Sacrament. 
It will be found that the Judge who 
presided at the trial of M‘Cafferty’s 
case, in which Talbot was examined, 
approved of his conduct. 

Mr. J. COWEN wished to ask a ques- 
tion. Was he to understand that the 
Representatives of the Government dis- 
tinctly stated that Talbot did not act as a 
spy and receive money from the Govern- 
ment ? 
THE 


SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 


IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson): I 
said nothing of the kind; but that he 
was a constable who acted asa detective 
policeman and earned the approbation 





thing to say that because a man had 





of the Judge. 
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Mr. FINIGAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
- land had spoken of those whom, he said, 
were not within that House, and, there- 
fore, could not defend themselves. He 
would make a complaint on a different 
basis. He complained that the authori- 
ties of Dublin Castle were not directly 
responsible to that House for the mal- 
administration of Ireland. While that 
Committee might put much confidence in 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary, history and facts alike showed 
the Irish Members that they could never 
trust their case into the hands of the 
authorities of Dublin Castle. A Bill of 
that kind, carried out by those authori- 
ties, was exactly the measure to aid in 
the promulgation of those revolutionary 
ideas which had been somuch condemned 
in that House. Treasonable practices 
might be allowed to remain in the Bill, 
for he knew of no law that embraced 
them ; but he thought that treason and 
treason-felony might well be omitted, and 
dealt with by the ordinary law. It would 
be a wise thing if the Government would 
omit from the Bill everything which 
would be at all likely to lead to further 
progress in the revolutionary ideas which 
might be then existing in Ireland. 

Mr. O'DONNELL (who rose amid 
loud cries of ‘‘ Order! ’’) said, he should 
not occupy the time of the Committee 
more than three minutes. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member rise to make an explanation ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL understood that he 
had a right to speak in reply. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is in Order if he limits himself to an 
explanation ; but he cannot reply. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the only ex- 
planation he had to make wasthis. He 
sought to obtain from the Government 
an explanation of the facts they alleged. 
It might have appeared that he was 
bringing some sort of personal charge 
against the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. He did 
nothing of the kind; and he begged to 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that he 
had never brought any charge against 
him except one founded on inexperience 
in Irish affairs. 

Mr. M‘COAN wished to be allowed 
to read two or three words from the 
volume to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Ireland (Mr. W. M. Johnson) had 
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referred. The contradiction of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to what 
had been hitherto received as an un- 
doubted fact was so complete, that for 
the moment he was staggered that his 
hon. and learned Friend should have 
ventured to make an assertion for which 
there was no foundation. The impres- 
sion left with him was that the whole 
story as to Talbot’s entering the Catholic 
churches and taking part in the Service 
was entirely without foundation. He 
had, however, that moment looked into 
the Report of the trial; and a couple of 
sentences had accidentally caught his 
eye, which, with the permission of the 
Committee, he would read. He did not 
charge the hon. and learned Gentleman 
with dishonesty; but what he did was 
this, to tell as much of the story as an ad- 
vocate would—namely, that part which 
supported his own case. { Confusion. 
Cries of ‘‘ Fair play!” and ‘“ Order!’ ] 
He had never read the trial; but his 
eye had accidentally fallen upon those 
sentences, and, no doubt, in 10 minutes, 
he could find sentences which were much 
stronger. He did not know whether 
that part of the trial was examination 
or cross-examination. That did not 
matter. Talbot was asked these ques- 
tions— 

‘“‘He went to transact business after Mass 
along with you?—Yes. Did he ever suspect 
that you were not a Catholic?—No. No one 
said anything about it?—No, Did you do the 
same as all the other men in the chapel ?— Yes. 
Did you bless yourself in the same way, and go 
through all the forms of the Catholic Church at 
Mass, as if you werea regular Catholic ?—I did. 
And you did not believe one bit of it the whole 
time ?—I did the same as they do in chapels or 
in churches. Did not you go there to act a lie, 
that you might affect to be a Catholic when you 
were not one ?—I did not understand it in that 
light. Did you go to Mass for the purpose of 
acting a lie, and appearing to be a Catholic ?— 
Yes; I went to Mass in order to get among the 
Fenian societies.”” 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson), rose 
amid loud cries of ‘‘ Order!’’ and great 
confusion. He said: I was asked two 
questions, neither of which—[An hon. 
Member : Dublin Castle again. |—neither 
of which has been in the slightest 
degree touched 

THe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
and learned Gentleman rise to make an 
explanation ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Cer- 
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tainly, Sir. I was asked two questions 
—First, whether Talbot had received 
the sacrament of the Catholic Church, to 
which I answered, No; secondly, whether 
he had sworn in Fenians, and I answered 
that he had not. 

Several Irish Members : 
prove it. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that if the state- 
ment made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land (Mr. W. M. Johnson) were uncon- 
tradicted, it might go forth to the 
country that the charge made against 
Talbot was a falsehood. It was well 
known in Ireland that Talbot was, even 
after those transactions, kept in the pay 
of Dublin Castle; and that it was a fact 
that he had gone into the Catholic 
church and received the sacrament. Let 
the hon. and learned Gentleman dis- 
prove that if he could. Talbot was, in 
fact, in the pay of Dublin Castle up to 
the day of his death, notwithstanding 
that those charges against him were 
known to be true by the authorities. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: All I know 
about Talbot is that he was assassi- 
nated. : 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: The right 
hon. Gentleman was not present, surely. 


We can 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 225; 
Noes 49: Majority 176.—(Div. List, 
No. 35.) 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. Justin 
4M‘ Carthy,)\—put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


—oCo— 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Lord Advocate be a Member 
of the Select Committee on Married 
Women’s Property (Scotland) Bill.”— 
(Ur. Anderson.) . 


Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
he objected to the nomination of the 
Ocmmittee. 


It was only proposed to 
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nominate one hon. Member whose name 
appeared on the back of the Bill. He 
would move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Mction made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir David Wedderburn.) 


Mr. ANDERSON hoped the hon. 
Member for Haddington would not press 
the Motion. He intended to give Notice 
to add to the Committee on a future day 
the name of the hon. Member, and also 
of one or two other hon. Gentlemen. He 
hoped, under those circumstances, the 
hon. Member would withdraw the Motion 
for adjournment. 

Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN inti- 
mated that he would not press the 
Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. AnpEerson, Mr. Arwirsteap, Mr. James 
Camprnett, Mr. Cocurane-Patricr, Sir ALEx- 
ANDER Gorpon, Sir Joun Hay, Mr. Stavetey 
Hit, Sir Herserr Maxwett, Mr. Norrucore, 
Mr. Peppiz, Mr. Francis Powett, Mr. Sott- 
ciror Genera for Encranp, Mr. WeEssteR, 
and Mr. WILiiAmMson nominated other Mem- 
bers of the said Committee, 


MIDDLESEX LAND REGISTRY BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. HOPWOOD moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to improve the Oonstitu- 
tion and extend the District of the Mid- 
dlesex Land Registry, and to amend the 
Law relating to the Registration and 
Transfer of Land in Middlesex and the 
Metropolis. 

Mr. WARTON objected. 

Mer. SPEAKER: When did the hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport give 
Notice of the Motion ? 

Mr. HOPWOOD: I gave Notice yes- 
terday. 

Mr. SPEAKER : Then, objection 
being taken, the Motion cannot be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Motion postponed accordingly. 


BLIND AND DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Woopatt, Bill for the 
better Education of Blind and Deaf-Mute Chil- 
dren, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Woopatt, 
Mr. Brinces Wittyams, and Mr. Monracu 
Scorr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 85.] 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Yonday, 14th February, 1881. 


MINUTES.] — Puntic Brrts — Committee — 
Report—Limitation of Actions* (5); Settled 
Land * (6); Conveyancing and Law of Pro- 
perty * (7) ;, Consolidated Fund *. 


CENTRAL ASIA—ENGLAND AND 
RUSSIA.—QUESTION. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
_ Foreign Affairs a Question of which he 
had given him private Notice, Whether 
it was true that in 1876 a communica- 
tion was made by the Russian Govern- 
ment to the Government of this country 
in which it was proposed to divide Cen- 
tral Asia between Russia and England ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
see by the newspapers that the impres- 
sion of the existence of such a document 
exists in some quarters. The Press has 
a very natural and very laudable desire 
to obtain possession of all information ; 
but in some instances it obtains informa- 
tion which is not correct, and which is 
given by persons who commit a breach 
of faith in furnishing it. With regard 
to this case, I do not know how the 
knowledge of a private Memorandum 
could be supplied to a newspaper; but 
as far as I am aware the statement is 
not true. My attention was called to 
the matter by seeing in a newspaper the 
statement referred to by my noble 
Friend. I have had a diligent search 
made, and I find, as regards the Foreign 
Office, that in the archives there is no 
record of suchacommunication. Neither 
is there any recollection of it among the 
permanent staff of the Office; and I be- 
lieve the same statement will apply to 
the Department over which my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 
presides. I give an answer to the Ques- 
tion which my noble Friend thus put; 
but, at the same time, I hope my doing 
so will not be regarded as a precedent 
that when any statement appears in a 
newspaper there should at once be a 
communication on the subject to Parlia- 
ment, irrespective of any consideration 
as to whether it may be to the public 
advantage that such communication 
should be made. 


‘LORDS} 
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DR. GILLOOLY. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY rose 
to call the attention of the House to the 
concluding paragraph of the pastoral 
letter of Dr. Gillooly, the Bishop of 
Elphin, to his clergy, communicating to 
them the recent letter of the Pope to the 
Archbishop of Dublin— 


‘‘ Whilst we express this confidence in the 
religious and peaceful dispositions of our people, 
we feel it a duty to declare that should the Go- 
vernment and Legislature fail to satisfy in the 
present Session of Parliament the just demands 
of the cultivators of the soil, they shall at once 
forfeit all further claim on restraining in- 
fluences, which the hope of remedial legislation 
has hitherto induced a large section of the 
clergy to exercise in their favour ;”’ 


and to ask the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether he has brouglit, 
or intends to bring, this language under 
the notice of the Holy See? The noble 
Lord said: I should commence by re- 
minding your Lordships that the recent 
letter from the Pope to the Archbishop 
of Dublin contained an injunction to 
Irishmen to maintain their hereditary 
probity. It was impossible for a docu- 
ment of the nature of a Papal letter to 
be more outspoken or more plainly op- 
posed to the teaching of the Land 
League, which enjoined the withholding 
of rent, advice which has been followed 
all over Ireland, as much in unscheduled 
as in scheduled districts. The import- 
ance of the Papal letter, and its value 
on the side of order, will be still more 
apparent when it is remembered that a 
short time before the Archbishop of 
Cashel had written a letter in favour of 
the Land League doctrine of holding the 
harvest, in which he used the words— 
‘‘The husbandman that laboureth must 
bethe first partaker of theearth’s fruits,” 
to support theirteaching. Great efforts 
were also made to lead the Irish people 
to believe that the Catholic Church had 
given its sanction to the Land League ; 
and, indeed, the tone of some of. the 
Catholic newspapers in Germany and 
France at one time might countenance 
such an opinion. The Pope’s letter was 
published in the newspapers, and ordered 
to be read out in the Dublin churches; 
but it was not generally published 
throughout Ireland, and, according to 
the public prints, the Pope was dis- 
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pleased at this, and again gave instruc- 
tions for the publication of his letter. 
After this the Bishop of Elphin com- 
municated the Pope’s letter to his clergy, 
with a pastoral letter. 


point of the Pope’s letter—namely, ad- 
herence to honesty; and he concludes 
his letter. with a threat to the Govern- 
ment and Legislature that unless they 
pas a Bill in this Session, which shall 
satisfy what the cultivators of the soil 
are pleased to think just demands, the 
clergy of his diocese shall not be ex- 
pected any longer to exercise their in- 
fluence in restraining their flocks from 
outrage. I shall refrain from expres- 
ing any opinion of my own as to this 
language ; but will leave it to your Lord- 


ships to consider whether it is right for | 


a Christian Bishop to make a matter of 
bargain and sale of the obligations of | 
his clergy to oppose outrage and wrong | 
on all occasions, even though some popu- 


In this he en- | 
tirely omits all notice of what, under | 
the circumstances, was the principal | 
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| clergy were educated at St. Omer and 
| Salamanca, where they were able to 
acquire more extended ideas and get rid 
of Irish prejudices. The greatest dif- 
ficulty, perhaps, that impairs the position 
of the Lrish priests is their dependence 
on their parishioners, and the necessity 
they are under of resorting alternately 
to cajolery or threats to obtain the 
means of subsistence. Many of those 
who in 1869 took an opposite view, and 
who prevented the vote of your Lord- 
ships iu favour of bestowing glebes and 
manses on the Irish priests from being 
carried out, must now regret that so good 
an opportunity was lost andthrown away 
of taking a step half-way towards secur- 
ing the independence of the priests, and 
of putting them less in the way of 
temptation to take up the part of poli- 
tical agitators. The Irish Bishops are 
much in the same case as their clergy as 
regards position. It was remarked at 
the Council of the Vatican, in 1869, that 
lif a prize were given to non- -Catholie 





larity might be temporarily lost by so | Governments for their Bishops the Otto- 
doing. With such an example of the | man Government would have been first, 
state of mind of an Irish Bishop, it | for the Turkish Bishops all had the ap- 
cannot be a matter of surprise that the | pearance of persons well to do in the 
language and conduct of a large part of | world and accustomed to hold their own, 
the clergy should have been what it has | whilst the English Government would 





been. 
presided at Land League meetings, and 
have used language there altogether un- 
suitable to their sacred calling; in still 


more numerous cases they have allowed | 


language inciting to outrage and assas- 
sination to be used in their presence, 
and under their presidency, or have 
feebly protested when they ought to 
have closed the meeting or retired from 
it. Having complained of the conduct 
of a portion of the Irish priests I feel 
bound also to state what thereis to be said 


in excuse for them. In thefirst place, some | 


of them honestly believe that they have 
had a moderating influence upon the | 
Land Leaguers, who, but for their pre- 
sence, would have gone to greaterlengthis. 
Then it must be remembered that the | 
Irish priests are taken from the sons of | 
the smaller farmers, and that they are 
the brothers and cousins of the persons | 


whose interests they have been pleading | 
I was told by a Catholic gentle- | 


for. 
man, not a landlord, that the Galway 
priests were the worst. I asked why, | 
and he said because they were the sons | 
of occupiers smaller than in other dis- 
tricts. Formerly many of the Irish | 


A large number of priests have | 


have been last on account of the ap- 
| pearance of the Irish Bishops. If your 
| Lordships admit that the conduct of a 
considerable portion of the priests has 
been bad, and if you admit the validity 
of the excuses for this conduct, it would 
follow that there must be blame for the 
present status and condition of the Irish 
priests, and that blame must be divided 
between the Government of this country 
and the Papal Court for not having ap- 
proached one another, and concerted to- 
gether in order to secure a beiter state 
of things. At the end of last year there 
was a great outcry from the North of 
Ireland against the language of the 
priests and the apparent indifference of 
| their ecclesiastical superiors; but now 
even the Orangemen, who would refuse 
to the Pope the title of Vicar of 
| Christ, must admit that he has acted in 
| that spirit, and endeavoured to check 
agitation and to restore peace to Ireland. 
I now come to the Question to Her Ma- 
_jesty’s Secretary of State, of which I 

have given Notice, with regard to the 
, language of the Bishop of Elphin. I 
| have no fear that it will be said that this 
,or the language of the priests is a matter 
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of indifference; but the answer neces- 
sarily will be that my noble Friend has 
no means of communication with the 
Holy See. Why is this the case? Lord 
Odo Russell long filled the post of un- 
official agent at Rome with great credit 
to himself and utility both to his own 
and the Papal Government. Mr. Jer- 
voise succeeded him, and I believe was 
equally successful in giving satisfaction. 
He was, however, recalled in the October 
of 1874. Itis not generally known why 
this was done. It is to the credit of 
this country that I never heard it 
attributed to Protestant bigotry ; it has 
generally been supposed that his recall 
was dictatel by economy. I was in- 
formed at the beginning of last year at 
Paris that the reason for it was in order 
to please the Italian Government, in 
consequence of the bad relations then 
existing between that Government and 
the late Pope Pius IX. This reason, 
however, no longer exists, for the rela- 
tions between the present Pope and the 
Italian Government are on an amicable 
footing. I will, therefore, venture to 
hope that the Secretary of State will be 
able and willing to inform your Lord- 
ships that he will take into his con- 
sideration the re-appointment of anagent 
like Mr. Jervoise at the Holy See. 
Unless this is done it will be impossible 
to do that which there is the greatest 
necessity for doing—namely, to improve 
the position and condition of the Irish 
clergy, in order that they may be better 
able to moralize the Irish people, and 
to eradicate the unfortunate tendency to 
resort to outrage and assassination. At 
the present day, and when the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster is invited to 
take part in every public movement, it 
seems unnecessary to offer any argu- 
ments against unreasonable fears of 
Papal interference in this country. At 
the same time, I may state my belief 
that there is very much too little instead 
of too much attention given at Rome to 
Irish affairs. A conversation with the 
late Cardinal Antonelli gave me the im- 
pression that he did not know much of 
Irish affairs, and that he was nearly as 
much tired of them as Her Majesty’s 
Ministers may now well be. At that 
time also an almost incredible mistake 
in The Civilta Cattolica showed how 
little attention was being paid to Irish 
affairs, for that monthly official organ 
stated long after the Irish Church Act 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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had passed that the property of the Dis- 
established Church had been restored to 
the Roman Catholics; the mistake was 
probably owing to some telegram an- 
nouncing the vote of your Lordships’ 
House for bestowing glebes and manses 
on the Irish clergy, which was so unfor- 
tunately frustrated. I believe that the 
present agitation in Ireland will shortly 
subside; but if, unfortunately, that 
should not be the case, Her Majesty’s 
Government have already been warned 
and threatened that they would have to 
lock up every priest in Tipperary and 
the Archbishop of Cashel, who would 
put themselves at the head of the Land 
League and carry out its operations. If 
such an event were to happen, and the 
priests so far forgot their sacred calling, 
it would be far better in the interests of 
religion and order that Her Majesty’s 
Government should be in a position to 
obtain the deprivation or suspension of 
such priests from Rome than that they 
should be driven to proceed against such 
misguided priests in the manner con- 
templated by the agitator. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have not the honour of knowing Dr. 
Gillooly, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Elphin ; but in consequence of the noble 
Lord’s speech the other day, and of the 
Notice of the Question which he has 
just put, the right rev. Prelate has ad- 
dressed to me a letter, dated the 8th of 
this month. It would have been a more 
convenient course if this letter had been 
addressed to some Irish Peer, who could 
have freely discussed with the noble 
Lord the bearing of Dr. Gillooly’s Pas- 
toral Letter on the previous letter ad- 
dressed by the Pope to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops of Ireland. As it is, 
though the letter is rather long, I may 
as well read it without comment to your 
Lordships. It is in these terms— 


‘* Sligo, Feb. 8, 1881. 

‘‘The Right Rev. Dr. Gillooly presents his 
compliments to the Right Hon. Earl Granville, 
and takes the liberty of enclosing to his Lord- 
ship a copy of the Pastoral Letter to which 
reference was made, a few days ago, in the 
House of Lords, by Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
and to which the same noble Lord proposes to 
call the attention of the House on the 14th 
instant. 

‘¢ This letter, when read in its entirety and 
in connection with the letter of His Holiness 
the Pope, will, it is hoped, supply abundant 
evidence that the writer condemned in the 
future, as in the past, all violent and unlawful 
means of effecting the reform of the Land Laws 
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of Ireland; that he approved only such as were 
peaceful and Constitutional ; and that ‘the re- 
straining influence of the clergy,’ to which he 
says the Government and Legislature may for- 
feit their claim, must refer, not to any lawless 
acts of the people, but only to the Constitu- 
tional agitation which the refusal of remedial 
measures may still necessitate. 

‘*This meaning and purport of the Bishop’s 
observation will be made still more evident and 
unquestionable by the fact that up to the pre- 
sent time, and chiefly in expectation of the pro- 
mised Government Land Act, the Bishop of 
Elphin and his clergy have refused to take part 
in the Land League organization or Land 
League meetings, although sympathizing most 
cordially with the people in the main objects of 
the League. The Bishop wished to intimate 
that their abstention from active co-operation 
with the people, and the restraining influence 
which such abstention had to a large extent 
undoubtedly exercised on their flocks, should 
not be reckoned on for a day in the event of 
adequate remedial measures being refused by 
Parliament. And he considered it his duty to 
hold out to his flock this hope of active guid- 
ance and co-operation, being convinced that the 
refusal of the expected Land Reform Bill would 
necessarily lead to a well-sustained Constitu- 
tional agitation, as being not only the safest 
and speediest means of bringing the Legislature 
to grant that reform, but as the only means of 
saving this country, if saved it can be, from the 
terrorism and crimes of secret associations. 

“The Right Rev. Dr. Gillooly begs to apolo- 
gize for troubling Earl Granville with this com- 
munication; he does so in the hope that it will 
enable his Lordship to satisfy the House as to 
the true meaning and purport of the misinter- 
preted letter, and in the hope, too, that the feel- 
ing expressed in that letter, and which he knows 
to be the common feeling of the body he has 
the privilege to belong to, may be taken into 
account by those who, under God, hold in their 
hands the destinies of the Empire.” 


I have to add that I have not brought, 
nor is it my intention to bring, the lan- 
guage of the Pastoral Letter of Dr. 
Gillooly under the notice of the Holy 
See. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE CAPE COLONY— 
MEMORIAL OF “DUTCH BOERS.” 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Eart CADOGAN asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether the memo- 
rial contained in Blue Book [O.— 2695 ] 
South Africa, stated to have been ad- 
dressed by the Boers to Mr. Gladstone, 
was ever received bythe Prime Minister; 
whether it was signed, and, if so, by 
whom; whether any answer was re- 
turned to it by the Prime Minister, and, 
if so, whether there was any objection 
to laying on the Table of the House 
such answer and any further corre- 
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spondence on the subject? The noble 
Earl said he should be able in a very few 
words to explain the character of the 
Memorial. It was sent by Sir Bartle 
Frere to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies on the 8th of March, 1880, and 
was received on the 8lst of March, 
before the late Government left Office. 
The document sent was only a copy of 
the Memorial which was proposed to be 
addressed to the right hon. Gentleman, 
and it was stated in one of the newspaper 
criticisms inclosed in the despatch that 
the Memorial was still lying for signa- 
ture. It contained this language— 


“To the Right Honourable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M.P., &e.—We, the undersigned, 
who venture to address you, are men of Kuro- 
pean extraction living in the Cape Colony, and, 
with few exceptions, belong to the class gene- 
rally known by the name of ‘ Dutch Boers.’ 
Living scattered over great stretches of coun- 
try, far removed from the busy centres of popu- 
lation and civilization, and occupied with the 
care of our flocks and herds, we have but a scant. 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
names and deeds of the great men of the Bri- 
tish Empire. But yet, from time to time, the 
name of William Ewart Gladstone has reached 
even our isolated South African farms. We 
heard of him as one of those famed statesmen 
and orators across the water who, by the power 
of their genius, exercise so marked an influence 
on the destinies of their country. We heard 
of his magnificent eloquence, of his splendid 
services rendered in the cause of human liberty 
without distinction of race or creed, and of his 
undeviating loyalty of conscience, not only asa 
private Member of Parliament, but in that most 
difficult of all positions, a political Party Leader 
and a Cabinet Minister. We were told how he 
carried the first rays of hope into the hearts of 
a cruelly oppressed Italian people, how he had 
aided the cause of the poverty-stricken Irish 
peasant, and how he had made the whole of 
England ring with his indignant denunciations 
of the nameless atrocities perpetrated by a bar- 
barous soldiery on a Christian population in the 
Turkish Empire. Sharing the feelings of a 
common humanity, we could not learn of these, 
your services in the cause of liberty, without 
feeling some responsive chord touched within us. 
And yet we would have hardly thought of ad- 
dressing you, if we had not heard of late how 
the wrongs of even some few thousands of 
Dutch Boers—as many thousands of miles away 
—had called forth your sympathy and a decided 
expression of your disapproval and condemna- 
tion of the treatment to which they have been 
subjected.” 

The Memorial gave their views of the 
annexation of the Transvaal—views 
which, he confessed, so far as he was 
able to judge them, might be described 
as erroneous. It referred to the speech 
uttered at Edinburgh by the right hon. 
Gentleman and another on the 70th 
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anniversary of his birthday; and, hay- 
ing stated that they felt they would not 
appeal to him in vain, concluded by 
hoping that he might be spared for 
many years. When he read that Me- 
morial—a copy of which was forwarded 
to them at the Colonial Office—he 
imagined that the original would have 
been forwarded to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and duly acknowledged. Inthe 
meantime, however, a change of Go- 
vernment took place, and the right hon. 
Gentleman became Prime Minister of 
England. Five months after the receipt 
of this Memorial he found it presented 
to Parliament, and in September last it 
found its place in a Blue Book circu- 
lated among Members of both Houses 
of Parliament. He could hardly be- 
lieve that if it had not. reached the 
Prime Minister duly signed and authen- 
ticated it would have found a place in a 
Blue Book of the character to which he 
alluded. It was quite evident that in 
discussions which might take place, and 
which must take place on the subject of 
the annexation of the Transvaal, they 
should have to be guided in the opinions 
they formed of the policy of the late 
and the present Government by the ex- 
pressions which might from time to time 
be received of the opinions of the in- 
habitants of the Transvaal themselves. 
He could not but think, therefore, it 
would be unwise and prejudicial to the 
interests of the country that ex parte 
statements, such as those contained in 
this Memorial, should find their way into 
official Papers and Blue Books intended 
for the instruction of their Lordships’ 
House, without anything being said as 
to whether they were duly signed, by 
whom they were signed, whether they 
were received by the person to whom 
they were addressed, and, if so, whether 
any answer had beenreturned. He had 
omitted to mention that in the same 
despatch which inclosed this Memorial 
were numerous criticisms upon it sent 
by Sir Bartle Frere. Here was one— 


“Our readers will find in our Dutch columns 
the text of anaddress to Mr. Gladstone to besigned 
by the people of the Cape Colony in behalf of 
our Transvaal brethren. The idea was first started 
by The Patriot and supported by The Zuid Afri- 
kaan ; and seeing that the address makes a fair 
statement of the case of the Transvaal, without 
containing anything calculated to make a wrong 
impression in England about the sentiments of 
the Colonists as regards the manner in which 
Native affairs have of late been conducted, we 


Earl Cadogan 


South Africa— 
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cordially recommend our readers to sign it as 
readily as, in former days, they signed Memorials 
to Her Majesty the Queen in favour of the repeal 
of the annexation. We should rather like the 
present Imperial Ministry to rescind the an- 
nexation than to have the matter left to a 
Liberal Cabinet ; but Mr. Gladstone may prove 
a most useful ally to the Cape Africanders.’’— 
Het Volksblad, February 28, 1880. 
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Here was a criticism which showed that 
a different view had been taken— 


“Cape Town, Saturday, March 6, 1880,— 
Ministerial—It was a happy thought to ad- 
dress to Mr. Gladstone that composition in 
choice English with which ‘ Dutch Boers, liy- 
ing scattered over great stretches of country, 
far removed from the busy centres of population 
and civilization, and occupied with the care of 
flocks and herds,’ propose to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the English Opposition in behalf of 
the restoration to the inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal of their so-called independence. Mr. Glad- 
stone, when he undertakes a cause, undertakes 
it with all his might. He is as ‘thorough’ as 
the hapless Wentworth. ... The Transvaal 
annexation may provide him with another ar- 
ticle of impeachment, and although the surrender 
of the territory might be found to involve some 
sacrifice of Liberal principle, any stick will serve 
to beat a dog; and so the promoters of this 
remarkable document may have good hope of 
securing the great man’s countenance. ‘I’hat it 
is a remarkable document no candid person who 
has taken the trouble to read it through will 
deny. It is remarkable, considering its asserted 
origin, in its literaryaspect. Seldom are scattered 
Boers occupied in simple pastoral pursuits found 
to possess such mastery of the English language 
as the Memorial exhibits. It may be answered 
that the original document was composed in the 
vernacular Dutch of the rural districts. But 
even thus the literary achievement would be no 
less remarkable. For the Colonists who use the 
vernacular Dutch are not generally credited with 
the copiousness of thought exhibited in the Me- 
morial, or with the fervid interest it displays in 
the career of English statesmen. They are a 
homely people, and, like English folks of the 
same class, limited in their range of ideas. 
Travellers who visit them at their homesteads 
find them kindly, inquisitive, and loquacious ; 
but their talk is of oxen and kindred subjects. 
They are not apt to discuss the charaeteristics 
of famed statesmen and orators across the water, 
the power of their genius, their influence on the 
destinies of nations, their magnificent eloquence, 
their splendid services rendered to the cause of 
human liberty. It is truly a remarkable docu- 
ment in its new revelation of the breadth and 
depth of inquiry and reflection, hitherto unsus- 
pected, in the class of Dutch Boers living scat- 
tered over great stretches of country, and far 
removed from the busy centres of population 
and civilization. Remarkable also is it in some 
of its representations.’’—Cape Times. 


The main result, however, was that this 
Memorial had been presented to Parlia- 
ment. It was forwarded in the month of 
March, and presented to Parliament in 
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September. He might add that another 
Memorial, written in May, and addressed 
to Mr. Gladstone, was duly answered by 
him in a letter of which they all approved, 
and was published and given to their 
Lordships’ House in August. He did 
not understand why the other Memorial 
was detained a month later. It was to 
be hoped that the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Kimberley), or some other Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government, would kindly 
inform the House whether any Corre- 
spondence had ensued upon this Me- 
morial. He trusted to hear that the 
right hon. Gentleman received it, and 
either committed it to the waste-paper 
basket, or, perhaps, laid it on one side 
with the intention of making use of it at 
some time or other when the occasion 
should arise. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I have 
communicated with my right hon. Friend 
Mr. Gladstone, and he says that, so far 
as he can remember, during the hurry 
of the Election, this address did not 
reach him, and that also, so far as he 
can remember, he did not send any 
answer to it. The reason that it appears 
in the Blue Book is that it was sent as 
an inclosure in a despatch from Sir 
Bartle Frere; and as it was necessary 
to present that despatch, of course, 
the inclosure was published with it. 
My noble Friend is anxious to know 
what value should be attached to it. 
He is as able to judge of that as I am. 
The document was received during the 
time that he was in Office, and when the 
information of the Colonial Office was at 
his complete disposal. It was transmitted 
by Sir Bartle Frere; and I apprehend 
that it is a document which expresses 
the opinion of a certain number of per- 
sons in South Africa. I am really quite 
unable to give my noble Friend any 
further information on the subject. 

Eart CADOGAN: I hope the noble 
Earl will clearly understand that the 
point I wish to put is this—that when 
it was received by us it was the copy of 
a document which had been addressed 
to the right hon. Gentleman. When the 
right hon. Gentleman became Prime 
Minister, and my noble Friend opposite 
became Secretary of State, they were 
able to ascertain the importance to be 
attached to it. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I was 
not able to form any opinion of its im- 
portance. The importance to be attached 
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to it is exactly that which may be ascer- 
tained by any person who reads it. It 
was a document prepared for the purpose 
of being sent home to Mr. Gladstone, 
and I do not attach any importance to 
it further than Sir Bartle Frere did. 
He has considered it as of sufficient im- 
portance to transmit it to this country ; 
and Sir Bartle Frere having so regarded 
the document, I considered that his 
despatch being laid before Parliament 
this ought to be laid before Parliament 
with it. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE NEW 
CODE.—QUESTION. 


Lorp NORTON asked the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, When this year’s 
edition of the Education Code will be 
laid on the Table; and, whether it will 
include the alterations he indicated as 
under his consideration last year, or 
some of them; and, if it is as yet only 
partially revised, when we may expect 
its complete revision ? 

Eart SPENCER said, that the Edu- 
cation Code had been laid on the Table 
of the House. It was being printed, 
and would be circulated either to-mor- 
row or Wednesday. With regard to its 
contents, he had to state that, in ac- 
cordance with the promise he gave their 
Lordships last year, he had, during the 
Recess, carefully considered the whole 
subject; but, considering that the Ses- 
sion last year was later than usual and 
this year it had commenced earlier, the 
Government had not had sufficient time 
to complete their inquiries. As their 
Lordships were aware, the Code was 
required to be laid on the Table within 
a certain number of days of their meet- 
ing, so that it was impossible that any 
material changes should have been made; 
and, as a fact, it only contained certain 
changes that were required by the Act 
that was passed regarding education 
last year. Their Lordships would re- 
member that that Act contained certain 
important clauses for the purpose of re- 
conciling the Factory Act with the 
Education Act, and which made it ne- 
cessary to modify some of the regula- 
tions, and those had been made; butno 
other alterations had been made. The 
Government hoped to be able, in con- 
sidering this important subject, to sim- 
plify the Code, and also to make it more 
effectual for the education of the people. 
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Having regard to the large annual ex- 
penditure now voted by Parliament for 
elementary education, the Department 
thought it right that any change they 
made should be prefaced not only by 
experiment, but a very minute inquiry 
with regard to its financial effect; and 
they would eventually have to consult 
the Treasury on this important matter. 
All they desired was to improve the 
Code; and he did not think that they 
should have proposed many changes 
this year, even if they had been able to 
do so, because he thought it very un- 
desirable to make frequent changes in 
the Code, which affected, more or less, 
all who were engaged in the great work 
of education. It was desirable, moreover, 
that notice should be given as long as 
possible before changes were made; 
and, therefore, he should, before the 
close of the Session, lay upon the Table 
a Minute showing what alterations the 
Department proposed to make, so that 
they should have an opportunity of 
being considered, not only by their 
Lordships, but by all the various bodies 
interested in education. 
House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 14th February, 1881. 


MINUTES.] — Privare Biits (by Order) — 
Second Reading — Lancashire County Jus- 
tices * ; Swansea Corporation Loans *. 

Pustic Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Presumption of Life (Scotland) * [86]; Mid- 
dlesex Land Registry * [87]. 

Second Reading—Sea Fisheries (Clam and Bait 
Beds) [83]. 

Select Committee—Married Women’s Property 
(Scotland) * [45], other Members added. 

Committee—Protection of Person and Property 
(Ireland) [79]—Third Night—x.p. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—20o— 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
BILL. 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Siwr Charles Forster.) 


Earl Spencer 


RAILWAY 


{COMMONS} 
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Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he understood that the promoters 
of the Bill unconditionally withdrew the 
17th clause, which contained the provi- 
sion by which they thought to set aside 
the 92nd section of the Land Clauses 
Consolidation Act. That clause being 
unconditionally withdrawn, he should 
not press his opposition to the Bill, but 
would withdraw the Motion which he 
had placed upon the Paper. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTIONS. 
—.0o- — 
THE NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, When the New Courts 
of Justice will be ready for occupation ; 
and when the clock outside the Courts 
will be in its place ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, I have 
every reason to believe that the New 
Courts of Justice will be entirely com- 
plete and ready for occupation by the 
Judges by Easter, 1882, and that by 
that time a clock will also be in its place 
in the tower. 

Mr. CHARLES M‘LAREN asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther he is aware that for more than a 
year the clock on the tower of the Royal 
Courts of Justice has been without hands, 
and that, owing to the peculiar construc- 
tion of the face of the clock, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to see thie 
hands if any should be placed there; 
and whether, before giving the clock 
hands, he will provide it with a more 
suitable face ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, my 
hon. Friend is mistaken in supposing 
that there is a clock on the tower of the 
New Courts of Justice. There is the 
face of the clock, but there are no works, 
and naturally there are no hands. A 
clock, however, will be placed there 
during the present year ; and as the face 
of the clock is of glass there will be no 
difficulty in making the hands visible 
both by day and by night. 


STATE OF IRELAND—COUNTY OF 
ROSCOMMON. 
Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 











land, If he could state to the House on 
what grounds the barony of Boyle, in 
the county of Roscommon, has _ been 
proclaimed? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that parts of the County Roscommon 
were declared to be in such a state of 
disturbance as to require an additional 
establishment of police, which was ac- 
cordingly provided in the district of 
Boyle, which was proclaimed by the 
Lord Lieutenant. He saw by the Re- 
turns that had been laid before the 
House that there were at present four 
persons under special police protection, 
and 16 others who had to be specially 
watched over by the police in the County 
Roscommon. 


MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON—THE PUBLIC 
COLLECTIONS. 


Sir CHARLES REED asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
the Botanical and Mineralogical Collec- 
tions have been removed from the British 
Museum to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory at South Kensington, and when the 
new museum will be open to the public ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, I am 
informed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum that both the Botanical and 
Mineralogical Collections have been al- 
ready removed from the British Museum 
to the new Museum of Natural History 
at South Kensington, and are now 
being arranged there. It is expected 
that these Collections will be open to the 
public on the next Bank Holiday— 
namely, Easter Monday, April 18. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS ACT, 
1868—WESTBURY ELECTION PETI- 
TION. 

Str EDWARD WATKIN asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Lush, in the. case of the 
trial of the Election Petition for the 
Borough of Westbury, and to his stric- 
tures on the conduct of George Cornish 
and William Cornish :— 


‘*We feel it our duty to report these two per- 
sons to the Speaker of the House of Commons 
as having been guilty of corrupt practices, in 
order that the Attorney General or the Director 
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Cost of Occupation. 


to them may seem fit, to bring the offenders to 


trial and punishment. No language is too 
strong to characterise the conduct of a man who 
intruded himself into the ranks of a party to 
which he had not professed to belong, and made 
it his business to go about corrupting the hum- 
bler class of voters, and endeavouring to tempt 
them into crimes by promises and offers of re- 
ward, and that, too, from the basest of mo- 
tives ;”’ 

and, whether he proposes to direct a 
prosecution, as suggested by the Judge; 
and, if not, if he would explain to the 
House on what grounds? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he had 
considered whether these men ought to 
be prosecuted, and whether there was a 
likelihood of their being convicted, for 
it was very injurious that an abortive 
prosecution should be commenced on 
the part of the Government. These 
men had only on one occasion been 
found with money in their possession, 
and they had not been detected actually 
passing money to any voter. Neither 
of them, according to the learned Judge, 
appeared to have gained a single vote. 
Under these circumstances, though he 
believed the men to be guilty, he had 
come’ to the conclusion that a prosecu- 
tion would not be likely to result in a 
conviction ; and, therefore, he thought it 
better not to institute proceedings. 


ARMY—LANDGUARD FORT. 


Mr. BENTINCK asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is the fact 
that the Royal Engineer officers have 
given up as hopeless boring for water at 
Landguard Fort; and, what steps they 
propose to take fur supplying the garri- 
son with fresh water? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; the boring 
has been temporarily suspended only, 
and will shortly be resumed with rea- 
sonable prospects of success. Pending 
the result no other steps will be taken 
for increasing the water supply of the 
fort. 


AFGHANISTAN—CANDAHAR—COST OF 
OCCUPATION. 

Sm WILLIAM PALLISER asked 

the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 

ther an official statement lately made to 

the effect that the annual cost of the oc- 

cupation of Candahar would amount to 
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report of the Governor General of In- 
dia, drawn up with the assistance of the 
Commander in Chief and other duly 
constituted advisers in India, or whe- 
ther it was founded upon the conjecture 
of some person or persons residing in 
England; whether this estimated cost 
is over and above the annual military 
expenditure in India; and, whether he 
will lay the details of the estimate upon 
the Table of the House ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, no estimate, so far as I am aware, 
has been framed of the probable annual 
cost of the occupation of the Province of 
Candahar, for we have no certain infor- 
mation as to the force which would be 
required to hold that extensive tract of 
country. The annual cost of occupying 
the City of Candahar and the posts on 
the line of communication with our old 
Frontier has been roughly estimated by 
competent authority in England at 
£1,400,000; but this estimate has been 
made on the basis of a smaller force 
than that which is now stationed at Can- 
dahar and on the line of communication. 
The cost of the present force, calculated 
at the ordinary Indian rates in time of 
peace, is rather over £950,000 a-year. 
Taking into consideration the additional 
charges, military and political, incident 
to the service beyond the Frontier, it is 
considered that the whole expenditure 
would not be far short of double the 
ordinary Indian cost for a similar force, 
which would bring the amount to nearly 
£2,000,000. No estimate has been 
framed which is based on official report 
from India; but the number of troops 
now serving beyond the Frontier on the 
line of communication was settled by 
the Government of India, and the state- 
ment of the normal cost of those troops 
serving in India is derived from official 
statements prepared in India. The 
rough estimate which I have given is 
an estimate of the cost of the force re- 
quired for the occupation of Candahar 
and its communications. In my opi- 
nion, this would be a simple addition 
to the ordinary military expenditure of 
India, which, I think, would have 
rather to be increased than be suscep- 
tible of reduction in consequence of this 
measure. But this is, of course, a mat- 
ter of opinion, and is open to discussion. 
Some details bearing on this estimate 
will be contained in the Papers which I 
propose to lay on the Table. 


Sir William Palliser 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
ATHY MODEL SCHOOL FARM. 


Mr. LEAHY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of-Ireland, 
If it is true that a Commissioner of 
National Education in Ireland negotiated 
with the Igndlord of Athy Model School 
Farm for fie sale of the new buildings ; 
and, if the Commissioner who sold for 
£200 the buildings, which cost nearly 
£2,000, and the landlord are the same 
person ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had no doubt that the allusion in the 
Question was to the Duke of Leinster; 
and he thought it would have been better 
if the hon. Member had openly said so. 
But any innuendo which the Question 
contained was unfounded. The build- 
ings referred to by the hon. Member 
were put up in 1848. They were de- 
signed for educational purposes, and 
their original cost was £962, not £2,000. 
A Committee of the Board of National 
Education, of which Committee the Duke 
of Leinster was not a member, resolved 
to surrender the farm and advise the 
Board to request the Duke to accept the 
surrender and to state his terms. This 
he did, paying £200 for the offices. 
The surrender was authorized by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 
The Duke of Leinster, as a Commissioner 
of National Education in Ireland, had 
had nothing to do, either directly or 
indirectly, with the negotiations of the 
Board. 


POST OFFICE—TELEPHONIC COMMU- 
NICATION IN DUBLIN. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the Secretary to the 
Dublin Post Office has written to the 
Dublin Corporation threatening them 
with legal penalties if they carry out 
an agreement with the Telephone Com- 
pany, by which, for certain concessions, 
they as owners of the streets agree to 
permit the lines of that Company to 
cross the public thoroughfares; whether 
he is aware that in consequence the Cor- 
poration have suspended the completion 
of an arrangement of great public ad- 
vantage, by which all the police stations, 
fire brigade, and fire-escape stations, as 
well as the various subscribers to the 
Telephonic Exchange, would be placed 
in instant communication day and night 
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with the central fire brigade station ; 
whether the letter in question was writ- 
ten under legal advice; whether as a 
matter of fact the Post Office can legally 
prohibit owners, public or private, per- 
mitting a wire for telegraphic or tele- 
phonic, or any other purpose, being run 
over their individual property ; whether, 
if no such legal power exists; the letter 
will be withdrawn; and, whether, if the 
Post Office have the power to prevent 
the carrying out of the arrangement in 
question, and are determined to exer- 
cise it, he will take steps to afford to the 
authorities and citizens of Dublin by 
some other means the facilities and pro- 
tection of which they will thus be de- 
rived ? 

Mx. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Carlow, I beg to state 
that the Secretary to the Post Office in 
Dublin has informed the Dublin Cor- 
poration that an opinion has been given 
by the Law Officers of the Crown that 
the erection of telegraphs on public 
roads and streets, by persons or bodies 
not authorized by Act of Parliament, 
and, therefore, not within the purview 
of the Telegraph Act of 1863, is illegal. 
From a letter which has been received 
from the Town Clerk of Dublin, I am 
aware that the arrangements proposed 
to be made with the Telephone Company 
have been broken off. In the same letter 
application is made for the terms upon 
which the Department would establish 
the communication with the Fire Brigade 
station to which the hon. Member refers, 
and so soon as the necessary inquiries 
have been made a reply will be given. 
I may add that the Post Office is willing 
to allow private persons or companies to 
establish telephonic communication on 
certain conditions, and that the Post 
Office is itself prepared to establish 
telephonic communication in Dublin 
and other towns on terms which have 
already been stated in the advertise- 
ments which have appeared in the news- 
papers and in the notices to the public 
exhibited at the various post offices. 


POST OFFICE LAWS—DETENTION AND 
OPENING PRIVATE LETTERS. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether any offi- 
cials of the Government are at present 
empowered to open and read, for pur- 
poses of State, private letters entrusted 
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to the care of his department, either in 
Great Britain or Ireland ? 

Srrk WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
the duty of answering this Question 
belongs to the Secretary of State, and 
not to the Postmaster General, who has 
no responsibility in this matter. I will, 
therefore, with the leave of the House, 
reply to it. The power of the Secretary 
of State to open and detain letters is one 
which is reserved and sanctioned by Par- 
liament in the Statute 1 Vict. c. 36, s. 25, 
and has been deliberately continued ever 
since. The employment of that power 
is an act of the gravest responsibility, 
not to be exercised except upon urgent 
necessity for the safety of the State 
and of Her Majesty’s subjects. The 
existence, known to the Government, of 
treasonable plots carried out by secret 
societies, like the Fenian conspiracy, 
which pursues its felonious ends by the 
most atrocious means, would justify and 
require the use of that power in the 
present as in past times. But the very 
nature of the dangers which might de- 
mand its employment is such as requires 
the Minister intrusted by Parliament 
with the right and the duty of putting 
it in force to ask the support of this 
House in declining to make any state- 
ment which might baffle and defeat the 
object for which it was conferred. This 
power should either be taken away from 
the Secretary of State, or, if the grave 
responsibility of possessing it is imposed 
upon him, he should be protected in 
times like the present in his discretion 
as to its exercise. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has or has not exercised 
the power in the case of any Member or 
Members of the House during the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: If I were to 
reply to that Question, it would be in 
exactly the same words as those em- 
ployed by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in the answer which 
he has just given. 


TEINDS OR TITHES (SCOTLAND)— 
LEGISLATION. 


CotoneL ALEXANDER (for Mr. 


Cocuran-Parrick) asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, If it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to legislate on 
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the subject of Teinds in Scotland this 
Session ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): In reply to the Question of 
my hon. Friend, Ihave to state that a Bill 
is in preparation for the improvement of 
the law with regard to Teinds or Tithes 
in Scotland, and that it is my intention 
to introduce this Bill as soon as the state 
of Public Business will permit. 


ARMY—MILITIA EMBODIMENT. 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If it is intended to 
embody any portion of the Militia, in 
order to render available a sufficient 
number of full grown soldiers for ser- 
vice in the Transvaal and Asbanti 
Wars? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir’; I have no 
such intention. Before any portion of 
the Militia can be embodied it would be 
necessary for Her Majesty to communi- 
cate to Parliament the fact that there 
existed ‘imminent national danger” 
or “ great emergency.”’ In the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government no such 
imminent danger or emergency exists. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICE 61—THE 
ARMENIANS. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to the Sixty-first Article 
of the Treaty of Berlin, which is as 
follows :— 


“The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, 
without further delay, the improvements and 
reforms demanded by local requirements in the 
provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to 
guarantee their security against the Circassians 
and Kurds. It will periodically make known 
the steps taken to this effect to the Powers, who 
will superintend their application,’’ 


If he would state to the House what 
‘‘improvements and reforms” have been 
carried out, what ‘‘ steps taken to this 
effect’ have been ‘‘made known to the 
Powers,”’ and what guarantee the Ar- 
menians have obtained against attacks 
from Circassians and Kurds ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
various administrative and judicial re- 
forms which have been promised by the 
Porte will be found in their Notes of 
July 5 and October 3, which have al- 
ready been laid before Parliament. The 
inadequacy of the proposed measures was 


Colonel Alexander 
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pointed out by the Representatives of the 
Powers; but I regret to say that the re- 
forms promised haye as yet either not 
been put into operation, or carried out 
in such a manner that no benefit has 
been derived from them. 





CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Vice President of the Council, If he 
has any further information of the out- 
break of foot and mouth disease in Wig- 
tonshire ; whether there is any further 
outbreak in Scotland ; and, whether, in 
view of the difficulties in the way of uni- 
form and united action among the Local 
Government Boards in Scotland, he will 
not advise the absolute prohibition of 
the transit of cattle from one infected 
district or county to another, except for 
purposes of slaughter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am glad to be 
able to state, Sir, that the reported out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in Wig- 
tonshire was entirely unfounded. There 
is at present, so far as we know, no foot- 
and-mouth disease in Scotland. In re- 
ply to the second Question, I have to say 
that, as we find the imports of cattle 
from England and Wales at this period 
of the year are very small, and that the 
local authorities of the large consuming 
populations of Glasgow and Edinburgh 
have already prohibited importation, we 
have decided on extending the prohibi- 
tion to the whole of Scotland, so far as 
imports from England and Wales are 
concerned, and an Order is in course of 
preparation to that effect. Store cattle 
may still be imported from Ireland, as 
there is no infection in that country. 


ENDOWED INSTITUTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—GRANTOWN FEMALE INFANT 
SCHOOL. 


Mr. THOMASSON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether the 
scheme of the Grantown Female Infant 
School, by which a recent endowment 
for female education is to be used for 
bursaries for children of both sexes, 
is in accordance with the principle of 
the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Bill 
of this Session; and, whether it is in- 
tended by that Bill that funds left for 
the education of boys are to be devoted 
in part to the education of girls? 
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State of Ireland— 


Mr. PENNINGTON asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether he is aware that by 
the Provisional Order relating to the 
Grantown Female Infant Scheol, laid 
upon the Table of the House on January 
6th, an endowment made in the year 
1861 for the exclusive benefit of female 
children, has been appropriated for the 
higher education of children of both 
sexes, and for the foundation of bur- 
saries; whether such bursaries are for 
girls only, or for boys; and, whether, 
considering that endowments for the 
education of girls are comparatively 
few in number, the Government approve 
of the appropriation of any portion of 
this endowment to the education of 
boys ? 

Mr. HENDERSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will withdraw the Provi- 
visional Order relating to the Grantown 
Infant Female School until the state of 
public business will enable a discussion 
to be taken upon the propriety of the 
scheme sanctioned by such Order ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Question 
relating to the Grantown Provisional 
Order will be answered by the Lord 
Advocate, as the Education Department 
is not the final authority under the Scotch 
Act of 187%. The Endowments Bill of 
this Session specially proposes in Section 
15, that in framing schemes provision 
shall be made for extending to girls the 
benefits of endowments, and so long as I 
am associated with the Education De- 
partment I will endeavour to secure a 
fair share for the girls. 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): The Grantown Endowment 
consists ef two legacies amounting to 
£1,800, one-half of which has been ap- 
plied to building a school, which has, in 
fact, been used for the education of chil- 
dren of both sexes. The Governing Body 
desired to legalize that usage. The 
Commissioners, after taking evidence, 
and without objection from the locality, 
reported in favour of the scheme, and 
the Education Department saw no ob- 
jections to it. It did not appear to me, 
as Legal Adviser of the Home Depart- 
ment, that there were any good reasons 
for disagreeing with the recommenda- 
tion of the Governing Body and the 
Commissioners. The English Endowed 
Schools Act, 1869, contains a direction 
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of the benefit of educational endowments. 
I therefore could not suppose that the 
extension of the benefit of the Grantown 
Endowment to both sexes was either in- 
equitable in itself or opposed to Parlia- 
mentary policy. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, in 
reply to the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. Henderson), that as the Education 
Department, the Commissioners, the 
Trustees, and the Lord Advocate were 
all agreed that this Provisional Order 
should go on, he did not think he would 
be justified in withdrawing it. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—ATTACK ON 
A GERMAN VESSEL. 


Mr. ARTHUR COHEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true, as lately re- 
ported from Gibraltar, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have declined to co- 
operate with the German Government in 
sending a ship of war to punish a tribe 
on the West Coast of Africa who had 
been guilty of attacking a crew of a 
shipwrecked vessel; or, if not, what 
action Her Majesty’s Government has 
taken in the matter ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
a German steamer, the Carles, having 
been plundered and the crew ill-treated 
by some savages on the Liberian coast, 
the German Government have sent the 
Victoria to exact a reparation, and Count 
Miinster has asked that the British au- 
thorities on the coast may be instructed 
to give all assistance in their power to 
the commander of this vessel. To this 
Her Majesty’s Government have agreed, 
and instructions have already been sent 
to the Governor of Sierra Leone and the 
senior naval officer. The active co-opera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government was 
not asked, and there is consequently no 
foundation for the statement that it was 
refused. I may add that the German 
Government hare given positive assur- 
ances that they do not wish to engage in 
military operations against Liberia, but 
that they wished to induce the Liberian 
Government to assist in punishing the 
savages. 


STATE OF TRELAND—DISTRESS IN 
LIMERICK. 





Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 


to the Commissioners in framing sche-| Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
dules to provide for the extension to girls Ireland, If he has heard that distress 
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prevails among the labouring class in 
different parts of the county Limerick ; 
and, if so, whether he will take any steps 
to have the works which were passed 
at the different Road Sessions through- 
out that county commenced without 
further delay? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
a great want of employment, unfortu- 
nately, existed amongst the working 
classes in the County Limerick, and the 
Boards of Guardians throughout the 
county were authorized to issue out-door 
relief under Section 3 of the Relief Act 
while it contined. Extraordinary pre- 
sentment sessions were convened and 
works passed at them, and in five 
baronies the works that had been passed 
had been recommended by the Local 
Government Board Inspector, besides 
which the works passed in two other 
baronies were under his consideration. 


ARMY—ROMAN CATHOLIC SOLDIERS 


(GUERNSEY). 


Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Why the 
Catholic soldiers of the 87th regiment 
and of the artillery at present stationed 
in Guernsey did not attend Divine Ser- 
vice on the Feasts of the Circumcision 
and the Epiphany although requested 
to do so by the chaplain, in accordance 
with War Office Letter 1299, and why 
the commanding officers of those regi- 
ments took no notice whatever of the 
chaplain requesting that the soldiers 
should attend ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to inform him that 
Ihave received this morning letters from 
the officers at Guernsey commanding 
the Artillery and 87th Regiment on the 
subject of his inquiry. The officer 
commanding the Artillery is himself a 
Roman Catholic, and he says that the 
feast of the Circumcision, generally 
known as New Year’s Day, fell this year 
on a Saturday, when there were only 
fatigue parades, and any Roman Catholic 
soldier might have had leave to go to 
Mass. Father Doran’s letter, however, 
did not reach him till noon on that day. 
He gave leave to all the Roman Catholic 
soldiers who wished to go to Mass on 
the feast of the Epiphany, but no soldier 
gave in his name. The letter of the 
Roman Catholic chaplain to the Colonel 


of the 87th Regiment was addressed to 
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him by name, not by office, and as he 
was absent on leave it was forwarded to 
him, but did not reach him in time. 
Had it been addressed to the officer in 
actual’ command, the Roman Catholic 
soldiers would have been allowed to go 
to Mass on both days. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS)—MEDIATION. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON begged to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Coloniesa Question, of which he had given 
him private Notice, Whether any steps 
were taken to communicate to Sir George 
Colley the substance of Lord Kimber- 
ley’s telegram to President Brand asking 
the mediation of the Orange Free State 
before Sir George Colley fought the 
battle of Laing’s Nek on January the 
28th, seeing that the said telegram was 
sent to President Brand two days pre- 
viously ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The telegram 
of the 26th did not, as my hon. Friend 
supposes, suggest the mediation of the 
Orange Free State. It was a reply toa 
suggestion made by President Brand 
that certain terms should be offered to 
the people of the Transval, through Sir 
Hercules Robinson, if they ceased from 
armed opposition. The answer of Her 
Majesty’s Government was simply an 
amplification of its previous letter of the 
10th to Mr. Blyth, and his telegram of 
the 11th, both of which are in the hands 
of hon. Members. There was no object 
whatever to be gained by re-communi- 
eating to Sir George Colley what he had 
already known since the 12th of January 
—namely, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was quite prepared to make certain 
terms if the Boers ceased from armed 
opposition. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS). 


Coroner STANLEY: Perhaps the 
Secretary of State for War will allow 
me to ask him’ a Question, of which I 
have given him private Notice, Whether 
he can tell us yet what decision the Go- 
vernment have come to in the matter of 
sending reinforcements to the Transvaal ; 
and also, whether any further news of 
the actual progress of the campaign has 
been received ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
right hon. and gallant Friend, [have to 
say, continuing the Answer I gave him 
on Friday last, that the actual offer 
made to Sir George Colley, and which I 
then expressed in general terms, was to 
send him two regiments and a wing of 
Infantry, 1,500 drafts to the Infantry 
regiments now with him, two regiments 
of Cavalry with their horses, and a bat- 
tery of horse or field Artillery, all to 
arrive in March. Sir George Colley, in 
reply, late on Friday night, asked only 
for the Infantry drafts, one regiment of 
Cavalry, and some Artillery drafts. I 
conferred with Lord Kimberley and my 
Military Advisers on Saturday, and we 
determined to send all that Sir George 
Colley had expressed his readiness to 
accept, and in addition another Cavalry 
regiment with their horses and a trans- 
port company of the Army Service Corps 
with their mules, and all the necessary 
arrangements have been made accord- 
ingly. My noble Friend the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) will 
be interested in knowing that we are 
sending out with the Cavalry regiment 
from this country a supply of long 
Martini-Henry rifles with slings, and I 
hope that the experiment will be satis- 
factory. My right hon. and gallant 
Friend also asks me what telegrams we 
have received. Since those published 
in this morning’s papers the only tele- 
gram of importance is the following, 
dated yesterday, fromthe General Officer 
Commanding, Natal and Transvaal, to 
the Secretary of State for War :— 

‘¢ Mount Prospect, Feb. 13, 3.10 p.m. 

“Report received from Administrator, Pre- 
toria, dated the 14th of January. Successful at- 
tack on the 6th, by Colonel Gildea, with 400 men, 
onlaageron Reman’s River ; Boers twice fired on 
troops after hoisting white flag. All well, forts 
safe and well provisioned. Boers’ proclamation, 
20th, full of false statements. Anstruther’s 
death confirmed. Report received from Major 
Montague, Standerton, dated the 30th of 
January; attacked on the 29th of December 
(the next three words are unintelligible, they 
read thus—‘infested smee has’); lost nine 
killed and wounded; raised corps 75 mounted 
men ; keeps circle two miles clear; acting on 
defensive. Health and spirits excellent ; position 
safe ; can hold out two months if necessary.” 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELLOT 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether there is any truth in the state- 
ment that only one troop of the 15th 
Hussars now serving in South Africa 
was mounted ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, it is difficult 
to answer. such a Question without 
Notice ; but so far asI can recollect, and 
I think my memory is accurate, no such 
statement has been made by Sir George 
Colley or by any officer acting in Natal 
or the Transvaal. 


COERCION (IRELAND)—ACTION OF THE 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL: I beg 
to give Notice that I shall ask the Vice 
President of the Council, If he is cor- 
rectly reported in the public journals to 
have stated in a recent speech at New 
Cross, that— 

‘*The Conservatives were always ready to 
vote for coercion, and to make it as hot and as 
strong as possible ; ”’ 
and whether those terms were intended 
to describe the motives of the sup- 
port which had hitherto been given by 
the Conservative Party to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in a matter which 
the Government declared to be urgently 
necessary to preserve peace and order in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I think I can 
answer the hon. Gentleman at once. I 
did use those words, but I used also 
other words which he has not quoted, 
and which were to the effect that the 
Conservative Party had behaved exceed- 
ingly well in the present juncture. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL: Per- 
haps I may be allowed to say that I did 
not read those words in the Report. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—3 0 oo 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (TRELAND) BILL.—[Bu 79.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Gladstone, 
Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress 11th February. ] 
[THIRD NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Power of Lord Lieutenant 
to arrest and detain). 


Mr. R. POWER moved, in page 1, 
line 8, to leave out the word ‘‘ wherever.” 
He should be sorry if the Government 
declined to make any concession in re- 
gard to the wording of this clause. When 
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a similar measure was introduced by a 
Conservative Government, several im- 
portant concessions were made in order 
to satisfy the scruples of the Irish Mem- 
bers. So far, he was sorry to say, Her 
Majesty’s Government had notmanifested 
a similar spirit. In the Westmeath Act 
the words ‘‘ wherever committed” did 
not occur, and he did not see that they 
were necessary in the present measure. 
The clause, as it stood, conferred very 
extraordinary powers upon the Lord 
Lieutenant not only in regard to Ire- 
land, but also in connection with the 
acts of persons in America, Australia, or 
any other part of the world. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary told 
them that one of his reasons for intro- 
ducing the Bill was that he might be 
able to put down certain dissolute 
ruffians and blackguards whom the 
police knew very well. If they knew 
all these men, and the villages where 
they were to be found, why should they 
ask for powers to arrest two or three 
Americans who might go over to Ire- 
land with the purest intentions, and find 
themselves arrested the moment they got 
there? In point of fact, every man 
going from America to Ireland would 
be looked upon with suspicion, and ar- 
rested merely because he happened to 
come from America. He knew acase in 
which this actually occurred. A man 
was arrested, and although there was 
not a particle of proof against him, he 
was sent to gaol simply because he hap- 
pened to come from America. It was 
only owing to the exertions of the then 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake) that 
this man was released from prison. 
From the moment he was released his 
steps were tracked, he could not go into 
the country, or pass from house to house, 
without being followed by a detective, 
and so much did he suffer from this per- 
secution, that one night, when he was 
returning home, he threw himself over 
the bridge of Waterford and was 
drowned. He sincerely hoped that the 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 8, to leave out the word ‘‘ wherever.”’ 
—(Mr. Richard Power.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ wherever’ stand part of the Clause.”’ 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. W. E. FORSTER opposed the 
Amendment, and said, it would beabsurd | 
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to pass a Bill if it did not include high 
treason, treason-felony, or treasonable 
practices, wherever committed. The 
effect of the Amendment was to declare 
that although there was reason to sus- 
pect a man of treason, treason-felony, or 
treasonable practices, yet if those trea- 
sonable practices were committed out- 
side Ireland, the man who committed 
them should not be arrested if he went 
to Ireland. It was quite possible for a 
man to plan treason beyond the limits 
of Ireland with the view of carrying it 
out in Ireland, and it would be almost 
ridiculous that there should be no power 
in the Act to arrest that man when he 
landed in Ireland for the purpose of 
carrying out the treason he had planned 
elsewhere. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked if the 
Committee was to understand that if a 
man planned treason, or was guilty of 
treasonable practices in England, he 
would not be liable to arrest so long as 
he remained in England? That would 
naturally follow if the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman were to be 
followed up to their conclusion. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that if a man 
was guilty of high treason, and went to 
Ireland to carry his treason into effect, 
he would be arrested and put in gaol 
when he reached Ireland. But suppose 
that the same man stopped in England 
to give effect to his treasonable offences. 
What did Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to do with him? It cccurred to 
him (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) that the high 
treason was just as likely to be com- 
mitted, if committed at all, in England 
as in Ireland. Certainly, if there was 
any truth in the stories of high treason 
which they were told in regard to other 
times, any traitor meditating high trea- 
son against Her Majesty’s Government 
could strike that Government on English 
ground far more effectually than on Irish 
soil. Was it intended to abandon the 
whole of Great Britain to men who 
were engaged in treasonable practices ? 
(‘*No!”] Then why confine this Bill 
to Ireland, and why invite, in the peace- 
able communities of Great Britain the 
machinations of these traitors, saying 
to them—‘‘ Come over here to England, 
and you may pursue your objects with 
comparative impunity ; whereas, if you 
go to Ireland, you will be taken up on 
suspicion?” The Government by this 
clause placed themselves in that miser- 
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able dilemma. If there were men who 
did acts here which would justify their 
arrest in the event of their going to Ire- 
land, why were they not arrested on this 
side of Holyhead? They were to be 
perfectly free in Wales, or in Scotland, 
orin England. [Mr. W. E. Forster: 
Certainly not.] Then was the right 
hon. Gentleman or his supporters in fa- 
vour of extending the provisions of this 
measure to England? If they were, let 
them have the courage of their convic- 
tions, and say so. There was a reason 
why this word ‘“‘ wherever ” ought to be 
omitted from the clause, and it was a 
reason which he thought ought to com- 
mend itself to the minds of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. They had manu- 
factured and created a new crime—a 
crime that was never before known to 
the Statute Book in England—namely, 
treasonable practices. It was a crime 
unknown to the English Law from the 
days of William the Conqueror down to 
the present hour. What were the trea- 
sonable practices that were to come 
within the purview of this measure? It 
could not be treason, for that was dealt 
with as treason. It could not be trea- 
son-felony, because that was dealt with 
as treason-felony. What, then, were 
treasonable practices? And having 
taken upon themselves the odium of 
creating a new crime, Her Majesty’s 
Government came to the illogical con- 
clusion that a man was to be free to 
commit it in England, but was to 
be arrested in Ireland on the mere 
suspicion of attempting it. Nothing 
could be more unjust or more illogical. 
If this odious work was to be done, let 
them make it as odious as they could 
upon those who had to do it. 

Dr. COMMINS thought there was a 
great flaw in the reasoning of the right 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary. He 
seemed to suppose that a person might 
be guilty of treason, treason felony, or 
treasonable practices — whatever they 
might be—in England or in any other 
country, but that he could only be 
arrested if he went to Ireland. Nothing 
could be a greater mistake, and if it 
was not the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, then the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s argument was altogether baseless. 
Wherever the Chief Secretary had got 
hislaw, it was bad. Whoever concocted 
a treasonable conspiracy, and went from 
England, or any other country, to Ire- 
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land for the purpose of carrying it out 
was guilty of treason or treason-felony 
in Ireland, and as the law now stood 
could be arrested and prosecuted in Ire- 
land. It was only necessary to remind 
the Committee of the case of O’ Flaherty. 
He was not proved to have been guilty 
of any treasonable offence in Ireland ; 
but as soon as he landed in Ireland he 
was arrested, and he was tried in Ire- 
land and convicted, on the evidence of 
an informer, of treasonable acts com- 
mitted in the United States of America. 
The same thing might be done again, 
and any person guilty of offences speci- 
fied as treason or treason-felony could be 
arrested and tried. The offence did not 
differ from the offence of treason as 
defined in’ the Act of Edward III., ex- 
cept that the Act of Edward III. required 
the evidence of two persons, in order to 
prove an overt act, whereas this Act 
would only require the evidence of one 
witness. Under both Acts any person 
whatever, who was guilty of treason or 
treason-felony, could be arrested, tried, 
and convicted in Ireland. ‘Therefore, he 
submitted that it was quite unnecessary 
to retain the words ‘‘ wherever com- 
mitted ” in the clause. 

Tue O’ DONOGHUE said, the Com- 
mittee knew that the Bill was to be con- 
fined to Ireland. He wished to know, 
therefore, upon what principle persons 
were to be made liable in Ireland for 
acts done in Great Britain or elsewhere ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary had pointedly referred to the im- 
possibility of obtaining evidence in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Wales, and he had also 
plainly indicated that it would be diffi- 
cult to find anything approaching evi- 
dence in a foreign country. 

Mr. BIGGAR was of opinion that 
Her Majesty’s Government were most 
unreasonable in demanding that this 
word should be retained in the clause. 
The Bill was based, first of all, on 
reasonable suspicion; and it would be 
necessary to place before the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Chief Secretary a certain 
amount of information, in order to enable 
them to form a judgment as to the reason- 
ableness of the suspicion. Ifthe offence 
was committed in Ireland, the Govern- 
ment would be able to obtain something 
in the nature of direct evidence, and, at 
the very least, would be able to make 
inquiries; but if the information was 
only to be obtained in another country, 
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the Executive Government would have 
no means of ascertaining to what extent 
the information given to them was of 
value, or how far the reasonableness of 
the suspicion was justified. He, there- 
fore, submitted that it would be unjust 
to punish persons for treason, treason- 
felony, or treasonable practices, unless 
they had been committed in Ireland. 

Masor NOLAN said, he did not take 
any very particular interest inthe Amend- 
ment; but it had amused him to see how 
completely the Government had shifted 
their: premises. In the first place, they 
said it was so hard to get evidence in 
Ireland that they must have power to 
arrest and imprison persons in Ireland for 
a year and a-half without evidence, and 
without sending them before a jury. But 
now, they said that the very crimes of 
which they complained might be com- 
mitted in England or in America, and if 
the people who were guilty of them went 
to Ireland, then they might be arrested 
and putin prison. But if the offences 
were committed in England or America, 
why wait for 18 months before bringing 
the offenders to trial, seeing that the 
Government would be quite as able to 
try them in England as in Ireland? As 
he had said, he cared very little for the 
Amendment; but he was curious to know 
why this extraordinary change of posi- 
tion on the part of the Government had 
taken place. 

Mr. FINIGAN wished to know why 
the Government, if they insisted on re- 
taining the word ‘ wherever,” did not 
extend the Bill to England? He cer- 
tainly thought the question which had 
been raised by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Meath (Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan) was one which required 
the attention of the Irish Law Officers. 
It certainly followed that if they were 
allowed to send a man to prison in Ire- 
land for having made speeches in Eng- 
land which amounted to treason or 
treason-felony, or came within that 
mystic range of offences described as 
treasonable practices, they should also 
have the power of arresting the offender 
when the offence was committed. He 
was anxious to know what international 
right made treason, treason-felony, or 
treasonable practices committed in St. 
Petersburg, Paris, or New York punish- 
able in Ireland? He thought the Go- 
vernment were acting, not only in a spirit 
hostile to the ordinary Statute Law, but 
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hostile also to International Law. It 
would seem, however, that they had 
made up their mind to overthrow in Ire- 
land everything in the shape oflaw. His 
own opinion was that at the present 
moment the ordinary law was thoroughly 
upheld and carried out in Ireland; and 
if he thought that there was such a thing 
in existence in that country as treason, 
treason-felony, or treasonable practices, 
he should feel it his duty to take a very 
different part in this debate from that 
which he was taking. But he did not 
believe that either treason, treason- 
felony, or treasonable practices existed, 
or, if they did, that they were of such 
a nature that they could be dealt with 
by the ordinary law. He, therefore, 
thought that the Government, by their 
Legal Advisers, were bound to show the 
legal bearing of the word ‘“‘ wherever.” 
No logical reason had as yet been given 
why it should be retained; while, on 
the other hand, very good reasons had 
been given by his hon. Friends why it 
should be struck out of theclause. The 
Chief Secretary talked about having 
proof, and he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that it would be ob- 
tained from foreign countries. But, on 
the other hand, he understood the Law 
Officers of the Government to say that 
they wanted no proof whatever, but only 
reasonable suspicion. He hoped the 
Government would omit the word, and 
consent to confine the Bill to acts done 
in Ireland; or, if they insisted upon it, 
that they would then extend the measure 
to England. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he could not 
understand the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary in 
favour of extending the clause to acts 
committed in England and other , coun- 
tries. He thought it would be most 
dangerous to make such{a provision 
apply to acts done in foreign countries. 
It would be only necessary to learn that 
a person was going to Ireland and then 
to forward information to the Govern- 
ment that he had been guilty of treason- 
able practices in America, or elsewhere, 
in order to secure his arrest the moment 
he landed. He would not object to the 
provision if the Act were extended to 
England; but he thought it would be 
dangerous to leave the matter as it now 
stood, seeing that it would open the 
door to the exercise of private vindic- 
tiveness. As the Bill was simply for the 














better protection of person and property 
in Ireland, it should be confined to Ire- 
land; and if England was to be affected 
by it at all, the wisest course would be to 
extend it to the whole of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Mr. CALLAN said he would be un- 
able to support the Amendment if the 
clause was confined merely to treason or 
treason-felony, because he thought that 
with regard to those crimes, wherever 
committed, the Government should have 
the power of arrest. But as he saw the 
Irish Law Officers of the Crown in their 
place, he was anxious tohear a word 
from them by way of explanation. The 
words ‘‘ wherever committed’’ referred 
to ‘‘treasonable practices;” but, al- 
though he had spent an hour and a- 
half that morningin reading the Criminal 
Law in reference to treason, he had not 
been able to find a definition of “ trea- 
sonable practices.” He certainly thought 
that before they were asked to entrust 
these extraordinary and exceptional 
powers to the Irish Executive, some 
explanation should be given of what 
was meant by ‘“ treasonable prac- 
tices.” 

Mr. DALY asked if the Chief Secre- 
tary meant that an Irishman in England 
might commit treason, treason-felony, 
or treasonable practices, and yet as long 
as he remained in England, although 
the Government might be in a position 
to bring him to trial, where no intimida- 
tion could be brought to bear upon the 
witnesses, he was perfectly safe in Eng- 
land, and it was only when he got upon 
Irish soil that he would be liable to be 
arrested? He wished to have a clear 
definition from the Government of what 
they meant by the words ‘ wherever 
committed.” The manner in which such 
legislation was pressed forward was one 
of the reasons which induced the Irish 
people to despair of getting justice from 
the Imperial Parliament. He thought, 
however, that he was entitled to have 
an answer to this Question—Did it mean 
that if the Government were in posses- 
sion of information as to incitement to 
treason committed in Great Britain, 
America, or any other part of the world, 
where there could be no intimidation of 
witnesses, and no difficulty in the way 
of bringing the case to trial, the person 
committing the offence would be per- 
fectly safe and protected until he came 
upon Irish soil ? 
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Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, the Bill had 
been drawn with great care, and it was 
considered necessary to insert the word 
‘‘ wherever,”’ so that the clause should 
include all offences of this nature where- 
ever they might have been committed. 
The Bill empowered the authorities in 
Ireland to arrest a man even although 
his treasonable offence had been com- 
mitted out of the country. Any person 
who had committed an overt act of 
treason anywhere might be arrested if 
found in Ireland. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked what 
treasonable practices meant ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, that trea- 
sonable practices would include all at- 
tempts at treason which might not 
amount to actual treason. He believed 
that the words “ treasonable practices ”’ 
had been inserted in these Acts ever 
since 1688. 

Mr. LEAMY was sorry that the 
Attorney General for Ireland, when he 
stated that the Bill had been prepared 
by the Government with the utmost care 
and anxiety, had not been able to give a 
better definition of the term ‘‘treasonable 
practices.’’ By this Bill they were going 
back to the days of Edward III., when 
there was such a thing as constructive 
treason. It was now proposed to de- 
prive the people of Ireland of their 
liberties, without defining what crime 
was meant by treasonable practices. 
Nobody at present could could tell what 
treasonable practices were. They knew 
what high treason was, and what trea- 
son-felony was; but they were alto- 
gether unable to tell what was included 
under the head of ‘‘treasonable prac- - 
tices.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Committee 
have passed the words ‘treasonable 
practices,” and are now upon the word 
‘‘ wherever.” 

Mr. LEAMY said, he was aware that 
the Committee were dealing with the 
word ‘‘ wherever;” but it must be taken 
in conjunction with the context. They 
were ubout to pass a clause which em- 
powered the Irish Executive to arrest 
persons guilty of treason, treason-felony, 
or treasonable practices, wherever com- 
mitted, and he thought he had a right to 
know what was meant by these offences, 
and what the particular acts were that 
would justify the arrest of a man. It 
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was quite possible that, under this Act, 
a man might be arrested in Ireland for 
doing that which was perfectly legal for 
him to do in England, but which, under 
this measure, it would not be legal for 
him to do in Ireland, as it would come 
under the head of ‘ treasonable prac- 
tices.”” What he desired to know, for 
instance, was whether it would be pos- 
sible to arrest his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
for a speech he might have made before 
the American Congress? How were 
they to know whether that was a treason- 
able practice or not? The question was 
whether the House was justified in 
giving to the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary power to arrest a man 
against whom there was a reasonable 
suspicion of treason, treason-felony, or 
treasonable practices, wherever com- 
mitted, until they knew what was really 
designed. They knew perfectly well 
what treason and treason-felony meant ; 
but it was possible that, by including 
‘‘treasonable practices,’”’ they might 
confer on the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Irish Executive powers which were 
never dreamt of. 

Tre CHAIRMAN: I have already 
stated that the time for discussing 
treason, treason-felony, or treasonable 
practices, was when those words were 
before the Committee. The Committee 
have now passed those words, and the 
hon. Member, in discussing the mean- 
ing of the words ‘‘treasonable prac- 
tices,” is going beyond the Question 
before the Committee. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he objected to the 
insertion of the words ‘ wherever 
committed,’ and he respectfully sub- 
mitted that when they were confer- 
ring exceptional powers upon the Lord 
Lieutenant they had a right to define 
clearly what those powers were. If 
a man was guilty of treason in Eng- 
land, or treason-felony, or treasonable 
practices, the ordinary law in England 
was powerful enough to deal with him. 
If it were an Irishman, so acting in Eng- 
land, they might rest sure that he would 
be dealt with without fear, favour, or 
affection. Under those circumstances, 
he had a right to ask what the offences 
were, the commission of which outside 
the Kingdom, would give the Lord 
Lieutenant the power of arresting the 
man who was charged with committing 
it. The Chief Secretary seemed to infer 
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that it was a different thing to allow a 
man to commit treasonable offences in 
England with impunity, and then to 
allow him to be at large if he happened 
to cross over into Ireland. The moment 
he reached Ireland he was to be arrested, 
and, in that case, he would be arrested 
for acts not committed in Ireland but in 
England. What he wished to under- 
stand clearly was whether so long asa 
man remained in England he was free 
to be guilty of treason, treason-felony, 
or treasonable practices, and permitted 
to conspire even with persons in Ireland 
for treasonable objects without fear of 
arrest? If not, then he contended that 
the law as it stood was sufficient in 
England to deal with such a man, and 
that there was no necessity for creating 
a fresh offence in case the offender went 
to Ireland. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, he had 
failed to gather from the Government 
what was the precise object of this part 
of the clause. Suppose that a man 
had committed in England some small 
offence which came under the category of 
‘‘treasonable practices;”’ but the Go- 
verament abstained from prosecuting 
him there, where he would be sure of a 
fair trial and might probably be ac- 
quitted by an English jury. If such a 
man went to Ireland, was he to be, 
under this Act, liable to be arrested for 
the offence he was supposed to have 
committed in England? If that was to 
be so, he should not only vote for the 
Amendment, but he hoped that every 
English Member would take a similar 
course. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA quite under- 
stood that the point the Committee had 
now arrived at did not refer to “ trea- 
sonable practices,” but to the phrase 
‘wherever committed,’’ and it would de- 
pend upon the meaning attributed to 
that phrase in conjunction with the 
other provisions of the clause, whether 
it ought to be inserted in the Bill or not. 
His own opinion was that the measure 
would be just as effectual without those 
words. He would leave upon the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Executive Govern- 
ment the responsibility of saying what 
the treasonable practices were that 
would justify an arrest; but the sus- 
picion of treasonable practices com- 
mitted anywhere was so indefinite that 
it would cover anything. Seeing that 
the expression ‘‘treasonable practices ”’ 














was 80 very vague, although it had been 
agreed to already, he hoped some at- 
tempt would be made to give a clear 
definition of it, rather than adopt the 
words ‘‘ wherever committed.” 

Mr. M‘COAN remarked, that in ob- 
jecting to the clause he would not hark 
back upon the phrase ‘‘treasonable 
practices,” except in conjunction with 
the words ‘‘ wherever committed.’”’ So 
far as he was aware, ‘‘treasonable 
practices ’’ formed a crime hitherto un- 
known to the English Law. He chal- 
lenged contradiction to that assertion. 
Within his knowledge no indictment 
had ever been framed for such a crime 
in England, and no man had ever been 
convicted of it. In, fact it was not a 
crime at all; and in the name of justice 
and fair play why should they make 
that a crime in Ireland which was not a 
crime in England? [‘‘ Question!’’] He 
was speaking strictly to the Question, 
as the hon. Member who interrupted 
would discover if he had the intelligence 
to follow him (Mr. M‘Coan) in the dis- 
cussion. It was sought by this clause 
to make that which was not an offence 
in England, and for which a man could 
not be arrested under the existing law 
in England, a crime in Ireland. He 
thought the power of the Government 
would be sufficiently extensive in Ire- 
land, even if this word were excluded 
from the clause. Let the Government 
arrest a man if they liked for treason or 
treason-felony, wherever committed ; but 
they ought not to be allowed to make 
that an offence in Ireland which was not 
an offence in England. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that 
hon. Members opposite were mistaken 
in supposing that ‘‘treasonable prac- 
tices’ were not indictable in England. 
A treasonable practice meant treason, 
treason-felony, or an attempt to commit 
either the one or the other. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 234; 
Noes 45 : Majority 189.—(Div. List, No. 
36.) 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN rose to 
move, in page 1, line 9, after the 
first word ‘‘committed,”’ the insertion 
of the words, ‘‘ against the provisions 
of any statute now existing.” He was 


most anxious that the time of the Com- 
mittee should not be unnecessarily taken 
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up, and if the Government would signify 
assent to the insertion of these words he 
should resume his seat at once. Thea 
Attorney General for Ireland intimated 
some time ago that treasonable practices 
constituted a crime already well known 
to the law, and, if that were so, there 
could be no objection to the proposed 
Amendment. His object was to amend 
the clause, so that it would run ‘“ or trea- 
sonable practices, wherever committed, 
against the provisions of any statute 
now existing.” Now that explicitly 
raised the question, whether there was 
not, under cover of this Bill, an attempt 
to coin a new crime utterly unknown to 
the law? If the Government meant by 
treasonable practices any crime known 
to the law at present as against any 
statute now in existence, he should not 
move the Amendment; but he could not 
find in the records of the Criminal Law 
that any man had been indicted for trea- 
sonable practices. Any treason was 
treason—that was to say, it was either 
treason or treason-felony— and as to 
telling the House there was such a thing 
as an accessory to treason, the Attorney 
General for Ireland knew that there could 
be no accessory, inasmuch as all were 
principals. There were in the clause im- 
portant phrases and charges unknown to 
the Law of England, the introduction of 
which for the first time into the pre- 
sent Bill would lead to serious conse- 
quences hereafter. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”] Hon. 
Members might not at that moment be 
in the humour to listen to that argu- 
ment, but they would some day ackuow- 
ledge its truth. He protested against 
this manufacture of new offences. If 
Her Majesty’s Government, while ob- 
jecting to the terms employed in his 
Amendment, said that treasonable prac- 
tices were already within the law, let 
them express it in phraseology of their 
own, because he only desired that of- 
fences against the present law should lie 
under the phrase which he wished to 
amend. He objected that in a Bill con- 
ferring such extraordinary powers as the 
present, loose phrases should be ad- 
mitted. It wasnotsomucha question what 
were the treasonable practices, as what 
would be called treasonable practices by 
the policeman. It had once occurred 
that a policeman had brought up a man 
on the charge of being ‘‘obnoxious to 
the authorities” in his own district. 
Perhaps treasonable practices were con- 
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stituted by whistling in the streets in 
the presence of a magistrate. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, the term trea- 
sonable practices had already been dis- 
cussed, and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber must now confine himself to the 
Amendment he was about to move. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN was now con- 
tending that the treasonable practices 
should be known to the Statute Law, 
and, therefore, he was entitled to reason 
upon them in this sense as opposed to 
what might be considered treasonable 
practices in the mind of a village police- 
man. What were treasonable practices, 
unless those known to the law? And what 
would constitute treasonable practices 
not against the provisions of any statute 
now existing? He had alluded to a case 
that had happened in Ireland, of a boy 
brought up on a charge of whistling in 
the streets in the presence of a magis- 
trate ; and such were the offences which 
would, under the loose phraseology of 
the clause, be punishable in Ireland as 
treasonable practices unknown to the 
law. The House would remember the 
story of the prisoner who was sent to the 
punishment cells on bread and water, be- 
cause he would not register himself asa 
Catholic, Protestant, or Presbyterian. 
Anything was possible in Ireland, and he 
would not trust Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with the powers they asked for 
without the safeguard contained in the 
words of his Amendment. Let the Go- 
vernment, in their own phraseology, say 
they meant a crime known to the law, 
or he and his hon. Friends could not 
allow the clause to pass which would 
enable them to send to gaol for 18 
months a person suspected of treason- 
able practices. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 9, after the first word “ com- 
mitted,” to insert the words “against the pro- 
visions of any statutes now existing.’’—(Mr. A. 
M., Sullivan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) was understood 
to say that he regretted Her Majesty’s 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Meath. There was one fatal objec- 
tion to it, for the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would know that attempts to 
commit crime were in themselves mis- 
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demeanours at Common Law. It was 
quite true that some misdemeanours had 
been made statutory offences also, for 
the purpose of inflicting appropriate 
punishment. The Government would 
be stultifying themselves by agreeing to 
the Amendment. 

Smr HENRY TYLER regretted to 
contend, in reply to the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), 
who had charged Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with inventing in the Bill new 
offences, that there had, on the other 
hand, been new crimes invented in Ire- 
land that had not been specially dealt 
with in the Bill before the Committee ; 
and, therefore, he suggested that instead 
of adopting the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member, the Committee 
should insert words that would deal 
with the new crimes to which he re- 
ferred. 

Dr. COMMINS thought the Attorney 
General for Ireland had mistaken the 
drift of his hon. and learned Friend’s 
argument. He seemed to suppose that 
unless the words ‘‘treasonable practices” 
were introduced, that certain offences 
would escape the punishment proposed 
by this Bill. Now, no person could be 
accessory in a case of treason without 
being guilty of treason and liable to 
prosecution therefore. But the Attorney 
General for Ireland suggested that as 
they had the crime of treason-felony in 
the Bill, there might be accessories to it. 
He (Dr. Commins) contended that it was 
utterly unreasonable to include the term 
“‘treasonable practices,” in order to pro- 
vide for accidents; and he would repeat 
that if such a crime was to be found in the 
statutes, there had never been for it any 
indictment, trial, or conviction in Eng- 
land. It was provided that every of- 
fence must be defined by a certain Act; 
and in view of the necessity of confining 
the application of the Bill to things not 
merely displeasing to policemen and ma- 
gistrates, he would support the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Meath. 

Mr. LEAMY strongly supported the 
Amendment before the Committee, on 
the ground that if the term “ treason- 
able practices” were left without the 
controlling words sought to be intro- 
duced, its vagueness would leave it very 
doubtful what would constitute the of- 
fence. They had heard the Attorney 
General for Ireland say it was.an offence 
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at Common Law; but he (Mr. Leamy) 
found that under the ancient Common 
Law there was great latitude left to the 
Judges to determine what constituted 
high treason. And he submitted that 
unless the controlling words of his hon. 
and learned Friend were inserted in the 
clause, the Committee would, in the 
words of Blackstone— 


‘‘ Enable those having the administration of 
Executive powers in Ireland toraise up by force 
an offence into the crime of treasonable practices 
which had never been considered to be such.”’ 


‘The Statute of Edward IV. was made to 
determine the offence of high treason. But 
it wasim possible to know what constituted 
treasonable practices. He and his hon. 
Friends said there was no statute which 
defined them—that no statute enacted 
in the days of the most despotic Kings 
which made offences of a treasonable 
character. Those statutes always men- 
tioned some specific act, and defined it 
as contrary to the law or peace of the 
Realm. But now it would be impossible 
for any man in Ireland to know whether 
he was guilty of an offence which would 
place him within the exceptional powers 
of the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant might deem it a treasonable prac- 
tice to march in procession; but the Irish 
people would not know whether it was 
so or not. If there was in existence any 
Act of Parliament which so defined march- 
ing in procession, with a green banner 
displaying a harp, the Irish people ought 
to be made acquainted with it. On the 
other hand, if there was no such statute, 
he asked, would or would not that act be 
a treasonable practice? Some definition 
of this crime ought to be given; for it 
was a well-known legal maxim that 
every man was supposed to know the law, 
and that ignorance of the law would 
excuse no man. But, surely, the vague 
language of the Bill ought to excuse 
any man? In his own city some years 
ago, under a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, four or five boys were 
marching through the streets, one of 
them playing a concertina; the words 
‘right wheel” were heard, and the lads 
were sent before the magistrates and 
committed to gaol. Therefore he wished 
to know how the Lord Lieutenant could 
decide whether any particular act con- 
stituted a treasonable practice? It 
was out of the power of the Lord 





Lieutenant to decide whether a man 
was guilty’of treason-felony, because 
he would have the assistance of existing 
Acts of Parliament. There could be no- 
thing more dangerous than that Penal 
Laws, which struck at the Constitutional 
liberty of the subject, should be loosely 
worded, and that there should be room 
for despotic and prejudiced men to use 
such laws to the detriment of individuals 
and the community at large. For his 
own part, he did not trust the men who 
would have to administer these Execu- 
tive powers—and, in saying that, he did 
not mean either the Lord Lieutenant or 
his Chief Secretary, but the men who 
would necessarily be entrusted by them 
with the powers in question. He well 
knew that many men in Ireland would 
exercise those powers hardly ; for the men 
placed in authority there were opposed to 
the people against whom those powers 
would be exercised by birth, prejudice, 
and by all their surroundings. Those per- 
sons might think they used those powers 
honestly in putting down public meet- 
ings. And that, again, showed the neces- 
sity of accurately defining the terms of 
the Bill. Her Majesty’s Government 
asked for powers for the Lord Lieutenant 
to punish men concerned in certain out- 
rages. Everyone knew what an out- 
rage meant, and a man could avoid com- 
mitting one, and need not, therefore, be 
sent to prison; on the other hand, a 
man might be guilty of what the Lord 
Lieutenant might hold to be a trea- 
sonable practice, without knowing it. 
Therefore, he urged that the people 
should have it defined to them how far 
they might go. 

Tre CHAIRMAN said, he must re- 
mind the Committee that, under cover 
of this Amendment, they were discussing 
words already passed ; and he must urge 
upon hon. {Members strictly to confine 
their observations to the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for Meath. 
No Motion had been made for- the 
omission of the words “‘ treasonable prac- 
tices ’’ when they were properly the sub- 
ject of discussion. 

Mr. LEAMY pointed out,'that in sup- 
porting the controlling words sought to 
be introduced by the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath, it was absolutely 
necessary to connect them with the 
passage they were intended to control, 
and, therefore, he submitted he was 
perfectly in Order. 
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Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR had listened 
very carefully to the reply of the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, which for the 
moment had appeared to him perfectly 
conclusive, with regard to some of the 
objections of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Meath. But, upon examination, 
he found the argument of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to be this. If they 
put in the words of the Amendment they 
would exclude some of the offences which 
the Bill was intended to reach, because a 
number of offences which they wished to 
make punishable under this Act were of 
the nature of misdemeanours. That, he 
thought, was a fair statement of his ar- 
gument. Now, he challenged the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman to go 
through the Return, and give from it 
any offence which was not punishable 
under the Statute Law; and if there 
were no offence in the Agrarian Returns 
punishable by Common Law, and not by 
Statute Law, he asked what objection 
there could be to inserting the words of 
the Amendment? He understood that 
an attempt at crime was in the nature of 
misdemeanour, and not of felony; but 
was not every serious attempt at crime a 
felony? The words of limitation were a 
limitation of all the words that preceded 
it; and he submitted that he was in 
Order in showing how those words would 
affect the crimes of treason, treason- 
felony, and treasonable practices. There 
fore, keeping himself within those narrow 
limits, he should draw the serious atten- 
tion of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to the abuses of the Act which 
might take place, unless the controlling 
words of the hon. and learned Member 
for Meath were applied. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland knew perfectly well that 
he would be unable always to exercise a 
controlling power over the application of 
this Act, and he must also know that 
hon. Members could not agree to the 
passing of Acts, simply upon their 
knowledge of his desires and good 
wishes. He and his hon. Friends were 
bound to assume that the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to push the appli- 
cation of the Act to the fullest possible 
extent. They must deal with the right 


hon. Gentleman, in giving him such 
powers, as if he were a person whose 
disposition was to make the most cruel 
and tyrannical use of them which the 
law permitted. He brought that under 
the notice of the right hon. Gentleman 
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to show what his subordinates would do 
in spite of him ; and he found, before the 
Act had become law, an instance of the 
arbitrary exercise of the power given to 
magistrates under cover of words simi- 
lar to those under discussion. A young 
gentleman of Loughrea, named Hugon, 
was sentenced recently to three months’ 
imprisonment for no other crime, as far 
as he could discover, than that of having 
announced his preference for a Republic 
as against a Monarchical form of go- 
vernment. Was it not open to a man in 
Ireland to express a speculative opinion 
in favour of a Republic? It was in 
England; and he thought he knew hon. 
Members of the House, and who were 
occupants of the Treasury Bench, who, 
if they went to Loughrea, might be 
served as his friend Hugon was. There 
was °a time in Ireland when, under a 
similar Act, it was dangerous to express 
even by habiliments what were supposed 
to be national principles. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The illustrations 
which the hon. Member has _ brought 
forward have not much bearing on 
Statute Law or even Common Law. I 
hope the hon. Member will take the 
hint that the Amendment must be 
closely spoken to. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
endeavouring to show what was the 
effect of a loosely-worded Act of Parlia- 
ment; but he would not pursue that 
point. He thought it would be better 
to insert the words ‘‘ Statute Law,’’ be- 
cause they would cover, not only every 
offence, but every serious attempt at 
offence. But if the Committee thought 
not, he should be quite willing to put in 
the words ‘‘every offence committed 
under Statute Law.” 

Mr. BIGGAR thought the Govern- 
ment was disposed to settle the question 
by what he would call mob law. The 
Attorney General for Ireland had laid 
down the doctrine that the Government 
should refuse toagreeto any Amendment, 
on the ground that the Bill had been care- 
fully considered. That doctrine, if carried 
out, was in favour of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman; but it seemed to 
him that the argument with regard to 
the proposed Amendment was unanswer- 
able, that some words should be inserted 
defining the alleged offence. It had 
been argued that there was no such 
offence known in law; and on the other 
side it was argued that the expression 
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objected to appeared in other Acts of 
Parliament, but that, at the same time, 
it was desirable that alleged offences 
should be defined to the extent of 
Statute Law. ‘They in Ireland did not 
even have an opportunity of forming an 
opinion as to whether or not they were 
liable to punishment; but if they were to 
be at the mercy of what any responsible 
or irresponsible person might consider a 
treasonable practice, they could not pos- 
sibly take part in any political affair, 
however small, without being suspected 
of committing an offence. It had been 
held that the Land League Courts were 
offences. That might or might not be 
the case; but if it was so, then it would 
be an offence to be seen going into a 
room in which a Land Court was to be 
held—and that even without proof that 
a Court was about to be held, for all 
that was required was ‘‘ reasonable sus- 
picion ”’ that a Court was to be held. 
Thus, any person going into the par- 
ticular room, or even into the house, or 
any person connected, in the slightest 
degree, with the Court being held, 
would be guilty of treasonable practices. 
He thought the Government were per- 
fectly unreasonable in their objection to 
that particular Amendment, for it was 
not fair or reasonable that people should 
be punished for the supposed infringe- 
ment of anything beyond Statute Law. 
That thing, Common Law, seemed to him 
perfectly absurd, for it depended, not 
on what was the law, but on any 
Judge’s declaration of his opinion as to 
what the law ought to be. 

Mr. WARTON informed the Com- 
mittee, that in the Statute 26 George IV. 
chap. 6, the words were ‘ treasonable 
and seditious practices.” 

Mr. FINIGAN scarcely thought that 
the fact that the words in question oc- 
curred in all previous statutes was a 
reason which a Liberal Government 
should adduce. It would come with a 
bad grace from that side of the House; 
and he thought the Government should 
give a sound and real reason, and not 
the sham reason that because the words 
occurred in other Acts of Parliament, 
therefore they should be maintained. 
It would be very hard indeed for any 
Member of the House to go to Ireland, 
if he agreed with the principles of the 
Land League, and ask the people of 
Ireland to organize in Constitutional 
form, when there was the risk of arrest 





under the words of the clause as it 
stood. Under some circumstances in 
Ireland, people excited by hunger and 
famine and all their concomitant cir- 
cumstances, would do things which they 
would never dream of under a more fa- 
vourable state of things; and he thought 
the words proposed to be left out 
in the Bill were very dangerous and 
ought not to be left in, while those pro- 
posed to be inserted were sound and 
legal in principle and in, practice. He 
pressed the Government to accept the 
Amendment, because the difficulty was 
to find out for what crime a man might 
be arrested, no proof being required, 
only reasonable suspicion that he had 
been guilty of high treason, treason- 
felony, or treasonable practices. He had 
no sympathy with any of those offences ; 
but he thought the House ought to lay 
down some definition, and that they 
could do by adopting the words pro- 
posed. They would then have some 
definite ground to go upon; and he 
hoped the Government would either 
give some better reason for retaining 
the words in the clause than old pre- 
cedents, or accept the Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 45; 
Noes 221: Majority 176.—(Div. List, 
No. 37.) 


Dr. COMMINS proposed, in page 1, 
line 9, to leave out from ‘‘of”’ to 
“order”? in line 12, and to insert the 
words— 

“Any agrarian offence being murder, man- 
slaughter, firing at the person, aggravated 
assault, assault endangering life, assault on a 
bailiff or process-server, incendiary fire or 
arson, taking or holding forcible possession, 
killing, cutting, or maiming cattle, levying 
contributions, demand or robbery of arms, ad- 
ministering unlawful oaths, intimidation other- 
wise than by threatening letters or notices, at- 
tacking houses, firing into dwellings, or assault 
on the police.”’ 

One reason why he made this proposal 
was that the offences described were 
well known, well defined, and tho- 
roughly defined; they were offences 
with which the Courts and the lawyers 
and the people of Ireland were tho- 
roughly acquainted. No person would 
fail to understand what those offences 
were when so described; every person 
would then know what to avoid, and, 
by knowing the law, would be able to 
rule and guide his conduct. But what 
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would any person understand by the 
words he proposed to have deleted ? 
Those words would cover anything that 
was an offence, no matter what the of- 
fence might be; they would, in fact, al- 
low suspicion of any kind to be used in 
justification of any proceedings through 
which a man might be imprisoned for 
18 months. The whole thing was in- 
artistic. They had heard that the Bill 
had been carefully drawn; but, if so, 
then it must have been carefully drawn 
to introduce the greatest amount of un- 
definableness. The words were— 

‘¢ Any crime punishable by law committed in 
a prescribed district, being an act of violence 
or intimidation, or the inciting to an act of 
violence or intimidation, and tending to inter- 
fere with or disturb the maintenance of law 
and order.” 


That was a most extraordinary descrip- 
tion of offences or suspected offences. 
He used so be under the impression, 
and he was so still, and until he heard 
something to the contrary very explicit 
he should remain under the impression, 
that nothing could be held punishable 
by law except something that interfered 
with the maintenance of law and order. 
He never knew any other test of crime, 
except that the act proscribed by law 
as a crime and punishable was an act 
which tended to violence or intimida- 
tion, or tended to disturb law and order. 
There was no other definition that could 
be given. An offence, however trifling, 
which should be visited by the infliction 
of a fine of ls., might, by the construc- 
tive ingenuity of a policeman or a magis- 
trate—for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary would, as a rule, not be 
able to look into all cases—be construed 
to be an offence which was to be dealt 
with under the provisions of that Act. 
Nearly all criminal offences were sup- 
posed to imply an assault; in fact, no 
offence was punishable unless it was an 
assault at Common Law. It must be 
what Blackstone called ‘‘the unlawful 
sitting upon some person.” Now, 
every assault was an act of violence ; so 
that in the Bill, as it stood, every offence, 
no matter what it might be, was included. 
The whole range of criminal offences 
might be brought underit. If a magis- 
trate chose to suspect any person of any 
crime, of whatever nature, he could pro- 
ceed against the alleged offender under 
that statute. Nor did the mischief end 
there. The Bill said—‘ Any act, being 
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an act of violence or intimidation.” An 
act of intimidation might be performed 
without a single movement of the body. 
The mere standing in a particular part 
of the street might be so. For instance, 
under the Masters’ and Servants’ Act, it 
was punishable for a man to stand op- 
posite a workshop or in the road where 
persons passed to their work. And, 
further, there-might be intimidation in 
the act of whistling, which had been 
alluded to already, where such whistling 
had had the effect of frightening a police- 
man or a process-server. Almost any 
possible act might, in fact, be construed 
into one of intimidation, and so come 
under the provisions of the Bill, and the 
offender might be punished for having 
committed a breach of the peace. So 
that, if that clause were to be construed 
in a large sense, it would certainly tend 
to the violation of law and order rather 
than the reverse. Such a wording as 
that of the present clause would leave 
the people exposed to the officious male- 
volence of a policeman, or the offended 
pride of a magistrate. Every person 
who was actuated by an evil motive 
might bring anyone under the Act, 
provided he only obtained the services 
of a policeman or magistrate. If the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary could himself look into all the cases, 
it would be different; but the working 
of the Act must, of necessity, be left in 
the hands of policemen, magistrates, and 
informers. He submitted that they were 
about to introduce an intolerable system 
into a civilized country. When law ruled 
in any country, one of the greatest pro- 
tections was that of protection to life and 
property. They were about to destroy 
that; for, by such a clause as that, 
life would not be worth living. No 
doubt, Ireland was not in so good 
a state as it ought to be; butif they 
passed that clause in its present form, 
matters would become a thousand times 
worse. It was only in the certainty of 
the Criminal Law, when the offences were 
strictly defined, so that the people knew 
what to avoid, and the punishment that 
would be incurred by a breach, that 
there was anything like proper liberty 
in any country. By introducing the 
words which he proposed, they would 
prevent the exercise of arbitrary power, 
and get some little guarantee that arbi- 
trary imprisonment would not be resorted 
to under the provisions of the Act. No 
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one knew what to avoid with the clause 
in its present form; and, therefore, it 
required amendment. No matter what 
was intended, it was capable of covering 
a power more arbitrary than any that 
was exercised in China, Persia, or Rus- 
sia. Therefore, he must impress upon 
the Government the desirability of ac- 
cepting the Amendment, as it would 
leave power in the hands of the autho- 
rities wide enough and amply sufficient 
to suppress offences against law and 
order. There appeared to be no rea- 
sou why the Government should wish 
to have the power of manufacturing 
offences upon any occasion which might 
arise. If they desired what they pro- 
posed—namely, simply to pass a mea- 
sure so as to put an end toa state of 
things which the existing law was sup- 
posed not to be capable of doing, the 
clause, as he proposed to amend it, 
would be quite sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Why did they want to have any 
hidden embers? Let the people see 
what their rights were, and what were 
the rights of their rulers, because the 
rulers should be restricted to the samo 
rights as they themselves had. Let 
them be able to provide against offences. 
He was fully of opinion that the people 
of Ireland were as peaceable and law- 
abiding as any other nation, if they only 
knew what the law was by which they 
were governed. Let them not hang the 
law so high that nobody could read it, 
nor use words that might be held to 
mean anything. He implored the 
Committee, in conclusion, to accept the 
Amendment which he then begged to 
move. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 9, to leave out from the word 
“ of,’’ to the word “‘ order,’’ in line 12, and in- 
sert the words “ any agrarian offence being mur- 
der, manslaughter, firing at the person, aggra- 
vated assault, assault endangering life, assault 
on a bailiff or process-server, incendiary fire or 
arson, taking or holding forcible possession, 
killing, cutting, or maiming cattle, levying con- 
tributions, demand or robbery of arms, adminis- 
tering unlawful oaths, intimidation otherwise 
than by threatening letters or notices, attacking 
houses, firing into dwellings, or assault on the 
police.””—(Dr. Commins.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘crime punishable by law committed in 
a prescribed district being an act of vio- 
lence,’ stand part of the Clause.” 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, I regret 
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that we cannot accept this Amendment. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman seems 
to consider it a small one; but it would 
appear to be one of very considerable 
extent. The words which he proposes to 
strike out are those which describe a 
class of crimes for which a man may be 
arrested. There can be no difficulty in 
applying the clause, for it distinctly 
states that the act, of the commission of 
which the man is suspected, must be a 
crime now punishable by law. It must 
be an act of violence or intimidation, 
and (not or) of a character which tends 
to disturb law and order. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposes to leave out 
of the clause altogether words which 
refer to a large class of crimes, such as 
those of inciting to the commission of 
crime. He deliberately omits from the 
clause a reference to those persons who 
have not the courage to commit the 
crimes, but incite others to do so. But, 
further, it seems to me that there is one 
fatal objection to the Amendment, apart 
from anything else, and that is that he 
confines it simply to the cases of agrarian 
crimes. If a murder was not agrarian 
—suppose, for example, the killing of a 
policeman in the streets of Dublin bysome 
Fenian conspirators, as has happened— 
it could not be brought under the Act. 
It is quite true that the unhapp y condi- 
tion of things in Ireland has arisen out 
of agrarian causes; but it has extended 
far beyond those borders, and it is, 
therefore, necessary for the Government 
to seek special legislation for preventing 
crime, whether agrarian or non-agrarian. 
The Amendment runs thus—‘‘ Any ag- 
rarian offence being murder, &c.”’ There- 
fore, no matter how serious the offence, or 
how much the peace of the community 
may be endangered, unless the Govern- 
ment are satisfied that its origin is 
agrarian, they could not proceed against 
it under that Bill. Moreover, it is not 
possible to accept the limitation that 
only the actual perpetrators should be 
brought within the scope of the Act. It 
is quite as necessary also to include 
accessories. Probably the hon. and 
learned Gentleman meant only to ex- 
clude threatening letters; but, as the 
Amendment runs, it seemed also to ex- 
clude firing into houses. No doubt, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
intend to exclude that classofcrime. As 
regards threatening letters also, my opi- 
nion is that they are about the most mis- 
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chievous form of intimidation that can 
be used—the most effective and the most 
cowardly—and, certainly, the Govern- 
ment are not disposed to accept any form 
of the clause which would exclude the 
power of proceeding against those who 
were suspected of manufacturing those 
terrorizing documents. We cannot ac- 
cept the Amendment. 

Mr. T.2P. O'CONNOR said, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law) 
had misunderstood his hon. and learned 
Friend’s Amendment. He did include 
the offence of firing into houses among 
acts of intimidation. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): It appears to 
me that the Amendment would not in- 
clude that offence. But I gave the hon. 
and learned Gentleman credit for not 
intending to omit it. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that 
his hon. and learned Friend had included 
in his Amendment every form of intimi- 
dation, with the exception of threaten- 
ing letters. He was sorry to hear the 
tone in which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had referred to the Amend- 
ment. It was a very reasonable one, 
and had been met with a distinct refusal 
from the Treasury Bench. He thought 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was making a mistake if he sup- 
posed that the Bill would not be more 
delayed if no Amendments were accepted 
than if the Government gave way upon 
some points. The real meaning of the 
Amendment was to exclude from the 
operation of the Act all offences except 
those against the person and serious ones 
against property. The justification for the 
Amendment was that the Returns which 
had been presented by the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleague the Chief 
Secretary were full of the most trivial 
cases. Some were “ maliciously burn- 
ing down haycocks,” ‘‘ breaking panes of 
glass,” and ‘spilling a barrel of tar.” 
According to that Act, a man could be 
imprisoned for 18 months for any such 
offence as that, an offence which would 
be met in this country by a fine of 2s. 6d. 
or 48 hours’ imprisonment. He was 
quite sure that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not give such 
a punishment for so trivial an offence ; 
but they must take the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman at his worst, and not 
at his best, where the liberty of a people 
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was concerned, and must have regard to 
the persons by whom the law would be 
administered. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that he could not con- 
sent to confine the operation of the Act 
to agrarian offences. But was it not to 
meet those that the Bill was introduced ? 
Was it not the case that agrarian offences 
were so different from ordinary ones that 
they could not get witnesses nor juries to 
try them; and that if they could get 
juries, they could not obtain a conviction? 
The fact was, that whereas ordinary non- 
agrarian offences showed a considerable 
proportion of convictions to offences, 
agrarian offences showed a considerable 
disproportion. Then why not exclude those 
offences on which they could already ob- 
tain convictions? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman made one observation which, if 
made earlier, would, he thought, have 
thrown a good deal of light upon the 
Bill. He said that a certain organiza- 
tion was extending its operations from 
agrarian to non-agrarian crime. He 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman to 
prove that. A great deal of what was 
termed agrarian crime in the Returns 
was notso at all. It was due to the de- 
ficiency of employment, especially in 
Galway and Mayo; but it was not true 
to say that crime was extending from 
agrarian to non-agrarian offences. He 
had an Amendment onthe Paper, to which 
he would refer the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. If the present one were not 
accepted, perhaps the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland might be able to see his way 
to accepting his (Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s) 
Amendment, which referred specially to 
the offences of attacking housesand firing 
into dwellings. He hoped, however, that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would beable to accept the presentAmend- 
ment, as it was more comprehensive. 
Mr. O'DONNELL said, he had lis- 
tened to the observations of the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, and it seemed 
to him that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s position to-day contradicted 
that which he had assumed on almost 
every previous stage of the Bill. If any 
conclusion was to be drawn from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s ar- 
gument, it was that the measure the 
Committee were asked to pass was in- 
tended to apply not merely to agrarian 
crime, but to every offence—that it was, 
in fact, to be a substitute for the entire 
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Criminal Law of the country. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman expressly 
objected to drawing any distinction be- 
tween agrarian murder and non-agra- 
rian murder, and asked the House, in 
contradiction to all the statements made 
by the Government on every previous 
stage of the Bill, to believe that Irish 
juries drew no distinction between them, 
and that the ruffian who killed his wife, 
or the highway robber who added mur- 
der to robbery, would enjoy all the 
popular sympathy that was alleged to 
surround the assassin of an evicting 
landlord or agent. If any such mon- 
strous statement had been made in sup- 
port of the measure in the first instance, 
he did not believe that even the Liberal 
Party would have consented to the first 
reading. They had been told again and 
again on every side that there was the 
broadest possible distinction to be drawn 
between agrarian and non-agrarian mur- 
der; and the Prime Minister, the Chief 
Secretary, and the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster had devoted their 
eloquence to the construction of special 
panegyrics and eulogies on the Irish 
people for that the process of the Jaw in 
Ireland was infallible when non-agra- 
rian crime was in question. For such a 
thing as non-agrarian murder, theft, or 
assault to pass without punishment was 
a thing incompatible with the very 
nature of the Irish peasantry; and it 
was only in the deplorable instance of 
agrarianism that there was any uncer- 
tainty about the punishment of an 
offender. The Attorney General for 
Ireland threw overboard all the most 
solemn assertions of his Chiefs, upon 
which they had obtained the consent of 
the House to the Bill so far as it had 
gone; and if there was any foundation 
for the extraordinary statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the measure 
would be a monstrous injustice to the 
mass of the people of Ireland, not 
merely from the point of view of public 
liberty, but from the point of view of 
the execution of the law. Instead of 
non-agrarian crime being punished by 
the Criminal Law, and severe imprison- 
ment, or penal servitude, or the death 
penalty being awarded to offenders, it 
was to be punished by 18 months’ im- 
prisonment, the culprits being fed on 
good diet, and being treated as persons 


awaiting their trial. Such a thing as» 


this would be a premium on the com- 
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mission of serious crimes, while persons 
suspected of lesser offences—owing to 
their liability to arrest without its being 
necessary to declare the nature of their 
offending—would be treated with ex- 
treme and undue severity. If the At- 
torney General for Ireland had stood 
up only to speak against time, being 
utterly regardless of what sort of argu- 
ment he trotted out before the Commit- 
tee, he could not have proceeded in a 
better manner; but if he had intended 
to defend the Bill, or to argue against 
the proposed Amendment, he could not 
have made a more feeble or self-contra- 
dictory speech. He agreed with the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman that 
direct and express incitement to crime 
should be dealt with on the same level 
as serious crime ; but the point was only 
trifling, as words to that effect could be 
retained in the Bill without detracting 
from the utility of the Amendment, as 
pointing out crimes of a specific nature. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
seemed to be determined to show how, 
within a certain space of time, he could 
crowd the largest possible amount of fal- 
lacies in opposition to the Irish Party in 
the House. He had told them that the 
agrarian organization was extending to 
non-agrarian cases; and if this were true, 
it would destroy the whole raison d’étre 
of that organization. Its popularity was 
owing to the fact that its sole object was 
to enable the people to prevent a certain 
class of persons from injuring their pro- 
perty; but, as a matter of fact, the 
more the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man proceeded in this matter the more 
hopelessly he became involved in the 
quagmire in which he asked the Com- 
mittee to embark along with him. He 
did not bring forward a single proof in 
support of his contention that the Land 
League was now becoming a League for 
defrauding everybody—the farmers, it 
was to be presumed, included—but, in 
default of proof, he threw the whole 
blame on human nature, for he said that 
it was the nature of great organizations, 
when once they felt their power, to ex- 
tend their operations to everything. On 
the strength of this argument, then, the 
Government might as well extend their 
Bill to every organization in the United 
Kingdom, because it was only in human 
nature that they should travel outside 
their proper sphere. If no more serious 
arguments could be brought against the 
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Amendment than those advanced by the 
Attorney General for Ireland, the Com- 
mittee would surely go some length in 
the direction of supporting the proposal. 
The Amendment could be rendered per- 
fect by including amongst agrarian of- 
fences not only murder, but direct in- 
citement to the commission of murder. 
In this form it ought to be acceptable to 
the Government, for it would arm them 
with all the power they required for 
putting down agrarian crime. The posi- 
tion taken up by the Irish Attorney Ge- 
neral was really a reductio ad absurdum, 
such as had never before been seen, not 
only in this House, but in the pages of 
the Irish comic Press; and the right hon. 
Gentleman had cast ridicule on the case 
of his Chiefs and Leaders, by giving his 
authority to one of the most monstrous 
and indefensible propositions ever sub- 
mitted to any Parliament or meeting. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR thought 
that if the Bill were carried as now 
drafted it would confer the most arbitrary 
power on those who had to administer 
the law. It would be impossible to 
frame any clause more indefinite in its 
scope, more far-reaching, and more cal- 
culated to give a perfectly irresponsible 
and despotic power to the Government ; 
for the provision, as it stood, would en- 
able them to arrest any person against 
whom they might choose to entertain 
what they might call ‘‘ reasonable sus- 
picion”’ of his having been directly or 
indirectly concerned in anything that 
might go to disturb the maintenance of 
law and order. Anyone engaged in a 
mere wrangle—a couple of fish-women 
on a Dublin quay, for instance—might 
be arrested under the Act, because they 
would be guilty of that which tended to 
disturb law and order. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (Dr. Commins) was clear and 
explicit, and covered all the ground 
which they could be reasonably asked to 
allow the Government to cover with 
these exceptional powers. Parliament 
had legislated against intimidation in 
England ; but the present measure was 
very different to English Acts—that 
dealing with trades’ unions, for instance. 
In the ‘‘ Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act,” it was provided that 
whoever should be guilty of certain con- 
duct for the purpose of compelling an- 
other person to abstain from doing or to 
do any lawful act should be punished. 
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This conduct was described most care- 
fully, and consisted of wrongfully or 
without authority using violence to or 
intimidating a person, his wife, or chil- 
dren, injuring his property, persistently 
following him about, hiding his tools, 
depriving him of them or hindering him 
in their use, watching or besetting the 
house or any other place in which he re- 
sided or carried on his business or hap- 
pened to be, following him in a dis- 
orderly manner in or through any road 
or street. They would see how careful 
Parliament had been to provide safe- 
guards to limit the power of those in 
authority to interfere with the liberty of 
the subject in England, in order not to 
injure the objects of trades’ unions or 
leagues who sought to reason or ex- 
postulate with others, but did not go 
the length of intimidating. Persons 
who went to the house of an individual, 
or to the place where he worked or 
carried on his business, or happened to 
be near to the approach to such house 
or place in order to obtain information 
should not, according to the Act in 
question, be watching or besetting within 
the meaning of the section. Had the 
Government been as careful to guard 
the liberty of the subject in Ireland in 
this Bill, as a previous Government had 
been to guard the liberty of the subject 
in Ireland? No; and the Government 
were asking for the fullest and most in- 
definite powers under an Act which was 
to be interpreted by the Irish magis- 
tracy, the Irish police, and the Irish 
Establishment in Dublin Castle. The 
Act would put power into the hands 
of a body of landlords, who were now 
waiting to ‘wreak their vengeance on 
their quondam serfs. Church-made law 
had been characterized as most objec- 
tionable, and this Dublin Castle-made 
law would be even more so—it would 
not be worth the name of law at all. It 
would be sacrificing the liberties of the 
people to the very class of men who had 
always treated them as serfs. 

Mr. METGE said, the Government 
had let the cat out of the bag, when 
he told them the Bill was not only di- 
rected against agrarian crime, but ordi- 
nary crime. For a long time he (Mr. 
Metge) had suspected this. Panegyrics 
had been uttered on the purity and 
virtue of the Irish people in everything 
but those matters which affected the 
landlord ; and it must be borne in mind 











that the landlords were the class who 
had to administer the law, and that the 
first use they would make of this Bill 
would be to protect themselves. He 
looked upon the Amendment as of great 
importance, not so much as regarded 
the scheduling of the crimes, but because 
the words— 


“ Inciting to an act of violence or intimida- 
tion and tending to interfere with or disturb 
the maintenance of law and order’’— 


covered every possible phase of the land 
movement now going on in Ireland. If 
these words stood as they were, no one, 
in face of such a penalty, would dare 
to say a word in favour of the move- 
ment, and no one would endeavour to 
moderate those who identified them- 
selves with the movement, because a 
person speaking on a Land League plat- 
form, however peaceful and law-abiding 
he might be, might have attributed to 
him words used by someone else, and so 
be brought within the category of “‘ rea- 
sonably suspected.” The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in his contradic- 
tory speech, had stated that the Bill was 
not directed against the Land League ; 
but he had gone on to say that crime 
had always dogged the steps of the or- 
ganization. If that could be proved, 
why did not the Government strike 
boldly at the Land League, instead of 
endeavouring to get at it covertly by 
such a clause as this? If the Bill passed 
in its entirety, it seemed to him that 
public meetings were at an end in Ire- 
land. Agitation must cease. No man 
would dare to stand up on a platform to 
support, in the most moderate manner, 
the principles he might have been sent 
to the House of Commons to advance. 
If such a law as this had been in force in 
Scotland last year, the present Ministry 
would not be sitting on the Treasury 
Bench, for every word uttered by them 
might have been taken as an incitement 
to an act of violence or intimidation. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Member that two Amend- 
ments after this we come to that which 
deals with ‘inciting to violence ;” 
therefore, the point cannot be discussed 
now. 

Mr. METGE said, he would bow to 
the ruling of the Chair; but, as he un- 
derstood the present Amendment, it was 
to leave out all the words from ‘“‘of”’ to 
‘‘ order,”’ 
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Taz CHAIRMAN: If I put that, I 
should shut out all: the hon. Members 
who have Amendments to those words. 

Mr. METGE said, if there had been 
any hon. Members present—and there 
hardly ever were when Irish questions 
were under discussion—he should have 
appealed to them to support his view of 
the question. 

Mr. DALY regretted that the speech 
of the Attorney General for Ireland was 
not delivered at an earlier period, for he 
had stated that it would be necessary 
under the Bill to punish crimes other 
than agrarian. Did the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman know that that meant 
that a person in Ireland reasonably sus- 
pected of a murder would be cast into 
prison for 18 months without any oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward his witnesses ? 
According to the newspapers, a young 
officer had recently been found dead at 
Chatham, and the circumstances were 
such that it was probable he had met his 
death at the hands of a murderer. A 
revolver was found, with five chambers 
loaded and one empty ; but the weapon 
was picked up such a distance from the 
body as hardly to justify the theory of 
suicide. The people in the house about 
the time the sad affair happened were 
Sergeant Gallagher, who had come to 
take in a uniform, and several female 
servants; and, without for a moment 
suggesting that any of these were 
guilty of murder, he would put it that 
they might be reasonably suspected. 
These people, then, if such a Bill as this 
were in force in England, might be ar- 
rested and cast into prison for 18 months 
without trial or opportunity of bringing 
forward witnesses to prove their inno- 
cence. He had no faith in Parliamen- 
tary agitation. Since he had been in 
the House of Commons, he had lost his 
faith in it; but he could not help think- 
ing enough of the common sense and 
common honesty of hon. Members above 
and below the Gangway on the Minis- 
terial side to believe that if the ideas of 
the Attorney General for Ireland on this 
question had been earlier promulgated, 
they would have shrunk from that blind 
obedience with which they followed the 
Government into the Lobby. The prin- 
ciple of the Amendment was undeniably 
fair, as it pointed out the offences which 
a man might not commit, or which, 
having committed after a certain period, 
he would know he could be arrested for. 
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These controlling words would be found 
beneficial ; but if they were to have the 
Act carried out under the direction of 
the Attorney General, it would be better 
to end further controversy by inserting 
an Amendment to say that anyone who 
committed any act whatever could be 
arrested. 

Me. FINIGAN thought that if the 
Amendment moved by the hon. and 
learned Member for Roscommon (Dr. 
Commins), and the schedule of crimes 
which he had placed on the Paper, were 
fairly looked into, the Committee would 
see that Her Majesty’s Government had 
a good opportunity afforded to them for 
showing that they were not animated by 
a feeling of Dictatorship or by the feel- 
ing of alarm which had been excited in 
England by their own announcement of 
crimes and outrages, and Fenian and 
other plots. It was a legal fiction that 
every man ought to know the law. Most 
men did know the ordinary law, al- 
though, perhaps, not from a legal point 
of view. They knew that certain crimes 
and immoral acts were prohibited by the 
law—that it was not right to murder a 
man, or to steal his property, or to inti- 
midate him. But when, as was now the 
case, they were introducing a peculiar 
coercive law into Ireland which might 
be used in a despotic manner, it was only 
fair that they should define what were 
the acts beyond the ordinary Statute 
Law for which a man was made punish- 
able. He thought this schedule of 
crime really covered everything that the 
Government and their supporters could 
desire to discountenance in Ireland. The 
schedule included any agrarian offence 
being murder. They all knew that if 
any man was arrested on reasonable 
suspicion for murder, that even after 18 
months’ detention he would be indicted, 
and a specific charge and evidence ad- 
duced against him. The same might be 
said of manslaughter, firing at the per- 
son, aggravated assaults, assaults en- 
dangering life, &. He had not had 
the happiness of attending many Land 
League meetings in Ireland; but when 
this Bill had been passed he proposed 
to go over there for the purpose of agi- 
tating in a thoroughly Constitutional 
manner. He should certainly ask the 
people of Ireland to continue their Land 
League organization ; but, at the same 
time, he had no wish or desire to incite 
anyone to the commission of crime, or 
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even to any act that would interfere with 
or disturb the maintenance of law and 
order. Probably he would only repeat 
some of the leading principles enun- 
ciated by the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; 
but how was he to know whether, in re- 
peating their strong Constitutional ar- 
guments, he might not be arrested and 
taken to prison on the suspicion of in- 
citing to treasonable practices? The 
suspicion might emanate from a police- 
constable, or any other person, and on 
information sent to the authorities at 
Dublin Castle, who would know nothing 
of him except as an opponent 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the hon. 
Member was not in the House when I 
explained that the Amendment only 
goes down to the words ‘‘act of vio- 
lence” as they stand in the clause. It 
is not, therefore, in Order to discuss that 
part of the clause which will come be- 
fore the Committee subsequently. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he was not in the 
House when the Chairman conveyed that 
intimation. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether a Question having once been 
put from the Chair, it could ve altered 
without the consent of the House? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
cannot have observed that, in order to 
protect subsequent Amendments, I only 
put from the Chair a certain number of 
words. This is a constant practice. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he was depre- 
cating the arrest of a man for treason- 
able practices, and was asking for a de- 
finition of such treasonable practices as 
would be held to be inciting to acts of 
violence or intimidation. He had no 
ambition whatever to become a martyr 
in an Irish prison for 18 months; but 
as long as he believed he was advocating 
Constitutional principles, it was only 
fair that he should know the exact na- 
ture of the crime for which he would be 
liable to be taken into custody. He 
maintained that the Government, by the 
ordinary Statute Law, could. preserve 
peace and order in Ireland without re- 
sorting to coercion at all; and if they 
would adopt the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Roscommon, they would do 
something, although he admitted it was 
but very little, to assuage the bitterness 
of feeling which the Bill was certain to 
create throughout Ireland. At present 
they were proposing to give to the Irish 

















people too much law and too little jus- 
tice. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had listened 
with great attention to the remarks of 
the Attorney General for Ireland, and 
the impression produced upon him by 
that speech was that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in regard to this measure, 
were very much in the habit of shifting 
their ground from time to time. When 
the Chief Secretary introduced the Bill, 
the right hon. Gentleman based its ne- 
cessity very much upon a list of agra- 
rian crimes which he had prepared, and 
if it was not intended to deal with that 
class of offences, there was no necessity 
for the Bill at all. It had been stated 
over and over again that the total 
amount of crime in Ireland was ex- 
ceedingly small, and crimes which were 
not of an agrarian character were not 
only very few indeed, but there was no 
difficulty in prosecuting the persons who 
committed them, and in obtaining a con- 
viction. The whole weight of the case 
raised by the Government was that there 
existed in Ireland a sort of crime which, 
though not serious in the aggregate, was 
exceptional, and from its exceptional 
nature it was desirable to introduce and 
carry into effect a stringent and excep- 
tionallaw. The learned Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland said that owing to the 
proceedings of an organization, which 
he did not name, but which they were 
acquainted with, crimes of an agrarian 
character had latterly become preva- 
lent, and had spread rapidly all over 
the country. But that was quite con- 
trary to the information supplied by 
the statistics, because it appeared that 
instead of agrarian crimes increasing 
they were, at present, greatly falling off 
in number. One of the points of the 
Government case was the number of 
threatening letters that were sent. Now, 
a great number of these threatening 
letters were mere practical jokes, and it 
was at all times a difficult thing to 
prove handwriting. An instance of this 
occurred to himself only a few days ago 
at the Post Office in the Lobby of the 
House. The postmaster there had seen 


his (Mr. Biggar’s) writing many times, 
and the other day that gentleman 
handed to him a letter, which was not 
fully addressed, and asked him if it was 
not in his handwriting. It seemed to 
him to be in his own handwriting, and 
he, therefore, opened it, when he found 
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that it was a letter written by his hon. 
Friend who had moved the present 
Amendment. He mentioned this cir- 
cumstance simply to show that where a 
question of handwriting was involved 
the evidence was most uncertain, and it 
was almost impossible to get positive 
proof. He, therefore, thought the Go- 
vernment ought not to insist on asking 
for extraordinary powers in regard to 
the sending of threatening letters. If 
there was a real bond fide suspicion that 
a man had committed an offence, it might 
be justifiable to ask for extraordinary 
powers; but it was going too far to ask 
for such powers under a mere suspicion 
that a man might have done something 
that was, under ordinary circumstances, 
perfectly incapable of proof. 

Mr. CALLAN remarked, that the 
Attorney General for Ireland had objected 
to the phraseology of the Amendment 
on the ground that it was far-fetched. 
The Amendment certainly excepted 
threatening letters from coming under 
the purview of the Bill. The Attorney 
General for Ireland possessed a thorough 
knowledge of the English language, 
and was acquainted with the use of 
the disjunctive conjunction, particularly 
as it was used in a Dublin lease, which 
was a splendidly-drawn evasion of the 
Land Act. He (Mr. Callan) did not 
think that a man should be liable to 18 
months’ imprisonment without trial on 
the mere suspicion of having sent a 
threatening letter. The detection of 
handwriting was a matter upon which 
there was the greatest diversity of opi- 
nion, even among experts. The man 
was a coward who would send a threaten- 
ing letter. He had himself received 
threatening letters, even in that House ; 
but was he, on a mere suspicion con- 
veyed to a detective, as to the writer, to 
have a particular man arrested? He 
only wished in some cases that he could 
discover the writer, not in order to de- 
nounce him to a detective, but that he 
might inflict summary punishment upon 
him for his cowardly act. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Ros- 
common had been verbally criticized ; 
but no substantial objection had been 
raised to the real gist of the Amend- 
ment. Her Majesty’s Government were, 
of course, enamoured of their own handi- 
work; but, as far as he was concerned, 
he would infinitely prefer the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 118 ; 
Noes 40: Majority 73.— (Div. List, 
No. 38.) 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR, in rising to 
move, in page 1, line 10, after the word 
‘ violence,’’ to insert the words ‘‘against 
the person,” said, the arguments in 
favour of his Amendment were very 
obvious, and, therefore, he trusted that 
it would meet with the acceptance of 
Her Majesty’s Government. As the 
words which he sought to introduce im- 
plied, his object was to limit the opera- 
tion of the Act to deeds of violence 
against the person. He did not think, 
although, of course, the protection of 
property was a most essential point, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider actscommitted against that were 
alone sufficient to justify him in bring- 
ing in a Bill to abridge the liberties of 
the Irish people. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would give him some en- 
couragement that he would be met half- 
way, he would be disposed to add to the 
clause two or three of the most serious 
offences against property. Still, he 
wished the Bill to simply be a protec- 
tion against violence to the person. The 
right hon. Gentleman knew that a seri- 
ous offence against property was easily 
traced, and that the offender, as a rule, 
received very little sympathy from 
others. Therefore, he thought that ex- 
ceptional legislation in such cases was 
quite unnecessary. One reason for 
thinking that the Amendment was very 
necessary was that there was already an 
idea prevalent in Ireland that the object 
of the Bill was to leave one class of pro- 
perty there unprotected for the purpose 
of protecting another class. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 10, after the word “ violence,” 
to insert the words “against the person.”— 
(Mr. T. P. O' Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN urged the 
necessity, in an Act so severe as this, 
that there should be no possible ground 
of misconception of the meaning of the 
Legislature in passing it. His hon. 
Friend’s object in proposing the Amend- 
ment before the Committee was that the 
operation of the Bill might be confined 
to acts of violence against the person. 
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Now, an act of violence against pro- 
perty under the lose phraseology of the 
Bill would be the breaking of a pane of 
glass such as was mentioned in the Blue 
Book, and the throwing of the pebble 
which broke the glass would be an act 
of violence also. Was it, he asked, con- 
tended that the House of Commons 
should waste 15 minutes in dividing 
upon the question whether the Govern- 
ment meant or did not mean that break- 
ing windows, or some act against the 
person, should remain the object of the 
Bill? If Her Majesty’s Government 
would pass an Act of this kind con- 
fessedly outside every Act of Parliament 
in existence, it was the duty of the Re- 
presentatives of the people against 
whom it was directed to take care that 
the phraseology should be precise, clear, 
and plain; and inasmuch as this Bill 
did not take the ordinary statutes for 
models or precedents, so they would not 
be content unless they had something in 
the shape of a safeguard to limit or 
define its application. He was aware 
that Her Majesty’s Government classi- 
fied as an outrage the breaking of a 
pane of glass in the widow Mulligan’s 
cabin, and he would like to know what 
he would classify as an act of violence 
when the Bill was put in force? Let 
Her Majesty’s Government say what 
they meant by an act of violence. If 
they meant whattheirsupporters thought 
they meant, all he wanted was to put 
words in the Bill which would pin them 
to that meaning. But it was clear they 
did not want to be pinned by any words 
at all. There was scarcely a phrase in 
the Bill that was not vague, loose, dan- 
gerous, and tyrannical, and inserted in 
order, under its powers, to give even 
wider scope to magisterial and police 
application of it than would appear on 
the face of the Bill. He would not go 
again into the whistling case ; but it was 
well known what magistrates and police- 
men would do in the way of suspecting 
an act of violence. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, having refused to -limit the 
Bill by any statute now in force, he and 
his hon. Friends were bound to pursue 
their efforts upon every line and dan- 
gerous phrase which it contained, in 
order to provide their people at home 
with something like protection against 
its unjust application. Supposing, even, 
that the previous Amendment had been 
conceded, he feared it would be of little 
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use, because no one could tell whether 
the Lord Lieutenant would be bound by 
those limitations in its application. Hon. 
Members would never be told on what 

rounds any man was arrested under 
this Bill. ‘The responsibility, therefore, 
of the Chief Secretary and the Lord 
Lieutenant was unreal, and Parliament 
would never know in what way the ex- 
traordinary powers it was now asked to 
vest in those Officials were used. Of 
course, a Bill might be passed in this 
way—‘‘ Resolved that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant may do as he likes.” And it 
would, in this case, amount to the same 
thing, for no one would be allowed to 
know how the Bill had been applied— 
whether to acts of violence against the 
person or against property. If anyone 
asked the Chief Secretary, next Session, 
whether it was for an act of violence 
against property or against the person, 
that, say Johnson, had been arrested in 
1881, the reply would be that he could 
not disclose the facts. He would like 
to be shown acase in which, during the 
last 20 years, out of the hundreds of 
persons arrested in Ireland under the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the Government had even disclosed the 
charge against the suspected person. He 
would only add, in conclusion, that this 
was a measure which out-Bombaed King 
Bomba and out-Heroded the Czar of 
Russia in the despotism which it would 
enforce in Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it would 
seem that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
believed himself to be discussing a pre- 
vious part of the clause, because in the 
portion of the Bill before the Committee 
the limitation for which he contended 
existed, and the crime was described as 
punishable by law. It was, therefore, 
difficult to understand why the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had taken so 
much trouble in this matter, seeing that 
he had expressed his opinion that it 
would all bethrown away. The limita- 
tion sought to be introduced was one 
which the Government could not pos- 
sibly accept. For his part, he should 
certainly regret that the House should 
accept this Amendment and limit the 
operation of the Bill to violence against 
the person, and to two or three offences 
against property which were very bad in 
themselves. He thought he had shown, 
in his opening statement, that the dread 





of these offences against property was 
one of the most effective means in Ire- 
land of intimidation, and of putting in 
foree the unwritten law of the Land 
League in place of the law of the land. 
For that reason, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment considered, if it was an offence at 
all, they should have it in their power 
to prevent people from intimidating 
persons in that manner. Of course, 
hon. Members who thought the Lord 
Lieutenant would allow any person to 
be arrested for breaking a pane of glass, 
and who voted against the second read- 
ing of the Bill, would also vote against 
the third reading; but Her Majesty’s 
Government believed that the Lord 
Lieutenant would cause to be arrested 
such persons as it was necessary to 
arrest for the peace of the country. He 
had over and over again stated, in con- 
tradiction of what had been so fre- 
quently urged, that it was not the police 
or the magistrates in Ireland who would 
put this Act in force, and he did not 
think there was any use in doing so 
again. He might, however, repeat that 
its provisions would be put in force, not 
by the magistrates or the police, but by 
the Lord Lieutenant and himself, as- 
sisted by their responsible Advisers. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. HEALY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had re- 
ferred to what had been done when the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India was at the Irish Office; but he 
scarcely thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man knew what was done at that time, 
and that if he wanted to re-assure Irish 
Members he should not refer to what 
had happened when his right hon. 
Friend ruled their country. What had 
happened then? An unfortunate man, 
against whom no charge was brought, 
and by whom no crime was committed, 
was kept in prison for two years, and he 
was only released when an hon. Member 
(Mr. Roebuck) drew attention to the 
case, and expressed his indignation that 
a man, who had never known what his 
crime was, should have been kept in 
prison in that way. Unless a limitation 
such as that proposed was admitted 
there would be further cases of that 
kind, and so history would repeat itself 
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in Ireland; and he thought when the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to what 
was done during the rule of his right 
hon. Friend he should make himself 
better acquainted with the facts. The 
Chief Secretary had stated that it was 
not the police and the magistrates who 
would have to carry out the Act. Of 
course, they knew it was not the police- 
man who would sign the lettre de cachet 
which would send a man to prison; but 
it was the police who would give the 
magistrate information upon which he 
would act, and that was the chief reason 
why they opposed the clause. How did 
they know what would be an act of 
violence in the magistrate’s opinion ? 
He had brought forward a case of a 
magistrate who had expressed his hope 
that the people of Ireland would soon 
get powder and ball. That he considered 
a distinct act of violence, but the Chief 
Secretary did not remove him for that 
great act of violence; and if the Chief 
Secretary took that view of what was not 
an act of violence when committed by 
one of his own friends, it was hard to 
say what would be an act of violence 
when committed by some unfortunate 
Land Leaguer. He could not under- 
stand what was the objection of the 
Chief Secretary to the proposed Amend- 
ment; but it seemed to him that the 
right hon. Gentleman, having stated 
that he would not consent to any verbal 
alteration of the Bill until the third 
reading, had forgotten that there was a 
Standing Order against any such pro- 
ceeding at that stage. The result would 
be that Radical Members who had voted 
on the second reading, on the under- 
standing that Amendments would be 
made at a subsequent stage, would be 
disappointed, and they would find that 
the object of the Chief Secretary was to 
get the Report stage of the Bill passed 
over. It was quite competent for the 
Government to carry on proceedings of 
that kind; but he submitted that it was 
unusual, and thut in endeavouring to 
get the Report stage passed over, the 
Government were acting on false pre- 
tences. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not keeping to the Question be- 
fore the Committee. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Question was, 
whether the words ‘‘ personal violence ”’ 
should be inserted in the clause, and he 
was endeavouring to show the desira- 
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bility of inserting those words. If the 
clause was only to apply to violence 
against property, he would ask the Com- 
mittee to consider how wide an area 
would be covered; and referring to the 
case of a telegraph wire having been 
cut, as an instance of an injury to per- 
sonal property, he said he supposed that 
the unfortunate man who was suspected 
by the police of that act would find 
himself sent for 18 months to Mountjoy 
Prison. That act might have been done 
by a schoolboy; but if they did not get 
the proposed words introduced into the 
clause, the man who was suspected of 
having amused himself by cutting tele- 
graph wires would be treated as having 
committed an agrarian crime. With 
regard to the view which the Executive 
in Dublin Castle would take of this 
question of violence, it was all suspicion. 
They simply would suspect a man of 
committing an alleged act of violence 
against property, and then they would 
get him imprisoned. The Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland had given an instance of 
a man who died at the Cork Infirmary, 
who was alleged to have had on his 
person marks of gunshot wounds, and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had as- 
sumed those to be reasonable grounds 
for suspicion. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
think I said that he was supposed to be 
one of the persons whom the constable 
shot at. 

Mr. HEALY, continuing, said, that 
was one of the men suspected, and if he 
had survived he would, no doubt, have 
got 18 months’ imprisonment; but the 
doctor of the Infirmary, who was a per- 
sonal friend of his, had written to him, 
and stated that this man had no gunshot 
wounds upon him whatever. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): The 
man who had no gunshot wound could 
not have been the man I referred to. 

Mr.. HEALY thought that if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had a cor- 
rection to make he had better reserve 
his correction till the conclusion of his 
(Mr. Healy’s) observations. The case 
he referred to was the one which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had men- 
tioned ; and it was in reference to that 
case that the doctor of the Infirmary 
had written to say that the Solici- 





tor General was entirely wrong. He 

















would not say it was a good job that 
the man had died; but, at any rate, 
his death had saved him from some 
inconvenience. And that was an in- 
stance of the reasonable suspicion upon 
which the Goverument intended to 
act. They refused to insert anything 
limiting the Bill, and would act upon 
such evidence as they got from their 
own people. He pitied the man whom 
the Solicitor General might suspect, for 
he would be in the position of the 
man at the Cork Infirmary. He pressed 
the Government to accept the proposed 
Amendment; and he expressed his rea- 
diness to give to the Solicitor General, 
privately, the letter he had received 
from the doctor, and some other letters 
bearing upon the case referred to. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that after the 
gracious speech of the Chief Secretary 
he felt, as the Act wus to be carried out 
under the personal superintendence of 
the Chief Secretary and the Lord Lieu. 
tenant, that the Act would be fairly 
carried out; and he was glad to know 
that one of his hon. Colleagues would 
move an Amendment putting that prin- 
ciple into actual words. But he would 
just mention an instance of violence 
against property which recently hap- 
pened in the county with which he 
was connected, and which, he believed, 
was to be placed in the category of 
agrarian outrages. There was a land- 
lord, who also happened to be, as was 
often the case in Ireland, a magistrate. 
He had an idea that he ought to be a 
duke, and that he was descended from 
a great ancient French family. He 
also believed that he had some right to 
the protection of a foreign Government. 
He had lately stated that on account of 
his magisterial position, and on account 
of his opposition to the Land League, 
he had been assaulted by threatening 
letters and by some papers which no- 
body could understand, and which were 
supposed to be the emanation of his 
own hand and brain. He also com- 
plained that a stone had been thrown 
through his window ; but he had been 
unable to prove that. And some of his 
own domestics had said that, labouring 
under some delusion, that gentleman 
went into his own garden and threw a 
stone into his own house. He (Mr. 


Finigan) believed that the people in the 
neighbourhood regarded that gentle- 
man as a decent and harmless man, 
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and would do him no wrong whatever. 
But supposing that magistrate, after 
the promise of the Chief Secretary, 
chose to send up to Dublin Castle a 
confirmation or a complaint against any 
particular Land Leaguer, and so get 
him imprisoned for 18 months, what 
remedy, in law or justice, would that 
man have? As the Chief Secretary had 
said that he would personally see the 
Act carried out, with the aid of the 
Lord Lieutenant, there was not much 
more need to go into the Amendments ; 
but he hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would consent to introduce, in 
actual words, the promise that he had 
made. 

Mr. LALOR reminded the Committee, 
that, under the existing law, any act of 
violence to property in Ireland, by fire 
or in any other way, had to be paid for 
by the tenant farmers of the district ; 
and it was impossible to believe that 
the tenant farmers could be so stupid as 
to be guilty of acts of violence, knowing 
that within a few weeks they would 
have tc pay for them. He, there- 
fore, urged the Government to bear in 
mind that the property of the landlord 
was fully protected under the existing 
law. 

Mr. GILL thought, that as the Bill 
under consideration was for exceptional 
legislation, the Government ought to 
yield the very small concession asked 
for in the proposed Amendment—-namely, 
that the crimes which were to come 
under the operation of the Act should 
be only crimes against the person, for it 
was very hard for a man to be sent to 
prison, not for committing a crime, but 
on the suspicion of committing a crime. 
Some of the crimes set forth in the Re- 
turns were of a very ridiculous nature. 
For instance, there was a case of some- 
one having cut three inches of hair off a 
heifer’s tail, and another of someone 
cutting the ear off a donkey. Such 
cases ought to be dealt with by the or- 
dinary law, without an exceptional Act 
of Parliament. 1f a man taken before 
a magistrate or a jury was convicted, 
he should be punished; but it was 
much too bad that a man should be 
liable to 18 months’ imprisonment, 
simply through some policeman send- 
ing word to Dublin Castle that he was 
suspected of cutting a few inches of 
hair off a cow’s tail. He was convinced 
that it would be impossible for the 
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Chief Secretary and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to examine every case, and that 
if some such concession as that sug- 
gested was not made in the wording of 
the Bill, very many men who were per- 
fectly innocent would be put into prison 
on the mere suspicion of some petty 
offence. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 42 ; 
Noes 128: Majority 86.— (Div. List, 
No. 39.) 


Mr. M‘COAN, in rising to move, in 
page 1, line 10, toleave out all the words 
from ‘‘ or,’’ to “‘ order,” in line 12, both 
inclusive, said, he moved the Amend- 
ment not with much hope of his sug- 
gestion being accepted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, but 
rather to elicit from him, once for all, 
a definition of offences included within 
those lines, which might have weight 
and authority in time to come. 

Mr. HERMON rose to Order. Had 
not the Amendment now proposed been 
moved already ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: It does not appear 
to me that the same Amendment has 
been already moved. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he proposed to 
omit certain words in the clause— 
namely, 

“ Or inciting to an act of violence or intimi- 
dation, and tending to interfere with or disturb 
the maintenance of law and order.”’ 

He did not think that there could be 
any form of words more vague and 
elastic than those he had just read. In 
a previous speech of the Prime Minister 
he had assured the House that that Act 
would not be used to curtail the right of 
argument. When he compared those 
words with the present clause, he con- 
fessed he regarded the terms of the 
clause with some anxiety. He should, 
therefore, like to elicit from the Chief 
Secretary a definition of what he re- 
garded as an incitement to an act of 
violence tending to interfere with the 
maintenance of law and order. An 
ordinary reader of those words would 
certainly think that they included that 
which the Prime Minister said the Irish 
tenant farmers would be free to practise 
—namely, to advise another not to pay 
more than a certain rent. Would it be 
illegal to attend a meeting of the Land 
League and say that the tenants should 
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not pay more than Griffith’s valuation? 
Such advice as that would clearly be an 
incitement to interfere and disturb the 
maintenance of law, for it would mean a 
breach of contract. He should be glad 
to hear the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary upon the 
point. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line-10, to leave out all the words 
from “ or,” to “order,” in line 12, both inclu- 
sive.—(Mr. M*‘Coan.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member has asked me whether, if he 
were to attend a meeting and advise the 
people not to pay more than Griffith’s 
valuation, that would be covered by this 
clause? Ido not think it would. I do 
not think that he would have committed 
an act of violence or intimidation, or 
would have incited to such an act. There 
seems to be a most extraordinary forget- 
fulness among hon. Members this even- 
ing. There is a difference between 
“and” and ‘‘or.” There must be an act 
of violence or intimidation, or the inciting 
to such an act, and tending to disturb, 
&c., not or tending to. Consequently, 
it is considerably limited. He could 
not accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to ask, as a 
point of Order, whether it was compe- 
tent to the hon. Member tc put that 
Amendment? There were several other 
Amendments which referred to the same 
lines, and he did not see how they were 
to be considered in the event of the pre- 
sent one being accepted. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: When the hon. 
Member brought me his Amendment I 
pointed that out to him, and he stated 
that he had conferred with his hon. 
Friends, and they quite understood that. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, the Chairman 
must have misunderstood him. He 
only referred to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. Red- 
mond). {*‘ Order!” | 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he was 
not quite sure whether he rightly under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary when he called attention to the 
fact that there was a great distinction 
between “and” and ‘‘or.” The clause 
stated that the act committed must be 
an act of violence or intimidation, or in- 
citing to such an act, and tending to 
interfere with or disturb the maintenance 
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of law and order. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that. acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation not tending to dis- 
turb law and order might be committed? 
What was the object of those words? 
Were they words of limitation or of ex- 
tent? Either they were necessary or un- 
necessary. If necessary, were they so in 
order to qualify the fact that acts of vio- 
lence orintimidation might becommitted? 
If unnecessary, why should they remain 
in the clause ? He thought that the Irish 
Members had a solid reason for being 
alarmed at those words. He had no 
wish to make any insinuation; but he 
would submit to the Treasury Bench a 
meaning which it was quite possible to 
put upon the clause, although it might 
be foreign to the minds of right hon. 
Gentlemen—namely, that a certain class 
of acts of violence or intimidation might 
be practised by the landlords, and that 


the Government wished to avoid inter- 


fering with those acts. If that were not 
so, why not remove the qualifying words? 
In the case of a recent prosecution for 
intimidation in County Bantry, it came 
outin the evidence that the Land Leaguers 
who had visited a tenant had not intimi- 
dated him at all, but that he was greatly 
intimidated by the magistrate and sub- 
inspector of police, when they came to 
take down his information. All classes 
should be treated alike under the Bill, 
and, in order to effect that object, he 
should desire to see the qualifying words 
struck out of the clause. 

Mr. REDMOND said, that as he un- 
derstood that he could not put his Amend- 
ment, he desired to state his reasons 
why he put it upon the Paper. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man can only speak on this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. REDMOND said, that, at any 
rate, the present Amendment and his 
own were so much the same that he was 
precluded from bringing his forward. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary had said that, in his opinion, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wicklow 
would not come under the operations 
of that Bill if he went to a public meet- 
ing and advised people not to pay more 
than a certain rent. But, in a case of 
that kind, it would not be the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman that would 
be taken, but that of the Law Officers of 
the Crown. The Law Officers had laid 
down plainly that such an act would be 
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one of inciting to an act of violence or 
intimidation. That being so, he could 
not accept the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Now if those words re- 
mained in the Bill, the House of Com- 
mons would practically be putting a stop 
to freedom of discussion, and preventing 
hon. Members of that House from going 
to their constituents and speaking freely 
and plainly to them. [ Cries of*‘ Divide! 4 
He could assure the Committee that i 

he had consulted his own feelings in the 
matter, he would not stand up there to 
advocate any Amendment in the Bill. 
He felt that it was useless, for the Go- 
vernment seemed determined to make no 
concession, and that it would be the 
more dignified course forthe Irish Mem- 
bers to withdraw from the discussion on 
the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Hon. 
Members might say ‘‘ Hear, hear!” but 
they seemed to forget that that kind of 
cheer showed clearly how difficult a set- 
tlemént of the Irish Question would be, 
as they absolutely declined to co-operate 
with the Representatives from Ireland. 
He had risen purely from a sense of 
duty to his constituents, and he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland to tell them 
whether his opinion upon the words re- 
ferred to in the Amendment agreed 














with the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. 

Mr. LEAMY was sorry that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland did not respond to the in- 
vitation which was extended to him 
courteously enough by the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down. He knew 
that Irish Members were lately put 
upon their trial by the Solicitor General 
on a charge of conspiracy, simply be- 
cause they had given that particular 
advice. If he were to advise 10 or 15 
tenants not to pay more than Griffith’s 
valuation, or not to pay any rent at all, 
and one of those tenants afterwards 
turned round and inflicted some injury 
upon some property, would he be held 
responsible for language which had in- 
cited to an act of violence? ([‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” from the Trea:ury Bench.| Right 
hon. Gentlemen said ‘‘ Hear, hear! ”’ so 
they agreed that that would be an act of 
violence or intimidation. ‘The mere fact 
of non-payment of rent was no criminal 
offence. Was it, then, a criminal offence 
to advise men to do what was not 
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criminal? If not, they would be per- 
fectly within the law. The advice tothe 
tenant not to pay more than a certain 
rent would be advice to him to refrain 
from doing that which the law allowed 
him to refrain from doing. Could he, 
then, be put in gaol for doing that which 
the law allowed him todo? But that 
advice, which was given by certain Mem- 
bers of Parliament in common with 
others, laid the foundation of one of the 
counts of the indictment in a trial lately 
held in Dublin. He submitted that if 
that clause were passed in its present 
state, its scope would depend upon the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
If the Bill became law, it would be im- 
possible to know what advice could be 
given to one’s constituents. If perfectly 
legal advice were given, and any person 
who listened to it should do something 
unlawful, it appeared to him that the 
adviser would be liable. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
stated that a person who gave advice 
would only be responsible for the natural 
consequences which flowed from that 
advice. He thought that, under those 
circumstances, an account ofthe difficulty 
which would exist as to those natural 
consequences, it would be almost impos- 
sible to give any advice at all. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had given one legal opinion, and he 
now wanted the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land to say whether, if Irish Members 
advised their constituents not to pay more 
than a certain rent, they would be held 
responsible for the consequences not 
directly resulting from that advice, and 
also whether they would be held guilty 
of a criminal offence if any act of vio- 
lence could, in the opinion of the Law 
Officers, be traced directly or indirectly 
to the advice given, if the advice was in 
itself legal ? 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
it almost unnecessary to press the Law 
Officers for an opinion, because they had 
understood that the Chief Secretary 
meant to act on his own responsibility 
in the matter. He did not appear to 
intend to attach any importance to the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
At the same time, there seemed to be no 
reason why the proposed Amendment 
should receive more attention than it 
had as yet received. In most cases the 
magistrates would rarely submit the 
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cases. It might be that they as well as 
their supporters would think themselves 
justified under that Actin using a certain 
amount of intimidation, not so as to in- 
terfere with the maintenance of law 
and order but, as they might consider, to 
maintain it. He thought it would be 
well to draw that clause so as to include 
acts of intimidation concerning what 
they might term legal acts as well as 
those that were illegal. It was only too 
notorious that there was a wholesale 
legal intimidation in Ireland. Certainly, 
under that Bill, it would seem that the 
Government were of opinion that inti- 
midation in support of law and order 
was quite proper. However, he thought 
that a clause of that sort might fairly be 
looked at from the point of view of the 
hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. Red- 
mund), and it would only have been 
courteous had the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land replied to him. 

Mr. HEALY said, that it had been 
laid down that the advice could not be 
given to tenants with regard to the pay- 
ment of rent. He had often given such 
advice, and he should do so again. It 
was a Law Officers’ crime only, and, 
therefore, he had no scruples with re- 
gard to it. He had visited last winter 
a district in Cork—Adrigoole—where he 
was informed by the priest that the en- 
tire population of the parish, except 
about 20, were on the relief list as famine 
stricken. It was not only nc crime for 
them not to pay rent, but it was their 
duty not to pay it. It was possible for 
these poor people to be reduced to a 
condition of famine again this spring. 
[ ‘* Question !’’} Those whocried ‘‘ Ques- 
tion!’ could not have studied the Ques- 
tion, and he was happy to see that the 
Chairman did not agree with those hon. 
Members who considered that what he 
was saying was outof Order. The Irish 
Members told these poor people to break 
their ‘‘ sacred contracts,’’ and intended, 
when they returned to Ireland again, to 
advise them, if threatened with famine, 
to pay no rent. Not only did they think 
it right, but they considered it their duty 
to give this advice. It might be said 
that they would be “disturbing law and 
order.” For the law and order that had 
existed in Ireland for the last few hun- 
dred years he had a great contempt, and 
he would have very little hesitation in 
doing a great deal to disturb the main- 














tenance of that law and order. This 
was all he had to say on the question. 

Mr. FINIGAN wished the Govern- 
ment would altogether withdraw, or sub- 
stitute some more definite phrase for, 
this ‘‘inciting to an act of violence,” as 
it was a most difficult thing to say what 
wasor what was not an ‘‘act of violence.”’ 
Did the right hon. Gentleman mean an 
incitement within the ordinary law, or 
an incitement to an act of violence as it 
might be translated by a magistrate or 
a police-constable? A person might say 
the most Constitutional thing possible 
which might be translated by these au- 
thorities into an incitement to an act of 
violence. Really, the hon. Member for 
Waterford had raised a very serious 
question, and the Government ought to 
make some answer to it. If the Govern- 
ment were interested in the maintenance 
of law and order in Ireland, they ought 
to put in the measure some clause under 
which landlords would be prevented 
from evicting tenants who had not the 
means of paying their rent, and then 
they might justly introduce a provision 
to prevent one tenant coercing another, 
and thereby preventing him from obey- 
ing the law. What was sauce for the 
tenant ought to be sauce for the land- 
lord, and he hoped the Government 
would see their way to bring in a Bill, 
not only against tenants, but also against 
landlords who 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is travelling altogether outside the Ques- 
tion before the Committee. 

Mr. FINIGAN only wished to say, in 
conclusion, that he placed confidence in 
the declaration of the Chief Secretary 
that he would, personally, see that the 
Act was properly carried out. 

Mr. GRAY said, the question put 
to the Government by several hon. Mem- 
bers seemed to be a very simple one, and 
one to which they were entitled to an 
answer. Supposing Land League meet- 
ings were held in Ireland after the pass- 
ing of the Act—meetings of a similar 
character to those of which hundreds 
were held during the autumn — and 
speakers gave the tenantry advice not 
to pay rent beyond Griffith’s valuation, 
although at the same time strongly 
counselling abstention from acts of vio- 
lence—supposing they told the people to 
offer only such passive resistance to the 
law as consisted in refusing to carry out 
a civil contract, would they be liable to 
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arrest? It must be remembered that 
very eminent persons had declared these 
arrangements between landlord and 
tenant not to possess the essentials of con- 
tracts, as the two parties to them were 
not dealing on equal terms. Supposing 
in the future hon. Members gave the 
advice to the tenantry of Ireland that 
hundreds of men, who were not desirous 
of coming in contact with the law of the 
land, had given in the past, and that 
advice was followed, and a great many 
evictions occurred, and, in spite of their 
condemnation of all acts of violence, 
some crimes were committed, would the 
consequences of those crimes attach to 
such hon. Members? That was what 
he was anxious to get at. Were 
words in themselves innocent and 
outside the operation of the Act, because 
consequences ensued which were not 
fairly to be expected from the advice 
given atameeting? If he himself were 
to attend a meeting, and say to the 
people—‘‘I advise you, until a settle- 
ment of this question is brought about, 
not to pay rent above Griffith’s valua- 
tion,” or ‘‘I advise you,-under existing 
circumstances, to pay no rent at all, but 
you must not in any way oppose the 
execution of the law;” and if a riot 
were subsequently to take place in con- 
sequence of evictions, would he be held 
responsible for such riot? Would his 
words be judged by themselves, or would 
they be judged in connection with the 
consequences which he had endeavoured 
to guard against? The Attorney Gene- 
ral, no doubt, would be able to give 
him an answer which would leave him 
precisely as wise as he was before ; but he 
thought the Irish Members were entitled 
to a straightforward answer for the rea- 
son that in a month or two cases in point 
would probably arise. He had been so 
confused by the speeches of the Prime 
Minister and the Chief Secretary, that he 
could not comprehend whether, in their 
minds, there was any intention to punish 
men who went on speaking at public 
meetings under this Act. He could see 
that the Act might easily be used for 
that purpose ; and although, in some of 
their speeches, Ministers had stated that 
it would not be used for the purpose of 
arresting prominent members of the 
Land League, he gathered from the 
ready cheers with which some part of 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Waterford was received that it would be 
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used for that purpose. He wished to 
know how far the Act was to be used to 
put down public speaking in Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not 
know that anything I could say would 
be more explicit than the words of the 
Bill itself, and I am quite sure that no 
one understands the words better than 
the hon. Member himself. He is per- 
fectly well aware of the meaning of the 
words ‘‘ inciting to an act of violence or 
intimidation.” 

Mr. GRAY: And ‘‘ tending to inter- 
fere with the maintenance of law and 
order.”’ 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Yes; and 
“tending to interfere with the main- 
tenance of law and order.’’ The hon. 
Member puts a very difficult case, and I 
should advise him to keep well within 
the limits of the law. The hon. Gentle- 
man put the case of giving some advice, 
and seemed to suppose that the result of 
giving that advice would be that the 
people would use force and intimidation. 
fe No, no!”] Well, he expressed him- 
self as though that would be the natural 
result. I think it would, in that case, 
be very difficult to decide whether it was 
not inciting to an act of violence or in- 
timidation. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, this was 
a case on which they required a little 
more satisfaction from the Attorney 
General for Ireland, as it really 
touched the root of the whole Land 
agitation, and affected every word that 
was said on a Land League platform 
in Ireland. He was of opinion that, 
morally and legally, they had a perfect 
right to tell the tenants not to pay 
beyond a certain amount.of rent. He 
did not know whether the Attorney 
General would agree with him as to his 
law ; but he was quite certain as to the 
morality of such advice. Here was a 
case similar to that just put before the 
Committee. He attended a Land meet- 
ing, and found in the district in which 
it was held that, owing to a bad harvest, 
or a succession of bad harvests, the rents 
which at one time were reasonable, had 
become exorbitant. Well, he argued that 
by the Land Act of 1870 the tenants had 
become co-partners in the soil with the 
landlords ; and, this being so, as in a 
commercial concern where no profits had 
been earned none could be divided. Al- 
though the capital would not be touched, 
the tenants were not bound to suffer all 
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the loss—it must fall equally on both 
partners. He saw the Prime Minister 
shook his head, dissenting from this 
proposition; but, at any rate, he (Mr, 
O’Connor) wished to ask whether he 
was within his rights, or was going to 
be thrown into prison, for advising the 
tenantry not to pay rent or to pay only 
what was fair? If that was considered 
illegal advice, and would bring him 
within the Act, he had a perfect right 
to be warned. He dared say he should 
be obliged, not many days after this Act 
was passed, certainly within some period 
during its continuance, to address his 
constituents or some body of the Irish 
people on the Land Question. He wished 
to know what were the limits under 
which he would be addressing the people, 
as he did not wish to be sent to prison 
if he could well avoid it? As he did 
not wish to break the law, he wished to 
know what was the law? He would 
address this question to the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) drew the hon, 
Member’s attention to the words ‘‘rea- 
sonable suspicion.” 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, if the 
right hon. and learned Member would 
answer him on his legs in the ordinary 
manner he would be obliged to him. 
There were some Members on the op- 
posite side of the House who had a 
conscientious objection to the payment 
of tithes ; and supposing ore of them 
went, during the existence of a Coercion 
Bill, and said to his co-religionists— 
“This tax is an immoral and unjust 
tax; it is contrary to your religious 
doctrines and moral feelings. As law- 
abiding subjects you are bound not to 
break the law; but you are bound, as 
moral men, not to actively assist it. 
Therefore, I call on you to give a passive 
resistance to the tax.’’” Would such aman 
be imprisoned? He (Mr. O’Connor) gave 
the same advice on the Land Question. 
He did not wish his constituents to get 
into the hands of the police; but he 
said to them—‘“‘ Your rent has become 
exorbitant owing to the state of the 
times; the law deprives you of your 
right of co-partnership in the soil which 
you have had for centuries, and which 
the Prime Minister has recognized, and 
you are therefore bound in morality not 
to assist in carrying out the law; don’t 
resist evictions, but don’t pay an unjust 

















rent; don’t buy or bid for land from 
which another person has been evicted, 
because thereby you become a partici- 
pator in the immorality of the law.” 
The Irish Members required something 
like a definite answer as to the legality 
of such advice, and really the statement 
of the Chief Secretary was no answer at 
all. The idea of telling hon. Members 
that they had better be careful not to go 
beyond the limits of the law! These 
jokes, no doubt, relieved the tedium of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s duties, and 
the Committee, no doubt, welcomed the 
evidence of a new power and talent in 
the right hon. Gentleman ; but this was 
really a serious business they were deal- 
ing with, and hon. Members wanted 
something besides such answers as these 
from a Member of the Government. It 
was evident from what the Chief Secre- 
tary had said, both with regard to this 
and several other Amendments, that he 
wished to have a large reserve power in 
this Bill. It was a very convenient thing 
in political controversy to have the means 
of stopping the tongue of an opponent 
by putting that opponent into prison. 
The right hon. Gentleman, he was sure, 
would shrink from anything like an un- 
fair exercise of the provisions of the Bill ; 
but it was a very convenient thing for 
him to know that if the hon. Member for 
Carlow, or any other Irish Member, be- 
came obstreperous, he could silence him 
by putting him in gaol. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY wished to 
add this view of the question to the 
views which had been already presented 
to the Committee. In respect of other 
Acts of Parliament, the subject had this 
security, that when they were to be en- 
forced they went before the Courts of 
Law for interpretation. Under the Oo- 
ercion Act the Irish people would be 
deprived of that security, because the 
provisions would not be construed by a 
Court of Law. There would be no ap- 
peal to a Court of Law. The Act would 
be carried out according to the will and 
pleasure of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, and the only appeal they 
would have would be to the House of 
Commons, which they knew would not 
be an appeal under which it would be 
possible for them to discuss the construc- 
tion of the Act. They were, therefore, 


entitled to have the Act construed here 
now, because the persons who would 
have to administer it were present, sur- 
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rounded by their Law Officers, They 
were entitled to this all the more because 
the Act was one interfering with the 
highest rights of the people. 

Mr. BIGGAR was afraid, that if the 
Bill passed in its present form an ex 
parte statement to the effect that a person 
was afraid to pay rent, because, if he 
did, he might suffer some injury, might 
involve someone else in difficulties. The 
person who made such a statementclearly 
would have some interest in misleading 
the landlord. The Bill would proceed 
too far unless amended, as they would 
see on recollecting what had occurred at 
Cork a short time ago. Three friends 
of his—two of them hon. Members— 
were prosecuted for alleged intimidation, 
the prosecutor having in the first in- 
stance, in his er parte statement before 
the magistrates, told them what they 
considered sufficient to justify them in 
sending these gentlemen fortrial. When, 
however, the prosecutor was subjected to 
cross-examination, he was not able to 
substantiate the charge he had made. 
It appeared that the accused had only 
told him not to pay more than a certain 
amount of rent, and that they had never 
intimidated him. The words, as they 
appeared in the clause, were too vague, 
and under them a man could be im- 
prisoned for advising a person to take 
too much drink, if the person who fol- 
lowed that advice got into a street row 
and broke the peace. The Government 
should accept the Amendment, because, 
otherwise, it would be impossible for any- 
one to live in Ireland without putting 
themselves in such a position that the 
Chief Secretary could ‘‘ reasonably sus- 
pect’ them of having broken the law 
or incited someone else to break it. 

Mr. Gray here rose—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
has already spoken. 

Mr. GRAY: I intend to conclude 
with a Motion that is in Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
has already spoken. 

fr. GRAY: I am about to move that 
you do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
has not the power of making that Mo- 
tion, having already spoken on the 
Question before the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
was useless for the Irish Members to 
offerarguments in support of any Amend- 
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ments, as the Government were not open 
to reason, having made up their minds. 
The Government had behind them a 
plastic majority, who would outvote the 
Irish Members on every occasion. It 
was no use for them to move Amend- 
ments, and it appeared to him that there 
was a much better way for the people of 
Ireland to meet the Bill. The answer of 
the Irish people to the refusal of the 
Government to accept so reasonable an 
Amendment as the present should be an 
universal and immediate strike against 
the payment of allrent. That would be 
a direct and simple way of meeting the 
Government attack on the liberties of 
the people, and he hoped they would 
adopt it. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them that the magistrates and the 
police were not to administer the law in 
Ireland, and said—‘‘ You should have 
confidence in me and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant.”’ Well, he (Mr. ArthurO’Connor) 
did not attempt to disguise his utter want 
of confidence in the Chief Secretary and 
the Lord Lieutenant. He had never seen 
anything in the Chief Secretary to induce 
him to have the least confidence in his 
judgment or knowledge of the law. To- 
night the ‘right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to be at sea with the Law Officers of. the 
Crown, and already during the progress 
of the Bill he had changed his mind more 
than once. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to confine his remarks 
more closely to the Amendment before 
the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
right hon. Gentleman asked the House 
to have confidence in him, especially in 
regard to the mode in which he was 
likely to interpret the clause. But he 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) wished to know 
what was the exact amount of confidence 
that was to be reposed in the right hon. 
Gentleman, and what that confidence 
would involve ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: TI have already 
told the hon. Gentleman that he is speak- 
ing wide of the Amendment. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
any attempt to speak to the Amendment 
seemed to be very much like trying to 
walk on a greased pole. If he was not 
allowed to adduce anything by way of 
illustration to his argument, he failed to 
see what use there was in addressing 
the Committee at all. Before he sat 
down he wished to point out that the 
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right hon. Gentleman had not answered 
the question put to him by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Meath 
(Mr. A.M. Sullivan) as to the necessity or 
non-necessity of the words ‘‘ tending to 
interfere with or disturb the maintenance 
of law and order.” Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had abstained from answering 
that question for a simple and obvious 
reason. They could not answer it, and 
they dare not answer it. In order to 
give them time for reflection, he would 
move now that the Chairman report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sitagain.”—(Mr. Arthur 
O‘ Connor.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that I report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. At this hour (10.30) I con- 
sider that that is a Motion for the pur- 
pose of Obstruction, and I shall put it 
forthwith. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I have not 
heard the Question. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I am quite 
in Order. Ihave not heard the Ques- 
tion. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The glass has 
not yet run out. 





Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 28; 
Noes 214: Majority 186.—(Div. List, 
No. 40.) 

Original Question again proposed, 
“That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Clause.”’ 


Dr. COMMINS said, the last division 
was, he believed, intended to extract 
from the Government an interpretation 
of what they meant by the words they 
proposed to retain in the clause, and that 
interpretation had not yet .been given. 
There were many reasons why the Go- 
vernment should give such an interpre- 
tation as would satisfy the House and 
satisfy also the country. It was too late 
now to discuss the principle of the Bill, 
as that principle had already been de- 
cided on the second reading. He was 
sure that a large portion of the peo- 
ple of England would object to have 
these arbitrary and despotic forms 
passed, unless they were framed in 
Constitutional language. This was 4 
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Constitutional country, and no exercise 
of despotic power was allowed. By the 
clause as it stood, the powers of the 
magistracy were restricted, and they had 
no discretion allowed tothem. The ob- 
ject of the Irish Executive appeared to 
be to obtain despotic power to the ex- 
tent of enabling them to subject every- 
body in Ireland to 18 months’ imprison- 
ment, explained by no rules or previous 
decisions, entirely unfettered by any- 
thing whatever—even by a discretion 
that could be questioned. The words 
were ‘‘ inciting to an act of violence or 
intimidation.” Was a person using or- 
dinary language, and held to be con- 
sistent with all the privileges of address- 
ing a public meeting on a platform, or 
elsewhere—was such a person to be held 
liable for the act of another person, who 
was entirely acting on his own responsi- 
bility ? Was one man to shelter him- 
self under the alleged language of some 
previous speaker, and say that it was an 
incitement to a breach of law and order? 
Was he to be allowed to make another 
criminally responsible in order to shelter 
himself? Suppose that a speaker ad- 
dressing a Land League meeting or any 
other political meeting in Ireland, 
stated that, under certain circumstances, 
it would be legitimate for a tenant to 
refuse to pay an exorbitant rent, 
would he be allowed afterwards to 
lessen the criminality of the act by 
pointing out that the language had 
been used on some other occasion by 
some other person? He wished to 
know whether the Act in that respect 
was to be retrospective or not? He would 
put acase that might happen. In this 
country, at this moment, there was a 
class of contracts which had been as 
much liable to observation, and even to 
judicial condemnation, as any contract 
between an Irish landlord and his 
tenants. Bills of sale were often drawn 
up that were of a most inequitable cha- 
racter. They were frequently as in- 
equitable, as hard, as cruel, and as un- 
Christian as any agreement between an 
Trish landlord and his tenant. Every 
day they had solicitors, counsel, and 
others advising persons to refuse to 
carry out the conditions of those bills of 
sale; and when an appeal was made to 
a Court of Law, there was, at least, one 
learned Judge who was willing to hear a 
complaint, and to use the power with 
which the law had invested him in pre- 
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venting the holders of these bills of sale 
from oppressing the unfortunate people 
who had given them. But a solicitor 
who would advise resistance to a bill of 
sale would, in Ireland, under this Bill, be 
liable to arrest and 18 months’ imprison- 
ment, for inciting to an act which tended 
to disturb the maintenance of law and 
order. Yet the advice given by a soli- 
citor under such circumstances had the 
sanction of a distinguished English Vice 
Chancellor ; and he wanted to know how 
a parallel case—for there were thousands 
of cases in which contracts quite as un- 
equitable were made between the Irish 
landlords and their tenants—would be 
dealt with in Ireland, when this measure 
became law? Would an act which, in 
England, was approved and sanctioned 
by the judgment of one of the highest 
Judges in the land, be sanctioned in the 
case of a solicitor who advised the non- 
payment of rent under an unequitable 
contract in Ireland? He wished to see 
in the Bill something that would tie up 
in words the discretionary power that 
was to be vested in the hands of the 
Executive. If he were prepared to in- 
trust his liberty to any man he would 
intrust it to the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General; but he would will- 
ingly intrust it to no man; and if they 
were to not have guarantees of legal re- 
striction and provisions contained in 
direct words in the Act,-they ought to 
have, at least, a guarantee or assurance 
to prevent a man, whose honour they 
could not trust like they could trust that 
of the Attorney General, from carrying 
out the provisions of the measure in a 
tyrannical manner. 

Mr. METGE said, it appeared that 
the Irish Members were in so much dis- 
grace with the Government that they 
were not to get an answer to a clear and 
simple question. Were they to be sent 
back to Ireland without any assurance 
at all as to the restrictions which this 
measure would place upon their liberty ? 
Be it remembered that the Act was to be 
put in force on the mere word of any- 
one who declared to the Lord Lieutenant 
that he suspected a person to be guiliy 
of one of the crimes enumerated. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had told the House that he had 
drawn up the Biil with the greatest care 
and attention, and not in a rough or 
hasty manner. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had thought over every word of 
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the Bill he must have considered its 
legal consequences; and all the Irish 
Members asked of him was to give them 
an expression of his opinion as to what 
those legal consequences were. He ap- 
pealed again to the right hon. Gentle- 
man not to allow the discussion to close 
without giving the Irish, Members the 
satisfaction of knowing how far they 
might go without bringing themselves 
under the provisions of the Act. This 
appeal seemed to be very amusing to 
hon. Members on the Treasury Bench. 
Manyof them had gone as far themselves 
without having any Act of Parliament 
to restrict their rights of public speak- 
‘ing. They had even stirred up a spirit 
of agitation in Ireland without fearing 
any consequences from the law. So far 
as he was personally concerned, he 
honestly declared in that House that he 
would not be restricted by any Act. 
He would go as far as his duty directed 
him ; and in wishing to know what were 
the limits of the Act, he asked for the 
information as a matter of justice to the 
people of Ireland, and not for his own 
individual liberty, which would not be 
restricted by any Act. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE regretted that 
the Irish Members were unable to obtain 
an explanation from the Government; 
and if his hon. Friend pressed his 
Amendment to a division he should 
certainly vote in support of it. He did 
not share the view which, many of his 
hon. Friends appeared to have, that this 
Bill would have much effect in checking 
the land agitation. He was sure that 
it would have no such effect. Indeed, 
he had heard a declaration from the 
Government that the Bill was not in- 
tended to affect the land agitation, and 
that they would still be quite free to 
preach the most revolutionary doc- 
trines. He certainly did not entertain 
the slightest apprehension that the Bill 
would shake the land agitation. 

Mr. GILL thought the Irish Mem- 
bers were entitled to an answer from 
the Government to the question they 
had asked in regard to what would 
bring Irishmen under this law. He 
held a letter in his hand which had 
been written within the last few days 
by a Roman Catholic Bishop in Ireland, 
which, by a loose interpretation of this 
clause, would render the right rev. Pre- 
late as much liable to be arrested as 
any man in the country. He showed in 
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the letter that a great number of the 
contracts that were in existence in Ire- 
land were inequitable and unjust, and 
of a kind that ought not to be kept. To 
show how extremes met, he might also 
quote a passage from an English writer, 
a Positivist, in The Contemporary Review 
this month. If he were to use the same 
words on a platform in Ireland as those 
he found in The Contemporary Review, he 
would certainly be liable to be arrested. 
The writer was Professor Beesley, and 
he said— 

“To talk of an agreement between a Con- 


naught landlord and a Connaught tenant as one 
of contract is contrary to common sense.” 


These were the words used by a gentle- 
man who called himself a Positivist. 
The Roman Catholic Bishop said— 

“ A contract is a sacred engagement volun- 


tarily entered into between two parties free and 
independent of each other.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot see how 
either of these extracts bear upon the 
Question before the Committee. 

Mr. GILL said, his line of argument 
was that, according to the interpretation 
of the clause they were now discussing, 
any one might be arrested for advising 
others not to be bound by their con- 
tracts; and he wanted to show that many 
of these contracts might be considered, 
by a loose interpretation of the Act, as 
binding or not binding. He would not, 
however, pursue that line of argument, 
because he thought he had sufficiently 
shown what his object was. But he 
thought they ought to know, especially 
in reference to the present agitation, to 
what lengths the Irish people might go. 
Some time ago, the right hon. Gentle 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and also, he thought, the 
Chief Secretary himself, said that this 
Bill was not intended to interfere with 
the legitimate agitation of the Land 
League. The opinions expressed in the 
language he had quoted were the result 
of the legitimate agitation of the Land 
League; and he thought Her Majesty’s 
Government ought to give some assur- 
ance as to how far the Irish people 
might go in that agitation without ren- 
dering themselves liable to the clutches 
of the law, as it would be administered 
under the Coercion Act. 

Mr. BYRNE considered the Bill was 
drawn in a manner by no means clear ; 
and it was only fair to ask that it should 














be made clear, in order that the people 
should be prevented from committing 
an offence that would bring them within 
its operation. He assumed the Irish 
people would still have the right to as- 
semble in public meetings, and that hon. 
Members would have to address their 
constituents, from time to time, upon 
various subjects connected with the Land 
Question in Ireland. That would be his 
duty; and having a desire to keep within 
the law himself, and to advise his con- 
stituents to do likewise, it appeared to 
him that the question asked by his hon. 
Friend was entitled to a clear and fair 
answer. If it was not intended to inter- 
fere with the right of public meeting in 
Ireland, some emphatic statement should 
be given on the part of the Government ; 
and the sooner it was done the better it 
would be for the interests of the Govern- 
ment and the peace of the Irish people. 
He wished the Government would act 
on the principle of giving no one an op- 
portunity of breaking the law unless it 
was done intentionally. If proof of the 
offence were contemplated by the Bill 
there would not be such a necessity for 
having the law precisely defined; but, 
inasmuch as reasonable suspicion was 
the only ground of arrest, he thought 
the language of the Act should be made 
perfectly clear to the people who would 
be subject to its operation. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government said they were as 
desirous as Irish Members were of go- 
verning Ireland wisely and well; and if 
these were their intentions the question 
of his hon. Friend was certainly one 
which, in an Assembly of sensible Gentle- 
men, ought to receive a reply. 

Mr. DALY said, he intended to ask a 
question of the Premier, which he was 
entitled to have answered, if he was to 
subjected to the imposition of that ex- 
ceptional law. He wished to know what 
was meant by the words ‘tending to 
intimidate” or disturb the maintenance 
of law and order. He would recall to 
the right hon. Gentleman his own words, 
and ask him whether, in these days of 
coercion, the Irish Members could fol- 
low the line he himself marked out for 
them? The right hon. Gentleman used 
these words— 


“Tf you will take these words and weigh 
them, I say they bear out in the strictest sense 
the definition of my right hon. Friend, that we 
aim by this Bill, and aim solely at the perpe- 
They 


trators and abettors of outrage..... 
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do not in the slightest degree justify the. 
suspicion that we are interfering with the liberty 
of discussion. I will go further. We are not 
attempting to interfere with the licence of dis- 
cussion. ‘There is no interference here with the 
liberty to propose the most subversive and re- 
volutionary changes. There is no interference 
here with the right of associating in the further- 
ance of those changes, provided that furtherance 
is by peaceful means. There is no interference 
here with whatever right hon. Gentlemen may 
think they possess to recommend and bring 
about not only changes of the law, but in cer- 
tain cases breaches of positive contract. Iam 
not stating these things as a matter of boast. I 
am stating them as a matter of fact. I must 
say it appears to me that it is a very liberal state 
of law which permits hon. Gentlemen to meet to- 
gether to break a contract into which they have 
entered, and yet liberal as that state of things 
is, there is no interference with it whatever by 
this Bill.””—[8 Hansard, cclvii. 1686-7.] 

They were bound toassume that a Gentle- 
man of the Premier’s great experience 
spoke what he meant, and he wished to 
know whether they were to be at liberty 
to do what he indicated? Her Majesty’s 
Government were setting up an unknown 
law, and were refusing to indicate the 
line of conduct which would keep people 
from breaking that law. He had a right, 
therefore, to demand from the Attorney 
General for Ireland what interpretation 
he placed upon the words in question; 
and, no matter what amount of impa- 
tience was manifested by the Committee, 
it was only due to Irish Members that 
the right hon. Gentleman should rise in 
his place and explain. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he did not take 
part in the last division, because he did 
not approve of such a Motion being 
made so early; but he was not the less 
indignant, as an Irish Member, at the 
studied insult conveyed by the reticence 
of the Government, and at the obstruc- 
tive tactics pursued in the House with 
the sanction of the Government. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not see how 
the hon. Member is speaking to the 
Question before the Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wanted to get 
an answer to the question put so often. 
As he would have to return to Ireland 
and do his duty to his constituents there, 
he wished to know from the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown how far the 
liberty of the subject would be pre- 
served to him. The Prime Minister 
stated that the Bill was not intended to 
put down the Land League, nor free- 
dom, nor even licence of speech. The 
question was whether a rampant, tyran- 
nical majority-——[‘‘ Order !’”] 


2E2 |Zhird Night. | 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to the words 
which he has now used, as they are not 
within the usual courtesies of the House. 

Mr. CALLAN contended that the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
had not been courteous to Irish Mem- 
bers, inasmuch as they had declined to 
give an answer to a fair question; and 
he maintained—although it might not be 
courteous to say it—that their conduct 
was a studied insult and their tactics 
obstructive. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 237; 
Noes 48: Majority 189.—(Div. List, 
No. 41.) 


Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR proposed to 
insert, after the words ‘‘law and order,” 
the words ‘‘nothing in this Act being 
held to interfere with liberty of discus- 
sion or association.” 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN rose to Order, 
and asked whether an Amendment in 
his name should not be taken first ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
had an Amendment; but the Committee 
have decided to go on in this order. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN submitted 
that he was not precluded from moving 
his Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. 
learned Member is mistaken. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR, resuming, 
said, the interpretation of the clause 
might be perfectly apparent to the Law 
Officers of the Crown; but he wished to 
make it perfectly clear. On the autho- 
rity of several speakers from the Trea- 
sury Bench, he took it that the Govern- 
ment had no desire to interfere with 
freedom of speech at public meetings, 
or with association. The Prime Minis- 
ter had said that there was no ground 
for interfering ‘with the preaching of 
particular doctrines, even when the 
preaching of such doctrines might be 
taken to interfere with contracts; and 
the’ Prime Minister, having said that, 
could not, he thought, object to it being 
embodied in the Bill, for the interpreta- 
tion of the Act would not regulate the 
working of the Act; but the interpreta- 
tion of the Law Officers and the magis- 
trates, and any other persons who 
would have to carry out the Act. The 
words he proposed would be a barrier 
against the ill-use of the Act, and, at the 


and 
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same time, would not overload it with 
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unnecessary words. They were the 
more necessary because the interpreta- 
tion of the Prime Minister had not been 
sanctioned by the Attorney General or 
any of his Colleagues ; and consequently 
the people of Ireland would be left un- 
protected unless those words, which 
seemed to represent the meaning of the 
Premier’s speech, were added. 


Amendment proposed, 

in page 1, line 12, to insert ‘‘ nothing in this 
Act being held to interfere with liberty of dis- 
cussion or association.’’—(Mr. T. P. 0’ Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I should like 
to ask the hon. Member whether he 
seriously proposes the insertion of these 
words ? 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: Certainly. 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): The clause 
would then run thus :— 

“‘ Any person may be arrested and detained 
upon reasonable suspicion of his being guilty of 
any crime punishable by law, being an act of 
violence or intimidation, or the inciting to an 
act of violence or intimidation, and tending to 
interfere with or disturb the maintenance of law 
and order,”’ but “nothing in this Act shall be 
held to interfere with liberty of discussion or 
association.” 


So that the proposition is this—a man 
may be arrested upon suspicion of being 
guilty of any crime, violence, or intimi- 
dation known to the law, or of inciting 
to any such crime; but nothing in the 
Act shall authorize the arrest of any 
person who incites to a crime of violence, 
or is believed guilty of the offence of in- 
timidation in any of its forms, provided 
it is done in wholesale in an address to 
a public meeting, or in pursuance of a 
combination for such guilty purpose. It 
seems to me that the circumstances thus 
relied on by the hon. Member as ground 
for exemption from the Act tend to in- 
tensify guilt of the party rather than 
diminish it. It surely will not be gravely 
contended that because the incitement to 
crime—let us suppose, to murder—comes 
in the course of a speech at a public 
meeting, therefore the man who thus 
incites to murder is not to be arrested. 
Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the 
Irish Members agreed that if a man in- 
cited to murder or assassination he must 

















suffer for it; but, in their judgment, the 
Bill was calculated, through the Irish 
magistracy, to strike down agitation on 
the Land Question. This he stated to 
put them right with the Committee, for 
they were offering all the resistance they 
could against what they believed would 
strike at public agitation and drive 
people to Ribbon societies and secret 
agitation. Mr. Froude had said that in 
Treland landlordism was tempered by 
assassination. He knew Conservative 
Members of the House who considered 
that a deadly incentive to violence in 
Ireland; but because it was said, or 
written, by Mr. Froude it was no harm. 
It was equivalent to saying that 
‘but for assassination, you know what 
landlordism would be. The dread of 
assassination holds the hand of the 
tyrannical landlord.” A speech was 
made by an agitator who, pointing to 
the condition of the Irish tenantry, 
said— 

“Tf Ireland were removed a thousand miles 
away all this would be changed, or the landlords 
would be exterminated by the vengeance of the 
people.” 

Was that an incentive to crime and 
violence? Was that a speech in sup- 
port of law and order? No; but it was 
made by a Member of the present 
Cabinet before the anger of his soul 
was tempered by Office, and when he 
was proud to be denounced as an agita- 
tor. By the Bill, with its fatally loose 
phraseology, with its deadly snare in 
every line, with its ambiguity, intended 
to give no protection, the Premier was 
going to do what Lord Wellesley had 
shrunk from doing when, with Ireland 
red with blood, and with 186 murders 
in one year, he said—“ I will not throw 
the Irish people into the hands of an 
angry magistracy.”” He and his hon. 
Friends resisted every word of the Bill, 
because they believed that before the 
Ist of June the Government would un- 
derstand their fear that the Bill would 
drive the people into conspiracy in the 
mountain hut and in the Ribbon lodge. 
The Attorney General for Ireland had 
asked the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) whether he was 
serious in his Amendment. He would 
also ask his hon. Friend if he was 


serious in thinking he would pin the 
Government to indorse the genial words 
of the Prime Minister, uttered to smooth 
the passing of the Bill. They would do 
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nothing of the kind; the Prime Minister 
should be free to speak in the kindly 
way he loved; and if any man were 
brought within the lines of the Act 
within two months, or less, poor protec- 
tion it would be to him to say he trusted 
to the words of the friend of Neapolitan 
prisoners. His hon. Friend might as 
well not move his Amendment, for de- 
ceived and false would be the hope of 
the Irish peasant of finding the words 
of the Prime Minister put into any 
Amendment to protect him from the 
suspicion that would dog his steps if 
he attended a Land League meeting. 
The Amendment was scoffed at by the 
Attorney General, who asked the hon. 
Member if he was serious in thinking 
that the Prime Minister was in earnest. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it was a joke; but it was a 
very solid joke, at the expense of the 
liberties of the Irish people. The Amend- 
ment was an attempt to put into the Bill 
words uttered by the Prime Minister in 
protection of public liberty and public 
agitation ; and the time might come to 
pass when the Prime Minister would 
understand the anxiety displayed by 
some hon. Members — anxiety which 
they would display over every word of 
the Bill—to protect public agitation in 
a country which had been too long 
honeycombed by secret societies. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH pointed out that 
a lawful assembly might be a crime 
punishable by law, for it had been held 
in 1820, in the case of the ‘‘ King and 
Hunt,” that a meeting held for a lawful 
purpose, but attended by large numbers 
of people, might be an unlawful assem- 
bly, and a meeting calculated to overawe, 
and intimidate, and to disturb the main- 
tenance of law and order. The present 
Justice Stephen, in his Digest of the 
Criminal Law, quoted Lord Chief Justice 
Holt’s decision that it was quite certain 
that a meeting convened for a particular 
purpose, and a perfectly lawful purpose, 
attended in large numbers, and at which 
speech was used, although not inciting 
to direct acts of violence, might be held 
to be an unlawful meeting from the 
numbers attending it and the effect of 
the speeches on people of reasonably 
firm and courageous disposition in the 
neighbourhood. As the Government did 
not intend to interfere. with meetings, 
he thought that, even if they could not 
adopt the Amendment, they might insert 


[Third Night.] 
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words in the Bill which would prevent 
its being applied in such a case. He 
did not believe the Government would 
so apply the Bill; but he submitted that 
the House should not enact a measure 
on the faith of what they might do, but 
on the consideration of what any Go- 
vernment that might be in Office during 
the continuance of the Bill might do. 

Mr. WARTON said, the Amendment 
came within Lord Palmerston’s defini- 
tion of dirt. It was ‘‘matter in the 
wrong place,” for it ought to be at the 
end of the Proviso to read correctly. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR expressed his 
willingness to put the Amendment in 
any part of the Bill if the Government 
would accept it. 

Mr. O’DONNELL had no doubt that 
the Amendment would be strenuously 
opposed bythe Government, for the same 
principles which had led them to intro- 
duce the retrospective clause, and thus 
cast a snare about the feet of the people, 
would lead them to persist in having the 
Bill as vague, and extended, and un- 
definable as possible. The Bill would 
not be interpreted by the Chief Secre- 
tary or the Premier, but by the Law 
Officers of the Crown; and he contended 
that it should not be left to any of those 
right hon. Gentlemen to interpret it. It 
was the policy of the Government to 
prevent anything like accurate defini- 
tion, for they wished to have the arm of 
coercion over the whole of the country ; 
and if the hon. Member for Galway 
thought that by introducing words 
taken textually from the speech of the 
Premier he could bind the Prime Mi- 
nister by his own words, he would show 
himself singularly susceptible to hallu- 
cination. He would, therefore, advise 
his hon. Friend to choose other words, 
for he believed any words other than 
those of the Premier would have a better 
chance of acceptance by the right hon. 
Gentleman, who could explain away his 
words, and repudiate even his own re- 
pudiations. 

Dr. COMMINS expected the Amend- 
ment would meet the same fate as others 
had -met; but he entered his protest 
against the continued persistence of the 
Government in maiataining the de- 
spotic character of the Bill. Every 
attempt to reduce it from being the most 
complete and all-absorbing Act ever 
passed was met with the same persistent 
and dogged resistance. The Law Officers 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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knew the effect of the wide and unde- 
fined character of the Bill; but they de- 
clined to tie up the hands of the under- 
lings in Ireland, who would have to im- 
pose the Act on the people; they de- 
clined to have anything likea definition, 
or anything like a limitation of the 
power to imprison for anything, or for 
nothing at all. It had been well observed 
that the Law Officers would not only 
have the interpretation of the Act. He 
was afraid nobody but the policeman 
and the resident magistrate would inter- 
pret the Act. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not see how 
the observations of the hon. and learned 
Member are connected with the question 
of freedom of discussion. 

Dr. COMMINS, continuing, said, the 
great check upon a law that was op- 
pressive was that it could only be en- 
forced by prosecution and indictment, so 
that legal interpretation might be put 
upon it; but the proposed Bill would 
dispense with that safeguard. There 
would be neither indictment nor sum- 
mary procedure; and the only thing 
there would be to guide the Chief Secre- 
tary in his interpretation of the Act 
would be the information of the police 
or the magistrates, and he would have 
to adopt their interpretation of it. If a 
Judge at Assize, or of aCounty Court, had 
the interpretation of the Act, with evi- 
dence and legal argument before him, 
there would be some guarantee that it 
would be interpreted aright and accord- 
ing to well-known principles of Consti- 
tutional law; but he was afraid—in fact, 
what he complained of was, that there 
would be no such check on the inter- 
pretation of the Act. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member has not yet come to any 
application of his remarks to the Ques- 
tion before the Committee. 

Dr. COMMINS, continuing, said, 
what they wished was to give a guide to 
those who would have to interpret the 
Act, by inserting the words proposed in 
the Amendment. He was afraid that in 
the absence of such words as those the 
Act would be interpreted with reference 
to the informations and the speeches of 
Judges at the Assize. Some of those 
speeches were, in Lord Campbell’s 
words— 

“ Not only illegal and unconstitutional; but 
such that the foreman would have a right to 
stand up and contest them.” 














Tn its present form, the Act would work, 
he believed, even more oppressively 
than it appeared to them likely to do 


then. 

O’SHAUGHNESSY said, the 
matter was getting more confused every 
moment. It was sufficiently confused 
when the explanation of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General was made, and it was more 
so then. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had refused that 
evening to answer a question put by 
the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) 
as to whether a certain speech—there 
had been many such during the agita- 
tion — could be brought within the 
Act. Some words of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment were read, in which he laid down 
the amount of licence which might be 
given. Inasmuch as no answer had 
been given to the hon. Member for 
Carlow, the hon. Member for Galway 
City proposed to insert certain words 
which had been used by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister. These 
words had been deliberately rejected. 
Was that a fair thing to do with the 
people of Ireland? Under the circum- 
stances, all they could do was, solemnly 
in that House, to call attention again to 
the words used by the Prime Minister, 
when he told them what the Act meant. 
Here were the words of the Prime 
Minister— 

‘We are not attempting to interfere with the 
licence of discussion; there is no interference 
here with the liberty to propose the most subver- 
sive and revolutionary changes. There is no 
interference here with the right of associating 
in the furtherance of those changes, provided 
the furtherance is by peaceful means. ‘There is 
no interference here with whatever right hon. 
Gentlemen may think they possess, to recom- 
mend and to bring about, not only changes of 
the law, but, in certain cases, breaches of posi- 
tive contract.”—[3 Hansard, cclvii. 1686-7.] 


Let the Representatives of Irish and 
English landlords in that House listen 
to those words, and be witnesses when 
the time came. He did not know 
the source from which the hon. Member 
for Galway obtained that report. Now 


was the time for a correction to be made 
if there were any inaccuracy. 

Mr. M‘OOAN said, that that further 
Amendment had been foreed upon them 
by what, he took leave to say, meaning 
no personal disrespect, was the indecent 
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tleman the Attorney General to answer 
a question previously. [Oh, oh!”’] 
He would adhere to the word ‘‘inde- 
cent.” That refusal had compelled them 
to appeal from him to his Chief, the 
Prime Minister. If the meaning of the 
words was compatible with a declara- 
tion of their rights he was content. It 
would become the candour and dignity 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister to tell them what were their 
rights under that Bill. No man desired 
to keep within the law more than him- 
self; but, at the same time, he had 
dutiesto perform towards his constituents, 
and he, therefore, would respectfully ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister if they might understand that 
they might reconcile his words with 
those of the Bill as it then stood ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise asa matter 
of courtesy to the appeal made by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, because the 
question is quite independent of the 

demand which has been made upon my 
right hon. Friends to introduce into the 
present Bill explanatory words which 
we believe not to be necessary, and 
which, we are afraid, might be mis- 
chievous. I will take the speech 

which has been last made. I under- 

stand the hon. Member to ask me whe- 

ther I abide by the explanation, which I 

made for the information of the House, 

of what I conceived to be the scope and 

purport of the Bill before it was in the 

hands of Members. I see no reason 

whatever why I should recede from, or 

modify, those words. Those words were 

never seen or read by me, and the 

report is not one authorized by me. At 

the same time, the only criticism I make 

on the report is this—that, so far as my 

memory goes, I never had the presump- 

tion of undertaking to determine what 

the law was with regard to liberty of 

association, or persuading other persons 

to break their contracts. But what I 

did intend to say, and what I believe I 

did say, was, that whatever the law was 

upon that subject, whatever rights Gen- 

tlemen might think they possessed, they 

were not interfered with by the present 

Bill. I have not had the advantage of any 

communication with those who are better 

informed than myself; but, at any rate, 

I abide by those words, subject only to 

the explanation I have now given, which 

does not at all affect the point at 





refusal of the right hon. and learned Gen- 





issue. 
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Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS: AsI 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, the Bill is not in- 
tended to interfere with whatever may 
turn out to be the existing law. He 
does not wish to go beyond that. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Ido not con- 
cede that any matter connected with 
the question of the liberty of association 
for the purpose of dealing even with 
contracts is interfered with by the present 
Bill. But what the existing law is, is 
not for me to decide. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR observed, that 
he was responsible for the quotation 
from the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, which he had carefully copied 
from Zhe Times newspaper of January 
29th. The report and the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman were contra- 
dictory in the most essential points. 

Mr. HEALY could only say that he 
believed that the words of the Prime 
Minister had had a good deal to do with 
the votes of hon. Members on the second 
reading. If the Governmentadhered tothe 
statement of their Chief, why did they 
not accept the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend? An Amendment should, at any 
rate, be passed to explain what they 
really did mean, and what meaning, of 
all the contradictory ones given by 
different Members of the Treasury 
Bench, was to be accepted. Now, how- 
ever, that the Government own that the 
words were cutting against themselves 
they were anxious to shuffle out of the 
difficulty. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister then endeavoured to 
place a different construction upon the 
same words that he had uttered on a 
previous occasion. If the Bill were 
passed in its present shape the Irish 
people would be in a pretty plight, for 
they would be completely at the mercy 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General had said that men could 
only be arrested for crimes known at 
Common Law. The Government ought 
to have no objection to introduce into 
the clause, and into the warrant, the 
eager law which, it was alleged, had 

een broken. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is not speaking to the Amendment before 
the Committee. I must ask him to con- 
fine himself to that Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY said, that the Committee 
did not appear to appreciate the spirit 
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of the Amendment. Its object was to put 
into the Act of Parliament words which 
had been used by the Prime Minister. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: In order 
that I may not be misunderstood, I wish 
to say that I did not rise before for the 
purpose of embarrassing the Govern- 
ment, but to make the matter absolutely 
clear. I understood the Prime Minister 
to say that he did not pretend to lay 
down what the law was; but that if a 
meeting, such as had been alluded to, 
were unlawful now, it would be unlawful 
under the Bill; and that if it were lawful 
it would still be so after the passing of 
that Act. 

Mr. GRAY said, he did not take the 
despondent view of the situation that 
the hon. Member for Wexforddid. He 
hoped that the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. T. P.O’Connor) would withdraw his 
Amendment after the explanation of the 
Prime Minister. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had made an explanation of the ob- 
jects of the Bill upon the debate for 
leave to bring it in; and they had been 
endeavouring, for the last two hours, to 
obtain some confirmation of the views of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
had shown a great lack of courtesy ; but 
that courtesy had been subsequently dis- 
played by the Prime Minister himself. 
The right hon. Gentlemen had main- 
tained a rigid silence, apparently with 
the object of exasperating the Irish 
Members. However, the right hon. 
Gentleman had now in Committee in 
effect confirmed what he had before 
stated as regarded the scope and inten- 
tions of the Bill; and it must be remem- 
bered, as regarded the Amendment, that 
what they had to look to was not so 
much the precise terms of the clause, 
but in what light certain occurrences 
would be regarded by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary and the 
Lord Lieutenant in their own province. 
He believed that the expression of opi- 
nion from the real author of the Bill, 
who was ultimately responsible for it, 
would be held to mean in Ireland that 
the Government did not intend to inter- 
fere with the ordinary public meetings. 
He was inclined to place reliance upon 
what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had stated ; and he hoped 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Oonnor) would 
withdraw the Amendment. 
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Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR said, that, with 
the permission of the Committee, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had a similar 
Amendment on the Paper; but he had 
not intended to move it. But, before 
that one was withdrawn, he should like 
to be permitted to say a few words with 
regard to the principle at issue— 
namely, the right of public meeting. 
He thought the Government would 
readily agree that the general principle 
upon which that Bill was based was, 
that it should come into operation 
when legal evidence could not be had. 
Where reporters attended, and there 
were large audiences, it would be per- 
fectly easy to get evidence. However, 
the evidence of reporters should always 
be subjected to examination. For in- 
stance, in County Cavan a police con- 
stable gave evidence with regard to 
notes that he had taken at a meeting. 
A priest who was present saw the con- 
stable take note of words having an 
objectionable meaning without adding 
the context, which went materially to 
modify and explain those words. Such 
evidence was, therefore, incorrect, and 
should, for that reason, he believed, be 
subjected to scrutiny. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Masor NOLAN 


Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had an Amend- 
ment before that of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
of the hon, Member comes afterwards. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it was an Amend- 
ment to leave out the words “ threaten- 
ing letters.” 

THe CHAIRMAN: That was in- 
cluded in the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Dr. Commins). 
The hon. Member cannot, therefore, 
move it. 

Mr. GRAY rose to a point of Order. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Roscommon was that threatening letters 
should be included. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It was just the 
reverse. 

Mason NOLAN hoped they would 
agree to his Amendment. Its object 


rose to move an 


was that if a man should be in England 
or any other part of the United King- 
dom, except Ireland, it would not be 
lawful for the Government to issue a 
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magistrate’s warrant to bring the man 
to Ireland for having committed an 
offence, and there to punish him under 
that Act. Such cases had occurred under 
the Westmeath Act, and it was obviously 
totally opposed to the spirit of the pre- 
sent Bill. If the Law Officers of the 
Crown could not see their way to agree 
to his proposal, of course his Amend- 
ment would fall to the ground; but he 
believed they would have no difficulty 
in doing so. During the War in 
America, that kind of arrest had been often 
resorted to, men having been arrested 
in the South and sent to the North for 
punishment. It would be better, he 
believed, and more consonant with Eng- 
lish freedom, if, when a man reached 
this country, he was exempt from the 
operation of the Act. In his opinion, it 
would be most unwise for men who were 
suspected to be driven to America. He 
should be quite satisfied if they were 
driven as far as England. The class of 
men he had in his mind were the farmers 
who had joined the land agitation ; and 
these, even if the Amendments moved 
by the Irish Members had been carried, 
could be arrested by the Lord Lieutenant 
if they remained in Ireland. For them 
to be exiled to England would be punish- 
ment, to a certain extent; but from 
there they would be able to communi- 
cate readily with their friends, and 
manage their farms and look after their 
families by correspondence. If they 
were not allowed to come to England 
they would be placed in a much more 
painful position. If he was driven to 
America he would not be able to manage 
his affairs at home, and he would not be 
able so easily to communicate with the 
authorities, and, on promising to remain 
quiet and not give offence, obtain per- 
mission to return to his own country to 
live free from arrest. There were de- 
grees of banishment. In Russia it was 
considered a much more severe thing to 
be banished to a remote part of Siberia 
than to a near part, and with the 
Romans the severity of banishment was 
measured by the distance the exile was 
sent away from Rome. So in the case 
of the Irish farmers; and he trusted 
that the Amendment would be accepted, 
so that they might not be banished to 
America. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 13, after the word “ Ireland,” 
to insert the words “ Provided, That such person 


[ Third Night.] 
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is in Ireland of his own free will, and has not 
been recently brought to Ireland in legal cus- 
tody.”—(Major Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘Thatthose words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GRAY wished to ask the Attor- 
ney General whether, in the event of a 
warrant being issued by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for the arrest of a person for an 
offence, or supposed offence, committed 
in Ireland, and after the warrant was 
issued and before the arrest took place 
the person sought to be apprehended 
left for England, the warrant could be 
sent over to England, indorsed by the 
Home Secretary or proper authority, 
and executed in this country? An or- 
dinary warrant, he was aware, could be 
so executed. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Law): Does the hon. 
Member mean a warrant under this 
Bill? [Mr. Grav: Yes.] The warrant 
would not run in England. Of course, to 
issue a warrant, asin the ordinary course 
of law, for the mere sake of getting a 
man brought to Ireland to arrest him 
under the special powers of this Act, 
would be an abuse of the ordinary law. 
He did not believe cases of this kind 
would arise; and he thought some reli- 
ance might fairly be placed on the inten- 
tion of the Government to carry out the 
Act honestly and fairly. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was all very well 
for the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to tell them thatthey would honestly carry 
out the Act. He did not believe in the 
honesty of the Government. The carry- 
ing out of the law would be in the 
hands of the most dishonest class in 
Ireland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Member that that is not the 
Question before the Committee. Mr. 
0’Connor-—. 

{Mr. T. P. O’Connor here rose. ] 

Mr. HEALY: I rise to Order. I 
wish to know whether my right to speak 
is concluded ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right of the 
hon. Member to speak is not concluded 
if he speaks to the point; but the sub- 
ject he was speaking on when I drew 
his attention to the Seaition before the 


Committee was not relevant to that 
Question. 

Mr. HEALY said, he had no belief 
in the honesty of the Government; and 
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as for the magistrates, on whom the 
Government had had to rely in scores of 
similar cases to get hold of a man who 
was out of their jurisdiction, they would, 
without compunction, charge him with 
some paltry crime, bring him from Eng- 
land, and then imprison him under this 
Act. The magistrates of Ireland, who 
were the landlords of Ireland, had a 
good many grudges to avenge; and if 
they found that the persons they wanted 
to punish had left for England they 
would make representations to the Chief 
Secretary—as he had known them do 
in the past—that these persons had 
acted illegally, and so obtaining power 
to bring them over on a certain charge, 
imprison them on another, without al- 
lowing them to be heard in their own 
defence. To his own knowledge, men 
were arrested in England on Common 
Law charges in 1867, before the Sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act Bill 
had been read a second time ; they were 
taken to Ireland, put under lock and 
key, remanded from day to day until 
the coercion measure passed, and then 
imprisoned under it. If the Govern- 
ment, in refusing to accept the Amend- 
ment, feared that the Irish Members 
would occupy too much time on the 
Report, he would assure them that, in 
return for a simple concession, the Irish 
Members would not delay the measure 
on that stage. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR objected to 
the Committee discussing the question 
whether the Government were honest or 
not. That had nothing to do with the 
matter at all, because, on penal legisla- 
tion, when they were defending the 
liberties of the people, they must assume 
that the intentions of the ‘(Government 
were dishonest—that the Executive was 
oppressive and tyrannical. The Govern- 
ment had admitted the claim that he 
was bound to take as many precautions 
against him as though he (the right hon. 
Gentleman) were a Nero or a Caligula. 
Then, was the proposed precaution an 
unnecessary one? Would the Attorney 
General deny that persons had been 
brought to Ireland under the flimsiest 
pretexts, and then ‘put in prison under 
some Ooercion Act? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I do not know 
of any such cases. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he knew 
of them. Men had been taken into 














olice courts on charges that had not 
can proceeded with when the victims 
were under lock and key. The Prede- 
cessors of the right hon. Gentleman 
had been quite as honest as he claimed 
to be, and had endeavoured to carry out 
similar Acts honestly; but that had not 
prevented these arrests being made. 
Were such arrests fair? The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to take refuge in dis- 
creet silence; but he would ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite whether such ar- 
rests were fair? He trusted that a 
division would be taken on the Amend- 
ment. 

Dr. COMMINS said, the effect of the 
Bill, as it stood, would be to bring 
England under its provisions indirectly. 
It was all very well for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Chief Secretary to have 
the best intentions in the world; but, as 
he had said before, they were nothing 
more than figure heads in this matter, 
and the carrying out of the law would 
rest with the Justices, their drivers, care- 
takers, bailiffs, and the police. The 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secre- 
tary will do nothing more than fiat the 
decisions of these officials, and exercise a 
nominal supervision over them. There 
were branches of the Land League in 
England and Scotland and Wales, and 
members of those branches had given 
money to support the movement. Gen- 
tlemen from Ireland, in the past, had 
addressed the meetings ofthese branches; 
and if they did so in the future they 
might be arrested on frivolous charges, 
sent over to Ireland, and there im- 
prisoned under the Coercion Act. They 
had had an instance of frivolous arrests 
in connection with the murder of the 
unfortunate Lord Mountmorres. Four 
persons were arrested in England under 
a charge that was found to be ab- 
solutely ridiculous when it was brought 
under investigation. The men were dis- 
charged, and it must be borne in mind 
that this was a case in which the magis- 
trates would have committed for trial 
had there been the slightest scintilla of 
evidence. An active or energetic po- 
liceman or informer could easily swear 
that he had reason to believe that such 
and such a person who was in England 
was implicated in some outrage in Ire- 
land, a warrant would be obtained, that 
would be backed by the authorities in 
England, and the victim could be ar- 
rested and imprisoned for 18 months 
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without any charge being brought 
against him. He did not think the Go- 
vernment had intended to resort to such 
a course as this, for it would be a base 
subterfuge to which he did not think 
those who had prepared the Bill could 
be capable of descending ; but he asked 
them to protect themselves against the 
over-zeal, the malicious designs, and the 
spite of persons scattered all over Ire- 
land who might have grudges against 
certain people. For the sake of their 
own character, and to prevent the dis- 
satisfaction and hatred against the Go- 
vernment that the Bill would otherwise 
excite, not only in Ireland but in Eng- 
land, he urged the Committee to accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN called atten- 
tion to a case which had happened a 
short time ago in which an hon. Gentle- 
man, a Member of the House, who 
usually resided in England went over to 
Ireland, and addressed a land meeting 
there, and out of his speech an informa- 
tion was sworn that he had threatened a 
tenant. The Gentleman was arrested 
and committed for trial, but subse- 
quently acquitted by the jury. If that 
Gentleman had gone over to England, 
and the Coercion Act had been in opera- 
tion, what would have happened? Why, 
a warrant would have been issued in 
Ireland, it would have been backed in 
England, and the hon. Gentleman would 
have been arrested, taken to Ireland, 
and imprisoned for 18 months without 
trial. The Attorney General for Ireland 
had said that to issue a warrant for an 
ordinary offence, simply in order to get a 
person in Ireland, would be an abuse of 
the law ; but the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not speak as a lawyer ad- 
ministering the Act, but as a man and 
gentleman. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman when he said it would be an 
abuse of the law; but, at the same time, 
they must not lose sight of what was 
fairly possible under the measure. Let 
the Committee decide how they would, 
they must act with a knowledge of the 
circumstances that had been put before 
them bytheIrish Members. They mustact 
with their eyes open, and he would tell 
them that they were on their trial before 
the Irish people ; and if an honest case 
were made out, and they refused to listen 
to it, depend upon it they would be 
storing up an opinion in Ireland which 
would be heard of hereafter. 


(Third Night.) 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 57; 
Noes 170: Majority 113,.—(Div.. List, 
No. 42.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna.) 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN wished to 
call attention to the fact that the two 
noble Lords, the Government Whips, in 
these divisions stationed themselves, not 
at the door of their own Lobby, but at 
that of the other side ; so that any Libe- 
ral Members, going to vote with the 
Irish Representatives, had to pass the 
ordeal of their reproachful looks, if not 
actual dissuasion. Now, he (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) wished to say of these two 
noble Lords that their genial courtesy 
and good nature made them favourites 
with everyone in the House; and all 
the more painful it was for anyone, 
especially their own followers, to run 
the gauntlet in this way. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he also had 
thought of calling the attention of the 
Chair to what he regarded ‘as the un- 
precedented insolence of the Govern- 
ment Whips in standing at the door, 
and, when hon. Members came in at that 
advanced hour of the night from the 
Smoking Room, telling them into which 
Lobby they must go. It was but right 
that the public should know the manner 
in which the majorities were obtained. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


SEA FISHERIES (CLAM AND BAIT 
BEDS) BILL—[Bux 83.] 
(Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Ashley.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Mr. R. POWER begged to oppose 
the Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber should have given Notice of his in- 


tention to oppose the second reading of 
the Bill. 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 97; Noes 
5: Majority 92.—(Div. List, No. 43.) 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 





MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Ordered, That the Select Committee on Mar- 
ried Women’s Property (Scotland) Bill do con- 
sist of Nineteen Members:—That Sir Davin 
Weppersurn, Mr. Orr Ewrne, Mr. M‘Lacan, 
and Mr. DatryMpue be added to the Committee : 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
Five to be the quorum.—(Mr. Anderson.) 


PRESUMPTION OF LIFE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Anprrson, Bill to amend 
the Law as regards the Presumption of Life in 
persons long absent from Scotland, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Anperson, Mr. Baxter, 
Mr. Orr Ewinc, Mr. Preston Bruce, and 
Mr. James CaMPBBELL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 86.] 


MIDDLESEX LAND REGISTRY BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Horwoop, Bill to improve 
the Constitution and amend the District of the 
Middlesex Land Registry, and to amend the 
Law relating to the Registration and Transfer 
of Land in Middlesex and the Metropolis, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Horwoop, Mr. 
Grecory, Sir Tuomas Cuampers, Sir SypNey 
Wartertow, and Mr. Lewis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 87.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Qne o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 15th February, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Birts—Second Reading— 
Alkali, &c. Works Regulation (29). 

Third Reading — Consolidated Fund*, and 
passed. 


CENTRAL ASIA — CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE AMEER 
OF CABUL. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Tue Eart or LYTTON: My Lords, 
before your Lordships proceed to the 
business of the day, I would wish, with 
the permission of your Lordships and of 
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the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll), 
to whom I have givén private Notice of 
it, to make a very short personal state- 
ment with reference to some observa- 
tions addressed to your Lordships by 
the noble Duke last week with regard 
to alleged preparations made by the Go- 
vernment of India in 1876, those being 
a great military expedition, involving 
the construction of a bridge of boats 
across the Indus, and the concentration 
of a large army on the Afghan Frontier 
for the purpose—at any rate, for the ap- 
parent purpose—of invading or menac- 
ing Afghanistan, or the Russian posses- 
sions in Central Asia, or both. In ad- 
dressing to the noble Earl the present 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
the Question to which my remarks were 
strictly confined, I did not expect that I 
should myself be questioned on other 
matters by the noble Duke ; because, to 
tell the truth, I was not aware that it 
would be regular for the noble Duke, 
any more than for myself, to address to 
your Lordships a somewhat elaborate, 
and, as it seems to me, a not very rele- 
vant series of remarks upon the answer 
so courteously given to the Question by 
the noble Earl. But, my Lords, I can- 
not but think that it would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to this House—and 
I confess it would be encumbering and 
embarrassing to myself—if, in moving 
the Resolution of which I have given 
Notice in reference to Candahar, I 
were to enter in detail upon matters 
wholly unconnected with that question ; 
because I must freely confess that I am 
quite unable to see how the expediency 
of retaining or abandoning Candahar 
can possibly be affected by the question 
whether, five years ago, I wished to 
build a bridge of boats across the Indus ; 
and, therefore, I wish to take this op- 
portunity of answering at once the 
question asked by the noble Duke on 
the subject. The noble Duke last week 
told your Lordships a very interesting 
and impressive story about the construc- 
tion of this bridge of boats, and the col- 
lection of a large army for which this 
bridge of boats was to be employed ; 
and, having completed his narrative, he 
called upon me to state to your. Lord- 
ships whether the whole story as told to 
you wasa myth. As told to you by the 
noble Duke, that story, undoubtedly, is 
a myth, and I think I shall be able to 
satisfy your Lordships that it is a very 
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imaginative myth; but, like all other 
myths, it has a very minute substratum 
of fact, and the substratum of fact is 
this. Your Lordships are, no doubt, 
well aware that there is a small tongue 
of independent and barbarous territory 
which juts into the old unscientific Fron- 
tier on the North-West of India directly 
between the important fortresses of 
Peshawur and Kohat ; and so long as the 
Government of India had been at peace 
with the turbulent tribes which populate 
it, all ourcommunications between Pesha- 
wur and Kohat had been carried on 
straight across this tongue; but when I 
arrived in India, in 1876, disputes had 
arisen between the Frontier Tribes and 
the Punjaub Government, which, I need 
hardly remind your Lordships, has 
always been, and is, the local guardian 
of our interests, and this pass had been 
closed by the hostile tribes, and the 
Punjab Government was blockading those 
tribes who had closed the road. But, 
unfortunately, the blockade was so inef- 
fectual that when I visited Peshawur in 
the winter of 1876 there had been no 
fewer than eight very serious outrages 
perpetrated on our own territory by the 
Frontier Tribes and other tribes who 
were supposed to be acting with them. 
In these circumstances, the Punjaub Go- 
vernment represented to me the expe- 
diency of showing those tribes that our 
means of communication with Kohat 
could be made practically independent of 
their permission or protection. With this 
ol jectSir Robert H. Davies, whowasthen 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjaub, 
recommended three measures. He re- 
commended, in the first place, the imme- 
diate improvement of the old road be- 
tween Kohat and Delhi, which had been 
formerly used for our communications 
between the two fortresses, but which 
had not been used while we had the 
other road communication. He recom- 
mended, in the second place, the estab- 
lishment of amail-cartservicefrom Kohat, 
vid Kushalghar, to Rawul Pindi. In 
the third place, he recommended in con- 
nection with this mail-cart service the 
substitution of a boat-bridge over the 
Indus for the then existing ferry, which 
had been found very uncertain, and 
which was insufficient for the passage of 
the mail-cart. Well, all those measures 
were, | believe, simply a revision to the 
means of communication which had 
formerly existed with Kohat before the 
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—_ of the road across the tongue 
of territory which was closed by the 
hostility of the Durani Tribes. In addi- 
tion to those measures, the principal 
military and political authorities at 
Peshawur had urged upon me the ex- 
pediency of a military expedition to 
Thull for the purpose of active opera- 
tions against the recalcitrant tribes. 
That was the situation I had then to deal 
with, and, in doing so, it appeared to 
me that all three measures which I have 
mentioned—that is to say, the improve- 
ment of the road from Kohat to Delhi, 
the re-establishment of the mail-cart 
service, and the re-construction of the 
bridge of boats—might be sanctioned or 
carried out, in compliance with the sug- 
gestion of the Punjaub Government; 
but with regard to the proposed mili- 
tary expedition, I am of opinion that it 
was not expedient at that time to sanc- 
tion it, and I will tell your Lordships 
why. It appeared to me that at the 
time there was a very unfortunate, buta 
very marked, predisposition on the part 
of certain influential parties and persons 
in England to attribute, upon any con- 
ceivable pretext, to the Government of 
India certain very bellicose propensities 
which we were certainly very far from en- 
tertaining towards neighboursvery much 
more important than these Frontier 
Tribes. Therefore, though, in ordinary 
circumstances, I should have regarded 
this proposed expedition as a very na- 
tural, a very proper, and a very effica- 
cious measure, still, having regard to 
what I considered the relations of the 
whole situation I was dealing with, it 
appeared to me that it was not expedient 
for the Government of India at that 
time to sanction avy military movement 
not absolutely indispensable which might 
possibly have the effect of giving even 
the faintest pretext for those most de- 
plorable and mischievous impressions 
with regard to our policy. We were 
most anxious to avoid giving even the 
shadow of any sort of provocation to the 
ill-will of the Ameer of Cabul, who had 
long previously assumed an attitude to- 
wards the Government of India which 
was very ambiguous, very sinister, and, 
short of actual hostilities, very hostile, 
and at a time when the whole Eastern 
Question was under the consideration of 
a European Congress at Constantinople, 
with results which, of course, we could 
not foresee or fore-reckon. ‘Well, that 
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was my view of the measure on whichT 
had to give my decision. But, before 
finally acting on that view of it, at least 
in reference to the proposed expedition 
to Thull, I thought it advisable to refer 
my view to my Military Colleague, Sir 
Henry Norman, whom I had left as 
President of the Council during my ab- 
sence, and who had, during that time, 
reached Calcutta with his other Ool- 
leagues in Council. These are the terms 
in which Sir Henry-Norman replied to 
me from Calcutta on the 3rd of Decem- 
ber, 1876— 

“The opening of the mail-cart again from 
Kohat to Rawul Pindi, improvement of the 
road, and construction of the bridge of boats 
over the Indus on that route will be beneficial. 
Your Lordship’s resolution not to send a de- 
tachment to Thull in the face of the advice to 
do so from influential quarters was, if I may 
venture to say so, admirable. What was ac. 
tually ordered is desirable, and can have no 
bad effect.” 

Perhaps I may be allowed to mention, 
further, that, so far from collecting a 
large army, or any army at all, on our 
Afghan Frontier, either at that time or 
any subsequent time until we were in 
open hostilities—forced upon us by the 
conduct of the Ameer—I, in the year 
referred to by the noble Duke, re- 
scinded the order issued by the Punjaub 
Government for the employment of 
troops for the enforcement of its block- 
ade against these tribes. I gave my 
sanction to the augmentation—it was 
not a large augmentation—of the ordi- 
nary police force upon that Frontier. I 
also sanctioned the issue of smooth-bore 
arms and ammunition to one or two 
villages of our own on that Frontier, 
which were specially exposed to raids 
and depredations by those hostile tribes, 
and which, in the opinion of the local 
authorities, it was extremely desirable to 
furnish with means of defending them- 
selves against any hostile attack, be- 
cause I need hardly remind your Lord- 
ships that that part of the Frontier is 
very wide, and the defensive force em- 
ployed upon it is comparatively small. 
All those measures were carried out on 
the express and repeated recommenda- 
tions of the Punjaub Government, and 
they were by that Government reported 
most fully in detail, and officially, to 
Her Majesty’s Government in a de- 
spatch from the Governor of India dated 
March 9, 1877. I do not know whe- 
ther that despatch has ever been pub- 
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lished, as it dealt with purely local cir- 
cumstances. It is not a secret or confi- 
dential despatch, so far as I know ; and 
Ihave no doubt that the noble Duke will 
find it in the archives of the India Office. 
I trust I have said enough to satisfy 
the noble Duke that in the ardour of his 
search for evidence of design in pheno- 
mena which are really of the commonest 
and most ordinary character, his acute 
and powerful intellect—and it is an 
acute and powerful intellect in the 
treatment of any subject to which it is 
addressed, but I wish it was not so fre- 
quently addressed to the denunciation 
of crimes which I have not committed— 
I trust I have satisfied him, and that he 
himself will see it, that for once he has 
been misled, as many other acute and 
powerful intellects have been misled, by 
the fatal influence of a preconceived 
theory. But in answering the question 
of the noble Duke—and it is one which 
Iam most anxious to answer fairly and 
completely—perhaps it is only fair that 
I should not altogether leave out of 
mention another fact, totally discon- 
nected with the circumstances to which 
he has referred; but which, for all I 
know to the contrary, in a time which 
was literally teeming with misrepresenta- 
tions, alarming rumours, and I might 
even say personal calumnies, may pro- 
bably have given rise to gossiping sur- 
mises and conjectures; and if those sur- 
mises and conjectures did reach the noble 
Duke at that time, I do not suppose he 
was in a position to verify them, and 
they may have tended to confirm those 
impressions which have excited his long- 
continued anxiety. It is undoubtedly 
true that at that time—and I must ask 
your Lordships to remember what were 
the circumstances of that time, how un- 
certain they were, howcritical they were, 
and how anxious they were—I did deem 
it my duty, as the Viceroy of India, to 
endeavour to render myself personally 
cognizant in some detail of the actual 
condition and efficiency of our Indian 
Army ; and with that view I addressed, 
most confidentially, to my chief military 
advisers, certain questions, to be dealt 
with only on paper, in reference to 
the commissariat, transport, and other 
branches of our military organization, 
which I feared might possibly be found 
to be defective should they hereafter be 
called upon for active service. I need 
hardly tell your Lordships that these 
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were simply the ordinary inquiries 
which every vigilant Government is 
bound from time to time to institute 
amongst those departments; and that 
they did not involve any public action, 
any movement, any concentration of 
troops, or anything which by any possi- 
bility could be construed as a menace 
or demonstration against any foreign 
Power. I shall only add that I con- 
ceived then, and I conceive still, that in 
making those inquiries I was simply 
performing one of the plainest and most 
imperative duties incumbent on me as 
Governor General of India. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
the noble Earl has taken, I think, a 
somewhat unusual course. I received 
from him the day before yesterday a 
communication saying that he would 
make a personal statement to the House 
on the subject of the military bridge of 
boats over the Indus, but without giving 
any date or any indication as to when he 
would make that personal statement. I 
concluded without doubt that it would 
be in the course of the observations 
which he woutd address to your Lord- 
ships when moving the Resolution on 
the question of Candahar, which he is 
to submit to the House on the 24th of 
this month. Under that impression, I 
returned an immediate reply, thanking 
the noble Earl for his courtesy, and I 
immediately set myself to collect and 
tabulate such evidence as might be rele- 
vant with regard to the statement which 
I had made—or rather, I ought to say, 
with regard to the statement which was 
implied in the Question I attempted to 
answer. These inquiries have only pro- 
ceeded one day. I only got the Notice 
of the noble Earl the day before yester- 
day, and I have employed the interme- 
diate time in making inquiries as to the 
circumstances connected with the bridge 
of boats in question. My Lords, so far 
as I have yet gone they are entirely 
confirmatory of the impression at which 
I had originally arrived; and I have 
heard with unfeigned astonishment the 
statement just made by the noble Earl. 
I can only say that I think the noble 
Earl has forgotten certain things which 
passed at that time. In these circum- 
stances, I think it will be more re- 


spectful to the noble Karl and more re- 
spectful to your Lordships’ House that I 
should take into careful consideration 
the statement which he has made to- 
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night, and that I should on a future oc- 
casion and on special notice state to the 
noble Earl and explain to the House the 
grounds on which I venture to think the 
noble Earl has not giveri a complete ex- 
planation of all the circumstances con- 
nected with that celebrated transaction. 
On this occasion I will only say this— 
that the noble Earl has made a mistake 
in dates in referring to what he calls the 
preconceived opinions and the anxiety 
of the country, and fastening upon him 
imputations, or ascribing to him motives, 
which were far from his mind. The 
noble Earl appears to have forgot that 
all these operations of his and threaten- 
ing of Shere Ali were words and deeds 
that were conducted for many months— 
I think for 18 months or two years, cer- 
tainly for more than a year—before a 
single question was asked in this House, 
or reference made as;to embarrassing the 
Government or implying any accusation 
against the noble Karl. The operations 
upon the Indus, the violent threats is- 
sued by the noble Earl against Shere 
Ali, took place between May and Octo- 
ber, 1876, and I put my Question to the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) not in 1876, but in July, 1877. 
The noble Earl and his Government, 
and the Government of that time, had 
absolutely free course in all their opera- 
tions connected with Afghanistan. No- 
body interfered with them either in this 
or in the other House; and it was not 
until the country and Parliament began 
to awake to the serious consequences 
likely to ensue that I ventured to put the 
Question. The noble Earl is, therefore, 
completely mistaken in supposing that 
I had any preconceived opinion. I had 
no preconceived opinion; and when I 
come to make my counter-statement, I 
hope I shall be able to make good to the 
House and to the noble Earl sufficient 
grounds for the suspicion I then enter- 
tained, that the operations on the Indus 
were part of the foreign policy of the 
Government in regard to our North- 
Western Frontier. 

Tue’ Eart or BEACONSFIELD: 
My Lords, I do not object to the course 
proposed to be taken by the noble Duke; 
but I think it would have been just, if 
not generous, had the noble Duke ac- 
knowledged the completeness with which 
my noble Friend treated the subject in- 
troduced into your discussion last week 
by the noble Duke himself, and not ina 
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manner usual in debate in this House. 
I must recall your Lordships’ attention 
to the fact that the noble Duke has made 
no answer whatever to the statement of 
my noble Friend. The noble Duke has 
told us that he will make a statement 
afterwards; and he is so confident of the 
result of his researches, which have not 
yet been made, that he has already 
arrived at a conclusion. I confess I do 
not predict from that statement the can- 
dour for which I would willingly give 
him credit. Iam afraid he does approach 
this subject with a degree of prejudice 
and passion which I am sorry that one 
so distinguished and capable should 
extend to a matter of Imperial in- 
terest. With regard to the step taken 
by my noble Friend in vindicating him- 
self from the charge made against him 
by the noble Duke, I think it a step 
discreet and wise, and which was adopted 
in due deference to the convenience 
of your Lordships. Because I think, 
if we are to have a debate on the real 
question of the policy or impolicy of 
retaining Candahar, we should ap- 
proach that subject with great diffi- 
culty, and arrive at a conclusion little 
satisfactory to your Lordships and the 
country, if it were to be mixed up with 
the vindication of the Government of 
my noble Friend, which must cover a 
period of nearly five years. I repeat, 
then, that, in my opinion, it was dis- 
creet of my noble Friend that he should 
disencumber himself of these episodes, 
which it would have been niost incon- 
venient for your Lordships to have at- 
tended to, and that he has relieved us 
from considerations which would have 
inconveniently interposed and interfered 
with that judgment which I hope the 
House will exercise in arriving at a 
conclusion on the question of the deten- 
tion of Candahar. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Earl 
who has just spoken has approached this 
subject with a warmth which I do not 
think it calls for. I am not going to 
continue this discussion, which is of a 
somewhat irregular character. My re- 
collection is to this effect. A few days 
ago the noble Earl (the Earl of Lytton) 
asked me a Question about certain Papers 
—whether, on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government, I was prepared to present 
them or not. He made rather a long 
preface to that Question, and, in answer 
to his observations, my noble Friend 
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behind me (the Duke of Argyll) put two 
questions of a rather pointed character. 
The noble Earl gave no answer to 
these questions at the time, which was 
within his discretion. Nor did the noble 
Earl do so next day; but he gave an in- 
definite notice individually to my noble 
Friend behind me that he intended at 
some time or other to make a personal 
explanation. I do not know whether it 
is the intention of the noble Earl to make 
another personal explanation about the 
other question that my noble Friend put 
to him—namely, what was the authority 
on which he stated that Russia was 
ready to join this country in the de- 
struction of Afghanistan; but if he 
does, it would be very much to the 
convenience of the House if he would 
give a general Notice of his inten- 
tion, so that we should know on what 
day we should come to listen’to, or take 
part in, the discussion. I quite agree 
with the noble Duke that he should not 
at once deal with the question, but 
should take time to consider the infor- 
mation which is in his collection, before 
attempting any complete answer to the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Lytton); and I 
entirely concur with the noble Karl (the 
Earl of Beaconsfield) that in considering 
the main question, as to whether we 
shall retain Candahar or abandon it, the 
less personal recrimination we have in- 
troduced the better, and that the merits of 
the question should alone be considered. 


ALKALI, &. WORKS REGULATION 
BILL—(No. 29.) 
(The Marquess of Huntly.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tne Marquess or HUNTLY, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that there had been 
already a good deal of inquiry and 
legislation on the subject. Acts dealing 
with if were passed in 1863, 1868, and 
1874. There had been a Committee, 
under the late Lord Derby, to inquire 
into it, and there was a Commis- 
sion in 1878. Parliament, in deal- 


ing with the question, had proceeded 
tentatively, not being desirous of un- 
duly restricting enterprize, or imposing 
any heavy burden on the manufac- 
turers, but with the view of correcting 
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and acids, in so far as remedies could 
be found. The usefulness of the Acts 
that had been passed was agreed to 
both by manufacturers and the inhabit- 
ants of the districts in which the works 
were situated; but there was a general 
desire to enlarge the usefulness of those 
statutes, and include other works from 
which noxious gases were evolved, and 
to bring them under regulation. The 
Report of 1878 recommended that a 
considerable number of manufactures 
should be included in the restrictive 
legislation. Briefly, the provisions of 
the Bill were — firstly, it consolidated 
the existing Acts; secondly, it sub- 
jected sulphuric acid works to a test re- 
stricting the escape of acid gases from 
them; thirdly, it provided a separate 
power for inspection of salt works from 
brine ; fourthly, it insisted upon the re- 
gistration, on payment of a fee, for all 
alkali works and the scheduled works. 
As regarded the scheduled works, the 
object aimed at had been to touch the 
industries which admitted of a remedy, 
and to secure a substantial improve- 
ment without over-burdening the manu- 
facturer. Under the Act of 1863 the 
muriatic acid was to be condensed to 
the extent of 95 per cent. The Act of 
1874 was more stringent. Clause 3 of 
the present Bill maintained the test of 
1874 as regarded alkali works—(a) that 
to the satisfaction of the Chief Inspector 
the muriatic acid evolved must not con- 
tain more than one-fifth part of a grain 
to each cubic foot of air, smoke, or 
chimney gas escaping from works to the 
atmosphere ; the Bill adds the further 
test that (5) of all the acid gases evolved 
in the process of manufacturing the 
total acidity in each cubic foot of air, 
smoke, or gas escaping into the chim- 
ney or into the atmosphere must not be 
more than four grains of sulphuric 
anhydride. Clause 5 provided that al- 
kali waste and drainage therefrom, so 
long as they contained any sulphide, 
should not come into contact with any 
liquid containing acid; and that any 
work in which acid was produced should 
be carried on in such a manner that the 
acid should not come in contact with the 
alkali waste. The sanitary authority, 
at the request of the owner of the work, 
at his expense, was to provide a drain or 
channel for carrying off acids. Clause 
6 prevented deposit of alkali waste on 
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being used to prevent nuisance. By 
Clause 7 a new power was given to bring 
all works named in the Schedule un- 
der regulation, and providing, as before 
stated, for the condensation of acid gases 
in the case of sulphuric acid works. 
Clause 9 placed salt works under a 
milder form of inspection. Under this 
clause inspectors might inquire as to 
the gases evolved in any works for ex- 
traction of salt from brine, and the 
Local Government Board might issue 
Provisional Orders, to be confirmed by 
Parliament, requiring owners to adopt 
means to prevent escape, and limit the 
amount or proportion of sulphurous or 
muriatic acid evolved. By Clause 10 
all works touched by the Bill, except 
salt works, were to be registered. 
Clause 11 provided that, in future, no 
works were to be erected without being 
furnished with appliances to carry out 
the purposes of the Act. Clause 13 
embodied the existing clauses for the 
appointment of Inspectors by the Local 
Government Board. But in Clause 15 
there was an extension of power; it au- 
thorized Inspectors to enter and inspect 
any place where alkali waste was treated 
or deposited, or where any liquid con- 
taining acid was likely to come into 
contact with alkali waste, but not in 
such a way as to interrupt the process 
of manufacture. Under Clause 18 the 
sanitary authority might apply for an 
additional Inspector, on paying not less 
than one-half of his salary. Clause 
27 provided that any person might 
bring an action against several persons 
—individually and separately—for any 
nuisance arising from noxious and of- 
fensive gases; and further actions might, 
in future, be brought in County Courts. 
There were not included in the Bill 
many works recommended by the Royal 
Commission to be placed under inspec- 
tion only; because it was considered 
that where the Government were not 
prepared to adopt a test regulating the 
escape of noxious vapours, or any prac- 
ticable means for restricting them, such 
inspection would be unnecessarily vexa- 
tious to the manufacturers and ex- 
pensive in practice. He should, doubt- 
less, be asked why the recommendation 
of the Commission as regarded coke 
ovens was not adopted. The reason 
was that coke ovens emitted black 
smoke —although, to a small extent, 
acids might be evolved in the smoke— 


The Marquess of Huntly 
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and that that could be touched under 
the Public Health Act, 1875. The Bill 
included cement works among the sche- 
duled ones not recommended by the 
Commission. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(TZhe Marquess of Huntly.) 


Viscount MIDLETON admired the 
ingenuity with which the noble Marquess 
had endeavoured to persuade their Lord- 
ships that in introducing this Bill he 
was really introducing a comprehensive 
measure that would settle the difficult 
questions with which it was to deal. 
He was afraid, however, he could not 
congratulate him upon his success. The 
matter was not before their Lordships 
for the first time; but 15 years ago it 
attracted attention, and had been almost 
continuously before their Lordships in 
one way or another since. With regard 
to the Bill, it was to be judged rather by 
what it did not than what it did do. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Beacons- 
field) had stated that the alkali trade 
afforded one of the most delicate tests 
of the revival or decadence of the com- 
mercial powers of the country, and that 
statement had been fully borne out by 
the facts of the case. The amount of 
capital invested in the alkali trade two 
years ago considerably exceeded, he be- 
lieved, £2,000,000, and it had largely 
increased since. He admitted the ex- 
treme delicacy of attempting to deal by 
legislation with interests so levge and so 
widely diffused. They had to consider 
the very great amount of capital in- 
vested, and also the great danger there 
was, if they imposed restrictive legisla- 
tion, of destroying the margin of profit, 
and thus driving the trade abroad. At 
the same time, there were considerations 
of public utility and public welfare which 
must override those others if a fair case 
could be made out. As the law now 
stood there were but few trades affected 
by the Acts, alkali works, and works in 
which copper was subjected to the wet 
process. To these it was proposed to 
add by the Bill, cement works, chemical 
manure works, gas liquor works, nitric 
acid works, sulphuric acid works, works 
for the treatment of sulphate of am- 
monia, and one or two others which all 
required to be dealt with. As far asthe 
Bill went its general principle might be 
accepted. No doubt a genuine attempt 
had been made to correct the evil, so far 
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as they could do so, by scientific processes 
applied to the exit of gases; and it cer- 
tainly would be an important advantage 
for the Inspector under the Local Go- 
vernment to be able to deal with the 
question of acid drainage and the waste 
from alkali works, which were alike 
destructive to vegetation, and which were 
mostoffensive to smell and a grievous 
nuisance. There was one trade em- 
braced in the Bill, but which was put 
upon another footing, and that was 
salt works, which were put under in- 
spection merely. That subject formed 
one of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. There was no doubt that a 
large amount of the evil which arose 
from salt works could be cured; but 
it could only be by an amount of ex- 
penditure which would render it ex- 
tremely difficult to carry on the business, 
because it would totally destroy the 
small amount of profit that would en- 
able them to compete with the foreigners, 
and he therefore thought it quite right 
to except those works from stringent 
regulation to which others were sub- 
jected. The Bill of the noble Marquess 
was infinitely weaker than the one intro- 
duced in the last Session of Parliament 
by Mr. Sclater-Booth and than the re- 
commendations of the Commission. In 
fact, the Bill now presented was only an 
emasculated copy of that of 1880, and 
left out 12 trades altogether which the 
Commissioners specially recommended 
should be dealt with—one of the most 
deleterious of which was the treatment 
of copper by the dry process. Potteries 
and glass works also emitted distinct 
noxious gases, but at so high a tempera- 
ture that no process had yet been found 
to neutralize them. The Commission- 
ers, therefore, recommended them to be 
placed in the category of noxious trades. 
They were, nevertheless, quite ignored 
by the present Bill. A still more striking 
omission was that of coke ovens, which 
were recommended to be dealt with by 
the Bill of 1880, but entirely disappeared 
from this Bill. This was purely a matter 
of expense. He could not help thinking 
that some of the works the Commission- 
ers, of whom he was one, inspected were 
swept and garnished for the purpose. 
The very best of them were those of Mr. 
Lowthian Bell, where everything was 
done that science could effect for the 
destruction of the noxious gases ; but, for 
the most part, the works were ill- 
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ventilated, and every species of nuisance 
was collected around them, and the ex- 
pense of putting them into a proper 
condition would be considerable. There 
was one point of view from which a 
Bill of this kind became a hardship, 
unless it was a complete Bill. There 
was no doubt that the great mass of 
the trade had endeavoured to comply 
with the provisions of the existing Act 
at great personal sacrifices. The object 
was to bring up the manufacturers who 
did not do their duty to the level of the 
best managed works. Oomplaint was 
made with justice by some that heavy 
penalties were imposed on them, while 
many persons conducting kindred in- 
dustries were allowed to escape scot 
free. That was an injustice that would 
be perpetuated by this Bill. As many 
as 12 trades were left entirely outside 
the Bill; and it was refused to put 
them even under irispection. The Bill, 
generally speaking, seemed to him to 
smack far too much of the spirit of 
compromise, which implied that the Go- 
vernwent could not count on the majority 
which they had in the other House to 
enable them to carry the proposals which 
they would wish to have made. He 
thought any measure on this subject 
should be fair, full, and comprehensive, 
and this Bill had none of those qualities. 
He trusted that the clause providing for 
cumulative liability would be rigorously 
maintained, though, from recent expe- 
rience, he very much doubted whether it 
would. With regard to inspection, he ob- 
jected to anything like local Inspectors, 
and he thought the proposal to keep their 
appointment in the hands of the Local Go- 
vernment Board a good one. He thought, 
however, the time had come when they 
should cease to proceed in this matter in 
what he would call a tentative manner, 
and when any legislation on the subject 
of inspection should proceed on more 
settled lines. As one who had studied 
this question, and who, having been on 
the Royal Commission, had formed an 
impartial opinion on it, he was bound 
to say that he did not think the measure 
would be accepted as a settlement of the 
question. He thought the result would 
be to cause an outcry similar to that 
which was raised in 1876 for fresh 
legislation, another Address to Her Ma- 
jesty praying for the issue of another 
Commission, and that they would be 
obliged to bring in another Bill. They 
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ought not to make the law less stringent 
than the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners ; and, in respect specially to 
coke ovens, unless he received some 
assurance from the noble Marquess, he 
would move that it be an Instruction to 
the Committee to include them. 

Lorpv ABERDARE said, that having 
been, to some extent, responsible for 
the issue of the Commission which in- 
quired into that subject, and having 
examined the matter at some sacrifice of 
personal comfort and almost of health, 
he wished to make a few remarks. That 
question had been brought some years 
ago before their Lordships’ House by 
the most rev. Primate (the Archbishop 
of Canterbury), and on that occasion he 
had himself ventured to suggest that 
nothing further should be done in the 
direction of interfering with those noxious 
trades until after a thorough inquiry had 
been instituted with the aid of eminent 
scientific men. A Commission was sub- 
sequently issued, to the members of 
which were joined three chemists of the 
greatest reputation and ability, who 
were conversant with the application of 
chemistry to trades and manufactures. 
The Commissioners were charged with 
the duty of taking a comprehensive view 
of the whole subject. The present Bill, 
in his opinion, contained some very 
decided improvements on its prede- 
cessors, as might fairly have been ex- 
pected. As a Oonsolidating Bill, it 
would effect an improvement, the value 
-of which all those who had anything to 
do with the administration of justice 
would recognize. It dealt in a better 
manner than had been done before with 
one of the most noxious of vapours, 
sulphureted hydrogen, which extended 
sometimes for eight, nine, or ten miles, 
making life almost impossible. The 
measure was also, in some respects, 
more stringent than the previous one. 
The Commission had proposed to deal 
with those nuisances under different 
classes. They found the works carried 
on with various degrees of care; and 
where they felt themselves justified in 


requiring the proprietors to use the | 
best known processes for remedying the | 
nuisances arising from their operations | 
they recommended the adoption of that | 
course. In regard to another and very | 
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involve the entire stoppage of the works. 
But it was generally admitted that there 
would be much advantage in subjecting 
those works to inspection, with a view 
totheir being carried on with the smallest 
practical amount of mischief to the neigh- 
bourhood ; and many of the manufac- 
turers themselves concurred in that view. 
They objected, indeed, to the local In- 
spectors as not having such scientific 
attainments as would justify them in 
interfering with processes of greatnicety; 
but as long as they were satisfied that 
the Inspectors possessed adequate scien- 
tific knowledge they did not object to 
their supervision. The Commissioners 
had proposed that a very large number 
of works should be placed under inspec- 
tion. Their object was not only that by 
inspection the works should be kept up 
to the latest discoveries of modern 
science, but as those discoveries be- 
came known, they recommended—and 
the late Government adopted their 
recommendation — that on the Local 
Government Board being satisfied that 
by the adoption of some scientific process 
the injury which was devastating a 
whole district might be prevented, it 
should issue a Provisional Order and 
include the works under the operation 
of the Act. Many towns were so bound 
up by interest with manufacturing in- 
dustry that their authorities were afraid 
of inflicting injury on the manufacturers 
by imposing on them the expense of 
providing apparatus for consuming their 
own smoke. He was sorry to see that 
the Government, with the opportunity 
now given them, had neglected the 
subject of coke ovens. It wasno answer 
to say that the subject was sufficiently 
dealt with by the ordinary law of the 
land; because there was hardly a 
manufacturing town in England that put 
the lawintooperation, the manufacturing 
interest and influence being so powerful 
as to prevent its general adoption or 
enforcement. It was wrong to suppose 
that the injury done by coke was con- 
fined to the black smoke, because much 
sulphuric acid was also generated to the 
great injury of animal and vegetable 
life. He advised his noble Friend 
to consult with the President of the 
Local Government Board, to consider, 
after what had taken place, if a little 


considerable class of works, all inflicting | more effect could not be given to the 
nuisances, they did not think they were |recommendations of the Commission. 


in a position to insist on the use of the | 
best known processes where it yom | 
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to which it would not be safe to in- 
terfere, but which ought to be periodi- 
cally inspected with a view to future 
legislation. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY, 
in supporting, three years ago, the Mo- 
tion for a Royal Commission as originally 
moved by the noble Duke the late Lord 
Privy Seal had regretted that it did not 
extend to the River Thames. He did not, 
however, on that account lose his interest 
in the question generally, and was glad 
when the scope of the Commission was 
extended; and now, on behalf of his 
neighbours, he was sorry that no remedy 
was to be applied in Lambeth. The 
inconvenience he himself suffered in a 
large and commodious house from noxious 
gases made him specially alive to the far 
greater inconvenience and injury to 
health which the poor people around 
him must suffer. He was glad to hear 
the noble Viscount intimate that in Com- 
mittee he would propose some further 
extension in the direction in which the 
Bill went. All people who could fled 
from cities where noxious vapours were 
emitted, and saw nothing of the injury 
done by these works to the poor. In 
London itself the poor gathered in one 
place‘and the rich in another; and thus 
those sympathies and amenities which 
would naturally arise from their being 
brought into juxtaposition were lost—a 
state of matters which might yet become 
a great social question. This was a 
subject in which the rich and the better 
circumstanced could show their interest 
in the poor, whose health was so preju- 
diced by the evils which this measure 
sought to remedy. 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
could remember when this subject was 
first brought before that House by the 
late Lord Derby, and ever since that 
time great interest had been taken in it 
by Members of their Lordships’ House. 
Now, the noble Viscount opposite (Vis- 
count Midleton) complained that this was 
not a comprehensive measure. He (the 
Earl of Kimberley) imagined that every 
Government would be glad if it could 
make all its legislation comprehensive ; 
but it was generally found that in all 
matters involving considerable inter- 
ference with trades and business a com- 
prehensive measure was practically im- 
possible. Parliament proceeded, as a 
rule, and he thought wisely, step by 
step, building up a system by means of 
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experience, and not by experimental 
legislation, causing a reaction against 
their measures which would not be easily 
remedied. He pointed out that this was 
a very considerable advance upon pre- 
vious legislation, and he submitted it 
ought not to be measured by its provi- 
sions, but by what it actually did. ‘The 
Bill proposed to include six or seven new 
trades under its scope. There were 
three trades by which considerable in- 
jury was done to neighbourhoods, and 
which they should be very glad to deal 
with—he referred to the gases evolved 
in the manufactures connected with dry 
copper, with potteries, and glass. Che- 
mistry, however, had not yet been able 
to discover any process by which a 
remedy could be applied without inter- 
fering in a great measure with the 
manufactures themselves. He wassan- 
guine enough, however, to believe that 
in course of time, by the aid of che- 
mists and the wonderful progress in 
knowledge, some process would be dis- 
covered by which to deal with the evils 
referred to. The most rev. Primate 
(the Archbishop of Canterbury) would 
agree with him that while it was of 
vital importance to secure the health 
of the people who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of those manufactories, they 
must also take great care that they were 
not depriving them of the means of liv- 
ing, by interfering in such a manner as 
to drive manufactures to a distance. 
He had been at the seats of great manu- 
factures in this country, and he had 
certainly felt great pain at the devasta- 
tion caused by the gases evolved in the 
manufacturing processes. It was a 
melancholy thing to see those compelled 
to live in such an atmosphere; but in 
this matter of legislation they must 
be content to make gradual progress. 
With regard to the concluding remark 
of the noble Lord (Lord Aberdare), he 
pointed out that to appoint Inspectors 
would be very considerable expense, 
and, besides, it would. be awkward to 
institute an inspection of trades, con- 
cerning which they did not enact any- 
thing whatever. As to the coke ovens, 
he was informed that the Sanitary Acts 
were sufficient for all purposes, if put 
in operation, and the blame was due 
only to those who allowed them to re- 
main inoperative. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would accept this measure as an 
instalment of legislation. 
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Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, that 
the representations that had been made 
would be duly considered by the Com- 
mittee. 


Motion agreed to’; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zwesday the 1st of 
March next. 


AFGHANISTAN—CANDAHAR (COST OF 
OCCUPATION).—QUESTION, 

Eart STANHOPE asked the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
India, If he will state upon whose au- 
thority ‘‘the entire cost of the occupa- 
tion of Candahar and the adjacent terri- 
tory’ was estimated by him at not less 
than £1,400,000 per annum; whether 
that sum includes the ordinary cost of 
maintenance of troops within the old 
Frontier; and, whether he can give, ina 
general way, the details of the esti- 
mate? 

Viscount ENFIELD: I am not able 
at present to give my noble Friend ‘the 
authority’? which he asks for; but, as 
the Secretary of State for India stated 
yesterday in ‘‘ another place,” some de- 
tails bearing on the Estimate to which 
reference has been made will be con- 
tained in the Papers which he proposes 
to lay upon the Table. I stated the 
other evening that I believed, speaking 
upon what I thought to be reliable 
data, that the annual cost of occupying 
the City of Candahar and the posts on 
the line of communication with our own 
Frontier had been estimated by compe- 
tent authority in England at £1,400,000. 
My noble Friend the Secretary of State 
has said that this Estimate has been 
made on the basis of a smaller force 
than that which is now stationed at Can- 
dahar and on the line of communication. 
The cost of the present force, calculated 
at the ordinary Indian rate in time of 
peace, is rather over £950,000 a-year. 
Taking into account the additional 
charges, military and political, incident 
to service beyond the Frontier, it is 
considered that the whole expenditure 
would not be far short of double the or- 
dinary Indian cost of a similar force, 
which would bring the amount to nearly 
£2,000,000. This rough Estimate is an 
Estimate of the force required for the 
occupation of Candahar and its commu- 
nications. In Lord Hartington’s opinion 
this would be a simple addition to the 
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ordinary military expenditure of India, 
which, he thinks, would rather have to 
be increased than diminished in conse- 
quence of this measure. 


LAND IMPROVEMENT ACTS (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 
Lorp HARLECH moved for 


“ Return by counties of all loans under the 
Land Improvement Acts granted in Ireland in 
each year; the amount issued in each county ; 
and the amount remaining unappropriated at 
the end of 1880: Also, a summary for the whole 
of Ireland under-each of the above three heads, 
distinguishing the period from the passing of 
the original Act in 1847 to the end of 1855, and 
for each quinquennial period subsequently.” 

Eart SPENCER said, the Govern- 
ment had no objection to the Return 
asked for. 


Motion agreed to. 


SOUTH*AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Fart CADOGAN said, that he was 
reluctant to trouble their Lordships at 
the present time with the consideration 
of the Question he had placed upon the 
Notice Paper; but statements had been 
made during the last few days, both by 
the Prime Minister and the Under Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies, in 
“another place,’’ which had excited 
considerable attention, and which had 
induced him to invite the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
give some further explanation with re- 
gard to the negotiations which had been 
going on between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and President Brand, the Pre- 
sident of the Orange Free State, which, if 
he was rightly informed, had been con- 
tinued up to a very recent period. Their 
Lordships were aware that for some 
time past—he believed since the begin- 
ning of last December—a Correspond- 
ence had been going on between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the President 
of the Orange Free State with reference 
to the terms that would be granted to 
the Boers. - It was not necessary for him 
to read to their Lordships all the com- 
munications and telegrams which had 
passed on the subject, which were to be 
found in the Papers which had been re- 
cently laid upon the Table of the House. 
He might, however, state that the first 
communication reached the Government 
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on December 380, 1880, and was acknow- 
ledged on January 1, 1881. A second 
telegram, communicated by Mr. Blyth, 
the Consul of the Orange Free State in 
this country, on the 10th of January, 
was answered by the Secretary of State, 
who stated that he ‘did not despair of 
being able to make a satisfactory ar- 
rangement.” Further telegrams and 
despatches were exchanged till, on 
January 26, in reply to a telegram from 
President Brand asking whether— 

‘Tt is not possible to offer to the people of the 
Transvaal, through the High Commissioner, Sir 
Hercules Robinson, certain terms and condi- 
tions, provided they ceased from armed oppo- 
sition, 
the noble Earl stated that ‘‘ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would thereupon 
frame,”’ not as before stated, merely “a 
satisfactory arrangement,”’ but ‘‘ such a 
scheme as, in their belief, would satisfy 
all enlightened friends of the Transvaal 
community.” He believed that all 
noble Lords in that House might claim 
to be friends of the Transvaal commu- 
nity, even although we had unfortunate 
differences with them at this moment; 
but whether they were enlightened or 
not would depend upon the answer 
which the noble Earl might give that 
evening. There was only one more 
communication of the date of January 
2” in the Blue Book; but on Thursday, 
February 10, Sir George Campbell, in 
the other House of Parliament, asked 
the Prime Minister— 

“Whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
now offer to the Boers of the Transvaal the 
terms which they consider to be just, instead 


of enforcing unconditional submission before 
their terms are announced ?” 


In reply to that Question, the Prime Mi- 
nister stated that a second telegram had 
been received, which was as follows :— 


“Tn answer to a telegram from Sir George 
Colley stating that President Brand urged him to 
state the nature of the scheme mentioned in the 
previous telegram, and to guarantee that the 
Boers should not be treated as rebels, if they sub- 
mitted, Sir George Colley received an instruction 
of which I shall give the substance. On the 8th 
instant, from the Cape, he was instructed to in- 
form President Brand that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment will be ready to give all reasonable 
guarantees as to the treatment of the Boers after 
submission, if they desist from armed opposition, 
and that the scheme will be framed with a view 
to the permanently friendly settlement of the 
difficulty ; to which he was to add that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be glad if President 
Brand would communicate to the leaders of the 
Boers this as well as the former message.’’ 
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The right hon. Gentleman added that if 
was not certain whether President Brand 
had communicated those statements in 
a regular and official manner to the 
Boers. On Friday last, however, when 
another Question was put to him on the 
subject, the right hon. Gentleman stated 
that— 

“Her Majesty’s Government had formally 
and distinctly requested President Brand to 
make their communications known to the Boer 
leaders.” 

He wished to put the House in posses- 
sion of the substance of all these com- 
munications before he put the Question 
of which he had given Notice to the 
noble Earl. They must all deprecate 
the ruinous war which was unfortu- 
nately being waged against our brethren 
in the Transvaal; they must have 
watched with approval the steps which 
the Government had taken at the com- 
mencement of the hostilities to bring 
them to a peaceful and an early con- 
clusion ; and they must also feel grateful 
to Her Majesty’s Government for the 
manner in which they had met the over- 
tures of President Brand; but he could 
not help saying that since the last 
despatch of the 26th of January was 
sent the circumstances of the case had 
undergone a considerable change. Up 
to that time their policy of conciliation 
must have been considered proper; but 
now that the hostilities had assumed an 
unsuccessful character on the side of our 
arms, he feared that any attempts at 
negotiation with the leaders of the Boers 
might have the appearance of suing for 
peace. That was a proceeding which he 
need not remind their Lordships was un- 
known to British statesmen and com- 
manders. As lately as the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, and after news had been received 
of the disaster at Laing’s Nek and sub- 
sequent disasters, it was clear that com- 
munication was kept up with President 
Brand, who was, in turn, asked to make 
known the effect of these representations 
to the leaders of the Boers. He felt it 
his duty to warn the Government against 
the danger they would incur in continu- 
ing negotiations with the Boers in view 
of the present aspect of military affairs 
in the Transvaal. There was a danger 
that the Boers might continue success- 
fully the operations now proceeding 
against us, until they saw fit to suspend 
hostile operations, when they might 
claim from the noble Earl terms which 
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it was said had been offered to them, 
but the nature of which had not been 
made known; and they might do this at 
a time without our having had an op- 
portunity of repairing the injuries in- 
flicted upon ourselves. The second 
danger he apprehended was that, what- 
ever might be the result of the war, 
when the war was brought to a con- 
clusion the noble Earl would find that 
the Boers of the Transvaal would have 
a right to claim from him a settlement 
which he might have offered before 
hostilities commenced, and which might 
have been satisfactory at the time; but 
which would not be satisfactory when 
the hostilities were brought to a close. 
He had no wish to embarrass Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at the present time, 
and he sincerely hoped that before long 
some means might be found of bringing 
the war to an end, with credit to our- 
selves, and with advantage to those with 
whom we were in conflict. No one would 
rejoice more than he would if means 
were found for such a communication. 
He must express a hope that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, while desirous, as 
they all were, to obtain peace on honour- 
able terms, and not to press too hardly 
on those with whom we were fighting, 
would not be unmindful of the credit 
and honour of the country, which he 
must confess would, in his view, be ina 
considerable degree imperilled if the Go- 
vernment persisted in a course of com- 
munication with the leaders of the Boers 
at a time when our arms had not met 
with the success which was hoped and 
anticipated. The noble Earl concluded 
by asking the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he will state to the 
House the full text of the despatch re- 
ferred to by the Prime Minister on Friday 
last, in which Her Majesty’s Government 
‘‘ formally and distinctly requested Presi- 
dent Brand to make their communication 
known to the Boer leaders ;’’ whether 
negotiations of the same charecter are 
still going on between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the leaders of the 
Boers; and, if so, whether any such 
correspondence will be at once com- 
municated to Parliament ? 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I am as anxious as the noble 
Earl for the honour of the country; but 
he must allow us who are responsible to 
form our own opinion and take our own 
course as to the manner in which the 
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honour and the interests of the country 
can be best maintained. As regards the 
Question of the noble Earl, it is in itself 
very simple, and a very simple answer 
might be given to it. My noble Friend 
has asked whether I would state the full 
text of the despatch which had been sent 
to President Brand. The noble Earl, 
however, has himself read the whole of 
the despatch, and every word of it has 
also been read by Mr. Gladstone in the 
House of Commons. Of course it will 
be included in any Blue Book upon the 
subject that may be laid upon the Table. 
The noble Earl read also the previous 
despatch, and he stated that he thought 
our proceedings had rather the appear- 
ance of suing for peace. 

Eart CADOGAN: Might have the 
appearance of suing for peace. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : If the 
noble Earl will look at the terms of the 
telegram itself, he will see that it cer- 
tainly could not bear the character which 
he had given to it. The telegram in 
question was that of the 26th of January, 
to Sir George Colley, in answer to a tele- 
gram from President Brand, which was 
communicated by the Consul of the 
Orange Free State in London, and was 
to this effect— 


“T have to instruct you to inform President 
Brand that if armed opposition should at once 
cease Her Majesty’s Government would there- 
upon endeavour to frame such a svheme as, in 
their belief, would satisfy all enlightened friends 
of the Transvaal community.’’ 

Your Lordships will observe that the 
condition laid down is, ‘‘ if armed oppo- 
sition at once ceases.”” This is not suing 
for peace on our part; but it is giving 
the Transvaal Boers an opportunity of 
placing themselves in such a position as 
would be honourable to us and advan- 
tageous to themselves. The noble Earl 
will observe that these propositions have 
arisen from communications voluntarily 
made to us by President Brand, and not 
sought for by us; and we have answered 
them in a friendly spirit, due to the 
friendly tone President Brand has 
adopted, and to the very friendly action 
he has manifested throughout this un- 
fortunate business. We could scarcely 
have done less, either with regard to 
President Brand himself or the friendly 
relations which have been maintained 
with the Orange Free State. The last 
communication to which the noble Earl 
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Mr. Gladstone in the House of Com- 
mons, followed naturally on the other 
communication. President Brand asked 
for further information on a point as to 
which it was natural he should feel 
anxious—namely, whether guarantees 
would be given, in case armed opposition 
should cease, as to the safety of those 
taking part in it, and the answer was 
that reasonable guarantees would be 
given. There is nothing, I feel, which 
I have reason to be ashamed of in these 
communications, which will, of course, 
be included in the Papers placed before 
Parliament. In answer to the noble 
Earl’s further Question— 

‘¢‘ Whether negotiations of the same character 
are still going on between Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment and the leaders of the Boers; and, if 


so, whether any such correspondence will be 
at once communicated to Parliament ?” 


Ihave to say that further communica- 
tions are going on; but I am not in a 
position to make any statement on the 
subject to the House at present. 

Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD : My 
Lords, I am sure none of your Lord- 
ships would wish that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should be put in a position 
inducing a sentiment of shame. I am 
sure that was not the wish of my noble 
Friend in putting his Question, which 
was one for explanation, and not for 
the purpose of shaming the Govern- 
ment. What is wanted is information 
as to the position of this country when 
Her Majesty’s Government are nego- 
tiating and making war at the same 
time. To enter into negotiations when 
you are waging war unsuccessfully is a 
perilous process; and I think, therefore, 
that my noble Friend was justified in the 
course he has taken in asking for ex- 
planations. It is all very well to talk 
about making the cessation of armed 
hostility on the part of the Boers a con- 
dition of peace; but how can you lay 
down as a condition that armed hostilities 
should cease when you yourselves are 
suffering under a military disaster ; and 
when there is a possibility that those 
who are authorized may enter into con- 
clusive negotiations without any con- 
sideration of the military disasters which, 
during the interval of negotiations, may 
have occurred? The possibility of that 
is one which I am not at all surprised 
that my noble Friend should regard with 
great distrust and apprehension. It is 
with that feeling that my noble Friend 
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made his inquiry, and I hope good will 
result from it. 


House adjourned at half past Seven 
o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 15th February, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Sexecr Commirrez—Railways, 
appointed ; Public Accounts, nominated. 

Pustic Brrt—Committee—Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) [79]—Fourth Night— 
RP. 


QUESTIONS. 


—oQo— 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION — LEGIS.- 
LATION. 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the Police 
Superannuation question, and to the 
Report of the Committee on that sub- 
ject in 1877; and, whether it is his in- 
tention to take any steps during the 
present Session to carry out the recom- 
mendations of that Committee ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, thatthe subject had been under 
his consideration, and he should be very 
glad if the Government had the means 
of introducing a measure for the purpose 
of carrying out the recommendations of 
the Committee during the present Ses- 
sion. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF THOMAS 
BECKETT. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (for Mr. C. 
M‘Laren) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether, 
with reference to the case of Thomas 
Beckett, tried on Saturday at the Leeds 
Assizes for the wilful murder of his wife 
by cutting her throat in his own house, 
his attention has been called to the 
prisoner’s own statement, read in evi- 
dence, giving a minute account of the 
murder, and containing the words “I 
meant to do it—I had made up my mind 
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to do it;”’ to the charge of the learned 
judge, who referred to the crime as one 
committed in cold blood; to the verdict 
of manslaughter ; and to the sentence of 
four days’ imprisonment, dating from 
the opening of the assizes, by virtue of 
which the prisoner was instantly dis- 
charged; whether he is aware of the 
strong sentiment of educated English- 
women against the leniency with which 
crimes of violence against the person of 
women are habitually viewed by judges 
and magistrates; and, whether, if such 
a verdict and such a sentence as the 
above are, giving full weight to all the 
circumstances of the case, in accordance 
with the Law of England, he will con- 
sider the necessity of introducing a mea- 
sure to amend that Law? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT : Sir, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment has no authority to interfere 
with or to review the acts of a Judge or 
of a jury in the discharge of their 
duties, or to censure them for undue 
leniency or severity in the punishment 
of crime, his functions being necessarily 
confined to giving advice to the Crown 
upon the exercise of its Prerogative 
of mercy. It would not, therefore, be 
proper for me to express a personal opi- 
nion as to the character of the sentence 
alluded to in this Question, it being a 
matter that does not come within the 
sphere of my duty. As to the second 
part of the Question, my hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. C. M‘Laren) expects 
too much from me when he asks me to 
vouch for— 

“The strong sentiment of educated Eng- 
lishwomen against the leniency with which 
crimes of violence against the person of 
women are habitually viewed by judges and 
magistrates.”’ 

I have a letter from the learned Judge 
who tried the case, in which he describes 
the conduct of this unfortunate woman. 
He says, that having committed adul- 
tery, which was condoned by her hus- 
band, she insisted upon returning to 
her paramour. On her way to him her 
husband remonstrated with her, and she 
thereupon stabbed him. Well, I do not 
think such conduct as that calls for much 
sympathy from the educated women of 
England. As far as I am aware, there 
is no defect in the law which requires 
amendment. In the case in question 
the law would have sanctioned any 
amount of severity of punishment which 
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the verdict of the jury and the sentence 
of the Judge had pronounced; and I 
know no means by which juries can be 
compelled to deliver verdicts, or Judges 
to pass sentences, other than those that 
the dictates of their own judgments pre- 
scribe. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—ALLEGED 
DETENTION OF WITNESSES. 

Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that on the 16th 
of August 1880 Margaret Cashin, aged 
fourteen years, and Mary Cashin, aged 
nineteen years, both of Shanbough, co. 
Kilkenny, were taken by the police, 
without summons or warrant, and con- 
veyed to New Ross, where they were 
privately examined by Mr. George Bol- 
ton, Crown Solicitor, in reference to the 
murder of Mr. Charles Daniel Boyd; 
whether they were kept in a hotel in 
New Ross for four days, and then con- 
veyed in charge of the police to Kil- 
kenny, where on the 21st of August 
they swore informations before the ma- 
gistrates, and were duly bound over to 
appear and give evidence at the assizes 
on the trial of the persons charged with 
the said murder; whether they asked at 
Kilkenny to be allowed to return to 
their homes, but were refused ; whether 
they were kept in Kilkenny for a fort- 
night and then removed, still in charge 
of the police, to Dublin ; whether they 
were detained in Dublin, although their 
father, through his solicitor, had for- 
mally demanded their release, until on 
the 16th of September the constable who 
had charge of them was served with a 
conditional order for a writ of habeas 
corpus ; whether they were then re- 
leased and sent home on the 17th of 
September, having been for thirty-two 
days detained in the custody of the 
police; and, whether, if these state- 
ments are true, he will inform the 
House upon what grounds these pro- 
ceedings were permitted or sanctioned ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the hon. 
Member really asks me, not one, but 
seven Questions; and, consequently, I 
must be pardoned if my answer is some- 
what long. I have received a Report 
from the authorities of the district on 
the subject. It states that they had 
reason to suppose that a number of re- 
sidents in the neighbourhood of where 
the murder was committed could give 

















material evidence with reference to the 
occurrence; and amongst others were 
two young women, Margaret and Mary 
Cashin. Their evidence was taken down 
by the Crown Solicitor; and he, finding it 
to be important, and believing that con- 
siderable excitement was prevalent in 
the neighbourhood, and that much hos- 
tility was felt against witnesses in the 
case, he thought it necessary, in the in- 
terests of justice, that they should be 
protected from intimidation or the risk 
of being tampered with; and he ac- 
cordingly expressed a wish that they 
should be conveyed to a respectable 
hotel in New Ross, until they, with 
the others, were conveyed to Kilkenny, 
where the magisterial investigation was 
held, when they swore depositions and 
were bound over to prosecute. It is not 
a fact that these young women asked, 
when at Kilkenny, that they should be 
permitted to return home and were re- 
fused. I do not know how long they 
remained at Kilkenny; but the com- 
mittal of the prisoners for trial having 
considerably increased the excitement 
with respect to the witnesses rendered 
it still more necessary that they should 
be protected, and an order was issued 
that they should be sent in charge of 
the Constabulary to Dublin, to remain 
there until the trial; and this was 
done as soon as arrangements could 
be made. They remained in Dublin, 
voluntarily, with a married sub-con- 
stable and his wife till September 13, 
when their father called and asked that 
they should be allowed to return home. 
The matter was referred to the sub-in- 
spector in charge of the district, who, 
on the following day, wrote an order to 
the effect that the girls should at once 
leave with their father if he should 
call for them again. The sub-inspector 
added— ‘It is to be clearly understood 
that these people are not to be detained 
against their will.” However, the fa- 
ther did not call again ; and as they af- 
terwards expressed a wish themselves to 
go home, arrangements were made, and 
they were sent to their father on the 
17th September. The necessity for pro- 
tecting witnesses in this case is shown 
by the fact that both at Kilkenny and 
New Ross witnesses were assaulted in a 
violent manner for giving evidence, and, 
but for the protection afforded them by 
the Constabulary, would have been se- 
riously injured. 
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Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he can state if these 
girls were taken into custody before it 
was known they could give any evidence 
at all; whether it is a fact that they 
were detained in custody after it had 
been found that their evidence was 
quite immaterial; and, whether they 
are ready to state on affidavit that they 
were detained against their will? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think after 
the hon. Gentleman has put seven Ques- 
tions to me, he ought not to put further 
ones. 


SCOTLAND—THE GENERAL REGISTER 
HOUSE, EDINBURGH—RE-ORGANIZA- 
TION. 


Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether the scheme for 
the re-organisation of the General Re- 
gister House, Edinburgh, will come into 
operation before the close of the present 
financial year; and, if not, at what date ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘LarEN), in reply, said, that it was re- 
commended by the Departmental Com- 
mittee that the new scheme should take 
effect from the commencement of the 
next financial year ; and he had no doubt 
that that recommendation would be given 
effect to. 


CRIMINAL LAW—A DEAF AND DUMB 
CRIMINAL. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to the case of a lad aged 15, 
deaf and dumb from birth, and reported 
as utterly incapable of receiving and im- 
parting ideas, who, having been neglected 
and apparently encouraged in crime by 
his parents, was sentenced in 1877 to 
five years in a reformatory in order that 
he might be taken proper care of ; whe- 
ther the managers of the reformatory 
having refused to receive him, he is 
now the inmate of a convict prison, 
under instruction by a specially retained 
instructor from a deaf and dumb asylum ; 
and, whether he is prepared to take into 
consideration the representations of the 
Directors of Convict Prisons as to the 
undesirability of his being retained in 
his present position ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
I have inquired into this unfortunate 











ease. Every attempt was made to find 
a suitable institution for this boy; but 
no institution would receive him. An 
instructor has been obtained for him 
from the Royal Association for the Aid 
of the Deaf and Dumb, and I have the 
following Report from the chaplain of 
the prison in which the boy is :— 

‘* Since he has had the advantage of this in- 
struction, the improvement in his habits, con- 
duct, and character has been most marked. I 
think his educational progress has been fairly 
satisfactory; but as yet he is only able to read 
very easy words. Under these circumstances, 
I am of opinion that his transfer to another 
prison would be most undesirable, unless means 
could be found to continue his instruction.” 


I think that the best that could be done 
for the boy is now being done for him. 


EDUCATION (METROPOLIS) — CHARI- 
TIES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
Sm HENRY PEEK asked the Vice 

President of the Council, Whether, 

having regard to the urgent need of 

increased provision for middle class 
education of the children of the clerks, 
warehousemen, and small traders of the 

Metropolis, the Government will issue a 

special Commission to re-organise the 

charities of the City, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Duke of 

Northumberland’s Commission ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Sir, there can be 
no doubt that the City Charities are, in 
many instances, grossly misapplied, and 
that their usefulness might be largely 
and advantageously extended in the 
direction indicated by the hon. Baronet. 
Nothing, however, can be done without 
further legislation. The Education De- 
partment has already communicated 
with my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary and the Charity Commission- 
ers on the subjéct ; and I hope that some 
measure will be devised to improve and 
extend the usefulness of these Charities. 
That, however, must depend on the state 
of Public Business. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)— 
WHISTLING. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it is true that a man 
named Lee was brought before the ma- 
gistrates at the Petty Sessions Court at 
Newcastle, county Limerick, on the 11th 
inst. for whistling in the streets of that 
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town, and what decision the magistrates 
came to on the case; and, if any com- 
plaint has been made of the conduct of 
Head Constable Copeland by the people 
of that district ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the hon. Member asked whether a lad 
had been brought up in Newcastle, in 
county Limerick, for ‘‘ whistling,” and 
what was the decision in the case. The 
magistrates dismissed the case. He (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) did not object ; but really 
if he was asked Questions about every 
case in which punishment was or was 
not awarded, he would have a good 
many Questions to answer. No com- 
plaint was made of Head Constable 
Copeland. It seemed there were a 
number of young men in Newcastle, 
who were banded together, and called 
themselves ‘‘ Black Diamonds,’’ who 
were given to annoying people in the 
streets. Their principal misconduct con- 
sisted in tarring shutters, breaking glass, 
and assaulting the police. Patrick Lee, 
the lad in question, was one of a gang, 
and followed some of the police, and 
annoyed them by whistling some ob- 
jectionable air. The magistrates entered 
no rule in the case, and he thought they 
did quite right. Of course, if these 
* Black Diamonds” did make them- 
selves a nuisance, they would have to 
be put down; but he thought the police 
might have found some betier case to 
proceed upon than that of whistling. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked, amid much 
interruption, whether any outrages were 
proved to have been committed by these 
boys ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he did not know; but he thought there 
were offences committed by them ; but 
he supposed they were not caught. 

Mr. M‘COAN: Were these offences 
classed as agrarian outrages in the Re- 
turns ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Certainly 


not. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
PARKER G. SYNOTT. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If, at a public meeting re- 
ported in the Belfast ‘‘ Morning News” 
of the 4th instant, as having been held 
at the ‘‘ Diamond,” county Armagh, on 
the 4th instant, Mr. Parker G. Synott, a 
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justice of the peace for that county, ex- 
pressed himself as follows :— 

“Papacy is the same to-day as it was three 
hundred years ago. It has the same devilry in 
it to-day, and it would deceive God Almighty 
himself if it was any benefit to its adherents ;”’ 


whether this gentleman sits as a magis- 
trate at petty sessions, in a district in- 
habited by a mixed population of Orange- 
men and Catholics, where there is not a 
single Catholic magistrate ; and, whether 
this report is substantially accurate; and, 
if so, whether he will cause to be in- 
stituted against Mr. Synott any prosecu- 
tion for the use of such language ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had seen no report of the proceedings 
at the meeting in question, and had no 
information on the matter. If the gen- 
tleman alluded to had used the expres- 
sions attributed to him, he (Mr. Forster) 
was very sorry for him, for he thought 
it very unadvisable that objectionable 
expressions should be used, whether by a 
magistrate or anyone else. The hon. and 
learned Member asked whether a prose- 
cution would be instituted against him for 
them; but he (Mr. Forster) was advised 
that no prosecution would be likely to 
succeed, if it was undertaken. He was 
sorry to say that, in past times, Catholics 
used very much stronger words towards 
Protestants, and Protestants used very 
much stronger words towards Catholics; 
and he believed the general interpretation 
of ‘‘ freedom of speech” was that a pro- 
secution did not follow upon such words. 


COMPANIES ACTS—TRINITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


Mr. E. CLARKE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether any and 
what decision has been arrived at with 
regard to the recent application by a 
Limited Liability Company, having for 
one of its objects the granting of di- 
plomas, and calling itself Trinity College, 
London, for a licence from the Board of 
Trade permitting the Company to omit 
the word ‘‘ Limited ”’ from its title ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that he had, after careful consideration, 
come to the conclusion that this Com- 
pany did not come within the scope of 
the enactment that enabled the Board of 
Trade to dispense with the use of the 
word ‘ Limited” in cases of institu- 
tions not for the purposes of gain, but 
for the promotion of art, science, charity, 
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commerce, or religion. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he had declined the applica- 
tion. He ought to say that he had that 
afternoon received a further application 
from the College, in which it was pro 
posed to restrict its object to the advance~ 
ment of the art and science of music, 
and that application was now receiving 
his consideration. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether there are, in 
the archives of the India Office (or of 
the Foreign Office), as stated in a morn- 
ing newspaper of Saturday, any Minutes 
of conversation held with the Russian 
Ambassador in 1876, in which a parti- 
tion of Turkey was proposed, as also an 
arrangement for the settlement of a new 
Russo-Indian frontier, involving the ab- 
sorption of Afghanistan; and, if such 
Minutes do exist, whether he will lay 
Copies of them upon the Table of the 
House ? 

THe Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, this Question has been substantially 
answered by my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in ‘‘ an- 
other place.” I ought, perhaps, to repeat 
the protest made by my noble Friend 
against Questions of the kind being put, 
inasmuch as the answers to them may in- 
volve statements which would not be for 
the public advantage. My noble Friend, 
however, in this instance, thought it 
desirable to state, in order to avoid mis- 
conception—and I therefore have no ob- 
jection to repeat the statement—thatthere 
are no Minutes of this description, so far 
as we are aware, either at the India or 
the Foreign Offices. 


ARMY—THE TRANSVAAL (MILITARY 
FORCE). 


Captain MAX WELL-HERON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will lay upon the Table of the House 
any Copies of Correspondence that may 
have passed between Sir Garnet Wolseley 
and the War Office, at the close of the 
Zulu war, with reference to the number 
and description of troops that it was 
thought advisable to leave in the Trans- 
vaal, in order to ensure the maintenance 
of law and order there, taking into con- 
sideration the dissatisfaction of the Dutch 
Boers with the policy of annexation car- 
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ried out by the Government then in 
office ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; it is not 
usual for the Secretary of State for War 
to lay on the Table Correspondence with 
Commanders-in-Chief abroad, as to the 
prospective strength of their commands. 
I may, however, in order to avoid mis- 
apprehension on the subject, say that 
the force in the Transvaal and Natal, 
when the recent insurrection broke out, 
was precisely of the strength recom- 
mended by Sir Garnet Wolseley at the 
close of the Zulu War. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTOS. 


Mr. RICHARD asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he is able to confirm the announce- 
ment made by telegraph from Cape Town 
that Letsea, the paramount Chief of the 
Basutos, has asked for an armistice, and 
that a suspension of hostilities for seven 
days has been accorded ; and, whether 
he is able to inform the House on what 
terms the Government of the Cape Colony 
are prepared to make peace with the 
Basutos ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes, Sir. We 
have received news that a week’s armis- 
tice has been officially confirmed. In re- 
ply to the second part of my hon. Friend’s 
Question, I think the best answer I can 
give is to read part of the telegram which 
the Cape Minister agreed to Sir Hercules 
Robinson sending to the Chief Magis- 
trate at Maseru, with reference to the 
Basuto application. The terms offered 
to the Basutos in that telegram were— 

“Let their sincerity: be proved, if they are 
sincere, by an immediate surrender of their 
arms in submission to the authority of the Go- 
vernment; and in that case I would try to 
secure that they shall be treated with the ut- 
most leniency, consistent with the vindication 
of the law’s authority.” 

The Cape Minister further agreed to 
Sir Hercules Robinson sending these 
words— 

“In the event of their placing themselves 
unreservedly in my hands, they may rely upon 
mé using my utmost endeavours to secure for 
them terms not only just but generous.” 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT, 1870—MOVEMENT OF CATTLE. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the Vice 

President of the Council, Whether it is 

not the fact that cattle sent from a dis- 
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trict where there is no disease to one 
where disease is prevalent have to get 
permission from the local authorities of 
both places; whether the necessity of 
obtaining the permission of the local 
authority in the place to which the cattle 
are sent is not, under such circumstances, 
a needless formality ; and, whether the 
Government propose to take any steps 
towards removing or mitigating this 
grievance ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It is not a fact, 
Sir, that cattle sent from a district where 
there is no disease to one where disease 
is prevalent cannot be moved without 
permission from the local authorities of 
both places. Animals may be moved 
from any district which is not comprised 
in an area infected with foot-and-mouth 
disease into an infected area with the 
licence of the local authority of the latter 
district only. The ‘‘ needless formality ” 
to which the hon. Member refers of ob- 
taining the permission of a local autho- 
rity in the place to which the cattle are 
sent is not imposed by an Order in 
Council, but by Act of Parliament. By 
the 4th schedule of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1870— 

‘“ Animals may be moved into, in, or out of an 

area infected with foot-and-mouth disease by 
licence of the local authority.’ 
And it seems only reasonable that the 
local authorities should have the power 
of regulating the movement of animals 
throughout their district. 


INDIA—RAILROADS—THE SOUTH 
MAHRATTA COUNTRY. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether any 
scheme has been sanctioned by the Home 
Government for constructing a railroad 
between the South Marhetta country and 
the sea; if so, whether the line selected 
is the one approved by the Government 
of India; and, whether the Government 
is prepared to lay papers on the subject 
upon the Table of the House? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the Home Government have made 
an arrangement, in fulfilment of the 
Treaty of 1878, with the Portuguese 
Government by which, if that Govern- 
ment establish a port at Marmagao, and 
construct a railway from thence within 
Portuguese territory towards the South 
Mahratta country, the Indian Govern- 
ment will continue the line from the 
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frontier to New Hubli, and ultimately 
connect it with other lines to be con- 
structed in that part of India. The Go- 
yernment of India were disposed to be 
more in favour of connecting the Mah- 
ratta country and the coast by means of 
a railway which would start from Kar- 
war, a port in British territory, a little 
south of Marmagao; but that would 
probably have involved a larger expen- 
diture on the part of the Government of 
India, whereas the line now selected in 
Portuguese territory is to be made under 
a guarantee from the Portuguese Go- 
vernment, and the same object will be 
gained. Iam notsure whether the Cor- 
respondence is complete ; but when it is 
there will be no objection to lay it on 
the Table. 


CRIMINAL LAW—JAMES STEPHENS. 


Mr. OTWAY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department a Question of which he 
he had given him private Notice. It 
was, Whether the Government have 
any information as to the movements of 
James Stephens, the head centre of the 
Fenian conspiracy, who had some years 
ago escaped from gaol in Dublin when 
committed for trial ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir; I have information that James 
Stephens recently arrived in Paris. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether any prepa- 
ration has been made by the Govern- 
ment for the reception in the gaols of 
Ireland a large number of ladies who 
are likely to be arrested under the opera- 
tion of the Coercion Bill ? 

[No reply was given. | 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
oo 
PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (TRELAND) BILL.—[Brtz 79.] 
(Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. Gladstone, 
Secretary Sir William Harcourt.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 14th February. | 
[FOURTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 





Clause 1 (Power of Lord Lieutenant 
to arrest and detain). 


Mr. M‘COAN moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 13, after the word 
‘** Treland,” to insert ‘‘ proclaimed under 
the provisions of this Act.” It would 
be necessary to examine the Bill in order 
to render the Amendment intelligible. 
The clause already agreed to provided 
that any person reasonably suspected of 
treasonable offences, tending to interfere 
with and disturb the maintenance of law 
and order, might be arrested in any 
part of Ireland, and the effect of this 
Amendment would be to require that 
the offence for which the warrant was 
issued must have been committed in 
some part of a district or county specially 
proclaimed, and thus brought under the 
operation of the Act. It was, he felt, a 
very hopeless task to attempt to move 
an Amendment of this kind; and, as 
he had little or no expectation that 
it would be accepted by the Govern- 
ment, it was, he feared, a waste of effort 
almost to try and secure its acceptance 
by the Committee. Yet he thought 
he should be able to show reasons which 
justified the proposition. The object of 
the Government in asking for this Bill 
was not to arm themselves with vindic- 
tive or tyrannical powers, but to obtain 
such extra powers beyond those con- 
ferred by the ordinary law as would 
enable them to preserve peace in Ireland. 
Assuming, for a moment, that they had 
made out a case, and that it was neces- 
sary to give exceptional powers in order 
to secure the maintenance of law and 
order, they themselves declared that it 
would not be necessary to exercise these 
powers except in certain special districts 
where the law had been set at naught, 
and was not sufficient to preserve the 
peace. If the Amendment were adopted, 
the construction and action of the Bill 
would, atleast, berendered more symmet- 
rical. They would have the proclaimed 
district, complete in itself, as the original 
area within which the crime must be 
committed, and it would then continue 
to be the limited area within which it 
might be punished. It might be objected 
that they would be creating a sort of 
Alsatia, in which an offender might 
take refuge. At the first blush there 
might seem to be something in that ob- 
jection ; but it rather supplied an argu- 
ment in favour of extending the procla- 
mation over the whole of the country. 
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If the non-proclamation of a district 
admitted of an abuse by allowing an 
offender to take refuge within it, then 
the logical course would be to proclaim 
the whole country ; and then those who 
resided, or addressed meetings, or who 
happened to be in any of the non-pro- 
claimed districts, would know at once 
that if they opened their mouths they 
would subjectthemselves to all the terrors 
of the law. If there was any marked 
indisposition on the part of the Com- 
mittee to accept the Amendment he 
would not press it to a division. 


- Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 13, after the word “‘ Ireland” 
to insert the words “ proclaimed under the pro- 
visions of this Act.””—(Mr. M‘Coan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I really think 
that the hon. Member’s Amendment 
almost answers itself. What would 
happen if it were inserted in the Bill 
would be this—Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not wish to proclaim any district 
which it is not necessary to proclaim. 
Of necessity the fact of proclaiming a 
district would show that there was rea- 
sonable suspicion that somebody within 
the district was doing something to 
tyrannize over others, or to commit 
offences in the district. But if this 
Amendment were adopted such a per- 
son, by just running over the border 
into a non-proclaimed district, would 
make himself perfectly safe. Of course, 
the Committee will not for a moment 
expect that the Government can give 
their sanction to such an Amendment. 
The only effect of adopting it would be 
that we should be obliged to proclaim 
many more districts all over Ireland 
than would otherwise be necessary. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman was some- 
what weak. The Bill should either apply 
to the whole of Ireland or it should not. 
It was alleged that certain parts of the 
country were disturbed, and that certain 
other parts were not disturbed; and 
there ought to be some limit as to the 
districts in which the arrests might take 
place. It would be just as fair to say 
that because there were some disturb- 
ances in parts of Ireland—which, how- 
ever, he disputed—the whole of the 
United Kingdom should be brought 
under the provisions of the Bill, The 
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same argument would apply to the facili- 
ties of removal from Ireland to England 
as from a proclaimed district to some 
other district which was not proclaimed. 
It was unreasonable, he thought, to op- 
pose the Amendment. It was alleged 
by the Government that the great object 
of the Bill was not to punish crime, but 
to prevent crime from being committed ; 
and if a person suspected of fomenting 
crime in a particular district left that 
district and went into a more peaceable 
locality, he saw no reason why he should 
be punished just as if he had remained 
to pursue his criminal proceedings. He 
would advise his hon. Friend to divide 
upon the Amendment. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped that 
his hon. Friend would not persevere 
with the Amendment, because the penalty 
of adopting it would inevitably be the 
proclamation of the whole of Ireland, 
and, so far, Her Majesty’s Government 
had announced no such intention. He 
fully appreciated the motives which had 
actuated the hon. Member for Wicklow 
(Mr. M‘Coan), and also those which in- 
duced the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) to support the Amendment; 
but, under all the circumstances, he 
hoped that the Amendment would be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. M‘COAN said he would not press 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O’DONNELL moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 1, line 13, after 
“and” to insert— 

“¢ After an investigation in the presence of the 
Lord Lieutenant or the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, at which the suspected person 
shall have full facilities for any explanation he 
may have to offer.” 

He ventured to think that this Amend- 
ment was one which ought to commend 
itself to the support of the Committee. 
It simply proposed to insert in the body 
of the Bill certain provisions which the 
Government had led them to believe 
would only summarize their intended 
practice under the Bill. The Irish Party 
had repeatedly urged on the House, since 
the commencement of these debates, the 
formidable and objectionable character 
of a Coercion Bill giving a premium 
upon arrest and imprisonment on sus- 
picion. In the existing circumstances 
of Ireland, the absence of special pro- 
visions would place the liberty of every 
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man at the disposal of the village 
tyrant, the tyrannical, the spiteful, or 
the frightened magistrate, the spiteful 
policeman, and the policeman greedy of 
promotion or reward. These were the 
class of men who would be authorized 
to lay informations and grant warrants 
on such informations, and to arrest and 
imprison without an appeal against such 
warrants. There could be no doubt that 
some provision was required to guard the 
people at large against spite and malevo- 
lence on the part of those who considered 
that they and their interests were specially 
in danger from the popular agitation 
now proceeding in Ireland. It must be 
in the recollection of every Member of 
the Committee, from the expression of 
opinion on the part of the Irish magis- 
trates, which had found a vent by a 
hundred channels in the English news- 
papers, that among the Irish magis- 
trates there was a feeling of exasperation 
amounting to blind passion directed 
against all those whom the magistrates 
considered to be the leaders of a move- 
ment which they denounced as confis- 
catory, unjust, and dishonest. Nothing 
could be more different than the points 
of view from which a non-landlord 
magistrate and a landlord magistrate 
would be likely to regard the Land 
League agitation. In practice, it was 
impossible in Ireland to draw a distinc- 
tion betweenthe non-landlord magistrate 
and the landlord magistrate; but the 
landlord magistrate, as a matter of fact, 
numbered about eight out of ten. All 
the police looked to them for the recom- 
mendations which regulated promotion 
and reward. Even in ordinary times a 
constable looked to the number of arrests 
he made in the discharge of his duty as 
a sort of proof to his superior that he 
was duly performing his duty, and that 
he was an efficient constable. Accord- 
ingly, at a time when the whole body of 
the Irish Constabulary would be, so to 
speak, specially enjoined to be doubly 
vigilant in spying out and suspecting 
crime, the House might be certain that 
the ordinary ferreting qualities of the 
constable would be excited to the highest 
pitch, and a positive mania for suspicion 
would not be absent from the lowest 
ranks, when they knew very well that a 
mania for opening letters had seized the 
very highest of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
It would not be denied, for the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had himself ad- 
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mitted that the existence of this dis- 
position on the part of the magisterial 
class, and the possibility of their exercise 
of unrivalled power would constitute, if 
unsupervised, a danger of the greatest 
magnitude to the liberties of the Irish 
people, even the most innocent, and a 
danger to the peace and tranquillity 
of Ireland. The right hon. Gentlemay 
had assured them that the responsibilitn 
for suspecting, arresting, and imprison- 
ing would not really be in the hands of 
the constabulary and the magistracy, 
but that the Chief Secretary or the Lord 
Lieutenant, or the two together, would 
supervise every case. If that was to 
be the policy of the Government, it could 
not be considered anything novel and 
unjust to ask them to put their policy 
in the Bill. If it was the intention of 
the Chief Secretary and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to examine carefully, judiciously, 
and conscientiously into the case of every 
suspected man whom some constable or 
magistrate might recommend to the no- 
tice of Dublin Castle as deserving of 18 
months’ imprisonment, let them place in 
unmistakeable words the record of their 
intention in the Bill. It was for this 
purpose that he proposed to insert this 
clause, providing that the detention of 
suspected persons in custody should 
only take place after an investigation 
in the presence of the Lord Lieutenant, 
or Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, at which investigation a sus- 
pected person should have full facilities 
for making explanations. The Chief See 
cretary and the Law Officers might sug- 
gest that there would be an investiga- 
tion in each case, although not in the 
presence of these high authorities; that 
the investigation would consist in the 
careful examination of the written depo- 
sitions and the sworn informations of 
constable X and sub-constable Y, and a 
careful examination of the grounds on 
which the local magistrates might have 
recommended the arrest. But he main- 
tained that the mere examination of a 
number of documents sent up from Sligo 
or from Donegal, and laid before the 
Chief Secretary in his office in Dublin 
Castle, in the absence of the accused 
person and of every means of testing the 
good faith and accuracy of the informa- 
tion, would be a most utter and com- 
plete sham. It would be a fraud im- 
posed upon the public and upon Parlia- 
ment ; and although the Chief Secretary 
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had the most implicit and touching con- 
fidence in the representations made to 
him by the subordinate officials of Ire- 
land; and although, on the ground of 
that implicit and touching confidence, 
the House was prepared to absolve the 
right hon. Gentleman himself from any 
participation in the fraudulent character 
of the proceedings, their conviction as 
to the innocence and honesty of the 
Chief Secretary would not absolve them 
from the duty of protecting the liberties 
of their countrymen by such reasonable 
safeguards as it was not only the right 
but the duty of Parliament to introduce 
into the present Bill. The opportunity 
of the Chief Secretary for entering into 
a detailed examination of any informa- 
tions sent up to Dublin Castle must de- 
pend upon the number of those infor- 
mations; and, in fact, the magistrates 
throughout Ireland need do no more in 
order to defeat totally the honest inten- 
tions of the Chief Secretary and the 
benevolent intentions of the Government 
in general than to nominate as many 
unfortunate Irishmen for arrest and im- 
prisonment, and to forward such a mass 
of suspicions to Dublin Castle, to over- 
whelm the Chief Secretary with such a 
multitude of applications for wholesale 
incarcerations that the Chief Secretary, 
if there were 48 hours in the day, would 
be unable to go into the whole of them. 
And in such circumstances, if no suf- 
ficient provision was introduced into the 
Bill as a warning against the over zeal 
of the magistrates, the Lord Lieutenant 
would be obliged to sign warrant after 
warrant without the slightest real ex- 
amination into the merits of the case. 
Therefore, making every allowance for 
the good intentions which were mingled 
with less praiseworthy elements in the 
Bill of the Government, he suspected, 
and he did not conceal his suspicion, 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would be incapacitated by the multi- 
plicity of the informations from examin- 
ing into the accusations, as he had pro- 
mised the House to do. He wished to 
protect the Chief Secretary from the 
consequences of his own rash engage- 
ments, and to bring him, while the Bill 
was still under discussion, face to face 
with the difficulty which was before 
him. If the right hon. Gentleman was 
convinced that he could deal with all the 
cases that would be brought before 
him upon the information of the land- 
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lord magistrates of Ireland, then there 
could be no objection to introduce these 
protective provisions into the Bill. If, 
on the other hand, he had any reason- 
able suspicion that he would be unable 
to deal with the accusations, then the 
Amendment was of a character to en- 
foree upon his mind the real difficulty 
of the task upon which he was rushing. 
The Amendment might even be further 
amended in the direction of allowing the 
Chief Secretary assistance in examining 
into the cases which would be crowded 
upon him by the vindictive magistracy of 
Ireland. But, on the other hand, the 
House were entitled to take the Chief 
Secretary at his word. Hehad again and 
again assured the House that it was not 
the magistrates of Ireland who would be 
the ultimate judges, but that he would 
examine into and decide every case. 
Then let the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Government bind themselves, by 
explicit words introduced into the Bill, 
to provide that no Irishman should be 
sentenced to arbitrary imprisonment 
without appeal, except after direct in- 
vestigation by the Chief Secretary or 
the Lord Lieutenant. The suspected 
persons should have full facilities for 
giving any explanation they might have 
to offer. That was all important. If 
the Chief Secretary had nothing but a 
number of informations sent up to him 
from the North or South of Ireland, and 
he proceeded to examine them without 
the presence of the suspected persons, it 
would be absolutely impossible for him 
to arrive at a conclusion which would 
have the slightest weight upon the con- 
science of the country. He would be 
adjudicating in the dark; and even 
although his remarkable acumen might 
direct him in some cases to a true ver- 
dict, the public at large would be unable 
to give the right hon. Gentleman credit 
for that acumen in the absence of the 
ordinary and rational plan of confronting 
the suspected person with the informa- 
tion on which he was suspected. The 
right hon. Gentleman refused to place 
the suspected man in the presence of 
his accuser. He insisted on guarding 
the accuser behind a veil of secrecy. He 
could have no valid reason for keeping 
the information from the view of the 
suspected man. It had been stated by 
an English Member that already Her 
Majesty’s Government had made pre- 
parations for the summary arrest of 
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1,200 persons in Ireland. If the Bill 
was worth anything, there must be at 
least 1,200 persons arrested, because 
the Government declared that it was in- 
tended to put down the village tyrants 
and the dissolute ruffians who were to 
be found in the different parishes of 
Ireland. Considering that on the plea 
of Her Majesty’s Government them- 
selves there were enough of these dis- 
solute ruffians in each parish to overawe 
the law-abiding people, they had only 
to multiply the number of parishes 
by the minimum number of dissolute 
ruffians in order to arrive at a sum total 
of several thousands, If, therefore, the 
Bill was worth anything, not only 1,200 
Irishmen, but many thousands, were 
threatened with the loss of their free- 
dom ; and some precautions were neces- 
sary in order to provide that there should 
be something like a fair and honest in- 
vestigation of the circumstances of every 
ease. They had only to consider the 
number of cases that came before a 
single Judge, in order to arrive at some- 
thing like an idea of the amount of 
labour which the right hon. Gentleman 
was prepared to undergo with so light a 
heart. The Amendment was absolutely 
necessary if the Chief Secretary intended 
to carry out the pledge he had given to 
the House; and it was quite as neces- 
sary if the Chief Secretary found himself 
ultimately unable to carry out that 
pledge, because, in that case, the benefit 
of the incapacity of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should be given to the suspected 
persons, and Parliament should not take 
upon itself the responsibility or the guilt 
of sentencing a single Irishman to arbi- 
trary imprisonment without, at least, 
some guarantee for a fair investigation 
into the facts of the case. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 13, after the word “and,’’ to 
insert the words “ after an investigation in the 
presence of the Lord Lieutenant or the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, at which the 
suspected person shall have full facilities for 
any explanation he may have to offer.’ — 
(Mr. 0’ Donnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I need hardly 
say that I cannot accept the Amend- 
ment, or accept the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman as to the mode in which 
the Bill will be carried out if it becomes 





law, or in regard to the number of per- 
sons who will be arrested under it, or 
any other particular. It is quite true 
that I stated, and made it clearly under- 
stood, that the putting into force of this 
Act would not depend upon the police 
or upon the magistrates in different 
parts of Ireland. I do not wish by that 
to convey any reproach upon the police 
or the magistrates. I only say that that 
is not the intention of the Bill, and if 
wewere to allow it to be done we should 
divest the Executive Government in 
Dublin. of their responsibility. What 
is conveyed by the Bill, and what I 
understand will really be the case, is 
that the responsibility will rest upon the 
Lord Lieutenant, assisted by his re- 
sponsible Advisers, and the Chief Secre- 
tary, as one of those Advisers, will 
share the responsibility. But I must 
say that while my noble Friend the Lord 
Lieutenant, and while I, myself, feel 
that responsibility very strongly, and 
feel that we have a most painful task 
imposed upon us, we must be allowed to 
use our own discretion as to the mode in 
which we fulfil it. We really could not 
undertake that responsibility if the 
House of Commons were to endeavour 
—although I do not suppose they will— 
to prescribe the particular mode in which 
we should exercise our functions. 

Dr. COMMINS wassorry to hear the 
expressions which had been used by the 
right hon. Gentleman. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons urged by the right hon. 
Gentleman as a salve to induce the 
House to accept the introduction of the 
Bill was that there would be no danger 
to individual liberty, and no risk of in- 
justice being done in individual in- 
stances, because he himself would ex- 
amine each particular case and see that 
there was sufficient ground for com- 
mittal. But what did the right hon. 
Gentleman say now? He began to see 
the magnitude of the task he had under- 
taken, and to find that he had heaped 
upon his shoulders a responsibility 
which no Hercules or Atlas could bear. 
The right hon. Gentleman now shifted 
his ground altogether, and departed 
from the promise by which he obtained 
a good many votes on the other side of 
the House. Certainly, he obtained none 
from the Irish Members, because none 
of them could place any dependence on 
the promises of the Government. Never- 
theless, there were many hon. Members 
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who had too much respect for the old | now by accepting this Amendment. He 


principles of the Constitution to sur- 
render them without a struggle, even 
when it was only Irishmen who were to 
be the victims of that surrender, and he 
contended that they had been deceived 
by the promise of the Government. 
Having obtained votes from hon. Mem- 
bers on all sides of the House on the 
promise that he would look after each 
individual case, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said now that the putting in force 
of the Act must depend upon the magis- 
trates, and that all he and the Lord 
Lieutenant would do would be to give 
their fiat that the Act was required in 
any particular district. There was, con- 
sequently, no guarantee whatever for 
the due investigation of every case that 
came under the Act. On the contrary, 
there was a complete abandonment of 
all guarantees to the people of Ireland 
that respect would be paid to individual 
liberty, and that safeguards would be 
adopted for the ‘protection of those who 
might be under suspicion, owing to the 
malevolence, private spite, or even baser 
motives of getting them out of the way 
while evictions were effected, or some 
private object carried out. The ques- 
tion went a great deal further than 


seemed to be supposed. It actually put | g 


the good faith of the Government at 
issue. If they did not mean to furnish 
some sort of safeguard to prevent the 
Act from being abused, why did they 
make a promise at all? They had also 
promised remedial measures ; but what 
reliance could the Irish people have in 
that promise, when the good faith of the 
Government was found wanting almost 
on the first occasion on which it was 
tested ? What reliance could the people 
of Ireland have in the splendid Land 
Reforms of the Government which were 
to follow this despotic measure of 
coercion? He imputed no deliberate 
intention to the Government to de- 
ceive the Irish people; but he asked 
them to look at the position in which 
they had placed themselves, and see 
if their conduct .was not fairly open 
to that construction. The Irish people 
would naturally say—‘‘ You have de- 
ceived us in this matter. You have 
broken faith with us at the very outset, 
and we cannot rely on your good faith 
or honesty in regard to any other mea- 
sure you may introduce.” He urged 
the Government to make a concession 
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hoped they would take into considera- 
tion the possibility of abusing the pro- 
visions of the Act for private purposes, 
If the Chief Secretary was unable to 
investigate every case, some other autho- 
rity might be substituted. It was a 
matter of common observation that Her 
Majesty’s Judges in Ireland were by no 
means overworked, and that the Eng- 
lish Judges of Assize, and the Chan- 
cery Judges, did more work in three 
months than the Irish Judges did in 12. 
In point of fact, it was alleged that they 
employed the chief part of their time 
in yachting or in other agreeable amuse- 
ments. [‘‘ Question!”’?] He was coming 
to the Question directly. It had often 
been remarked that the Irish Judges 
had a considerable amount of time at 
their disposal. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Gentleman that he is now 
travelling beyond the Amendment before 
the Committee. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he only wished 

to suggest that if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not adopt the Amend- 
ment in its present form, the Irish 
Judges had plenty of leisure to enable 
them to undertake the proposed investi- 
ation. 
Tue CHAIRMAN : That has nothing 
to do with the Amendment before the 
Committee. The hon. Member must 
confine himself to that Amendment. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he had merely 
thrown out a suggestion. He had no 
doubt, however, that it would meet the 
fate of every other suggestion; and ho 
would leave the matter where it stood. 
He would only ask the Government to 
carry out the promises they had made 
on the introduction of the Bill; or, if 
they were not willing to carry out those 
promises, and confessed that they could 
not carry them out, that they would 
provide some guarantee for the perform- 
ance of the duty of investigating charges 
that might be unjustly preferred. He 
had no sympathy with or compassion for 
the perpetrators of outrage in Ireland; 
he pleaded only for those who might be 
unjustly suspected or accused. They 
were told that the constabulary had 
been overawed; that the ordinary pro- 
cesses of law were set aside. It would 
take at least 12,000 people to overawe 
12,000 armed men furnished with bay- 
onets, firearms, and buckshot. The 











number who would be suspected or 
charged would, at least, be equal to 
the number whom they overawed and 
rendered powerless. The hangers-on 
of the Irish magistrates, the process- 
servers, and all other officers of the 
law, were also rendered powerless, so 
that, in point of fact, it would require 
the arrest almost of an army. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
told the hon. Member that he is tra- 
velling beyond the Question before the 
Committee. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he did not desire 
to travel in the slightest degree beyond 
the Question. He was merely pointing 
out the magnitude of the task which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had undertaken. He would content 
himself now with asking the Government 
to accept the Amendment, or something 
equivalent to it, and thereby showing 
the people of Ireland that they were 
actuated by bond fide good intentions, 
and not by mere stage inspirations. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY thought 
the Amendment was extremely reason- 
able—so reasonable, indeed, that it was 
a matter of wonder that the Government 
themselves had not introduced some 
such provision into the Bill. The 
Amendment merely provided that no 
person should be imprisoned without 
having the accusation against him 
clearly explained, and being afforded 
full facilities for explanation. It pro- 
vided that a man should not be arrested 
on the word of an irresponsible official, 
and consigned to prison for 18 months, 
without even a chance of explaining that 
he had intended no offence against the 
law. The House had been told over and 
over again that the utmost care would be 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government to 
secure the liberties of the people. The 
Lord Lieutenant was himself to see that 
no man was consigned to prison without 
reasonable grounds of suspicion. But 
now they were told, although the Chief 
Secretary had promised an investigation 
of his own, that there would be nothing 
in the shape of a responsible investiga- 
tion at all. It, therefore, amounted to 


this, that if it was intended to make a 
vast swoop in the shape of arrests there 
would be no time for investigating each 
particular case ; and it was only fair and 
reasonable, if the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Chief Secretary were unable to make an 
investigation, that the work should not 
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be left to some irresponsible official, 
without any practical security for the 
liberty of the people. In no civilized 
country in the present day could such a 
step be justified; and he, therefore, 
trusted that the House would not con- 
sent to pass the clause without the 
Amendment suggested by his hon. 
Friend. It would be monstrous to 
enact that any greater or smaller num- 
ber of men should, without investiga- 
tion, or being afforded an opportunity 
of explanation, be consigned to prison 
for 18 months on the mere suspicion of 
some police-constable or common in- 
former. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN hoped, if the Go- 
vernment were not prepared to accept 
this reasonable Amendment, they would 
propose something to carry out its ob- 
ject. He was sure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must be aware of hundreds of 
people having been taken up, against 
whom no charges were made. It was 
quite impossible that he could himself 
investigate the numerous cases which 
would be brought before him from vari- 
ous parts of the country. But he had 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that the arrests would not depend 
upon the police or the magistrates. The 
right hon. Gentleman must be aware 
that as soon as this Bill was passed 
there would be few counties in Ireland 
in which he would not have arrests made 
immediately. He reminded the Com- 
mittee that in 1867 many arrests were 
made without any authority from Dublin 
Castle, and urged that, in the present 
instance of coercion in Ireland, there 
should be some authority issued from 
the Castle in the shape of a war- 
rant. He hoped, on consideration of 
the circumstances of the case, the right 
hon. Gentleman would see the necessity 
of some Amendment of the kind pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Dun- 
yarvan. 

Mr. DALY wished to point out the 
consequence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland refusing 
to accept the Amendment before the 
Committee. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the arrests would not depend 
on the police or the magistrates. But, 
he asked, would they not depend upon 
the reports and informations sent to 
Dublin Castle from those persons? ‘To 
his mind, the objection to the Amend- 
ment was that it would be unworkable, 
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and that it would not be possible for the 
Lord Lieutenant to look into the details 
of every case of arrest. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan had, however, pro- 
vided for that, and proposed that pro- 
perly authorized persons should be in- 
troduced to look into a matter of such 
importance as the taking away of the 
liberties of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
Surely it was not asking too much, that 
informations which came from localities 
in which it was known that the people 
and the police or the magistrates were 
antagonistic, that men arrested upon 
the reports of the latter class should 
have an opportunity of explaining 
before an impartial tribunal the circum- 
stances in connection with the crime 
with which they were charged. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had founded the intro- 
duction of this Bill upon the Blue Book 
which contained an account of the out- 
rages committed; and he had subse- 
quently confessed that he had made no 
personal examination of the Returns, 
which were simply prepared by the 
police authorities on the usual formula. 
In omitting to make that personal exa- 
mination the right hon. Gentleman had, 
in his opinion, committed a grave crime, 
because he had put before Parliament 
and the people of the country what was 
nothing else than a libel against a 
peaceable and law-abiding people in the 
form of a statement of outrages which 
he had not investigated. What right, 
then, had he (Mr. Daly) to assume that 
after the passing of this Bill the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would be more 
careful than he had been before it was 
introduced? He did not apprehend that 
the number of arrests would be as great 
as some hon. Members sitting on that 
side of the House supposed, for it would, 
no doubt, be the case that those persons 
who were conscious of having committed 
offences against the law would, to a 
great extent, disappear when they saw 
that the Bill had come into operation; 
and, therefore, the number of arrests 
would not be so great as to entail a very 
large examining body. Were those 
persons who had been born subjects of 
Her Majesty the Queen to be deprived 
of the opportunity of proving that they 
were 50 miles away from the place where 
the crime occurred with which they were 
charged ? And were they not to be 
allowed to prove, if they could, that the 
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crime had been committed by another 
man of the same name? Inshort, were 
Trishmen, because the Government 
would not take the trouble to appoint 
responsible persons to investigate the 
charges, to be deprived of the Constitu- 
tional liberty accorded not only to Her 
Majesty’s subjects in England, but those 
in the Colonies? He was sorry to re- 
cord the impression produced on his 
mind, that the sanction to the Bill had 
been, to a certain extent, obtained from 
the Liberal and Radical Members of the 
House of Commons by false pretences ; 
and he protested against this as the 
worst innovation ever made on the liber- 
ties of Her Majesty’s subjects in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that, unlike many 
of the hon. Members among whom he 
sat, he thoroughly believed in the good 
faith of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
This was a hazardous admission to 
make, seeing that the good faith of the 
right hon. Gentleman had been called in 
question by more than one hon. Friend 
on that side of the House. It was, how- 
ever, because he believed in his good 
faith and in his honest intention to 
carry out the Bill as mercifully as he 
could, that he appealed to him to accept, 
in some shape or other, the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan. 
Had he himself framed the Amendment, 
he should have done so in the hope of 
getting a substantial concession from the 
Government which would reduce the 
tyrannical powers of the Bill to a mini- 
mum. He would have suggested a per- 
sonal investigation by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or the Chief Secretary him- 
self, of the special circumstances of 
each case. And had the right hon. 
Gentleman pledged himself, in the text 
of the Bill, to such a personal inves- 
tigation, and taken upon himself re- 
sponsibility for every committal, he 
(Mr. M‘Coan) would have had little fear 
that the powers of the Act would be 
abused. Whatever might be the trust 
of the right hon. Gentleman in his 
subordinates at Dublin Castle, it was 
idle to tell the Committee that the main 
portion of the Bill would not be carried 
out by the magistrates and the police, 
for those to whom he delegated his 
powers would be obliged to act upon the 
reports of those persons. Unless the 
right hon. Gentieman assumed some- 
thing of the function which would be 
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imposed upon him by the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan, he 
would be little more than the clerical 
endorser of the reports of the magis- 
trates and police. If, however, he would 
import into the Bill his personal respon- 
sibility for its application, he believed 
he would remove a great deal of the 
objection which existed amongst hon. 
Members on that side of the House. 
At any rate, it would do away with his 
(Mr. M‘Coan’s) chief objection to the 
Bill. Therefore it was he ventured to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to re- 
consider his refusal to make the con- 
cession asked for, which was in itself a 
very small one, that he would himself 
be responsible for the administration of 
the powers of the Bill. 

Mr. GILL had always understood it 
to be a principle of English law that it 
was better for 100 guilty men to escape 
than that one innocent man should suf- 
fer. But it appeared to him that the 
framers of the Bill wished to act ona 
principle exactly contrary to this. He 
could not understand how the Chief Se- 
cretary could pretend that the magis- 
trates and police would have nothing 
whatever to do with the application of 
the powers of the Bill, and that it would 
be the Lord Lieutenant and himself, or 
their confidential Advisers, who would 
decide upon all cases of arrest—while, 
at the same time, he refused to accept 
the very moderate Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan. The con- 
duct of the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to this Bill, in telling hon. Mem- 
bers that all responsibility was to be 
left to him, and that he would not be 
tied down by any Amendments, re- 
minded him of the practice of some 
sharpers, who entrapped people by the 
so-called ‘‘Confidence Trick.” As far as 
he could see, he was acting in a similar 
manner by asking hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House to give him un- 
limited powers, and then throwing over 
all responsibility by not making the Bill 
clear upon that point. This Bill would, 
in his opinion, be the cause of many in- 
nocent persons being arrested in Ire- 
land, and, unless the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Dungarvan 
were accepted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, this would be done on the mere 
suspicion of hostile magistrates and 
policemen. It was certainly not asking 
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to appoint some proper persons to exa- 
mine into every case of arrest, so that 
when questions were asked in Parlia- 
ment—as they certainly would be—con- 
cerning the arrests which would take 
place, accurate answers might be given 
to them. It had happened that morn- 
ing that an hon. Member asked a ques- 
tion relating to particulars of an arrest 
in one of the country districts in Ireland, 
and that the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land complained that it was rather too 
much to expect him to answer so many 
inquiries. The Bill contained a provi- 
sion that the cases of arrest should be 
laid before Parliament during the first 
seven days of every month. But it 
must be remembered that during six 
months of the year Parliament would 
not be sitting, and that was an- 
other reason why some limitation of 
the powers of arresting on mere suspi- 
cion should be introduced into the Bill; 
for it would be very hard that men per- 
fectly innocent, perhaps, should be kept 
in prison, and their cases not brought 
before Parliament, on the reports and 
suspicions of persons who would have no 
scruple whatever as to the kind of in- 
formation they sent to Dublin Castle. 
For these reasons, he should support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped he 
might be allowed to make a personal 
statement. He was much obliged to the 
hon. Member for Wicklow for the kind 
expressions he had applied to him. Such 
expressions came very rarely from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; but, in the present 
instance, they had been immediately 
counterbalanced by what had been said 
by the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, in charging him with attempting 
the ‘‘ Confidence Trick.”” With regard to 
the actual matter before the Committee, 
he considered that the Lord Lieutenant 
and himself would be responsible for 
doing everything in their power to pre- 
vent the commission of injustice under 
the provisions of the Bill. He did not 
think the Committee would gain any- 
thing by endeavouring to dictate to 
them the way in which they were to 
discharge that responsibility. If they 
had desired to escape responsibility, they 
would probably have asked the House 
to define the mode in which they should 
act, which, when their conduct was 
called in question, would enable them 
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to say they had fulfilled the conditions 
imposed upon them. But he put his 
responsibility even higher than hon. 
Members opposite. He held it to be 
his duty to do everything in his power 
to prevent injustice being done; and, 
moreover, that he was responsible for 
the acts of others in that respect. There- 
fore, he did not think he could give any 
stronger assurance that everything in 
his power would be done to prevent in- 
justice. Fault had been found with him 
because he said that he could not be ex- 
pected to know of everything done by 
the police in the streets of Limerick, and 
it was said he would be equally igno- 
rant of the way in which this Bill would 
be carried out. But it was not part of 
his duty to inquire into cases arising 
under the ordinary law throughout Ivre- 
land so far as the action of the police 
and the magistrates was concerned ; but 
it would be the specific duty of the Lord 
Lieutenant and himself to inquire into 
the administration of the Bill before the 
Committee. He did not wish to avoid 
his full share of the responsibility which 
in this case would rest upon the Lord 
Lieutenant and himself. In reply to the 
hon. Member for Limerick, he under- 
stood the Bill clearly to state that no 
man could be arrested without a war- 
rant. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR would ex- 
press neither confidence nor want of 
confidence in the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
because it would be altogether putting 
the matter on a false basis to make it 
one of confidence at all. As a good 
Liberal, he was bound to place the 
liberties of no man in the control of any 
Minister, whether he had confidence in 
him or not ; and, in his view, the right 
hon. Gentleman was bound to take up 
the same position. Therefore, in making 
the observations which had just fallen 
from him, the right hon. Gentleman had 
placed the question on a false basis. If 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had been 
in Opposition, and a similar Bill had 
been brought in by a Conservative Chief 
Secretary, was it likely he would listen 
to him when he said—‘‘ You must put 
confidence in me.” Supposing the late 
Chief Secretary (Mr. James Lowther) had 
brought in such a Bill, and had asked 
for the confidence of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who proposed to insert such and 
such words as a necessary guarantee for 
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the liberties of the Irish people, he did 
not think he would have listened to him 
for a moment. The Government had 
taken up two positions on introducing 
this measure. The first was that the 
Bill would apply to a lim-ted number of 
persons, and the second was that every 
arrest should be under the personal su- 
pervision, and the result of the personal 
examination and inquiry, of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. With regard to 
the first position, he took the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman that the 
persons aimed at by the Bill were the 
village tyrants, the perpetrators of out- 
rage; and that statement showed that 
the Bill was only to apply to a limited 
number of persons. With regard to the 
second main position of Her Majesty’s 
Government, he asked—What was the 
use of the guarantee of the right hon. 
Gentleman if he was not going person- 
ally to investigate every case? Did the 
right hon. Gentleman mean that he 
would simply put his initials to the war- 
rant made out by other hands? Inves- 
tigation in these cases must be personal, 
or it was not worth consideration. Again, 
it had been stated that this Amendment 
would be unworkable, on the ground 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
have so many cases to investigate that 
he could not attend to them himself; 
but if that were the case, the right hon. 
Gentleman had introduced the Bill on 
false pretences, for the position of the 
Government was that the number of 
arrests would be very small, inasmuch 
as they would be confined to a small 
section of society, called by the Chief 
Secretary, mauvais sujets. The Amend- 
ment, therefore, was workable, and the 
only real objection to it was that it 
sought to place in black and white those 
delicate and soothing observations made 
be the Chief Secretary for Ireland before 
the Bill passed a second reading. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he would be 
personally responsible for every one of 
these arrests. But what did that mean? 
The right hon. Gentleman would get his 
warrant prepared on the information of 
the magistrates and the local policeman. 


He said he would personally investigate. 


the cases himself; but all the steps ex- 
cepting that of putting the man in gaol 
would be taken by the magistracy or 
the police. Now, it was a well-known 
axiom in politics that every Minister was 
on the side of the magistracy—whatever 




















they did or said was right. What satisfac- 
tion was it to Irish Members that the 
right hon. Gentleman was personally re- 
sponsible? If hestood up in the House 
and said he was personally responsible 
for the arrest of any man, that would 
not make the arrest ajustone. Heknew 
very well they could not bring his con- 
duct before the House with anything 
like a fair prospect of getting redress. 
A patient hearing might be given in two 
or three cases; but after that the pa- 
tience of the House would be naturally 
and justifiably exhausted, and the re- 
sponsibility of the right hon. Gentleman 
would amount to nothing in fact. He 
had been struck, in the course of the 
discussion of this measure, by the re- 
mark that it bore a resemblance to Con- 
tinental proceedings of the kind; but, in 
his view, to find a parallel to the Bill be- 
fore the Committee one must go back to 
the period of lettres de cachet and the 
Bastile, for even if a Bill like the pre- 
sent were passed in a Continental As- 
sembly, it could not be without such 
limitations as were proposed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dungarvan. The 
Amendment of his hon. Friend simply 
asked for a safeguard that would be 
granted in the Assemblies even of the 
worst and most oppressive Continental 
States. In France, the Judge was bound 
to examine the prisoner and give him 
an opportunity of making a satisfactory 
explanation if he could do so. As had 
been suggested by the hon. Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Daly), the crime for which 
a man was arrested on suspicion might 
have been committed by a person of the 
same name, and the person charged 
might have been 20 miles away when 
it was committed. Was he not to be 
allowed to explain these things? Why, 
the greatest criminal in France could 
demand this right from the Judge which 
they were asking, but which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland refused; and, therefore, these 
safeguards which were allowed under 
the K'rench Criminal Law—an object 
of derision to Englishmen on account 
of its harshness—were to be denied to 
the most respectable man in Ireland 
who might, under the terms of the 
Bill, become the object of suspicion to 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Col- 
leagues. The right hon. Gentleman 


asked them to trust entirely to his dis- 
cretion, and spoke of the painful duty he 
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had to perform; and from his attitude 
and words, one would think that the pain 
and penalty fell on the incarcerator, 
and not on the person incarcerated. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he was afraid 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
not fully appreciated the valuable offer 
made by the hon. Member for Wicklow, 
who had actually offered to withdraw 
a powerful opposition if the Govern- 
ment would consent to the proposed 
Amendment. Many personalities had 
been introduced into the discussion ; but 
he should not oxpress any opinion on 
the character of the Chief Secretary 
until a future stage of the Bill, because 
he believed the character of the right 
hon. Gentleman was not fully formed. 
He did not see how the Chief Secretary 
could possibly accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, be- 
cause that would destroy the whole cha- 
racter of the Bill—if the object of the 
Bill was to do away with all investiga- 
tion, and all explanation, and all justifi- 
cation for arrest. He could not agree 
withthe hon. Member for Meath, who said 
he did not think many arrests would be 
made under the Bill, and the Chief 
Secretary assented to that idea. He 
hoped that would be so, and that he was 
wrong in the belief that there would be 
numbers of arrests under the Bill, and 
that men would be thrown into prison, 
as they had been in former years, with- 
out ascintilla of proof of guilt or attempt 
at outrage. The reason why he said 
that was that the police having made 
reports to the Government from many 
districts, that mauvais sujets, as they had 
been called, and dissolute scoundrels 
swarmed in every village, would be 
obliged to justify those reports, and, to 
do that, to make a number of arrests. 
The right hon. Gentleman, when he went 
over to Ireland, would find himself in 
this extraordinary position—he would 
have a plum in one hand and a whip in 
the other, and he would tell the people 
that if they took the whipping patiently, 
he would afterwards give them a plum. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he would 
see that hardships would not be com- 
mitted under the Bill, and he would take 
care that no unnecessary arrests were 
made; but he was certain that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had full control 
over the Bill, and could devote his whole 
time to it, it would be utterly impossible 
for him to inquire into every case. As 
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an instance, he mentioned the case of 
Casey, who, in 1867, was taken from 
his home and thrown into prison and 
. forgotten, although, as in the present 
occasion, the Chief Secretary at that 
time had promised to inquire into every 
case. Cases of that kind would occur 
again, and he was very sorry that the 
Government had so far not acceded to 
one of the Amendments proposed. He 
feared it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to resist to the utmost every 
attempt to move Amendments; but, 
nevertheless, and although it was a dis- 
heartening and an uphill task to be fight- 
ing for Amendments, when they knew 
they had no chance of passing them, 
there was a certain duty imposed on 
every Irishman in the House, and that 
was, by every means in his power, to 
try to modify the provisions of the Bill, 
and make them fall less harshly on the 
people at home. They had moved 
several Amendments, and they intended 
to move many more; but he was certain 
that if the Chief Secretary had met them 
in a conciliatory spirit, and had yielded 
to some of the Amendments, the debate 
would not have lasted so long as it had. 
Mr. LEAMY observed, that a few 
moments ago the Chief Secretary had 
made two remarks in answer to the hon. 
Member for Meath. He said, first, that 
he and the Lord Lieutenant would have 
the administration of the Act; but just 
before that he had said that the powers 
under the Act would be exercised by the 
Lord Lieutenant and his responsible 
Advisers, of which, he said, ‘‘ I am one.”’ 
Which statement were they to accept? 
Would the powers be exercised by him- 
self and the Lord Lieutenant, or by the 
Lord Lieutenant and his responsible 
Advisers, meaning some other person 
than the Chief Secretary ? Ifthere were 
some other persons, who were they? 
That was the point they wanted to come 
to. He said they would not be the ma- 
gistrates, and not the police. Who, then, 
were they? Surely not the Solicitor 
General, nor the Attorney General; be- 
cause they would be engaged in Parlia- 
ment, and would not be able to investi- 
gate cases. If the right hon. Gentleman 
could not consent to an investigation as 
proposed, why did he refuse to allow 
an arrested man the right of knowing 
what his offence was, or of offering any 
explanation he might have to make? 
No doubt it was stated that the grounds 
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of the offence would be set forth in the 
warrant ; but the policeman executing 
that warrant was not obliged to show 
the warrant to the man, and so the ar- 
rested person might be imprisoned for 
18 months without knowing at all what 
he was charged with. The least they 
might allow the man was that he should 
be told what the charge was, and have 
an opportunity of disproving it if he 
eould. When the hon. Member for Cork 
City said he did not believe there would 
be many arrests under the Bill, because 
when it became law many of-the persons 
guilty of outrage would quit the coun- 
try, the Chief Secretary said ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” and made a similar statement. 
But those who would quit the country 
were the men who were conscious of 
their guilt, while those who would re- 
main were the men who were conscious 
of their innocence, and ought not to be 
touched by the Act; butthe men who were 
innocent might find themselves put into 
prison without the slightest intimation of 
the charge against them, or the slightest 
chance of offering an explanation. They 
did not ask that the information upon 
which a man was arrested, or the name 
of the informer, should be given to him ; 
but that some simple statement of the 
alleged offence should be given. If the 
Chief Secretary would not consent to the 
Amendment, so far as it would require 
that before a man was sent to gaol he 
should be examined before the Lord 
Lieutenant, he, at least, ought to have 
no hesitation in accepting the latter por- 
tion of the Amendment, which would 
give a man an opportunity of offering an 
explanation. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 56; 
Noes, 274: Majority, 218.—(Div. List, 
No. 44.) 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he had 
intended to move an Amendment to the 
effect that imprisonment should only 
take place after an investigation, at 
which the suspected person should have 
the benefit of counsel; but he saw that 
the ground was covered by a subsequent 
Amendment; therefore, he would not 
proceed with his proposal. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I wish to call the 
attention of the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) to the fact that when he 
moves his Amendment, unless he pur- 
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poses to omit the words “during the 
continuance of this Act” the alteration 
he proposes will not be intelligible. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would accept the 
right hon. Gentleman’s suggestion, and 
move to omit the words specified. The ob- 
ject of the Amendment was to give the 
Chief Secretary an opportunity of sub- 
stantiating the declaration that he had re- 
peatedly made. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that he was prepared to be 
responsible for every committal that 
might take place under the Act ; not that 
he would undertake to investigate each 
particular case, but that he would be re- 
sponsible for the actions of those on 
whose evidence he based his committal. 
This responsibility, it appeared to him 
(Mr. Biggar), would be of a very worth- 
less kind if it were not subject to tho 
decision of some high Court of Appeal ; 
and the best Court of Appeal to which 
such matters as these could be referred 
was, undoubtedly, the House of Com- 
mons. It might be urged by the right 
hon. Gentleman that it was competent 
for any Member of the House, when he 
saw the name of a person who was com- 
mitted to prison, or when he knew the 
charge brought against a person, to 
bring forward a Motion for the means 
of release, thus testing the right hon. 
Gentleman’s responsibility. It would be 
apparent to everybody who had any 
practical experience of the working of 
Parliament, that unless some limit were 
put to the term of imprisonment to in- 
duce the House to come to a speedy de- 
cision on a case, it might be weeks, or 
even months, before a Motion, of which 
Notice had been given, could be brought 
on; and they knew that Ministers for 
the time being had, or were almost cer- 
tain to have, a large majority at their 
back, and that, therefore, they could 
rely upon getting, in all just cases, 
votes of the House to enable them to 
keep the guilty or suspected persons in 
prison. It was only fair that a certain 
and bond fide opportunity should be 
given to the relatives and friends of a 
person in prison to raise the question of 
his innocence, if he were innocent. If 


the Amendment were agreed to, the 
House would have to decide upon a case 
within affortnight; and within that space 
of time the Chief Secretary would have 
an opportunity of making such expla- 
nation as he thought desirable, and the 
friends of the person in prison would 
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have an opportunity of making such 
statements as they believed to be neces- 
sary in his behalf. It was quite possi- 
ble that if the Amendment were adopted 
many prisoners would be able to prove 
their entire innocence, showing that they 
were by no means the persons to be rea- 
sonably suspected of a certain charge. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 13, after the word ‘‘ detained,”’ 
to leave out the words “during the continu- 
ance of this Act,” and insert the words “ for 
two weeks after notice has been given to Parlia- 
ment, and their imprisonment shall end, unless 
otherwise ordered by a vote of the House of 
Commons.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘during the continuance of this Act’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I can hardly 
think that the hon. Member for Cavan 
is serious—that he can really mean this, 
His opposition to the Bill is very intelli- 
gible; but it would be impossible to 
have a measure with such a provision as 
this in it, a provision that would limit 
the imprisonment to two weeks, or com- 
pel the House of Commons to consider 
every case. 

Mr.0O’DONNELL considered the right 
hon. Gentleman’s objection tothe Amend- 
ment inconsistent with some of the 
pledges the Government had given. It 
had been promised, in effect, that the 
House should try every case ; or, if that 
was not so, the English language must 
be an instrument for misleading the 
human mind. The Government had 
declared that the names of arrested per- 
sons, and the particulars of arrests, were 
to be given in Parliament—that it was 
open to the Irish Members to test the cor- 
rectness of arrests by getting a decision 
of the House upon them. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Then what was the meaning of the as- 
surances they had got from the Govern- 
ment? He could understand the Go- 
vernment coming forward, and saying 
—‘‘ We want a code to enable us to 
arrest anyone in Ireland.” He could 
understand such an act of despotism, 
without contortion, turning or twisting, 
or circumlocution ; but he could not un- 
derstand their coming forward and en- 
deavouring to slip this Bill through the 
House by mancuvres and contrivances 
of this kind. Looking at the small 
amount of credit these attempts to dis- 
guise facts must bring on their authors, 
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Her Majesty’s Government, they should 
now attempt a little straightforward- 
ness. The want of straightforwardness 
of the Government must be trying, even 
for the Liberal Party, who, Heaven 
knew, had not had too much to boast 
of. The Conservative Party could not 
sympathize with it, for, in charge 
of such a measure as this, they 
would not be guilty of fencing with 
the question. And as for the Irish 
Members, the conduct of the Govern- 
ment was not fair to them. They were 
promised that the powers of the Bill 
should not be abused; subsequently, 
Ministers said to them, “You shall 
have an opportunity of testing our Acts 
—we will give you full particulars of 
these arrests;’? and now, when the 
question arose on the clauses, and the 
responsibility of the Government was 
under discussion, the Chief Secretary 
coolly said, ‘‘ We have no notion what- 
ever of allowing you to inquire into the 
cases—we are not going to have trials on 
the floor of this House, and at the same 
time we will not allow trials on the floor 
of any other house.”” He did not under- 
stand this species of political morality 
. with which Her Majesty’s Government 
had associated themselves in the name of 
Liberal administration ; and he hoped 
their ingenious explainings-away would 
be reserved for periods of electoral ex- 
citement, and would not be depended on 
by Ministers in their dealings with the 
Gentlemen elected to represent the con- 
stituencies in Parliament. Hon. Mem- 
bers were being introduced to a sort of 
Fagan’s Political School. The pocket of 
the country was being picked without 
the country having any knowledge of 
the question. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might deem themselves very clever 
and very fine to deal in this way with 
Irishmen ; but he ventured to say that 
they were dealing unfairly with all hon. 
Members of the House. By giving one 
explanation one day, andoffering another 
the day after 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is now travelling altogether beyond the 
Amendment. 

Mr. O‘DONNELL said, the effect of 
the Amendment was that, unless other- 
wise ordered by a vote of the House, a 
man who had been arrested should be 
set at liberty at the end of a fortnight, 
if representation were made to Parlia- 
ment. It seemed to him that, in moving 
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this, the hon. Member for Cavan was 
only anxious to embody in the measure 
the Ministerial pledge, that after each 
arrest the question should be fully 
debated in the House of Commons, and 
in the event of the House voting against 
the detention of the person arrested, he 
should be set at liberty. 

Mr. GRAY did not yield to the hon, 
Member for Cavan in hostility to the 
Bill, and, because of that general hos- 
tility, if the Amendment were pressed to 
a division he should feel himself bound 
to vote for it. Yet he trusted that the 
hon. Member would not press it, because 
he did not think a very strong case could 
be made out for it. The Bill having 
been read a second time, the House had 
assented to the principle of coercion, and 
he did not see how that was to be en- 
forced if such a provision as this were 
adopted. They had still upon the Amend- 
ment Paper so many Amendments of 
real importance which they (the Irish 
Members) could push, and push to an 
extreme limit, if necessary—being mor- 
ally justified in doing so in fair fight— 
that he was reluctant to waste strength 
on a question which was not worth 
fighting for. Placing information on the 
Table of the House, and enabling the 
House to vote upon that information, 
was a totally different thing to bringing 
every case of arrest under the notice of 
the House. It would be open to the hon. 
Member for Cavan, or anyone else, to 
seize an opportunity for discussing the 
arrests when the details of those arrests 
were placed in sufficient fulness upon the 
Table of the House ; but that was a very 
different thing to asking the House to 
commit itself to discussions, especially 
within a limited time. He was confident 
that if the Amendment were passed, 
Parliament would be doing nothing else 
but discussing these matters. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was in 
the somewhat difficult position of having 
been left in charge of the Bill during the 
absence of the hon. Member for Cavan, 
with strict injunctions to carry it to a 
division ; and the difficulty of the posi- 
tion was increased by the fact that he did 
not altogether agree with the proposal. 
He could see what the hon. Member had 
in his mind when he proposed the 
Amendment. According to the Bill, a 
list of persons arrested was to be laid 
before Parliament, and the hon. Mem- 
ber wished to have these lists decided 
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upon. The Prime Minister, when speak- 
ing on the Bill at an earlier stage, had 
said that the suspicion upon which a man 
should be arrested should be ‘“ reason- 
able ;’’ and when that was met by inter- 
ruptions from the Irish Members—[ Cries 
of ‘Oh! oh!” ]—which implied that that 
was no safeguard, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said—‘‘ The reasonableness of 
the suspicion can be challenged on the 
floor of this House.” Well, the hon. 
Member for Cavan wished to take the 
Prime Minister at his word, and put in 
the Bill a power to have the reasonable- 
ness of the suspicion challenged on the 
floor of the House. As he did not wish to 
detain the Committee, he would content 
himself with these observations and would 
not press the Amendment to a division. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. J. COWEN moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 15, to leave out the 
word ‘‘without,’’ and insert the word 
“ with.” 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he had a 
previous Amendment, in line 13, to leave 
out ‘‘ during the continuance of the Act.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
for Dungarvan’s Amendment raises a 
point which the Committee has just 
decided. He would move to leave out 
words which it has been decided shall 
remain in. The Amendment, therefore, 
cannot be moved. 

Mr. J. COWEN, resuming, said, 
that during the discussion of this Bill 
great complaint had been made of the 
large amount of power that was to 
be given to the Chief Secretary. He 
(Mr. Cowen) quite admitted that. They 
were despotic powers. He proposed, 
however, to add to them. But the 
powers that the right hon. Gentleman 
had hitherto obtained were for the pur- 
pose of oppression ; the power that he 
proposed to give was of a mitigating and 
moderating character. The object of 
the Bill, as stated by the Government, 
was to re-establish what they described 
as ‘‘orderin Ireland.” Their conten- 
tion was that a state of lawlessness ex- 
isted in that country, and that that law- 
lessness-had been brought about by the 
action of persons whom they sometimes 
called ‘‘ miscreants,” and at others 
“village tyrants.” These miscreants 
and tyrants, according to the statement 
of Ministers, had set on foot something 
like a reign of terror. Many of the 





people were afraid to run counter to 
their wishes or desires, and others sym- 
pathized with them. This was the Mi- 
nisterial contention. He (Mr. Cowen) 
did not admit that it was a correct con- 
tention. The facts, in his judgment, 
were all against it; but, for the purpose 
of argument; he stated the case of the 
Government. The Bill was designed to 
give Ministers the power of arresting on 
suspicion persons whose actions were 
inimical to law and order. These per- 
sons would not be charged with an of- 
fence; but they would simply he put 
into prison and kept there for 18 months 
on suspicion. Now, it was impossible 
for the Irish Secretary sitting in London, 
orthe Lord Lieutenant residing in Dublin 
—of themselves—to discover all these 
offenders, or supposed offenders. They 
must depend upon spies, informers, and 
detectives for their information. Those 
persons were not infallible. It was 
quite possible that they might make a 
mistake unintentionally. It was quite 
possible, too, that they might be in- 
fluenced by vindictive and revengeful 
feelings, and that innocent persons 
might suffer in consequence. The case 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant or his 
Advisers might be such as to create a 
doubt in their minds. They might think 
there was some suspicion attaching to 
the individuals charged, though not 
sufficient to send them to prison. What 
he proposed was that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should have the power of requir- 
ing the suspected persons to give bail 
for their conduct. This was a common 
practice in England. A man was afraid 
of being assaulted by his neighbour, 
and laid an information before a magis- 
trate. The magistrate bound the of- 
fender, or threatened offender, over to 
keep the peace for a given time, and 
that was taken to be a sufficient secu- 
rity. Now, what he wanted the Govern- 
ment to have was power to act in Ire- 
land in such cases as they acted in this 
country. It did not follow that they would 
take bail in every case. He knew that 
in accusations of treason or treasonable 
practices bail could not be taken. But 
agrarian offences were bailable. A 
single instance would illustrate his argu- 
ment better than any lengthened state- 
ment could do. He referred to the case 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
County Limerick (Mr.O’Sullivan). That 
Gentleman was arrested on suspicion, 
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and kept in prison for some weeks, with- 
out being allowed to communicate with 
his family. Then he was sent to Dublin, 
where he was detained 14 months. No 
charge was ever preferred against him. 
It was a mere matter of suspicion. 
During all that time his business was 
seriously damaged. A former Irish 
Secretary had admitted that the arrest 
was made without sufficient grounds. 
Now, if the Lord Lieutenant had at 
that time been allowed to accept bail, 
the hon. Member would, no doubt, have 
got 50 persons to give any security as to 
his good conduct that the Government 
could have wished. That security being 
given, he might have remained at home, 
and conducted his business without any 
detriment to the State and with great 
benefit to himself and family. What 
he proposed was that such power should 
be taken by the Government. If they 
agreed to the principle of his Amend- 
ment, he would introduce words at a sub- 
sequent part of the Bill which would 
enable them not only to accept bail, but 
also to agree that a suspected person 
might leave the country rather than go 
to prison. Of course, if the Ministers 
refused to accede to his proposal, it was 
no use attempting to introduce the words 
that he had just intimated. He felt 
sure, if the Government would accept 
his Amendment, that it would do some- 
thing—it might not be much—to soften 
the bad feeling that the present measure 
had created in Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
15, to leave out the word ‘“ without,” 
and insert the word ‘‘ with.” — (dr. 
Joseph Cowen.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ without’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he did not 
intend to discuss the Amendment at any 
length. In a case of that kind, where it 
would be held desirable, in place of put- 
ting a man in prison, toobtain security for 
his good behaviour, the Lord Lieutenant 
would not arrest him at all. He did 
not think the words proposed were at 
all necessary. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR could not think 
that the reply of the Attorney General 
for Ireland would be considered satis- 
factory. There were plenty of respect- 
able men in Ireland whom this Act 
might reach, and who, under its powers, 
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might be treated as the hon. Member 
for Limerick had been; why, therefore, 
should not the Lord Lieutenant have 
this optional power? Did the right hon. 
Gentleman wish to persuade the House 
that it would be impossible for any man 
who was innocent to be imprisoned under 
the Bill? Had not innocent men been 
put in gaol under previous Coercion 
Acts—men whose innocence was con- 
fessed the moment those Acts expired ? 
If the Government wished to make this 
a preventive and not a vindictive Bill, so 
long as they could have a guarantee of 
the presence of a person who was sus- 
pected in the country, they had no right 
to put him in prison. Every single pro- 
posal that would have had the effect of 
rendering this measure less vindictive 
and more preventive had been rejected 
by the Government, and rejected with 
scant courtesy. 

Mr.CALLAN asked whether the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland had mentioned his 
only objection to the other Amendment ? 
He (Mr. Callan) thought the object of 
the Amendment could be carried out by 
enabling a Judge, with the consent of 
the Lord Lieutenant, to accept bail for 
a person’s good behaviour. ‘This would 
remove any technical objection to the 
Lord Lieutenant accepting bail. 

Mr. GRAY wished to know whether 
the Government merely objected to the 
Amendment on technical grounds, or 
whether they objected to the principle 
of liberating a man once he had been 
arrested ? Any innocent man arrested 
under this Bill would hate the Govern- 
ment for the rest of his life. At present 
he was not a Revolutionist; but he was 
quite sure that if he was put in prison 
he should come out one, and would 
strike the Government by any means he 
could. There could be no question that 
under the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in 1866, plenty of men were 
arrested and morally murdered in pri- 
son. There could be no question about 
that. When an innocent man was ar- 
rested and driven to insanity by the 
treatment he received in prison, it was a 
moral murder. If, then, they could 
leave a loophole of escape by which 
they could prevent men from turning 
upon them when they came out, it was 
most desirable. He was afraid that the 
Government had made up their mind, 
in order to avoid any-discussion on the 















Report, not to change any of the pro- 
visions of the Bill; but they might give 
some assurance, similar to that which 
had been given in reference to the retro- 
pective clause, that they would consider 
the propriety, on the third reading, of in- 
troducing some provision to enable the 
Lord Lieutenant or the Chief Secretary 
to liberate persons on bail after they had 
been arrested. He thought the technical 
difficulty could be easily got over by the 
Attorney General for Ireland if he so 
desired. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, they all 
knew that if the Bill passed through 
Committee exactly in the state in which 
it went into Committee there could be 
no debate upon the Report. If that was 
the intention of the Government, they 
ought to say so at once. Nothing could 
more tend to turn the Forms of the 
House into ridicule than for the Govern- 
ment to come down to the House with a 
foregone conclusion not to listen to any 
argument which involved the alteration 
of the Bill, not because they objected to 
the alteration, but in order that they 
might carry through. the measure with- 
out delay on the Report. He hoped the 
Government would state whether this 
was so, because, if it was, there was no 
use going on hour after hour discussing 
these Amendments. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the reason 
why he supported the Amendment was 
one which, although they did not hear 
it from the Ministerial Bench, was not 
the less true and valid—namely, that it 
was a mistake to suppose that all the 
persons liable to be arrested under the 
Bill were men of a low and and disre- 
putable character. He could understand 
the Government refusing all Amendments 
if all the persons to be arrested under it 
were of the class of dissolute ruffians, 
of whom they had heard so much on the 
other side of the House. But the fact 
was, that the most influential agitators 
against the existing system of landlord- 
ism in Ireland—the agitators most bit- 
terly treated by the local magistrates— 
were men of the highest character and 
moral worth. He would give an in- 
stance. The Secretary of the Land 


League in Dungarvan was one of the 
most respectable persons in the town. 
He was a gentleman of pronounced 
politicial opinions, who formerly held 
the Commission of the Peace, but was 
deprived of it on account of the warmth 
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of his political views. This gentleman 
gave evidence before a Royal Commission 
as to the management of certain pro- 
perty in the district, and in consequence 
some of the magistrates had taken a 
deep hatred against him. Only the 
other day, one of them meeting him in 
the street, said, using an oath—‘‘ How 
dare you look at me or salute me?” 
Beyond doubt, this man would be as 
certain to attract the venom of the Act 
as any man in Ireland. His high moral 
character would avail him nothing, for 
he was looked upon as fanatical in his 
political and agrarian opinions, and he 
was, no doubt, already marked out for 
summary imprisonment by the majority 
of the magistrates of the county of 
Waterford. Surely, if such a man were 
arrested under the Bill, it would be a 
ease for liberating him on substantial 
bail. The Amendment would weaken 
none of the powers of the Government 
for preventing outrage and maintaining 
order ; it would only allow them to use 
a reasonable discretion in regard to 
accepting bail. It was curious to see 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary was afraid of nothing so much 
as trusting to hisown judgment and dis- 
cretion. The Amendment only went to 
the extent of allowing bail to be ten- 
dered ; it did not oblige the Government 
to accept bail. There would seem to be 
a combination of hon. Members engaged 
in abusing the Forms of the House, and 





that combination of Members sat upon 
the Ministerial Benches. The reason 
why no Amendment was accepted was 
that the Government might deprive the 
House of the opportunity of considering 
the Bill upon another stage. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he should be sorry 
that the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), or any other hon. 
Member, should believe there was a dis- 
position on the part of the Government 
to refuse any reasonable Amendment. 
But the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) would 
add to the arbitrary powers of the Go- 
vernment instead of diminishing them. 
What was it that the hon. Member 
proposed ? If, under the Bill, the power 
of arrest was exercised by the Executive 
Government, of course there would be 
equally a power to allow the persons 
arrested to go atliberty. Did the hon. 





Gentleman suggest that instead of allow- 
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ing a man to go at liberty, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should direct him to be arrested 
and then admitted to bail? If he de- 
served to be arrested at all on reason- 
able suspicion of having been guilty of 
any of the offences contemplated by the 
Bill, he would deserve to be imprisoned. 
The proposal of the hon. Member was 
to place a temptation in the way of the 
Lord Lieutenant by giving him the 
power, where there was not believed to 
be sufficient evidence to justify im- 
prisonment, of creating a secondary class 
of offenders, against whom there were no 
grounds morally to justify their deten- 
tion, but who were to be admitted to 
bail. He did not think the Committee 
would sanction such a secondary kind 
of punishment as arresting a man and 
holding him to bail, especially when the 
Government had not asked for such a 
power. The Amendment sought to add 
to the powers of the Executive Govern- 
ment, by enabling them to require a 
man to give bail although there was 
not sufficient evidence to warrant his im- 
prisonment. [‘‘ No!”’] That was really 
the fact. Ifthe Lord Lieutenant was of 
opinion that a man ought not to be kept 
in custody, when the proper time ar- 
rived he would order him to be set free. 
He hoped the Committee would see there 
was no necessity for a long discussion 
upon this Amendment. It was impos- 
sible for the Government to accept it. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had given 
the most extraordinary reasons for main- 
taining that this Amendment would add 
to the arbitrary powers of the Viceroy 
in restricting the liberties of the Irish 
people. Whenever he thought there 
was no further occasion for keeping a 
man in prison, of course the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would have the power of setting 
him free. But the Amendment asked 
that, in addition to the power of arrest, 
the Lord Lieutenant should also have 
power to admit men who might be ar- 
rested to bail. He failed to see in what 
way that would be adding to the arbi- 
trary powers of the Viceroy. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman seemed to think 
that if the Lord Lieutenant had the 
power of admitting to bail, he would 
allow people to be arrested all over the 
country who would not be arrested as 
the Bill now stood. Now, he (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) asked why the Lord 
Lieutenant or the Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland should not be entrusted with 
a limited power of admitting to bail? 
It would be a great improvement upon 
the Bill; and he was induced to repeat the 
question already put to the Government, 
whether they intended to accept no 
Amendment? If their minds were made 
up not to alter a single provision of the 
Bill, they might as well tell the House so 
at once, and inform the Committee that, 
in suggesting these Amendments, they 
were only wasting their time and breath ; 
that they would not even argue the 
point, and that it would be a waste of 
time to expend words even in confuting 
the arguments that were raised. 

Mr. RYLANDS observed, that so far 
from having shown any indisposition to 
entertain any reasonable Amendment, 
the Government had already accepted a 
most important one. [‘‘No!”] They 
had undertaken, on the third reading, 
materially to diminish the stringency of 
the provisions of the Bill. It was quite 
true that they had not accepted the 
Amendments offered to them, and that, 
so far, they had refused to amend the 
Bill in Committee. He dare say that his 
hon. Friend below him (Mr. Labouchere) 
was quite correct in his supposition that 
the Government intended to refuse to 
accept Amendments proposed in Com- 
mittee; but the reason was that they 
thought it would be inconvenient to have 
another stage of discussion. It must be 
remembered that the House was now 
placed in an extraordinary position, and 
he quite concurred with the Government 
that it would be inconvenient to have 
upon the Report a repetition of what had 
been going onin Committee. But what 
he wished to point out was, that if the 
Government undertook to accept Amend- 
ments on the third reading, that was only 
a justification why suitable Amendments 
should be pressed upon them. As re- 
garded the present Amendment, he enter- 
tained a strong opinion that the Attorney 
General for England was altogether cor- 
rect in the view he had expressed. It was 
not a matter of law, but rather a ques- 
tion of what was likely to be the case 
in practice. If the Amendment were 
adopted, there would be two classes of 
operations under the Bill—one would be 
the arrest of aman under the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act and the send- 
ing of him to prison, and the other 
would be the issue of a warrant for the 
arrest of a man who was not to be kept 


















in prison but only admitted to bail. He 
believed the effect of a clause allowing 
men to be liberated upon bail would be 
to extend the power of arrest and im- 
prisonment as it stood at present. He 
thought the Government were wise in 
not encouraging the alteration of the 
measure. He hoped to see it brought 
very little into operation, and that very 
few persons would be affected by it; but 
he could not support an Amendment 
that extended the operation of the Bill, 
because he was afraid that to do so 
would be, not to mitigate, but to aggra- 
vate the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN understood 
the suggestion thrown out from the 
Treasury Bench was, that if they gave 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Se- 
cretary discretion to admit a man to bail 
they would so abuse the discretion re- 
posed in them that arrests would be- 
come common. It was a remarkable 
thing that the Attorney General for Eng- 
land was so sensitive as to the possible 
abuse of that discretion when he did not 
believe that the other discretion would 
be abused at all, which allowed the 
Executive Government to arrest and 
imprison men for 18 months. Upon 
that point they were quite ready to 
swear to the infallibility of their Pope 
in Dublin Castle. He could and would 
do no wrong. All the Amendment did 
was to allow the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Chief Secretary a chance of saying— 
‘Here is a man arrested upon good 
grounds of suspicion ; but if he can get 
substantial bail in his native village 
binding him to answer a year hence, or 
two years, or six months, any charge 
that may be made against him, it is only 
reasonable that, having given Constitu- 
tional security to the Crown, he should 
be liberated on bail.’””’ The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Mr. J.Cowen) stripped 
bare another inch of this miserable 
coercion policy of the Government. 
There were few phrases dearer to Eng- 
lishmen in the charter of their Constitu- 
tionalrights and liberties than the phrase 
“bail and main prize,” and even this 
little shred of liberty the Government 
were now proposing to take away. And 
what offences would there be that a 
man could not be arrested for? Last 
night he had quoted an instance which 
cameto hand of achild who wasarrested, 
and dragged before a bench of magis- 
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trates, for whistling disrespectfully in a 
street in which there was a magistrate. 
Here was the latest outrage which would 
afford ground for imprisonment on sus- 
picion without bail and main prize. 
Would the defendant in the case he 
was about to mention have any chance 
of bail or main prize? The case was 
one brought by the police against Joseph 
Lacy, at Trim. A witness saw the de- 
fendant throw and kick a ball, and when 
asked his name, he held up his head in 
a most irritating manner. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member is quoting a case of out- 
rage which would not come under this 
Bill. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, it wasa 
ease of outrage sufficiently grave for the 
police to report and prosecute; and it 
certainly was in its nature quite as 
grave as the breaking of a pane of glass 
in Widow Mulligan’s windows, which had 
already been spoken of in these discus- 
sions. All that it amounted to was 
that a boy, when he was spoken to, held 
up his head in an irritating manner. 
He certainly hoped, even with a Coercion 
Bill hanging over them, the people of 
Ireland would continue to hold up their 
heads, and his great objection to the 
Bill was that it sought to make them 
bow their heads. He believed, in his 
soul, that if any attempt were made to 
perpetrate this degradation upon the 
English community it would lead to a 
civil war. They were doing it here 
against the Constitutional rights of the 
Irish people, and against the wishes of 
theIrish Representatives. Ifthey counted 
the heads of the Irish Members who 
would go with them into the Division 
Lobby, they would find that the feeling 
of Ireland was overwhelmingly against 
them. Let there be no mistake about 
it; they were suffocating the voice of 
Ireland, and trampling upon the Irish 
people, by their steady and contemptuous 
refusal of these Amendments, many of 
which they knew in their hearts to be 
just, and wise, and true. They would 
not dare to come to the House of Com- 
mons, and refuse bail and main prize 
for an English-born man; but in the 
ease of an Irishman he was to have 
neither the one nor the other, and should 
not even be heard in refutation of the 
accusations made against him. He defied 
them to show him such another measure 
in all the records of European despotism. 
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Even the victims of the Bourbons and 
the Bastile had some chance of bail and 


main prize, and of being able to point | 


to the community, among whom they 
had passed their lives, for an answer to 
any charge that might be made against 
them. But here no bail and main prize 
was to be given. The Chief Secretary 
would not undertake that a personal 
hearing should be given to a suspected 
man; nor would he undertake to say— 
‘‘ If you give good bail we will liberate 
you.” He was strongly tempted to say 
to the Government, who, in the question 
of bail and main prize, refused to give 
the benefit of a doubt to the prisoner, 
what was once said to a prosecutor in 
Cork—‘‘I hope when you stand before 
the Great Judge on the last day he will 
give you the benefit of the doubt.”” The 
benefit of the doubt here was to be 
given against the prisoner. Bail and 
main prize, which were the last protec- 
tion of a prisoner, were taken away by 
the Bill. The hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands), in his touching plea for 
pene liberty, said they would have a 

etter chance of securing that liberty by 
making the Bill as arbitrary and despotic 
as possible. The hon. Member was likely 
to have his views fully carried out; and 
he hoped the debate on these Amend- 
ments would go down in history as a 
monument for posterity, showing the 
love of Constitutional liberty and law 
which were manifested by Liberal Mem- 
bers and a Liberal Ministry. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS thought that, 
after the extraordinary and high-flown 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), it would 
be difficult to come down to the regionsof 

lain common sense. The Committee had 

een gravely informed that it was pos- 
sible to make a boy, for whistling in the 
street, come under the provisions of the 
present Bill. It was impossible to reach 
a lower depth of absurdity. He op- 
posed the Amendment, because he was 
of opinion that a case in which it would 
be right and proper to take bail would 
not be a proper case for arrest and 
detention under the Bill. It was sub- 
verting the ordinary course of affairs to 
suppose that such a case could occur. 
It would be liable to universal condemna- 
tion; and it was only aggravating injury, 
and adding insult to injury, to suppose 
that in the case of a man actually found 
innocent, the Government could make 
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a smooth pillow for themselves, not by 
letting the man free, but admitting him 
to bail. The Amendment came to him 
from a source which entitled it to re- 
spect—for they understood the bona fides 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Cowen), although they might not 
agree in the hon. Member’s extreme 
views—but he was unable to support it; 
and he felt that the continued discussion 
of it only amounted to an unnecessary 
prolongation of the debate. 

Mr. BIGGAR understood that the 
Amendment would afford an opportunity 
for the re-hearing of a case, and he 
would therefore support it, because he 
failed to see in the Bill any provision by 
which an accused person would be able 
to appear before the Lord Lieutenant or 
the Chief Secretary for a fresh decision. 
If, however, the Amendment were 
adopted a prisoner would have an op- 
portunity of having his case re-heard. 
The contention of the Government was 
altogether untenable ; and the only reason- 
able way outof the difficulty, where there 
was a doubt, or the possibility of a mis- 
take, was to say that there should be a 
fresh hearing. It was, unfortunately, 
the case that in Ireland the governing 
classes had no idea whatever of justice ; 
and unless the Bill contained clear and 
specific instructions justice would be 
ignored. The Bill proposed that parties 
should be condemned on ex parte state- 
ments, and that the prisoner should not 
evenhear the charges made against him, 
or upon what evidence he was arrested. 

Mr. LEAMY said, it might, perhaps, 
be fairer if the Government objected to 
the Amendment in the case of treason, 
treason-felony, and treasonable practices; 
but, as the Bill stood, it would empower 
the Lord Lieutenant to arrest a man 
suspected of inciting to an act of violence 
or intimidation. It was proposed to give 
the Lord Lieutenant power to sentence a 
man -to 18 months’ imprisonment on 
suspicion of inciting to an act for which, 
supposing a man committed it and was 
charged before a Court and found guilty, 
he might only be liable, under the or- 
dinary law, to three months’ imprison- 
ment. Surely, under those circum- 
stances, it was not unreasonable to ask 
that a person merely suspected should 
be admitted to bail. A man would be 
arrested for the purpose of detaining 
him and preventing him from commit- 
ting further outrage; but surely that 











object would be effected if he were 
allowed to go out upon substantial bail. 
If this Bill was actually aimed at men 
of the worst class named by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, it was utterly absurd to sup- 
pose that men of that kind would be 
able to get substantial bail; the mere 
fact, therefore, of a person being out 
upon bail would be a proof that respect- 
able people believed him to be innocent 
of the offence with which he was charged 
as well a guarantee for his future good 
behaviour. His chief objection, how- 
ever, to this part of the clause was that 
under it a man might be imprisoned 
for 18 months for an offence that, under 
the ordinary law, would only render him 
liable to three months’ imprisonment. 

Mr. FINIGAN failed to see why Her 
Majesty’s Government should not accede 
to this Amendment, inasmuch asit would 
only apply, as his hon. Friend had just 
pointed out, in cases where a person had 
been wrongfully arrested—that was to 
say, upon suspicion, which might turn out 
to be unreasonable. He did not see what 
injury would be done in that case; and 
as the power given to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to admit persons to bail would 
be dependent on evidence brought be- 
fore him after the committal of the un- 
fortunate individual, no injury either to 
the law or the provisions of this Bill 
from the Government point of view could 
take place. He trusted they would not 
allow it to go forth to the people of Ire- 
land that the principles expressed by 
them were not consonant with the real 
principles of the Bill. He thought that 
if, through the zeal of some officials, a 
person not liable under the ordinary 
law were arrested, the Lord Lieutenant 
should have permissive power to admit 
him to bail. 

Mr. MACDONALD thought the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle deserved the earnest attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and not 
only so, but of every lover of liberality 
and fair play in that House. For his own 
part, he was tired of hearing the Chief 
Secretary talk of personal kindness ; and 
he therefore appealed to the Premier to 
leave one outlet and way of escape to 
the unfortunate persons who otherwise 
would be liable to imprisonment for 18 
months, during which the Chief Secre- 
tary and the Lord Lieutenant could con- 
fine them. 
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Mr. BYRNE gave his entire support 
to the Amendment. It was a subject 
for satisfaction that he and his hon. 
Friends were trying to discharge their 
duty to their constituents under great 
discouragement, not to say opposition. 
If Her Majesty’s Government accepted 
the Amendment they would not in any 
way injure their position, for they would 
have the option of refusing to accept bail 
under propercircumstances. The Amend- 
ment would only prevent some persons 
who could give a satisfactory explana- 
tion to the Lord Lieutenant from being 
locked up for 18 months. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 141; 
Noes 44: Majority 97.—(Div. List, 
No. 45.) 


Mr. STANSFELD, in rising to move, 
as an Amendment, in page 1, line 16, 
after ‘‘ main prize,’’ to insert— 

“And every warrant whereby any person is 
declared to be reasonably suspected of any crime 
or crimes, other than high treason, treason- 
felony, or treasonable practices, shall specify 
such crime or crimes, with particulars of time 
and place,’’ 
said, he would promise—first, that his 
statement should be as concise and, he 
hoped, as clear as it ought to be; and, 
secondly, thatif hisargumentsshould suc- 
ceed in convincing his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, it would 
be perfectly immaterial to him whether 
he acceded to his view at that or another 
stage of the Bill. He asked the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the wording of 
the 1st clause of the Bill. In the first 
part of the clause the Bill dealt with 
one class of offences—namely, treason, 
treason-felony, and treasonable prac- 
tices. With regard to those offences, 
he (Mr. Stansfeld) could perfectly well 
understand that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might feel great objection and 
difficulty in acceding to the proposal to 
state the particulars of those offences, 
as well as the time and place on the 
face of the warrant, for the reason that 
they were crimes arising out of a suc- 
cession of acts which might be stated in 
an indictment or information, but which 
could not be expected to find their place 
on the face of a warrant. But he de- 
sired especially to call attention to the 
distinction in the phraseology and in 
the construction of the 1st clause. In. 


the first part of the clause the terms 
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treason, treason-felony, and treasonable 
practices, were terms of definition, and 
were collective words. They either de- 
fined the nature and character of the 
offence, or they were the collective repre- 
sentation of a long series of acts which 
amounted to those offences. But when 
the latter words of the clause were 
reached there was so marked a distinc- 
tion that it was impossible to conceive 
it could exist without a clear purpose in 
the mind of the draftsman of the Bill. 
He (Mr. Stansfeld) found, then, they 
came to consider not crimes, acts of vio- 
lence, or intimidation, or the inciting 
thereto, but a crime, an act of violence, 
or intimidation, or the inciting to an act 
of violence or intimidation. The Com- 
mittee were aware that the arbitrary 
power about to be vested in the Lord 
Lieutenant could not come for question or 
revision before a Court of Law. But he 
(Mr. Stansfeld) was prepared to express 
hisopinion that, in this part of the clause, 
reference was made to the specific acts of 
individuals. The phraseology was ex- 
tremely specific, and the only cases, he 
would repeat, which the clause had in 
contemplation were, first, an act of vio- 
lence or intimidation, or the inciting to 
an act of violence or intimidation—that 
was to say, according to his reading of it, 
a specific act of violence or intimida- 
tion, or the inciting to such specific act. 
In those words they came to the class 
made familiar to the mind of the House 
by the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man when he spoke of the ‘‘ village 
tyrant’’ and the ‘dissolute ruffians.” 
They were not speaking there of high 
crimes and misdemeanours, but of inde- 
fensible acts or incitement to indefen- 
sible acts. There had been some dis- 
cussion how far speeches at public 
meetings might bring those who had 
spoken within the terms of the clause. 
His (Mr. Stansfeld’s) interpretation of 
the clause—and he challenged the ex- 
pression of a different opinion—was that 
the Lord Lieutenant would not be entitled 
to arrest and detain a speaker, the gene- 
ral tendency of a succession of whose 
speeches was to incite possibly to crimes 
of violence or intimidation. He did not 
doubt that his right hon. Friend knew 
well what he was about when the clause 
was soconceived. It had been confined 
specifically, and pointedly directed, to 
individual acts of violence, or inciting 
to such individual acts. His argument 
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was this—that the Amendment which 
he had placed on the Paper was entirely 
consistent with the necessities of the 
case placed before them by the Govern- 
ment, and it had been suggested to his 
mind by the drafting of the clause. 
Now, what was the mischief against 
which, so far as those offences were 
concerned, the Government was to 
have power to guard—acts of violence 
or intimidation? They had heard from 
the Government those acts were of an 
agrarian character, and that, although in 
some of such cases witnesses had ap- 
peared to give evidence, juries would 
not convict. That was the whole of the 
case; but that evil or defect in the law, 
so far as the present difficulty arose, was 
met by confiding the proposed power to 
the Lord Lieutenant. The Act would 
give him power to judge of a case with- 
out open Court and the intervention of a 
Judge or jury, and to act on reasonable 
suspicion in his own mind. It might be 
even difficult, or practically objection- 
able, to make the evidence public; but 
he failed to see, according to the Govern- 
ment’s statement of the necessities of 
the case, why there should be any ob- 
jection to stating on the faze of the 
warrant the specific incitement, or act 
of violence or intimidation, which was 
the ground of arrest and detention. 
In ordinary cases a warrant contained 
such particulars; and in ordinary cases 
a warrant was merely a first step in 
the case, to be followed up by trial in 
open Court before a Judge and jury. 
He thought there should be no objection, 
when such arbitrary power was con- 
ferred, particularly in cases of that kind, 
to adopting the course he proposed. 
He was not proposing to limit the action 
or judgment, or to interfere with the re- 
sponsibility of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland or the Lord Lieutenant; but 
when the Lord Lieutenant had decided, 
he could not see why, in a simple case 
of violence or intimidation, the Govern- 
ment should refuse to make a specific 
statement on the warrant; and he feared 
they would place themselves in a wrong 
light and position before the country if 
they persisted in refusing to adopt that 
suggestion. They asked hon. Members 
to oppose limitations on the arbitrary 
power they said it was necessary to 
confer on the Lord Lieutenant ; and he 
thought that the course he proposed was 
in the interests of liberty, and one which 
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they had right to ask the Government to 
assent to. The Government proposed some 
limitations on the power they asked Par- 
liament to concede, and provided that 
within the first seven days of every 
month a statement of the arrests made, 
and the names of the persons arrested, 
should be laid before Parliament. He 
thought that it was not unjustifiable to 
urge thatif that power was to beconceded, 
hon. Members were entitled to ask the 
Government, in return, to show on the 
face of the warrant why a man was 
arrested. Parliament would not be 
judges of the facts of the case, or judges 
of the reasonableness of the suspicions of 
the Lord Lieutenant; but let them, at 
least, have the right of exercising some 
judgment upon the question, whether, 
upon the showing of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, giving him the benefit of his 
own judgment alone, he had acted within 
the limitation which the Government 
themselves had proposed in the clause. 
Some of the Members on that side of the 
House had been, and were, supporting 
the Bill partly, and some very largely, 
on the ground of the character of the 
Government. He (Mr. Stansfeld) didnot 
say that was a good ground, and he en- 
tirely acquitted the Government of ask- 
ing for the powers they desired on that 
ground; but, as a matter of fact, that 
consideration had affected the minds of 
many hon. Members; and what he 
would say to the House was this—let 
them not forget that they were creating 
another of those unhappily numerous 
precedents of Coercion Bills in Ireland, 
and that it might be, at some future 
time, under different circumstances, that 
what they were doing to-day might be 
thrown in their faces, and they might be 
asked, when they were less disposed to 
place confidence in a Government than 
now, to enact another Coercion Act. He 
therefore urged on the Committee, and 
on the Government, if that power must 
be conceded, as the vast majority of the 
Members believed, let them not ask, let 
them not willingly concede one jot or 
tittle more than was called for by the 
necessities of the case as stated by the 
Government itself. In conclusion, he 
would move the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 16, after the words “ main 
prize,”’ toinsert the words “ and every warrant 





whereby any person is declared to be reasonably 
suspected of any crime orcrimes other than high 
treason, treason-felony, or treasonable practices, 
shall specify such crime or crimes, with parti- 
culars of time and place.”"—(Mr. Stansfeld.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I canassure 
the right hon. Gentleman that we have 
given the closest consideration to this 
subject, and also to the Amendment he 
proposes. His antecedents, and his 
position in this House, would have com- 
manded the fullest possible considera- 
tion of his proposal; and I hope that 
neither he nor any other hon. Member 
of the Committee will suppose that we 
are determined to force this Bill through 
as it stands in order to avoid the stage 
of Report. I donot deny that we should 
be glad to avoid that stage; but that is 
no reason why any change which ought 
to be made in the Bill should not be 
made. But it might save the time of 
the Committee if any such change as 
may be desirable could be made at a 
more convenient time. In this Bill we 
follow the precedents of past Bills—or 
rather of the Westmeath Bill—for that 
was the first Bill that put on the Table 
of the House the grounds of arrest, and 
under which the grounds were stated in 
the warrant. That concession was then 
made for the first time, and we thought 
it right to continue it in this Bill. But 
Iam willing to admit that the fact that 
this Bill is like previous Bills is no 
reason why we should not make any 
change if it should seem desirable. I 
wish to state exactly what it is proposed 
to do by this Bill. There are seven 
classes of offences in the Bill; treason, 
treason - felony, treasonable practices, 
acts of violence or of intimidation, inciting 
to acts of violence, and inciting to in- 
timidation. My right hon. Friend’s 
Amendment clearly applies to the last 
four of these. We understand by the 
Bill that the warrant—reading this part 
of the clause with the sub-section—will 
oblige us to state, on the face of the 
warrant, which of these seven offences 
the individual is arrested upon. Now,1 
do not quite gather whether that would 
satisfy my right hon. Friend. I suppose 
it would not. I suppose he thinks we 
ought to go further, and state the exact 
case, and the particular time and place 
where the offence was committed. We 
must remember that the real test of the 
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warrant will be the puting it on the 
Table of the House. The effect of 
putting in all these particulars would 
almost necessarily and certainly be to 
turn this House into a Court of Appeal 
in each case. I do not see how that 
could be avoided. I believe it could not 
work in practice, and I do not believe 
that the House would be in a condition 
to act as aCourt of Appeal. We must 
not forget the grounds on which we find 
it necessary to pass this Bill at all. It 
is because we believe there is existing 
in Ireland an amount of lawless intimi- 
dation which defies the ordinary mode 
of justice. If the House does not be- 
lieve this, then the Bill ought not to be 
entertained. Suppose we state on a 
warrant that such a man is arrested on 
reasonable suspicion of having maimed 
cattle, or fired into a house, or fired ata 
person, or any one of those offences 
which we have reasonable suspicion he 
has committed, but have not got, and 
cannot get, in a Court of Justice evi- 
dence which would enable us to do with- 
out this mode of preserving law and 
order, we may be perfectly certain that 
this will happen—that hardly a man in 
the neighbourhood — unless we have 
broken in on this system of intimidation 
—will dare to refuse to sign a statement 
that he believes the man to be inno- 
cent. That is the sort of case which 
would have to be tried in this House. 
Ido not think we could possibly work 
the Act in that manner; and I do not 
think the House would be prepared to 
give up its time for that purpose, or that 
it conceives itself to be a tribunal for 
reviewing such cases in detail. And, 
most assuredly, if the particulars of a 
particular crime are to be given, it will 
be almost impossible to refuse to allow 
persons who sympathize with the in- 
dividual, or who take his part, to have 
the case thoroughly debated before this 
House. Thisis open to objection ; then 
what remedy is there? Suppose there 
is injustice, what remedy is there? 
There is none. There is no remedy. 
There is no doubt about it; and there is 
no doubt, as I admitted in my opening 
statement, that the Bill will give this 
arbitrary power to the Executive. It 
ought not to be given except on the 
strongest possible grounds; and I do 
not believe that, by any sort of machi- 
nery you can adopt, you can give this 
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It is a very natural thing for my right 
hon. Friend, and for hon. Members op- 
posite, to say—‘‘ We will check this 
power by making this House a Court of 
Appeal ;” but I do not believe it can 
possibly be worked in that manner, and 
I must repeat that I do not think the 
House would be in a position to get the 
facts before them. We think the House 
ought to be informed, and the public 
ought to be informed, of the nature 
of the different kinds of offences for 
which these people may be arrested, and 
of the number there are in each case; 
but I do not see how it is possible to go 
further to carry out our Bill. I admit 
that this power ought not to be given 
except on the ground of the greatest 
possible urgency, and so it must be given 
on this occasion. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he had listened 
with positive astonishment to the speech 
of the Chief Secretary, though not with 
much disappointment at his refusal to 
accept the Amendment so reasonably 
and authoritatively recommended to the 
Committee by the right hon. Member for 
Halifax. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. M‘COAN, resuming, repeated 
that he had listened with amazement to 
the speech of the Chief Secretary, though 
it was not with much surprise that he 
refused to accept the Amendment of the 
right hon. Member for Halifax, since 
it was now evidently the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to refuse every possible Amend- 
ment that could be proposed. He 
had had some hopes, when the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) rose to 
support the Amendment, that a sugges- 
tion made with such personal weight and 
so much force of argument would have 
had some chance of acceptance ; but the 
Chief Secretary had not simply refused 
to adopt the Amendment, but he had said 
what had swept away the whole previous 
conception of nine-tenths of the hon. 
Members of the House, based upon the 
statement of the Prime Minister himself. 
He had admitted with cynical frankness 
that the House was to have no sort of 
power of review or control over the ex- 
ercise of the law by the Lord Lieuten- 





power and take it back at the same time. 
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ant. In one of his speeches, one of the 














strongest points made was that the ulti- 
mate power of review would virtually 
rest with the House; and under sub- 
section 3 it was provided that a list 
of all persons detained, with a statement 
of the grounds upon which each person 
was detained, should be laid before Par- 
liament within the first seven days of 
every month. The Prime Minister had 
stated that in that provision there was 
ample security against any possible abuse 
of the powers of the Bill, and that if any 
abuse was attempted the House would 
be in a position to pronounce upon the 
action of the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Chief Secretary. That had been the one 
gleam of hope, and the one element 
of reconciliation, with the Bill in his 
mind; but when the Chief Secretary 
now avowed that hon. Members had 
been under misapprehension, and that 
the power was to be purely and simply 
a tyrannical power, over which the House 
of Commons would have no control, he 
was positively amazed. When the 
Government was asked, but refused, to 
provide some small protection against 
abuse of the powers of the Bill by in- 
serting on the face of the warrant the 
particular act for which a man was ar- 
rested—which would not have interfered 
with the fullest exercise of the powers of 
the Bill—the confidence he had pre- 
viously expressed in the good faith and 
excellent intentions of the Chief Secre- 
tary was considerably shaken. The only 
possible feature which could have recon- 
ciled the House to the Bill was that if it 
should be grossly abused, in the last re- 
sort there would be the ultimate Court 
of Appeal against every abuse in the 
Empire—namely, the House of Com- 
mons. He did not think it was likely 
that the House would interfere un- 
duly with the discretion of the Lord 
Lieutenant; but he had hoped that 
the Government would have given them 
some slight protection against the tyran- 
nical exercise of the Act, which the 
proposed Amendment would have af- 
forded. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH regretted ex- 
ceedingly that the Government could 
not accept the proposed Amendment, 
and he proposed to direct special atten- 
tion to two classes of offences to which 
the Amendment. particularly applied. 
One was the act of intimidation; the 
other was inciting to intimidation. Last 
night he had tried to impress on the 
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Law Advisers of the Irish Executive 
that in the words “act of intimidation” 
were included, as crimes known to the 
law, assemblies which the Prime Minis- 
ter had been understood to say the 
measure was not intended to touch. He 
had, however, failed to elicit any reply, 
and he would repeat that argument. It 
had been laid down by Mr. Justice 
Bayley, in ‘‘The King v. Hunt,” in 1820, 
by Justice Holroyd subsequently, and 
previously by Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
that any assembly in great numbers 
meeting together tocomplain of acommon 
grievance, might be, and had been, ruled 
be an unlawful assembly, if there was an 
appearance of large numbers of people 
which created terror in the minds of 
people in the neighbourhood. In two 
of those cases there was not the slightest 
pretence for alleging any breach of the 
peace whatever ; but the meetings were 
declared unlawful assemblies, and some 
of the people were convicted. That was 
a crime known to the law, and those 
cases came entirely within the scope of 
what the Attorney General for Ireland 
had to deal with in the present Bill. 
These matters might be either grave or 
trivial. There had been definitions of 
acts of intimidation in the Returns pre- 
sented to the House, some of which 
were so grave that no one would hesi- 
tate to give to the Executive power to 
do anything to stop them, such as firing 
in the neighbourhood of houses, or break- 
ing into houses; but some were so trivial 
that it would be monstrous and ridiculous 
to give any power to arrest persons upon 
them. But unless the particular act of 
offence was stated in the warrant, there 
would be no means by which the House 
could know the character of the offence. 
But the objection of the Chief Secretary 
was that the Amendment would make 
the House a Court of Review. Surely 
the Prime Minister, in speaking on the 
Motion for leave to introduce the Bill, 
said that any case of arrest might be 
challenged on the floor of the House; 
and if that did not mean that the House 
was to be a Court of Review, then words 
had no meaning at ell. By sub-section 
3 there was to be laid on the Table of 
the House a statement of the grounds 
of every arrest; but if the ground al- 
leged was only intimidation, the House 
would not know whether it was one of 
the gravest acts of intimidation, such as 
a threat to murder, or to mutilate, or to 
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disfigure, or one of the most trivial acts. 
He submitted, therefore, that sub-section 
8 was utterly delusive, unless the Amend- 
ment now proposed was accepted—that 
the details of the grounds of the arrest 
should be stated on the face of the war- 
rant. Ifthe grounds stated were not to 
be the real grounds of the arrest, why 
should anything be laid on the Table of 
the House? The fact that a man had 
been arrested would be known from a 
hundred sources; but if the House was 
not to be a Court of Appeal that sub- 
section had better be left out of the Bill 
altogether. He wished to know whether 
the crimes known to the law were to be 
such cases as Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
Mr. Justice Bayley, Mr. Justice Hol- 
royd, and Lord Ellenborough held to 
be as he had described them? The 
House was entitled to ask that the Law 
Officers of the Crown should, in some 
distinct fashion, state exactly what was 
intended. 

Mr. GIBSON thought it would be in 
the best interests of Parliament that the 
proposed Amendment should not be en- 
tertained. What was the whole scope 
and structure of the Bill? It was a 
Bill which, for the highest and su- 
premest purpose—the safety of the 
State—intrusted Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the time being with great 
powers; and the Amendment sought, 
practically, to revoke that trust. They 
must trust the Government under the 
Bill; and it would be impossible in one 
moment to express trust in the Govern- 
ment, and then, by a series of Amend- 
ments, to nibble at that trust and cut it 
down to nothing. The whole structure 
of the Bill at present was that it vested 
in the highest Representative of the 
Queen in Ireland the power by warrant 
to take away for a certain time the li- 
berty of some of Her Majesty’s subjects ; 
and it prevented any of the Queen’s 
Courts from investigating or consider- 
ing the validity of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
warrant. ‘The structure of the Bill— 
and it was not challenged by a single 
Amendment — was that the Queen’s 
Courts in Ireland, which were the 
Courts always intrusted with the power 
and obligation of decisions, were ex- 
cluded from the consideration of the 
validity of the Lord Lieutenant’s action ; 
and yet the Committee were asked, prac- 
tically, to add to the already numerous 
functions of the House the duty of con- 
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sidering at length, and at all times, all 
questions which might be suggested 
in reference to each particular commit- 
ment. Surely Parliament had enough 
to do without being made a Final 
Court of Review for each particular 
commitment. And really the question 
lay in a nutshell. Suppose the Amend- 
ment was carried. He ventured to 
think that when the Bill passed into 
law it would operate in such a pre- 
ventive way that there would be but 
a limited number of arrests, for the en- 
tire history of such legislation showed 
that there were few arrests. Under tie 
Westmeath Act of 1871 there were 
only 19 arrests, and that was a very 
stringent Act, which would have theo- 
retically enabled the Executive to have 
arrested a great number of persons, 
as it had been prophesied they would 
do. But he would ask the Com- 
mittee to take it that when the present 
Bill became law the Executive would 
temperately, and with great moderation 
and forbearance, exercise the powers 
intrusted to them, and make a limited 
number of arrests. He ventured to 
think that when Parliament met next 
Session, every single person arrested 
would, if the Amendment were adopted, 
be made the theme of a debate which 
might last for several days. Was it de- 
sirable, in the interests of Parliament, 
that when they necessarily took from 
the Queen’s Courtsthe power of review- 
ing the warrant of the Lord Lieutenant, 
they should assume to themselves, with- 
out judicial training or machinery, that 
duty? He hoped the Committee would 
decide that it was in the interests of 
Parliament, and that it was carrying 
out to its logical conclusion the second 
reading of the Bill, to refuse to accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. PUGH differed tn toto from the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Gibson). He did not think it right 
that they should hand over all their 
powers and responsibilities into the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government 
unless it were absolutely necessary to 
do so for the maintenance of peace and 
order. He had no wish to advocate any 
Amendment that would impair the effi- 
ciency of the Bill; buthe did ask the Com- 
mittee if they thought any protection 
could be given to these people without 
impairing the efficiency of the measure 
to give them that protection, and not for 














a moment listen to such arguments as 
they had heard from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. No doubt, he placed 
a larger amount of trust in Her Majesty’s 
Government than the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman did; but he did not 
think it was necessary for the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to place in the 
mouth of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary the words of the poet— 


“ Trust me not at all; or all in all.” 


That was the real argument which was 
at the root of the opposition to the 
Amendment. Hon. Members on the 
Front Opposition Bench met all the 
Amendments suggested with the re- 
mark that perfect trust was to be placed 
in Her Majesty’s Government. The 
question was not whether they were to 
make a Court of Appeal, and what that 
Court of Appeal should be, but whether, 
if they gave to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the power of arresting a man and 
imprisoning him without any evidence 
at all, it was just or fair that he should 
know the reason why he was arrested, 
and that his friends also should know. 
It would be taking up the time of the 
Committee unnecessarily and impro- 
perly if he were to enter at length into 
that point, because he was sure the Com- 
mittee would feel that it was simply 
right and fair and reasonable that a man, 
when he was arrested, should be told 
the reason why he was arrested. It 
would be most unreasonable to commit 
aman to prison, and not to signify to 
him the nature of the crime charged 
against him. They heard from the 
Treasury Bench that if a man appeared 
to be innocent the Lord Lieutenant had 
power to discharge him. He admitted 
that the Lord Lieutenant would have 
that power; but it was also desirable 
that the man who was arrested should 
have every facility for laying before the 
Lord Lieutenant the grounds upon 
which he ought to be discharged. He 
did not want to make the House of 
Commons a Court of Appeal, nor to 
have every case dragged before the 
House in order to show that the. sus- 
picion upon which the Lord Lieutenant 
had acted was well founded; but he did 
want that the man, when arrested, should 
have every facility for satisfying the 
Lord Lieutenant that he was not guilty 
of the charge preferred against him. It 
was for that reason alone that he sup- 
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ported the. Amendment, and he trusted 
that the Committee would concur in the 
views of his right hon. Friend who had 
brought it forward. He trusted that 
the Government, before the Committee 
came to a decision, would re-consider 
the matter. On that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House, they certainly wished 
to see some attempt at conciliation in 
the matter. Many hon. Members, as 
well as himself, had been struck yester- 
day by the immediate effect produced 
upon the minds of the Committee by 
the conciliatory course taken by the 
Prime Minister. He was sure that 
the country was prepared to back up 
the Government in regard to the main 
principles of the Bill, and that they ap- 
proved of the course taken by the House 
in reading it a second time. But he did 
not believe that the country would re- 
gard with favour the opposition in Com- 
mittee of every attempt to mitigate the 
severity of the Bill wherever it might 
be safely mitigated. On the contrary, 
he believed it was the wish of the coun- 
try generally to see every safeguard 
thrown round the persons who would be 
rendered liable to the operation of the 
measure. 

Mr. O'DONNELL thought, quite 
apart from any intention of making the 
House of Commons a Court of Review 
or Final Appeal upon the justice or in- 
justice of arrests under the Act, that 
every facility should be given to the 
suspected and imprisoned man himself 
to supply the authorities with such proof 
as was in his power to show that he was 
unjustly suspected. If they were not 
arbitrarily to assume that the Govern- 
ment intended to be an unjust Govern- 
ment, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister, whose name 
was synonymous with liberty and the 
protection of liberty in so many coun- 
tries, meant to govern Ireland as an 
insulting and reckless tyrant, then, in 
justice to the Government themselves, 
they ought to place within the power of 
persons suspected under the Act a full 
and fair opportunity of proving to the 
Government whether or not they were 
justly suspected. When a man was 
arrested on information derived from a 
source with which he could not be ac- 
quainted, and sentenced to 18 months’ 
imprisonment upon such information, 
without any statement being made to 
him as to the nature of the act on suspi- 
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cion of which he was subjected to this 
heavy punishment, no matter how inno- 
cent he might be, and how inclined the 
Government might be, if he showed his 
innocence, to liberate him, it would be 
impossible, in the absence of some such 
Amendment as that moved by the right 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
to place the Government in possession 
of the facts of the case. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the late Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) was 
quite within his rd/e, as a Party cham- 
pion, in supporting the new reading 
which the Chief Secretary had given of 
the declaration of the Government on 
the subject. But the last declarations 
of the Chief Secretary were in direct 
contradiction to the pledges which the 
Government gave in the earlier stages 
of the Bill. The Government pledged 
themselves to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Returns of arrests, together 
with such explanations of the grounds of 
the arrests as would allow hon.’ Mem- 
bers to challenge the conduct of the Go- 
vernment. If there was to be nothing laid 
upon the Table of the House but the 
vague, ambiguous, and misleading state- 
ment that A. B., the imprisoned and 
suspected person, was guilty of some 
act coming under a general head of in- 
timidation or inciting to an act of vio- 
lence, there would be no data furnished 
to the House upon which they could 
proceed, or upon which any individual 
Member could proceed, in bringing the 
case under the notice of the House, or in 
pursuing any course which might tend 
to elucidate the right or the wrong of 
the matter. The Amendment only 
sought to provide that every warrant by 
which a person might be declared 

“To be reasonably suspected of any crime or 
crimes other than high treason, treason-felony, 
or treasonable practices, should specify such 
crime or crimes with particulars of time and 
place.” 


Did Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to put a man in gaol without a reason- 
able suspicion that he had committed 
any specified act whatever, without ac- 
quainting him with the particulars of 
time and place under which he was sus- 
pected ; and did they intend, under such 
circumstances, to sentence him to a long 
term of imprisonment? Ifthey did not 
intend to do so, they were bound by 
every consideration—by Constitutional 
decency itself—to furnish the accused 
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with these particulars, and to furnish 
Parliament with the particulars also. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary had now cast them ask aside, and 
had declared that there was to be no 
appeal from the act of the Government 
under the provisions of this measure; 
that there was to be no opportunity 
given to the Irish Members or to the ac- 
cused persons to test the accuracy of the 
charges on which the Irish people were 
to be deprived of their liberty. If that 
was the case, it was a bare, and naked, 
and insulting despotism which the Go- 
vernment sought to impose upon Ivre- 
land. The Government, strong in the 
possession of their Liberal majority, 
might defy the public conscience itself; 
they might scorn the protests of the 
Irish Members, but, before long, the 
Liberal Government would not be the 
Liberal Government, but only a Li- 
beral Opposition in that House; and 
on that day it would be remembered 
bitterly to them how they had insulted 
and how they had defied the Irish na- 
tion, and refused to the Irish people even 
the poor guarantee of having it stated 
under what circumstances of time and 
place Irish citizens were to be deprived 
of their freedom, their liberties, and 
their rights. He had said that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) 
was perfectly within his ré/e as a Party 
champion in coming forward and sup- 
porting the apostacy of the Liberal 
Party, because it would be a trump 
eard for the Tory Party to remind not 
only their own supporters, but all that 
intermediate class of politicians who 
were in the habit of wavering between 
Party and Party, and who formed their 
opinions independent of Party considera- 
tions, how a Liberal Government dealt 
with the protestations and appeals of 
the Irish nation. A Tory Government 
might feel justified in refusing all par- 
ticulars and all concessions, because 
they based their right on mere authority ; 
but it was the policy and the’ pretence 
of Liberalism that it only interfered 
with private or public liberty on specific 
grounds and for weighty reasons. 
[‘* Question!””?] That was exactly the 
question, and hon. Members should not 
try to throw an obstacle in the way of 
the exposure of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on this particular question and on 


this specific Amendment. If Her Ma- 




















jesty’s Government did not intend to es- 
tablish an unmitigated and irresponsible 
tyranny in Ireland they were bound to 
accept this Amendment. [ ‘‘Question!’’] 

Mr. MACLIVER asked if the hon. 
Member was speaking to the Question 
before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 


ber is certainly going somewhat wide of | [ 


the Question ; still, 1 can see the way in 
which he desires to make his argument 
bear. 

Mr. O’DONNELL was not surprised 
at being interrupted by an hon. Member 
who sat in the immediate vicinity of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Her Majesty’s 
Government, had, doubtless, instructed 
their supporters not to see the relevancy 
of any argument that might be brought 
forward by the defenders of the rights 
of the Irish people. The Irish people 
and the Irish Members had been de- 
ceived from the beginning to the end by 
Her Majesty’s Government. The Go- 
vernment now openly refused the ac- 
ceptance of the most moderate precau- 
tions and the most just provisions sug- 
gested in the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for Halifax. Their last 
hope was gone that an opportunity was 
to be given to the House—in which, 
most assuredly, Irish nationality did not 
stand at a premium—to revise, or con- 
sider, or examine, with the slightest 
acquaintance with the details, the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government in Ire- 
land. Her Majesty’s Government had 
entered into a compact with themselves 
—and there was no authority they re- 
spected more highly—to carry this Bill 
through Committee without amend- 
ment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That argument 
has been so often repeated that it 
carries the hon. Gentleman quite out of 
sight of the Amendment before the 
Committee. 

Mr. O’DONNELL was prepared to 
accept with the greatest satisfaction the 
ruling of the Chair, and was prepared 
to admit that it was now taken as a 
common-place truism on both sides of the 
House that such was the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. At the same 
time, he respectfully submitted that if 
the Government reasonably suspected a 
man, they were bound to state the rea- 
sons on which they suspected him, and 
if they refused the reasons the Irish 
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sion that there had been a change in the 
constitution of the European State sys- 
tems, and that Bomba, no longer King 
of Naples, was now Member for 
Mid Lothian. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON would respect- 
fully appeal to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to consent to this Amendment. 
“Oh!”} Hon. Members were impatient; 
but he did not see how the Bill could 
be properly discussed if hon. Members 
such as himself, who had hitherto taken 
no part in the discussion, were not to 
be allowed to offer an opinion. As he 
had said, he was anxious to make an 
appeal to the Government not to reject 
the Amendment. Hitherto they had 
not found their supporters on that side 
of the House backward in giving them 
every assistance in their power. They 
had all of them put a trust in the present 
Government, which they would not have 
put in any other Government they had 
known in past times. They had voted 
for the Bill, although they strongly dis- 
liked it, because they had full confi- 
dence in the present occupants of the 
Treasury Bench, and because they felt 
bound to take their word, given upon 
their reponsibility as Ministers of the 
Crown, that it was absolutely necessary 
for the restoration of law and order 
in Ireland. Many of them would 
not have voted for it if it had come from 
the opposite side of the House. He felt 
himself justified in making this appeal, 
because they had voted, having" confi- 
dence in Her Majesty’s Government, in 
the full belief that the true interests and 
the real liberty of the subject would not 
be allowed to be interfered with by the 
Bill. They had not the same confidence 
that such a measure would have been 
moderately carried out by those to whom 
they were politically opposed. But having 
supported the Bill for the reasons he had 
stated, they asked the Government to 
assist them now, and in return to have 
some confidencein their supporters, when 
their supporters felt impelled by a sense 
of duty to oppose them in some of the 
details of the Bill. The Amendment 
was offered in no obstructive spirit, the 
name of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had introduced it, himself a former 
Cabinet Minister, being a sufficient gua- 
rantee thatit deserved consideration, and 
the want of readiness to meet the 
Amendment was more likely to delay 


Members could only come to the conclu- | the progress of the Bill than the accept- 
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ance of so reasonable a proposition. He 
had been for ten years a Member of that 
House, and he had never seen a mea- 
sure of such magnitude and importance 
passed through the House without 
Amendment. He fully believed the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary when he stated that although the 
Government would like to have the Bill 
passed without Amendment, yet they 
would not attempt to adhere to that 
resolution if any Amendment was pro- 
posed which they believed they could 
reasonably accept. The hon. Member 
who last addressed the House had 
spoken of the Government in a manner 
which he (Mr. Samuelson) believed to be 
perfectly unwarranted. Such language 
made it difficult for independen: Mem- 
bers to vote with the Irish Party. There 
had never been a Government which had 
done more for Ireland, or intended to do 
more for it. The Amendment proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax would not, in his opinion, 
have the effect of altering the real pur- 
pose and tenour of the Bill. It would 
be no more likely to make that House 
act as a Court of Appeal than the Bill 
would as it stood at present, by the 3rd 
section. On the contrary, it seemed less 
likely that attacks would be made on 
Her Majesty’s Government for the action 
of the Lord Lieutenant when evidence 
was given as to the reason why a man 
was committed to prison without trial, 
or arrested on suspicion upon a warrant, 
than if he were committed to prison on 
general grounds. In supporting the 
Amendment, he believed he was fully 
justified by his relations with his con- 
stituents. When he consulted them 
some time ago, he told them he would 
vote for the passage of the Bill through 
the House; but that he would consider 
every Amendment proposed in Com- 
mittee, and vote for or against it as he 
thought right. He thought in this case 
the Amendment would not, as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
had stated, in any way revoke the trust 
which Parliament agreed to place in the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government; 
because, although, at the present moment, 
by Section 3 the consideration of every 
case was committed to the House, yet they 
all knew that every single case was not 
intended to be considered in detail on its 
merits.. The only object was to give an 
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opportunity, in a case of imprisonment 
on insufficient grounds, to impeach the 
officers of. the Government for their 
action. He gathered that the words 
which followed in this very clause— 

‘‘ And every such warrant shall be conclusive 
evidence of all matters therein contained, and of 
the jurisdiction to issue and execute such 
warrant, and of the legality of the arrest and 
detention of the person mentioned in such 
warrant,”’ 


wouldaltogether prevent the House from 
passing in detailed review every indivi- 
dual case of arrest. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax, 
in proposing this Amendment, was actu- 
etcd bythe belief that there was a general 
wish on the part of the House to take 
away, if possible, from the Bill anything 
which might be unnecessarily oppressive. 
The Amendment was proposed in order 
that the country might be satisfied that 
some definite offence was aimed at by the 
person arrested, and that he was not 
arrested for a course of conduct which, in 
the opinion of the authorities at Dublin 
Castle, might, in some indefinite man- 
ner, becalculated to lead to a breach 
of the eace. He could assure the Go- 
vernment that if they accepted the 
Amendment, or something that would 
have the same effect, it would be satis- 
factory to Members on that side of the 
House. He felt disposed to support 
Her Majesty’s Government in regard to 
the Bill as he had done hitherto; but 
he did think it would be a graceful act 
on their part if, instead of resisting 
every Amendment, they were willing to 
accept one which was proposed in no 
factious spirit, but because it was be- 
lieved that, while not impairing the 
value of the Bill, it would give to the 
country at large and the people of Ire- 
land, and the Members of that House, 
a satisfactory feeling that nothing was 
intended to be done that was not per- 
fectly fair and aboveboard in the matter 
of these arrests. 

Mr. DILLON remarked, that this was 
one of the most important Amendments 
that had been placed on the Paper. The 
principle at stake was an exceedingly 
great one—namely, whether the inter- 
pretation of the purpose of the Bill which 
had been given by the Prime Minister 
was the true interpretation, or the inter- 
pretation which had been given by the 
Chief Secretary. In order to illustrate 
the principle underlying the Amend- 




















ment, it was necessary to point out that 
the Prime Minister had announced a 
totally different intention for the Bill to 
that which had been stated by the Chief 
Secretary, and the difference between 
the two was covered by the Amendment. 
The Prime Minister stated distinctly 
that the Bill was not to be used to inter- 
fere with any particular agitation or 
any particular association, even where 
advice was given to break contracts, but 
only to advice given that was calculated 
to incite to acts of violence, or to persons 
who were suspected of doing such acts 
of violence. The Chief Secretary an- 
nounced that the Bill had a totally dif- 
ferent purpose—namely, to break down 
a great political association and destroy 
its power. Many hon. Members be- 
lieved in the existence of the village ruf- 
fian; but that frightful creature had no 
existence in Ireland. The question at 
issue, in rejecting this Amendment, was 
whether the Government were to have 
the power over an immense body of 
men, who had been accused in that 
House, amidst almost universal cheers, 
of adopting a line of conduct which led 
to violence, outrage, and intimidation. 
These men had been accused by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and by the au- 
thor of this Bill, of adopting that 
course; and, if the Amendment were 
not accepted, there was no man belong- 
ing to the association of the Land 
League who would not fall under the 
operation of the Bill. When the Act 
was passed it would simply be a ques- 
tion of selection with the Government 
whom they would allow to go free and 
whom they would arrest. But if the 
Amendment were accepted, no doubt a 
considerable check would be imposed 
upon the action of the Government, be- 
cause they would not then be in a posi- 
tion to make a general charge against a 
man, but would be required to state in 
the warrant the particular act to which 
he incited, or in which he took part, 
and in that case the arrests would be 
very few indeed. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had argued that, if he ac- 
ceded to this Amendment, Parliament 
would be turned into a Court of Appeal. 
But, as the last hon. Member who sup- 
ported the Amendment pointed out, that 
would be rendered impossible. It was 


much more likely that Parliament would 
be turned into a Court of Appeal if the 
Amendment were not adopted, because, 
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when Irish Members saw laid upon the 
Table of the House the names of parties 
arrested upon unfounded charges, they 
would call upon the Government for ex- 
planation, and, if that was refused, they 
would be accused of arresting persons 
without grounds and without warrant. 
So far, then, from Parliament being 
converted into a Court of Appeal, the 
Amendment would have an opposite 
tendency, because, the cause of arrest 
being stated clearly on the face of the 
warrant, it could be pointed to at once 
as the justification of what had been 
done. Therefore, the great argument 
on which the Chief Secretary relied was 
in favour of the Amendment and against 
his own case. But it was clear that the 
question was not one of argument at all. 
The Government were determined to get 
the Bill passed without alterations. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he had 
noticed in the speech that had just been 
delivered, and all through the debate, 
that great anxiety had been manifested 
by the Leaders of the Conservative 
Party in that House, not merely to get 
this Bill passed, but to get it passed in 
the most stringent terms possible, and 
to keep it fully up to the mark at which 
the Government had introduced it into 
the House. He could not but remember 
that some hon. Gentlemen had been 
claiming for their Party a balance in 
their favour of Coercion Bills for Ire- 
land, and that the custom had been for 
the Liberal Party to bring in Coercion 
Acts, which were afterwards rescinded 
by the Tories. 

Toe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
this line of argument was irrelevant to 
the Amendment before the Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, one of 
the arguments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary amounted to 
this—that if the Amendment were ac- 
cepted one of the conditions which would 
arise was that too much testimony 
might be offered to the Government in 
favour of the innocence of men whom 
they had arrested. No doubt, it would 
be very inconvenient to them, when they 
had imprisoned a man on a groundless 
charge, that the whole neighbourhood 
should come forward and testify to his 
innocence. Was there, he asked, any- 
thing unfair or unreasonable in giving 
an accused man an opportunity of saying 
a few words in explanation of the cire 
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cumstances connected with the charge 
made against him. But the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland feared that too much 
testimony of this sort would be adduced, 
and he asked the Committee to believe 
that it would be false testimony. He 
affected to believe that the terror of the 
Land League would make people sign 
an untrue statement and send it up to 
the Castle. He (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) 
objected to such wholesale defamation 
of the Irish people. The allegation of 
the right hon. Gentleman was a slander 
on the Irish people and a defamation of 
their character. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had no right to level such an ac- 
cusation against the Irish people; and 
he would tell him that, taking the Irish 
community in any parish, town, or vil- 
lage, he would find amongst them men 
who had as great a respect for their 
words, and for the truth of any state- 
ment to which they signed their names, 
as himself. The question of incitement 
to intimidation came within the scope of 
the Amendment also. Meetings had 
already been summoned in various parts 
of Ireland, which had been objected to 
by the local landlords on the ground 
that they were intended to intimidate. 
This Bill meant the prohibition of all 
meetings, no matter how innocent the 
intention with which they were sum- 
moned, because, no sooner would it be 
announced that a meeting was about to 
be held in connection with the question 
of Land Law Reform in parts of Ireland 
than the landlords would consider they 
were nbout to be intimidated, and men 
would be denounced to the Government. 
That was one of the penalties under the 
clause. It appeared to him that the 
Chief Secretary wanted to have the 
power in his hands to prevent anybody 
proving or testifying to the innocence of 
another, so far as the acts contemplated 
by this measure were concerned. The 
right hon. Gentleman wished his sus- 
picions to be all-sufficient for the sacri- 
fice of the liberties of the Irish people. 
The grounds of arrest would not be 
stated, but would remain secreted in the 
breasts of the informers and the Chief 
Secretary. Irishmen might be com- 
pelled to submit to the superior armed 
force of England; but the state of things 
he had described was an outrage against 
their feelings and sense of justice, as 
it ought to be against those of every 
honest man in this country also. 
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Mr. HEALY said, the Amendment 
only proposed to effect a very simple 
matter—namely, that the act of the 
offender should be stated on the war- 
rant. If the Chief Secretary was sin- 
cere in declaring that it was desirable 
that his powers under this Act should 
be defined, he was quite unable to 
understand why he opposed the Amend- 
ment. If Her Majesty’s Government 
would not agree to Amendments of this 
character, of course he and his hon. 
Friends would be obliged to propose 
further Amendments, in the discharge 
of their duty to their constituents. It 
had been more than once charged that 
some of the Amendments from that 
quarter of the House had not been 
made bond fide; but that could not be 
alleged against the present Amendment, 
which came from a Gentleman who oc- 
cupied a considerable position in the last 
Liberal Administration. He submitted 
that when the Radical section opposite 
voted with so much facility for the second 
reading, it was in the hope that they 
would be able to effect some modification 
of the provisions of the Bill in Com- 
mittee. Their present experience would, 
he trusted, be a lesson to them with 
regard to Bills introduced by the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Member for Hali- 
fax had made a remarkable admission 
in saying that he supported the Govern- 
ment so far because of his confidence in 
the Prime Minister and Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and upon that ground he 
had voted for the second reading of the 
Bill; but he had now found out that 
when the Government had succeeded in 
their object they threw their supporters 
overboard. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that he is travelling 
beyond the Question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HEALY regretted the Chairman 
had ruled him out of Order; and would 
only say, in conclusion, that as the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had admitted there 
was no remedy for injustice under this 
Bill, he and his hon. Friends would take 
that admission as a charter for proceed- 
ing in their opposition to the measure. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD understood 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) to state his wish that the crime 
charged against a man should be stated 
on the face of the warrant, but that he 
did not require time and place to be 
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stated at all. He (Mr. M. Lloyd) asked 
the Attorney General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther the Bill, as it stood, did not comply 
with what the hon. Member required ? 
The words of the 1st clause were these— 

“Any person who is declared by the Lord 
Lieutenant to be reasonably suspected of having, 
either before or after the passing of this Act, 
been guilty as principal or accessory of high 
treason, treason-felony, or treasonable practices, 
or of any crime punishable by law, being an act 
of violence or intimidation.” 


The warrant must, therefore, declare, or, 
in other words, specify the offence, 
which was all the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford asked for. The Amendment now be- 
fore the Committee proposed that in 
addition to that the time and place of 
the offence should be stated in the 
warrant. Now, such an addition would 
defeat the object of the Bill. This ex- 
ceptional legislation was required be- 
cause witnesses were prevented by 
terrorism from coming forward to give 
evidence, and required the protection of 
secrecy. But that object would be de- 
feated if a clue were given to the in- 
formant which would be the necessary 
result of specifying the time and place 
of the offence in the watrant. He thought 
therefore, the Committee ought to be 
satisfied with the Bill as it stood. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, by the word- 
ing of the clause there was no offence 
known to the law which led to an act of 
violence or intimidation, or one which in 
any way disturbed the maintenance of 
law and order, which did not come under 
the provisions of the Bill. His hon. 
Friends opposite were, therefore, right 
in assuming that any speech made at a 
Land League meeting, which might be 
considered by the Chief Secretary as in- 
citing to an act of violence and intimida- 
tion, or as interfering with the mainte- 
nance of law and order, would come 
directly within the purview of the Bill. 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald had said it was 
not a crime for a tenant to refuse to pay 
rent; but that it was a crime for three 
or four persons to combine to induce 
another not to pay. If that were correct, 
the Land League meetings held for the 
purpose of inducing tenants not to pay 
rents that were not just and reasonable 
were held for the purpose of doing that 
which Mr. Justice Fitzgerald said was 
an illegal act. Consequently, if at such 
a meeting a speech were delivered calcu- 
lated to lead, in @ prescribed district, to 
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an act of violence and intimidation, it 
would seem that the subsequent part of 
the clause was entirely unnecessary, be- 
cause the speech itself would be one 
tending to interfere with the maintenance 
of law and order. Unfortunately, he 
happened to be one of those Members 
who sat on that (the Ministerial) side of 
the House, and who had undergone some 
amount of condemnation from certain of 
their constituents for not having joined 
with those who sat on the opposite side ; 
and, in his opinion, they had been un- 
justly condemned in that respect. Never- 
theless, he would say that, in his opinion, 
it was only fair and right that when a 
crisis of the character dealt with by this 
measure occurred in regard to Ireland, 
care should be taken to provide that in 
a measure which embraced every variety 
of offence that could be committed with 
regard to person and property, the war- 
rants on which persons might be arrested 
and detained in prison for a period of 
18 months, without trial, should state 
where and when the offences charged 
were committed. For the Government 
to say that the warrant would, under 
the terms of the clause, set forth the 
grounds of the arrest, would be highly 
illusory, unless the Amendment were 
accepted, as, in that case, all the arrested 
person would have before him would be 
a simple statement of the statutory of- 
fence. He desired to press this matter 
on the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment all the more strongly, when it 
was remembered how it would be likely 
to operate in practice with regard to the 
leaders of the existing organization. 
They all knew what had been the result 
of every movement similar to the pre- 
sent that had taken place in Ireland. 
The men who led those movements were 
able to keep at a safe distance, while 
those who suffered on account of what 
was done under the direction of the 
leaders—the men who, in a moment of 
excitement, when, perchance, their pas- 
sions had been aroused, had listened to 
the counsels of others, and had allowed 
themselves to be betrayed into speeches 
for which they might next day be sorry 
—it was men of thisclass and character, 
who had not entered into a deliberate 
conspiracy, but who had been betrayed 
into the momentary commission of some 
offence against the law, who had to un- 
dergo the punishment provided by these 
repressive measures. Seeing that such 
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persons were to be arrested and detained 
on the mere statement of the Chief Se- 
cretary, surely the grounds of the arrest, 
with a statement of the time and place 
at which the alleged offence was com- 
mitted, ought to be stated on the war- 
rant, so that their friends and neigh- 
bours might have the opportunity of 
knowing what there was to meet, and 
of coming forward with any evidence in 
exculpation they might be able to ad- 
duce. Surely it could not be the desire 
of Her Majesty’s Government that a 
single person should be arrested under 
the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant beyond 
those who wilfully, deliberately, and 
persistently committed crime of the cha- 
racter dealt with by this Bill? Under 
these circumstances, he hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not do what 
would be, not an act of firmness, but— 
and he said it with all due respect for 
the Government—an act of obstinacy, 
and refuse to accede to the general mani- 
festation of feeling that had come in the 
course of this discussion, not only from 
hon. Members sitting on the Benches 
opposite, but from independent Mem- 
bers occupying seats on the Government 
side of the House. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, it appeared 
to him that a good deal of misappre- 
hension had been evidenced by the 
turn the discussion had taken on the 
Amendment before the Committee. He 
hoped there was no hon. Member who 
supposed that any warrant would be 
issued that did not set forth one of the 
crimes mentioned in the Bill, for which 
persons might be arrestedand punished. 
Asa matter of course the warrant would 
state the particular crime of which the 
oo arrested was suspected to have 

een guilty. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Martin) who had just sat down had re- 
peated a statement, made more than once 
during that discussion, that the Bill dealt 
with every kind of offence. He must 
take leave to say that it did not deal 
with every class of offence; but, on the 
contrary, left out of its scope every 
kind of offence not coming within the 
category of those which it distinctly 
specified. It did not, for example, deal 
with a class of crime to which attention 
had been called—he alluded to con- 
spiracy to induce people not to pay their 
debts — which was not a crime of vio- 
lence or intimidation, unless it could be 
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shown that intimidation was used as the 
mode of inducement. A great deal had 
been said as to the necessity of specifying 
the crimes for which arrests were made ; 
and although he had pointed out that the 
Bill had provided for such specification, 
he would state that if there was any 
real doubt as to whether the warrant 
would sufficiently state the nature of the 
crime, he could see no objection to words 
more expressly setting this forth being 
added to the Bill at a future stage. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) had asked that 
there should be inserted in the warrant 
not merely the nature of the crime, but 
also ‘‘ particulars of time and place.” 
Now, with regard to this portion of the 
Amendment, he would merely point to 
the manner in which such a provision 
would be almost certain to act. They 
knew that pressure would, in all pro- 
bability, be brought to bear on every 
hon. Member representing an Irish 
constituency to interest himself with 
respect to cases occurring in his own 
county or district, and that the represen- 
tations made to those hon. Members 
would be backed up by all sorts of 
certificates and testimonials, and, in fact, 
by a class of evidence which that House 
would have no means of sifting except 
by the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to investigate each case upstairs ; 
and he did not suppose that it was in- 
tended to ask the House to appoint 
Committees thus to examine evidence in 
whatever cases of arrest under this Act 
might be brought before them. One 
strong reason why this portion of the 
Amendment would be found impracti- 
cable in its actual working was this— 
many of the offences named in the Bill 
were offences committed not by one per- 
son only, but by a number of persons; 
and if it were made necessary to state on 
each warrant the full particulars with 
regard to time and place, and all the 
grounds on which the persons arrested 
were suspected of having committed 
these crimes, the difficulty of obtaining 
information against their accomplices 
would be greatly increased. It should be 
remembered that the main principle of 
the Bill was based on the assumption that 
the Executive had not a perfect case such 
as they could, under ordinary circum- 
stances, put before a jury and support 
by evidence detailing the circumstances 
of time and place under which the of- 
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fences charged were committed. On 
those grounds he thought the Committee 
would not act wisely in accepting this 
part of the Amendment moved by the 
right hon. Gentleman; but with regard 
to the specification of ‘the nature of the 
crime, he repeated that he should have 
no objection to the addition of such 
words as would remove any doubt that 
might be found to exist, and assist in 
carrying out more completely the objects 
of the Bill. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he was aware 
that, under the new Rules, he had no 
right of reply ; but he might be allowed, 
by permission of the Committee, to say 
that he was afraid his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland had not correctly stated the ar- 
gument he had put before the Committee. 
He was not quite so ignorant of law as 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
supposed, and in the Amendment he had 
moved he did not wish the crime to be 
defined on the hypothesis that it was 
necessary to put the case as one that was 
to go before a jury; all he had really 
desired was that the actual fact which 
brought the person arrested under one of 
the categories of crime named in the Bill 
should be specified. 

Mr. GRAY said, he had not intended 
to have taken any part in that discus- 
sion; but he could not help pointing out, 
as he had felt it necessary to do once 
before, the extraordinary divergence of 


views which seemed to exist on this} 


question between hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen seated on the Treasury 
Bench. Ina speech by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land they had been told that the per- 
petrators and abettors of outrages were 
perfectly known to the police, but that 
the difficulty was in getting juries to 
convict, and that he would have a great 





that the arguments of the right hon. 

Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) had not been met at 
all. The right hon. Gentleman had con- 
tended that no such thing as arbitrary 
power, free from check or control, was 
necessary, or ought to be suffered to 
exist in this country ; and he had, there- 
fore, brought forward a proposal which 
he thought would act as a salutary check 
on the exercise of that power. In doing 
that, the right hon. Gentleman was 
only following the traditions of English 
liberty. Giving Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the benefit, as he did, for the best 
and purest intentions with regard to this 
measure, he, at the same time, in order 
to furnish a check against any mistakes 

had moved an Amendment declaring that 
no warrant should be issued that did not 
specify not only the nature of the crime 
charged against the person arrested, 
but also particulars of time and place at 
which the offence was committed. How 
had the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman been met by the Chief Secretary? 
The Chief Secretary had stated that there 
were seven varieties of crime provided 
for in the Bill, and that the Amendment 
dealt with the four later ones—namely, 
crimes of violence or intimidation, and 
incitement to crimes of violence or in- 
timidation. The Chief Secretary had 
said it would be quite sufficient to give 
the heading of whichever of those four 
crimes happened to be the one on which 
an individual might be arrested. Now, 
he (Dr. Commins) would ask what infor- 
mation would this give either to that 
House or to the individual himself, pro- 
vided he should receive a copy of the 
warrant specifying the particular crime 
he was charged with having committed ? 
Let them take, for instance, a specific 
crime—say that of burglary. What in- 
formation could be derived from the 


amount of labour in carrying out the} statement that a person was arrested on 
Amendment, and he had, therefore, re-| a charge of burglary? The Amendment 
sisted it ; but the right hon. and learned | proposed to be made by the Attorney 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire-| General for Ireland showed that the 
land now said that the powers of the; Government had not fully made up their 
Bill were required because the evidence | minds how they should proceet®~ As the 
was imperfect, and the Government| matter now stood, supposing a man 
would be obliged to arrest before a case | should be accused of burglary, there 


was at all made out. 


When these two | being 32 counties in Ireland, unless the 


assertions were laid side by side, it| time and place were specified on the 


appeared to him that it required some | 
little explanation to show their consist- 
eney 

Da. COMMINS said, he desired to say 
a few words on this question. He held, 


VOL, COLYIII. [ruirp sERizs. | 


| warrant, and the circumstances stated, 
it would be impossible, on a mere rev iew 


' of the warrant, to tell in which of those 


32 counties the bur glary had taken place 
—whether it was in the castle of a lord 
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or in a cottage of a peasant in a bog. 


Therefore, he asserted that even the con- | 


cession offered by the Attorney General 
for Ireland amounted, in reality, to no 
concession at all. 


assault on the police, or an assault on a 
bailiff, or an assault on a landlord; it 
might be an attempt on the life of one 
of these persons, or it might be anything 
at all, from the smallest offence possible 
to the endeavour to commit a murder, 
and it might have happened in any one 
of the 1,030 parishes in Ireland. There- 
fore, by such a legal designation of the 
offence as the Attorney General for Ire- 
land was willing to allow to appear on 
the warrant, there would be no check at 
all on the undue exercise of the arbi- 
trary power conferred by the Bill, and 
there would be no guide whatever to 
hon. Gentlemen in that House as to 
whether any particular case had occurred 
in this or that locality, and whether the 
powers vested in the Irish Executive 
had, or had not, been exceeded. But 
the Chief Secretary had said, if the 
Amendment were admitted it would be 
giving the arbitrary power asked for 
with one hand and taking it away with 
the other. This, however, was not so. 
It would leave the arbitrary power where 
the carrying of the second reading of 
the Bill had placed it; and all it would 
do beyond this would be to set forth that 
Englishmen were not prepared to see 
left undone that which would place some 
kind of check on arbitrary power. He 
was surprised that the legal mind of the 
Chief Secretary had not seen it in this 
light. Another argument used in reply 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax was that it was objectionable 
to give the place at which an offence was 
committed, because, by doing so, they 
would be alarming all the other persons 
who were supposed to have been con- 
cerned in the commission of the par- 
ticular act of violence or intimidation 
specified on the warrant. But one of 
the very things which the Bill proposed 
to do, and which it ought to do, was 
to alarm these people. If a particular 
act, committed at a particular place, 
were to be so specified, this very fact 
would tend to prevent a repetition of 
that act. In point of fact, not one of 
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what was intended. He submitted, with 
confidence, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Halifax had made 
out his case for the insertion of the 
Amendment, and that it ought to be 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
‘unless they were prepared to yield up 
all claims to the confidence of the House, 
' and to turn their backs on all the tra- 
ditions of English liberty and English 
law. 

| Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
| Henry James) desired to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) to 
what it was that he was asking the Com- 
mittee to do. It was admitted that upon 
the face of every warrant it would be 
necessary to state the nature of the 
‘crime for which the arrest was made. 
This was the case with every warrant 
issued under the ordinary law of the 
country; and the right hon. Gentleman 
was probably aware that no warrant 
could be issued without that fact ap- 
pearing upon it. But the right hon. 
Gentleman was not satisfied with what 
would, under ordinary circumstances, ap- 
pear on the warrant. He asked that 
those facts should be stated which 
pointed out the nature of the crime. 
These facts would require the insertion 
of particulars of time and place, which 
need not appear in warrants issued ac- 
cording to the general law. If the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were adopted, the House of Com- 
mons would have placed before it, not 
an ordinary warrant, but what would 
really constitute an indictment; and he 
apprehended that it was not intended 
that each case in which a warrant was 
issued should be placed before that 
House as if it were an indictment in a 
case for trial. If that were to be done, 
the House had better not have passed 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. STANSFELD desired, with the 
leave of the Committee, to offer a fur- 
ther explanation. He had not proposed 
; that the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant 
| Should contain the particulars ordinarily 
| contained in an information or indict- 
ment. All he had proposed was that 
| the offence should be specified, with 
| particulars of time and place. The 


hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 

















the arguments that had been used in| torney General had stated that no war- 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. | rant now issued contained particulars of 
Stansfeld) was at all conclusive ; in fact, | time and place. He (Mr. Stansfeld) pro- 
they went in an opposite direction to | bably had no right to say a word in 


Dr. Commins 
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opposition to such an authority; but he made out for revision of the decision it 
had always understood—and ifhe found might be submitted to the House to con- 
he was wrong in what he was about to sider the justice of the arrest. He said 
state he would apologize to the hon. and | the consideration of the case would not 
learned Gentleman at some future stage | be so much in the form of a debate as of 
of the Bill—that, though a warrant did la chat with the Chief Secretary. In 
not contain the particulars of an informa- | point of fact, as the matter stood then, 
tion or indictment, it did state that upon | the right hon. Gentleman said he would 
such a day and in such a place aspecific | draw the words of the warrant in sucha 
act took place. | way that it would be perfectly impossible 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the to identify a crime charged against a 
hon. and learned Attorney General had | man; and he thought it would be well 
put it to the Committee that if they had |for the Committee to reserve to itself 
desired that every warrant should specify |some power of re-considering decisions 
time and place, and the circumstances | that were given by the Lord Lieutenant, 
giving rise to the arrest, the House|and should give an arrested man an 
ought not to have passed the second | opportunity, if he was innocent, of show- 
reading of the Bill. In reply to that, | ing that he was not guilty of the offence 


he (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) said all that of which he was suspected. The pro- 
| position of the Government was very 
illogical, and it was not creditable from 
any point of view; and he urged the 
Committee to agree to the Amendment. 
Other Amendments had been refused 
which would have given some oppor- 
tunity for re-considering decisions of the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secre- 
tary ; and he thought this was as reason- 
able a one as any of them, and it would 
be unjust of the Government not to assent 
to it. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he would occupy 
the Committee no further than to read a 
copy of a warrant of apprehension which 
he found in Burns’ Justice of the Peace. 
It ran as follows :— 


“To the Constable of ( ), and to all 
other peace officers in said county of ( 
—Whereas, A. B., of ( ), has this day 
been charged before one of Her Majesty’s 
justices of the peace in and for said county, 
for that he, on (here state offence shortly).”’ 


After that he would say no more. 


was desired by this Amendment was that 
the warrant should show to anyone who 
was arrested the time and place at which 
the offence of which he was suspected was 
alleged to have been committed, not for 
the purpose of multiplying inquiries be- 
fore that House, but rather of offering a 
guarantee that the law was properly car- 
ried out. What, heasked, could besimpler 
than to state that A. B. was arrested on 
suspicion of being one of the parties who 
had set fire to a house on a particular 
day in Wexford? If it were proveable 
afterwards that no such house had been 
burned, he thought the nature of the 
warrant would offer ground for appeal- 
ing to the Lord Lieutenant to allow the 
release of the man. If a man’s liberty 
was to be taken away on grounds so 
general as the burning of a house, every- 
one might be taken up on some such 
bogus crime and detained until the law 
expired. What the Attorney General 
had conceded was merely a concession 
in terms, and not in fact. To say thata 
man was suspected of some general crime 
was not a justification for his arrest, 
and what all notions of fair play and 
the least those who prized the liberty of 
the subject required was that there 
should be on the warrant a sufficient 
specification of the offence. 

Mr. BIGGAR, referring to the argu- 





Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 96; 
Noes 220: Majority 124.—(Div. List, 
| No. 46.) 


| Tae CHAIRMAN: Before the hon. 
| Member for Carlow County (Mr. Gray) 





'moves his Amendment, I will call the 





gument that if that Amendment were | attention of the hon. Gentleman to the 
adopted it would make the House a Final | fact that the first part of his Amendment 
Court of Appeal, and each individual is substantially the same as that of the 
case of imprisonment would be argued | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
in the House, said, nothing was further | Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) ; and itis, there- 
from practice than that course. All that’ fore, incompetent for him to move that 
the passage of the Amendment would part which goes so very near to the 
amount to would be that in any par-| Amendment which has already been 
ticular case in which a case could be! decided. But the Amendment then pro- 
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ceeds to enable the High Court of Jus- 
tice, within three days from the making 
of an application, to hear evidence on 
behalf of the person arrested. The hon. 
Member proposes to put that provision 
after the words “ Lord Lieutenant” in 
line 17. The preceding words have, 
however, expressly declared that no 
Court shall try a prisoner without the 
direction of the Lord Lieutenant. The 
proposed Amendment is, therefore, en- 
tirely inconsistent with the words which 
would precede it, and, therefore, cannot 
be put. 

Mr. GRAY asked if he was to under- 
stand that he could not put his Amend- 
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act or acts upon which the arrest was 
made? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes." 

Mr. O’DONNELL thought it would 
commend itself to the sense and the 
feelings of the Committee that the person 
arrested should, at the time of the ar- 
rest, receive a statement on the face of 
the warrant showing the actual act with 
which he was charged; and he thought 
the fact that a considerable number of 
hon. Members had supported a some- 
what similar Amendment recently was 
an additional argument why the Go- 
vernment should grant that simple con- 
cession to the prisoners. 





ment? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Except the first 
part, which, however, is very near the 
Amendment which has just been decided, 
although it is technically different. 

Mr. GRAY said, he would put as 
much as he was permitted to propose, 
and leave the Chairman to strike out 
what he might not put. | be there i q.” 

Tur CHAIRMAN: It is not the duty | 2° tere mserted. 
of the Chair to modify any Amend-| Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL for 


ments. | IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, it appeared 

Mr. GRAY said, some portion of his |to him that the Amendment was sub- 
Amendment was totally different, and | stantially the same in form as that which 
asked whether he would be allowed to | had already been decided, and he could 
propose that part ? | not accept it. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: That part is in-| Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA contended 
consistent with the previous words of the | that every alleged offence should be dis- 
clause. tinctly specified, so that if it were found 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he had | afterwards that it had not occurred the 
an Amendment to propose which came | accused person might be set at liberty. 
before that of the hon. Member for | Suppose it was believed that a man had 
Carlow County, and was similarin words | been killed, and some other man was 
to that of the hon. Member, striking out | arrested onsuspicion of beingeither prin- 
that portion to which the Chairman ob- | cipal or accessory in the killing of that 
jected. He should propose after the| person, and it was afterwards found that 
word ‘ application” in his hon. Friend’s | the man was living, would not that be a 
Amendment to add words which would | miscarriage of the law to require redress? 
require that when the person was ar-/| He didnot wish to take away the power 
rested a statement of the grounds upon|of the Lord Lieutenant to arrest a 
which the arrest was made should be | man who was suspected of an offence, 
furnished, and that upon application by | even of one which might not have been 
the person arrested to the governor or | committed; but it was most important 
other officer of the prison, denying that | that the man who was suspected of 
he had committed the offence, he should| a particular offence should have a 
be heard within three days of making | right to claim to show that he ought not 
the application. to have been arrested, for instance, for 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Such an Amend- | killing the man, seeing that the man 
ment would be perfectly inconsistent wasliving. He thought it was scarcely 
with the previous words in the line. | asking the Government to make any con- 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether it siderable stretch to accept the Amend- 
could not be moved at that point, that ment, because they were receiving the 
every person arrested should, at the time power to arrest ; and what he urged was 
of arrest, be furnished with a copy of , that it was only reasonable that there 
the warrant and a statement of the | should be some means ‘by which the ar- 


The Chairman 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 17, after the words “ Lord 
Lieutenant,’ to insert the words, “ Provided, 
| That every person so arrested shall, at the time 
| of his arrest, be furnished with a copy of the 

warrant, and with a statement of the act or acts 
|for which the arrest has been made.’’—(J/r, 
O’ Donnell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
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rested man should be able to prove his ; had been made in other shapes to get a 
innocence of an offence which had not | provision inserted in the Bill requiring 
been committed. an explicit statement of the charges on 
Dr. COMMINS supported the Amend- | which persons were to be sent to prison ; 
ment. He failed to see any force in the | but it was the duty of the Irish Members 
objection taken to it by the right hon.and | to exhaust every conceivable means of 
learned Attorney General for Ireland. | obtaining that statement. It was their 
Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN urged the | duty to imagine every form of words or 
Government to accept the Amendment. | phrase which could raise this issue of 
They must, at all events, conceive it to | putting on record the charges against 
be possible that the Lord Lieutenant ! suspected persons, in order that the Lord 
would have the pain of mind of discover- | Lieutenant might have the chance af- 
ing, in some case or other, that he had Seen him of finding out in six, nine, or 
been misled ; but to whose interest would | twelve months time, that he had made a 
it be to show that he had made even one | mistake in a particular instance. The 
error in 100 cases? It certainly would | Lord Lieutenant might be right in ten 
not be to the interest of the police who |cases; but he might be wrong in the 
led him into it; it would be the friends | eleventh. Men as able, as keen, as 
of the injured man. But how were these | wise, as honest, as painstaking, as the 
persons to find out the error if they did | Lord Lieutenant had admittedly com- 
not know the charge? Some of the men | mitted errors in the past; and he did 
who would be imprisoned under the|not blame them. To err was human. 
Act would leave parents, children, | No doubt, other high officials had exe- 
brothers, behind them; and was it to | cuted their powers to the utmost in good 
be supposed that for 18 months these | faith, nevertheless it was too much to 
people would deplore the absence ob eaahounpinte that even one man in 20 
members of their family without making | might be wrongfully incarcerated under 
some effort to get them out of prison? ; the Bill. He would appeal to the Com- 
If they believed in the innocence of their | mittee—to English Gentlemen whose 
relatives in prison, would they—and he | friends would not feel the wrong and 
would put it to any Member of the Go- | injury which would be done under this 
vernment who had children or had those | measure. They were in the enjoyment 
who were near and dear to him—let|of comfort and ease, and luxury, and 
those relatives lie down and languish for |came here only to listen to that which 
18 months without making a manly effort |seemed to them a tedious debate. 
to prove their innocence? Certainly not; |[‘‘ Hear, hear!”?] There! that cheer 
but how were they to know their re- | showed he saw what was in hon. Gentle- 
latives were wrongfully arrested, and{|men’s minds. They did not feel as the 
how were they to make an effort for | Irish Members felt. None of their con- 
their release unless they knew the | stituents would be in danger; no wrong, 
charge ? This was a matter upon which |no oppression would touch those who 
it would not do for the Chief Secretary | were near and dear to them. But the 
to remain silent, for the case was put to | Irish Members were fighting here for 
him on the ground of common justice, | those who were dear to them, and many 
and common humanity. The question|who might be dear to them too—for 
pressed for a reply, and the Chief Secre- | they had had members of their families 
tary was bound to give one, bound by | inside prison cells erenow. They knew 
his duty to the country, by his duty | this Bill was levelled at public agitation 
to the Committee, and by his own) in Ireland, and was intended to suppress 
public character and reputation, which, | a movement distasteful to the Irish land- 
until the right hon. Gentleman put his | lords, in order that no outery might be 
hand to this Bill, had borne no stain of | made against the miserable, half-hearted 
public cruelty or savage severity. Did land measure that the re-actionary por- 
the right hon. Gentleman wish to assume tion of the Cabinet might have deter- 
that he was right in every act he per-| mined to bring in. Would any hon. 
formed ? However high their opinion Member get up in his place and say that 
might be of him they hardly accredited thefriend or relative of a man imprisoned 
him with infallibility ; and if he claimed under this Act ought not to have the 
that on the present issue it would be chance of going about in the parish 
difficult for them to believe in his sin- collecting evidence, taking that evidence, 
cerity as they usedto. No doubt, efforts when collected, to Dublin, and putting 
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proof of the prisoner’s innocence in the 
hands of the Chief Secretary, saying— 
‘‘T admit your power to keep my friend 
—or brother or father—in prison, and 
to keep him there for 18 months; but 
will you ask the police in my village to 
look into these facts, will you yourself 
examine intothem, and, if you find wrong 
has been done, reverse that wrong?” 
There was not a Turkish Pacha who 
would not grant so much to the most 
oppressed in all the dominions of the 
Sultan. He (Mr. Sullivan) was curious 
to know whether those amiable and 
estimable Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench, who posed as the friends of hu- 
manity all over the world, would say 
that the poor peasant of Ireland should 
not have the chance of proving his 
innocence before the Lord Lieutenant ? 
Str JOHN HOLKER said, he had 
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Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Committee 
should clearly understand the grounds 
upon which they were about to vote. 
They had stated that the warrant would 
show the nature of the crime, and that 
the person arrested was, therefore, entitled 
to know what he had been arrested for. 
A man would be able to see the warrant, 
which would be lodged in a public office ; 
any solicitor could see it at any moment, 
and it would be laid before Parliament. 
With regard to the forcible observations 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Preston’ (Sir John Holker) the matter 
narrowed itself down to the meaning of 
certain words inthe Amendment. What 
was meant by “ act or acts?’ If they 
meant a statement of the crime in the 
| warrant, of course that would be given, 
{and a person would know what he was 





given considerable attention to the Bill; charged with ; but if the words were to 
and though he deemed it arbitrary, des- | be taken as a statement of ‘‘time and 
potic, and somewhat tyrannical, he was | place” they had already voted against 
prepared to give it his hearty support, | that. 

because he considered it necessarily} Mr. M‘COAN: No; the particular 
arbitrary, despotic, and tyrannical, the | charge, the particular offence. 
discontented, disaffected, and disloyalin| THz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ireland having necessitated its intro-| Henry James) said, the hon. Member 
duction ; but, atthe same time, he could |} who wasinterrupting him would presently 
not conceive why they should make it | have an opportunity of expressing him- 
more arbitrary, despotic, and tyrannical | self rather more regularly than he was 
than was needful. He conceived it was!/now doing. If the hon. and learned 
one of the first principles of justice that | Member for Preston (Sir John Holker) 
a man who was arrested should know | meant by “act or acts” that he wished 
the why and the wherefore of his arrest. | to have ‘“ time and place” inserted in the 
To let a man arrested under this Bill! warrant, they had already voted against 
know that would not weaken the effi- that. He did not know how his hon. and 
ciency of the measure, and might pos-| learned Friend had voted; probably 
sibly conduce to great good, because it| with the majority ; he had often done 
was possible to conceive that egregious | so; and, if he had, he had voted against 
mistakes might be committed. With|‘‘time and place.” Did the hon. and 
such a provision as this in the Bill, the | learned Gentleman wish to have evidence 
man who was arrested, or his friends, | of the crime in the warrant; if so, he 
might possibly be able to demonstrate | would have to contradict a vote he had 
that a mistake had been made. He, already given. 








supported the Amendment simply on the | 


ground that it could not weaken the 
Bill, but was essential if they wished to 
proceed on the lines of justice. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that, 
with reference to the last Amendment, he 
agreed that there might be some difficulty 
in specifying “crime or crimes with par- 
ticulars of time or place;” but he could 
not for the life of him see why they should 
allow a man to be arrested withoutgiving 
him a copy of the warrant, with a state- 
ment of the act or acts for which the ar- 
rest had been made. 
certainly vote for the Amendment. 


Mr, A. M. Sullivan 


He should most | 


Sir JOHN HOLKER said, he had 
voted in the last division with the majo- 
rity, because he believed the Amend- 
ment proposed to be, on the whole, im- 
politic, and not, perhaps, very reason- 
; able. All he desired was that a man 
| who was arrested should have a copy of 
the warrant. What that warrant should 
contain they had decided in the last 
division. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he was sorry he 
should have to vote against the late 
Attorney General. He was one of those 
who, to use a common expression, sup- 
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and he intended to support Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in carrying it, in 
whatever form they chose to submit it. 
On an important Amendment like this, 
the late Attorney General should, in his 
opinion, have objected to the second 
reading of the Bill, and not now go into 
the Lobby with the minority. This was 
a Bill of the greatest importance to 
thousands of Her Majesty’s subjects, and 
the Amendment was of great importance; 
and it was the duty of the Conservative 
Party to support the Government in 
passing it, and to see that the mea- 
sure went through Committee without 
Amendments of any kind, considering 
that the Conservative Party had, after 
mature consideration, agreed to support 
the Government in the passing of the 
Bill. No one in the House was more 
opposed to Her Majesty’s Government 
on many subjects than he was; but, at 
the same time, he could not help think- 
ing that the late Attorney General had 
made a great mistake in the remarks he 
had offered, and that the Conservative 
Party would scarcely be acting honour- 
ably if they opposed the Government 
on this important Amendment. He (Mr. 
Onslow) should not go into the same 
Lobby with him, as he intended to sup- 
port Her Majesty’s Government in all 
the clauses of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not 
think it will be a question of going into 
the Lobby at all, because, so far as I 
can make out, no one agrees with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late 
Attorney General. We have no objec- 
tion whatever to the person arrested 
being furnished with a copy of the war- 
rant. We have already provided that 
it shall be quite easy for him to see it, 
and that a copy shall be lodged where 
his friends can have access to it; and, 
beyond this, it may be desirable that he 
should have an actual copy given to 
him. I will undertake, ata later stage, 
that a provision shall be inserted to 
secure to the person arrested a copy of 
the warrant. [‘‘ Now, now!” ] Hon. 
Members wish to have the Amendment 
inserted now. I have looked carefully 
over the Amendments, and I must confess 
there are not many to which I do not 
seo the strongest objection; but there 
will be one or two alterations to make, 
and I do not mind acknowledging that 
I think it would be better to make them 
on the third reading. It is not in my 





own interest, or that of the Government, 
I say so; but in the interest of the 
House and of Public Business. We 
promise that the person arrested shall 
have a copy of the warrant, and I will 
undertake that the Bill shall not leave 
the House without words to that effect 
being introduced. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
did not know anyone who was better 
able than the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General to confuse the 
Committee as to the real facts of the 
case, when the Committee was on the 
point of deciding. He had declared that 
anyone who voted for the Amendment, 
which said that a statement of the act or 
acts for which a person had been ar- 
rested should be furnished to that per- 
son, was supporting that which was con- 
tradictory to the vote already given. 
The practical working of the Amend- 
ment would be this—People would be 
arrested in Ireland for being suspected 
of having been concerned in outrages; 
and these people would, from time to 
time, make application to the Crown for 
their release. Well, they were not going 
to assume that the Government were 
absolutely infallible. He had not the 
robust faith of the hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow), although he 
was prepared to place.considerable con- 
fidence in Her Majesty’s Ministers, for 
mistakes had been made by Governments 
before, and might be made again; and 
it was, therefore, of the greatest im- 
portance, nay, absolutely essential, to a 
prisoner, that he should be furnished 
with a copy of the ‘‘ act or acts’ he was 
suspected to have committed, in orderthat 
he might make application to the Crown 
for hisrelease. [The Arrorney GENERAL 
for IrELAND (Mr. Law) dissented.] The 
Attorney General for Ireland shook his 
head; but he knew these applications 
came in as thickly as possible even 
now, and that they would come in 
as thickly as possible after the pass- 
ing of the Act—that, in fact, they would 
probably be as numerous as the arrests. 
It would be impossible for a person 
committed under the measure to makea 
proper statement of his case to the 
Crown, if he were not furnished with a 
statement of the act or acts for which the 
arrest was made. He was sorry to be 
obliged to differ from the hon. Member 
for Guildford, because he thought the 
Amendment a reasonable one, and unless 
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the Chief Secretary was prepared to 
furnish the statement asked for to the 
prisoners he should support that Amend- 
ment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:— Ayes 79; 
Noes 222: Majority 143.—(Div. List, 
No. 47.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, the Amend- 
ment he intended to propose now was a 
simple and humane one. He took it 
that the Committee had decided that 
there could be no appeal under the Act 
from the Lord Lieutenant to anybody 
else. He would therefore propose to 
insert in page 1, line 17, after the words 
‘Lord Lieutenant,” the words— 

“Provided always, That where any person 
shall be incarcerated under this Act for a longer 
period than three months, at the end of every 
three months of his detention his case shall 
come under the review of the Lord Lieutenant, 
who shall endorse on the warrant a statement to 
that effect.”’ 

That Amendment recognized that the 
only appeal from the Lord Lieutenant 
was to the Lord Lieutenant ; but it also 
provided that there should be no danger 
under this Act, as had unfortunately 
happened under the operation of pre- 
vious Acts, that the persons arrested in 
the first rush of arrests should not be 
totally forgotten and left in their cells. 
He did not think that such a provision 
would interfere with the responsibility 
or the initiative of the Lord Lieutenant. 
It simply provided that from three 
months to three months the cases of the 
prisoners under the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act should be brought before 
the Lord Lieutenant, and that the Lord 
Lieutenant should review each case. 
The Amendment would act in a humane 
direction; and, in a great many of the 
cases that came up for review to the 
Lord Lieutenant, he would see that 
these poor men were no longer deserv- 
ing of continued incarceration. During 
three months, facts might come to the 
knowledge of the Lord Lieutenant which 
would induce him to believe that deten- 
tion in particular cases was no longer 
necessary. The Amendment simply 
proposed that where any person was in- 
carcerated under the Act for a longer 
period than six months, at the termina- 
tion of every period of three months the 
case should come before the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for review, and the fact be stated 
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on the back of the warrant. He hoped 
the Government would accept the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 17, after the words “ Lord 
Lieutenant,’”’ to insert the words ‘ Provided 
always, That where any person shall be incar- 
cerated under this Act for a longer period than 
three months, at the end of every three months 
of his detention his case shall come under the 
review of the Lord Lieutenant, who shall en- 
dorse on the warrant a statement to that ef- 
fect.’”’—(Mr. O’ Donnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I must say 
tliat I think the proposal of the hon. 
Member deserves consideration; but I 
think it would come in more properly 
at the end of the section. I should like 
a little more time for a consideration of 
the words, and I do not like to give up 
all idea of saving the time of the House 
if Ican helpit. The Committee is quite 
aware that there are two or three matters 
which will have to be dealt with on the 
third reading; and I do not wish to re- 
fuse to consider any Amendment that is 
not unreasonable. I understand the 
hon. Member to mean that every three 
months the Lord Lieutenant should 
show, by endorsement upon the war- 
rant, that the case has been re-con- 
sidered. I should be quite glad that 
that should be done; and perhaps the 
hon. Member will let me have the exact 
terms of his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN wished to 


move an Amendment after the word 
‘“‘warrant’’ in line 17. It was avery rea- 
sonable Amendment, and would facili- 
tate that which had just been acceded 
to. He would not attempt, in the 
slightest degree, to waste time by mov- 
ing the same thing over again; but he 
honestly moved this Amendment in the 
belief that, although somewhat similar 
to the one which had been accepted by 
the Government, it was, in some respects, 
essentially different. He proposed, after 
the word ‘warrant,’ to insert the 
words— 

‘** And every such warrant shall be endorsed 
with the date of the act or acts the said person 
is suspected to have committed, and the place 
where such act or acts were committed.” 

The Committee had decided already that 
the acts themselves should not be speci- 
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fied, and the warrant would simply state 
that such a person had been arrested 
for sedition, or any other particular 
crime. There was to be no classification 
of the crime; but if the date and place 
were mentioned they might afford 
materials to enable the person arrested, 
or his family, to lay before the Lord 
Lieutenant at the end of three months, 
for the purposes of review, the materials 
upon which a review could take place. 
The Amendment did not require the 
Lord Lieutenant to specify the Act. It 
would simply be sufficient tosay—‘‘Sedi- 
tion committed on the 7th of February, 
1881, in the barony of such a place, in 
Ireland.” That would give a reason- 
able chance to the friends of the ac- 
cused of obtaining materials to enable 
the Lord Lieutenant to review the case 
at the end of three months. Who 
would be the interested parties in col- 
lecting materials for the review of the 
Lord Lieutenant? It would never be 
the police ; but it would be the family 
of the accused; and all he asked was 
that they should have some clue as to the 
nature of the accusation on which they 
could go to work, in order that they 
might be enabled to send up to Dublin 
Castle the materials for a review of the 
case at the end of three months. Un- 
less they had such a chance, the Lord 
Lieutenant would have nothing to re- 
view. He would merely have to review 
the statement of the parties who caused 
the man to be arrested in the first in- 
stance. He entreated the Government 
to give this faint chance to the friends 
of the immured victim of laying before 
the Lord Lieutenant, at the end of three 
months, something on which his con- 
science might go to work, otherwise the 
concession already promised would be 
useless. As he was not the late Attor- 
ney General of a powerful Administra- 
tion, he was afraid his suggestion would 
not command much support from Her 
Majesty’s Government. When he had 
pleaded in this way before the Com- 
mittee had not seen that there was much 
in it. But when the late Attorney Gene- 
ral for England got up to support an 
Amendment he was listened to with at- 
tention. He (Mr. Sullivan) was unable 
to lend to the present Amendment the 
weight of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s position, ability, or character. 
Nevertheless, he would press the pro- 
posal upon the Government that at every 





three months a review of each case was 
promised they would do something to 
provide the Lord Lieutenant with ma- 
terials for his review, by allowing the 
mother, father, or friends‘ of the pri- 
soner the chance of going to work to 
procure such materials. He was placing 
before the Committee no hypothetical 
case. He had in his mind an actual 
occurrence that took place some years 
ago, when the father of a prisoner, in 
his 79th year, walked to Dublin to the 
prison gate to make an effort for the 
liberation of his son, whom he had not 
seen for three years, and who had been 
incarcerated without accusation, and 
without proof. All he asked was that 
the Government would give some chance 
to another father to go to the Lord 
Lieutenant, with the facts in his hands, 
to enable the Lord Lieutenant to judge 
whether he might not have been misled 
in imprisoning the man in the first in- 
stance. He thought the charge ought 
to be localized, so that some chance 
might be afforded for disproving it. It 
would be sufficient to state that the 
charge was sedition, and to accompany 
it by a statement when the sedition was 
committed, and where. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I am unable to 
put this Amendment, because the Com- 
mittee have already negatived a pro- 
position that particulars of time and 
place should be given. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had intended to 
move, in line 18, after the words ‘‘ and 
every warrant shall be conclusive evi- 
dence,’’ the omission of the words ‘“‘ of 
all matters therein contained;’’ but he 
had had some communication with 
the right hon. Gentleman responsible 
for the Bill which would prevent him 
from troubling the Committee. He 
understood that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were willing to consider the 
matter. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked what 
the understanding was? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. andlearned Member that there 
is no Question before the Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN rose; but—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN called upon Mr. 
O’SHAUGHNEssY. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was perfectly 
in Order, as he rose to move the Amend- 
ment which stood in the name of the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce). 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: There was no 
Amendment before the Committee when 
I called upon the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy). 

Mr. CALLAN said, it had taken some 
time, both for the Chair and the Com- 
mittee, to see that he was in Order ; but 
they found now that he was perfectly 
within his right, seeing that the Amend- 
ment he intended to move came before 
that of which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) 
had given Notice. He begged to move, 
in page 1, line 18, after the word “ evi- 
dence,’”’ to leave out the words ‘of all 
matters therein contained, and.’ He 
did so for the purpose of having a de- 
claration from the Government that upon 
the third reading, or at whatever time 
was most convenient, these most objec- 
tionable words would be left out, The 
clause, as it stood, said— 


“ And every such warrant shall be conclusive 
evidence of all matters therein contained, and 
of the jurisdiction to issue and execute such 
warrant, and‘ of the legality of the arrest and 
detention of the person mentioned in such 
warrant.”’ 


That was all right and proper; but a 
subsequent section of the clause went on 
to say that the warrant should be laid 
before Parliament. No declaration that 
the words directing the warrant to be 
conclusive evidence of ‘all matters 
therein contained” had yet been made 
by the Government. That was an as- 
sumption never yet contained in an Act 
of Parliament ; and it would puzzle the 
ingenuity of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Law) to give any good or 
valid reason for the retention of the 
words. The hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) was content with 
some private understanding with the 
Government; but the only safeguard 
the Committee had for the protection of 
Irish interests was that whatever pro- 
mise was made should be made openly 
and aboveboard, across the floor of the 
House, and not be a matter of private 
negotiation and understanding. He, 
therefore, moved the omission of these 
words, in order to enable the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land, or the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
to make a clear and explicit declara- 
tion that, at some future period, the 
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words would be omitted, or else give 
some reason for their retention. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 18, after the word “‘ evidence, 
to leave out the words “ of all matters therein 
contained, and.” —(Mr. Callan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) objected to the 
Amendment. It was necessary to retain 
the words. They were substantially the 
same as those contained in the West- 
meath Act, being only more concise and 
condensed. 

Mr. METGE said, the Bill up to this 
point had been allowed to contain a 
special limitation that the authority 
should be placed in the hands of the 
chief magistrate. A great deal of stress 
had been laid on that limitation. The 
Prime Minister told them that he had 
no fear that the powers conferred by the 
Act would be arbitrarily exercised, and 
that their reasonableness might be chal- 
lenged on the floor of that House. But 
they all knew what the result of such a 
challenge would be. It would be no 
consolation to a man who had been 18 
months in prison, and driven to the 
verge of insanity, to have his case 
brought up on the floor cf the House 
of Commons, when a good speech might 
probably be delivered by the senior 
Member, and a few remarks be made 
from the Ministerial Bench. The clause 
recited that any person could be arrested 
who was declared by warrant of the 
Lord Lieutenant to be reasonably sus- 
pected of having been guilty of certain 
crimes; but if every warrant was to be 
conclusive evidence of all matters therein 
contained, what would become of the 
reasonable suspicion? The law would 
at once hold that the accused person 
had been fully convicted on direct proof. 
He could not believe that that was the 
intention of the Committee—that they 
actually meant to say that the warrant 
was to constitute a crime, and that the 
warrant thus constituting a crime should 
be made substantial evidence of that 
crime. If the clause remained unaltered 
it would be impossible to raise any plea 
against the reasonableness of the arrest, 
because the warrant would constitute 
conclusive evidence of the crime, and be 
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really the crime itself. He could not 
imagine that the Chief Secretary wished 
to obtain from the House an indemnity 
for his acts; and if the words which his 
hon. Friend wished to strike out were 
left in the Bill such an indemnity would 
be given, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man could at once plead that the war- 
rant itself should be taken as conclusive 
evidence of all matters therein contained. 
His responsibility would, therefore, be 
at once done away with. The expunging 
of these words would not in any way 
affect the strength of the Bill ; but would 
merely give power to impeach the acts 
of Ministers if they abused its powers. 
The small concession asked for was of 
immense importance in view of the after 
consequences of the Bill. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland would state whether 
these words were to be retained with 
any modification or not. He (Sir Henry 
Holland) understood the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) had 
given Notice of a similar Amendment, 
and had withdrawn it upon some under- 
standing with the Government. It was 
only fair and reasonable that such under- 
standing should be fully explained to the 
Committee. He did not think the words 
were necessary, considering that the 
warrant was to be conclusive evidence, 
not only of the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Lieutenant, but also of the legality of 
the arrest and detention of the prisoner. 
If it was conclusive evidence of the 
jurisdiction and detention, it was neces- 
sarily conclusive evidence of all facts 
that justified the exercise of such juris- 
diction. 

Mr. W, E. FORSTER said, the ques- 
tion involved in these words was purely 
of alega' character; and, for that reason, 
he did not think his answer would be of 
much value to the Committee. He could 
not quite decide whether or not the words 
were necessary; and, under the circum- 
stances, as he did not wish to retain any 
words that were unnecessary for the 
purpose of the Bill, he asked the Com- 
mittee to give Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment time to find out whether they were 
required. 

Mr. BRYCE explained that he had 
given Notice of an Amendment upon 
this subject; but, before moving it, he 
had endeavoured to discover what the 
legal effect of the words was in the view 





of Her Majesty’s Government. Gather- 
ing from the Government there was some 
doubt as to their legal effect, he had 
not felt himself justified in asking the 
Committee to divide upon his Amend- 
ment, conceiving that it would be better 
that the point should be considered 
subsequently. But there had been no 
understanding between the Government 
and himself. 

Sir JOHN HOLKER was delighted 
to hear that the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) was so 
accessible to reason, and that he had, 
upon such slight grounds, consented to 
withdraw his Amendment. He (Sir 
John Holker) confessed that, after hav- 
ing carefully considered the arguments 
brought forward in favour of retaining 
the words, he did not see the reason 
upon which they were founded. It was 
very well to say that the warrant should 
be conclusive evidence of the jurisdiction 
to execute it, and of the legality of the 
arrest ; but why the Committee should 
be asked to say the warrant should be 
conclusive evidence of all it contained 
he failed to see. A man might be 
arrested upon suspicion that he had 
been guilty of murder; and if this Bill 
passed into law the warrant would be 
conclusive evidence of his guilt. He was 
sorry to offer any opposition to the Go- 
vernment; but they appeared deter- 
mined, for some reason or other, that 
they would admit of no Amendments 
to the Bill, which, in his (Sir John 
Holker’s) opinion, stood in need of a 
good many. He was ready to support 
the further progress of the Bill, on the 
ground that it was necessary for the 
preservation of law, order, and good 
government in Ireland; but he could 
not forget there was such a thing as a 
Constitution, and that liberty was more 
precious than coercion. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hxnry James) would like to know 
where his hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir John Holker) had been since the 
introduction of the Bill, and why that 
night the Constitution of England was 
to be protected by him for the first 
time? He (Sir Henry James) protested 
against his hon. and learned Friend 
coming down in the midst of the arduous 
discussions which had taken place upon 
the Bill and formally taking the Consti- 
tution under his protection, as if its 
existence had been forgotten. He would 
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ask him what course he proposed to take 
with respect to the present Amendment 
—whether he was about to act as he had 
done in the last Amendment? At the 
same time, he would urge him, with all 
his enthusiasm for the Constitution, to 
have some regard for facts. There would 
only be a statement in the warrant that 
the Lord Lieutenant had reasonable 
grounds for suspicion ; and, therefore, he 
asked his hon. and learned Friend to 
tell him upon what ground he said that 
the statement in the warrant would be 
conclusive proof of the guilt of the person 
arrested for all purposes? The hon. and 
learned Member for Preston owed that 
explanation to hon. Gentlemen who sat 
near him—to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and even to the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock, who 
cheered him so loudly. He would 
leave his hon. and learned Friend to 
settle his difficulty with those amongst 
whom he sat. If the words remained 
in the Bill they would not interfere with 
the Constitution; but it was not desir- 
able to have it traversed in any way 
that the Lord Lieutenant had reasonable 
grounds of suspicion, and if the words 
were struck out, it would be in the 
power of anyone to contend that the Lord 
Lieutenant should be put to the proof 
that he had reasonable grounds for sus- 
picion. Whether the Lord Lieutenant 
should be put to such proof was a mat- 
ter upon which something was, perhaps, 
to be said upon both sides; but it ap- 
peared to him (Sir Henry James) that the 
Lord Lieutenant ought not to be chal- 
lenged to establish reasonable suspicion. 

Sir JOHN HOLKER desired to say 
one word as to his vote on the last 
division. 

Toe CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
and learned Member for Preston that, 
under the new Rules, he would not be 
in Order in speaking again, except to 
make a personal explanation. 

Stir JOHN HOLKER said, he had 
merely to say that he had voted in the 
last division under the impression that 
the Government had acceded to all he 
wished. 

Mr. WARTON expressed his opinion 
that the difficulty in which the Committee 
was placed was due to the Government 
having followed too scrupulously the 
drafting of some former Bill. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland, on the third read- 
ing of the Bill, would bring up a 
straightforward form of warrant. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the Committee had a statement 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland with respect to 
some important words in the Bill that 
those words had not been brought to his 
notice before, and that, in spite of a 
quarter of an hour’s consultation with 
the Irish Law Officers, he was not able 
to get into his head what they meant. 
Then, because the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the ex-Attorney General for 
England had expressed his opinion as 
to their effect, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the present Attorney General 
directed his fury upon him for giving a 
perfectly clear and precise statement of 
the law. He (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
ventured to say that if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land could not give the meaning of the 
words in question, it was perfectly im- 
possible for the Committee to proceed 
beyond that portion of the clause which 
contained them. It was his duty to re- 
mind hon. Members opposite, who called 
themselves Liberal, and Members of the 
Liberal Party, who supported this Bill 
for the suspension of the liberties of 
the Irish people, and who, when the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland rose and said, 
with respect to important words in the 
Bill, that he was unable to give any 
opinion, actually endeavoured to talk 
down a Member of the House because 
he still kept to his opinion, that it was 
impossible to make progress with the 
measure until the right hon. Gentleman 
was able to give his opinion as to the 
meaning of the words in question. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he was 
afraid the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock had unintentionally done the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland some injustice. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he had heard 
contradictory statements with reference 
to the words in the clause; and when the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the ex- 
Attorney General (Sir John Holker) 
rose to express his opinion, which must 
be in accordance with that of either one 
or other of those statements, he could 
not get an explanation as to whether the 
words were necessary or not. Abso- 
lutely, one of the conflicting and disagree- 
ing Law Officers of the Crown rose and 
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entered into a kind of gladiatorial com- 
bat with the late Attorney General for 
England. Let the Committee not lose 
sight of the fact mentioned by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman sitting on the 
Opposition Benches, that so persuaded 
were Her Majesty’s Government that 
there was something untenable in these 
words that they had entered into a pri- 
vate transaction with the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) 
with respect to them. If there had been 
a private negotiation the Committee 
should be plainly told that one of the 
Law Officers of the Crown had told the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland that the 
words in question were either unneces- 
sary or mischievous. Would that hon. 
and learned Gentleman remain muzzled, 
or would he rise in his place and con- 
firm the opinion of the late Attorney 
General for England? This Amend- 
ment had been given in at the Table 
two days ago; but the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland told the Committee 
that every word in the Bill had been 
carefully weighed, and had used that as 
an argument against accepting any 
Amendment whatever. The right hon. 
Gentleman now found himself in a 
quandary, and said that he required 
time to consider these words. Then let 
him candidly confess that Progress was 
impossible until he had assured himself 
as to the necessity of the words. He 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) should not move 
to report Progress for any such purpose, 
because he thought the Committee might 
continue their labours a little time 
longer; but he would suggest that if 
there was on the Treasury Bench a con- 
flict of legal opinion, the Government 
were bound to pledge themselves ex- 
plicitly with regard to the words in 
question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER pointed out 
that the course he had pursued in ask- 
ing a little time for consideration of the 
point raised was not at all unusual. 
He had, when in charge of Bills on 
former occasions, been obliged to do the 
same thing. In the present case he 
undertook, if the words were not neces- 
sary, that they should be removed from 
the Bill. He asked the Committee to 
accept his assurance upon this point. 
The Committee could not expect him to 
strike out, then and there, words that 


might turn out to be necessary from a | 
| for Ireland. His opinion was that those 


legal point of view. He trusted the 





Committee would be allowed to continue 
its labours for a short time longer; his 
view being that they were now so near 
the end of the section that it could be 
finished that night. 

Mr. GIBSON, having listened to the 
discussion with great attention, had re- 
gretted that neither of his hon. and 
learned Friends, the Attorney and Solici- 
tor General for Ireland, had spoken, 
because, unquestionably, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant had stated that he was 
at a loss to understand exactly what was 
the legal opinion given to him. It was 
in reference to that that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Preston 
(Sir John Holker) had stated that, hav- 
ing read the Westmeath Act, he was at 
a loss to understand what was the exact 
legal advantage of retaining these 
words. The first Amendment with re- 
gard to this point had been laid upon 
the Table of the House some days ago by 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce), therefore he was sure this 
matter must have been considered by 
the Law Officers of the Crown for Ire- 
land, as it was their duty, and they 
must have made up their minds by this 
date as to the necessity of these words. 
For his own part, he (Mr. Gibson), 
thought the Lord Lieutenant would be 
protected if the warrant were made con- 
clusive evidence of the jurisdiction and 
the legality of the arrest. Nevertheless, 
he should be glad to hear the Law 
Officers of the Crown in their argu- 
ments to show that these words were 
necessary. If those arguments were 
conclusive, he should be willing to sup- 
port their view ; but he understood that, 
unless the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee were withdrawn, they would have 
at once tovote upon the question one way 
or the other. Therefore, if that Amend- 
ment were not to be withdrawn, it was 
clearly necessary that Progress should 
be reported, or else that the Law Officers 
of the Crown for Ireland should state 
whether they considered it necessary that 
these words should be retained, and 
what was the advantage of retaining 
them. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) denied 
that there was any conflict of opinion 
between him and his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
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words were necessary and essential. 
Nearly every Act of Parliament pre- 
scribed that the decision of some person 
under the Act in any matters which 
must be merely Ministerial should be 
taken as conclusive. The warrant would 
commence with a statement of the dis- 
trict; and the statement in the warrant 
that a defined district was prescribed 
would be conclusive of that fact by the 
words ‘‘ all matters therein contained.” 
The warrant must also declare that, the 
district being so prescribed, the Lord 
Lieutenant reasonably suspected that the 
person to be arrested had been guilty of 
some. cimre—say arson, or whatever it 
might be, being a crime punishable by 
law, committed in the district prescribed 
and being an act of violence and so on. 
Unless the words “ all matters therein 
contained’’ were maintained, it would 
have to be proved by evidence aliunde the 
warrant that the district was prescribed. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, the 
argument of the hon. and learned Solici- 
tor General for Ireland (Mr. W. M. 
Johnson} was that the veracity of the 
statement must be made certain by the 
words ‘‘all matters therein contained ” ; 
but, as he (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) under- 
stood it, the ordinary form of warrant 
did not embrace those words, and the last 
Act for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act did not contain them. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): That 
Act gave the form of warrant. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, they 
were not questioning whether the war- 
rant would be bad, but whether the 
warrant in itself was to be a proof of 
the matters stated, and of all other 
matters contained in it, and not what 
the warrant was to contain. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that it would 
appear in the warrant that the district 
was prescribed, and also that the Lord 
Lieutenant had reasonable grounds for 
suspicion, and that it would be necessary 
that the warrant should be a proof of 
the district being prescribed, and of the 
grounds of arrest being reasonable. But 
all that was covered by the other words 
was that the warrant was made evidence 
of the jurisdiction of the authority which 
issued the warrant and of the legality 
of the arrest. If the district were not 
prescribed, and if the Lord Lieutenant 
had not reasonable grounds, then juris- 
diction would not exist, and there would 
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be no legality. Therefore, the words in 
the clause were not necessary. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, the 
position in which the Committee found 
itself was very much due to the reticence 
of the Irish Law Advisers, but primarily 
to the mysterious statement of the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Bryce). The Amendment which that 
hon. Member had submitted some days 
before was withdrawn at the last mo- 
ment in consequence of a communication, 
the nature of which he did not describe, 
from a person whom he did not name or 
indicate, and that was enough to set the 
whole House by the ears, and to lead to 
that very animated debate. For him- 
self, having listened to the explanation 
of the Solicitor General for Ireland, he 
was quite prepared to vote in favour of 
the Government, as he had done all 
through these discussions, and to throw 
on them the responsibility for the 
phraseology of a Bill which they con- 
ceived to be necessary for the restoration 
of peace and good order in Ireland. 

Mr. R. POWER was very sorry to 
find at that hour that the Committee 
had got themselves into troubled waters. 
It had been said that in that House 
whenever lawyers took a prominent 
part in the discussions the House 
generally got into a confused state. He 
should conclude with a Motion; but he 
could not do so without expressing the 
deep regret which he felt, and which he 
was sure many hon. Members felt, at 
finding that the good feeling which had, 
up to that time, characterized the Trea- 
sury Bench and the Front Opposition 
Bench had entirely disappeared. He 
was not in the least surprised that the 
unholy alliance should have broken 
down ; but a most extraordinary change 
had come over the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. He declared that he must care- 
fully consider every line and clause of 
the Bill, and in order that the right hon. 
Gentleman might have every chance of 
so studying every line and clause of the 
Bill, he (Mr. Power) would move to 
report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”’— 
(Mr. Richard Power.) 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 38; 
Noes 212: Majority 174.—(Div. List, 
No. 48.) 
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Question again proposed, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Clause.” . 


Dr. COMMINS observed, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland (Mr. W. M. 
Johnson) had furnished the strongest 
case for leaving out the words as pro- 
posed by the Amendment. He (Dr. 
Commins) quite agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that it was right 
that a warrant should recite the juris- 
diction and such facts as might be ne- 
cessary to decide the question as be- 
tween the person arrested and the Lord 
Lieutenant as to the legality of the 
arrest and detention; but it was pro- 
posed that the warrant should contain 
other matter than that. That was re- 
ferred to by the phrase which it was 
proposed to be left out—‘ All matters 
therein contained ” over and above the 
necessary facts; but until they had the 
form of the warrant before them they 
could not guess what it would be. The 
form of the warrant would depend on 
the Law Advisers, for the 2nd sub- 
section provided that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, by and with the advice of 
the Privy Council in Ireland, might, 
from time to time, make, and when 
made revoke and alter the order prescrib- 
ing the forms of warrants for the pur- 
poses of the Act. They had not the 
slightest idea what the form of the war- 
rant would be; and the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
and the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland, in their sketch of 
the warrant, gave a strong illustration 
of the danger of voting what would be 
put into the warrant, seeing that the 
warrant might be altered. Taking the 
illustration the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland had given, 
the recital in the warrant—that a man 
had committed arson would become 
conclusive proof even though there had 
been no arson at all, but the occupant 
of the house had himself set fire to the 
house; and that person, although he 
had burnt the house himself, could go 
with a warrant in his hand before a 
Grand Jury and claim damages from 
the county. The result would be, if the 
Amendment was not accepted, that 
countless frauds would be committed, 
and an amount of mischief done which 
could not now be conceived. He, there- 





fore, considered thattheillustration given 
by the Attorney General for Ireland was 
absolutely conclusive as to the import- 
ance of the proposed alteration of the 
clause. 

Mr. SYNAN put it to the Govern- 
ment whether, having placed the Com- 
mittee in such a state of embarrassment, 
they should not consent to report Pro- 
gress, and not force the Committee to a 
division upon words which they could 
not positively say were necessary, and 
which, if not necessary, might be mis- 
chievous? That was not a time to enter 
into a legal argument; but if it were, he 
thought he could show that the argument 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland had no 
force whatever. Where would he find 
in the Bill that it was necessary to state 
in all cases that the district should be 
proclaimed? There was no necessity. 
He thought it would be better that the 
Government should take time to decide 
whether the words in the clause were 
absolutely necessary or not, and would, 
therefore, themselves move to report 
Progress. 

Mr. DILLON said, the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland’s 
remarks had proved to his mind that 
the words were unnecessary, and it had 
been shown by other hon. Gentlemen 
that they could be used for a very mis- 
chievous purpose—a purpose for which 
they never could have been intended. 
To his (Mr. Dillon’s) mind it was per- 
fectly absurd to discuss whether the 
words should remain in the Bill or not, 
without some definite statement from 
the Government as to the grounds on 
which they considered them necessary. 
There appeared to be a vague impres- 
sion amongst hon. Members that the 
Government considered them necessary ; 
but the only Member of the Govern- 
ment who had got up to prove it had 
conclusively shown the contrary. As 
for hon. Members on the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench, they had, first of all, shown 
that the words ought to be left out, 
and then they had consented to their 
being left in, throwing the responsi- 
bility on the Government. That, he 
submitted, was not a proper spirit in 
which to approach the decision of such 
an important Amendment; therefore, 
he would conclude with the Motion 
that the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”’—(Mr. Dillon.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
not ask the Committee to go to another 
division; and if the Motion were with- 
drawn he would consent to reporting 
Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—<0o>— 


RAILWAYS—THE RAILWAY COMMIS- 
SION OF 1873—CHARGES FOR CAR- 
RIAGE ON RAILWAYS AND CANALS. 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the charges of Railway Companies 
for the conveyance of merchandise, minerals, 
agricultural produce, and parcels on Railways 
and Canals, into the Laws and other conditions 
affecting such charges, and into the working of 
the Railway Commission of 1873 ; and to report 
as to any amendment of the Laws and practice 
affecting the said charges and the powers of the 
said Commission that may be desirable.””—(Mr. 
B. Samuelson.) 

Mr. MONK said, he did not regret to 
see that the Government consented to 
the appointment of this Committee. He 
thought in the second line of the Motion 
as it stood on the Paper, after the words 
‘Railway Companies,’ ‘“‘ Canal Com- 
panies, and Railway and Canal Com- 
panies,” should be included. As the 
Motion stood, the inquiry would only be 
into the charges of Railway Companies. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 2, after the word ‘‘ Companies” to 
insert the words “and Canal Companies, and 
Railway and -Canal Companies.”—(Mr. Monk.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. HEALY asked, whether the Mo- 
tion applied to Ireland ? 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, proposed. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would move that 
the inquiry extend to Ireland. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON informed the 
hon. Member that it did extend to Ire- 
land. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 
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Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap. 
pointed to inquire into the charges of Railway 
Companies, and Canal Companies, and Railway 
and Canal Companies, for the conveyance of 
merchandise, minerals, agricultural produce, and 
parcels on Railways and Canals, into the Laws 
and other conditions affecting such charges, and 
into the working of the Railway Commission of 
1873 ; and to report as to any amendment of the 
Laws and practice affecting the said charges and 
the powers of the said Commission that may be 
desirable. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
INSTRUCTION TO THE COMMITTEE. 


Srr DAVID WEDDERBURN said, 
the Motion he had upon the Paper was 
a very simple one, and entirely ex- 
plained its own object ; and he could not 
think there could be any objection to it 
on the part of the House. The facts 
were these—certain important Petitions 
which had been sent from India, though 
very carefvlly drawn up, were found to 
be informal, and, the Committee on 
Public Petitions had been unable to 
print them. The Committee had several 
times divided on the question, not as to 
whether they should print the Petitions, 
but as to whether they had power to 
receivethem. In making the Motion he 
did, he had the authority of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Peti- 
tions; and he thought that as the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government had once made a 
similar Motion, not in regard to Peti- 
tions in general, but in respect of a 
particular Petition, the Government 
could not object to the proposal. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on Public Petitions, that they have power in the 
case of Petitions from India to receive and print 
Petitions, which may be informal under the 
Rules of the House, if it shall appear to the Com- 
mittee that the informality is due to inadvertence 
or ignorance of the Rules.” —(Sir David Wedder- 
burn.) 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
would appeal to the hon. Member not 
to press his Motion at that hour of the 
night (1.40 a.m.), for the question was a 
very important one; and though the 
Motion had the approval of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Peti- 
tions, that hon. Member was not in his 
place, and it should not be agreed to until 
the grounds on which it was based were 
fully explained. He (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had heard very important 
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the House by pointing out what few fa- 
cilities the Natives of India had for get- 


which always attracted a large amount | ting their views represented at all in 


of interest. Much as he respected the 
opinion of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Petitions, he must ask 
the hon. Baronet (Sir David Wedder- 
burn) to let the Motion stand over until 
it could be discussed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Masor NOLAN hoped the noble Lord 
would withdraw his Motion. If the hon. 
Baronet (Sir David Wedderburn) was 
not allowed to proceed with the question 
that night, someone might put down a 
blocking Notice, and he might have to 
keep in the House night after night at 
great personal inconvenience. The hon. 
Baronet might not be able to proceed 
with itat all. The people of India were 
very much interested in the question, as 
hundreds of Petitions were sent back 
respecting some informality, owing to 
ignorance of the Rules of the House. 
The Irish constituencies were interested 
in the subject also, for it was only the 
other day that a Petition was sent back 
to that country owing to the slight error 
that the words ‘‘ Your Petitioners will 
ever pray’’ were put at the wrong end 
of the document. The proposal seemed 
very reasonable ; and as there would be 
plenty of opportunities for raising the 
general question, he hoped the Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate would 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER agreed with the 
hon. and gallant Member (Major Nolan), 
and could not see how the hon. Baronet 
(Sir David Wedderburn) would ever 
be able to bring on his Motion at an 
earlier period of the evening. The time 
of the House was taken up at an earlier 
period by the discussion of Irish 
matters. He would ask the House to 
recollect the great difficulty in which 
their fellow - subjects in India were 
placed. It was not possible to get them 
to understand the Rules of the House 
as people in England understood them, 
and the result was that a great many 
mistakes were made in the Petitions. 
The House ought to look leniently upon 
such mistakes. 

Mr. PUGH said, he hoped the Motion 
for adjournment would not be pressed. 
He did not wish to take up the time of 
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Parliament; but those facilities were 
very meagre. What was put forward 
in support of the Motion for adjourn- 
ment? The noble Lord said the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Peti- 
tions was not in his place, and that was 
perfectly true; but surely there could 
not be a stronger ground than that for 
saying that the Chairman was satisfied 
with the justice of the Motion? And 
that argument would apply in the case 
of the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington). Noone could doubt that if the 
noble Marquess had considered there 
was an objection to be taken to the Mo- 
tion he would have been in his place to 
point out that objection. All that was 
the matter with the Petitions was cer- 
tain informalities ; and he considered it 
would have an evil aspect if the House 
adjourned the debate, and so threw over 
the Motion to some future time—pro- 
bably to another Session. 

Mr. DODSON thought the House 
might very well agree to the Motion of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir David Wedder- 
burn). The matter had, he presumed, 
been submitted to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Petitions, who 
had agreed to it on behalf of that 
Committee. The House would see that 
it was only an empowering Resolution, 
giving the Committee a discretionary 
power to admit Petitions from India 
in cases where there were informali- 
ties, nor defects of character or sub- 
stance. 

Mr. D. O’CONOR wished, as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Peti- 
tions, to make a remark on this subject. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir David Wedder- 
burn) had not the authority of the Chair- 
man to say that he approved of the Mo- 
tion on behalf of the Committee, for the 
Committee had authorized no such state- 
ment. Whenthe matter was brought 
before them, the general opinion was 
that it would be inconvenient to make an 
alteration in the Rules of the House, for 
this was not a mere matter of irregularity 
on the part of their fellow-subjects in 
India as the Motion would lead one to 
suppose. If it were, there would be no 
objection to the Motion; but the diffi- 
culty had arisen through a number of 
Petitions having come from India, pray- 
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ing that charges should be defrayed out 
of the public funds in this country, which 
otherwise would be defrayed out of the 
public funds of India. It was a direct 
Rule that if a Petition prayed for public 
money it could not be accepted by the 
House; and, therefore, if they passed 
this Resolution, they would be passing 
that which would be an infraction of a 
Rule that, up to the present time, had 
been adhered to most strictly. The 
Committee would have no difficulty in 
dealing with the matter under the new 
Rule, if the Motion were accepted ; but 
he wished the House to know that there 
was no general opinion on the part of 
the Committee that the existing Rules 
should be altered. 

Sr HENRY HOLLAND said, that, 
after the statement they had just heard 
from a Member of the Committee, they 
should hesitate to pass the Motion until 
the Chairman of the Committee were in 
his place. The Resolution, if passed, 
would be taken by the Committee as 
almost an order or direction to them to 
print these Petitions unless there were 
some strong objection to that course. 
The Committee, it seemed, had not de- 
cided on the matter, and were not agreed 
upon it; and it was, surely, not of such 
vital importance that the House could 
not wait until the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee could take part in the discussion. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he was also a 
Member of the Committee, who were 
not unanimous on this question, which 
had never been raised formally before 
them. They must bear in mind that it 
was very easy for them to send back an 
informal Petition to their constituents ; 
but it was a differént thing to send back 
a Petition to India, whence it could not, 
in all probability, be returned until 
the following Session. The Committee 
should have a discretionary power, which 
they would, no doubt, exercise in ac- 
cordance with the views of the House; 
but care should be taken that it was not 
made an Order. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee on Public Petitions, that they have 
power in the case of Petitions from India to re- 
ceive and print Petitions, which may be in- 
formal under the Rules of the House, if it shall 
appear to the Committee that the informality 
is due to inadvertence or ignorance of the 
Rules. 


Hr. D. O Connor 


{COMMONS} 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 


Committee of Public Accounts nominated :—~ 
Sir Water Bartrerot, Lord FREpErRIcK Ca. 
vENDISH, Sir GaprieL Goitpney, Sir Henry 
Houianp, Mr. Larne, Sir Joun Lussocx, Sir 
Cuar.es Mitts, Mr. Rytanps, Mr. Szety, Sir 
Henry Setwin-Issetson, and Mr. Suaw.— 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 16th February, 1881. 





MINUTES.] — Private Brus (dy Order) — 
Second Reading — Metropolitan Bridges and 
Ferry Roads *. 

Withdrawn—Bristol Corporation (Docks Pur- 
chase) *. 

Pustic Brru—Committee—Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) [79]—Fifth Night— 
R.P. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— 0 — 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO.- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL—[Br11 79.] 
(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 15th February. | 
[FIFTH NIGHT. ] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Power of Lord Lieutenant 
to arrest and detain). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 18, after the word “ evidence,” 
to leave out the words ‘of all matters therein 
contained, and.”—(Mr. Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY had hoped 
that the Chief Secretary would have 
risen to announce, on the part of the 
Government, after last night’s discus- 
sion, and after having given calm consi- 
deration to the question, that they could 
see their way to the acceptance of this 














Amendment, and would withdraw the 
words objected to from the Bill. It 
would be remembered that last night 
the Committee got into a state of consi- 
derable confusion over these particular 
words. It was found—to put the case 
mildly—that there was a lack of cohe- 
sion and understanding among Her Ma- 
jesty’s Legal Advisers. The Attorney 
General for Ireland formed one opinion ; 
the Solicitor General for Ireland an- 
other; but the Attorney General for 
England was unable to understand 
either of those learned Gentlemen, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary could make nothing of the three. 
Under these circumstances, he had 
thought it possible that the Law Offi- 
cers of Her Majesty would meet 
and come to some clear understand- 
ing as to what the meaning of the 
elause was; and that some decision 
would have been arrived at to satisfy 
the objections raised on that side of the 
House. The present condition of mat- 
ters was simply this. The Bill contained 
a declaration that the warrant issued by 
the Lord Lieutenant should 


‘* Be conclusive evidence of all matters there- 
in contained, and of the jurisdiction to issue 
and execute such warrant, and of the legality of 
the arrest and detention of the person mentioned 
in such warrant.” 


The Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) was to 
leave out the words “of all matters 
therein contained.” The objection to 
these words as they appeared in the Bill 
was the very obvious one that they 
seemed, on the face of the Bill, to make 
the warrant in itself conclusive evidence 
that the man charged was guilty of the 
offence ascribed to him in the warrant. 
That was not the meaning assigned to 
the words by the Government them- 
selves; but it was the meaning assigned 
to them on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House, and especially by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Preston (Sir John Holker), the 
late Attorney General. The Chief Se- 
cretary said that it was not meant to 
absolve the Lord Lieutenant and his ad- 
visers from any responsibility—that it 
affirmed nothing more than that there 
was a reasonable suspicion on which to 


arrest the man. To this the answer was. 


that the clause, as the Amendment pro- 
posed to make it, would still affirm the 
legality of the arrest and detention of 
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the person named in the warrant. The 
words which remained saved all the 
officials from any legal consequences 
arising out of the discharge of their 
duty; andit could hardly be required, in 
addition, that the officials should be re- 
lieved even of the vague imputation that 
they might have detained a man upon 
an unreasonable suspicion. If the Lord 
Lieutenant and the other authorities 
wanted to be exonerated from future 
consequences, the clause without the 
words objected to would give them 
ample indemnity. Possibly the Lord 
Lieutenant wished to be relieved of the 
responsibility of making a careful inves- 
tigation of each case before he issued a 
warrant. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I said, un- 
doubtedly, that the Lord Lieutenant and 
his responsible Advisers would have to 
examine every case; but while I said 
that to show that they would be respon- 
sible for the conclusions arrived at, I 
did not mean to give an absolute pledge 
that they would examine into the facts 
of every individual case. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had refused to ac- 
cept an Amendnient which placed on the 
Lord Lieutenant or the Chief Secretary 
the responsibility of looking into every 
individual case. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member is referring to a past discus- 
sion. That, however, was not the 
Amendment. The Amendment had re- 
ference only to the mode of conducting 
the investigation. I have never for a 
moment stated that the Lord Lieutenant 
would be acquitted of his responsibility 
of investigating the cases upon which he 
is required to issue a warrant. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that, 
at any rate, the Bill as it stood would 
relieve the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary of any responsibility 
for the arrest or detention of a person 
charged with an offence under the Act. 
Whether they trusted to themselves, or 
to subordinate officials, they would be 
still in some way relieved of all respon- 
sibility. The Bill even went a step fur- 
ther, and relieved them of the historical 
responsibility of having unreasonably 
detained a man on suspicion. It not 


only relieved them of legal responsibi- 
lity, but it went further, and affirmed, 
by an Act passed by Parliament, that 
the Lord Lieutenant and the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Chief Secretary were 
historically free from the moral respon- 
sibility of having arrested and detained 
@& man upon unreasonable suspicion. 
That was the only advantage which 
the retention of these words could 
have over their omission. But, on the 
other hand, there might be this great 
disadvantage in retaining them—that 
they would stamp upon any man ar- 
rested under the Lord Lieutenant’s war- 
rant the actual affirmation of his guilt, 
as if he had been actually tried and 
found guilty. |‘‘No!”] That, at any 
rate, was the opinion of many of the 
legal Members of that House ; and when 
a matter was so much in doubt, and men 
fully qualified to judge differed so essen- 
tially, he maintained that before the Go- 
vernment insisted on keeping the words 
in the clause, they were bound to show 
that there was some strong necessity for 
retaining them. He thought the Go- 
vernment would have done wisely, and 
would have run no risk whatever, if 
they had taken counsel among them- 
selves since the Sitting of last night, and 
had consented to accept the Amendment 
for the omission of the obnoxious words. 
If they declined to take this course, they 
must not be surprised if the Committee 
came to the conclusion that there was 
some hidden meaning in the words be- 
yond what had been already explained. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) has put his own construction 
upon these words, and it is a construc- 
tion which is altogether unfounded. I 
can hardly imagine how, with the hon. 
Member’s knowledge of the world, he 
could have arrived at such a conclusion. 
How would it be possible for the Lord 
Lieutenant or the Government to escape 
condemnation, by the technical words 
put in the Bill, for any misuse of their 
powers? It seems to me almost childish 
to suppose that we can imagine, by the 
insertion of any words in this Bill, that 
we could escape the historic responsibi- 
lity of any misuse of the powers con- 
ferred upon us by a measure of this 
kind. Then comes the question—Why 
have the words been inserted in the 
clause? I at once admit that the words 
under discussion, being a technical part 
of the Bill, I have not, perhaps, mas- 
tered them as much as I ought to have 
done; but I considered it a technical 
legal question merely to establish the 
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validity of the warrant, and one which 
in no way affected the real principle of 
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the Bill. As I understand them, the 
words cannot be fairly supposed to mean 
that the warrant of the Lord Lieutenant 
is to be held to be conclusive evidence 
of the guilt of a man. I imagine it 
is impossible that they can have that 
result. The hon. and learned Member 
for Preston, the late Attorney General 
(Sir John Holker), is, unfortunately, not 
in his place; but I feel perfectly sure 
that he is of the same opinion, or he 
would not have continued the West- 
meath Act, which contains these exact 
words. What isthe reason for retain- 
ing them? It is that the proof of the 
warrant for the purposes of this Act 
should be self-contained, that it should 
require no external proof, and that it 
should be conclusive evidence “‘ of all 
matters therein contained,’”’ such mat- 
ters being described in the previous part 
of the section—for instance, the fact that 
the offence has been committed within a 
prescribed district. It is desirable that 
the warrant should be conclusive evi- 
dence of the prescription of a district, 
and, not that the arrest by the Lord 
Lieutenant should be held to be proof 
of the guilt of a man, but that the Lord 
Lieutenant should have declared him to 
be reasonably suspected. Itis desirable 
that a statement to that effect should be 
contained in the warrant in order that 
the warrant may take care of itself. It 
is recited, however, that the warrant is 
only conclusive for the purposes of the 
Act ; and it is not intended, nor is it the 
meaning of these words, that it should 
be construed into a declaration that the 
warrant is to be put to any other pur- 
pose, or to be conclusive evidence of the 
guilt of the person accused. 

Mr. FINIGAN could only account 
for the extraordinary argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary by remembering that not only he, 
but all the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government, had throughout the dis- 
cussion of the Bill said one thing and 
meant another. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asked how it would be possible that 
the Government could escape condemna- 
tion? He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was trusting rather to his hopes 
than to his arguments. The Chief Se- 
cretary further told them that no hon. 
Member could interpret the words as 
they had been interpreted by the hon. 














Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy), without showing a great 
lack of legal knowledge. He (Mr. 
Finigan) thought Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment displayed a still greater lack of 
legal knowledge. He preferred to take 
the Bill exactly as it stood. It must be 
remembered that it would not be admi- 
nistered in accordance with the spirit of 
the speeches delivered in Committee, 
but according to the absolute wording 
of the Bill, as it would be understood by 
the Law Officers of the Crown in Ireland 
and by the Lord Lieutenant. By those 
officials it would be translated literally, 
word for word, and it was one thing to 
say that the retention of these words 
would not alter the character of the 
Bill, but quite another thing to prove it. 
The words as they stood, if they meant 
anything, meant this—that upon a per- 
son being arrested under a warrant 
issued by the Lord Lieutenant, every- 
thing contained in the warrant should 
subsequently be held to be conclusive 
evidence against the accused, and ac- 
cordingly they would form conclusive 
evidence of the reasonableness of the 
suspicion under which a man was ar- 
rested and detained. If Her Majesty’s 
Government wished to be either a logi- 
cal, a reasonable, or a just Government, 
they ought to make some attempt to get 
out of the quagmire into which they had 
been led by their Legal Advisers, and 
place the matter in a proper light. The 
Government could not want genuine 
conclusive evidence, because they had 
refused an Amendment by which evi- 
dence would have been rendered abso- 
lutely necessary ; and the words in the 
clause could only mean that, whatever 
crime was specified in the warrant, the 
warrant itself should be conclusive evi- 
dence as to the commission of that 
crime. They either meant that, or they 
meant nothing at all. If the words were 
omitted from the clause, there would 
simply be an authority to arrest a man 
on a reasonable suspicion that he had 
done something wrong, and the warrant 
itself would form conclusive evidence of 
the jurisdiction to issue and execute such 
warrant, and of the legality of the arrest 
and detention of the person mentioned 
in it. 

Mr. WHITLEY had no doubt that 
the meaning given by the Chief Secre- 
tary was the right interpretation of the 
clause. If he thought the interpretation 
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given by the hon. and learned Member 
for Preston (Sir John Holker) was the 
right one, he could not support it; but 
he was satisfied that the only effect of 
these words was to protect the Lord 
Lieutenant in the exercise of the func- 
tions imposed upon him by the Bill. It 
would be unfair if the Committee, hav- 
ing imposed onerous duties on the Lord 
Lieutenant, were to refuse to give him 
the protection he needed in the discharge 
of those duties. The words of the clause 
were not mere words of technicality ; 
but, to his mind, were words of import- 
ance, and necessary to be contained in 
the Bill, because they would prevent the 
Lord Lieutenant from being harassed by 
actions for acts which he did in the exer- 
cise of the functions imposed upon him. 
He therefore trusted that the Committee 
would support the Government, believing 
that the clause would have no effect 
whatever upon the guilt or innocence of 
the prisoner. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE hoped that, 
upon a re-consideration of this clause, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary would consent to the Amendment. 
It was with very great reluctance that 
he had interposed in the discussion, and 
he would not have dono so on any ac- 
count if he thought that Her Majesty’s 
Government were asking the Committee 
by the clause to give them any power that 
was essential to the proper conduct of 
the Bill. But he had listened to the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and he failed to find in it any 
indication that any useful meaning was 
attached to these words. He would ask 
the Committee to inquire with him what 
the words were. The warrant, if the 
words were to be retained, was to be 
conclusive evidence of all matters therein 
contained. The warrant had to declare, 
in the first instance, that a person was 
reasonably suspected. It would then go 
on to declare that the offence of which 
he was suspected was committed in a 
prescribed district, and that other mat- 
ters required by the Act had been 
attended to. If the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant would himself exa- 
mine the words of the clause, he would 
see that there was not the smallest ne- 
cessity for retaining them, because they 
were followed by a provision that every 
such warrant should be conclusive evi- 
dence of the jurisdiction to issue and 
execute it. That covered the question 
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of the prescribed district, because if it 
were not a prescribed district the juris- 
diction would not exist. Then it fur- 
ther provided that it was to be conclusive 
evidence of the legality of the arrest and 
detention of the person mentioned in 
such warrant. That was a complete 
protection to the person who issued the 
warrant, and a conclusive answer to 
any charge that might be made in a 
Court of Law on the warrant. Then, 
what were these particular words wanted 
for? They were either mere surplusage, 
or they were to be conclusive evidence 
that the person charged was reasonably 
suspected. He did not think the Lord 
Lieutenant ought to ask for that. The 
Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary 
were entitled to ask that they, in the ex- 
ercise of their discretion in issuing the 
warrant, should be amply protected from 
any proceedings that might be taken 
against them ; but he did not think they 
were entitled to ask the House of Com- 
mons to declare that they should have 
the right to issue a warrant which was 
to be conclusive evidence that they had 
reasonably dealt with the matter. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary and those who were ad- 
vising him in regard to matters of law 
would see their way to consent to the 
omission of these words, because it would 
be with great regret that he should vote 
against the Government Bill at this stage, 
although, at the same time, it was with 
the greatest reluctance that he found 
himself obliged to support them in pass- 
ing such an obnoxious measure. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON thought that, 
unless great care were taken with the 
clause, the Committee would find them- 
selves involved in considerable difficul- 
ties. All the prisoners in the United 
Kingdom were either convicted of of- 
fences, or, although unconvicted, were 
awaiting trial, having been put in prison 
because they were believed to have been 
guilty of offences. Having put a man 
in prison, he was only detained there, 
as a rule, until he could have an oppor- 
tunity of being tried by a jury of his 
countrymen. But in this case they were 
placing every person who was merely 
arrested on suspicion in the position of 
a convict. They were told that their sys- 
tem for the administration of justice was 
the best that could be found. He quite 
admitted it; but in this case the arrested 
man was at once placed in the position 
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of a convict. The Bill itself showed that 
such practically was the case, because it 
contained a clause which declared that, 
although a convict, he should not be 
treated as one. Without referring to 
the large number of persons who, when 
the passing of the Bill became imminent, 
would make a stampede and take places 
on board the steam-boats to America, 
it was very likely that some such man 
as Casey would be arrested, and that at 
some future time he might commit 
some other offence. In such an event, 
would it be possible for the Government 
to put in as evidence of a previous con- 
viction this warrant of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant? He thought it should be clearly 
laid down in the Bill that the warrant 
should in no case be used for any pur- 
pose except the arrest and detention 
of a prisoner. A man might be brought 
up for an act of violence, such as an 
assault, and an attempt might be made 
to prove a previous conviction. The first 
thing done would be to put in this war- 
rant, and the mere fact of its being 
placed before a jury would go far to 
prejudice a case. In dealing with poli- 
tical offences of this kind, they should 
take care that the warrant should never, 
on any occasion, be used to prejudice 
any person who might be brought up on 
another charge. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH was of opinion 
that the real point at issue lad been 
clearly put before the Committee by the 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. Edward Clarke). These words 
were not needed for the protection of 
the Lord Lieutenant. That was made 
clear by the words of the section itself, 
because the warrant was made evidence 
of the legality of the arrest and deten- 
tion of the prisoner and of the jurisdic- 
tion to issue and execute it. Therefore, 
if these words were necessary at all, 
they were necessary for some purpose 
that had not been declared to the -Com- 
mittee, and he should vote against their 
retention. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHEtt) could not see how 
it could be supposed that any Court of 
Justice would permit the warrant to be 
used for any purpose except those con- 
nected with the Act itself. [Mr. Grn- 
son dissented.] The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gibson) 
shook his head; but he could quote 20 





cases in support of his opinion. He was 




















perfectly satisfied that no Court would 
ever allow the warrant to be even pro- 
duced, except for the purpose of proving 
the legality of the instrument under the 
provisions of the Act. 

Mr, BRADLAUGH remarked that 
the clause did not say ‘conclusive evi- 
dence for the purposes of the Act.’’ 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) was aware that it 
did not say so; but no Court of Justice 
would allow it to be used for any other 
purpose; and his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary would have no objection 
to allow the insertion of words in the 
clause to provide that it should only 
be conclusive evidence of ‘all matters 
therein contained” for the purposes of 
the Act. That was certainly all that 
was meant. What the warrant did was 
to give power to arrest, not by reason of 
the fact that there was reasonable sus- 
picion, but by virtue of a declaration of 
reasonable suspicion, and the warrant 
was only conclusive evidence that the 
Lord Lieutenant had declared a man to 
be reasonably suspected. With the view 
of avoiding all doubt, the Government 
would not have the slightest objection 
to insert the words ‘‘ for the purposes of 
this Act.”’ 

Mr. CALLAN wished to call attention 
to the 14th New Rule, which stated that 
no Member should speak twice on the 
same question, except the Member in 
charge of the Bill or the Member moving 
an Amendment. He was anxious, as 
the Mover of the Amendment, to say a 
few words; and he hoped, seeing that 
an indulgence had been granted to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, that the same indulgence would 
be extended to himself. It would be 
most undesirable, he thought, to lay 
down one Rule for Members of the Go- 
vernment and another Rule for other 
hon. Members. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is entitled to address the Committee 
for purposes of explanation; but he has 
no right to address it upon the general 
question of the Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAN would only explain 
that when the Chief Secretary proposed 
to break the Rules of the House 
[‘‘ Order!” ] He was perfectly in 





Order; and he wished to express his 
regret that the ruling of ‘the Chairman 
should be so one-sided on so important 
@ question. 
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Taz CHAIRMAN: When the debate 
which was adjourned yesterday was re- 
sumed to-day the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill proposed to explain 
to the Committee the intentions of the 
Government in regard to the substance 
of the Amendment; and I thought the 
Committee would be aided by having such 
an explanation. The Committee would 
extend the same indulgence to the hon. 
Member who moved the Amendment; 
but the hon. Member would only be 
entitled to speak in the way of explana- 
tion as to any mistakes which might be 
entertained in regard to his Amendment. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the mistake he 
had made in moving the Amendment 
was that in not referring to the West- 
meath Act, on which the Bill was said to 
have been founded, and he had been 
led into an unintentional misstatement. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mcm- 
ber is not at liberty to enter into that 
question. 

Mr. CALLAN: I ask to be allowed, 
Sir——[‘‘ Order!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber disobeys the ruling of the Chair 
he knows what course it will be neces- 
sary for me to take. 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR did not think 
that the Solicitor General had properly 
understood the point which had been 
raised by the hon. Member for Durham 
(Mr. T.C. Thompson). The hon. Member 
did not say that the warrant could be 
used as evidence in a Court of Justice, 
because a just Judge would not permit it 
so to be used; but what he said was that 
a counsel might bring forward the war- 
rant as conclusive evidence in another 
case, and although the Judge might 
prevent the production of the warrant, 
yet the fact of its existence would have 
been placed before the jury, and it would 
thus produce an effect upon their minds. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
had a long experience in Msi Prius 
practice. Although not a lawyer, he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had often at- 
tended sittings in Court, and he had no- 
ticed the stratagem frequently resorted 
to for the bringing in of some document, 
which the counsel knew very well would 
not be admitted as evidence, but which 
he knew, also, would have considerable 
influence on the mind of the Court. In 
the Irish Courts it was one of the best 
known species of strategy to edge in, as 
it were, some damning fact which was 
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calculated to prejudice the minds of the 
jury. [‘Oh!”] Of course, all lawyers 
according to themselves were virtuous, 
and the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland shook his head asif 
he had never heard of such a thing before 
inhislife. He wouldnot asktherighthon. 
and learned Gentleman to examine his 
conscience and refresh his memory; he 
only mentioned the circumstance as one 
which had occurred within his (Mr. 
T. P.O’Connor’s) knowledge, and as one, 
also, that was intended to produce an 
effect upon the minds of the jury. The 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) 
had favoured the Committee with his 
legal interpretation of the clause; but 
he would pit against the authority of 
the hon. Gentleman the authority of the 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. E. Clarke), and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Preston (Sir John Holker). Certainly, 
if he wanted to employ a counsel, he 
should much prefer those hon. and 
learned Members to the hon. Member 
for Liverpool. He thought the hon. 
and learned Sclicitor General had said 
something which proved thatthese words 
were not mere surplusage. In point of 
fact, the hon. and learned Gentleman ad- 
mitted that they meant allthat those who 
objected to them said they did. But 
suppose that they meant nothing at all, 
then what was the necessity for putting 
them there? Everything that was sur- 
plusage was mischievous in an Act of 
Parliament. Up to the present moment 
he had always been under the impres- 
sion that the more words were necessary 
to explain an Act the better it recom- 
mended itself to the intelligence of a 
lawyer. He, however, altogether dis- 
puted the dictum that their surplusage 
was necessary or advisable in any Act. 
They could not have too few words to 
show the intentions of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General took a clearly legal 
view of the question. Lawyers in that 
House always took a Wisi Prius view of 
a question to the exclusion of all others ; 
and probably that was the reason why 
lawyers, as a rule, had never been suc- 
cessful as orators in that House. The 
clause said—‘‘ Every such warrant shall 
be conclusive evidence of all matters 
therein contained.’”?” Now a man’s cha- 
racter was often his most precious pos- 
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declared by a warrant of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to bereasonably suspected of mur- 
der. The public would take up the Act, 
and would find that the warrant was con- 
clusive evidence of all matters therein 
contained, and in that way it would be 
regarded as conclusive evidence of the 
reasonableness of the suspicion. A mis- 
chievous person would rake up the war- 
rant and say to a man—‘‘ You were ar- 
rested on suspicion of murder; the 
warrant is conclusive evidence of the 
reasonableness of the suspicion ; and, 
therefore, you were reasonably suspected 
and imprisoned for the committal of an 
atrocious and bloodycrime.”” That was 
the social view of the matter. He came 








now to the legal view. Every one of 
these arrests might, in course of time, 
have to be discussed in that House. It 
might be that under the terms of the 
Act a Member of Parliament might 
be incarcerated. [Mr. Warton: Hear, 
hear!] He was anxious to protect 
the future. The hon. Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton) might be put in 
prison under this Act ; and he presumed 
that this was the hon.Member’s way of ex- 
pressing his gratitude for the pains he was 
taking to secure his comfort and pro- 
tection in the future in the event of his 
being apprehended. If the hon. Mem- 








ber were put in prison under a reason- 
able suspicion of having committed 
murder or manslaughter, or inciting to 
acts of violence or intimidation which 
might disturb the maintenance of law 
and order, in fairness to the hon. Mem- 
ber he assumed that some time or other 
the case would be discussed in that 
House. If it was not to receive dis- 
cussion, then the words inserted in the 
clause were meant as a snare for the 
unwary. [‘‘ Question !””] He was speak- 
ing strictly to the Question. If the 
warrant was to be laid on the Table 
of the House within seven days after 
the arrest took place, surely it meant 
either that the House could discuss the 
case or that they could not. If they 
could, then it was a legitimate provision 
against the harsh exercise of the powers 
conferred by the Bill; but if they could 
not discuss it, then it was only a snare. 
He would assume that an hon. Member 
was put in prison under the terms of 
this Act; and he assumed, as an inevit- 
able inference, that the case would come 
under the review of the House. What 





session. Under this Bill he might be 
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would then take place? The right hon. 














Gentleman the Chief Secretary, being 
pressed by other business, would say 
that he was ready to discuss the case ; 
but if they would refer to the Act they 
would find that every warrant should be 
conclusive evidence of the matters con- 
tained in it. The House knew that when 
Governments were pressed they would 
not stop for trifles; and, therefore, he 
anticipated that they would find the right 
hon. Gentleman rising to decline to dis- 
cuss any case to which his attention 
might be called. These being the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he submitted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary would be doing a graceful act 
if he would yield to the representations 
which had been made to him on the 
question, not by the Irish Members 
alone, but by the highest legal authori- 
ties on that side of the House. He was 
convinced that the best way to restore 
that good feeling which ought to exist 
was by concessions on both sides of the 
House, and a disposition to come to 
some satisfactory compromise. If, how- 
ever, Her Majesty’s Government insisted 
on rejecting the Amendment, he hoped 
the whole would be made perfectly clear 
to the public. The explanation made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary that day encouraged and fortified 
the Amendment, because the right hon. 
Gentleman declared that he would not 
personally investigate each case, but 
that he would take refuge behind the 
words of the Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had previously declared that he 
would personally investigate every case. 
[Mr. W. E. Forster: I never said so. | 
Then the right hon. Gentleman had said 
that he would not personally investigate 
each case; andif the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not personally investigate 
each case, what became of the re- 
sponsibility which the Bill threw upon 
him? Did the right hon. Gentleman 
mean that the Lord Lieutenant would 
personally investigate each case? There 
was a vast difference between a personal 
investigation by the Lord Lieutenant 
and by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, who had a seat in that 
House and could be interrogated by 
hon. Members. [Mr. W. E. Forster : 


Hear, hear!] The right hon. Gentle- 
man accepted that explanation ; and as 
he had relieved himself of the responsi- 
bility, the admission made by the right 
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for the omission of these words. If the 
Lord Lieutenant was allowed to say— 
‘Every such warrant shall be conclu- 
sive evidence of all matters therein con- 
tained,’’ that would be a bar to all fur- 
ther inquiry, notwithstanding the fact 
that some poor man might have been 
put in prison on the evidence of some 
wretched informer like Talbot. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I do 
not rise to defend the character of the 
lawyers from the unfavourable opinion 
which has been expressed by the hon. 
Member, nor do I think that the points 
which have been put to the Committee 
by the hon. Member have really much 
force. Whatishisfirst point? He says 
that if you put these words in this war- 
rant they may be produced for the sake 
of prejudicing a jury in some other case. 
But the warrant would exist whether 
these words are in it or not; and as far 
as that goes, if you strike out the words, 
the production of the warrant would 
have an equally prejudicial effect upon 
the mind of a jury. Therefore, there is 
nothing in that point at all. The Amend- 
ment would not affect that view of the 
case. Then he says—‘‘ It would have a 
social effect, and if you have these words 
in all the world will believe that every- 
thing stated in the warrant is true, whe- 
ther it be so or not.’”? Now, I do not 
think that the opinion of the public or 
of society is very much affected by Acts 
of Parliament, and whether these words 
are in the Act or not people will form 
exactly the same opinion on the subject. 
Let us look at what the real object of the 
words is. It must be remembered that 
the object of the Bill is avowedly to oust 
the jurisdiction of the Courts of Law. If 
you are to do that to any purpose at all 
you must prevent any question as to the 
legality of the warrant or of the arrest 
being raised in the Courts of Law. That 
is what we have to do, and we must not 
allow that to bedonecollaterally ina Court 
of Law which we do not intend to be 
done directly, and that no issue of fact or 
of law is to be raised on this warrant, or 
otherwise your whole object would be 
defeated. ‘Then it is quite clear that 
some words of this kind are necessary 
for the purpose, in order to prevent such 
an issue being raised in a Court of Law 
in regard to the warrant or to the arrest. 
The hon. Member says that that is quite 
true, but that he has a further objection. 








hon. Gentleman strengthened the case 





What is the objection he takes? His 
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objection is that the words in the Bill 
might be construed to go beyond the 
four corners of the object of the Act— 
that they might by possibility be em- 
ployed for some other object than that 
which Parliament has in view. I do 
not think there is any indisposition on 
the part of the Government to meet that 
objection. My right hon. Friend said 
he was ready to insert words which 
should make clear the jurisdiction of 
the Court in reference to the warrant, 
making it apply to the arrest and deten- 
tion, and to that alone. That appears 
to me to meet the case entirely. I will 
only mention the last point of the hon. 
Member—namely, that these words may 
have a political meaning, and that the 
Government may get up, when these 
warrants are laid on the Table of the 
House of Commons, and object to any 
discussion or inquiry in reference to 
them on the strength of this clause. 
Now, I venture to say that there cannot 
be a man in this House who believes this 
clause would have any such operation 
whatever. It is perfectly clear that the 
intention of the clause, with the addition 
of the words which my right hon. Friend 
says he is willing to import into it—and 
it will have no other operation—is to 
prevent the legality of the warrant, or 
of the facts contained in it, being ques- 
tioned in a Court of Law in order to 
defeat the arrest or detention. I believe 
that that is a fair statement of the case, 
and I believe that the intention expressed 
by my right hon. Friend will meet all 
reasonable objection. 

Mr. SYNAN said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary said it was 
necessary to exclude the jurisdiction of 
the Courts of Law. But any jurisdiction 
on the part of the Courts of Law was 
excluded by other words in the Bill, 
which said that the warrant should be 
conclusive evidence of the jurisdiction 
to issue and exclude such warrant, and 
of the legality of the arrest and detention 
of the person mentioned in it. There- 
fore, there was no foundation whatever 
for the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, seeing that the jurisdiction of 
the Courts was already excluded quite 
independent of these words. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Has not the hon. 
Memberalready spoken upon the Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. SYNAN said, he had not. He 
had spoken upon the Question of Pro- 


Sir William Harcourt 
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gress last night, but not on the Amend- 


ment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : If the hon. Mem- 
ber spoke on the Motion for reporting 
Progress last night, he is not entitled to 
speak now. 

Mr. BOURKE thought that a more 
convenient form of words than those 
contained in the present clause appeared 
in the Westmeath Act. The words there 
were— 

‘* For the purpose of such arrest, commitment, 

or detention, or justifying the same respectively, 
shall be, and be deemed and taken by all courts, 
judges, justices, and others, and in every pro- 
ceeding stated and recited conclusive evidence of 
the existence of all facts and matters necessary 
to give and constitute the authority or jurisdic. 
tion, to make, issue, and execute such warrant, 
and of the legality of the arrest, commitment, 
or detention, under or in pursuance of such 
warrant of the person whom such warrant 
shall authorize to be arrested, committed, or 
detained.” 
These were words of limitation; but they 
were evidently thought necessary at the 
time the Westmeath Act was passed; 
and after the observations which had 
been made by the Home Secretary and 
the Solicitor General, it was perfectly 
clear that the words which the Govern- 
ment proposed to introduce into the Bill 
would be a limitation in the same direc- 
tion as the words he had just read. By 
adopting them, he thought the objec- 
tion which was entertained upon those 
Benches to the clause as it stood would 
be removed. One word as to the form 
in which an Amendment could be in- 
troduced. The Amendment before the 
Committee proposed the omission of part 
of the present clause, and hon. Members 
might be in some difficulty as to the 
way in which they should vote. Per- 
sonally, he should not like to vote for 
the omission of the words; andif the 
Government would introduce the words 
they had already promised, in a future 
stage of the Bill, he thought, under all 
the circumstances, that would be sufli- 
cient. 

Question put. ' 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 127; 
Noes 41: Majority 86. — (Div. List, 
No. 49.) 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
remarked that, in consequence of the 
curious way in which the Question had 
been put, it would not be possible to 
put another Amendment. He would, 
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therefore, simply ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary whether 
he would agree to adopt the form of 
words used in the Westmeath Act? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The most 
convenient course, I think, would be, 
on the Report, after the words “ con- 
clusive evidence,’’ to insert the words 
“‘ for the purposes of this Act.” 

Mr. CALLAN said, it would bein the 
recollection of the Committee that great 
stress had been laid by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary and by 
the Law Officers of the Crown upon the 
fact that this Bill was ipsissima verba the 
same as the Westmeath Act. He hoped 
the mistake was not an intentional one; 
but it certainly was an inadvertence 
which had misled the Committee, and it 
had been stated as the sole and abso- 
lute justification for the insertion of 
these words. It now appeared that the 
words were not in the Westmeath Act 
at all. He, in common with other hon. 
Members, had taken the statement of 
the Government to be correct, and he 
now found that he had been misled. 
The Attorney General for Ireland had 
assured the House that the Westmeath 
Act had the words—‘‘ All matters therein 
contained.” [‘‘ No!” ] It would be quite 
sufficient for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who was in his place, to cor- 
rect the statement if it was incorrect, 
and not for non-legal Gentlemen below 
the Gangway, who probably never read 
an Act of Parliament in their lives, and, 
if they had, would not have understood 
it, todo so. The words ‘‘ of the matters 
contained therein’’ in the Westmeath 
Act related to a very different recital 
from that which appeared in the present 
Bill. In the present Bill, if a man was 
suspected of writing threatening letters, 
the warrant was to be “conclusive evi- 
dence”’ that he had been reasonably 
suspected of having done so; but the 
Westmeath Act contained a very ma- 
terial limitation. It said that— 

“Every such warrant for the purpose of such 
arrest, commitment, or detention, or justifying 
the same respectively shall be, and be deemed 
and taken by all courts, judges, justices, and 
others, and in every proceeding stated and re- 
cited conclusive evidence of the existence of all 
facts and matters necessary to give and con- 
stitute the authority or jurisdiction to make, 
issue, and execute such warrant, and of the 
legality of the arrest, commitment, or detention, 
under or in pursuance of such warrant of the 
person whom such warrant shall authorise to be 
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The Westmeath Act fully protected the 
Lord Lieutenant in the exercise of his 
extraordinary powers; but it did not de- 
clare that the matters contained in the 
warrant were conclusive evidence of the 
guilt of the persons charged. He would, 
therefore, move that all the words from 
the word ‘‘and,’’ in line 18, down to the 
word “‘warrant,’’inline21, bothinclusive, 
be omitted, and the words taken ipsiesima 
verba from the Westmeath Act substi- 
tuted. He did not see how the Govern- 
ment could object to this Amendment, 
seeing that the Westmeath Act formed 
a precedent for all Liberal Administra- 
tions, and all Liberal Irish Attorneys 
General to follow. Under that Act the 
clause merely affirmed the legality of 
the warrant by which a person should 
be arrested in Ireland, and the Act also 
gave the form of the warrant. In the 
present instance no form of warrant 
was attached to the Act; but they had an 
insidious clause that— 

“The Lord Lieutenant, by and with the ad- 
vice of the Privy Council in Ireland, may, from 
time to time, make, and when made, revoke and 
alter an order prescribing the forms of warrants 


for the purpose of this Act, and any forms so 
prescribed shall when used be valid in law.” 


They were to leave everything to the 
Lord Lieutenant and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary, and their 
excellent Adviser the Attorney General 
for Ireland. It put him very much in 
mind of the ‘‘ confidence trick,’’ for the 
practice of which, he believed, persons 
were made amenable to the law. An 
innocent Irishman visiting Bradford, 
for instance, was met by a man who told 
him to place implicit trust in him. In 
the meantime a confederate came in, and 
the confiding Irishman was intrusted 
with the care of the confederate’s watch. 
After an hour or two of suspense and 
anxiety the confederate returned and 
the watch was restored. The poor Irish- 
man then intrusted his watch to the 
confederate ; but after he had once given 
it up he never saw it again. The 
swindle had acquired the name of ‘the 
confidence trick,’”? and the same trick 
was now being tried on by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in reference to the 
liberties of the people of Ireland. The 
Westmeath Act was said to have worked 
excellently in the past, and if it was to 
be the precedent for future legislation it 
ought to be strictly adhered to. He 





arrested, committed, or detained.” 


would, therefore, move in the place of 
[Fifth Night.) 
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the words of the present Bill the substi- 
tution of the words he had read from 
the Westmeath Act—an Act which was 
so much praised and relied upon by 
the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 19, leave out from the word 
“of”? to the word “ warrant,’’ in line 21, both 
words inclusive, in order to add the words 
“every such warrant for the purpose of such 
arrest, commitment, or detention, or justifying 
the same respectively, shall be and be deemed 
to be and taken by all courts, judges, jus- 
tices, and others, and in every procceding stated 
and recited, conclusive evidence of the existence 
of all facts and matters necessary to give and 
constitute the authority or jurisdiction to 
make, issue, and execute such warrant ,.nd of the 
legality of the arrest, commitment, or deten- 
tion, under or in pursuance of such warrant of the 
person whom such warrant shall authorise to be 
arrested, committed, or detained.” —(Mr. Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) wished to say, 
in answer to the hon. Gentleman, that 
he had never stated that this Bill fol- 
lowed the wording of the Westmeath Act. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he understood 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to say that the Westmeath Act was fol- 
lowed in {reference to the words “all 
matters therein contained.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) had certainly not 
declared that this Bill followed épsissimis 
verbis the wording of the Westmeath Act. 
On the contrary, he had called attention 
to the fact that the language of the pre- 
sent Bill was very much more condensed. 
That, however, was not the question for 
consideration. The question was what 
was the nature and effect of the clause as 
it stood. It would not have the slightest 
effect as to the actual guilt or inno- 
cence of the person arrested. Its ob- 
ject was to render the warrant of the 
Lord Lieutenant legal, and to afford con- 
clusive evidence of its validity for the 
purposes of the Act. For that purpose, 
which was the only one intended, the 
Bill, as it stood, was better adapted than 
the language of the Westmeath Act, 
which the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan) proposed to substitute. All that 
was required for the purposes of the 
present Bill was that the warrant should 
be conclusive evidence of the factstherein 


Mr. Callan 
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stated—not for any collateral matter— 
but merely for the purposes of the Act, 
The hon. Member sought to make it 
appear that for some other*purpose, such 
as supporting an indictment or a Par- 
liamentary proceeding the warrant, by 
tho retention of the words objected to, 
would be made conclusive evidence of 
the reasonableness of the suspicion, or 
even, it was urged, would establish 
absolutely, as a matter of fact, the 
guilt of the person arrested. The Go- 
vernment had never had any intention of 
that kind, nor would the words be so 
construed by any Judge. But, in order 
to preclude the possibility of their 
being so construed, and to relieve the 
minds of hon. Members opposite, the 
Government had undertaken to insert 
the words ‘‘ for the purposes of this 
Act,” which would remove all difficulty, 
He would now call attention to the 
words which the hon. Member proposed 
to substitute— 

“‘Every such warrant for the purpose of 
such arrest, commitment, or detention, or justi- 
fying the same respectively, shall be and be 
deemed to be and taken by all courts, judges, 
justices, and others, and in every proceeding 
stated and recited, conclusive evidence of the 
existence of all facts.” 


It was, therefore, to be conclusive evi- 
dencein every proceeding not only before 
the Judges and justices, but all others of 
all matters therein stated or recited. He 
certainly failed to see what advantage 
would be gained by the substitution of 
these words for those proposed in the 
Bill, seeing that they would make the 
warrant evidence of all its statements 
not only in legal proceedings, but in all 
others. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR agreed partly 
with the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man and partly with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan), and 
fancied that a vid media could be dis- 
covered by which the Committee could 
have the advantage of both propositions. 
He quite agreed with the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General that the words 
suggested by his hon. Friend would 
enlarge the operation of the clause, and 
he had made a representation to his 
hon. Friend to that effect when he pro- 
posed to move the Amendment. But 
his hon. Friend said very reasonably— 
“Tf the Government profess to follow 
the Westmeath Act they should do s0 
completely.” 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) : Because the lan- 
guage of the present Billis much better. 

Mrz. T. P. O°>CONNOR remarked that 
if the language of the present Bill was 
much better in the eyes of the Govern- 
ment it was much worse in his eyes. It 
could only be because the clause, as it 
stood, gave more powers. [The Ar- 
TORNEY GENERAL for Iretanp (Mr. 
Law) dissented.] The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman shook his head; 
but he (Mr. O’Connor) was compelled 
to fall back upon the old argument— 
that whenever the Government were 
found going away from a precedent 
established in a former Act of Coercion, 
it was only for the purpose of making 
the measure a still more Coercive Act of 
legislation. The words of the West- 
meath Act were, that— 

“ Every such warrant for the purpose of such 

arrest, commitment, or detention, or justifying 
the same respectively, shall be and be deemed 
to be and taken by all courts, judges, justices, 
and others, and in every proceeding, stated and 
recited.” 
So far those words enlarged the clause. 
They were certainly co-extensive with 
the words of the Bill, and, if anything, 
they enlarged them. But the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman took care not to 
notice the words which followed— 

“ Evidence of the existence of all facts and 
matters necessary to give and constitute the 
authority or jurisdiction to make, issue, and 
execute such warrant, and ’”’—— 


[The Arrorney GenerRat for Ire- 
LanD (Mr. Law): Yes; ‘‘and.”] He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) knew that if 
they took the two sections together 
the jurisdiction would be enlarged 
instead of diminished; but what he 
would propose was that, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
consented to insert some few words of 
limitation, the right hon. Gentleman 
should make the limitation similar to 
that contained in the Westmeath Act. 
The proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to insert words limiting the warrant 
to the four corners of the Act by no 
means met the objection which had been 
urged. It was not sufficient to say that 
the warrant would be conclusive evi- 
dence of the facts therein contained for 
the purposes of the Act. The contention 


was that the warrant might be used | 
surreptitiously for other purposes outside | 
He would, therefore, press | 


the Act. 
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upon the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary the desirability of coming to 
some compromise with the hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the Amendment, by 
accepting the latter part of the section of 
the Westmeath Act in place of the words 
which he himself had suggested. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY had been 
unable to find out from the clause what 
it was exactly that they were doing, or 


| the exact legal scope of the Bill, if passed 


in its present form. For the purpose of 
enabling them to appreciate the opera- 
tion of the Bill, he would ask them to 
look at sub-section 2 to the 2nd clause, 
which said— 

‘¢The Lord Lieutenant, by and with the ad- 
vice of the Privy Council in Ireland, may from 
time to time make, and when made revoke and 
alter, an order prescribing the forms of warrants 
for the purposes of this Act, and any forms so 
prescribed shall when used be valid in law.” 


Therefore, any new warrant made by 
the Lord Lieutenant would come within 
the purposes of the Act and all its pro- 
visions. The Lord Lieutenant might so 
alterthe form of his warrant as, in certain 
cases, not to declare a man reasonably 
suspected, but positively guilty, of the 
charge preferred against him. The 
Lord Lieutenant might not take that 
step in a serious case such as murder ; 
but he might issue a warrant charging 
a man with inciting to sedition, and say 
that the accused was guilty of that 
offence, and thus the warrant became 
conclusive evidence of all matters therein 
contained, and the man would be looked 
upon as if he had been convicted of the 
crime. Therefore, as long as this clause 
remained giving the Lord Lieutenant 
the power of altering the form of warrant 
it was most essential that they should, 
in the most rigid manner, limit the pur- 
poses of the Act to insuring the jurisdic- 
tion and the legality of the arrest and 
detention, carefully guarding it against 
being employed to justify the charge 
preferred. 

Dr. COMMINS was sorry that he 
could not agree with the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland as to the construction 
he put upon the clause proposed by his 
hon. Friend in substitution of the words 
contained in the Bill. The Bill, as it 
now read, made a recital in the warrant 
evidence for all purposes of the facts so 
recited. This was not only a matter of 
legal interpretation, but a matter.of com- 
mon sense, according to the grammatical 


[Fifth Night.) 
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construction of the words; and he did 
not see how the Chief Secretary could 
get rid of it. Probably, no Judge ina 
Court of Justice would construe the war- 
rant to be evidence of the guilt of the 
man who had been arrested and detained; 
but it might be used for a great many 
purposes except those specified in the 
Act. And at present they did not know 
what the form of the warrant was to be. 
It was somewhat singular that the pre- 
cedent of the Westmeath Act had not 
been followed, seeing that regular forms 
of warrant were therein prescribed. But 
this Bill departed from almost universal 
legislative precedent, and prescribed no 
form of warrant. It was an unexampled 
course in an unexampled Bill, and it 
was an innovation even greater than any 
other contained in the Bill. There was 
to be an unprescribed, unknown form of 
warrant ; and yet it was to be conclusive 
evidence against the accused, who was to 
be committed to prison and detained 
under it. And these warrants might be 
used, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
meant it or not, for sinister objects, un- 
less there were words inserted in the Act 
which precluded any such use being 
made of them. For instance, take the 
illustration given by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
last night. Suppose an arson was 
committed, and a particular person was 
arrested under the Lord Lieutenant’s 
warrant on suspicion of having been 
personally concerned in it. The warrant 
would recite that it was a prescribed dis- 
trict; and also the fact that arson had 
been committed within that district, and 
that a person had been committed upon 
reasonable suspicion of being guilty of 
committing it. If there were not some 
controlling words introduced that would 
prevent the words reciting that arson 
had been committed, it would be held as 
being conclusive proof of arson having 
been committed in proceedings such as 
applications for compensation to Grand 
Juries founded on such supposed arson. 
He was quite sure that the Govern- 
ment did not wish to do anything but 
to carry out the object of the Act in 
a fair and proper manner; and he was 
far from supposing that they would 
wish the Act put in the hands of persons 
who might use it for sinister purposes. 
He, therefore, urged them to introduce 
some words such as were proposed into 


the Bill; and he would be quite willing, 
Dr, Commins 
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notwithstanding that the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
land thought those words would press 
more against the people than the Act 
itself, to take the blame of the sugges- 
tion before the people of Ireland. With- 
out some controlling words he feared 
that the Act would be turned to purposes 
which the House could not foresee and 
had not even contemplated. 

Mr. LEAMY, referring to the West- 
meath Act, argued that that Act at 
least stated what it was for which the 
warrant was to be deemed conclusive 
evidence. The present Act, however, 
left doubt as to the purpose, merely 
stating— ‘‘ Every such warrant shall be 
conclusive evidence of all matters there- 
in contained.’”’ Now, he only asked that 
the purposes to which the matters to be 
contained in the warrants issued under 
the proposed Act should be expressly set 
forth, as was done in the case of the 
Westmeath Act. 

Mr. METGE believed the danger very 
great, pointing out, as what might hap- 
pen, that the Act was more especially 
connected with the crime of inciting to 
violence. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man cannot go back to the discussion of 
words that have been already dealt with 
by the Committee. 

Mr. METGE said, he merely wished 
to show that it was necessary to intro- 
duce some qualifying words into that 
clause, because, as it stood, the Act 
would give very wide latitude in the ap- 
plication of it. The magistrates in Ire- 
land, however, took a different view 
from that; and he found that, a few 
days ago, the resident magistrate at 
Longford read a speech, delivered at a 
Land League meeting, of which speech 
he (Mr. Metge) would read one para- 
graph 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
must confine himself strictly to the Ques- 
tion, which is the introduction of these 
words from the Westmeath Act. 

Mr. METGE repeated, that qualify- 
ing words ought to be introduced ; and, 
referring again to the instance he had 
mentioned, said Mr. Lord, the resident 
magistrate at Longford, had said he 
would allow no man to go through the 
country 

Tux CHAIRMAN: The Question be- 
forethe Committeeis whetherthese words 
shall be introduced into the clause, and 
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has nothing to do with anything decided 
by magistrates in Ireland. 

Mr. METGE said, he was trying to 
show what seemed to him a good reason 
why qualifying words should be intro- 
duced into that part of the Bill, and 
was referring to something that had ac- 
tually occurred. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man must confine himself strictly to the 

oint before the Committee. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he un- 
derstood that the Solicitor General for 
Ireland had agreed that certain words 
should be introduced to the effect sug- 
gested on the third reading. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Gentleman was not in the House at the 
time; but I have stated already that, 
upon another stage of the Bill, I will 
introduce words which will carry out 
the object proposed, and will insert after 
the words ‘‘conclusive evidence” the 
words ‘‘ for the purpose of the Act.” 

Mr. FINIGAN considered that if the 
Government introduced those words 
into the clause they would meet all that 
he and his hon. Friends were asking 
for, which was simply some limitation. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, the effect 
of the Amendment was to make the Bill 
still more coercive. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ERRINGTON intimated that as 
he did not see there was any chance of 
an Amendment he had proposed to put 
being accepted, he would not put it. 

Mr. DALY said, the object of the 
Amendment he proposed to move was 
to insure that the punishment applied 
to persons who were suspected should 
not extend to their families. He ob- 
served that the Government made no 
pretension to infallibility as to a power 
of reasonable suspicion; and people who 
were perfectly innocent of the suspected 
crime might be immured, and so taken 
away from their business. There might 
be people who had innocently joined 
the Land League, with the full idea that 
it was necessary for the prosperity of 
the country; and yet they might be 
brought under the operation of the new 
law. In that way, as an instance, a 
small shopkeeper in the country might 
be immured without any chance of prov- 
ing his innocence, and he would have 
to leave behind him a small business, 
which his wife might not be able to 





conduct. There should be reasonable 
facilities given to persons so detained to 
give instructions for the carrying on of 
their business; and he could not see 
what fair or reasonable objection there 
could be to that being done. It would 
be impossible, no matter what care or 
conscientiousness on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to avoid committing some in- 
justice; and what he proposed was that 
such facilities should be given, ‘so far 
as prison arrangements would permit.” 
All that he asked was that an im- 
prisoned man should be allowed to 
carry on such communications as would 
prevent his family becoming paupers 
during the operation of the Bill. The 
last part of the Amendment proposed 
that such a man should be visited by 
such persons and for such time as might 
be necessary for the purpose. The Go- 
vernment were imposing a deprivation 
of Constitutional liberty, and an oppres- 
sive measure upon the Irish people; 
and he put it to them whether they pro- 
posed to punish not only those who had 
committed a breach of the law, but to 
extend the punishment to their families. 
He begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 24, at end of sub-section (2), 
add “So far as prison arrangements will permit 
facilities shall be given to such person to carry 
on their respective businesses, and to communi- 
cate with and be visited by such persons and 
for such time as may be necessary for the pur- 
pose.”—(Mr. Daly.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think the 
hon. Member will be satisfied with the 
answer I shall give him. I agree that 
we do not introduce the Act for the pur- 
pose of punishment ; but for the purpose 
of prevention. We have inserted in the 
Bill a provision by which all persons 
accused of crime will come under the 
rules of the present law with regard to 
the persons awaiting trial. The 17th of 
the rules provides that— 


‘So far as prison arrangements may admit, 
facilities shall be given to such prisoners to 
work and follow their respective trades and 
employments, and all earnings of such prisoner, 
after payment thereout of such sum as the 
Commissioners may determine on account of 
the cost of his maintenance in the prison, or on 
account of the use of implements lent to him, 
shall belong to such prisoner.” 
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And then, with regard to visiting, it is 
provided that— 

‘‘ Rach such prisoner shall be permitted to be 
visited by one person, or (if circumstances per- 
mit) by two persons at the same time, for a 
quarter of an hour on any week-day, during 
such hours as may from time to time be ap- 
pointed.” 


Also— 

“ The Visiting Committee may, by permission 
in any special case for special reasons, prolong 
the period of the visit allowed to any such pri- 
soner, or allow him to be visited by more than 
two persons at the same time.” 


There is another section which I will 
read, although it does not exactly carry 
out this object. 

* « Every endeavour shall be made to provide 
that such prisoners shall not, when being 
visited, be exposed to the view of the friends of 
other prisoners ; and to prevent the friends of 
one prisoner from coming in contact with the 
friends of another while in the prison.”’ 

I really believe that we have secured 
that there shall be this opportunity 
given to prisoners by accepting the rules 
of the Prisons Board. 

Mr. DALY observed that, under the 
present prison arrangements, substan- 
tially what he sought was provided. 
Suppose that under the present arrange- 
ment a man was imprisoned, and his 
wife called to see him, would any con- 
versation which she held with him be 
within the hearing of the turnkey? 
Suppose, for instance, she told him his 
business was going into bankruptcy, and 
asked him to ask his relatives to give 
him some assistance, would she be 
obliged to make such a revelation of 
their circumstances in the hearing of the 
turnkey ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: She is not so 
obliged. 

Mr. DALY: Then I accept that. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LEAHY, in rising to move the 
Amendment which stood in his name, 
said, that if they only looked at the 
treatment which the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) had re- 
ceived in 1866, they would see that 
they should be very cautious as to how 
prisoners arrested under the Act should 
be dealt with. A further instance of 
the way in which prisoners were treated 
in 1866 was afforded by a Report of 
Dr. M‘Donnell, Superintendent of the 
Mountjoy Prison. He trusted that the 
Government would see that the men 
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arrested would be treated properly, and 
that, looking to the severe weather that 
had recently prevailed, suitable accom- 
modation would be provided for them, 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 24, at end of sub-section (2), 
add “Each person detained under this Act 
shall be permitted to occupy a suitable room, 
specially fitted for such persons, with a boarded 
floor, and suitably warmed in winter to a tem- 
perature of not less than sixty degrees Fahren- 
heit.”—(Mr. Leahy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.”’ 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wished to 
remind the Government, before they 
committed themselves to refusing to 
accept the Amendment, of what took 
place during 1871-4. He did not be- 
lieve that in any country in the world, 
not excluding Italy during the time 
when the Prime Minister wrote of the 
cruelties that were practised in that 
country, greater inhumanities were 
practised on prisoners than under the 
Westmeath Act. He presumed that it 
would be admitted that it was possible 
that persons arrested under the Act 
might be innocent, and there could not 
be a greater hardship or cruelty than to 
keep a man in one of the cells adminis- 
tered by the Government Board. By 
the present Act, passed two years ago, 
prisoners were deprived of tho influence 
that had been exerted upon the disci- 
pline by the visits of persons from out- 
side—magistrates and Prison Commit- 
tees. There was still a pretence of 
visits by magistrates to prisons; but 
they had been deprived of all real power 
as to the treatment of the prisoners 
under their charge. They had now small 
State prisons in various parts of the 
country, the rules in which were admi- 
nistered on most mechanical principles. 
He did not know a more dismal thing 
than for a man to be put into a cell 
made of bricks, and only half warmed 
by pipes in the corridors ; and he stated 
that recently, in the county of Galway, 
the number of prisoners was so large 
that the magistrates were compelled to 
let them out on their own bail, because 
it was impossible to heat the cells. He 
hoped, therefore, that if the Amendment 
was not accepted, the Government would 
not place the prisoners under the ordi- 
nary rule applicable to untried prisoners. 
If the Government would say that they 
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would make special rules as to the 
treatment of those persons, and especi- 
ally would take care that they should 
not be placed in rooms with stone floors, 
he should be content; because he be- 
lieved that the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land and the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Treasury Bench would not sanction the 
cruelties that had existed under similar 
Acts in the past. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I hardly 
think that the hon. Member who has 
just spoken is referring to the West- 
meath Act. I think the charges of hard 
treatment arose out of previous Acts, 
and referred to the prisoners arrested in 
1866. I should very much like my hon. 
Friend to look into the grounds of his 
statement, for it is quite new to me that 
there was such harsh treatment under 
the Westmeath Act. I have carefully 
looked at the special rules under the 
Westmeath Act, and compared them 
with the rules for untried prisoners. I 
maintain that there was no complaint 
made of the treatment under the West- 
meath Act. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: The 
rules were all right. It was the ad- 
ministration of the rules that I spoke 
of. Cases of cruelty were repeatedly 
recorded. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sur- 
prised to hear it; and I think the hon. 
Member is referring to 1866 and 1867. 
There were, undoubtedly, charges made 
at that time, and I do not suppose that 
enough precaution was taken as to the 
treatment of prisoners. In fact, at that 
time, there was not enough precaution 
for untried prisoners. The hon. Mem- 
ber says. he does not complain of the 
rules. I have gone through the West- 
meath rules, and I think the rules with 
regard to untried prisoners are more 
favourable to the prisoners than the 
Westmeath rules. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I did 
not say I was satisfied with the West- 
meath rules. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member said it was the administration 
of the rules that he complained of. The 
10th rule says the Visiting Committee 
shall, on the application of any such 
prisoner, cause special provision to be 
made for a suitable room or cell fitted 
with a suitable bed and bedding, and 
other articles in addition to and different 
from those furnished in ordinary cells. 
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I do not for a moment suppose that we 
could ever make a prison a comfortable 
place ; it is not in the nature of things 
that it should be so. I really think 
that it would be very difficult to make 
rules which, on the whole, would be 
more likely to give every kind of con- 
venience, which is compatible with keep- 
ing people safe, than these rules; and I 
can hardly accept the Amendment, which, 
I think, goes into too many details. As 
to securing that the temperature shall 
be not less than 60 degrees Fahrenheit, 
it is very difficult to secure that tempe- 
rature in our own houses. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the right hon. 
Gentleman where copies of the West- 
meath rules could be obtained, and the 
rules for untried prisoners ? 

Mr. T. P. O’COINNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to consent to the post- 
ponement of that part of the Amend- 
ment for a day, in order that they 
might have an opportunity of comparing 
the rules. 

Mr. R. POWER said, that one of the 
points of the Irish Members was, that 
innocent men had been treated as con- 
victs. Under the Act of 1866, men were 
thrown into prison without any charge, 
kept there—some for 18 months—and ~ 
treated not as untried prisoners, but as 
convicts. Another point was, the cruelty 
of solitary confinement; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman would give some assur- 
ance—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That Question 
does not come within the Amendment. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he only called 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to that point. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I should be 
very sorry to subject these men to any 
hardship. It is provided that the 
Visiting Committee, on the application 
of any prisoner, may direct that he 
shall be treated as an untried prisoner 
if the arrangements of the prison will 
permit it. I have already stated that 
such prisoners may receive visits from 
one person, or, if circumstances allow it, 
two persons for a quarter of an hour on 
any week-day; and that special per- 
mission may be given for longer visits. 
Then there is another provision, by 
which the prisoner may be permitted to 
be supplied, at his own expense, with 
books and newspapers, and any other 
means of occupation which are not, in 





the opinion of the Visiting Committee, 
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or of the Governor, of an objectionable 
kind. He is also allowed to see his 
legal adviser, his solicitor, or his solici- 
tor’s clerk, on any week-day, at any rea- 
sonable hour. 

Mr. R. POWER asked where copies 
of the rules could be obtained ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think they 
are to be got in the Library; but if not, 
I will put them on the Table of the 
House. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
there would be no objection to the Amend- 
ment being withdrawn, after the assur- 
ance of the Chief Secretary of his inten- 
tion to see that persons arrested should 
not be subjected to anything like the 
privations and inconvenience which had 
hitherto been the rule rather than the 
exception. As to the question of tem- 
perature, it might be arranged that the 
temperature should not cool down to be- 
low 60 degrees; and, he thought there 
would be little difficulty in securing 
that. He, also, thought that boarded 
floors were absolutely necessary. His 
object was to ensure that the Act should 
be as indulgently administered as pos- 
sible. The hon. Member for Galway 
had said it was possible that innocent 
men would be arrested. The Act would 
be fairly and scrupulously administered 
if half of the persons arrested were 
guilty; but, in order to arrest one-half 
of the guilty persons, three times the 
number would, he believed, have to be 
taken up. 

Tug CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is going beyond the terms of the 
Amendment. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA believed 
that it was important that the proposed 
amelioration should be introduced. 

Mr. METGE suggested that the pri- 
soners ought to be allowed to smoke. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : There is nothing 
about smoking in this Amendment. The 

hon. Member must keep to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FINIGAN asked the Govern- 
ment to postpone the consideration of 
the Motion until to-morrow, because by 
that time he hoped the Irish Members 
and other Members of the Committee 
would be able to see the prison rules, 
which were at present not known to 
them. He would remind the Committee 
of statements made by several Irish 
Judges of the working of the previous 
Acts, so far as the treatment of the 
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prisoners was concerned. Mr. Justice 
Lawson had expressed the opinion that 
untried prisoners ought not to be sub- 
jected to any undue or improper treat- 
ment or stringency which was not abso- 
lutely necessary for their safe custody. 
He, therefore, thought that the Motion 
ought to be postponed until the rules 
had been laid on the Table of the House, 
in order that they might judge how far 
those rules were consistent with their 
ideas of justice. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Before the dis- 
cusion goes further, I must point out 
that it is not within the power of the 
Committee to postpone part of the clause, 
If the Committee desire to postpone it, 
that can only be done on a Motion to 
report Progress. 

Mr. GIBSON presumed that the rules 
referred to were the rules of the Prisons 
Board, adopted under the Act of 1877, in 
relation to the treatment of unconvicted 
prisoners. Those rules must have been 
passed shortly after the Act, and, under 
Section 57 of the Act, must have been 
laid on the Table of the House at least 
two years ago. Therefore, abundant 
copies of the rules must be in the 
Library. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he held in his 
hand a copy of those rules dated 1878. 
He should oppose the postponement of 
the Amendment, because he thought 
that those rules were very satisfactory ; 
and that having had those rules on the 
Table of the House for two years, it was 
unreasonable that, because some hon. 
Members did not look through them, 
the Amendment should be postponed. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN thought there 
might be some difficulty in regard to 
boarded floors in prisons where the floors 
were mostly made of stone or some com- 
position ; but he would suggest that in 
those cases the floors should be covered 
with matting. That would not be by 
any means a luxury; it was a necessity 
of health. An innocent person might be 
arrested, and delicate persons might be 
arrested, and it was not too much to ask 
that some humane and reasonable con- 
sideration should be given to them. He 
would like to know, in case it should be 
proved that during the detention of any 
man who was perfectly innocent he had 
suffered in health or circumstances by 
his unjust detention, what compensation 
would be made to him? To let him out 
would be no compensation in the case of 























an innocent man, whose health had been 
broken and whose family had been beg- 
gared by his imprisonment. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not talking to the Amendment, 
but to one of a different character. 

Mer. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he was 
endeavouring to show why it was reason- 
able that some provision should be made 
for the comfort of arrested persons, 
many of whom might be, and would be, 
innocent, and many of whom might be 
delicate. He wished to put the matter 
to the Chief Secretary. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman are not relevant to 
the Question. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the pro- 
posal contained in the Amendment was 
that there should be suitable rooms with 
boarded floors. He might say, in re- 
ference to this matter, that, only yester- 
day, or the day before, he was speaking 
to a gentleman who had recently served 
three months as a first-class misde- 
meanant, and his statement was that, 
according to his experience, all the regu- 
lations in force for the special comfort of 
prisoners of this class were rendered 
abortive by two circumstances—first, the 
construction of the prison cells; and 
next, the interpretation put upon the 
prison rules formulated by the Prisons 
Board. In his (Mr. O’Connor’s) opinion, 
the Amendment raised what was the 
most important question next to that of 
the liberties of the people ; and at a later 
stage of the Committee he should have 
an opportunity of dealing with general 
principles affecting this question. Surely, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 





| 
| 


cretary was quite as much interested as | 
| but this Bill contained no authority for 


hon. Members on that side of the House 
were in seeing that those persons who 


would be arrested under this Bill were ; 
properly treated in the prisons where | 
they would be detained. He asked the | 


right hon. Gentleman whether this was 
not so? [Mr. W. E. Forster: Yes. ] 


Very well; then the object of the right | 


hon. Gentleman and of hon. Members 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House was precisely the same, and there 
was no reason why they should not dis- 
cuss this question with perfect toleration 
on both sides. 


| heit. 
With regard to the pro- | 


vision of suitable rooms, the gentleman | 
he had referred to had informed him 
that he was supposed, as a first-class 
misdemeanant, to have a suitable room ; 
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but, he added, by a suitable room it was 
meant that he had a cell, and the indul- 
gence accorded to him amounted to this 
—that during certain hours of the day 
he was allowed to have the cell-door 
open. Furthermore, that gentleman had 
stated that even the concession of two 
rooms did not mean two ordinary rooms, 
boarded and properly heated, but two 
ordinary cells communicating with one 
another. He would put it to the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether such a state 
of things could be, in any sense, the 
provision of suitable rooms? And with 
regard to the question of boarded floors, 
he wished to ask, would the Chief Se- 
cretary undertake to say that in every 
prison in Ireland there were rooms with 
boarded floors, capable of accommodat- 
ing all the prisoners who might be sent 
to gaol under this Bill? He challenged 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
this was so, as a matter of fact. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman answer the 
statement made by the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), who had 
informed the Committee that the pri- 
soners had actually to be let out on bail 
from the prison in the town which he 
(Mr. O’Connor) represented, and which 
was the capital of the county of Galway, 
because the gaol did not contain the 
accommodation which the prison autho- 
rities were obliged, if they paid any 
regard to the proper interpretation of 
the prison rules, to provide for those 
who might be confined there. But what 
the prison authorities had done in the 
case of Galway, could not be done under 
this Bill. There they had admitted the 
prisoners to bail because of the imper- 
fect accommodation afforded by the gaol; 


letting a prisoner out on bail. If a man 
were arrested under its provisions, he 
must be kept in gaol till he ceased to be 
regarded as dangerous, whether the ac- 
commodation was good or bad, whether 
there were suitable rooms with boarded 
floors, or common cells with stone pave- 
ments. Another proposal contained in 
the Amendment was that the rooms 
should be warmed in winter to a tem- 
perature of at least 60 degrees Fahren- 
The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary had said it was very 
hard for hon. Members to maintain 60 
degrees Fahrenheit in their own houses, 
He wished the right hon. Gentleman 
would deal with the question in something 
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better than a mere spirit of levity. [‘‘Oh!””] 
Hon. Members might say ‘‘Oh!” but 
he held that it was nothing less than a 
spirit of levity for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to get up, when the liberties and 
even the lives of those who were to be 
put in prison were at stake, and to say, 
‘“‘ We cannot get 60 degrees Fahrenheit 
in our own houses.” He trusted it would 
be impossible to institute any comparison 
between a prison cell and the very worst 
house that any hon. Member of that 
Assembly could occupy. If the right 
hon. Gentleman knew anything about 
prison life—of course, he meant through 
other people—he must be aware that 
want of warmth was far greater torture 
than want of food. He (Mr. O’Connor) 
had several friends who had had per- 
sonal experience of prison life; and one 
of these, a gentleman of the highest 
honour and respectability, who had suf- 
fered incarceration as a political prisoner, 
had assured him that all through the 
winter he suffered most intensely from 
cold. That gentleman was of slight, 
spare habit; and having only a small 
amount of food, it was probable that he 
required a larger quantity of clothing 
and greater warmth than would be needed 
by a man of more robust frame. That 
gentleman—a man of as high honour as 
anyone in that House—had assured him 
that all through the winter he never 
ceased to shiver from the excessive cold. 
He held in his hand the report made by 
a surgeon of Mountjoy Prison in Dublin, 
a prison in which many persons would 
doubtless be confined under the pro- 
visions of this Bill before many weeks 
were over; and that gentleman described 
the results of the treatment extended to 
the prisoners there. He stated that— 

“On the 7th of January, 1865, on visiting the 
punishment cells, he found a prisoner in one of 
them looking very miserable. He was stooping 
forward, with his hands thrust between his legs. 
His extremities were cold, his cheeks sunken, 
his teeth chattered, and he shivered.” 


[Zaughter.] Hon. Gentlemen behind 
the Ministerial Bench seemed to find 
something to laugh at in this. It 
must be an extremely funny thing 
in the opinion of those hon. Gentle- 
men; but in his (Mr. O’Connor’s) opi- 
nion, if those hon. Gentlemen could not 
discuss the sufferings of their fellow- 
creatures in prison without laughing at 
them, the sooner they left that House the 
better. The description given by the 
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gentleman whose report he had been 
reading went on to say the prisoner com- 
plained of being very cold; that he had 
no bed and bedding, except the single 
rug which was allowed him during the 
night ; that he had lain on the floor with 
no other covering, and was cold to his 
very bones. These were the atrocities 
to which prisoners were subjected; and 
he put it to the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether he was wrong in asking that 
they should not be extended to prisoners 
detained under this Bill? An hon. Mem- 
ber spoke of the Conservatives. Did the 
hon. Gentleman mean to say that the 
Conservative Predecessors of the right 
hon. Gentleman were not fully as gene- 
rous and humane as the present Govern- 
ment? It would be a most criminally 
unjust and atrocious charge to say that 
the hon. Members of the late Government 
knew of the cruelties that had been thus 
perpetrated. This was not a question 
of men, but of actions—not of heads of 
a Party, but of their subordinates—and 
it was on this basis that it must be dis- 
cussed. Bya reference to the Registrar 
General’s Return, it would be seen that 
at the beginning of January, 1865, the 
cold was some nights intense, being 
several degrees below freezing-point ; 
and such was the position of the prisoner 
at whom hon. Members behind the 
Treasury Bench had laughed when he 
had brought the matter forward. Well, 
he asked the Committee was there any- 
thing unreasonable in demanding that 
during the winter the room should be 
warmed to a temperature of at least 60 


t degrees Fahrenheit? What was it the 


House wanted? Did it want to punish 
these people? This was not the object 
in view. All that was wanted was that 
they should be prevented from commit- 
ting crime. So long as they had a man 
within the four walls of a prison that 
was all, so far as the prevention of crime 
was concerned, that could be required. 
He appealed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary in no contro- 
versial spirit on this point. He did not 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
was not a humane man. He should be 
very sorry to accuse the right hon. Gen- 
tleman of inhumanity ; but he must add 
that he should be bound to accuse him of 
inhumanity if he did not pay attention to 
the representations now made to him, and 
see that under his administration men 
should not, as under previous administra- 














tions, be done to death. [* Question !’] 
Hon. Members called “‘ Question! ’’ He 
assured those hon. Gentlemen that he was 
not to be put down by cries of ‘“ Ques- 
tion !”? when he was speaking of a matter 
affecting the health, and even the lives, 
of a number of unfortunate men who 
might be sent to prison under this Bill. 
Was it not the duty of the right hon. 
Gentleman to guard himself by some 
such regulations as were proposed in 
this Amendment against atrocities which, 
although they might be perpetrated in 
complete ignorance on his part, would, 
nevertheless, be perpetrated under his 
responsibility. As he should have the 
opportunity of speaking on another 
Amendment, he did not propose to say 
anything more at the present moment, 
except to suggest to the Committee that 
this was a serious question, and that it 
would not only be a graceful, but also a 
humane and proper act, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would consent to adjourn at 
that juncture the further discussion of 
this part of the clause. They had now 
gone through more than half of the day, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman would 
break off at once, and come down to the 
House to-morrow with a code of regu- 
lations dealing with this part of the 
subject in a manner that would be 
satisfactory to the Committee, a great 
advantage would be gained. For his 
own part, he (Mr. O’Connor) would not 
be satisfied until he saw some further 
code of regulations 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not in Order. He is speaking to 
an Amendment he has given Notice of 
his intention to move. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR begged par- 
don, as he believed he was transgress- 
ing in the manner pointed out. What 
he wished to suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman was that he should postpone 
the discussion on this Amendment for 
the present; and he could assure the 
Chief Secretary, on the part of his 
Friends and himself, that he would not 
be losing a moment’s time should the 
right hon. Gentleman propose rules in 
accordance with the proposal before the 
Committee. Such a course would not 





have the effect of delaying the progress 
of the Bill for an instant; and he mustadd 
that his hon. Friends and himself were 
determined to have this subject fully dis- 
cussed, so that atrocities, which rivalled 
those of the darkest days of English and 
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Irish history, might not be committed in 
future. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the Amendment 
asked for the provision of suitable rooms, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary would not accept it, because he 
said the persons to be arrested under 
the Bill must be treated as ordinary 
prisoners awaiting trial were treated 
now. Now, he (Mr. Leamy) had looked 
through the rules for the treatment of 
prisoners awaiting their trial, and he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
that was the treatment he meant? [Mr. 
W. E. Forster: Yes.| That being so, 
he wished to know what the right hon. 
Gentleman had to say to this? One of 
the rules provided that a prisoner might 
occupy, on payment of a small sum 
fixed by the Prisons Board, a suitable 
room or cell. Now, some of the priconers 
to be arrested might, and pr»! ably 
would, be men who were not ccarning 
more than 9s. or 10s. a week, and they 
could hardly be expected to pay for this 
accommodation, for while they were in 
gaol their families would have to go to 
the workhouse, and it would be impos- 
sible for such persons to take advantage 
of specially prepared cells. This being 
so, he felt that he had very strong 
ground for supporting the Amendment ; 
because, even if there were objections 
to that part of the Amendment which 
provided fora boarded floor, there could 
be no objection to providing suitable 
cells. The right hon. Gentleman might 
say that prisoners could have such rooms 
by paying for them; but surely it was 
intolerable that aman who was possibly 
innocent should be compelled to pay for 
suitable accommodation while in gaol. 
Where, he asked were the prisoners to 
get the money from? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
not stated whether the Visiting Com- 
mittee could dispense with these pay- 
ments, and if they had no such power at 
present, there was nothing in this Bill 
directing that they should exercise it. 
Under these circumstances, he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
was willing to make any concessions at 
all to hon. Gentlemen on that (the Op- 
position) side of the House? When the 
Bill had been read a second time, they 
certainly thought they would have a 
reasonable chance of passing suitable 
Amendments in Committee; and he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, was it 
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not reasonable that, when it was pro- 
posed to take a man from his home on 
suspicion, and the possibility of his being 
innocent was recognized, he should have 
decent accommodation during the period 
of his detention? He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would see his way to 

iving his assent to the Amendment. 

Mr. DALY said, hethoughtit quite rea- 
sonable to ask that the Amendment rela- 
ting to the treatment of prisoners should 
be postponed. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Attorney General 
for Ireland had referred to the Prisons 
Act, of which Sections 13 and 57 related 
to this question. He (Mr. Daly) had 
looked at both those clauses, and had 
found that the 13th gave power to make 
rules, while Section 57 set forth that 
those rules must be subject to certain 
conditions. He had been to the Library 
and looked at the rules framed under 
that Act and laid on the Table of the 
House two or three years ago; and he 
put it to Her Majesty’s Government 
that there would be a great saving of 
time if they would concede that hon. 
Members on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House had a right to be reason- 
ably satisfied that the prisoners to be de- 
tained in custody under this Bill should 
be benevolently treated. One important 
point was as to who were the persons 
who had to see how these prison rules 
were carried out? Were they to be the 
Visiting Justices, or the Local Prison 
Board? It was important that the 
House should have a satisfactory assur- 
ance that it should be compulsory upon 
those who held the position of Visiting 
Justices, or whatever else they might be 
called, that they should be compelled to 
order a certain state of things which 
could not be prescribed by the rules un- 
less they were directed by that House. 
If he were satisfied that under the pri- 
son rules reasonable precautions would 
be taken for the health and comfort of 
those who would be incarcerated, he 
should not be one of those who would 
take up the time of the Committee in 
arguing for the adoption of Amendments 
placed on the Paper with regard to the 
treatment of prisoners. He appealed to 
the right hon. Gentleman either at once 
to put in the hands of hon. Members 
rules that might be read side by side 
with the Amendments, or to postpone 
the Amendments bearing on this ques- 
tion until they could have the oppor- 
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tunity of examining the rules. He put 
it to the right hon. Gentleman on two 
grounds—first, on the ground of huma- 
nity; and, secondly, on the ground of say- 
ing time. There was no Irish Repre- 
sentative on that side of the House who 
would not—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is not keeping to the Amendment, but 
speaking on other questions altogether 
wide of it. 

Mr. DALY said, he desired to confine 
himself to the Question before the Com- 
mittee, and he wished to refer to that 
part of the Amendment providing that 
the cells should be heated to 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit; but if he was not allowed 
to urge the wording of the rules on this 
matter as a reason for the postponement 
of the argument, he must submit to the 
direction of the Chairman. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
could not have been in the House when 
this point was first submitted to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, and when I explained that it was 
impossible to postpone the consideration 
of these Amendments unless Progress 
was reported. 

Mr. DALY said, he was not aware of 
that ruling on the part of the Chairman. 
Keeping to the Amendment before the 
Committee, he thought it commended 
itself to the humanity of the Committee. 
Many of the prisoners might suffer from 
disease and bronchial affections. It 
might be said, in reply to this, that the 
doctors would order these persons to be 
sent to the Infirmary; but he asked the 
Committee whether they had heard the 
statement of the hon. Member for Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry), from which 
they must be painfully cognizant of the 
fact that prisoners were sometimes sub- 
jected to great hardships, and that the 
Government would be morally guilty if 
they neglected to take precautions for 
the health and comfort of those who 
would be arrested under the Act. He 
held that it was not an unreasonable re- 
quest to make to the Government that 
persons immured under the Bill should 
occupy suitable rooms with boarded 
floors, and heated in winter to a tempe- 
rature of not less than 60 degrees Fah- 
renheit. What practical objection, he 
asked, could be made to this? Her 
Majesty’s Government had the selection 
of the prisons, which were their own, 
and would not necessarily be obliged to 

















lodge a man in the prison of the district 
in which he might be arrested. [Mr. 
W. E. Forster: Hear, hear!] The 
Chief Secretary said ‘‘ Hear, hear!” to 
this. Then, why did he not consent to 
the Amendment, or offer some really 
practical objection to it, or propose an 
Amendment of hisown? Reference had 
been made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Meath to the concrete floors of 
prison cells. He (Mr. Daly) believed that 
the use of cocoa-nut matting on those 
floors would be of great utility. Granting 
that the power of detention would be 
deterrent from crime, or might be ap- 
plied as a punishment for past crime, 
he did not see how, to secure these ob- 
jects, it would be necessary to send a 
man out of gaol an invalid for life, or 
else feet-foremost in a coffin. He should 
like to know what practical objection 
there was to the Amendment? If a man 
were arrested in Cork and the prison 
were found not to afford the accommo- 
dation necessary for his health, he could 
be transferred to Mountjoy or some 
other gaol in the country; and he did 
not think that he and other hon. Mem- 
bers were unnecessarily taking up the 
time of the House in thus pleading the 
cause of humanity. 

Mr. HERMON said, the question of 
the treatment of untried prisoners was 
not an unimportant one, and the more 
he looked at it the more convinced he 
was that the Bill must ultimately come 
to the stage called the Report. He be- 
lieved there had been an endeavour to 
avoid that stage; but ho thought they 
were losing a deal of time at present 
that might be more profitably devoted 
to other parts of the Bill, and that might 
be so used if it were only understood 
that hon. Members from Ireland would 
have dan opportunity on the Report of 
raising, and possibly justly raising, 
these questions as to the treatment of 
prisoners. It might easily happen that, 
through mistaken identity or some other 
cause, innocent men might be arrested 
and detained ; and he thought it unrea- 
sonable that the whole time of the Com- 
mittee should be taken up on these mat- 
ters when the Government, by agreeing 
to the stage of Report, might get on with 
the rest of the Bill without sacrificing any 
principle as to what ought to be done in 
the treatment of untried prisoners. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the Committee had been confining 
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itself too much to arrests in prescribed 
districts, and had lost sight of the first 
part of the Bill, which was a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act all over Ire- 
land on account of treason or treason- 
able practices. It was clear that the 
Government would arrest a great many 
persons on these grounds, for whoever 
they thought they had reason to sus- 
pect of treason or treasonable practices 
they would apprehend. When the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended in 
1866-7, according to a high authority, 
700 persons were arrested. Well, it 
would be obviously unjust, and of a 
rigour unbecoming in any Government, 
particularly in a Liberal Government, 
for them to treat prisoners suspected of 
these offences in exactly the same manner 
as prisoners awaiting trial. These 
persons would not be waiting their trial 
at all; they would never be tricd. A 
great many of them would, no doubt, 
be reasonably suspected; but they 
would belong altogether to a class of life 
which could not be properly dealt with. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
before the Committee is with regard to 
a— 

‘* Suitable room especially fitted for such per- 
sons, with a boarded floor, and suitably warmed 
in winter to a temperature of not less than 60 
degrees Fahrenheit.” 

All general observations outside that 
Amendment are irrelevant. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, what he had been saying was that 
persons arrested under the first part of 
the Bill, whom they had reason to be- 
lieve would be very numerous, or the 
Government would not otherwise have 
asked for a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, had a right to be treated 
differently to prisoners awaiting trial. 
No one would contradict that; and he 
would, therefore, suggest that before the 
Report the Chief Secretary should give 
the matter his careful consideration, for 
he did not think that amid the innumer- 
able matters that had attracted the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention this subject 
had been fairly weighed. No doubt, 
hon. Members would be satisfied if the 
right hon. Gentleman would investigate 
the matter, and arrange that the prison 
rules should not apply in the case of 
persons not awaiting their trial, but de- 
tained on suspicion. 

Cotonrt BARNE said, he would 
venture, on the other hand, to remind 
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the Chief Secretary that if he made the 
cells too comfortable for the prisoners, 
he would be encouraging people to the 
commission of treasonable acts. They 
would have every ruffian in Ireland en- 
deavouring to get suspected of high 
treason in order to get into these cells, if 
they were made as comfortable as was 
proposed. The object of putting a man 
in prison was to punish him, and deter 
others from the commission of crime; 
and if the Committee was not careful it 
would defeat that object. 

Dr. CAMERON considered that the 
treatment of prisoners arrested under 
the Act was the most important question 
that could come before the Committee, 
and he did not wonder at the Irish 
Members desiring to be heard on the 
subject. Many hon. Members in the 
House had seen a Paper giving a corre- 
spondence with Dr. Macdonald as to 
the arrests under the last Act of this 
sort; but the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber who had just sat down could not 
have seen it, otherwise he would not 
have adopted such a heartless tone. 
Feeling, as he did, on this particular 
matter, a few days ago he had made it 
his business to acquaint himself with the 
facts. He had studied the prison rules, 
and he had found that those for untried 
prisoners, under which category pri- 
soners arrested under the Act would be 
brought, were very humane, and, in fact, 
went a long way in the direction that 
was desired. But, as had been pointed 
out by hon. Gentlemen opposite, these 
rules enabled untried prisoners to supply 
themselves with a few little luxuries at 
their own expense ; and it seemed to him 
that while the country was justified in 
shutting up characters held to be dan- 
gerous without bringing them to trial, 
it was not justified in inflicting upon 
them any unnecessary punishment, and 
in refusing to them privileges which 
were allowed to untried prisoners. He 
could understand the Chief Secretary 
resisting Amendments, because, as they 
allknew, any Amendment would involve 
another stage—the Report; but let the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, or the Home Secretary, pledge 
himself to introduce some amendment 
in the prison rules to enable the autho- 
rities to supply these little luxuries to 
p or people arrested under the Act who 
were unable to purchase them for them- 
selves. There was no question of safe 
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custody or dangerous communication 
with the outside world in this. They 
gave the man with money certain luxu- 
ries; and he could notsee why theyshould 
not, to a moderate extent, give these 
luxuries to the man who, whilst he was 
in custody, could not pay for them. It 
would be good policy to do so, and surely 
this nation would not grudge a few extra 
pounds in order to avoid the infliction of 
all unnecessary hardship. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the ques- 
tion was likely to become one of Order, 
as he had already spoken on the sub- 
ject ; but, probably, there were some hon. 
Members present now who were not in 
the House when he made his explana- 
tion before, and he felt sure he could 
remove a great deal of the objection 
which seemed to exist in some of their 
minds as to this part of the Bill. He 
could not accept the Amendment, for it 
went too much into detail, and would 
bind the Committee to make a special 
rule, which it was hardly their work to 
do. Heshould be very glad, when they 
came to the next Amendment, to fully 
explain—and he hoped it would be to a 
larger House—the mode in which they 
intended to treat these prisoners. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN hoped the Com- 
mittee would not dissent from this very 
reasonable Amendment, for, if it did, he 
should be driven to conclude that the 
Committee would not accept any Amend- 
ment, however just. In the interest of 
humanity alone, he would ask them to 
give this proposal their favourable con- 
sideration. Perhaps the Committee 
were not aware that in 19 cases out of 
20 the only accommodation prisoners 
under this Act would have—particularly 
in county prisons—would be a cell 7 feet 
wide by about 13 or 14 feet long, and 
that they would have to remain in it for 
224 hours out of the 24. As for the 
temperature in winter, the cold in the 
cells was more intense than in the out- 
side air, owing to the draught that was 
sent through for ventilation. There 
was a 4-inch pipe running across the 
cell, and he had known prisoners to 
sit on it for hours with their hands 
against it for warmth. In 1867, 
several men whom he knew were 
sent to these prisons, and after being 
incarcerated eight or nine months they 
came out with rheumatic pains that 
never left them for the rest of their 
lives. There was some satisfactory at- 
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tempt made to warm the cells in the 
Mountjoy Prison, but in the county gaols 
there was little or no attempt, the pipes, 
with partly heated water in them, 
being of no use whatever. All that 
was asked for, for the people who would 
be arrested under the Bill, was a suitable 
room warmed at a proper temperature. 
Amongst the other hardships that per- 
sons had had to suffer in these county 
prisons was that of not being allowed to 
speak to each other—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Member that that part of the 
Question is not referred to in the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he would 
not go further into it. The Chief Se- 
cretary said that the Amendment went 
too much into detail. He could not see 
how it could be going too much into 
detail to ask the Government to take 
some interest in the treatment of the un- 
fortunate prisoners, and to see that they 
had proper cells, that the cells were pro- 
perly heated, and that the people would 
not be left to get rheumatic pains that 
would stick to them for the rest of their 
lives. 

Mr. CAINE was satisfied that there 
was a strong feeling on this subject 
amongst the English constituencies. 
He did not forget that his Friend the 
hon. Member for Mayo, in 1866 or 1867, 
was arrested under a Coercion Bill, in 
Dublin, by two policemen ; that he was 
not told why he was arrested; that his 
dietary in gaol consisted of. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Gentleman that the question of 
dietary is not included in the Amendment. 

Mr. CAINE did not wish to go fur- 
ther into the matter than to express a 
desire, that he believed was felt by the 
various constituencies of England, that 
every indulgence should be shown to 
the men arrested under this Act. 

Masor NOLAN said, there was an- 
other reason why these prisoners should 
be treated better than untried prisoners, 
and that was that they would be in gaol 
for a much longer period. Owing to 
the discomforts experienced by untried 
soldiers, it was provided in the Army 
Discipline Act that soldiers should not 
be kept more than 14 days without trial ; 
but under this Bill men would not be 
kept 14 days, but a year and a-half with- 
out trial. Then, hon. Members were, 
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state of prisons in Ireland at the 
present time, owing to the operation of 
the recent Act dealing with those esta- 
blishments. Under the Prisons Act the 
county prisons had been taken over by 
the Government; but many of them 
were very imperfect and unfitted with 
the modern improvements, although the 
modern rules applied to them. Men 
imprisoned in these places would not ex- 
perience that indulgence and laxity and 
forbearance—say as to obtaining warmth 
and getting exercise—which they would 
get in larger Government gaols. They 
would not have the benefit of the im- 
proved appliances for warming the cells, 
nor the benefit of the new rules as to 
personal contact. The state of the 
county prisons imperatively demanded 
that they should enter into some such 
details as the hon. Member for Kildare 
had brought forward in his Amend- 
ment. He did not say that some of the 
Government prisons were not in very 
good order; but the ordinary county 
gaols, that were now Imperial gaols, 
were such that great cruelty would be 
inflicted on the prisoners unless some 
provision of this kind were inserted in 
the Bill. An hon. Member who had 
lately spoken seemed to think that 
hardly any treatment could be too severe 
for these persons taken up on suspicion, 
and that no special rule should be made 
forthem. Well, it was quite possible that 
prisoners might be subject to officials— 
county magistrates and gaolers—of the 
same views as the hon. Member, and 
unless they could tie them down to 
special and definite rules, they might 
see repeated some of those things the 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van) had described ; they might see men 
coming out of prison crippled and in- 
jured for life. He did not think that, 
after this Coercion Bill was forgotten, 
and they had got a good Land Bill, and 
Ireland had settled down, it would be 
desirable that they should have me- 
morials going round the country, keep- 
ing the hardships and the sufferings of 
certain individuals fresh in the recollec- 
tion of the people. 

Coroner COLTHURST did not 
think the Government would find diffi- 
culty in properly treating the better class 
of prisoners who might be arrested on 
suspicion of treason; but he feared that 
such men as small farmers and labourers 
who might be taken up, would not have 
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much comfort unless measures were 
taken to provide them gratuitously with 
those things which untried prisoners 
who were better off could purchase for 
themselves. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR thought 
the Amendment an eminently reasonable 
one, and could not understand why tho 
Government should refuse to entertain 
it. In order to see how reasonable it 
was, it was necessary first of all to con- 
sider who the men were for whom this 
provision was stipulated, and what was 
their offence. A man to be arrested 
must not necessarily be suspected of 
high treason, treason-felony or treason- 
able practices ; but he might be taken 
up because he was declared to be sus- 
pected of being accessory to inciting to 
the writing of a threatening letter. 
Such a man might be put in prison 
for 18 months and it was merely 
asked that if such a person were to be 
kept in gaol for such a period, that he 
should be treated with some humanity. 
The Chief Secretary had referred them 
to prison rules passed in the year 1877, 
and had evidently thought that these 
were sufficient to meet the case. What 
did these rules prove? That the Visit- 
ing Committee of a prison might permit 
any untried prisoner, on payment of a 
small sum fixed by the general prison 
law, to occupy a suitable room or cell 
specially fitted and furnished with suit- 
able bedding and other articles in addi- 
tion to, or different from, those furnished 
for ordinary cells. But who were the 
men who might be imprisoned on suspi- 
cion of having been concerned in inciting 
someone to write threatening letters? 
In a great many cases they would be 
men whose absence from their homes 
necessarily involved their families in 
ruin. They would have no means at 
all; the very fact of putting them in 
prison depriving them of all means of 
earning anything. It was a mere 
mockery to say that these people, if they 
furnished the funds, should have a little 
extra bedding, or some other little com- 
forts, for it would be absolutely impos- 
sible for them to produce a farthing. 
Again, according to the regulations 
which the Chief Secretary had fallen 
back upon, the beds of such prisoners 
were to be made, and the rooms swept 
and cleansed-—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
cannot travel beyond the Amendment 
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before the Committee, which has refer- 
ence to a suitable room for a prisoner. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Quite 
so, and the Amendment proposed that 
the room should be suitably fitted. Well, 
he maintained that a room to be suitably 
fitted for such persons should he kept in 
a state of cleanliness. According to 
these rules—which the Chief Secretary 
was in Order in referring to, but which, 
it seemed, it was not for him (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) to deal with—a prisoner could 
be dispensed from cleaning his own cell, 
and making his own bed, and performing 
such unaccustomed tasks and offices on 
payment of a sum to be fixed by the 
Prisons Board. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: When the right 
hon. Gentleman referred to these rules 
and details, I explained to him that he 
was out of Order; but it seemed that he 
was only complying with the desire of 
the Committee to have information on 
these matters. The hon. Member is 
now clearly out of Order in referring to 
them. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
bowed to the Chairman’s ruling, but 
must admit that he did not understand 
it. This cell or room that was allowed 
to a man, and was to be made suitable 
for him, ought to be such that he could 
remain in it without any unreasonable 
amount of suffering. It was necessary 
in the case of all prisoners that they 
should be allowed some exercise, and in 
certain cases prisoners were allowed to 
exercise separately 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Member to discontinue his speech 
if he continues to go through these 
rules, which have no reference to the 
Amendment under discussion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was desirous of adhering closely to the 
terms of the Amendment, and it had 
appeared to him that he was not travel- 
ling beyond the ground actually covered 
by that Amendment in pointing out what 
he conceived to be essential in order to 
render these rooms “suitable” for the 
occupation of the persons detained in 
them. However, as he was not allowed 
to do that, he would no longer follow 
that line. The room, to be made “ suit- 
able,’? must be furnished and have all 
the necessary utensils, which must be 
kept clean by the officials, for it cer- 
tainly would not be ‘suitable’ for the 
prisoner to attend to them. As to the 
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temperature of the room, it was plain 
that nothing could be more reasonable 
than the Amendment. Everyone must 
know that after the exercise a man ob- 
tained in free life, during his detention 
in prison his vitality became very mate- 
rially lowered, and that heat was a great 
deal more essential to him than to a per- 
son under different circumstances. The 
Chairman would know, perhaps, better 
than any man in the House, how neces- 
sary 60 degrees of heat was to the health 
of a person in confinement. He trusted 
the Government would give the Com- 
mittee an assurance on this subject— 
something they could take hold of and 
challenge him on hereafter if necessary. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE said, there was a 
strong feeling in the House as to the 
manner in which these prisoners were to 
be treated. On all sidesit was admitted 
that men apprehended under the Act, 
whether guilty or not guilty, should be 
treated with great consideration. He 
wished to point out that it was no use 
whatever the Committee accepting the 
Amendment, because, after all, the 
question really depended upon the course 
of action which the Government would 
take, and the strong protection which 
the prisoners would have would be the 
power of hon. Members in the House 
to raise the whole question as to the 
way in which persons arrested were 
treated, and the fact that the Press 
was unfettered by the Bill. They 
had discussed this matter at such 
length, that it appeared to him the 
time had now arrived when they should 
go to a division. He could not con- 
ceive that it would do the prisoners 
much good to insert words in the Bill 
which, after all, if they wished to over- 
ride the wishes of the House, the Go- 
vernment could set aside. The safety of 
the prisoners would be in the hands of 
the Government, the conduct of the Go- 
vernment could be brought before the 
House, and condemnation could be 
passed upon it which would soon upset 
those who had acted wrongfully. There 
was nothing the people of England took 
a stronger interest in than the treatment 
of these semi-political prisoners; but 
they were anxious for the Bill to pass 
in order that other important measures 
might be proceeded with. 

Mr. DILLON said, the arguments 
which had been put forward just now 
proved most distinctly the absolute ne- 
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cessity of this Amendment, because an 
hon. Member had stood up and said that 
the House took an interest in the treat- 
ment of the prisoners in Ireland, and that 
there was nothing they would be more 
jealous of than the conduct of the Go- 
vernment with regard to these pri- 
soners. At the present moment there 
were fully 20 of his constituents in the 
county gaol receiving the most barbarous 
treatment. Would the hon. Member 
support him if he brought their case un- 
der the notice of the House? Or would 
the hon. Member and his Friends shout 
him down when he attempted to prove 
that these 20 respectable persons were 
detained in prison for no justifiable 
cause ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
must confine himself strictly to the 
Amendment before the House. 

Mr. DILLON said, that in excuse for 
what he was saying he would state that 
he was answering an argument which 
the Chairman had allowed an hon. 
Member to use to prove that the Amend- 
ment was not necessary. The hon. 
Member had said that this House took 
a jealous interest in the treatment of 
prisoners in Ireland, and he (Mr. Dillon) 
was endeavouring to prove that they did 
not take any interest at all in the matter. 
However, he would pass over that line 
of argument, since the Chairman had 
ruled it out of Order. The chief argu- 
ment relied on by the Government for 
resisting the Amendment was that it was 
not wise or necessary to go into too 
many details as to the treatment of pri- 
soners. Well, it was his opinion, on 
the contrary, that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to go into the most minute and 
particular details. What he regretted 
to have to state, but what was perfectly 
well known in Ireland, was that the 
Act would be made use of for the 
purpose of inflicting vengeance on 
the Land Leaguers. They would be 
put in prison by the most petty 
persecution possible under a Liberal 
Administration, and no rules would be 
sufficient to protect them from the petty 
vengeance which the men with whom 
they had been at war for so many 
months would endeavour to inflict on 
them. He had proof that such was 
the temper of the Irish magistrates. 
[‘‘Order!”] He was endeavouring to 
show that these minute regulations were 
necessary for the protection of the pri- 
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soners against the magistrates. Was 
not that the Question? Ifthe magistrates 
were humane men, who were only anxi- 
ous to do justice, he, for one, would not 
think it necessary to support such an 
Amendment; but it was because he had 
no confidence in their mercy towards the 
prisoners, and because he believed that 
they would endeavour to take vengeance 
that he thought such proposals were 
necessary. At this moment, the magis- 
trates were doing that particular thing 
which he was afraid they would do 
under this Act. This morning he had 
received letters of complaint from men 
who had been placed in prison, who 
were allowed only one hour for exercise 
out of the 24 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the Committee that this Bill is one of 
urgency; and that, under Rules spe- 
cially framed, I am bound to keep hon. 
Members closely to the Amendment 
under consideration. I have already, 
several times, explained what is the 
Question before the Committee. 

Mr. DILLON said, that what he was 
endeavouring to show was that, under 
the present rules, it was within the 
power of the magistrates to give a man 
only one hour out of the 24 for exercise. 

Tuzt CHAIRMAN: The question of 
exercise is not within this Amendment. 

Mr. DILLON said, he was coming 
to the argument that, therefore, it was 
the more necessary that the cell in which 
the prisoner was confined should be kept 
at a such a temperature that it would 
keep life in him—that he should not be 
killed in a week. It was possible to 
turn this Bill into an engine for killing 
and murdering men. He was talking 
about things that were happening in 
Treland every day. Hehad a particular 
friend who was apprehended some time 
time ago, and put into one of these very 
prisons which would be used under the 
Act. It was four days before he could 
see his friend, being refused admission. 
The prisoner, he subsequently learnt, 
was, in the depth of winter and while 
the snow was on the ground, kept with- 
out any means of warming himself what- 
ever ; and it was not alone there was no 
warmth in the cell, but the walls were 
running with water. That man was 
Michael Davitt, and the treatment nearly 
killed him. It was three months before 
he got well again after his short impri- 
sonment ; and, for some time, he (Mr. 
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Dillon), as a medical man, was seriously 
alarmed for his ultimate recovery. If 
an incarceration of this kind could put 
in imminent peril—as he would pledge 
his honour it did—the life of his friend, 
an untried prisoner, was he not entitled 
to appeal to the House that they should 
give some assurance that the hundreds 
and thousands of persons they were now 
going to put into prison should be se- 
cured against similar punishment ? The 
Chief Secretary, if he wished to be 
honest in this matter, should, at all 
events, see that in every prison the pri- 
soners should have the means of warm- 
ing themselves. The county prisons 
were left to get what warmth the sum- 
mer sun would give, and to soak in all 
the wet of an Irish winter; and were 
hon. Members to have nothing to trust 
to but the mercy of the magistrates or 
the Governors of the prisons? In con- 
clusion, he would ask the Chief Secre- 
tary whether he would permit a com- 
mittee of the friends of the prisoners in 
Ireland to visit the prisons and report 
uponthem? [‘Oh!’] Yes, he had no 
faith in the visits of the enemies of 
the prisoners, of the men who hated and 
were determined to have vengeance on 
them. Hon. Members jeered at the 
suggestion that a committes of the 
friends of prisoners should be appointed 
to visit the prisons, because they knew 
they could not and dared not allow such 
a committee to go round. 

Lorp EDWARD CAVENDISH had 
no doubt he was expressing the opinion 
of 99-100ths of hon. Members when 
he stated that they deeply regretted the 
necessity for any Coercion Bill, and were 
anxious that the persons who might be 
arrested should be treated with every 
consideration. It appeared that hon. 
Members opposite entirely ignored the 
words that fell from the Chief Secretary 
a few minutes ago. [Mr. Bracar: Of 
course we do.] ‘Ihe right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated, in the most straightfor- 
ward manner, that as soon as he had 
liberty to do so he would: introduce 
words into the Bill to ensure prisoners 
being treated in as humane a manner 
as possible; and that assurance the 
Committee ought toaccept. He trusted 
the Amendment would not be pressed to 
a division. 

Mr. METGE did not doubt the kindly 
feelings of the noble Lord (Lord Edward 
Cavendish), but kindly feelings would not 
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do alone in this matter; they must have 
some actual details, for the prisons in 
Treland were in exactly the same condi- 
tion as they were when the enormities 
to which reference had been made were 
committed. In Mountjoy Prison, at the 
present moment, there were cells only 
6 feet square, and surely these were 
unfit for the residence of the people 
likely to be crowded into them under 
this Act. The late Dr. O’Leary, who was 
an hon. Member of this House, had, in 
an affidavit, declared that the treatment 
to which prisoners were subjected in gaol 
had hastened their decease. The cells 
were so small that the prisoners had 
been obliged to go to the ventilator to 
get breath to keep up vitality ; and, 
under the circumstances, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for Tipperary that a 
committee, say of county or borough 
Members, should be appointed to in- 
spect and report upon the condition of 
the prisons. The Chief Secretary had 
said that he did not seek to punish any 
persons; and if that were so, and the 
Government really did not wish to tor- 
ture their prisoners, they would see that 
suitable rooms and suitable warmth and 
ventilation were provided. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
Government had told them that all they 
wanted was the detention of these pri- 
soners, so that they might not be the 
means of creating disturbance ; that they 
did not want to inflict punishment. If 
this were so, it was most important that 
they should show the country they could 
accept the Amendment in principle, and 
were prepared to provide suitable rooms 
for the prisoners. He would remind the 
Government that this country was almost 
unique in its treatment of prisoners under 
detention ; that in most other countries, 
such persons were simply detained in cus- 
tody and no more, being allowed all the 
comforts they enjoyed at home. It was 
clear that, in order to obtain the greatest 
security for the proper treatment of 
prisoners, the Committee must go into 
detail to some extent; and the Irish 
Members were entitled to contend that, 
unless they had these details clearly set 
out in the clauses of the Bill, the inten- 
tions of the Government—which he sup- 
posed to be good natured and kindly— 
would not be carried out. They wanted 


definite rules to bind not the Govern- 
ment themselves, notthe Chief Secretary, 
but the prison officials, who often treated 
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the men under their charge as enemies. 
He would urge upon the right hon. 
Gentleman to accept the Amendment, at 
least, in principle, to show the people of 
Ireland there was no intention of repeat- 
ing the bad treatment of prisoners of 
former years which had led to such ill 
feeling amongst the whole population of 
that country. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS would like to 
ask this Question of the Law Officers of 
Ireland—namely, whether there was any 
difference between the cells in which 
prisoners awaiting trial were confined 
and those allotted to convicted criminals; 
and, if so, in which class of cell persons 
arrested under this Act would be de- 
tained ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) could not give 
the exact details; but it might not be 
superfluous to mention that the distine- 
tion between the cells in which convicted 
persons were imprisoned, and those in 
which persons awaiting trial were de- 
tained, was clearly laid down by Par- 
liament in the Prisons Act. In the case 
of persons awaiting trial, it was laid 
down that their confinement should be 
as little as possible oppressive, due re- 
gard being only had to their safe custody. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Answer the 
Question. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said the Prisons 
Board had authority to make certain 
rules to carry out the intention of the 
Act. The provisions of the Prisons Act 
had been much discussed in Parliament 
in 1877, and the broad distinction 
there laid down between the treatment 
of tried and untried prisoners was, if 
he recollected rightly, largely owing to 
the exertions of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), who 
took considerable interest in the matter; 
and, no doubt, that hon. Member had 
very carefully examined the prison 
rules carrying out that distinction which 
had been lying on the Table since 
1878 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman is travelling 
altogether beyond the Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I rise to 
Order. The Attorney General for Ire- 
land has not answered the Question put 
to him. 

Mr. RITCHIE should like to hear the 
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tion. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had told them a great deal about 
tried and untried prisoners ; but he had 
not said in what category the prisoners 
detained under this Act would be placed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: They will be 
treated as prisoners awaiting trial. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, the question 
was distinctly put, whether prisoners 
awaiting trial and prisoners under this 
Act would be put into the same cells ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said they would. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, if the 
Visiting Committees proposed were to 
examine these places —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out, 
_ before the hon. Member begins his 
speech, that ‘‘ Visiting Committee” is 
not within the Amendment at all. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he thought 
he was at liberty to refer to what other 
hon. Members had spoken of. The prison 
rules to which allusion had been made 
had been considered by the House in 
1878, and anyone who was in the House 
at that time would remember what an 
immense amount of time their discussion 
took. Hesaw no reason why persons 
taken up under this Act should be 
treated any differently to persons await- 
ing their trial. 

Mr. BYRNE said, the question of 
the suitability of the rooms was a very 
important one, and he was glad to see 
that humanity had not departed from 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House. With regard to the prison 
rules, what the Committee had to do 
was to consider, not what the rules in- 
tended, but the facts as they existed at 
the present time, and as they had been 
stated by the hon. Member for Tippe- 
rary. As to this suitability, if any 
hon. Gentleman on the Ministerial or 
Conservative side of the House was 
going to lodge any member of his 
family, or his horses or dogs, in a new 
habitation, the question whether that 
habitation was suitable or not would be 
very carefully considered by him. Yet, 
according to the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary, the room in which a particular 
friend of his had been imprisoned was 
not only damp and cold, but water was 
absolutely to be seen coursing down the 
walls. Would any hon. Member on 
either side of the House like to be con- 
fined in a room of this kind? The prison 
rules might not apply to cases that were 
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likely to occur under this Bill, and the 
Government, he considered, were bound 
to give a reply, ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No,” to the 
question whether they would or not. 
But, further, if they were going to keep 
suspected persons in gaol for 18 months, 
the places in which they were confined 
should not only be suitable, but pro- 
perly fitted, and so appointed that the 
prisoners could leave them in a state of 
health, and not in acrippled condition 
and with shattered constitutions. He 
did not go the length of saying that 
Turkey carpets should be put in their 
rooms, but he would go the length of 
saying that suitable and decent furni- 
ture ought to be provided. 

Dr. COMMINS urged the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland to give a full expla- 
nation of the views of the Government 
on this matter, to satisfy the minds of 
hon. Members. It was said that all the 
Government wished to do was to seture 
persons who were considered to be dan- 
gerous, and that they were anxious to 
avoid giving unnecessary pain and an- 
noyance to these persons; but it de- 
pended upon the careful treatment these 
people received whether unnecessary 
pain was not inflicted on them. and whe- 
ther their lives were not shortened. He 
had had the advantage of going over 
several prisons in England and Ireland 
—not under such advantageous circum- 
stances as some of his hon. Friends— 
namely, as a prisoner, but as a looker- 
on—and he had found that the cells in 
which the tried and the untried pri- 
soners were detained were identically 
the same. They were of a certain size, 
the prison regulations fixing how long 
and narrow they were to be, and what 
was to be the minimum height; and, so 
far as his experience was concerned, 
these places were of the regulation size 
all through the Three Kingdoms. Un- 
tried prisoners were allowed this little 
relaxation—they were allowed to gather 
together in one place for the purpose of 
working, for they were allowed to work, 
and could even subject themsélves to 
hard labour if they thought fit. The 
floors of these prisons—all of which, he 
believed, were the same—were made of 
stone, and everyone knew that, in such 
a climate as that of Ireland, a room with 
a stone floor was a very uncomfortable 
place. The prisoner had not even a bed to 
liedown upon. There was a bench sur- 
rounding thecell, a mattress about aninch 
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thick, and a single counterpane of prison 
manufacture. The rooms were cold, 
and to warm them fires might be lit ; but 
these, owing to the size of the cells and 
the defective ventilation, would consume 
the air which was necessary to enable 
the prisoner to breathe. The injuring 
of the ventilation, the diminution of the 
quantity of air necessary for people to 
breathe, would shorten the lives of the 
prisoners as surely as though they were 
served with continued small doses of 
arsenic. In order to obviate this, the 
Amendment provided that there should 
be different cells for tried and untried 
prisoners. In Ireland a person charged 
with crime must be brought to trial 
within three months, for the Quarter Ses- 
sions met every three months—in some 
instances, indeed, the Sessions were held 
twice in that period. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
hon. Member’s attention to the fact that 
he is going quite beyond the limits of 
the Amendment. 

Dr. COMMINS said, his desire was 
to keep, as closely as possible, to the 
question, and he was pointing out that 
this torture, this injury to the health of 
a person, could not last more than three 
months in the case of a person about to 
be tried for a crime; but in the case of a 
person arrested on suspicion under this 
Act it could last for 18 months. No 
matter how healthy a man might be 
when he was put in prison, if he were to 
remain 18 months in one of these cold 
cells, with nothing but a mattress an 
inch thick to lie upon, with nothing but 
a counterpane to cover him, he must 
come out with impaired health, perhaps 
crippled, or with a broken constitution. 

Mr.MACDONALD thought the Com- 
mittee was entitled to have a direct 
answer from the Government with re- 
gard to the cells in which these 
people were to be placed. It had been 
said that the tried and untried pri- 
soners would not be put in the same kind 
of cell; but there was no guarantee of 
that at the present time, and what gua- 
rantee could they have that any kind of 
cell would not be used for persons detained 
under the Act when the prisons became 
crowded? He would ask the Chief Se- 
cretary whether it was not the custom 
even now to put untried prisoners in the 
cells used for convicted criminals when 
the prisons were crowded; at any rate, 
until such time as better accommodation 
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could be provided? He thought the 
evasions they had had from the Govern- 
ment for a considerable time were such 
as to entitle him to say—although he 
did not wish to use a strong expression 
—that the Committee was being trifled 
with. [No, no!”] Hon. Gentlemen 
might say ‘‘ No!” but if they liked to 
hear discussions continued for two or 
three hours, when the Government could 
bring the matter to an end at once by 
giving a direct answer, he did not. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman also 
see that the cells had wooden floors, 
and not the miserable stone pavement ? 
The assurance that there would be 
wooden floors would, in some degree, 
lessen the prospective horror of the 
place. He thought that, considering 
that some of those now occupying those 
Benches might get a residency there as 
well as others, they ought to insist on 
this much being done. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, could 
he or could he not be allowed to answer 
these questions ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the right hon. 
Gentleman confines himself to a simple 
answer to Questions, no doubt the Com- 
mittee will extend an indulgence to him. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished that 
the hon. Member who spoke last had 
been in the Committee throughout the 
whole of the discussion. He was obliged 
to say rather more than simply ‘‘ Yes,” 
or ‘‘ No,”’ for that would not be a fair 
answer to the Questions. The hon. Mem- 
ber asked whether the cells of untried 
prisoners were similar to those used for 
unconvicted prisoners. [Mr. Macponap: 
Whether they are the same cells?] Of 
course, they were not the same cells, 
because there would not be two men in 
the cell together. He believed, how- 
ever, that according to the prison rules 
they generally were similar cells. As 
he had already stated, the Visiting Com- 
mittee must provide, having regard to 
the ordinary habits and conditions of 
life, on payment of a small sum, a suit- 
able room or cell specially fitted for such 
prisoners. If he had an opportunity of 
describing—but, of course, he was pre- 
vented by the Rules—he should have 
said he considered the adjective ‘‘small”’ 
ought to be reduced to the smallest pos- 
sible sum. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had said nothing 
about the boarded floor. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not undertake to say that boarded floors 
should be provided in every case. But 
merely to answer that Question without 
explanation would, perhaps, induce hon. 
Members to vote under a misappre- 
hension. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said he really must rise to Order. He 
asked the Chairman, had not the right 
hon. Gentleman done all that was per- 
mitted, and given a plain answer to a 
plain Question, and whether he was not 
now travelling beyond those limits ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question was 
also distinct with regard to boarded 
floors. If the Committee wish to hear 
an explanation, the right hon. Gentle- 
man is within his right. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he also 
had asked that matting might be put on 
the floors of the cells. 

Mr. CALLAN asked that there might 
be an answer from the Treasury Bench 
to the very fair Question of the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
as to boarded floors. It was not a very 
difficult Question. Given the measured 
length and breadth of each cell, any 
contractor could say what would be the 
cost of boarding; or, perhaps, the expe- 
rience of the First Commissioner of Works 
would enable him to give an estimate of 
the cost of covering each cell with 
1-inch boarding, if expense was the only 
consideration, for there certainly could 
be no objection on humanitarian grounds. 
If any Member would pay a visit to 
Pentonville or Clerkenwell, they would 
see for themselves and learn from the 
prisoners what these stone cells were. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought the direct 
charge of evasion made by the hon. 
Member for Stafford was well founded. 
A simple Question was asked a few 
hours ago, and during all the time since 
no direct reply had come from the Front 
Bench. These Amendments had never 
been met on their merits; but the Go- 
vernment had simply raised quibbles, 
and the result was that hon. Members 
who were in favour of the Amendments 
were forced to exhaust all the arguments 
they could think of. These Amendments, 
which would have been agreed to by any 
other Ministry 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is now speaking to some abstract 
proposition, and not to the Amendment 
before the Committee. 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, what he said bore 
exactly upon the Amendment before the 


Property (Ireland) Bit. 


Committee. This Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Kildare (Mr. Leahy) 
was of an exceedingly general nature, 
except in two particulars. The first 
objection raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who replied was that it went too 
much into detail. But in what way did 
it dothis? Itstated in the most general 
terms that there should be a suitable 
room suitably furnished. Then it said 
with regard to matters of detail, that the 
room should have a boarded floor; and 
the next matter of detail was that the 
temperature should be kept up to 60 
degrees. The right hon. Gentleman 
raised quibbles in reply ; and now, at 
last, after a long cross-examination Go- 
vernment admitted that the cells wereto 
be exactly similar to those of untried pri- 
soners. Hecontended that that was not 
a suitable cell for the persons who would 
be confined under the provisions of this 
particular Bill. Untried prisoners had 
always, more or less, a primd facte case 
against them; but the persons arrested 
under the Bill would be entitled to very 
much more consideration, for the proba- 
bility was that they would be really inno- 
cent. And more than this, a cell suit- 
able for a person who would only be 
confined in it for a few weeks, was not 
suitable for a person to be detained for 
a year and a-half. Further than that, 
the furniture and bed-clothes suitable 
for a person confined for a short time, 
would not be suitable for the general 
health of a prisoner detained for a longer 
period; and his circumstances required 
better treatment and accommodation, 
and included in these propositions was 
the boarded floor for which he wished to 
contend. It was said, when the Prison 
Bill was passed, that the new prison 
arrangements would allow of the classi- 
fication of prisoners, certain gaols being 
set apart for certain classes; so it was 
perfectly within the power of the Go- 
vernment to do what was asked, or to 
punish these persons vindictively. He 
charged the Chief Secretary with vindic- 
tive conduct with regard to the passage 
of this Bill, when he was perfectly able 
to set aside—— 

Ture ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Law) rose to Order, and 
asked was the hon. Member in Order in 
charging another with vindictive con- 
duct ? 











Toe CHAIRMAN: I did not notice 
the word ; but if he charged the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman or any hon. 
Member of the House with vindictive 
conduct, it is an un-Parliamentary ex- 
pression. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would with- 
draw the expression, and apologize to 
the Committee for having used one that 
was not Parliamentary; but if he could 
use any word to convey the same idea he 
would do so. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Unless the hon. 
Member distinctly and entirely withdraws 
the expression, he is guilty of a want of 
Order, and of contempt to the Committee. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he entirely with- 
drew the expression. It was entirely 
within the power of the Government to 
have certain prisons fitted up in the way 
shadowed forth by the Amendment, in 
Dublin or other parts of Ireland, and 
with boarded floors. It would be per- 
fectly easy to heat the cells with hot 
water in a way to make them reasonably 
comfortable, and so that the prisoners 
would not suffer much personal in- 
convenience and have their health de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. M‘OOAN confessed that he was 
quite unable to reconcile the refusal of 
the Government to accept this Amend- 
ment with the statement made by the 
Home Secretary only that morning. It 
would be in the recollection of the Com- 
mittee that the right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the main object of the 
Bill, and intention of the Government, 
was simply to insure the safe custody of 
the persons who were to be detained 
under the Bill. If that object were 
secured, everything else was matter of 
detail, in which he had expressed the 
readiness of the Government to accede to 
the sentiment of the Committee. If this 
were the Government object, he could 
not conceive why the Chief Secretary 
should decline to make the concession 
now asked for—a concession not merely 
to the victims of the Bill, but tohumanity, 
and to the general sentiment of the 
Committee in relation to this particular 
Amendment. The Government had no 
right to ask for more than the powers 
adequate for the preservation of the 
public peace in Ireland. He would not 
say that they asked for the power to be 
cruel, and that they would be vindictive ; 
but he must apply that to the general 
action of the Government on this Bill. 
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Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is repeating what I distinctly stated 
was an act of disorder and contempt of 
the House if applied to Members sitting 
in this House; and I hope the hon. 
Member will not repeat the expression. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he meant his re- 
marks to apply rather to the policy of 
the Government than to any individual. 
It was surely fair to say that of the 
general action of the Government as a 
body. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
repeated the ruling I have given. The 
hon. Member must not use the words. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, then he would say 
that in asking for the power to enable 
them to be cruel their action would not 
commend itself to the humane senti- 
ments of the country. The Government, 
after all, were but the servants of the 
country, and their duty was to carry out 
the will and feeling of the country. He 
would not take advantage of his position 
to use impertinent language to the House 
or to the Government ; but—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
has not yet approached the Amendment 
before the Committee. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he would merely 
add a word to commend the adoption of 
this humane Amendment. He had an- 
other Amendment on the Paper; but he 
was accidentally out of the House when 
called upon. If all the Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench were angels—and some 
of them were not angels—he would not 
put within their absolute discretion the 
power to be cruel to any subject of Her 
Majesty 

Tne CHAIRMAN : Having directed 
the attention of the Committee to the 
irrelevancy of the remarks, I rule that 
the hon. Member discontinue his speech. 

Mr. W. CORBET rose to offer a sug- 
gestion that might get the Chief, Secre- 
tary out of any difficulty. There was, 
in the county he represented, an unused 
county gaol; it had been out of use for 
a considerable time, as there was no 
crime in the county, and, consequently, 
no prisoners to put into it; and he would 
suggest that this gaol should be fitted up 
in the manner proposed by the Amend- 
ment for the purposes of this Bill. 





Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 51; 
Noes 310: Majority 259.—(Div. List, 
No. 50.) 
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Mr. M‘COAN rose to Order, and, with 
feelings of the sincerest deference to the 
Chairman and to the Committee, asked 
for the guidance of the Chairman as to 
what should be his course under the par- 
ticular circumstances. With reference 
to the incident which just now occurred, 
when he was ruled out of Order in apply- 
ing a certain adjective—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man must understand that my ruling was 
for the irrelevancy of his remarks. 

Mr. M‘COAN gladly accepted that 
explanation. He understood that he 
had been ruled out of Order. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY, in rising 
to move the Amendment which stood 
in his name, said, he thought the gene- 
ral principle upon which they should 
proceed in considering the rules for 
this description of prisoners was that 
the object of the Bill was not to 
punish people for crimes. The avowed 
object was very different; it was to pre- 
vent persons who were suspected of 
treasonable practices, and certain other 
offences, from pursuing those courses. 
This object of the Bill had been stated 
by the Government more than once, and 
those persons being put into gaol it was 
admitted they should not be treated as 
criminals, but only under such rules, 
having due regard to the object for 
which they were detained. Therefore, 
the Committee was bound, so far as they 
could, to mitigate the severity of the 
punishment, and one of the greatest 
severities of prison discipline was exclu- 
sion from friends. The Amendment was 
not very much to ask. These persons 
would be imprisoned possibly for a period 
of 18 months ; and unless the rules were 


relaxed in their favour their detention | 


would have many of the features of soli- 
tary confinement. By the regulations 
that dealt with untried prisoners, they 
were allowed a quarter of an hour to re- 
ceive visits from their friends each day. 
In dealing with these they dealt with the 
case of those who were only in prison for 
a few weeks at most; but in the case of 


those whose imprisonment might last 18 | 


months it was not too much to ask that 
they should have a larger amount of 
time for intercourse with their friends. 
In dealing with untried prisoners they 
dealt with those whom it was intended to 
bring before the tribunals, and to justify 
the course adopted; but in the class 


dealt with by the Bill there was no in- | 


tention to justify the action in the ordi- 


nary course of judgment, so, on that ac- 
count, they were entitled to greater re- 
laxation of the ordinary rules. It should 
be borne in mind that these men would 
not be unconvicted prisoners in the ordi- 
nary sense. So far from the presump- 
tion of crime being strong against them, 
it had been laid down by the Attorney 
General for Ireland that the reason for 
the Bill was because the case of the Go- 
vernment against these men was an im- 
perfect case; that was the cause for the 
procedure of the Bill. Then, surely, it 
;was not unfair to ask that, when the 
case against these men was so entirely 
imperfect, they should enjoy the in- 
dulgence described in the Amendment. 
He did not know whether the Govern- 
ment would concede this or a similar 
Amendment; but he was certain that if 
they meant to deal with these men fairly 
they ought to introduce and lay before the 
House the regulations, setting forth in 
detail the indulgences to which these 
prisoners would be entitled, both in re- 
gard to this and analogous Amendments, 
and such regulations should be laid be- 
fore the House before the debate on the 
Bill concluded. The last portion of his 
Amendment was to dispense with the pre- 
sence of a prison officer during these visits, 
and he thought it would bo admitted 
it was not an unfair addition to make, 
These interviews could not in any degree 
be of a satisfactory character if there 
was always an officer near listening. 
That might be necessary when a man was 
convicted, or about to be brought before 
the tribunals of the land; but when they 
took a man against whom the case was 
acknowledged imperfect, and he was only 
detained for the purpose of safe custody 
for 18 months, it was not too much to 
except these hurried interviews from the 
presence of an official. 


Amendment proposed, 





| Inpage 1, line 24, at the end of sub-section (2), 
| add “Each person detained under this Act shall 
| be permitted to be visited by one or more per- 
| sons at the same time for one hour on any week 
day during such hours as may from time to time 
be appointed, and, unless for some special reason, 
| the presence of an officer of the prison shall 

be dispensed with during such visit.”—(Mr. 
| O'Shaughnessy.) 


| Question proposed, ‘That those words 
| be there added.” 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
'IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
of course they were all agreed that the 


! object was to detain these persons merely 
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for safe custody, and that it was not in- all desired to see extended to persons 

‘tended to punish them. The object of not committed for trial, but only for safe 
the Government, in common with every | custody. So far as was consistent with 
hon. Member in the House, was to see _ that they would have pretty much the 
that nothing more was done than was same advantages as they had out-of- 
necessary -for the safe custody of the | doors. And then, as to the presence of 
persons who were incarcerated fora time the prison official, there was nothing in 
under suspicion. But there would be athe prison rules that required his pre- 
great difficulty in putting all these | sence, except so far as was necessary to 
matters of detail into an Act of Parlia-| prevent an attempt to escape, or to 
ment of this kind for this reason—so far | tamper with evidence. 





as the particular matter of ,detail was 
concerned a provision of the Act might 
deal with it; but possibly it might also 
omit, and, therefore, be held to exclude 
other matters of detail. Therefore, if 
matters of detail were to be dealt with 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN admitted the 
rules read very well from the book; 
but in working they were very different. 
It was important to know who the 


Visiting Committee were. 
Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 





at all it would be necessary that it should | 
be done in some way like a Schedule of | 
rules to be laid before the House. That | 
appeared to him—he would not say an 
answer--but a reason why the Amend- 
ment should not be accepted. But an- 
other objection to the Amendment was, 
that sufficient provision was already 
made by the prison rules. Among the 
rules for prison discipline, there was one 
by which the Visiting Committee them- 
selves (by rule 19) were permitted to pro- 
long the periods of visits allowed to any 
person for special reasons or in special 
cases. That was the general regulation 
of the Commissioners. The Prisons 
Act, under which the rules were made, 
also recited (s. 13) that it was expedient 
that a clear difference should be made 
between the treatment of persons un- 
convicted of crime, and in law presumably 
innocent, during the period of their de- 
tention for safe custody only, and pri- 
soners committed fortrial. The rule which 
he (the Solicitor General for Ireland) 
had referred to was applicable to the 
rule the hon. Member for Limerick men- 
tioned when he spoke of the quarter of 
an hour visits, and allowed an unlimited 
extension on any week day, not merely 
one day in the week. That would go 
beyond the Amendment. Then, follow- 
ing what had been already mentioned, 
the rule alluded to (the 19th rule) pro- 
vided also that the Visiting Committee 
might, for special reasons, extend the | 
privilege of visiting to more than two) 
persons at the same time, so that the| 
Visiting Committee, while they could 
enlarge the period of the visit to an in- 
definite time, could extend those visits 
to any number of persons at the same | 
time. It seemed hardly possible to) 
express in wider language the facilities | 








IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
of course he could not speak again with- 
out permission ; but he might be allowed 
to say they were appointed under the 
statute at the time and in the number 
prescribed by the Lord Lieutenant, and 
selected by the Grand Jury much like 
the members of the old Board of Super- 
intendence. The statute also empowered 
any magistrate to go at any time he 
thought fit to examine the state of the 
prison. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, the old 
Board had no sympathy with the 
persons imprisoned; they enforced the 
rules most stringently, and, indeed, 
their conduct was one cause for the 
vindictive behaviour of the prison offi- 
cials. He knew himself of an instance 
where, because two persons had paid a 
visit to a prisoner, a third, a child of 12 
years, was not allowed to see his parent. 
With a Visiting Committee in whom the 
people had no confidence these rules 
would be of little use. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY thought 
they ought to pin the Government to 
the statement of the Solicitor General 
for Ireland. If that was to be taken 
seriously, then it was perfectly clear that 
fresh rules would have to be made for 
these prisoners. Did the hon. and 
learned Gentleman really mean to at- 
tempt to persuade the Committee that 
prisoners were allowed to be visited with- 
out the presence of a warder? Why, it 
was a thing unheard of ; and they must 
take care that the statement of the Solici- 
tor General for Ireland, which, he con- 
fessed was exceedingly satisfactory, was 
carried out in practice. He put it to 


the Chief Secretary—for he believed the 
Government were anxious that these 
imprisonments should be carried out in 


2M 2 
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a humane manner—whether, before the 
third reading of the Bill, he would con- 
sider a code of regulations to be em- 
bodied in the Bill for the treatment of 
prisoners, where their treatment differed 
from that of ordinary convicted pri- 
soners. It was important when the 
Solicitor General said that visits could be 
made without the presence of a warder. 
This was a concession astonishing to 
him; and, without wishing to say any- 
thing disrespectful, the Committee must 
guard against being put off the scent by 
a concession made in this manner. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
should like to hear at another time 
from the Chief Secretary what was the 
meaning of this statement. He was not 
aware that prisoners were allowed to 
see their friends without the presence of 
an officer. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
the 13th section of the Prisons Act of 
1877 provided that the rules should be 
made as little as possible oppressive, due 
regard only being had to safe custody; 
and sub-section 2 of the same section 
provided that, with respect to communi- 
cations between prisoners and their soli- 
citors and their friends, the rule should 
be made so as to secure to the prisoner 
as unrestricted and private communi- 
cation between the prisoner, his solicitor, 
and his friends, as might be possible, 
having regard only to the necessity of 
preventing any tampering with evidence, 
and any plans for escape, or other like 
considerations. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


werner nn 
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BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Eart CAIRNS said, that, seeing there 
was no immediate prospect of legislation 
in the other House on the subject of the 
Law of Bankruptcy, he proposed to lay 
on the Table a Bill for the amendment 
of the law, and to ask their Lordships to 
read it a first time. 


Bill to consolidate and amend the 
Law of Bankruptcy ; and for other pur- 
poses relating thereto—Presented (The 
Earl Carns). 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had no objection to the Bill being read 
a first time; but he was surprised that 
his noble and learned Friend should have 
been led to think that there was no im- 
mediate prospect of legislation on the 
subject. He could assure him that the 
Government intended that there should 
be such legislation. 


Bill read 1*; to be printed; and to be 
read 2* on Monday the 28th instant. 
(No. 34.) 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL (MI- 
LITARY OPERATIONS)—TH® LATEST 
TELEGRAMS. 


Tre Eant or MORLEY said, their 
Lordships might like to hear the most 
recent telegrams relating to affairs in 
the Transvaal— 

“ From Brigadier-General Sir Evelyn Wood 

to the Secretary of State for War. 
‘¢ Ladysmith, Feb. 17. 10 55 a.m. 

‘¢ Have crossed Ingagane with 60th, 92nd, two 
squadrons of the 15 Hussars, 50 men Naval 
Brigade, and two naval guns.’’ 

“From the General Officer Commanding 

Natal and Transvaal to the Secretary of 
State for War.” 


‘‘ Pietermaritzburg, Feb. 16, 6 30 p.m. 
** All 15th Hussars mounted between 26th 
January and 9th February.” 


ARMY ORGANIZATION (LORD AIREY’S 
COMMITTEE).—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp STRATHNAIR\N, in rising to 
call the attention of the House to the 
desirability of the publication of the Re- 
port of Lord Airey’s Committee on Army 
Organization before the production of 
the Army Estimates for the ensuing 
year, said, that the reasons for which he 




















had ventured to solicit their Lordships’ 
attention to the precedence which the 
debates in ‘another place’’ were to 
take of the Report of Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee were fiinancial, Constitutional, 
and military. He would not weary 
their Lordships by travelling in detail 
over beaten ground. He would simply 
state a few leading facts of the progress 
of Army reforms of 1870 which would 
justify the appeal he had made to their 
Lordships’ attention A noble Friend of 
his opposite animadverted the other day 
on the general disregard of officers for 
economicconsiderations. Buthecould not 
agree with that opinion as regarded his 
brother officers and himself. What was 
the real state of the case? What had 
been a main cause of disapproval of the 
present system of short service on the 
part of officers and himself? The in- 
creasing and heavy expenses of the 
system, particularly as it was introduced 
with the recommendation of a great 
economy. How often had he not wearied 
them, for the last 10 years, with com- 
ments on the expense of the First Class 
Army Reserve, into which short service 
merged after six years, and the burdens 
that Reserve imposed on the taxpayers, 
whose cause he had specially advocated ? 
Had he not complained continually of 
the original expense of the Reserve, 
rising successively from 2d. to 4d., and 
then to 6d., for the daily pay of the Re- 
serve soldier, which, together with the 
expense of his uniform and other charges, 
amounted to nearly one-half of the pay 
of the Regular Army, although they had 
none of its discipline, supervision, or 
duties? And he had complained the 
more because the taxpayer had to pay 
double and then treble of the original 
cost he was promised, although the Re- 
serve was rendered proportionately in- 
efficient for the country’s protection by 
having no drills and instruction, in order 
to suit the civil employer. Civil em- 
ployment had always been the lame limb 
on which the First Class Army Reserve 
had always limped, until it expired after 
its call to arms in the Russian emer- 
gency, which added another burden on 
the taxpayer for the maintenance of 
the wives and children of the Reserve 
men when they had to give up their 
employment. And the subsequent de- 
bates in their Lordships’ House proved 
the existence of another fatal objection 
to the First Class Army Reserve; and 
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that was the decision of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in order to avert the disappear- 
ance of civil employment, that this ex- 
pensive Reserve was not to go to South 
Africa, and was only to be called out in 
the event of an European War, which 
they all knew was an event of only once 
in 50 years. But the worst of all re- 
mained to be told. A call-out of the 
Reserve to the Army for foreign war 
was the signal of its destruction, for no 
civil employer would employ Reserve 
men who, at any moment, might be 
called out to fill up the casualties of fo- 
reign war; and there could not be a better 
proof of the utter inutility of the First 
Class Army Reserve for England, saddled 
with vast Dependencies in every part of 
the world, than the fact that this Reserve 
would not, and did nut, proceed to rein- 
force the army in South Africa, although 
in distress for help and reinforcemeuts 
greater than ever before known, so much 
so that Royal Marines were sent off in 
great haste at a very great expense 
3,000 miles to take the place of the Re- 
serve at a time when their services 
might, at any moment, have urgently 
called for their presence with the Fleet 
in the Mediterranean. So much for the 
financial objection. Nowcame the Consti- 
tutional one. The Constitutional objec- 
tion appeared, in his humble judgment, 
to be that to embark the country for 
another year in a vast and, he believed, 
useless expense for the short service 
system, without Parliament having be- 
fore it the proceedings of a body of 
highly distinguished and selected officers 
assembled for the express purpose of 
inquiring into the evil effects of the 
present short service system, was uncon- 
stitutional and not deferential to the 
other House, whose special competency 
it was to vote Supplies. As regarded 
the military aspect, so clear was it that 
he should be very brief. He should 
only ask whether the want of disci- 
pline and esprit de corps, of which 
the results were very inferior non- 
commissioned officers, unparalleled deser- 
tions, and fraudulent enlistments, had 
not been the feature of the short service 
system at home, followed, alas! by fatal 
results in South Africa, where the in- 
ability of under-aged youths caused the 
collapse of the physical power, and ne- 
cessarily with it the moral power of the 
Army. Should not those evils and their 
proposed remedy have been made known 
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to Parliament before asking Parliament 
to maintain and continue those evils? 
While the results of this system were 
such in England and South Africa, they 
would all learn from the very able and 
very patriotic speech of Sir Frederick 
Roberts on Monday last, at the Mansion 
House, that his views, although pro- 
nounced with all the delicacy and con- 
sideration which characterized him, en- 
tirely coincided with those of his brother 
officers and himself, who, in a numerous 
body, from the rank of Major to Field 
Marshal, were assembled at the United 
Service Club at the first dinner given to 
Sir Frederick Roberts on his return to 
England, and received with enthusiastic 
applause the utterance of the very same 
sentiments—preference for long service 
to short service—that he uttered at the 
Mansion House. The language of Sir 
Frederick Roberts at the Mansion House 
admitted of no misunderstanding. He 
said— 

“That he should best show his gratitude to 
the assembly gathered together there that 
evening by giving to them the results of his 
experience as a soldier who had had opportu- 
nities of testing our past and present system, 
and that, if he had not seized that opportunity 
of doing so, he would have failed in his duty to 
the Army, to the country, and to the Queen.” 


He thought that on every ground it was 
desirable that Parliament should have 
before it a Report of Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee ; and he hoped to hear from the 
Under Secretary of State for War that 
the Government would lay that docu- 
ment on their Lordships’ Table. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
thought that an officer of the experience 
of the noble and gallant Lord (Lord 
Strathnairn) was fully justified in calling 
attention again and again to our present 
Army system, respecting which there 
was little or no difference of opinion 
among competent authorities. For his 
own part, he would rather have 12,000 
of the old soldiers, whom some years 
ago it had been his fortune to command, 
than 30,000 of the weeds that were now 
occasionally sent out to regiments, even 
when in the field. Neither he nor the 
noble and gallant Lord who had brought 
these matters forward could be accused 
of any Party feeling, or of any desire to 
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ance that he thought they should be con- 
tinually brought before Parliament and 
the country, until the necessary amelio- 
ration had been carried into effect. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, he was of 
opinion that the short service system had 
failed, and that those who were the best 
judges of the matter were convinced 
that, if the Reserve were called upon, it 
would be found that only 20,000 would 
be available out of the 30,000 brought 
into the ranks. He complained that 
their Lordships had no opportunity of 
knowing what the Reserve resources of 
England were; and, without making 
any imputations, he maintained that it 
was the duty of the Government to place 
before the country all available informa- 
tion they might have had the oppor- 
tunity of collecting, when, in their dis- 
cretion, it was not disadvantageous to 
the public interest todo so. He appre- 
hended that it could scarcely be urged 
that the promulgation of the opinions 
of distinguished officers on this matter 
could be disadvantageous to the country. 
The opinions of the field officers who 
sat on the Committee would throw much 
light on the much controverted short 
service system, which had recently been 
so strongly condemned by Sir Frederick 
Roberts. The Government should give 
them an opportunity of forming an opi- 
nion as to how far Sir Frederick Roberts 
was justified in hisremarks. If the Re- 
port were favourable to the short service 
system, it would prove a justification of 
Her Majesty’s Government. If it were 
unfavourable to that system, it would 
show the points in which it required im- 
provement. He thought their Lord- 
ships were much indebted to the noble 
and gallant Lord for moving in this 
matter. 

Lorp AIREY was understood to say 
that he entirely agreed with his noble 
and gallant Friend (Lord Strathnairn) 
that it would be well to lay the Report 
on the Table before the Secretary of 
State for War made his Statement in the 
House of Commons. 

THe Eart or MORLEY said, he had 
not anticipated from the Notice on the 
Paper the wider scope of the remarks 
which the noble and gallant Lord had 
addressed to the House; and he hoped 


Airey’s Committee). 


embarrass the Government, for they had | the noble and gallant Lord would acquit 
expressed the same views, when sitting | him of discourtesy if he declined on 
on the opposite Benches, repeatedly. | such a Notice to discuss the very large 
These were matters of such vital import- | and important question of long service 


Lord Strathnairn 

















and short service. In answer to the 
inquiry of the noble and gallant Lord, 
he had to state that the Report of the 
Committee would be presented to both 
Houses of Parliament after his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War had made his Statement on intro- 
ducing the Army Estimates. When it 
had been presented, the noble and gal- 
lant Lord would have an opportunity of 
raising a discussion on the Army system, 
and the Government would be prepared 
to take their part in the discussion. 
With regard to the publication of the 
Report, he must point out to the noble 
and gallant Lord that this was not the 
Report of a Parliamentary Committee 
or of a Commission, but the Report of 
a Departmental Committee, which was a 
very different thing, for Reports of De- 
partmental Committees were not usually 
presented to Parliament. He did not 
know that it had been the intention of 
the late Government to present this Re- 
port ; but as it was on a subject respect- 
ing which it was desirable that Parlia- 
ment should receive the fullest informa- 
tion, his right hon. Friend thought it 
was advisable to lay it on the Table of 
both Houses. While, however, his right 
hon. Friend and the Government were 
most anxious that they should not appear 
to conceal any information from the 
country on the most important subject, 
it was, in their opinion, undesirable to 
produce the Report until the time when 
the Statement on the Army Estimates 
was made in the other House, which, 
he hoped, would be before any very long 
period. 

Viscount CRANBROOK admitted 
that it was not the custom to produce 
the Reports of Departmental Commit- 
tees. ‘lo do so would sometimes be, of 
course, attended with much inconve- 
nience to the Public Service; but when a 
Secretary of State for War had given 
Notice that he would allude to the Re- 
port in his Statement on the Army 
Estimates, it seemed only reasonable 
that Parliament should have an oppor- 
tunity of approaching the discussion 
with full knowledge of the subject. If 
there had been any reason for keeping 
back the Report he should not have 
pressed for it; but when it was known 
that the document was to be laid on the 
Table, he could not conceive any possible 
reason for not publishing it before the 
Secretary of State for War made his 
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Statement. To have it in the hands of 
the Members of both Houses before that 
Statement was made was very properly 
the object of his noble and gallant 
Friend. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 17th February, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issurp—Jvr Cum- 
berland County (Eastern Division), v. Sir 
Richard Courtenay Musgrave, baronet, de- 
ceased. 

New Memper Sworn — Pickering Phipps, 
esquire, for Northampton County (Southern 
Division). 

Pustic Bitt— Committee—Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) [79]—Sizth Night— 
R.P. 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 

HOUSE (URGENCY). 

Mr. SPEAKER addressed the House 
as followeth :—I desire to lay upon the 
Table certain additional Rules framed 
by me, in pursuance of the Resolution 
of the House of 3rd February, for the 
Regulation of the Business of the House, 
while the state of Public Business is 
urgent. 


Business OF THE House. (URGENCY.) 
17th February, 1881. 


AppiTionAL Rutes FraMED BY Mr. 
SPEAKER FOR THE R'GULATION OF THE 
Business oF THE Hovusk, WHILE THE 
STATE OF Pusiic Business 1s URGENT. 


Order to Committee to Report, or Considera- 
tion of Bill to be concluded. 


1. That on a Motion being made, 
after Notice, that the Chairman of a 
Committee upon any Bill, declared ur- 
gent, do report the same to the House, 
on or before a certain day and hour; or 
that the Consideration of any such Bill, 
as amended, be concluded, on or before 
a certain day and hour; the Question 
thereupon shall be forthwith put from 
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the Chair, but shall not be decided in 
the affirmative, unless voted by a ma- 
jority of three to one. 


Consideration of Bill, as Amended. 


2. That when the House has ordered 
that the consideration of a Bill, as 
amended, be concluded, on or before a 
certain day and hour, the several new 
Clauses and Amendments shall be put 
forthwith, after the Member who has 
moved any new Clause or Amendment, 
and a Member in charge of the Bill 
has been once heard: or if a Member 
in charge of the Bill has himself moved 
a new Clause or Amendment, after one 
other Member has been once heard 
thereupon. 


AppiTionaL Rute RecuLatine THE Pro- 
CEEDINGS OF A COMMITTEE OF THE 
WHOLE Hovse upon ANY BILL or 
OTHER MATTER DECLARED URGENT. 


Proceedings in Committee when ordered to 
Report. 

3. That when the House has ordered 
that the Chairman of a Committee on a 
Bill do report the same on or before a 
certain day and hour, the several Amend- 
ments and new Clauses, not yet disposed 
of, shall be put forthwith, after the 
Member who has moved any Amend- 
ment or new Clause, and a Member in 
charge of the Bill has been once heard: 
or if a Member in charge of the Bill 
has himself moved an Amendment, or 
new Clause, after one other Member 
has been once heard thereupon ; and if 
the proceedings of the Committee have 
not been concluded at the appointed 
hour, the Chairman shall leave the 
Chair, and report the Bill to the House. 

Ordered, That the said Rules be 
printed. [No. 73.] 


QUESTIONS. 
soo ae 
ARMY—THE SHORT SERVICE SYSTEM. 
Srr BALDWYN LEIGHTON begged 
to give Notice that on Thursday next he 
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should ask the Secretary of State for 
War, with reference to the public state- 
ments lately made by General Roberts 
on the subject of short service, What 
steps the Government intend to take to 
secure the future efficiency and internal 
economy of the Army ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I will answer 
that Question at once. I shall state 
fully the views of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment as to length of service on mov- 
ing the Army Estimates. 


PUBLIC HEALTH —TRICHINOSIS—IM. 
PORTATION OF PORK FROM THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If his attention has 
been called to a letter from the British 
Consul at Philadelphia, dated 21st De- 
cember, 1880, published in a Paper 
recently presented to this House [(. 
2787], referring to the immense mor- 
tality among swine in Illinois, the im- 
mense quantity of pork annually shipped 
to the United Kingdom, and the terrible 
nature of the disease called ‘ trichina 
spiralis ;”’ and, if he will state to the 
House if any, and what, powers are 
vested in the Board of Trade to order 
inspection, at the port of arrival, of any 
pork, butter, or cheese, imported into 
this Country, with a view of preventing 
the introduction of a disease of so ap- 
palling a nature as that described in the 
letter of the British Consul ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, it is not 
a Paper presented by the Board of 
Trade ; but my attention has been called 
to the letter mentioned in the Question ; 
but the Board of Trade has no authority 
to order the inspection which is desired 
by the hon. Member. 


CIVIL LIST, CLASS IV.—THE CORPO- 
RATION OF WESTMINSTER. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether the sum of £500 per 
annum or any other sum is now paid 
out of the public revenue or out of the 
Consolidated Fund to the Corporation of 
the City of Westminster, or to any re- 
presentative thereof, if so, where can 
the entry of such payment be found; if 
not, when was such payment discon- 
tinued, and what, if any, compensation 
was given to such Corporation in respect 
of such discontinuance ? 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, the sum of £500 a-year has for 
many years been paid to the Deputy 
High Steward of Westminster out of 
Class IV. of the Civil List, and is ap- 
plied to the expenses of the Court of 
Burgesses, which is charged with the 
duty of superintending the weights and 
measures of the district within its juris- 
diction. In 1873 the Treasury gave 
notice that this allowance would be dis- 
continued subject to the interests of the 
present recipients, and £30 a-year has 
already lapsed by the death of the Chief 
Constable. The total issues on account 
of Class IV. of the Civil List will be 
found on page 44 of the Finance Ac- 
counts. The details are not given. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSION 
(IRELAND)-—-THE REPORT. 


Lerp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the Re- 
port of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners (Ireland) has yet been presented 
to the Lord Lieutenant; if so, whether 
that Report contains full information on 
the management and condition of the 
large landed estates belonging to Irish 
Educational Endowments, together with 
a special Report on those estates by Mr. 
James Murphy, one of the Inspectors of 
the Board of Works; and, whether he 
would give directions for the printing of 
the Commissioners’ Report to be expe- 
dited in order that it may be presented 
to Parliament, if possible, before the 
create of the Government Land 

ill? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the Report of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners for Ireland had not yet 
been presented to the Lord Lieutenant. 
The Report might be ready on March 1. 
He had no means of knowing whether 
the information alluded to in the Ques- 
tion with regard to the management of 
the estates of the Endowed Schools was 
or was not included in the Report. The 
noble Lord himself being one of the 
Commissioners, doubtless knew whether 
that information would be contained in 
the Report or not. When the Report 


should have been laid before the Lord 
Lieutenant it would be placed on the 
Table of the House without delay ; but 
at present the matter lay altogether 
with the Commissioners themselves. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE RE- 
INFORCEMENTS. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
it is correct that only one troop of the 
15th Hussars is mounted; and, if that 
is not correct, if he can state whether all 
or what proportion of the regiment is 
mounted ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: My hon. and gal- 
lant Friend will be glad to hear that all 
the 15th Hussars were mounted within 
a fortnight of their disembarkation. In 
reply to his further Question, I have 
to say that I have received to-day the 
following telegram from Sir Evelyn 
Wood, dated Ladysmith, 10.55 this 
morning :— 

“Have crossed Ingagane River with 60th, 
92nd, 2 squadrons 15th Hussars, 50 men Naval 
Brigade, and two naval guns.” 


STATE OF IRELAND—THREATENING 
PLACARDS. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the attention of the Go- 
vernment has been called to a placard, 
posted extensively last week in the 
counties of Cavan and Leitrim, in the 
following terms :— 


‘* Ballinaglera Branch of Land League. 


By virtue of a resolution passed at the last 
meeting of the above branch, that all the bailiffs, 
game keepers, and water keepers of this parish 
should resign, the following parties stand ‘ Boy- 
cotted:’ Denis M‘Tigue, Stradrina; Francis 
O’Hara, Cornamuckla; Peter M‘Gorty (herd), 
Sleivenakilla; John Kilmartin, Carntullagh ; 
Myles Kilmartin, Carntullagh ; Michael Flynn 
and family, Carntullagh; Patrick (Stephen) 
M‘Greal, Sleivenakilla. 

Dated 3rd February 1881. By order of the 
Ballinaglera Branch of Land League; ” 


And, if so, what steps have been taken 
to render those responsible for the publi- 
cation amenable to justice ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, this 
placard is certainly of a very objection- 
able character. I have not received any 
legal proofs showing by whom it was 
issued. It purports to have been issued 
by a branch of the Land League. The 
Constabulary authorities report that the 
threat to ‘‘ Boycott’ the parties named 
in the placard have not been put into 
execution. I am glad also to find that 
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the local police do not thiak that the 
parties threatened are very. much 
alarmed. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—LUNATIC 
ASYLUM APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Under what circumstances the 
claims of the Assistant Resident Medical 
Superintendents of the Irish Lunatic 
Asylums were overlooked in the recent 
appointment of Resident Medical Super- 
intendent of the Carlow Asylum; and, 
whether the gentleman who received the 
appointment had any special qualifica- 
tions justifying their supercession, or 
had ever served as an assistant in aiy | 
lunatic asylum ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In answer to 
the first part of the hon. Member’s 
Question I have to say that the claims 
of the assistant resident medical super- | 
intendents of the Irish Lunatic Asylums | 
were not overlooked in making the ap- | 
pointment alluded to in the Question. | 
They all received careful consideration. | 
The gentleman who was appointed was | 
intimately acquainted with the asylum | 
and its duties, from the fact of his having | 
attended them during the time that his 
father acted as visiting physician, and | 
discharged the duties of that office when 
he was absent on leave. The Question 
seems to imply that some gentleman was | | 
superseded when the appointment was 
made. That is not the fact. ‘These 
officers have no claim to these appoint- 
ments. The appointments are made by 
the Board of Governors, and all appli- 
cations are duly considered. 





STATE OF IRELAND—COUNTY LEITRIM 
—THE MOHILL BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, on the 22nd of January 
last, the Mohill (county Leitrim) Board 
of Guardians passed the following reso- 
Jution :— 

‘* That, from the peaceable state of this county, 
the services of the military are not require od, 
inasmuch as there is a total absence of crime, 
and their presence would tend to misrepresent 


the orderly state of society which happily 
exists; ”’ 


Whether a copy of this resolution was 
Ur. W. E. Forster 
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Board; and, whether it was not the 
duty of the Local Government Board to 
have forwarded a copy of the same reso- 
lution to him ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the facts 
with regard to this matter are as fol- 
lows:—The hon. Member asked me a 
fow days ago whether I had received a 
copy of a resolution from the Board of 
Guardians for Mohill, in the county of 
Leitrim, with regard to the peaceful 
state of the county. I said that I had 
received no such resolution. The hon. 
Member then asked whether I had re- 
ceived any intimation of them from the 
Local Government Board. It now ap- 
pears that the Guardians, at their meet- 
ing on the 22nd of January, were asked 
to consider an application made by di- 
rection of the Government for the accom- 
modation of troops in the workhouse. 
‘lhey passed two regulations, the first 
of which declared that there was no 
room for troops in the workhouse, while 
the second was in accordance with the 
| hon. Gentleman’s statement. The clerk 
of the Union only forwarded the first 
resolution of the Local Government 
| Board, and I have since been informed 
that he did not send the other resolution 
for some time. I may say, however, 
that I have since received a copy of the 


| second of these resolutions. 


| HIGHWAYS—THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is true that the 
Select Committee on Highways (House 
of Lords), re-appointed last week, is not 
to meet for a month; whether he is 
aware that several highway boards have 
lately been dissolved, and that others 
are petitioning to do the same in conse- 
quence of the heavy burdens on the rate- 
payers, now doubled by taking down 
the toll-gates; and, whether under these 
circumstances, the Government will pre- 
vent any further delay in an inquiry, 
with a view to early legislation ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, the Resolution 
to appoint a Select Committee on High- 
ways was passed on the 11th inst. ; but, 
so far as appears from the Votes of the 
House of Lords, the Committee itself 
has not yet been nominated. I cannot, 
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therefore, say that it will not meet for a 
month; but I have no reason to sup- 
pose that, when appointed, any unneces- 
sary delay is likely to arise in its pro- 
ceedings. Eleven highway districts 
have been dissolved since January 1, 
1879, and eight new ones have been 
constituted during the same period. I 
have no information whether any other 
Highway Boards are petitioning to be 
dissolved in consequence of the increased 
rates caused by the abolition of turn- 
pikes; but, if such should be the case, 
itis not easy to see how such a course 
will afford any general relief to the 
rates. No doubt, individual parishes 
may be relieved; but this would be at 
the cost of those through which the dis- 
turnpiked roads pass. For the reasons 
before referred to, there would seem to 
be no occasion for any intervention on 
the part of the Government in relation 
to the inquiry before the Select Com- 
mittee. Indeed, when such a Commit- 
tee has been appointed, it would be a 
very unusual course to interfere with 
its proceedings. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH WIRES. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the Post Office claim 
the right to prohibit owners, public or 
private, permitting wires, no matter by 
whom owned, or for what purpose, tele- 
phonic or otherwise, used, being run 
over their individual properties; and, if 
so, under what Act of Parliament the 
Department claims that right ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the Post Office 
authorities do not object to owners of 
land erecting poles or wires for tele- 
graphic (including telephonic) purposes 
thereon, so long as the telegraph or 
telephone is used exclusively for the 
purposes of the owner. But owners of 
land would be prevented by the provi- 
sions of the General Telegraphic Acts 
from allowing poles or wires to be 
erected for the purpose of carrying mes- 
sages for persons other than the owners 
for payment, as aiding in the carrying 
of messages for the public is an in- 
fringement of the rights of the Post 
Office. It must be also understood that 
the owners of houses forming part of a 
street or adjoining a public roadway 
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on or carry wires along or over such 
street or roadway. 


POST OFFICE ACT, 1887—OPENING OF 
LETTERS. 


Mr. GRAY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to 
Lord Campbell’s declaration in his 
place in the House of Lords on June 
17th, 1844.. That he was Attorney 
General when the Post Office Act, 1 
Vic. c. 34, was passed, and that it was 
his belief that the Legislature only in- 
tended under the 25th section of that 
Act to 

‘Give a power to the Government in case it 
received information that a letter was passing 
through the Post Office containing matter dan- 
gerous to the State, to order such letter to be 
opened,” 
and that the Legislature never intended 
to give a power to any Member of the 
Government to open all the letters of 
any individual if some suspicion was en- 
tertained by the Secretary of State with 
respect to that individual; whether that 
clause refers to an ‘‘express” warrant 
for the opening of ‘‘a post letter ;” 
and, whether the power of opening let- 
ters is exercised in accordance with these 
specific and precise limitations; and, if 
not, under what authority any further 
powers with reference to opening letters 
in the Post Office are exercised? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, if 
necessity should arise for exercising the 
right reserved to the Secretary of State 
in this matter, it would be exercised 
strictly in accordance with the provision 
of the Act 1 Vict. c. 36, and no post 
letters could be lawfully opened except 
upon the authority of an express war- 
|rant in writing under the hand of the 
| Secretary of State, or, in Ireland, under 
'the hand and seal of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 





SOUTH AFRICA—THE ZULU WAR 
(EXPENSES). 

Mr. GOURLEY asked Mr. Chancellor 

| of the Exchequer, Whether Her Ma- 

| jesy’s Government are now in a position 

|to make a complete statement concern- 

ing the cost of the Zulu War, together 





cannot, by virtue of such ownership, | with the proportion which the Govern- 
confer power on anyone to erect poles} ments of the South African Colonies 
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have expressed their willingness to 
bear ? : 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am afraid 
I should be going beyond the limits of 
an answer were I to make a full state- 
ment of the financial liabilities incurred 
by this country in connection with South 
Africa. But, so far as the Zulu War is 
concerned, what I have to say is, that 
the estimate that was made last year by 
my right hon. Friend—rather, it was a 
statement, it was hardly an estimate— 
but it was a full estimate of the actual 
expense, which is likely to fall somewhat 
short of £5,000,000. Against this there 
is the sum of £250,000 expected to be 
paid by the Colony of Natal; but they 
will have to raise money by way of loan, 
which they have in contemplation. The 
other particulars of the financial state of 
South Africa had better be reserved un- 
til the time comes for making the Finan- 
cial Statement. 


CYPRUS—THE TEMUAT TAX. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the new personal tax known 
as ‘‘Temuat,’’ which has been levied 
upon foreigners in Cyprus, has been 
sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and, whether he is aware that 
several Foreign Consuls in the Island 
have reported to their respective Govern- 
ments that the tax is not authorized 
by the Capitulations, and is therefore 
illegal ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the tax in 
question is not new; but it has recently 
been extended to foreigners in accord- 
ance with the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in Cyprus and elsewhere— 
a policy which my hon. Friend will, I 
think, approve—that, namely, all fiscal 
burdens should be equalized as much as 
possible. I do not know what repre- 
sentations have been made by any Con- 
suls to their own Governments; but one 
Consul has made some representations 
to us, and his representations are being 
looked into. We have no reason to 
suppose that, when the matter is under- 
stood, any objection to paying the tax 
will be founded on the Capitulations. 
The taxation of Cyprus, I may add, is 
engaging the attention of the Govern- 
ment, with a view to getting rid, as far 
as circumstances will permit, of its many 
anomalies. 


Mr. Gourley 


{COMMONS} 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1870—THE REPORT OF THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION—RESOLUTION 
OF BOARD OF GUARDIANS, CORRO. 
FIN, CO. CLARE. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief Se- 
erctary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he has received official 
notification of a resolution passed unani- 
mously on the 8rd instant at a meeting 
of the Corrofin (Clare) Board of Guar- 
dians, by which it is declared— 

“That they notice with regret that the Joint 
Report of the Land Commissioners proposes to 
exclude farms rented at £50 and upwards from 
the benefit of the new Land Bill. That they 
believe such a limit would leave the greater 
portion of the land grievance untouched. * * * 
That they view with alarm the consequences of 
having any considerable section of the farming 
class excluded from the benefits of the new 
Land Bill?” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
received no resolutions of the kind; but 
I must state that resolutions passed by 
Boards of Guardians are sent to me as 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and that Boards of Guardians 
are appointed for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the Acts for the relief of the 
poor, and not for any other purpose, 
except for carrying out the Sanitary 
Acts; and, therefore, it is not in my 
province to take notice of resolutions on 
other matters of Boards of Guardians. 


POST OFFICE ACT, 1837—DETENTION 
AND OPENING OF LETTERS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he is aware 
that by the Act of 12th July 1837, 
Clause 8, the Postmaster General is 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and, being 
convicted thereof, will be liable to fine 
and imprisonment, or both, if he opens 
or procures to be opened a post letter, 
or wilfully procures or suffers to be de- 
tained or delayed a post letter, except 
in cases of a letter wrongfully directed ; 
or of a letter returned because the per- 
son to whom it is directed is dead or 
cannot be found; or of a letter which 
the person to whom it is addressed 
either refuses to receive or to pay the 
postage thereon; or of a letter opened 
or detained in obedience to an express 
warrant in writing, under the hand in 
Great Britain of one of the principal 
Secretaries of State, and in Iveiand 
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Lieutenant of Ireland; whether, such 
being the Law, he will take care that 
no letter be opened or detained, in 
order to aid Law and civil order, except 
by the express warrant of a Secretary of 
State, or of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in regard to the said letter; and, 
whether, in the cases of letters which 
have been opened during his tenure of 
office, in order to aid Law and order, he 
has acted under an express warrant 
either of a Secretary of State or of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in regard to 
each letter? He wished, also, to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman a Question of 
which he had not given him Notice— 
whether he would consent to lay upon 
the Table any warrant or warrants 
under which letters were detained 
within one month or two months? 
[‘* No, no!” 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I am ac- 
quainted with the provisions of the Act 
to which my hon. Friend refers, and I 
beg to assure him and the House that 
those provisions have been, and will 
continue to be, carefully observed. With 
regard to the Question of which he has 
not given me Notice, I have simply to 
reply, ‘‘ No.” 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether, in 
view of the continued existence of foot 
and mouth disease, it is intended to 
issue an Order of Council prolonging the 
operation of the Markets and Fairs 
Temporary Order of 1881 ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Privy 
Council have been for some time 
anxiously considering whether it would 
be prudent to allow the Fairs and 
Markets Temporary Order to expire on 
February 28, or whether it would be 
expedient to renew it for a further 
limited period. In considering this im- 
portant question it has, of course, been 
necessary to review the effect of the 
Order up to this time, and to estimate 
the probable advantage of continuing 
it. Without entering into minute de- 
tails, it appears that when this Order 
came into operation on the 17th of 
January, foot-and-mouth disease existed 
in 83 English counties, and that it has 
only extended to two other counties— 
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Cheshire and Durham—since that date. 
The Order did not originally apply to 
Wales; but in consequence of two out- 
breaks in Brecon and Radnor it has 
been extended to the Principality since 
February 12. The Privy Council are 
fully alive to the inconvenience which 
must necessarily be caused by these re- 
strictions, and they do not consider that 
it would be possible to continue them 
far into the spring. But they are of 
opinion that the results of the restric- 
tions has been so far satisfactory, the 
spread of disease having been checked 
in a manner unprecedented in any for- 
mer outbreak ; and, without being over- 
sanguine, they believe that the disease, 
though still very prevalent in some 
places, begins to show signs of decline, 
and that, upon the whole, it would be 
imprudent to throw away the advantage 
we have gained by prematurely allow- 
ing the free movement of animals. It 
has been represented to us that the sea- 
son is very backward, and that the 
movement of cattle during the month of 
March is not on a large scale, and in 
Scotland the prohibitory Order extends 
to the 31st of March. It has, therefore, 
been decided to renew the Fairs and 
Markets Order for England and Wales 
until the 3lst of March. It must be re- 
membered that, while public sales of 
store animals will be restricted for the 
present, there is no prohibition of pri- 
vate sale, or of public sales on farms of 
animals which are free from disease, and 
which have been for 28 days on the 
premises. It may be added, although 
it has not formed part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, that a still more impor- 
tant Order, the Metropolitan Order, 
which also expires on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, will be renewed till the 31st of 
March. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(STATISTICS). 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, If, since the Transvaal has been 
several years in British possession, Her 
Majesty’s Government are in possession 
of any general reports showing the dis- 
tribution of the population, how far the 
facts support or otherwise the accusa- 
tions against the Boers of maintaining 
slavery in the country occupied by them, 
where and under what rule the mass of 
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the Natives live, how far land in or out 
of possession of the Dutch was taken up 
by land jobbers in anticipation of an- 
nexation, how the money advanced by 
Parliament was spent, and what has 
been done by the British Government 
of the Transvaal to regulate the treat- 
ment and rights of the Natives, to sift 
claims to land and throw it open to 
Colonists, black and white; and, whe- 
ther, if there are such reports, they will 
be produced? He wished also to know, 
communications with Sir George Colley 
having been cut off, who would be Her 
Majesty’s political Representative in 
South Eastern Africa ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, it would 
obviousley be impossible to reply fully 
to my hon. Friend’s series of Questions ; 
but I may say, first, that a good many 
Papers relating to the Transvaal have, 
as my hon. Friend is aware, been already 
presented; and, secondly, that we shall 
examine those which have not been pre- 
sented, with a view to seeing what we 
have got that may be of interest to my 
hon. Friend and give him all we can. 
I really cannot answer the last Question ; 
circumstances may change from hour to 
hour. 


CUSTOMS—BILL OF ENTRY OFFICE, &c. 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, 
during the inquiry of a Treasury Com- 
mittee into the circumstances connected 
with the publication of the Bills of 
Entry, a statement of liabilities was laid 
before them, including a charge for su- 
perannuation of two clerks who had 
formerly been employed ; and, whether 
a Memorial has been addressed to the 
Lords of the Treasury by the Directors 
of the Customs Annuity and Benevolent 
Fund, praying that, the business of the 
Bill of Entry Office with its profits having 
been taken out of their hands and being 
now carried on by the Commissioners of 
Customs on behalf of the Crown, the 
pensions of these two superannuated 
clerks might continue to be paid out of 
the profits of the undertaking; and, if 
so, what reply has been made to the 
Memorial ? 

Mr. J. HOLMS : Yes, Sir; these pen- 
sions were included in the statement of 
liabilities submitted by the Directors of 
the Customs Annuity and Benevolent 
Fund in August last. As to the second 


Sir George Campbell 
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part of the Question, the reply made to 
the Memorial referred to was to the effect 
that the Bill of Entry Patent, having 
expired by the lapse of time and the 
Government having determined not to 
renew it, they saw no reason for assum- 
ing the charge of these two pensions, 
which are a natural part of the liabilities 
of the Customs Annuity and Benevolent 
Fund. 


CUSTOMS—THE BILL OF ENTRY— 
COPYRIGHT REGISTRATION ACT. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether he is aware 
that the directors of the Customs Fund 
entered ‘‘ The Bill of Entry”’ as a copy- 
right in Stationers Hall ; and, if so, will 
he state by whose authority the Com- 
missioners of Customs continue the pub- 
lication under its present name. 

Mr. J. HOLMS: Sir, the Directors of 
the Customs Annuity and Benevolent 
Fund, while holding the Bill of Entry, 
took steps, at different times, to register 
the titles of some of their publications, 
and shortly before the expiration of the 
patent the Directors deemed it right to 
secure the copyright of all thvir publica- 
tions, and the registration was com- 
pleted early in August, 1879. At that 
time the Lords of the Treasury had it 
in contemplation to extend to any person 
who liked to apply for it the privilege 
of obtaining the information necessary 
for the compilation of the Bill of Entry 
publications, such privilege, up to that 
time, having been restricted to the Di- 
rectors of the Customs and Benevolent 
Fund, and it was with a view of pre- 
venting any person from adapting the 
title or titles of their publications that 
they registered these titles. The Bill 
of Entry publications have been, by the 
direction of the Lords of the Treasury, 
carried on by the Commissioners of 
Customs on behalf of the Crown since 
the Ist of January last without any 
change having been made in the titles 
of the Bills. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(POLITICAL). 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether any reply has been sent 
by the Colonial Secretary of the Cape 
Colony to the statements contained in 
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the letter addressed to him by the Boer 
Chiefs in December 1880, and inthe news- 
aper copies of Proclamations signed 
by them, and purported to have been 
published at Heidelberg on the 23rd of 
December last ; whether he is in a posi- 
tion to lay any such reply upon the Table 
of the House; and, if not, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
any Official notice of these documents ? 
Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, I am not 
aware that the Colonial Secretary of the 
Cape Colony has sent any answer. Her 
Majesty’s Government have not taken 
any Official notice of these documents. 
There are various statements in them 
with which it would be quite impossible 
to deal without communication with Sir 
Owen Lanyon, with whom we have, of 
course, no means of communicating. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—VOLUN- 
TEER OFFICERS. 

Mr. MACLIVER asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If his attention has 
been called to the dissatisfaction which 
prevails among the officers of the Volun- 
teer force (225 having resigned their 
commissions during the three months of 
the Volunteer year); and, whether he 
is prepared to meet the complaints of 
Volunteer officers by conceding the 
claims which have been made in their 
behalf? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend I must repeat what I 
said in answer to his Question on the 
18th of January, that in moving the 
Army Estimates I shall state what is 
proposed with respect to the Volunteers. 
At the same time he will permit me to 
say that I know nothing of “ dissatisfac- 
tion’? among Volunteer officers, and 
that I believe the number of resignations 
in the Force is far more due to the 
recent fall in the incomes of what are 
known as the ‘‘easy classes’? than to 
any other cause. As a matter of fact, 
my hon. Friend has been misinformed 
if he has been told that the resignation 
of Volunteer officers during the period 
to which he refers is excessive. Since 
the 1st of November last 281 officers 
have resigned, against 297 who resigned 
in the corresponding period of 1879-80; 
and the difference between resignations 
and appointments is only 25 less this 
year than last. Perhaps, however, he 
will wait until I have made my state- 
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ment in moving the Army Estimates be- 
fore pressing me further on this sub- 
ject. 


SOUTH AFRICA— THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE RE- 
INFORCEMENTS. 


Coronen ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the following statement of the Woolwich 
correspondent of the ‘‘Times,” in its 
issue of the 15th instant, with reference 
to reinforcements for the Transvaal, is 
correct :— 

“The composition of the infantry portion of 
the present reinforcements is not yet decided, 
except that it will consist of between 700 and 
800 officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, 
and that, in the first place, demands will be made 
upon the depdts of the regiments now serving 
at the Cape, and their linked battalions. The 
depots at Glasgow, Northampton, Winchester, 
and Armagh may consequently expect an early 
call, but it is considered desirable to permit 
volunteers to offer from all the regiments of the 
line to make up the requisite drafts ; ” 


and, if so, whether he can shortly state 
any explanation for the failure of the 
linked battalion system to accomplish 
the expectation of the Localisation Com- 
mittee of 1872— 


‘“‘That the battalion at home should serve as 
a feeder for the supply of casualties of the twin 


o” 


battalion in the same district serving abroad 


Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have 
to state that the paragraph which he 
refers to is not strictly accurate; and 
that if it were, it would not be a foun- 
dation for his Question. Every regiment 
at the Cape whose linked battalion is at 
home will obtain drafts from that bat- 
talion. As to the others, no volunteers 
from other regiments have been called 
for. 


THE EAST COAST FISHERIES—EMPLOY-« 
MENT OF A COAST GUARD VESSEL. 
CoLtoneL BARNE asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether he will 
be able to send a cruiser about the be- 
ginning of March to protect the seven 
hundred fishermen from Lowestoft, and 
still larger number from Yarmouth, who 
will then be off the coast of Norfolk and 
Suffolk pursuing their calling, from the 
depredations of the Belgian and Dutch 
fishermen using the scythe-bladed grap- 
nels, which have caused such immense 
destruction during the last two years ; 
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and, whether a cutter or some vessel 
under sail can be spared for this duty, 
rather than a vessel under steam, which 
does great injury to the nets by her 
machinery ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Coast- 
guard cutter Rose, a sailing vessel of 130 
tons, will be employed to protect the 
fisheries off the Norfolk and Suffolk 
coasts when the season arrives. 


PRISONS ACTS—PRISON CELLS. 


Mr. R. POWER asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
If he would state in detail the differences 
between a cell that a convicted prisoner 
is confined in and the cell in which an 
untried prisoner is confined; and, whe- 
ther those differences, if any, apply all 
over the United Kingdom ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
have only had time since Notice of this 
Question was given to ascertain the facts 
with respect to the English prisons. The 
Irish prisons are not under the direct 
control of the Home Office, and I have 
not had an opportunity of consulting the 
Scotch Commissioners. I can, therefore, 
only answer the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion with regard to England. In the 
arrangement of English prisons there is 
no distinction between the cells in which 
different classes of prisoners are con- 
fined. It has been the object of recent 
legislation to carry out the view ex- 
pressed in the Act of 1865—namely, 
that all cells should be of such a size, 
lighted and warmed, ventilated and 
fitted up in such a manner as may be 
requisite for health. Of late years much 
pains have been taken and expense in- 
curred to bring all prison cells up to the 
standard fitted for that purpose; and 
that object, I am glad to say, has been 
generally attained. The distinction be- 
tween the case of tried and untried pri- 
soners is, therefore, not in the cell itself, 
but in its fittings and accommodation, 
and extra indulgences in the prison are 
subject to the discretion of the Visiting 
Justices. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR wished to 
know what was the average size of the 
cells in the prisons, and also whether, as 
a rule, the floors of the cells were of 
stone or brick ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
am afraid I must ask for Notice of that 
Question. My recollection, however, of 
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the fixed standard is this. [Zaughter.} 
Well, I am not ashamed to say that, in 
the performance of my official duties, it 
has been my duty to see a good many 
prison cells; and, therefore, 1 may speak 
of my recollection. Speaking off-hand, 
I should say that the size is from 
800 to 900 cubic feet; but I would 
rather answer the Question accurately, 
if the hon. Member will put it down on 
the Paper. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—THE STEAMER 
“ FERRET.” 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called toa 
statement contained in the “Glasgow 
Evening Citizen”’ of Saturday last as 
to the disappearance of the Steamer 
‘‘ Ferret,” chartered from the Highland 
Railway Company by persons alleged to 
have given fictitious references and to 
have paid for the hire and outfit of the 
vessel in bills since dishonoured, which 
sailed from the Clyde in October last, 
and is said not to have been heard of 
since; whether, as stated, instructions 
have been sent to Her Majesty’s Consuls 
abroad to look out for the vessel; and, 
whether any information has been re- 
ceived as to her movements ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I was in- 
formed in December last by the High- 
land Railway Company of the dis- 
appearance of this vessel. I learnt from 
the Registrar of Shipping that she was 
at Malta in the middle of January. 
Since then I have heard nothing of her. 
If I receive any further information it 
shall be communicated at once to the 
owners. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE 
LAND LEAGUE. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether he is aware that the 
resident magistrate at the petty sessions 
of Drumlish, county Longford, in send- 
ing for trial a large number of persons 
charged with riot, has just announced 
that he will not accept as bail anyone 
who belongs to the Land League, thereby 
rendering it impossible that many of 
those awaiting trial can obtain bail, in- 
asmuch as nearly all the farmers of the 
locality are membersof the Land League; 
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and, whether he is prepared to sanc- 
tion the decision of the resident magis- 
trate ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: T have re- 
ceived no official information on the sub- 
ject of the hon. Member’s Question, and 
I do not know that I am likely to receive 
any. I have, however, seen an account 
of itin the papers. The hon. Member 
also asks me whether I am prepared to 
sanction the decision of the resident 
magistrate. Iam not prepared ‘either 
to give it or to refuse it my sanction. It 
is not the duty of the Government to 
terfere with the decisions of Judges, 
whether of the superior or the inferior 
Courts. 


POST OFFICE ACT, 1837—OPENED 
LETTERS. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
the Government have the power to de- 
tain letters as well as to open them; 
and if, when letters are opened, he will 
affix a stamp on the outside stating that 
they have been ‘‘ opened by authority,” 
as was done by the Governments of Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Liverpool, and promised 
to be done by the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the Act 1 Vict. c. 56, which gives power 
to open ‘letters, also gives power to de- 
tain them. I do not think it would be 
wise to limit that power in a manner 
which Parliament has not thought fit to 
prescribe in the Act. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—ROMAN 
CATHOLIC MAGISTRATES, 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Government are aware that in the 
county of Donegal 129 magistrates and 
deputy lieutenants are Protestants, and 
that only three magistrates are Ca- 
tholics; that the inhabitants of the 
county are divided into 178,000 Ca- 
tholics, and about 30,000 Protestants; 
whether it is through the Lord Lieu- 
tenant that recommendations for the 
magistracy must come; if the Govern- 
ment, to create a greater confidence 
amongst the people in the administra- 
tion of justice, will cause a few Ca- 
tholics to be appointed to the com- 
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representations have already been made 
to the Irish Executive calling their at- 
tention to the paucity of Catholic magis- 
trates in Donegal ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I am 
not aware of the proportion of magis- 
trates on the Bench in Donegal of the 
two religious persuasions referred to in 
the Question. The hon. Member speaks 
of the number of Catholics and Protes- 
tants in the county; but I rather doubt 
his figures. I think that if accurately 
stated they would appear thus—165,000 
Roman Catholics to 52,000 Protestants 
of the several denominations. The re- 
commendations for the appointment of 
magistrates do not come from the Lord 
Lieutenant. The appointments are made 
by the Lord Chancellor, on the recom- 
mendation of the lord lieutenants of 
counties. The Lord Chancellor informs 
me that he has recently appointed a 
Roman Catholic to the commission of the 
peace in Donegal. The Lord Chan- 
cellor has no power to remove magis- 
trates without reasonable cause. No re- 
presentations have been made as to the 
paucity of the Catholic magistrates in 
Donegal. It is only fair to state that 
not only the present Lord Chancellor, 
but his Predecessor, have been as 
anxious as possible to appoint suitable 
persons, no matter of what denomina- 
tion, to the commission of the peace in 
Ireland. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ADDITIONAL 
POLICE IN CLONAKILTY. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the Government have had any repre- 
sentations made to them urging the 
erection of an additional police barrack 
in the village of Rossmore (near Clona- 
kilty, county Cork) ; and if, before de- 
ciding on the matter, he will make 
inquiries as to what is the opinion held 
respecting the necessity for extra police 
by the bulk of the inhabitants of the 
district ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that representations had been made to 
the Government urging them to esta- 
blish such a station; but it had not yet 
appeared necessary to establish it. As 
at present advised, moreover, they had 
no intention whatever to establish it. 
The invariable practice in such cases 
was to obtain information of the local 





mission of the peace; and, whether any 
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authorities, who were responsible for 
the peace of the district, and on the in- 
formation so obtained the Government 
formed its decision. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY)—THE NEW RULES. 


Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to ask 
a Question in reference to the New Rule 
No. 14. The New Rule was in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 

“That no Member shall be allowed to speak 

more than once to the same Question ; unless 
the Member in charge of the Bill, or any 
Member who has made a Motion; or moved an 
Amendment, desires to offer explanations.”’ 
He wished to know whether a Member 
who moved an Amendment was not in 
exactly the same position as the Mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have some hesita- 
tionin answering the Question of the hon. 
Member, because the Rule to which he 
refers applies to proceedings in Com- 
mittee ; and, as the House knows, ques- 
tions of Order in Committee are settled 
by the Chairman. At thejsame time I 
apprehend that there can be no doubt 
that the construction put on the Rule 
by the hon. Member is quite correct. 


NAVY—THE DETACHED SQUADRON. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether any in- 
formation has been received as to the 
movements of the Detached Squadron, 
and how many of the crews and of 
the Marines would be available as a 
Naval Brigade for service in the Trans- 
vaal ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am glad 
to be able to inform my right hon. 
Friend that the Detached Squadron ar- 
rived at the Cape at 8.30 p.m. yester- 
day. The united crews amount to 1,726 
men and officers. I am not aware how 
many could be landed as a Naval Bri- 
gade. I have no information on that 
point; but, by a calculation which Iam 
making at this moment, I gather that on 
an emergency 700 men, or something 
over that number, would be available. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS). 


Mr. ONSLOW wished to ask the Se- 
cretary for War, in reference to Ques- 
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tion 25 on the Paper, which had not 
been put, Whether, now that Sir Evelyn 
Wood had arrived, he or Sir George 
Colley would be in command ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, the hon. Gen- 
tleman asks me, in reference to Question 
25, a Question about Sir Evelyn Wood, 
Question 25 cannot possibly refer to 
him. I do not see why the hon. Gentle- 
man introduced Question 25, except as 
an excuse for rising on the present oc- 
casion. I will answer Question 25 if it 
is put to me, or any Question on No- 
tice; but I do not see the connection 
between Question 25 and that which the 
hon. Gentleman has just asked. 


the House ( Urgency). 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY) — THE NEW 
RULES.—NOTICE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I wish to 
give Notice, that unless the Committee 
on the Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty (Ireland) Bill be brought to a 
close this evening, I will, at half- 
past 4 to-morrow, move in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

‘That the Chairman of the Committee on 
the Protection of Person and Froperty (Ire- 
land) Bill do report the Bill this day at or be. 
fore 12 o’clock.” 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Mr, 
Speaker, I wish to put a Question to 
you for the convenience of the House 
with regard to the operation of one of 
the Rules which you have just an- 
nounced, and in respect of which a 
Notice has just been given. As I under- 
stand these Rules, if the discussion on 
the clauses of the Bill should not be 
concluded by 12 o’clock—in the event 
of the House having voted according to 
the proposition now submitted to it—I 
apprehend the Chairman will be re- 
quired to report the Bill to the House 
as it then stands, not only without 
allowing any discussion on further 
Amendments, but even without putting 
them to the vote. I wish to know 
whether, if that is so, there will be any 
other opportunity in the progress of the 
Bill when Amendments of which Notice 
has been given, but which have not been 
reached at the time the Committee stage 
is concluded, can be submitted to the 
House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Amendments may 
be submitted to the House on the Con- 
sideration of the Bill. 














Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
put the Question on the assumption that 
there is no Report. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In that case, the 
object may be attained by a Motion to 
re-commit the Bill. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Am I right, 
Sir, in assuming that on a Motion to 
commit the Bill or re-commit the Bill 
the several Amendments which have 
been shut out from discussion in Com- 
mittee may then be discussed, because 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland has al- 
ready intimated that he will put several 
Amendments into the Bill ? Now, if the 
discussion closes at 12 o’clock, without 
the introduction of those Amendments, 
the right hon. Gentleman will be ab- 
solved from the insertion of those 
Amendments in the Committee stage. 
I should like to know what course the 
Government propose to take in reference 
to the promise of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that in Committee certain Amend- 
ments should be introduced. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
and learned Member is under a mis- 
apprehension. I did not state that 
these Amendments would be moved in 
Committee, but I stated something pre- 
cisely different, which was that the 
Amendments should be moved on the 
stage of the Report, and that if there 
was not a Report I would move the re- 
committal of the Bill on the Third 
Reading. 

Mr. A. MOORE: TI wish to know, 
Sir, whether, when the Prime Minister 
moves his Motion to-morrow, it will be 
competent to raise a debate on that 
Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No, it will not be 
competent. 

Mr. J. COWEN : I beg to give Notice 
that, on the first occasion when the 
Forms of the House allow me, I shall 
move that whenever the Government 
declare a Bill to be urgent that Bill 
shall be put to the House without any 
discussion whatever. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: I beg to 
give Notice that, in the event of the 
Motion, of which Notice has been given 
by the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Cowen), being negatived, I shall move 
immediately afterwards, if the Forms of 
the House permit me to do so, that 
the Prime Minister have power to move 
that no Irish Member be heard on any 
Trish question. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—o0°0.— 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL—[Buu 79.] 


(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 16th February. | 
[SIXTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Clause 1 (Power of Lord Lieutenant 
to agrest and detain). 


Amendment again proposed, 

In page 1, line 24, at end of sub-section (2), 
to add the words “ Each person detained under 
this Act shall be permitted to be visited by one 
or more persons at the same time for one hour on 
any week day during such hours as may from 
time to time be appointed, and, unless for some 
special reason, the presence of an officer of the 
prison shall be dispensed with during such 
visit.” —(Mr. O’ Shaughnessy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. BIGGAR observed, that in 
regard to the proposed Amendment he 
did not know whether Her Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to accept it, 
or whether, paying no attention to any of 
the arguments used, they intended to 
oppose every Amendment reasonable or 
unreasonable. Personally, he failed tosee 
how any reasonable objection could be 
taken to the Amendment. It would be 
noted that the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O‘Shaughnessy) had introduced into 
it the words ‘unless for some special 
reason,’’ which would guard against any 
abuse of the privilege. Those words 
meant, he presumed, to provide for a 
case in which the Government might 
have reason to believe that a prisoner 
was contemplating an escape or using 
the liberty accorded to him for some 
improper purpose. The insertion of 


these words took away every objection 


the Government might otherwise enter- 
tain to the Amendment ; and as the Go- 
vernment professed that they had no 
intention of punishing asuspected person, 
but simply of detaining him in safe 
custody and preventing him from com- 
mitting any-of the offences specified in 
the Bill, he thought the Amendment 
might, with safety, be acceded to. It 
must be perfectly well known to the Go- 
vernment that it would be an exceedingly 


2N2 [ Sith Night. } 
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heavy punishment to men who had been 
accustomed to the ordinary social inter- 
course of life to find themselves shut up 
in a cell for the greater part of every 
day without having an opportunity of 
being visited by their former friends 
and acquaintances, It would be an ex- 
ceptionally heavy punishment to business 
men, who would be deprived of the 
opportunity of making their business 
arrangements. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought the Government 
ought to agree to the Amendment, and 
not refuse, as had hitherto been the 
case, to listen to either reason, argu- 
ment, or common sense. He was afraid 
they were now acting towards the Irish 
Members in a manner which, sooner 
or later, they would repent. Perhaps, 
however, it was as well that they should 
throw off the mask in regard to this 
Amendment, as they had already done 
in other cases. 

Mr. DALY could see neither reason 
nor justice in aggravating the punish- 
ment of possibly innocent men by un- 
necessary harsh restrictions. The pro- 
posed Amendment was only permissive, 
but it would relax the stringency of the 
prison rules by allowing a man detained 
on mere suspicion for 18 months to have 
some sort of reasonable intercourse with 
those whom he ‘desired to see. The 
Chief Secretary knew as well as he did 
that the gentlemen who composed the 
local Visiting Committee were persons 
who would be in direct antagonism with 
the individuals likely to be incarcerated 
under this Act; and when the Govern- 
ment proposed a measure of this kind, 
which he certainly regarded as an out- 
rage upon the liberties of his country, 
it would be monstrous that a man untried 
should be detained for 18 or 20 months, 
and the only intercourse he was allowed 
to have with his relatives and friends 
should be by the permission or at the 
will of the members of the Visiting 
Committee. The Amendment was care- 
fully drawn. It said that each person 
detained under the Act should be per- 
mitted to be visited by one or more 
persons at the same time for one hour 
on any week-day during such hours as 
might from time to time be appointed, 
and, unless for some special reason, the 
presence of an officer of the prison should 
be dispensed with during such visit. It 
was not just or fair that under the cir- 
cumstances of the case the intercourse 
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proposed by the Amendment should be 
at the will and under the supervision of 
the local Visiting Committee; but he 
was afraid, from the temper which Her 
Majesty’s Government displayed, that 
the unfortunate prisoners had very little 
to expect in the way of indulgence. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am unable 
to accept this Amendment in regard to 
the treatment of prisoners under the 
Bill; but I wish to make an allusion to 
the closing remarks of the senior Mem- 
ber for Cork City (Mr. Daly.) They cer- 
tainly deserve the attention of the 
Government. The hon. Member has a 
very strong objection to this Bill, which 
he has stated over and over again with 
great clearness, and, I admit, with fair- 
ness. He objects to the regulations 
applied to untried prisoners being applied 
to persons arrested under this measure, 
because they are under the control of 
the Visiting Committee. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I rise 
to Order. I ask your opinion, Sir, 
whether the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman are within the four corners 
of the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I understood that 
the right hon. Gentleman was about to 
explain to what extent the prison regu- 
lations now in force would apply to pri- 
soners under the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think it 
would be for the convenience of the Com- 
mittee that I should be allowed to make 
an explanation, and I should have 
thought that the hon. Gentleman him- 
self would wish that I should state on 
behalf of the Government what they are 
prepared to do. If, Sir, you think I 
should be in Order, I will now state what 
it is that we propose to do in regard to 
this matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I ask, 
again, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
is not altogether out of Order? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is entirely for 
the pleasure and convenience of the 
Committee to say whether the right hon. 
Gentleman can be allowed to go beyond 
the four corners of the Amendment. I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that he intended to confine himself 
to questions of prison discipline, and to 
be desirous of explaining the intentions 
of the Government. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : You say, 
Sir, that it will be at the pleasure of the 














Committee whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is allowed to make an explana- 
tion or not. As I understand the Rule, 
it isnot competent for the Committee at 
its pleasure to make any exception to 
the Rule. 

Taz CHAIRMAN : It has been at all 
times the custom for this House and for 
Committees to extend indulgence to a 
Minister of the Crown who is desirous 
of making an explanation with a view of 
facilitating the progress of Business. 
It is a matter which is only in the power 
of the Committee to grant. 

Mr. FINIGAN: I rise to Order. I 
want to know if we are not now go- 
verned by a specific Rule, under a spe- 
cific code of regulations? If so, I think 
it is both unjust and disingenuous to 
ask the Committee to decide what is 
really by the Rules left to you, Sir. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
stated that if the Committee will not 
grant its indulgence to the right hon. 
Gentleman, he must keep himself 
strictly within the Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY : I rise to Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The point of 
Order is now settled. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Then I will 
follow the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and will not make the explanation 
I was about to make. I will simply 
state that the Government cannot accept 
the Amendment, nor any of the Amend- 
ments very similar to it, which are upon 
the Paper, with regard to the visiting of 
prisoners. I have read the regulations 
with regard to untried prisoners, and I 
find that they givesuch prisoners power 
to see their friends for a quarter of an 
hour every day, and for a longer time if 
the Visiting Committee think fit so to 
direct. I think it would be unwise to 
bind the Visiting Committee to any 
general rule such as the Amendment 
proposes to lay down, and I do not 
think that Parliament should make 
special rules upon such a question of 
mere detail as this. I will put off the 
statement I intended to make as to the 
general treatment of persons arrested 
under the Bill until some other oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. FINIGAN could not understand 
upon what principlethe Government were 
now acting. They told the Committee 


pointedly that prisoners under this Act 
would be treated as untried prisoners, 
but there was no word in any part of the 
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Bill which placed that on record ; and it 
was perfectly absurd to ask the Commit- 
tee to accept mere statements, when they 
had a perfectly legal and Constitutional 
right to demand, instead of vague pro- 
mises, that the Government should put 
down their proposals in black and white. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had already told them that he 
would not bind himself to examine into 
any of the cases that came under the 
operation of the Act. Under those 
circumstances, the Amendment was most 
reasonable and just. If the object of 
the Bill was prevention, and not punish- 
ment, he did not see what was to pre- 
vent the system, now in vogue in Ire- 
land for the treatment of untried pri- 
soners, being applied to men arrested on 
what was called ‘‘ reasonable suspicion ”” 
only, who would never have any trial 
whatever. The Government had de- 
clined to have any of the warrants of 
the Lord Lieutenant even revised, and 
there was no regulation whatever for 
the treatment of untried prisoners under 
the present measure. He urged that 
the Government were bound to say that 
the prisoners under the Act should not 
be treated as untried prisoners, or to in- 
troduce some clause or schedule by which 
a regular course of treatment should be 
laid down in so many words, in order 
that the Irish Members might be pre- 
vented from unnecessarily taking up time 
in the future in discussing the treatment 
of these prisoners. He knew of no pro- 
vision which could be more just than the 
Amendment which had been proposed 
by the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy). It simply provided 
that prisoners detained under the Act 
could be visited by one or more persons 
at the same time. The whole of these 
matters would still be left to the lrish 
Executive, whose administration was not 
tempered with justice, but with severity. 
The probability was that the Irish Exe- 
cutive would not translate the Amend- 
ment in favour of the prisoner, but 
rather in favour of the Government. It 
was very well known that the exercise 
enjoyed by a prisoner was very limited ; 
and it must be specially borne in mind 
that whoever might be unfortunate 
enough to be locked up under the Act, 
would be condemned to that cellular 
system of imprisonment, which had been 
found to be so injurious to the physical 
as well as the moral well-being of those 
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who were subjected to it. He therefore 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
would accede to the Amendment, and 
would not continue to display that acri- 
mony in debate which had distinguished 
them since the Bill was first introduced. 
The Government, although professing 
outwardly that they had no such inten- 
tion, appeared to be determined that the 
Bill should not see the stage of Report. 
In taking that step they were, no doubt, 
influenced by the knowledge that the 
longer the Bill war before the House, 
and the longer it was before the people 
of England, the more clear would it be- 
come that it was punishment that was 
aimed at, and not prevention. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
attention of the hon. Member to the fact 
that he is now travelling beyond the 
Amendment. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he willingly 
abided by the ruling of the Chair; but he 
must say thatit was excessively difficult to 
understand what was in Order under 
the New Rules. If he had wandered he 
had certainly done so unwittingly. He 
was most anxious not to do anything 
that would transgress the four corners 
of the Amendment, or bring about the 
hostility with which he had been menaced. 
[‘*Order!”] He simply asked that 
some principle of justice should be acted 
upon by the Ministry, and put into 
words in the Bill, because, as the matter 
now stood, when they came to examine 
the wording of the measure they would 
discover that the professions of the Mi- 
nistry were altogether worthless. He 
urged that unless the Government 
placed in the Bill the regulations they 
intended to enforce in regard to the 
treatment of the unfortunate prisoners, 
all their declarations and assurances 
would amount to nothing. They could 
not expect that the Irish Members 
would accept a mere statement unless 
they were allowed to see in the Bill the 
actual words which would give the 
prisoners a legal right to be treated with 
greater leniency than the rules for the 
treatment of untried prisoners at present 
provided. He hoped the Government 
would see their way to be just and 
generous as well as severe and legal ; 
and if they would manifest such a dis- 
position, they would have very little 
cause to complain of the spirit in which 
they would be met by the Irish Mem- 
bers. 


Mr. Finigan 
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Dr. COMMINS would press upon 
the Government that if they were not 
prepared to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy), they would, at least, 
take seriously into consideration one 
evil that the Amendment would guard 
against. In England a gaol was easily 
accessible from every part of a county. 
A person residing in any particular 
county could reach any other part of the 
same county in half an hour, owing to 
the existence of railways and other 
means of conveyance. But in Ireland 
there were places which were neither 
accessible by railway or by a public 
conveyance of any kind. For instance, 
in the county which he represented 
(Roscommon) there were parts — and 
they were the portions which had most 
to apprehend from the operation of this 
Act—which were 30 miles away from the 
county gaol. In many cases there was 
neither railway, coach, nor public car, 
and persons who were likely to be ar- 
rested in those parts of the county would 
be removed from their friends to such a 
distance as would make it necessary, if 
they were to be visited by their friends 
and relatives, that such frien‘is or rela- 
tives should undergo a day’s journey, 
perhaps on foot. Surely it would be ex- 
tremely hard if, after a wife or child had 
travelled perhaps 35 miles to see their 
imprisoned relative, they were only al- 
lowed to have an interview of a quarter 
of an hour with him. Heasked the Go- 
vernment seriously to consider this point, 
and say whether such a limited inter- 
view was not altogether inadequate in 
such a case. Then in regard to the 
other relaxations proposed inthe Amend- 
ment, he thought there were ample rea- 
sons for recommending them to the fa- 
vourable consideration of the Govern- 
ment and the House. Untried prisoners 
and prisoners awaiting trial were not 
allowed intercourse with any person 
whatever, except in the presence of a 
prison official. They were not even 
allowed to see their counsel without a 
prison official being present when the 
interview took place. It was said that 
in practice these prison officials had 
neither eyes to see nor ears to hear ; but 
if that was the rule in England, it would 
not be the case in Ireland. It was sug- 
gested that the presence of a prison 
official was necessary in order to prevent 
any attempt to escape, or to prevent the 
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handing in of improper articles such as 
whisky or implements for breaking out 
of gaol, and that no attention was paid 
to any conversation that passed. He 
was afraid that it would fe very dif- 
ferent in Ireland ; and the suspicion that 
a different state of things would exist in 
Ireland should be a ground for removing 
the prison official, or, at any rate, for 
having him placed in a different room 
from that in which the interview took 
place. His presence would, at the very 
least, be a cause of irritation—almost a 
standing insult to the prisoner— and 
there was no reason why the friend or 
relative should not be in one room with 
the prisoner, while the prison official 
was outside the door inanother. Inthe 
case of persons incarcerated under the 
Act there would not be much danger of 
an attempt to escape. It would not be 
as in the case of prisoners awaiting trial 
with an apprehension as to the result of 
the trial, and there was no special reason 
which would operate upon them in in- 
ducing them to make an effort to escape. 
In the same way there would be no 
danger of the concoction of evidence, or 
the manufacture of other offences which 
the presence of a prison official would 
prevent. There was, consequently, no 
substantial reason why the prison official 
should be present. Therefore, apart 
from the mere humanity of the thing— 
and he was willing to admit that the 
Government would be as humane as they 
possibly could in the exercise of the ex- 
traordinary powers conferred on them 
by the Act—the prison official would 
be a listener of the most sacred and con- 
fidential communications between mem- 
bers of the same family. It was, there- 
fore, incumbent on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to give the House some as- 
surance that, if they were unwilling to 
adopt the actual terms of the Amend- 
ment, means would be taken to remove 
this unnecessary and painful infliction 
and this unnecessary annoyance, and 
also to extend the length of the inter- 
view, which, at present, was miserably 
short, especially when it was remem- 
bered that some of the visitots would 
have to travel 30 or 35 miles, often on 
foot, in order to have the interview. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY remarked, 
that hon. Members opposite talked of 
humanity to the prisoners. He certainly 
should have thought that ‘the most cer- 
tain way of ensuring humane treatment 





for prisoners under the Act would have 
been to have allowed the Government to 
make their statement as to the altera- 
tions they proposed to make in the 
rules for regulating the detention of 
unconvicted prisoners. He therefore 
wished, in the interests of the prisoners, 
and being altogether unable to under- 
stand the policy of the objection to 
allow the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to make his statement, to 
ask the Attorney General or the Soli- 
citor General whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government to supple- 
ment the printed rules which at pre- 
sent applied to unconvicted prisoners, 
and under which the prisoners under 
the present Bill were to be treated by 
additional rules or regulations to ensure 
humane treatment? If that was the 
case he would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary, if he was 
not permitted to make that statement to 
the House, whether he would put on 
the Paper that night such modifications 
as the Government intend to introduce 
in the rules? 

Mr. HEALY said, that at the time 
he rose to Order, but was not heard, he 
intended to put it to the Committee that 
the right hon. Gentleman should be heard 
as an act of indulgence. It would tend 
to save an unnecessary discussion if the 
right hon. Gentleman could be heard, 
and for his (Mr. Healy’s) part he should 
be glad to hear him. 

Mr. T.D. SULLIVAN wished to say, 
in reference to the remarks which had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry), that if there was 
any inconvenience in the matter the 
fault rested with those who had made 
these restrictive rules. No doubt, it was 
inconvenient ; but let them have one law 
and one rule all round. He hoped he 
was not transgressing in making these 
remarks; but he could not fail to notice 
in the course of these discussions that 
hon. Members who put forward certain 
arguments and pursued a certain line 
were listened to, while others, who rose 
to make comments in reply, were ruled 
to be out of Order. He supposed that 
this was quite right; but it was very in- 
convenient. Personally, he would do 
his best to observe the regulations which 
had been laid before the House. One 
word as to the Amendment. There was 
a special reason why he supported that 
portion of it which recommended that the 
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presence of an officer of the prison should 
be dispensed with at the interview be- 
tween the prisoner and his friends. A 
man detained under this Bill was not in 
the position of an untried prisoner. An 
untried ‘prisoner was a man against 
whom the Government believed they 
had sufficient evidence to justify their 
bringing him to trial and to warrant a 
conviction. The man who was arrested 
under this Act would be in prison upon 
a very different footing. He would be 
aman concerning whom the Government 
believed they had not sufficient evidence 
to bring him to trial. That made a 
substantial distinction between the two 
classes of prisoners; and, therefore, 
the men arrested under the provisions 
of this Act would have a right, both in 
equity and justice, to better treatment 
than was provided by the bye-laws which 
regulated the treatment of men awaiting 
their trial, and against whom the Go- 
vernment thought they had sufficient 
evidence to justify a trial and conviction. 
Men might be confined under the pro- 
visions of the Act for as long a term as 
18 months, and in the meantime their 
business would be suffering material 
injury. Their families, also, might be 
very materially suffering, and in refer- 
ence to business matters they might have 


very important and private communica- | 


tions to make to their relatives and 
friends. A question of solvency or bank- 
ruptcy might have to be discussed in the 
prison cell. Was it right that the prison 
warder should be present at these con- 
fidential conversations? ‘The warder 
would not be pledged to secrecy, and 
what guarantee would there be that the 
substance of the conversations would not 
be noised and spread about to the utter 
ruin of the unfortunate prisoner? He 
wished, therefore, to impress upon the 
Government and the Committee the im- 
portance of that part of the Amendment 
which asked that an opportunity should 
be given to a prisoner to confer confi- 
dentially with his friends and relatives 
without the presence of a prison warder. 
He would respectfully ask the considera- 
tion of the Government for the points he 
had put forward. He did not put them 
forward for the purpose of interrupting 
the discussion or of delaying the progress 
of the Bill. He believed they were im- 
portant, and he asked that they should 
be fairly considered. It was most im- 
portant to the men who might be im- 
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prisoned under the Act that they should 
beafforded some opportunities for private 
and confidential communications with 
their relatives and friends in regard to 
their family affairs and their private 
business. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, the discussion 
which had taken place showed the serious 
inconvenience of the refusal on the part 
of hon. Members opposite to hear the 
statementof the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary. [Mr. A. M. Suttrvay: 
No one has refused to hear him.] It 
appeared to him that, instead of dealing 
with the question by a series of Amend- 
ments involving a number of details, it 
was extremely desirable that, in regard 
to all matters connected with the deten- 
tion of these prisoners, who, no doubt, 
would occupy a very special and peculiar 
position, the Government should frame 
regulations having reference to this 
special class of prisoners. He hoped 
to hear from the Chief Secretary some 
statement of that kind. So far as he 
was concerned, he was not prepared to 
support the Amendment; but he would 
trust entirely to the action of the Go- 
vernment, being convinced that. they 
would fairly meet the case. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) stated that it 
would be very convenient to hear what 
the Chief Secretary had to say about the 
new regulations. He would remind the 
hon. Gentleman that yesterday the only 
rules they had were those to be found in 


‘the Prison Book, and they were deemed 


quite satisfactory by the Chief Secre- 
tary; and if it had not been for tho 
Amendment, the Chief Secretary would 
not have found out what the Irish 
Members wanted. Unless they could 
feel absolutely certain that all the dif- 
ferent Amendments they had put down 
would be considered, it would probably 
be found that the Chief Secretary’s rules 
were of very little use. In reference to 
this particular case, as far as he could 
learn from the rules, untried prisoners or 
prisoners awaiting their trial had to spend 
22 hours out of 24 in their cells, and 
they all knew what effect this solitary 
confinement in the prison cells had pro- 
duced upon prisoners formerly. It had 
driven several of them mad. That being 
so, it became a matter of great impor- 
tance that when these men were confined 
totheircellsthey should have some oppor- 
tunity for that social intercourse which 














would probably prevent that malady 
from coming upon them. The idea of 

iving men who were engaged largely in 
Fusinoss a quarter of an hour for consul- 
tation in regard to their business, in the 
presence of a prison warder, was simply 
absurd, and those against whom it would 
work most hardly were innocent men. 
A man who had committed various out- 
rages, and who found himself in gaol, 
would feel that he had done something 
to deserve this treatment; but the inno- 
cent man who found himself in gaol, 
believing that he had been placed there 
through the spite or hatred of some of 
his enemies, knowing his entire inno- 
cence, knowing, also, that all the time 
he was in prison his family and his busi- 
ness were going to ruin, would, for these 
reasons, find imprisonment doubly bitter. 
If the Government desired to detain 
these persons, the least they could do 
was to afford them every facility for 
carrying on their business. It was said 
that facilities would be given to men for 
carrying on their ordinary employments. 
But take the case of a man in business. 
He could not work his business in gaol, 
he must give certain orders; it would 
be necessary that he should receive cer- 
tain correspondence, and it would be 
impossible to dictate a correspondence 
in reply in a quarter of an hour. And 
it should be borne in mind that many 
of these men might be wholly innocent, 
and that if it were not for this excep- 
tional, tyrannical, and unjust law they 
would not be in prison at all. Under 
these circumstances, he would certainly 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. M‘COAN felt sure that the 
Chief Secretary would have had an 
opportunity of being heard if it had not 
been for hon. Members opposite. Per- 
sonally, he regretted that the right hon, 
Gentleman had not been afforded an 
opportunity of making his statement, 
and for this reason—he had himself 
an Amendment on the Paper which 
would probably have been met by the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he would have been spared the ne- 
cessity of trespassing on the Committee 
with that Amendment. He, therefore, 
again expressed his individual regret 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
been heard. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA remarked, 
that when the second reading of the Bill 


was carried, the power of the Govern- 
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ment to detain these persons in prison 
was conceded. They were now merely 
battling for the removal of restrictions 
that were opposed to humanity. He 
believed that one-half of the men who 
would be arrested under the Act would 
be completely innocent. ‘In order to get 
at the guilty men, they must take up 
everyone who was suspected of being 
concerned in a particular crime; and, 
therefore, a large number of the persons 
who would be detained in gaol would 
be innocent men. A man wholly inno- 
cent of any offence would be brought 
under the suspicion of the Government 
officials, a suspicion produced, probably, 
in many cases, by information given by 
the men who had themselves committed 
the crime. That was one of the dan- 
gers which hung over the whole of this 
legislation—namely, that the men who 
had committed the crime had a direct 
premium offered to them to fasten sus- 
picion upon somebody else, because they 
would fear that otherwise the suspicion 
would ultimately fall on themselves, and 
they would be arrested and convicted. 
For instance, a man who was guilty of 
an offence would know the man who 
would be able to give the evidence 
likely to convict him, and he would 
have a direct interest in anticipating the 
information of that man by securing his 
arrest. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, as a man, was pro- 
verbially and actually a- humane man; 
but he had now to consider this case— 
that owing to the exigences of the State 
it was deemed necessary to empower the 
Government to lock up men who might 
be innocent, and to keep these men in 
a prison cell for 22 hours a-day, in what 
was practically solitary confinement. 
Now, such men, as long as they were 
detained, could do no injury outside. 
He therefore wished the right hon. 
Gentleman to give the House a pledge 
—and, if he did so, he (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) was sure he would keep it— 
that the mind of the Government would 
be applied to the framing of rules which 
should give as much freedom and liberty 
to the persons in custody as was consis- 
tent with their safe detention. Primd 
facie, the Government had a right to be- 
lieve that all persons arrested under the 
Act were innocent, and that they would 
not be taken up except on suspicion. 
The number of innocent persons ar- 
rested would be very large in compari- 
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son with the number of the guilty. No 
crime was ever committed in regard to 
which for the one guilty man there were 
not atleast 10 suspected. Over and over 
again, men had been suspected who were 
not only innocent, but who had been 
denounced because they had been the 
men who had attempted to prevent the 
wrongful act from being done. He 
wished again to impress upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary the 
importance and necessity of framing a 
humane code of regulations. The Bill, 
and the law enacted under it, would be 
a scandal, and a disgrace, and a burn- 
ing shame if the great and Constitu- 
tional Charter of the liberties of the 
people was not guarded by every prin- 
ciple and law of humanity. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN rose to a 
point of Order. He wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland could, with 
the indulgence of the Committee, make 
any statement with regard to the treat- 
ment of prisoners ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman cannot make any such state- 
ment. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN observed, 
that there seemed to be a misapprehen- 
sion existing in the mind of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wicklow County, 
who seemed to think that some hon. 
Members below the Gangway had pre- 
vented the Chief Secretary making this 
statement to the House. But the right 
hon. Gentleman had been prevented 
from doing this by the Rules of the 
House, for which he and his hon. Friends 
were not accountable. For their part, 
they greatly desired that the right hon. 
Gentleman should get up and make the 
statement if the Committee wished for 
it; but it seemed that he could only do 
that at the time which the Rules made by 
his Colleagues permitted. The Amend- 
ment before the Committee asked that 
certain safeguards should be introduced 
into the Bill with regard to prison rules 
which should not be allowed to depend 
upon the favour of the prison officials. 
The hon. Member for Galway County, 
who had just spoken, said that the most 
useful course would be, in his opinion, 
to allow the Government to make a state- 
ment as to what they intended to do; 
but that had not been permitted. The 
hon. Member for the county of Galway 
seemed to think that they might trust 
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to the benevolent intentions of the Go- 
vernment and of officials 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY rose to 
Order. The hon. and learned Member 
for Meath was entirely misrepresenting 
him. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out to the 
hon. Member for Galway County that 
this was not a point of Order. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN reminded the 
hon. Member that he must take care, or 
he would get suspended. He had simply 
contradicted a statement. Now, as it 
was contended that the Committee 
should trust to the benevolent inten- 
tious of the Government in the way of 
prison rules, he must refer to the dis- 
graceful things which had occurred 
under former Coercion Bills, and these 
would serve to enlighten the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway County. Dr. M‘Donnell, 
one of the medical officers at Mountjoy 
Prison—— 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD: I rise to 
Order. Is the reference of the hon. 
and learned Member to this Report in 
Order? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member, no doubt, knows that 
the Amendment before the Committee 
relates to the admission of visitors to 
prisons. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he also 
wished to know whether there was to be 
any punishment for disorderly interrup- 
tion ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member must keep strictly to 
the Amendment before the Committee. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN was keeping 
strictly to the Question before the Com- 
mittee. He was about to quote from 
the Report of Dr. M‘Donnell when he 
was interrupted by a Welsh Member, 
and he should now proceed to read the 
extracts at greater length, he feared, 
than he had originally intended. He 
should now read the statements of Dr. 
M‘Donnell with regard to prisoners ar- 
rested in circumstances similar to those 
which would arise under the present 
Bill, showing their sufferings in conse- 
quence of the want of protection of the 
kind proposed by the present Amend- 
ment. ‘Thomas Burke,” the Medical 
Report stated, ‘‘is showing undoubted 
symptoms of insanity.”” Why insanity ? 
‘*Brought on by the cellular system, 
24 hours a-day locked up in a stone-floor 
cell.” Again, ‘‘Sweeny is very un- 























settled in his mind.”” What had hap- 
pened to Sweeny? “Discharged, unfit 
for cellular discipline.” Even a Welsh 
Member might understand the meaning 
of that. The Report proceeded— 


“ Barry lately discharged, considered unfit, 
from his mental state, to go away from the 
prison without someone in charge of him.”— 


(‘ Question!’’] Let no hon. Member 
imagine that by crying out ‘‘ Order!” 
and ‘‘ Question!” he would choke off 
these disclosures. The Report went on 
to say— 

“T have no doubt that the prolonged confine- 
ment and severe discipline are the chief causes 
of all this, and repeat, from considerations of 
humanity, it will be a very grave matter if any 
of these untried prisoners commit suicide.’ 


Now, the evil against which this 
humane medical man was protesting 
was that those men were not allowed 
society ; and he also protested that they 
were not allowed the use of tobacco, 
which, he thought, might in some 
respect mitigate the evil. And these 
things happened while there was a 
Chief Secretary for Ireland as humane 
as the present occupant of the Office. He 
held that Lord Mayo, upon any fact that 
came within his knowledge with regard 
to the administration of prison rules, 
was upright and humane. These things 
had happened before under the adminis- 
tration of a humane Chief Secretary, 
and would possibly occur again under 
any Chief Secretary who did not neces- 
sarily know everything. There was 
also confined in the prison, under an Act 
similar to this, a young gentleman 
named Casey, who, being a person of 
literary tastes, would have been bene- 
fited by a visit from him (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan), and other friends. But he 
had been refused this. His relatives 
lived 120 miles away and could not visit 
him, so he (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) sent 
him some monthly numbers of the his- 
tory of Ireland then appearing. Would 
it be believed that the officials excluded 
Nos. 1 and 2, which brought down the 
history to the battle of Clontarf, on the 
ground that they were seditious publi- 
cations. They must, therefore, not 
trust the Government officials in this 
matter, but make the Bill precise and 
clear. They might appear benevolent 


persons outside; but when they entered 
the prison they were changed men, 
their feelings became cramped, and 
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their only anxiety was how to keep the 
prisoners in their custody. The Go- 
vernment proposed that prisoners ar- 
rested under this Bill would be allowed 
to pursue their ordinary avocations 
within the prisons. Now, he would 
take the case of an Irish solicitor ar- 
rested under this Bill. Suppose he was 
engaged in defending an action against 
the Government, was the Government 
warder to listen to all the confidential 
communications he would have to make 
to his clerk as to how the case would 
have to be conducted against the Go- 
vernment? Why, it was absurd. He 
was at one time one of the Visitors of 
an Irish prison, and he was 100 days a 
prisoner himself, and he could give the 
measurements of the stone floor of the 
cell—they were 12 feet by 10 feet. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man must be aware that the size of the 
cell has already been discussed. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN would ask 
the Chief Secretary to inquire of the 
Governors how many men committed 
suicide under that system. The admis- 
sion of friends being restricted to mem- 
bers of the family—he appealed to the 
Committee not to be led away by a side 
road. This meant the wife, or a man’s 
immediate relatives, who would have 
to come from a distance of, perhaps, 
200 miles to Dublin; and he said that 
this was but the pretence of a conces- 
sion without the reality. The Com- 
mittee had, therefore, to choose between 
keeping men, as it were, hermetically 
sealed up in cells of the dimensions he 
had named, and allowing reasonable 
access to any friends who might wish to 
see them. Let the Government, within 
the limits of possible security, guard 
against the mental strain and eventual 
damage to the men arrested by accept- 
ing the Amendment of his hon. Friend ; 
but let them not mock the Irish people 
by the pretence of a concession hedged 
round by the caprice of officials whom 
he could not trust. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
Committee would bear him out in his 
statement that he never said this 
Amendment should go by the board. 
He said if hon. Gentlemen would allow 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to ex- 
plain the new regulations, the Com- 
mittee would be in a better position to 
understand the Amendment and those 
which followed it. 
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Mr. DAWSON asked, whether, as 
the Committee were now discussing on 
what condition persons should be al- 
lowed to visit prisoners, it would not 
be in Order for the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
make a statement on the subject ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have already 
informed the right hon. Gentleman that, 
with the sanction of the Committee, 
he could make a general explanation, 
although it might not be strictly within 
the four corners of the Amendment. 
But, after the expression of feeling in 
the Committee, the right hon. Gentleman 
has not thought it right to do this. 

Mr. DAWSON pointed out that the 
necessity for the present procedure was 
the inevitable result of the course adopted 
by the Government. They had simply 
introduced a skeleton measure, and it 
was well known that when people 
wanted to take extraordinary powers 
they acted on the principle that the less 
rules they had the better. If the right 
hon. Gentleman did submit rules 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is now speaking of general rules, 
which is not the Question before the 
Committee. 

Mr. DAWSON was quite aware of 
that, but, with great respect, he asked 
to be permitted to finish his sentence. 

Tue CHAIRMAN repeated that the 
hon. Gentleman could not now discuss 
general rules. 

Mr. DAWSON rejoined that he was 
not discussing general rules, but was 
dealing with the question of visits to a 
prisoner, their duration, and the persons 
who should make them—points which, 
he thought, came within the scope of 
the Amendment; and he contended that 
if a rule was laid done on that subject 
which tended to prevent those unfor- 
tunate men from becoming lunatics, it 
would not be due to the initiative of the 
Chief Secretary, but to the action of the 
Irish Members. [‘‘Question!”] The 
House should remember that the con- 
stitution of Visiting Committees in 
Ireland was of a peculiar character. In 
England those Committees were com- 
posed of visiting justices, but those in 
ireland were nominees of the Crown. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I rise to 
Order. The hon. Gentleman is going 
into the question. of the Visiting Com- 
mittee, and, as I myself have been pre- 
viously precluded from making a state- 
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ment affecting that question, the hon, 
Member can hardly now be in Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: So far as [ 
understand the hon. Member’s line of 
argument, I think he will very quickly 
be out of Order. 

Mr. DAWSON asked if a prisoner, 
under this Bill, wasto beallowed visitors? 
If so, he was in Order in discussing the 
power which would dispense that liberty. 
The power which, in England, allowed 
a prisoner to have intercourse with 
his friends was a Justices’ Committee— 
that was to say, it was composed mainly 
of magistrates chosen by corporations. 
But the magistrates in Dublin were not 
elected by the corporation, they were 
nominated by the Crown; and therefore 
he contended that, instead of this power 
being left to the option of these no- 
minees, it should be in the Schedule and 
in the Bill. He knew there were Com- 
mittees who had sympathy with unfor- 
tunate prisoners. On one occasion a 
prisoner was going to make a statement 
in the presence of a Committee, of griev- 
ances under which he was suffering, 
when the Governor stopped him and 
said, ‘I’ll make you pay for this to- 
morrow;’’ and as the Committee were 
leaving, one of them had the courage to 
say, ‘‘Sir, you are wrong in saying 
that.” He contended that every rule 
on the point of prison visiting should be 
inserted in the Bill, to show that the 
credit of introducing this humane prin- 
ciple was due to Irish Members, and not 
to the right. hon. Gentleman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN proceeded to put 
the Question, when 

Mr. W. J. Corner rose to address the 
Committee. 

Mr. H. R. BRAND wished to know 
whether the hon. Member was in Order 
in rising after the Question was put ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR, also 
rising to Order, pointed out that the hon. 
Member for Wicklow (Mr. W. J. Corbet) 
had risen after the ‘‘ Ayes” had given 
their voices, but before the ‘‘ Noes” 
were invited to give theirs. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, it was very 
unusual tv interrupt the Chair when the 
Question had been put so far; but the 
hon. Member for Wicklow was within 
his right, as the Question had not been 
completely decided by the Committee. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET said, it was of the 
last importance that the Amendment 
should be conceded by the Government, 














The privilege of visiting persons in 
durance was conceded even to the friends 
of the insane. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 42; 
Noes 294: Majority 252.—(Div. List, 
No. 51.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I rise to 
move an Amendment. The hon. and 
learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) has said that the Government 
have determined neither to move nor 
allow any Amendment, in order to avoid 
the stage of Report. Undoubtedly, if 
we had been enabled rightly, and with 
a fair consideration for the proper dis- 
cussion of this question, to save the 
time of the Committee, we should have 
been very glad to have done so; and, I 
suppose, that is the feeling of the Com- 
mittee generally. But there are already 
four matters upon which the Govern- 
ment have undertaken to bring in 
Amendments, and I do not think it 
would be in accordance with precedent 
that more than four Amendments should 
be moved without the stage of Report. 
Therefore, I shall make the stage of 
Report a necessity, if the Committee 
agree to this Amendment. With regard 
to the treatment of prisoners, that is a 
matter which the Government have had 
under careful consideration. I do not 
expect, judging from what hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House have 
said, that they will believe that we 
wished to have as careful treatment of 
prisoners as is consistent with the object 
of the Bill. Nevertheless, that is the 
fact. The question is, What treatment 
should be given to these prisoners ? And 
I admit that we ought to take into con- 
sideration the fact that they have not 
been found in a Court of Law to be 
guilty of offence; and it may be the 
case—I hope it will not be the case— 
that they may be imprisoned for 18 
months, and, therefore, for a longer 
time than untried prisoners are kept in 
prison. That is another reason why 
consideration should be shown to them. 
Allusions have been made to what hap- 
pened in 1866. That was a time when 


there were either no rules with regard 
to untried prisoners, or there were, at 
any rate, not the present rules; and 
when, I think, there was no stipulation 
that the arrested persons should be 
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treated as untried prisoners. The hon. 
and learned Member for Meath and 
other hon. Members have stated that 
a great deal of hardship happened 
in 1866. I do not know to what 
extent that was really the case; but I 
am willing to admit that, without the 
intention of magistrates or of the Go- 
vernment there might have been hard- 
ship. I think, however, it is only 
due to the Government, which had a 
great deal to do with the working of 
the Act, and also to that Govern- 
ment of which, probably, some of the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
Members, that I should state what was 
done in 1866, as the matter has been 
alluded to, and to show what was done 
in 1867 in consequence of what hap- 
pened in 1866. The hon. and learned 
Member for Meath has asked how many 
persons had committed suicide in conse- 
quence of the hardships which they en- 
dured in 1866. I doubt if any persons 
committed suicide. They may have suf- 
fered very seriously from the treatment 
of 1866; but the matter was brought 
before the Government at that time— 
and here is what Dr. M‘Donnell, an 
eminent physician in Dublin, and Su- 
perintendent of the Mountjoy Convict 
Prison, reported, and what the Govern- 
ment did in consequence of that Report. 
I read it first, because it is fair to the 
past Government that it should be 
stated, and also because I want the 
Committee to understand that it is upon 
the experience then gained that we are 
now intending to act. Hon. Members 
will find it in Hansard, vol. 186, page 
1934. Dr. M‘Donnell says— 


‘‘ With reference to the health of the untried 
political prisoners at present confined at this 
prison, I can report favourably. I have stated 
in my annual Report for 1866, ‘that all serious 
cases of illness among prisoners of this class 
were reported to the Government, and have been 
discharged from prison upon it being understood 
that confinement was likely to aggravate their 
disease.’ There is at present not a single case 
requiring treatment in the hospital. With re- 
ference to the dietary of these prisoners they 
are permitted to obtain their own food from 
without if they please, but for those who do not 
do so the scale of prison dietary is tolerably 
liberal and varied, and during the cold weather 
additional blankets were distributed at my sug- 
gestion, so that I met with no complaints of 
cold from insufficient clothing. The prisoners 
are now daily in association with each other 
during their hours of exercise, and are permitted 
to smoke—a privilege greatly valued. Consider- 
ing the construction of this prison, and the kind 
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of discipline which isin some degree inseparable 
from that, prisoners of this class cannot be asso- 
ciated except when at exercise. As the days get 
longer and the weather milder, I would suggest 
that all those who desire it should be allowed 
two periods of exercise (in the forenoon and 
afternoon) during which time they would be in 
association with each other. The untried pri- 
soners are allowed books as well from the library 
of the prisonas sent by their friends. Those of 
them therefore who are capable of enjoying it 
have intellectual occupation.” 


The date of the Report was April 26th, 
1867, and the letter was addressed to 
ord Naas. Itis upon that information 
that we are wishing to act now. Soon 
after the Westmeath Act was passed, 
rules were made by the Lord Lieutenant 
to carry out those recommendations ; 
and I believe that no complaint was 
made of harsh treatment under the 
Westmeath Act. [An hon. Mremser: 
Patrick Casey.] I think the complaint 
with regard to Patrick Casey was that 
he ought not to have been arrested at 
all; but, at all events, there was no con- 
siderable complaint with regard to the 
treatment of prisoners. A man would 
not, of course, like to be imprisoned ; 
but what I wish to say is, that the 
rules made under the Westmeath Act 
were, I believe, favourable to the pri- 
soners. Then, the question is, What 
should we do now? We carefully looked 
at the Westmeath Act, and also at the 
rules for the treatment of untried pri- 
soners, and we came to the conclusion 
that the rules for untried prisoners were, 
on the whole, more favourable to pri- 
soners than the Westmeath rules; and, 
also, that the rules for untried prisoners, 
which came into operation some years 
after 1866, were more favourable to 
prisoners than the rules for first-class 
misdemeanants. The proposal to treat 
them as first-class misdemeanants has 
not been made. The rules provided 
that the prisoners should be allowed 
to have books and a liberal dietary. 
{An hon. Memser: They paid for it. ] 
Yes, they paid for it; but the pri- 
son scale was also liberal, and the 
rules with regard to prisoners were very 
much modified and more considerate than 
they were in 1866. Now, there is one 
objection taken to the course which we 
have taken. The actual rules provide 
that in a particular case, such as we 
have been discussing, a prisoner shall 
be allowed to see his friends for a 
quarter of an hour daily, and also for 
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a longer period if the Visiting Oom- 
mittee permit it. They also give a good 
deal of discretion to the Visiting Com- 
mittee for allowing intercourse with 
friends and relaxation. I fully believe 
the Visiting Committee would give that ; 
and in the proposition I am going to 
make, it must be understood that I do 
not make it because I have any want of 
confidence in the humanity and discre- 
tion of the Visiting Committee. Hon. 
Members opposite seem to suppose that 
these prisoners will be placed in almost 
any part of Ireland, and in places which 
they describe as having very little accom- 
modation. Ican only say that I do not 
think that will be the case. The Com- 
mittee cannot expect me to say where 
they will be confined. I cannot yet say 
how many it will be necessary to arrest. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Daly) said that the people would 
leave the country; and I hope that the 
number to be arrested will be consider- 
ably diminished. We hope that arrange- 
ments will be made for the prisons to be 
fitted for their reception ; and although 
I cannot commit myself with regard to 
boarded floors and the degre of tem- 
perature, I shall be disappointed and sur- 
prised if we are not able to put most 
of the prisoners in places with boarded 
floors and of proper temperature. But 
there is an objection to leaving this in 
the hands of the Visiting Committee ; 
and there is another objection. Accord- 
ing to the Prisons Act, as it stands, the 
rules for untried prisoners are the most 
favourable rules yet introduced with 
regard to prisoners; but the Visiting 
Committee have also power to increase 
the accommodation for prisoners. Fresh 
rules, however, can only be made by the 
Prisons Board with the sanction of the 
Lord Lieutenant; and such rules have 
to be laid on the Table of the House for 
40 days before they can come into opera- 
tion. That means that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant could not take the initiative, and 
there would be a delay of 40 days. 
Therefore, what I am going to propose 
is that these prisoners shall be treated 
as untried prisoners, with power in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant to make 
modifications of the rules if it seems 
desirable to do so, and that such modi- 
fications shall be laid on the Table of 
the House within 14 days of the making 
of the same if Parliament be sitting; 
and if Parliament be not sitting, then 
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within 14 days of the next meeting of 
Parliament. That was the provision of 
the Westmeath Act, and upon which the 
Westmeath rules were made. I really 
do not see how we can do more. We 
take the best rules we can find—the 
rules with regard to untried prisoners 
which were decided upon after a long 
discussion in this House. We think it 
possible that these rules may require 
some modification in favour of pri- 
soners; and, at all events, we think it 
desirable that we should ensure that 
they shall be so carried out as the Visit- 
ing Committee might carry them out, 
and as the Government believe the Com- 
mittee would have acted. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 24, at end of sub-section (2), 
after the word “ prisoner,” to insert the words 
“subject to the special rules for the time being 
in force with respect to prisoners awaiting 
trial: Provided, That the Lord Lieutenant may 
from time to time, if he shall think fit, make 
regulations modifying such special rules, so far 
as they relate to persons detained under the Act. 
Any regulations made by the Lord Lieutenant 
under this provision shall be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament within fourteen days 
after the making of the same if Parliament 
be then sitting, and, if not, then within four- 
teen days after the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment.”’—(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
having taken part in the discussion on 
the previous day, expressed great grati- 
fication at the concession which the 
Chief Secretary had made. No doubt, 
what the right hon. Gentleman had 
quoted from the letter of Dr. M‘Donnell 
to Lord Naas would guide the Lord 
Lieutenant in making modifications ; 
and he thought a great many Members 
of the Committee might feel confident 
that the treatment of the prisoners 
would be better than that of ordinary 
untried prisoners, and as favourable as 
was consistent with their safety in 
prison. But if the Chief Secretary had 
found himself in a position to make 
those observations in the course of the 
previous day, several hours of discussion 
would have been saved. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had an Amendment with reference to 
boarded floors; but he was exceedingly 
glad to find that he should not be 
obliged to trouble the Committee with 
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that Amendment, because he knew per- 
fectly well that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be better than his word, and 
would personally take care that prison- 
ers were treated in such a manner as 
the House wished. He desired, how- 
ever, to point out that, although it was 
perfectly true that Dr. M‘Donnell had 
made the Report which the right hon. 
Gentleman had quoted, yet, several 
years before that* time, Dr. M‘Donnell 
had protested against the barbarities in 
the treatment of prisoners. That Report 
was made after numerous remonstrances 
had been unattended to, and the House 
would be interested to know that that 
action of Dr. M‘Donnell was followed 
by his dismissal by the Government. 
He had had too much experience of 
these matters to take anything less than 
distinct and positive declarations as to 
what would be done with prisoners. 
Prisoners, under the new Act, would, he 
believed, be treated in the most humane 
manner possible to persons who were 
prisoners at all, and he was delighted 
that the Government had given way. 
Mr. J. COWEN said, he was glad the 
Government had at last resolved to 
make some concession to the repeated 
demands that had been addressed to 
them with respect to the treatment of 
prisoners. He wished to say, however, 
that a great deal of time and temper 
would have been saved if this concession 
had been made at an earlier period. 
What the hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, himself, and a few 
others near him, had been contending 
for was, that inasmuch as men arrested 
on suspicion when the Habeas Corpus 
had been previously suspended were 
treated with great severity, they were 
anxious not merely to have the general 
assurance of the Ministry, but undeni- 
able and positive guarantees, that the 
men who were to be taken up within 
the next few weeks or months should 
not be treated with the same harshness 
as their countrymen had been before. 
If the Government had agreed in prin- 
ciple to that demand, a full sitting of 
the House might have been saved. 
Having yielded to it at that hour, they 
justified the resistance that the Irish 
Members had made. Many severe things 
had been said, both in the House and 
out of it, as to the persistent demand 
for more favourable treatment for these 
expected prisoners; but the submitting 
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by the Government of the Amendment 
which was now being proposed removed 
the slightest grounds for the accusation 
of obstruction or unnecessary discus- 
sion. The point that struck him as re- 
quiring most consideration was the por- 
tion of the clause that referred to the 
control of the Visiting Committees. 
Visiting Committees in England might 
fairly be trusted in all matters of prison 
discipline. They were composed of 
country gentlemen amenable to all the 
courtesies and good feelings of life. In 
Ireland it was different. The men who 
constituted the magistrates belonged to 
one class of the community—namely, 
the landlord class. They were in abso- 
lute hostility,;and even often war, with 
the other classes—the tenant farmers 
and peasantry generally. At this mo- 
ment the landlords were embittered 
against the peasantry; and if they had 
the power to regulate the conditions 
under which any of the latter were de- 
tained in prison, it was likely that they 
would use that power in a vindictive 
and oppressive spirit. They would have 
got their unfortunate opponents under 
their control, and they would punish 
them for their real or supposed offences. 
He would rather that the management 
of the prisons under the new regula- 
tions were in the control of any other 
body in the country than the magistracy. 
Judging from the simple reading of the 
Amendment, that struck him as being 
one of the strongest objections to it. 
Moreover, he did not quite see the ne- 
cessity for the 14 days during which the 
new rules were to lie on the Table. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in explanation, 
said, the reason why he proposed this 
Amendment was not that, in its absence, 
a different course would have followed, 
but because he noticed there were cer- 
tain hon. Members who would not vest 
power in the Visiting Committee. As 
to the 14 days, he ought to say that the 
new rules would come into operation 
the moment they were framed. It was 
necessary, however, that some time 
should be specified during which they 
must be laid on the Table. 

Mr. J. COWEN, continuing, said, 
hon. Gentlemen could not appreciate 
the intensity of the feeling of Irish 
Members upon this subject; but, if 
they knew the facts, they would under- 
stand how they thought and spoke so 
warmly onit. He would cite an instance 
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which came within his own knowledge. 
One fact was worth more than a bushel 
of speculation, and the fact he was 
going to state was one of many that 
could be adduced by hon. Members 
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opposite. He knew an Irish workman 
in the North of England who was no 
more a Fenian than the Irish Secretary 
was, but who was arrested under the 
last Coercion Act. This unfortunate 
man had had some relations in Ireland, 
and he knew that they were mixed up 
with the Fenian movement. He col- 
lected all the money he could and went 
to Ireland, with the view of assisting 
his friends to leave the country. When 
he got there he was himself arrested on 
suspicion. He was put into prison, and 
kept there for eight months, although 
no charge was ever made against him. 
The cell he was confined in had a stone 
floor, and the wet came through the 
floor and stood in drops on the flags. 
It trickled down the walls in streams, 
so that he could scrape it off with his 
hands. During all the time he was in 
prison he was 22} hours out of the 24 
confined in this damp, unwholesome 
cell, although he had never heen guilty 
of any offence, and the Government 
never charged him with any. When 
released he was ill, and, in the course of 
a short time, he died; and it was no 
stretch of facts to say that he died in 
consequence of his treatment in that 
prison. His family had since gone to 
America, and his sons were now active 
leaders of the Fenian organization in 
the United States. They knew the his- 
tory of their father’s treatment, and they 
became enemies of England through it. 
It was instances of this kind that led to 
the embittered feeling amongst Irish- 
men abroad towards England. What 
he and the hon. Gentlemen near him 
wanted was that the treatment of these 
unfortunate men in gaol, if they were to 
be sent to gaol, should be of so conside- 
rate a character that it would not leave 
behind it the memory of the sufferings 
and hardships that arose out of such a 
ease as he had just cited. He was glad, 
however, that the Government had made 
a concession, slight though it was. 

Mr. A. MOORE was exceedingly glad 
that the Government had taken Visiting 
Committees under their control, for those 
Visiting Committees were the most ex- 
elusive and objectionable bodies in Ire- 
land. There were many counties in which 

















there was not one single Roman Catho- 
lic gentleman on the Committees. What, 
he asked, would be the position of a 
prisoner sent to a convict prison where 
there was no Visiting Committee? The 
regulations which applied to untried 
prisoners had no effect when a man en- 
tered a convict prison; and he would 
like to know whether the regulations 
which the Lord Lieutenant would make 
would only supersede the regulations of 
the Visiting Committee, or would also 
apply in convict prisons? It was all 
very well to say that prisoners were al- 
lowed as liberal a diet as they liked to 
have if they paid for it; but he thought 
provision should be made for a liberal 
dietary for such of those persons as 
would not be able to pay for such 
things. He expressed the opinion that 
the concession made by the Government 
absolutely justified the discussion that 
had been raised. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR was very glad 
to hear the tone of the Committee with 
regard to the question under discussion, 
and to find that the Chief Secretary was 
now alive to the vast disrepute that at- 
tached to the official management of 
prisons, and the acrimonious feelings 
which had been created by the treat- 
ment of prisoners in the past. The Chief 
Secretary had evidently paid a consider- 
able amount of attention to this subject 
since the House last met; but what he 
wanted to impress upon the right hon. 
Gentleman was that he should be able 
to measure accurately the depth of the 
feeling upon this subject on the part of 
the Irish people, in order to regulate 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant. In 
order to understand this subject, the 
right hon. Gentleman should thoroughly 
grasp the fact that, in the opinion of a 
large number of Irish constituencies, 
the cases in which persons had been 
prematurely sent to their graves by 
prison treatment were numberless. The 
right hon. Gentleman had quoted from 
the Cireular giving the Report of Dr. 
M‘Donnell 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: No; I quoted 
from Hansard. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR had thought 
it was from the Circular sent to the 
House by Mr. Alfred Webb. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have seen 
that Circular. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he had 
telegraphed to Mr. Webb for further 
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particulars, and had obtained from him 
the following list, which would show 
the necessity for new regulations :— 

‘¢ Died in prison or from the effects of prison 

treatment :—John Lynch, R. J. Stowell, John 
Fottrell, W. Harbron, W. Kennedy, James 
Smyth, James Steenson, Sergeant McCarthy, 
William Speedy, Daniel Darragh, Patrick 
Riordan, Jerome O’Keeffe, John Stapleton, 
John Kelly, Patrick O’Shaughnessy, Edward 
Duffy, John Hogan, J. McGough, W. Kelly, 
W. Meagher, John Daniel, James Rooney, 
James Bourke, John Dalton, Luke Fulham, 
J. K. Casey, James Mountaine, Terence Byrne, 
and Patrick Walsh. Insane or paralyzed :—J. J. 
Joyce, M. MacFeeley, James MacPhilan, and 
Daniel Reddin.”’ 
There was here a list of 29 persons 
who had died in prison, or from the 
effects of prison treatment, since 1867— 
a terrible thing to contemplate ; but, in 
addition to that, there was a list of four 
persons who had been either driven mad 
or paralyzed by that treatment; and 
Dr. M‘Donnell had a list of five persons 
who had been driven insane. He was 
sorry the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was unable 
to attend, just now, to the facts that 
were being brought before him. They 
were very important, and his attention 
to them was very necessary. Long before 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had entered 
into public life, a friend of his—a per- 
son who had been confined in Portland 
Convict Prison for a political offence— 
had told him that a fellow-prisoner 
used to go round the island gathering 
snails, and, so hungry was he, that he 
swallowed the snails, shells and all. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: He was not 
an untried prisoner—a person arrested 
under such an Act as this. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, this un- 
fortunate man, reduced by slow starva- 
tion, ended in a suicide’s grave in the 
Liffey. 

Mr, W. E. FORSTER: Is the hon. 
Member referring to a case under the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act ? 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR admitted that 
this was not the case of an untried pri- 
soner, but the case of a convict; but he 
mentioned it to show why the Irish 
people entertained such bitter feelings 
on the subject of the treatment of poli- 
tical prisoners. The description he had 
given of this unfortunate man at Port- 
land was greeted with incredulous laugh- 
ter from hon. Gentlemen opposite; but 
he would pledge his own credit for that 
of the gentleman who had given him 
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the information. The circumstance was 
repeated to him in ordinary private con- 
versation, long before he had had the 
opportunity of giving such statements 
publicity ; and the fact that a prisoner 
was starved into devouring snails and 
driven into committing suicide, and 
many facts of a like nature, excused the 
bitterness of feeling entertained by the 
Irish people and the steadiness of the 
opposition the Irish Members had given 
to the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER : I thought at 
first the hon. Gentleman was alluding 
to what happened under a similar Act 
to this before we had these rules; but 
now, it seems, he is referring to what 
happened in a convict prison. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
endeavouring to show why the Irish 
Members felt it their duty to insist on 
a proper discussion of this question 
of prison treatment. [‘‘ Question! ’’] 
He was speaking to the Question. He 
would advise the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Charles Lewis) to watch 
more closely the interests of his consti- 
tuents; it was scarcely decent for an 
Englishman, who represented an Irish 
constituency, to interrupt in this manner. 
He was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
who was Home Secretary at the time 
these atrocities to which he referred 
were committed would not have per- 
mitted them had he been aware of them. 
The Chief Secretary would not permit 
them in the future if he could help it ; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman were ten 
times as humane as he was—and he was 
willing to give him credit forthe greatest 
humanity—he would be powerless to 
prevent them, and the Irish Repre- 
sentatives would not be satisfied with 
anything short of provisions in the Bill 
to render them impossible. In 1866, 
while the atrocities complained of by 
Dr. Robert M‘Donnell were being com- 
mitted on the prisoners in Mountjoy 
Prison, the subordinates of the present 
First Lord of the Treasury were de- 
claring in the House that the prisoners 
would be treated with indulgence. On 
the 16th of March, 1866, these words 
were used— 

“Untried prisoners ought not to be subjected 
to any undue or improper restrictions, or to any 
stringency not absolutely necessary for their 
safe custody.’’ 

The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Glad- 
stone) nodded his head, and, no doubt, 
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he heard these words used. They were 
uttered at the very time the atrocities 
were being practised, and the person 
who uttered them was the Gentleman 
who was now the right hon. Mr. Justice 
Lawson ; and the occupants of the Trea- 
sury Bench ought not to be surprised if 
the Irish Members were a little sceptical 
as to general promises, even from men 
whose honesty they trusted, when, side 
by side with such promises, there was 
going on in Mountjoy Prison that which 
would have done credit to the dungeon 
in which Silvio Pellico was confined. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would allow 
him, he would offer an alternative pro- 
posal to that before the Committee—a 
proposal the discussion of which, he was 
sure, would not occupy more time than 
the Government were disposed to allow. 
He would suggest that they should put 
in the Bill, in the form of a Schedule, a 
general Code of Regulations—he pre- 
sumed he would be in Order in alluding 
to the general features of his proposal 
as a counter-proposition to that of the 
right hon. Gentleman, for that right 
hon. Gentleman’s consideration. His 
proposal could be agreed upon in the 
course of half-an-hour, or an hour’s 
consideration, by men who were willing 
to give and take and facilitate Business 
—and he thought he could answer for 
hon. Gentlemen sitting round him—that 
if the Government were willing to meet 
them in anything like a fair spirit on 
this question they would be willing to 
curtail the discussion within the nar- 
rowest limits, in justice to themselves 
and their constituents. What he would 
propose would be this. In the first 
place, he would establish a new Visiting 
Committee; and, in order to show that 
he did not wish to be in any way unfair, 
he would have it composed mainly, if 
not entirely, of gentlemen who had no 
sympathy with him and his Friends. 
For instance, he would propose a man 
like the right hon. Mr. Justice Barry as 
chief, and, side by side with him, he 
would put Dr. Robert M‘Donnell, John 
O’Hagan, Q.0.—a Dublin lawyer of 
great eminence, who, however, did not 
share the opinions of Irish Members 
sitting on those Benches—and Dr. 
Neilson, a medical gentleman who, last 
year, was employed to inquire into the 
condition of Mayo. He would be dis- 
posed to leave to this Committee the 
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the treatment of prisoners confined 
under the Act, although, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would permit him, he 
would prefer to lay down these 10 gene- 
ral rules 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is now discussing an Amendment 
which comes considerably lower down on 
the Paper. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
wished not to go into the Amendment 
lower down on the Paper, which he knew 
he would not be in Order in discussing ; 
but to sketch out a counter-proposal to 
that of the right hon. Gentleman. In 
doing this he did not think he would be 
travelling beyond the bounds of legiti- 
mate criticism. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not out of Order so far as he has 
gone; but he would be going too much 
into detail were he to read these 10 
new rules. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 
would not read the new rules after this 
warning; but would content himself with 
shadowing them forth. He wished to 
place political prisoners to be arrested 
under this Bill in a category of persons 
entitled to better treatment than any 
other class of untried prisoners. As to 
the proposal to give the Lord Lieu- 
tenant power to make such modifica- 
tions as were desirable, he was disposed 
to accept the concession ; but he would 
point out that it really did not help them 
very far, for they must remember there 
was a Lord Lieutenant at the time Dr. 
M‘Donnell made his recommendations, 
and there was a House of Commons to 
report to; but of what avail were they ? 
Of what avail was freedom of discus- 
sion in the House of Commons?—a free- 
dom far greater than that now enjoyed, 
for these new Rules restraining the 
action of hon. Members had not been 
passed. He did not feel that he and 
his hon. Friends would be justified in 
accepting the proposal of the Chief 
Secretary as affording a sufficient gua- 
rantee that political prisoners under the 
Act would not be subjected to such dis- 
graceful cruelties as had been perpe- 
trated in the past, and which had 
created such a bitter feeling in Ireland. 
He would appeal to the generosity of the 
right hon. Gentleman. There was no 
lesson that had been more clearly taught 
by history than that anything like 
cruelty or want of generosity to poli- 








tical prisoners brought a Nemesis to 
those who practised it. He would go to 
a neighbouring country, and declare that 
the strength of the revolutionary element 
now to be found in the streets of Paris 
was largely due to the opinion many 
people entertained that New Caledonia 
had been the theatre of great horrors and 
cruelty in the past. He would urge the 
Government to avoid the sowing of anew 
harvest of discontent amongst the Irish 
people, and a stronger desire for the 
separation of the two countries. 

Mr. GIBSON considered that the 
Chief Secretary had been very wise and 
prudent in moving the Amendment, for 
the Bill would have left the persons who 
would be arrested under the Act subject 
solely to the rules and regulations of the 
Prison Board. If it was reasonable that 
powers should be given to the Lord 
Lieutenant to arrest suspected persons 
on his own discretion, the same high 
person should, under the same Act of 
Parliament, be allowed an equal discre- 
tion to regulate and control the treat- 
ment of the persons he himself caused 
to be arrested. It was wise on the part 
of the House to trust this discretion to 
the Irish Executive, and to arm them 
with the fullest power to provide that 
the persons arrested should not suffer 
unreasonably in the slightest degree. 
The power was contained, not exactly in 
the same words, but entirely in the same 
substance, in the Westmeath Act of 1871; 
and if the provision contained in that 
Act had been introduced into this 
Bill it would have saved a great deal of 
time yesterday and to-day. He did not 
wish to discuss the 10 rules the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
had hinted at, or attempted to shadow 
forth, although he should like to refer 
to a couple of points that hon. Member 
had referred to. The hon. Member had 
given a long list of names of persons 
whom he had said had died in prison, or 
in consequence of prison treatment. The 
last statement was obviously a very 
general one and rather vague, and the 
list given did not appear to rest on any- 
thing like a very certain authority; but 
he would not now question its accuracy. 
He (Mr. Gibson) was familiar with the 
case of one of the persons on the list, 
Sergeant M‘Carthy,with whose name the 
House was familar. He was not ar- 
rested under any Act analogous to this; 
but was taken up on a specific charge, 
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tried, and sentenced to penal servitude ; 
and this case, with several others in the 
list, no doubt, was entirely outside the 
analogy of imprisonment such as pri- 
soners arrested under this Bill would be 
subjected to. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he had 
only quoted the case as showing the 
grounds for the bitterness of feeling in 
Ireland with regard to the treatment of 
political prisoners. 

Mr. GIBSON said, no doubt people 
who had undergone penal servitude en- 
tertained bitter feelings against it ; but 
it was well that the Committee should 
bear in mind that the long list the hon. 
Member had read out—and 29 cases of 
persons who had died in gaol, or from the 
effects of imprisonment, appeared to him 
a long list—was not altogether composed 
of persons who had suffered through im- 
prisonment in the slightest degree ana- 
logous to that to which people arrested 
under this Bill would be subjected. The 
cases of hardship and suggested grave 
inconvenience to persons subjected to 
this kind of legislation, and to which re- 
ference had been made, had all occurred 
under the Act of 1866. Imprisonment 
took place under that Act; but there 
was no such a clause in it as that con- 
tained in the present Bill providing that 
the arrested persons should be treated 
as untried prisoners. This made a clear 
and distinct difference, and any attempt 
at a contrast must, therefore, fail. He 
was glad that justice had been done by 
a recent speaker to the memory of the 
noble Lord who was Chief Secretary. for 
Ireland during the latter part of 1866— 
namely, the late Lord Mayo. At that 
time he (Mr. Gibson) was not very well 
conversant with public life; but he be- 
lieved the noble Lord entered the Office 
some time in August, 1866. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In June—at the 
time of the change of Government. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the noble Lord 
entered the Office about the middle of 
1866, and had only a short time wherein 
to apply himself to its duties before 
April, 1867. It appeared, however, that 
within six months he had so completely 
investigated allthecharges brought under 
his notice that he had practically satis- 
fied Dr. M‘Donnell that no further real 
cause for complaint existed. He should 
be glad if the Committee understood 
clearly that even in 1867, under the 
then legislation, which contained no 
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provision for the treatment of arrested 
persons as untried prisoners, the grie- 
vances pointed out were examined into 
by the Executive as fully as possible; 
and the late Lord Mayo conducted him- 
self in a way to merit the words which 
had been spoken of him in the House 
during that debate. 

Coronet COLTHURST wished to im- 
press upon the Government the neces- 
sity for proceeding with great caution 
in this matter. Dr. M‘Donnell’s Report 
was made in April, 1867, and in the 
course of that year a person whom he 
(Colonel Colthurst) only saw yesterday 
was arrested on suspicion and confined 
in Kilmainham Prison, where he suf- 
fered hardships certainly far greater 
than those to which the prisoners then in 
Mountjoy Prison were subjected. After 
Dr. M‘Donnell’s Report Kilmainham 
Prison, of course, was under the control 
of the Visiting Committee. The person 
of whom he spoke was in solitary con- 
finement for 22 hours out of the 24, and 
had only two meals a day, and these 
were insufficient in quantity. The man, 
after a time, was transferred to Mount- 
joy Prison, and there he reaped the 
benefits of the change recommended by 
Dr. M‘Donnell and carried out by Lord 
Mayo. At Mountjoy he suffered no 
hardships except those inseparable from 
his position. What he wished to point 
out was that in spite of Dr. M‘Donnell’s 
representation, and the humanity and 
energy of Lord Mayo, it was possible, 
long after reforms were carried out at 
Mountjoy, for hardships to exist at Kil- 
mainham. The Committee would, there- 
fore, see how necessary it was to restrict 
the powers of the existing Visiting Com- 
mittees, and leave nothing whatever to 
their discretion. 

Mr. DALY wished to ask a question 
as to how the dietary system would 
practically work. It was understood 
that a liberal dietary was allowed to un- 
tried prisoners when they were in a po- 
sition to pay for it; but the majority of 
persons who would be arrested on sus- 
picion of ‘‘ high treason, treason-felony, 
or treasonable practices’’ would not be 
able to find the necessary funds. They 
would be mostly clerks ; men of very fair 
education, but whose earnings had never 
amounted to much, and who, as they 
had wives and families, had never been 
able to put by much for a rainy day. 
They would be accustomed at home to a 

















fairly liberal dietary; but when arrested 
neither they nor their wives would have 
a pound in their pockets, and their in- 
comes would be stopped on account of 
their inability to attend to their ordinary 
employment. What use would it be to 
concede to such men permission to have 
a liberal dietary on paying for it? The 
Government took most arbitrary power 
for arresting people; and why, there- 
fore, should they not improve the con- 
dition of detention? If they considered 
the emergency so grave that they were 
bound to override the ordinary laws of 
the country and invade the Constitution 
in their manner of arrest, it would not 
be a very great stretch of authority for 
them to invade the prison rules, and to 
extend the concession to the class of 
persons he spoke of, allowing a liberal 
dietary to those who were accustomed to 
it, but who were unable to pay for it 
during their enforced idleness. They 
would be doing a great injustice if, 
merely upon suspicion of crime, they 
deprived men of their ordinary condi- 
tions of air and exercise, and took away 
from them also their accustomed dietary. 
He was glad to see that there was some 
idea dawning upon the mind of Her 
Majesty’s Government that the resist- 
ance the Irish Members had felt it their 
duty to offer to the Bill had not been so 
unreasonable as they at first supposed. 
He had failed to catch the right hon. 
Gentleman’s meaning as to the 14 days 
within which the regulations must be 
laid before Parliament. - 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I believe it 
will be on the Table of the House within 
14 days. 

Mr. DALY said, he had had in his 
employ men arrested on a charge of 
treason and treasonable practices, who 
were in receipt of salaries of from £150 
to £200 a-year. They had been accus- 
tomed to a good diet all their lives, and 
he was quite sure that imprisonment 
such as was contemplated under this 
Bill would be fatal to persons of that 
class. 

Mr. GRAY said, he should, under 
other circumstances, be perfectly ready 
to accept-the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, and con- 
tent himself with the belief that by-and- 
bye satisfactory rules would be framed by 
the Lord Lieutenant which would meet 
the justice of the case. But he did not 
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accept any assurance of the kind in the 
present case, because the right hon. 
Gentleman was bound to remember that 
they were acting in the House of Com- 
mons as trustees for others; and, no 
matter what might be the philanthropy 
of the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Lord Lieutenant, they could not give up 
their individual belief that rules of a 
satisfactory character should be em- 
bodied in the Bill. Very little time 
need be spent over the matter, as the 
regulations could be very rapidly 
drafted. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man feared they would give rise to a 
long discussion; but did not want to 
bring up rules which required to be dis- 
cussed at great length. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would consent to em- 
body these modifications of prison rules 
in the Schedule of the Bill, le would not 
find himself mistaken in relying on the 
assurance that they should not be made 
the subject of unnecessary discussion. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not ap- 
pear to think their assumption that one- 
half the persons taken up would be 
innocent was a correct one; but he was 
bound to remember that the assumption 
upon which they were all strictly en- 
titled to be treated was that. they were 
all innocent. For the purposes of arrest 
he might assume their guilt; but with 
regard to their treatment afterwards he 
was bound to assume that they were 
innocent ; for the suspicion against any 
person arrested under this Act would 
not be equal to the amount of suspicion 
which would justify his arrest for pur- 
poses of trial; and, therefore he should 
be better treated than prisoners await- 
ing trial. It came to this. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not recognize this 
in the Bill, although he recognized it 
personally. He (Mr. Gray) asked whe- 
ther, in their representative capacity, 
they were to leave all that which con- 
cerned the Irish people in this matter to 
others? Were they justified in merely 
contenting themselves with giving to the 
Lord Lieutenant not a direction, but a 
permissive power to frame these rules? 
They were bound to press the Govern- 
ment to embody them in the Schedule of 
the Bill; and he believed if the right 
hon. Gentleman consented to that he 
would not lose by the arrangement, be- 
cause he could rely that the rules would 
not be made the subject of dilatory dis- 
cussion. If he did not consent to that, 
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would he place the Committee in posses- 
‘sion of the rules drafted under the 
Westmeath Act? because he proposed 
to adopt a procedure similar to them. 
[Mr. W.E. Forster: I alluded to those 
rules yesterday.| They would certainly 
require some investigation. If they 
were to have a Bill so vague as this, 
and if the Government would not con- 
sent to embody the rules in the Schedule 
of the Bill, it was imperative that they 
should proceed with their Amendments. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Gibson) seemed to think the treatment 
of untried prisoners was by no means as 
bad as the treatment of convicts. It was 
clear, therefcre, that he had not read 
the Report of Dr. M‘Donnell, dated 
January, 1867, six months after Lord 
Mayo took Office, and who, therefore, 
could not be absolved from responsi- 
bility for the treatment of prisoners 
named therein. Dr. M‘Donnell stated 
that— 

‘These men were subjected to cellular disci- 

pline more severe, in some respects, than a con- 
vict undergoes, under sentence of 18 months’ 
imprisonment.” 
He also reported that numbers of men 
were driven to madness, and that there 
was a great probability of their commit- 
ting suicide in consequence of this treat- 
ment. The result of these Reports was 
to secure the dismissal of Dr. M‘Don- 
nell, and to bring about modifications 
in the system of medical attendance in 
prisons in Ireland, which provided that 
medical men should in future be resi- 
dent in the prison—that was to say, they 
should be nothing more than prison 
officials, dependent on their salary, and 
in such a position that they dare not 
make Reports of the kind made by Dr. 
M‘Donnell. Under these circumstances, 
to ask that the Amendment should be 
withdrawn simply in view of rules to be 
submitted was taking up an unreason- 
able position. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The rules 
already allow the attendance of medical 
men. 

Mr. GRAY was under the impression 
that those rules, so far as permission 
was concerned, were subject to the sanc- 
tion of the Governor, who could refuse 
to grant it, and were also subject to 
modification by the Visiting Committee. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would read 
rule 15 he would see that— 
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‘“‘ Tf any prisoners out of health should desire 
the attendance of a medical man, the Visiting 
Committee, if they believe the application is 
bond fide, may permit him to be visited by such 
medical man at his own expense.” 


In Dublin such a request would not be 
refused; but in the country places, 
where the Visiting Committee would 
probably all be magistrates and land- 
lords, there would be a tendency to re- 
fuse the permission, and he was not 
content to leave the point in doubt. Nor 
was he content to leave it subject to the 
permission of the Lord Lieutenant; but 
thought that the Bill should provide 
that prisoners had a right to be visited 
by their own medical attendant, who 
would be able to give an independent 
Report. He therefore put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he wished to 
meet the justice of the case and enable 
the Amendment to be withdrawn, that he 
should undertake to bring up a Schedule 
of the rules and embody them in the 
Act. 

Masor NOLAN pointed out that the 
Rules of the House were changing from 
day to day with such rapidity that it 
might happen that hon. Members would 
have no opportunity of discussing the 
rules which the Chief Secretary had 
yromised to lay on the Table in 14 days. 

he only value of laying Papers on the 
Table of the House was that it gave 
power to discuss them, otherwise they 
might as well be published in the news- 
papers; and therefore he thought that, 
before the debate closed, Her Majesty’s 
Government should fix a day for discuss- 
ing the rules after they were laid upon 
the Table. He hoped, also, some modifi- 
cation of the prison rules would be in- 
troduced in favour of men unable to 
pay the full amount for their diet. The 
present rule for first class misdemean- 
ants allowed them to supplement the 
prison diet with extra articles, and the 
modification was necessary, because he 
was told that some men likely to be 
arrested would be unable to find the 
whole of their own diet. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the exist- 
ing rules affecting untried prisoners had 
been taken as a basis by the Govern- 
ment, with powers to modify them. Her 
Majesty’s Government thought there 
ought to be better diet, even for those 
who could not pay; and, for his own 
part, he had always contemplated that 
this should be carried out. Hon. Mem- 














bers, however, wished to be assured that 
the Lord Lieutenant would take care 
that this was done; but he submitted it 
would be a long and tedious business to 
do what had never been done before— 
namely, to make exact rules of this kind 
and schedule them with the Bill. He 
believed that a satisfactory settlement 
would be arrived at by the Government, 
who would take the rules for untried 
prisoners and the ‘‘ Westmeath” rules 
as a basis. He had no objection to state 
his wish to get the best information 
possible upon this subject, and the first 
person whom he should consult would 
be Dr. M‘Donnell. With all these ma- 
terials to aid them, he believed that a 
good set of rules would be framed ; but 
he was unable, in reply to the hon. 
Member for Galway, to say that a day 
would be given for their discussion. 

Mr. M‘COAN had no desire to mini- 
mize the value of the concession of the 
right hon. Gentleman; but he felt 
forced to point out to the Committee 
that it was no concession at all. Sub- 
section 2 provided that any person 
arrested in pursuance of the Act should 
be treated ds a ‘‘ person accused,” and not 
as a prisoner; but the words in the 
Westmeath Act and in the prison regu- 
lations related to ‘‘ untried prisoners,” 
and, so faras he knew,a person ‘‘accused”’ 
of crime had no statutable existence. 
When he drafted his Amendment, he 
had not had an opportunity of comparing 
the prison rules, as for untried prisoners 
and first-class misdemeanants, and was 
under the impression that the latter were 
the best extended to any person in prison. 
Since then he had compared the rules in 
question, and his examination of them 
entirely confirmed the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that untried 
prisoners were better treated than first- 
class misdemeanants. He therefore 
gratefully accepted the substitution of 
one set of rules for the other. He pre- 
sumed to express his own opinion only 
in saying that he recognized an honest 
intention on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman to carry out the Act in a 
spirit of humanity. This Bill, however, 
he had regarded, and should continue to 
regard, as odious ; but if it passed into 
law the right hon. Gentleman was en- 
titled to the admission that an improve- 
ment had been made that would rob the 
measure of half its terrors. He should, 
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ment of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
would withdraw the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Dr. COMMINS said, it was with 
great pleasure that he saw one improve- 
ment, at all events, as they progressed, 
and that was in the temper of the 
debate. He was sorry to say that 
hitherto the suggestions which had pro- 
ceeded from that side of the House had 
not been received in a spirit of conces- 
sion. He was glad to find that that 
temper was now altered, and that there 
seemed to be a disposition on the part of 
the Treasury Bench, not only to listen to 
the suggestions that were made by tho 
Irish Members in the exercise of their 
duty, but to admit that there might be 
something in them after all. He was 
very glad to see this change of tone and 
temper; but still he was sorry that the 
amount of concession which had been 
made so far was not sufficient to satisfy 
the Irish Members, or to induce them to 
refrain from pressing further Amend- 
ments inthe Bill. The concession made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary amounted simply to this—it 
was an addition to the sub-section 
granting power to the Lord Lieutenant 
and to the Chief Secretary, if they 
should think fit, tomake some alteration 
in the rules prescribed for the treatment 
of prisoners accused of crime and not 
yet convicted; but unfortunately—and 
he had listened with great care to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman— 
there had not been the slightest promise 
given as to when such an alteration in 
the rules would be made, or, in fact, 
whether it would be made at all. It was 
all very well to take power to make these 
alterations; and he had not the slight- 
est doubt if the right hon. Gentleman 
would only pledge himself to make them 
within a given time that the promise 
would be given in a good spirit, that the 
alterations would be made, and that they 
would be advantageous as far as they 
went; but the right hon. Gentleman had 
guardedly avoided saying asingle word, 
and had drawn his Amendment so 
as not to say a single word, that would 
pledge the Lord Lieutenant and the Go- 
vernment of Ireland to the making of any 
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alteration whatever. Now, unless there 
was some pledge given that all the 
alterations contemplated would be made, 
and that they would be made contem- 
poraneously with the passing of the Act, 
or within some prescribed time, the 
Committee must look at the Amendment 
of the right hon. Geatleman as entirely 
illusory; not that he believed for a 
moment there was any intention on the 
part of the Chief Secretary, or those 
who advised him, to throw off further 
opposition to the Bill by an Amendment 
which would promise everything to the 
ear, but keep nothing to the hope; but 
because in the interests of Ireland he 
was obliged to canvass the details of this 
Bill, and to make it as little mischievous 
as possible, exacting the highest amount 
of security from the Government that it 
would be as little mischievous as pos- 
sible. Unfortunately, the mischief which 
this Bill must do was quite certain, 
while the good it might effect was very 
problematical. Every ground for it was 
rapidly vanishing and disappearing from 
under the feet of the Ministry; but the 
mischief that would result from it was a 
matter that would certainly follow, and 
could be calculated from previous ex- 
perience. He was unable to say whether 
500 or 5,000 persons would be incar- 
cerated under the Bill. He did not 
doubt there would be a large number, 
and all that the right hon. Gentleman 
said on the point was that he hoped 
the number would be as few as possible. 
They all shared in that hope, and an 
attempt had been made to get some 
expression of opinion from the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the number likely 
to be incarcerated. All they knew at 
present was that the number would be 
very considerable; but whether 400, or 
500, or 1,000, or 5,000, they were un- 
able to ascertain. In 1867 more than 
1,000 persons were imprisoned without 
being afforded the opportunity of clear- 
ing themselves by trial. If a similar 
number were arrested and detained for 
18 months, an immense amount of evil 
must be inflicted upon the community, 
not only upon the 1,000 individuals 
arrested, but upon an immense circle 
connected with them by family ties and 
business relations. Therefore, the evils 
were certain and must be very great ; 
but the good was very problematical. 
There might be a certain amount of 
good in arresting some disorderly per- 
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sons and checking outrages which they 
all deplored; but the evil was certain 
to be very much greater than the good, 
and it was the duty of the House of 
Commons to minimize that evil by care- 
fully examining the rules and regula- 
tions that would apply to the imprison- 
ment of these people. Already the Irish 
Members had made a considerable num- 
ber of suggestions; but, except in re- 
gard to the flooring of the cells, not one 
had been accepted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. They had still a number of 
suggestions to make; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman wished the Irish people 
to have any confidence in his good inten- 
tions—and he (Dr. Commins) was bound 
to say that he had very little confidence 
in the right hon. Gentleman at pre- 
sent—the Government would display a 
better disposition, and receive the sugges- 
tions that were made to them in a better 
spirit. Not only had 90 per cent of the 
Irish people no confidence in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s good intentions, but 
they absolutely and entirely distrusted 
them. That being so, he pressed upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the desira- 
bility of showing that his intentions were 
good; and this he could do by signify- 
ing what the improvements were which 
would be introduced, instead of making 
mere vague promises. At present they 
had no guarantee whatever that any im- 
provements at all would be made. Even 
if the Committee had a promise from the 
Chief Secretary that the new rules 
should be prepared with the greatest 
possible haste and be framed as soon as 
the Bill passed, judging from past ex- 
perience, a long time must elapse before 
they could be put into force. The Pri- 
sons Act came into operation in 1877 ; but 
the new rules introduced, under that Act 
were dated some 11 months later, on the 
22nd March, 1878. Supposing that the 
same amount of speed was displayed in 
this instance—and he was not sanguine 
enough to hope that, in a mere matter of 
humanity of this kind, the Executive 
would be induced to push forward—still 
8 or 10 months would elapse before they 
would be likely to have real working 
rules framed under this new power such 
as the necessities of the case would re- 
quire. In running his eye down the 
prison rules, as they now existed, he 
saw they were of such a character that 
they would necessitate entire revision 
before any alteration could be intro- 

















duced. It would be impossible to con- 
struct special rules without revising the 
whole of the existing rules, and seeing 
how far they would be consistent with 
the rules in force. In fact, it would be 
necessary to produce a new Code. There- 
fore, while giving the Government every 
credit for the best possible intentions in 
hastening the matter, he ventured to say 
that they could not produce their new 
rules sooner than six months. If they 
were not produced before six months it 
would not be in the power of the House 
to discuss them, no matter how far they 
might not satisfy the object of the 
Amendment now proposed in the Bill. 
He was sorry to say that a good many 
hon. Members, in the course of the de- 
bate, had manifested a spirit which went 
far to show that nothing could be too 
severe to satisfy them.- No matter how 
severe or how harsh the rules for car- 
trying out the Act might be, they would 
still fall short of the desires of some hon. 
Members. Therefore, all that might 
follow from placing the new rules on 
the Table might be that some hon. 
Gentleman might object to them if they 
provided the slightest mitigation of the 
severity with which it was thought these 
unfortunate persons ought to be treated. 
Under those circumstances, he should 
certainly expect from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary some- 
thing more tangible than the promise 
he had made in regard to the new rules. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would not 
adopt the suggestion made by the hon. 
Member for the City of Galway (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor), he might certainly do a 
great deal towards obviating the neces- 
sity for further discussion upon these 
rules. There wasone suggestion which he 
would throw out for the consideration of 
theright hon.Gentleman. In all the gaols 
‘in Ireland—certainly in every county 
gaol—there was a debtor’s quarter and 
a debtor’s department. Under the new 
law imprisonment for debt, except under 
County Court process, was, practically, 
abolished, and the quarters set aside for 
debtors were lying idle. He believed they 
would provide ample accommodation for 
all the persons likely to be arrested under 
this Act, and with a slight alteration the 
accommodation afforded in the debtors’ 
quarters would, he thought, enable the 
right hon. Gentleman to consult his own 
instincts of humanity, and mitigate, to 
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of a prison to these unfortunate people. 
There might, in this case, be a large 
common room provided, as had been 
customary in the debtors’ gaols, where 
the prisoners might meet for several 
hours during the day and amuse them- 
selves with rational conversation. His 
suggestion would avoid the 22 hours of 
solitary confinement which would be 
necessary if the prisoners were detained 
in the criminal portion of the gaols, 
where they must be in small cells with- 
out any comfort. Prisoners awaiting 
trial were allowed intercourse with each 
other, and so the innocent were conta- 
minated by the guilty. Ifthose prisoners 
to be arrested under the new Act were 
sent to the civil side they could have 
larger rooms and better accommodation, 
and there would be no necessity for soli- 
tary confinement, followed by injury to 
health, and possibly insanity. Thus one 
of the great objections to the existing 
rules for untried prisoners would be re- 
moved ; and he pressed the Chief Secre- 
tary, acting on the spirit he had dis- 
played to-night, to assent to the making 
of new rules, and to promise to lay them 
on the Table within a certain time. He 
also suggested that the word ‘shall ” 
should be substituted for the word 
“may,”’ which would not have the 
same force as ‘‘ shall.’”’ It was said that 
the new Act was to dispense with the 
ordinary Courts of Law ; and, although, 
according to a decision in ‘‘ The Queen 
and the Justices of Oxford,’”’ ‘‘may” 
would be imperative on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Chief Secretary, it was 
of enormous importance to satisfy the 
public mind. More confidence would 
be felt if the Amendment was altered 
to that extent, and the opposition to the 
Amendment would be withdrawn. 

Mr. FINIGAN would be happy to 
accept the Amendment if he could per- 
suade himself that the people coming 
under the Act would be treated accord- 
ing to the intentions of the Chief Secre- 
tary; but he was painfully aware that 
the Act would not be read as the right 
hon. Gentleman intended. It would be 
read according to the exact letter; and, 
therefore, in whatever way the Act was 
to take effect it should be a complete 
and full document before it left the 
House. It was contrary to the spirit 
of ordinary law, against the spirit of 
justice, and against all the liberal pro- 


fessions of the Government that any 
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promises should be accepted which were 
not committed to paper. The Chief 
Secretary had, very kindly—-very kindly 
in a political sense only—considered that 
the prisoners under the Act should be 
subjected to the rules for prisoners 
awaiting trial, and that those rules 
should be somewhat modified in favour of 
the unfortunate prisoners arrested under 
the Act. He should be very happy to 
agree to that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would use his influence, which 
ought to be, and which was, paramount 
in Dublin, to cause the Lord Lieutenant 
to submit to him, and through him to the 
House, a copy of rules which could be 
scheduled when the Bill came up on 
Report, or on the third reading. When 
urgency had been voted, and when the 
Committee was actuated by thaturgency, 
it was neither a good excuse or plea that 
the Lord Lieutenant could not then con- 
sider the Schedule; and he failed to see 
why the Chief Secretary should ask 
them to leave it to be considered by the 
Lord Lieutenant afterwards. What 
would be the use? The Lord Lieu- 
tenant might consider it in this way. 
He might modify one or two of the rules 
under existing Acts, and might consider 
that quite sufficient ; and when the copy 
of those rules so modified came before 
the House it would simply come as a 
dead record, and the Irish Members 
would have no opportunity of raising 
any special debate uponit or of altering 
it. They were asked to give their assent 
to a mere copy being evidence ; but they 
would have no opportunity of altering 
the rules, or rendering the treatment of 
prisoners more humane. According to 
the rules under which it was proposed 
to place the prisoners they would be 
kept apart from each other; but as the 
object of the Bill was prevention, and not 
punishment, there ought to be no need 
of such a provision. The Government 
ought to see that that provision in the 
existing Act was taken away, and to 
give some definite written pledge that 
that would be thecase. Then there was 
another matter. The Chief Secretary 
had gone a very long way to meet it; 
but they wanted to know whether, if a 
poor man was arrested, his food would 
be of a nature to enable him to live, not 
as an ordinary prisoner, but as a person 
detained under reasonable suspicion 
only. Then he did not find anything 
about exercise; but he did find that 
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prisoners would be confined in cells—he 
could not call them rooms, for some of 
them were of a very antique fashion, 
and were not built when even modern 
ard advanced ideas of the type put forth 
by the Chief Secretary were in vogue— 
and he wanted to know what exercise 
those men would ,have? He did not 
wish that to depend on the whim of any 
Governor of a prison in Ireland, but laid 
down in a distinct provision approved 
by the Committee. The people in Ire- 
land much preferred to be ruled, even in 
the matter of imprisonment, by the feel- 
ing of the House of Commons rather 
than by officials in Ireland. He would 
sooner intrust the case of a political 
prisoner in Ireland to the House than to 
Irish officials in Ireland; for they were 
bound by what they called precedents, 
and what they called system, and by the 
maintenance of what they called law, 
and what they called order. He wished 
the House to have a full and complete 
view of the whole system by which the 
Lord Lieutenant was to modify the 
rules, and that could not be unless the 
rules were laid before the House. On 
the ground of justice, it was absurd to 
ask Irish Members to intrust a man, who 
might be arrested, to the ideas of the 
Lord Lieutenant or the whim of Irish 
officials. Ifthe rules were clearly and 
explicitly brought before the House, he 
was quite sure some justice would be 
obtained, and clauses would be intro- 
duced which would be, at all events, 
humane and comparatively just under 
the circumstances. With regard to the 
question of food, he believed the Chief 
Secretary intended to give way entirely ; 
but he thought that, even from a legal 
point of view, the Chief Secretary’s in- 
tentions would appear better, and inspire 
more confidence if they were formally 
put before the House, and passed into 
actual law by the House. It appeared 
also that prisoners, under the present 
rules, were allowed paper and books, 
provided they were not of an objection- 
able kind. What the arrangement in 
that respect was he did not know; but 
he considered that the House ought to 
know what books would be allowed. He 
should like to see Lord Macaulay’s 
works allowed, and he should not object 
to the reading of Voltaire, or to anything 
philosophical ; but Irish officials ought 
not to have the selection of the literature 
to be allowed. Then, as to visiting, he 
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thought it should be distinctly laid 
down whether prisoners might receive 
visitors every day, or only on one day 
a week. The quarter of an hour 
allowed for a visit was absurd; it 
was no time for talking over business, 
or whatever else might be allowed 
to be discussed. He found, further, 
that prisoners were to be subject to 
the general rules for the time being 
in force for the government of prisons, 
except in so far as they were incon- 
sistent with the special rules. It would 
be inconsistent for the Irish Members 
to trust to what the Lord Lieutenant 
might do in regard to such prisoners, 
even in the face of that very statement. 
They ought to know what were the 
special rules relating to such prisoners, 
so that they might know whether they 
were inconsistent with the existing rules 
ornot. The Government, in point of fact, 
seemed to have made up its mind, in the 
first instance, to stick to the original Bill ; 
but they ought to do something to make 
the condition of the prisoners perfectly 
compatible with justice, and, at the same 
time, with the principles of that humanity 
which had distinguished—or the enun- 
ciation of which had distinguished— 
the speeches of Ministers when speaking 
on kindred questions outside the Bill. 
It was absurd to ask Irish Members to 
accept promises and intentions; they 
could only accept what was forced upon 
them by the Committee; and it was only 
just that they should have the full Bill, 
with all the details with which it was to 
be carried out, placed before them, when 
they were asked to give their confidence 
and trust to that officialism which had 
always been against the prisoner, and 
had destroyed all confidence in Judges 
and law in Ireland. 

Mr.CALLAN thought the Irish Mem- 
bers had some reason to complain of the 
Advisers of the Chief Secretary for not 
having placed the Amendment on the 
Notice Paper. The Bill had been before 
the House for a considerable time; and 
the question of discipline, which had 
now arisen, had been long enough before 
the House for the Attorney General and 
Solicitor General to have made up their 
minds whether or not they would advise 
that the Amendment should be placed 
before the House.’ If it had been placed 
on the Notice Paper yesterday, Members 
would have had time to consider it. 
When it was first proposed he thought 
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it was fair, and gave them much of what 
they were contending for; but,on fur- 
ther examination, he found that was not 
so. It proposed that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might, from time to time, subject 
to the special rules for the time being in 
force, make modifications of the rules in 
existence. But no intimation had been 
given as to what the nature of the rules 
would be. Yesterday the Government 
had opposed an Amendment which would 
have given prisoners boarded floors and 
secured them against the cold ofa rigor- 
ous winter; and having done that, of 
course they would not, under the new 
rules, take any special means to insure 
that comfort to the prisoners. Although 
he was an Irishman, he was glad to say 
that the prison rules in Ireland seemed 
to be drawn up by what he would call 
an Irishman, or, perhaps, by another 
name more applicable in this country. 
They were very misleading. There were 
four special rules providing for food, 
clothing, and bedding; but in none of 
them was a bed mentioned, and it was 
necessary to make a special rule on the 
subject. Dr. M‘Donnell had said— 


“‘ When visiting the punishment cells I found 
a prisoner in one of them looking very miser- 
able. He was stooping forward, his extremities 
were cold, he shivered, and his teeth chattered. 
He had the appearance of a man under serious 
illness ; indeed, the hues of his face looked like 
Asiatic cholera. He had been left on the floor 
without bed or bed-clothes, except a rug weigh- 
ing 4 lbs., during a month when the cold was 
several degrees below freezing-point.”’ 
Mr. Brown, who was then chief warder, 
stated in a letter to Dr. M‘Donnell that 
he had himself seen water freeze in a 
prisoner’s cell at Mountjoy. Here were 
rules which had no reference to bedding, 
and yet the Chief Secretary had opposed 
giving the prisoners boarded floors and 
suitable temperature. Would he pro- 
mise that those things should be given ? 
Would he undertake that the tempe- 
rature should certainly not be below 
freezing-point ? Then there was another 
matter. The Chief Secretary had stated 
that the Bill was only to apply to ruffians 
and village tyrants; but there was no 
doubt whatever that it was meant to 
apply to persons occupying a far different 
sphere. There was a rule providing for 
visits to, and communications with, pri- 
soners. In1879,a member of his Circuit 
in Ireland—the North-Eastern Circuit 
—was arrested and imprisoned in Sligo 
gaol as an accused person. He placed 
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himself in communication with that gen- 
tleman on matters which it was desirable 
should not become known to other par- 
ties; but he found that his letter had 
been opened and initialed by the Gover- 
nor; and the reply, which was of an es- 
sentially private nature, was initialed on 
each page. The Governor had expressed 
his regret, but explained that he was 
obliged by the special rules to open 
letters. Though a political prisoner, the 
Governor said he was bound to read the 
letters coming to him, and the letters he 
sent out. Had they any promise that 
the matter would be attended to in the 
special rules? Then, as to exercise, 
there was not the slightest reference to 
it, although it was one of the matters 
to which attention was drawn by Dr. 
M‘Donnell; and, with regard to photo- 
graphing, so far as he could see, there 
was no exception made in the case of 
prisoners under this Bill—seemingly, 
copies of their photographs would have 
to be sent to Mr. Howard Vincent of 
Scotland Yard, and to Dublin Castle. 
Would any promise be made that this 
indignity would not be put on the pri- 
soners? For as they did not belong to 
the criminal classes, there could be no 
such necessity as there was in ordinary 
cases for copies of their photographs to 
be circulated on their going in and going 
out of gaol. Then, would any pledge 
be given as to the places in which per- 
sons arrested under the Act would be 
imprisoned? Would they be sent to 
local prisons or to Mountjoy; and, in 
the event of their being sent to the for- 
mer, would such prisons be visited by 
Visiting Committees, or would any indi- 
vidual from outside be allowed to go in 
to inspect them? Under the prison 
regulations there was provision made 
for the inspection of local prisons; but 
would there be any officials in Mountjoy 
Prison to interest themselves on behalf 
of the prisoners? One gentleman in 
that prison had taken some interest in 
the treatment of the prisoners, and what 
was the treatment he received? It was 
Dr. M‘Donnell; he made a representa- 
tion as to the condition of the prisoners, 
which representation was suppressed, 
whilst he himself was dismissed from 
the post of visiting physician to the 
gaol. He held in his hand another 
charge against Mountjoy—namely, that 
although during the 10 years Dr. 
M‘Donnell was the visiting physician, 
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there was never a charge made that any 
prisoner died from neglect, the resident 
medical officer who succeeded him had 
not been installed many weeks, when a 
coroner’s jury empanelled to pronounce 
upon the death of a prisoner accom- 
panied their verdict with a censure upon 
the medical officer. Was that medical 
officer dismissed ? No; he still flourished 
at Mountjoy Prison. Dr. M‘Donnell, 
who complained of the conduct pursued 
towards these prisoners, was dismissed ; 
and what did this gentleman himself say 
about it? Why, that his differences 
with his superiors arose not from want 
of any attention on his part to the sick, 
but because, in the honest discharge of 
his*duty, he leaned, perhaps, too much 
to the side of humanity. There was no 
danger that anyone jin Mountjoy now 
would “lean, perhaps, too much to the 
side of humanity.” Reference had been 
made to the régime under which the 
occurrences reported on by Dr. M‘Don- 
nell had occurred. The complaints 
arose during the administration of a 
Conservative Government. But what did 
the Governor of the prison say in his 
Report to Lord Mayo? He said— 

“With respect to the severe treatment of 
untried political prisoners, I need not remind 
your Lordship that you have fouud a system in 
force, which had been approved of by the Earl 
of ‘Kimberley, the Whig Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland.”’ 


The Conservative Government had only 
administered the same harsh and cruel 
rules that had been approved by Lord 
Kimberley—a Member of the Adminis- 
tration under whom the present Act was 
to be put into operation. The Commit- 
tee had a promise—no, not a promise, 
but a vague intimation—that if they 
trusted to the Government, the Govern- 
ment would do something for them, or 
take the power to do something for 
them. But how could they trust the 
Government? They were not satisfied 
as to the intention of the Government to 
carry out their promises. It was said 
that a great deal of time would be lost 
by going into detail on this matter in 
the Bill; but he did not agree with that. 
The Law Officers of the Crown could 
retire, and draw up a set of rules; and 
if those rules were found to carry out 
the pledges held forth, he would promise 
for himself and those with whom he 
usually acted that they would not move 
any Amendments—that they would even 
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accept them without a division. At 
present the Government were holding 
out promises which they knew very well 
their officers of prisons in Ireland would 
not carry out, and that the treatment 
of prisoners would be the same as it had 
always been. They would bo taking 
persons from local prisons, where there 
was a Visiting Committee, to a prison 
where there was none; and, however 
much his hon. Friends might object to 
the local magistracy, he ‘knew too much 
about them not to feel sure that they 
would not be parties to the infamous 
treatment which had been referred to. 
The magistrates might certainly view 
these prisoners with disfavour ; but they 
would not treat them with cruelty. It 
was in Mountjoy where this kind of 
treatment might be adopted—in a prison 
from which they had dismissed the only 
official who ever leaned to the side of 
humanity, and into which no outside in- 
dividual would be admitted for the pur- 
pose of inspection. Unless the Govern- 
ment would inform them what the cha- 
racter of the rules would be, he hoped 
his hon. Friends around him would in- 
sist upon a division. 

i Mr. GREGORY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant had made a concilia- 
tory proposal in a speech of conciliation, 
and what had been the result? The 
Committee had been engaged in this dis- 
cussion for three hours, and no progress 
had been made. Looking at the spirit in 
which the Amendment had been received, 
ifhe might tender a word of advice to the 
Government, he would recommend them 
to withdraw the proposal. To insist 
upon it; would only be to give rise to 
further Obstruction, and 

Mr. FINIGAN rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman was in Order in attributing Ob- 
struction to hon. Members. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man alluded to a policy of Obstruction, 
and that is a Parliamentary term, and is 
specially punishable by a distinct Rule 
of the House. He is quite in Order in 
his allusion to it, for he did not assert 
that particular Members were engaged 
in it. 

Mr. CALLAN also rose to a point of 
Order. Obstruction was a Parliamentary 
offence for which an hon. Member could 
be named and suspended ; and he wished, 
therefore, to know whether the hon. 





Gentleman (Mr. Gregory) was in Order 
in charging a Member or Members of 
the House with a crime so punishable ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN, without respond- 
ing, called upon the hon. Member for 
East Sussex to proceed. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he had con- 
cluded his observations on the point of 
Obstruction. He would remind the 
Committee that they had passed all the 
material portions of the measure which 
was now sufficient for the protection of 
life and property inIreland. It gave all 
the necessary powers to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to preserve law and order, and 
what they had now to deal with were 
merely the qualifying clauses. He ven- 
tured to think it might be expedient for 
the Government to drop those further 
provisions and to let the Bill rest where 
itstood. Allthat was required tomakethe 
measure efficient was the mere definition 
of the word ‘‘ prescribed district,’’ which 
was contained in a subsequent section. 
That might be added —— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not, at present, speaking to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he would con- 
fine himself to this—to the suggestion 
that the Government should drop the 
Amendment and bring the discussion to 
a close, allowing the Bill to stand in its 
present form. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Committee had 
been going on smoothly enough—[“‘ No, 
no! ’’?|—hon. Members who were not 
present might traverse his statement; 
but he considered the Committee was 
going on smoothly enough until the hon. 
Member who had just sat down struck 
a note of discord. So far as he was 
concerned, he would rather not take any- 
one’s word for the treatment of the pri- 
soners; and the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gregory), who had a large practice in 
conveyancing, would probably be the 
last man to take anyone’s word without 
seeing it in black and white. The right 
hon. Gentleman had make a concession 
as to boarded floors and the warming of 
cells, which was a relief to the minds of 
the Irish Members, and they thanked 
him for it; but then, with a certain 
amount of effusion, the Chief Secretary 
had gone on to propose an Amendment 
which really meant nothing at all. The 
Amendment said— 


“Provided, that the Lord Lieutenant may 





from time to time, if he shall think fit, make 
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regulations modifying such special rules, so far 
as they relate to persons detained under the 
Act;” 

but the Lord Lieutenant, if he did not 
think fit, would not make those regula- 
tions. This was a case in which the 
Lord Lieutenant, most probably, would 
not think fit. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had placed the Lord Lieutenant in 
the place of the Visiting Committee, 
because, as he had said, the Irish Mem- 
bers viewed the Visiting Committee 
with suspicion; but from whom would 
the Lord Lieutenant get his informa- 
tion? He would get it from the Visit- 
ing Committees; therefore, the conces- 
sion was no concession at all, for these 
Committees would tell him ‘‘ Every- 
thing is right and lovely!” just as they 
told the noble Lord’s Predecessor in 1866 
and 1867. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would make some real bond fide 
concession he would find that it would 
very materially save time and shorten 
the labours of the Committee. The 
Irish Members had found that there was 
something to be gained by pegging 
away atthe Government. It was not a 
pleasure for them to act as they were 
doing, although hon. Members opposite 
seemed to think that they enjoyed this 
sort of game. He, for one, did not 
enjoy it; and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would make them some material 
concession, he, for his part, would be 
willing to let the Bill go through with- 
out further criticism. The Amendment 
also said— 

“Any regulations made by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant under this provision shall be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament within 14 days after 
the making of the same if Parliament be then 
sitting, and, if not, then within 14 days after 
the next meeting of Varliament.”’ 


That seemed fair and bond fide until the 
right hon. Gentleman was asked whether 
hon. Members would have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing these rules, and his 
reply was, ‘‘ You shall not discuss them.” 
[**No, no!”] At any rate, he said he 
would not guarantee that they would 
have an opportunity of discussing them. 
He would not undertake to give them 
facilities. They knew what kind of work 
the Government were carrying on now, 
and that they would get no facilities. 
True, the right hon. Gentleman had said, 
in the course of his remarks, that if it 
was found that general dissatisfaction 
was felt with the rules they should have 
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a discussion; but how was ‘“ general 
dissatisfaction”’ to be made manifest ? 
The right hon. Gentleman did not read 
the Irish papers. Perhaps he read Zhe 
Trish World; but that was an American 
paper, and it was not likely that general 
dissatisfaction with these rules could be 
judged from its columns. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told the people the 
Bill would deal with ‘‘ dissolute rutfians” 
and mauvais sujets; how, then, could it be 
expected that Earl Cowper would be 
very careful about the well-being of 
such characters? He would not be 
careful about their well-being. He (Mr. 
Healy) should, however, be happy to 
call some of the persons who would go to 
prison under the Act his friends; some 
of them, indeed, might be near and dear 
to him, and he did not wish to see them 
treated as ‘‘dissolute ruffians’” and 
mauvais sujets. He wished to have the 
regulations in black and white, for the 
Lord Lieutenant would not know these 
people, and would not know how they 
were treated. To show what sort of 
treatment these prisoners were likely to 
get, the Governor of Kilmainham, in 
1867, who was very well known, and who 
was spoken of amongst the prisoners as 
‘Old Gorilla ”—he did not know whe- 
ther he was still alive, and, although he 
would not say he hoped he was not, he 
would say he hoped he had been sent to 
some other duty—used, it was said, to 
give the prisoners under his charge for 
their daily food ‘‘a piece of brick and a 
pint of Liffey water.” The “ brick,” 
he imagined, would be a kind of bread, 
and as for the Liffey water, anyone who 
knew the river in question would know 
the water from it—a water containing 
any amount of animalcule, and other in- 
teresting specimens. It was from such 
characters as this ‘‘ Old Gorilla” that 
the Lord Lieutenant would obtain his 
information. He would have to rely 
upon his officials; and the entire infor- 
mation he received would be filtered 
through such characters as this. Another 
reason he wished to have the prison rules 
in black and white was this. Persons 
would be sent to prison under various 
degrees of criminality; and the right 
hon. Gentleman and his friends the 
Visiting Committees—the magistrates — 
might, if they got hold of a particularly 
‘* dissolute ruffian,’’ be inclined to treat 
him worse than the other prisoners. Un- 
due harshness might be shown to some, 
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and undue favour to others, unless they 
had the regulations printed in the Bill in 
black and white; and he would, there- 
fore, urge on the right hon. Gentleman, 
if he wished to inspire confidence in 
those who had been criticizing the Bill 
up to the present, to agree to some more 
satisfactory Amendment than that which 
he had proposed. There was another 
thing which would show how entirely 
the right hon. Gentleman was in the 
hands of the prison officials. It had 
been said that Dr. M‘Donnell, on making 
acertain representation, was discharged. 
[An hon. Member: No; made to re- 
tire.] The Government prevented Dr. 
M‘Donnell. from preparing any further 
Reports by making him retire, and ap- 
pointing in his place a resident surgeon; 
and no guarantee had been given that 
prisoners under the Act would be allowed 
independent medical attendance. The 
Chief Secretary had rather twitted the 
hon. Member for Carlow with the fact 
that he was unacquainted with the prison 
tules, and had said that each person 
could have his own doctor if the Visiting 
Committee pérmitted it. Yes; but the 
Irish Members did not believe in the 
decisions of these Committees as to the 
treatment of prisoners. In 1867 a man 
died in prison in consequence of the 
treatment he had received —a man 
arrested under the Coercion Act—and 
a coroner’s inquest was held on him. 
There were two coroners in Dublin at 
that time, one of whom was known to 
be independent, while. the other was 
equally well known to be a Government 
tool. They used to take duty week and 
week about, and the week the man died 
the Government tool happened to be off 
duty. The independent coroner ought 
to have held the inquest; but he—Dr. 
Whyte, whom he was happy tosay wasstill 
doing duty in Dublin—was not sent for. 
They sent for the Government tool—his 
namesake, another Mr. White — well 
knowing that he would obtain a verdict 
in favour of the officials, which he did. 
That was the sort of thing that would be 
done again if the regulations were not 
down in the Bill in black and white. It 
was ‘‘ A far cry to Loch Awe;”’ but it was 
a farther cry from Richmond Prison to 
the Lord Lieutenant at Dublin Castle. It 
would be a longtime—if ever it happened 
at all during his Lord Lieutenancy—be- 
fore Earl Cowper would hear of the com- 
plaints of the prisoners from the muffled 
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Reports of the prison officialy The: 
Chief Secretary said there would\beno~ 
time to discuss these rules if they Wwere—+- 
placed in a Schedule ; but the Irish Mem- 
bers were in no hurry, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman was not, surely the 
question of the life and death of these 
unfortunate prisoners was a matter worth 
spending an hour or two over in that 
House. If 29 people had been killed 
and five driven to suicide or into insanity 
by imprisonment of this kind in the past, 
the right hon. Gentleman should be 
ashamed now to urge this plea of want 
of time. Time could be found for the 
discussion of far more trivial matters; 
and on a matter of this sort, which 
might concern hundreds of people, to 
say that the House of Commons would 
not find time was to say that the House 
of Commons was unfit to perform its 
functions. If the House of Commons 
would not do its duty it was time for the 
Government to allow them to manage 
their own affairs at home. It was 
said that, in all probability, prisoners 
would not be contined in local prisons; 
but he did not think it was a concession 
to compel a person’s relatives and friends 
to travel 200 or 300 miles to the prison 
in which he might be confined. Let 
the Government give an assurance that 
prisoners would be confined in their 
own localities, and that they would be 
provided there with suitable gaol accom- 
modation. The Irish Members had the 
interests of their constituents at heart; 
and, besides that, they might all be in 
gaol themselves before long, therefore 
they urged on the Chief Secretary to 
come forward and make some substantial 
offer on these matters. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN thought it 
would be desirable to shorten the dis- 
cussion; therefore, he would make a 
suggestion to help the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—and he saw the Chief Secretary 
smile, incredulous that he (Mr. Sullivan) 
would do anything to help him; but, 
perhaps, after the proposal had been 
stated, the right hon. Gentleman would 
see that some good might come from 
such a quarter. The Irish Members, 
on these occasions, held that seeing was 
believing. They did not like ‘‘a leap 
in the dark,” to quote a phrase once 
used by a Prime Minister; they wanted 
to have an assurance what the rules 
would be. Therefore, if he would be 





in Order, he would move an Amend- 
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ment enabling the Lord Lieutenant to 
make regulations ,within 14 days of the 
passing of the Act and thereafter. He 
thought 14 days after the passing of the 
Act would be a reasonable time in 
which to prepare the amended rules. 
If the intentions of the Treasury Bench 
shadowed forth that night could be put 
in shape—if they could have the rules 
placed before them in this way, a great 
deal of the objection which had been 
raised would disappear. He would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to assent to 
the Amendment, and to say that within 
14 days from the passing of the Act the 
amended rules should be laid before 
Parliament. There was no reason why 
the Lord Lieutenant might not to- 
morrow begin to prepare the rules, as 
the Government knew very well and 
could determine when they would pass 
the measure. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

After the words “‘ Lord Lieutenant,” to insert 
the words “ shall within fourteen days from the 
passing of this Act, and hereafter.” —(Mr. A. I. 
Sullivan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN wished to 
know, in reference to this Amendment, 
whether the proposed or suggested rules 
and regulations to be made by the Lord 
Lieutenant would be in favour of the 
prisoner at all? He wanted to know 
what guarantee they had that the rules 
would not amount to another Coercion 
Act? They were aware of this fact— 
that the character of eminent politicians, 
ashumane men, wasrapidly deteriorating 
among them ; and they had no guarantee 
whatever as to what the nature of these 
new regulations would be when they 
emanated from the Lord Lieutenant. In 
the first place, they had no guarantee 
that the Lord Lieutenant would frame 
them at all; and in the next, that if he 
did so, they would be any improvement 
upon the present state of things. Only 
a few months ago there were hundreds 
and thousands of men in Ireland and 
England who would not have believed it 
if anybody had told them that the pre- 
sent Government would now be passing 
a Coercion Bill for Ireland. [*‘ Ques- 
tion!”] That was the Question. He 
wanted something in print and writing 
to assure them that these new suggested 
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rules and regulations would not be a 
new Coercion Act for the prisoners. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH was extremely 
sorry to hear the speech which had just 
been delivered. The guarantee they had 
that the new Regulations could not be in 
the way of coercion was that they were 
to be based on the Prison Regulations of 
1877 ; and, therefore, they could not be 
any more coercive than the latter were, 
In the next place, they had a distinct 
statement from the Government that it 
wasintended that any Amendment should 
be in the nature of amelioration, and 
that such amelioration should be espe- 
cially directed to avoid any recurrence of 
the evils pointed out by Dr. M‘Donnell. 
He could not help saying that he was 
utterly opposed to this Bill, and had 
given it his opposition all through. He 
trusted, however, that he had given it 
an opposition which had been much 
more effective than that which had been 
offered by some hon. Members on the 
other side of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land said that he intended to meet the 
case of those prisoners who had no 
means by providing them with the same 
facilities which prisoners who had means 
would enjoy; and he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
must ask hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side to remember that, although it was 
their duty to defend the interests of 
Irishmen, it was also their duty to try 
and defend these interests in the best 
possible way, and not, in mere repeti- 
tion, to occupy nearly three hours and 
a-half of valuable time, which they had 
just been doing quite unnecessarily. 
They drove Members who intended well 
to think harshly of them. All his hopes 
and desires were to make this Bill less 
coercive than it was; but he could not 
help saying that he had walked into the 
Lobby again and again contra son gré 
in consequence of the conduct of hon. 
Members opposite. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had 
attempted to fasten upon the Members 
who sat on that Bench the waste of 
time which had taken place with regard 
to the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee. That Amendment had reference 
to the treatment of prisoners in gaol; 
but it must be borne in mind that the 
Rules were to be applied to men against 
whom no charge was made, and who 
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crime. The entire responsibility of the 
delay in disposing of the Amendment 
rested with Her Majesty’s Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had undoubtedly proposed an 
Amendment; but he (Mr. Biggar) found 
that Amendment was exceedingly un- 
satisfactory, and he would point out 
why. The Government did not pro- 
pose this Amendment until after a dis- 
cussion, lasting many hours, had taken 
place upon that particular question. If 
the Government really wished to save 
time, they would have proposed their 
Amendment before any of the other 
Amendments which had beeri proposed 
came on for discussion; and if the Go- 
vernment had been really seriously 
anxious to curtail the discussion on this 
particular question they might have 
supplied a Schedule of a satisfactory 
nature, and not have submitted a pro- 
position which must, in the nature of 
things, prove most unsatisfactory. He 
would briefly state why an Amendment 
of this description was necessarily un- 
satisfactory. He had had personal ex- 
perience of a similar clause in two other 
Bills. The first was the Irish Judicature 
Bill. It was provided by that Bill that 
certain Offices which were not required 
in the Four Courts of Dublin should be 
abolished. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that the hon. Gentleman can be per- 
mitted to go so far outside the Amend- 
ment as he is now doing. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the provision of 
the Bill now before the Committee was 
that authority should be given to the 
Lord Lieutenant to frame certain prison 
rules. Now, that was a principle to 
which he objected; and he wished to 
give two illustrations to show the reason 
why he objected. He only intended to 
give two; and, without going into details, 
he would simply state what they were 
and what was the result. Thetwo Bilis 
to which he referred were two Irish 
Bills passed in the last Parliament by 
the late Government, and in one of these 
Bills—the Judicature Bill—it was pro- 
posed to give similar authority to the 
Executive which was proposed to be 
given in the present Bill. [‘‘ Order! ’’] 
The Judicature Bill proposed to abolish 
certain Offices. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman is aware that he is now giv- 
ing an illustration altogether outside 
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the Amendment, which is itself wide 
enough. 

Mr. BIGGAR did not intend to go 
into details. All he wished to say was 
that the provisions of that Bill were 
rendered absolutely inoperative, because 
the Executive never carried into opera- 
tion the power they were authorized to 
exercise. Now, this was all the detail 
he wished to go into. He had no desire 
to waste the time of the Committee; but 
only to prove that the principle involved 
in the proposition of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was entirely untenable. It was 
certainly one to which he would never 
willingly agree. The second Bill was 
the Irish County Court Bill. [‘ Order !””] 
By that Bill power was given to frame 
and settle the fees; but, instead of 
diminishing the fees, the result was 
that they were increased to an enor- 
mous extent, and they became very 
much higher than the Irish Members 
would willingly agree to if the matter 
had been brought before them. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I have already 
pointed out to the hon. Member that he 
is entirely out of Order. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had said 
enough upon that subject, and would, 
therefore, not pursue it further. He 
had shown the disastrous result to the 
Irish people of giving authority to the 
Executive to make particular changes. 
All he would say now was that the Go- 
vernment could very easily, if they chose, 
between now and to-morrow, supply the 
House with a Schedule of new rules with 
regard to the treatment of prisoners. It 
had been pointed out by the hon. Member 
for Roscommon (Dr. Commins) that it 
would be exceedingly difficult, under the 
terms of the Bill, to frame a new basis 
for the rules—that it would be a very 
tedious business unless an entire Code of 
Rules were set forth in the Schedule, 
founded, of course, upon the present 
prison rules. The present prison rules 
were subject to the modification of the 
Visiting Committee, and any new rules 
proposed to be introduced under this 
Bill must be of a very complicated and 
confused character. It was well known 
that the people of Ireland had not 
the slightest confidence in the Visiting 
Committee in any part of the country. 
[‘*Oh!”] He spoke for himself only ; 
he had no confidence either in the 
Visiting Committee, or in the present 
Government, or in any other British 
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Government; and, therefore, he re- 
quired to have any concession that was 
made clearly stated in the Bill. Very 
great difficulty was found in keeping 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to the exact 
meaning of the words they used in their 
speeches ; and, therefore, the most satis- 
factory course would be to place all the 
details, as far as possible, in the body 
of the measure. He would, therefore, 
suggest that these new rules should be 
framed and prepared to-morrow, so that 
they might be submitted at the next 
Sitting of the House, and the Irish Mem- 
bers would then be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them, and of stating 
whether they approved of them. If 
they allowed Her Majesty’s Government 
to frame Rules on their own responsi- 
bility, without giving this opportunity 
to the House, it was impossible to say 
whether the rules prepared would be 
any improvement upon those now in 
existence or not; and, after all, the 
question was not so much one for any 
section of the House as it was for the 
whole House, because the House of 
Commons should never consent to dele- 
gate its authority in such matters, or, 
indeed, upon any subject to the Execu- 
tive. That was a most disastrous prin- 
ciple, and one to which he would never 
willingly agree. 

Mr. DILLON remarked that the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), in his somewhat peculiar speech, 
said that the rules which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might be empowered to make by 
the Amendment would be based upon 
the Prison Act of 1877, and, therefore, 
could not be more coercive than the rules 
now existing. He (Mr. Dillon) would 
not say anything with regard to the 
speech of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton further than that if the opposi- 
tion to this Bill had been conducted 
according to the hon. Member’s advice 
the Bill would have been law a month 
ago. The hon. Member stated, as a re- 
commendation to the House to accept 
this concession, as it was called, although 
he (Mr. Dillon) was not able to see what 
it conceded, that the rules were to be 
based upon the Prison Act of 1877. 
Now, that was what the Irish Members 
complained of. The original clause in 
the Bill stated that the prisoners were to 
be treated according to the rules for 
untried prisoners under the Act of 1877. 
They had heard something of these rules 
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already ; and he would ask the Com- 
mittee to consider what these rules were, 
and what was at present being done 
under them. By one of these rules all 
prisoners were required to be kept 
asunder, and were not permitted to com- 
municate with each other. He believed 
the argument in defence of this rule was 
that it was enforced in order to prevent 
the morals of a prisoner from being 
contaminated by associating with pick- 
pockets. Now, any man who knew any- 
thing of what prison life was, especially 
when a man was subjected to solitary 
confinement, would know that the un- 
fortunate prisoner would rather associate 
with a pickpocket than nobody. The 
Irish Members had prepared a rough 
Schedule of general directions, which 
they had intended to submit to the 
House, and which would have pre- 
vented, if possible, the enforcement of 
the most obnoxious of the present 
regulations; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was doing what he (Mr. Dillon) 
never recollected to have been done be- 
fore in any Committee of that House, 
and had used his positionas a Minister of 
the Crown to forestall the Amendments 
already on the Paper, and of which 
Notice had been given tor several 
days. By those means the right hon. 
Gentleman had robbed the Irish Mem- 
bers of their right to bring forward 
the Amendments of which they had 
given Notice. That, he submitted, was 
a course of action which might be de- 
scribed, to use the mildest term, as being 
exceedingly unfair. A strong feeling 
was manifested in the House last night 
in favour of the modification of the exist- 
ing rules, and it had been the desire of 
the Irish Members to raise the whole 
question, openly and fairly, in the 
House ; but, instead of meeting the Irish 
Members in that way, the right hon. 
Gentleman brought forward an Amend- 
ment, of which he had not given Notice, 
and most unfairly availed himself of the 
privilege, which the Chairman had de- 
cided was a privilege enjoyed by a Mi- 
nister of the Crown, to put his Amend- 
ment in front of those of which Notice 
had been given by the Irish Members; 
and, more than that, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had so drawn his Amendment 
that it would place the whole of the 
Amendments of the Irish Members out 
of Order, and prevent them from being 

















brought forward.’ The right hon. Gen- 
tleman submitted his proposition as a 
concession to the public feeling which 
had been growing upon this question, 
both inside and outside of the House. 
Now, what was the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman? He said, speak- 
ing of the special rules for the time 
being in force in regard to prisoners 
awaiting trial, that the Lord Lieutenant 
might, from time to time, if he should 
think fit, make regulations for the treat- 
ment of prisoners detained under the 
Act. That was really no concession at 
all; and, for his part, he (Mr. Dillon) 
should certainly vote against the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. In the 
first place, the Lord Lieutenant might 
not think fit to do anything of the kind ; 
and, in the second, the Lord Lieutenart 
had not given them any assurance that 
rules would be made to meet a great 
many other objections which were 
equally important. Further than that, 
the right hon. Gentleman had simply 
declined to give them any assurance that 
if they allowed this Bill to pass into 
law they should have no opportunity of 
raising the question again. The real 
truth was that now, for the last time, 
could they have any certainty of having 
an opportunity of bringing the question 
under the notice of the House. They hadno 
security, if they allowed this opportunity 
to pass, that this most terrific of all 
punishments—namely, solitary confine- 
ment—would not be inflicted upon all 
the prisoners who might be confined 
under the Act. He now came to another 
matter which was equally objectionable. 
It was said that arrangements would be 
made for allowing prisoners to follow 
their regular trade and employment, 
such prisoners receiving their earnings 
after deducting the cost of maintenance. 
Now, some of the prisoners might be 
journalists and others earning respect- 
able incomes, and this rule would place 
it within the power of the Visiting 
Committee entirely to debar them from 
the opportunity of earning anything, or, 
what would have the same effect, would 
enable them to impose whatever restric- 
tions they thought fit on the exercise of 
their professional duties. In regard to 
this, the rule provided ‘that the whole 
cost of maintenance should be taken 
out of the earnings acquired by a man 
in following his trade or profession. 
This might be a very just provision in 
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the case of a man who was about to be 
brought up for trial—— 

Tux CHAIRMAN: I must draw the 
attention of the hon. Member to the fact 
that at present the Committee is engaged 
in considering an Amendment moved by 
the hon. and learned Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan); and the hon. 
Member is discussing an Amendment 
moved by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, and not that of the hon. 
and learned Member for Meath. 

Mr. DILLON asked if he was to un- 
derstand that he was not to refer to the 
proposition of the Chief Secretary ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wished to 
know, asa point of Order, whether, in 
addressing the Committee on the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Meath, the hon. Member would not be 
also entitled to address the Committee on 
the original Amendment subsequently ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 

Mr. DILLON: By addressing the 
Committee now I shall not lose my right 
to address it again on the original 
Amendment ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I simply called 
the attention of the hon. Member to the 
fact that he was not addressing himself 
to the Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee, but to the original Amendment. 

Mr. DILLON: If I sit down now, 
shall I have lost the right to speak on 
the original Amendment ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: No; the hon. 
Member will be able to address the 
Committee upon this Amendment when 
it is really before the Committee. 

Mr. DILLON: Then, if I clearly 
understand that I can speak on the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man when that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath is disposed of, I will 
not pursue my observations now. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was indisposed to agree to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Meath, and for this reason—he did 
not think that it could possibly be ne- 
cessary to take so long a time as was 
supposed in order to draw up all the 
rules that might be required for regu- 
lating the treatment of prisoners. They 
saw how quickly new Rules could be 
manufactured for the House of Com- 
mons; and he did not think it would 
take a longer time for the manufacture 
of new rules for the treatment of these 
unfortunate men who had committed no 
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crime whatever, but were only to be de- 
tained under suspicion. He would, there- 
fore, respectfully urge upon the hon. and 
learned Member that he should with- 
draw his Amendment, because it pro- 
posed to allow the Bill to pass the House 
of Commons before hon. Members would 
have an opportunity of seeing what 
were the Rules which were to be intro- 
duced. They were told that they might 
trust the promises and good intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government; but he 
failed to see any ground on which Irish- 
men might be led to trust the promises 
of any British Government. He did 
not remember any promise which had 
been given by the British Government, 
upon an Irish question, which had ever 
been kept. He recollected very well, 
during the last Session of Parliament, 
that Her Majesty’s present Advisers de- 
clared— [ ‘‘ Question !’”]—if some hon. 
Member on the other side of the House 
did not see the relevancy of these re- 
marks he was certain that the Chairman 
did. He was giving the reason why he 
declined to trust Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and why he had not the faith in 
them which the hon. andlearned Member 
seemed to have. On a previous occasion 
they had received an assurance which 
was not kept. They received an as- 
surance that if any measure of coercion 
were introduced into that House it would 
be accompanied by a measure of relief. 
They had now before them a mea- 
sure of coercion ; but they had no mea- 
sure of relief. He, therefore, declined to 
trust Her Majesty’s Government on the 
present occasion. He would reserve 
any further remarks he had to offer 
until the original Amendment was be- 
fore the Committee. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. DILLON said, it was a sham 
concession which was being offered by 
the right hon. Gentleman. If it were 
accepted, it would entirely withdraw 
from the control of the House the 
subject of the treatment of prisoners. 
The Lord Lieutenant might afterwards 
make some alterations, or he might 
make no alterations at all; but the 
House would be practically without the 
power of making any improvements in 
the treatment of prisoners, except the 
Lord Lieutenant chose to take the ini- 
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tiative. Untried persons confined in 
prisons in Ireland were treated in a way 
which amounted to very severe punish- 
ment indeed. A case had recently oc- 
curred under his own notice, and which, 
when “ Urgency ” had passed away, he 
hoped to bring before the House, of 
some prisoners in gaol awaiting trial. 
These persons had been kept from 9 
o’clock in the morning without any food 
whatsoever, and the next morning they 
were informed they would get no break- 
fast unless they worked for it. Having 
refused to work they were kept fasting 
for 15 hours, after which some food was 
sent to them by the townspeople. They 
were locked up 23 hours out of 24; and 
during the hour of exercise they were 
forbidden to speak to each other, or ex- 
change any sign of recognition, on pain 
of being sent to the ‘black hole” and 
solitary confinement. That being the 
condition of untried prisoners under the 
present rules, it amounted to punishment 
sufficient, in some cases, to drive men 
mad, and was a matter worthy the at- 
tention of the Committee. But, then, 
hon. Members believed these things 
would be looked after by the House. 
He thought he was giving a sufficient 
answer to that in saying that the House 
would not pay the smallest attention to 
the matter. What proof had they that, 
when more men were impriscaed, the 
House would pay any more attention 
to their treatment when they had loosed 
their hold of the Bill and the question 
of prison discipline? He had read an 
article on the debate in that House last 
night. Zhe Datly News said that no 
man in England, whether Tory, Whig, 
or Liberal, desired that those people 
imprisoned under the Act should be 
punished, but only that they should be 
detained to prevent their doing further 
mischief. If that were true, he could 
not see what objection the Government 
could have to accepting a Code of Rules 
which would be consistent with the safe- 
keeping of the prisoners, and which 
would save them from being punished 
under this Act. There could not be the 
smallest doubt that, under the present 
Code of Rules, not only would prisoners 
be punished, but that they would be 
severely punished. He and his Col- 
leagues desired to submit to the Com- 
mittee a Code of Rules which they had 
prepared, which would satisfy them on 
the question of the treatment of pri- 











soners, and which would put to the test 
the question as to whether there were in 
that House hon. Members who desired 
to punish men detained under the Act. 
The Chief Secretary had said, although 
they might frame a set of rules which 
would be satisfactory to themselves, it 
would not satisfy every Member of the 
House. But he contended it ought to 
do so, unless they wanted to punish the 
persons detained. The Code to which 
he referred would not afford to prisoners 
the smallest chance of escape, or of con- 
tinuing in the work they had been 
doing outside’the prison. Still, he was 
bound to confess that it would grant a 
considerable degree of liberty within 
the prison, and would remedy a great 
deal of the suffering experienced in 
prison life. They had lately heard a 
great deal of improvements in the dis- 
cipline of prisons, and the milder treat- 
ment of political prisoners during late 
years. But he would now quote a pre- 
cedent from the case of political prisoners 
—not untried men, but prisoners found 
guilty of a serious offence and sentenced 
to many years’ imprisonment. When 
Mr. O’Connell and his associates were 
sentenced they were imprisoned in Rich- 
mond Bridewell; and it was recorded 
that members of his family came to live 
with him in prison; that persons came 
every day, bringing fish and fruit; that 
after a little time the prison was turned 
into something like a pleasant country 
house; there was no restriction to his 
friends visiting him, and a number of 
them dined with him every day; a pa- 
vilion was erected in one of the gardens 
for dining in the open air. His object 
in quoting this was to show the state of 
a man in prison who had been tried and 
found guilty of a serious offence, and 
imprisoned as a convicted man with his 
associates, under what was a very much 
more severe Code of prison discipline 
than the present. Let the Committee 
consider what had been done for him on 
the ground that he was a political pri- 
soner. It would be seen from this that 
a moderate relaxation of discipline had 
not in the past been considered incon- 
sistent with the safe keeping of a pri- 
soner and the prevention of his doing 
any further mischief. If that was the 
treatment of a convicted man in 1845, 
he could not see why a man not con- 
victed of any offence should not have 
a similar treatment accorded to him. 
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Therefore, he thought he had estab- 
lished a clear case for demanding 
that a special prison should be set 
apart for the accommodation of the 
men arrested under this Act; that the 
prison should be fitted up with some re- 
gard to their comfort; that there should 
be no restriction upon their intercourse 
with friends whatsoever; and that they 
should have free access to books, news- 
papers, and writing materials. With 
regard to their safe keeping, he was 
perfectly willing that every precaution 
should be taken against escape,. and 
that the Government should send a 
whole regiment of soldiers to guard 
them. If Her Majesty’s Government 
were honest in declaring their desire to 
alleviate the sufferings of these men in 
prison, the course he had suggested ap- 
peared to him the only really practicable 
course. Therefore, they considered it 
of importance that a Visiting Committee 
should be appointed before the Bill was 
allowed to pass, on which there should 
be the names of men in whom they 
placed confidence. He was convinced, 
if the Government entered upon this in 
a fair way, they would find the names 
proposed were such as would be satis- 
factory, and to which it would be im- 
possible to object. He had drawn up 
a list of the Committee to which they 
would be willing toagree. It contained 
the names of Dr. M‘Donnell, Dr. 
O’Hagan, Chief Justice Barry, and two 
other gentlemen of Dublin. These were 
men to whom the Government could 
make no objection, and in whose kindly 
feeling and impartiality he and his sup- 
porters had the most implicit confidence. 
The Government complained of waste of 
time—— 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK rose to Order, 
and asked whether the hon. Member was 
speaking to the Question before the 
Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had not 
been able to hear the hon. Member for 
some minutes, and could not say whe- 
ther or not he was in Order. The Com- 
mittee, however, would feel that the 
subject was being discussed at very 
great length. 

Mr. DILLON believed that neither 
the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, nor any other hon. Member at a 
distance of six feet from him, could hear 
what he was saying owing to the inter- 
ruptions that were offered. The Go- 
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vernment had no right to complain of 
waste of time, seeing that they had 
allowed the question to be debated for 
two hours the previous day without 
coming forward with any proposal. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I stated 
that I should have been glad to bring 
it forward ; but I was not allowed to 
do so. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not rise for 
purpose of speaking to a point of Order; 
neither do I rise for the purpose of 
bringing forward an accusation against 
anyone. ButI desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee, if I may do so in 
the state of weariness and exhaustion 
that has been reached, and if it can 
give me its attention, while I describe 
the position in which we now stand, 
and the position of practical helpless- 
ness to which we are reduced. We have 
now been engaged for two days in consi- 
dering the particular treatment which 
those persons who may be imprisoned 
upon reasonable suspicion of the commis- 
sion of offences should receive ; and what 
has happened may, I think, be described 
thus. It appeared yesterday that the 
Committee, in its generous anxiety for 
the good treatment of such persons, felt 
a desire that some special security should 
be taken, over and above the securities 
in the Bill, and the general knowledge 
that the persons to whom it applies will 
be treated as untried prisoners. My 
right hon. Friend, upon perceiving that 
anxiety, declined to discuss points of 
detail, believing that it was absurd and 
impossible for the House to enter into 
the question in all its details. Never- 
theless, and although declining that 
method of approaching the subject, and 
while declaring himself quite ready to 
propose another method, several hours 
were spent in the discussion of the 
question of stone floors; and it was not 
until they came to the adjournment on 
Wednesday that the Committee had 
been able to dispose of it. My right 
hon. Friend found great difficulty in 
making known to the Committee the 
proposal we have to make; and even 
objection was taken to his making known 
that proposal on a point of Order, when 
it would have been greatly to the con- 
venience of the Committee that it should 
have been made known. However, not 
from the same person, but the same 
quarter where these difficulties were in- 
terposed, we now hear that it is the 
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Government who have been delaying 
the progress of the Bill. I may remind 
the Committee that the general rule 
observed by the House under all cir- 
cumstances, even circumstances uot of 
peculiar pressure, has been to leave the 
details of these prison rules to the 
management of subordinate authorities, 
and that was the footing upon which it 
was.at first proposed to leave them by 
my right hon. Friend. But, desirous 
of deferring to everything like reason- 
able scruples in the Committee, he pro- 
posed to take this matter, important un- 
doubtedly, out of the hands of those 
subordinate authorities, and to commit 
it to the highest Representatives of the 
Executive Government. He did that, 
knowing, of course, that the Viceroy 
and the Irish Government would be 
liable to challenge, first of all, if they 
did not exercise the power where occa- 
sionally it could be shown it should be 
made use of; and, secondly, for the 
manner in which, if they did exercise 
the power, they might be found to em- 
ploy it. In this manner my right hon. 
Friend gave to the Committee the 
highest securities and the best assur- 
ance, by taking this matter out of the 
hands of subordinates and giving it to 
an authority not subordinate, but the 
highest known to the Executive Govern- 
ment. That was his proposal; but how 
has that proposal been met? It was 
made known to the Committee many 
hours ago, notwithstanding the delays 
interposed ; but it has been met by every 
kind of objection in detail, and by a 
counter-Amendment, which would serve 
the purpose—I do not say, and I do not 
believe, it was intended to do so— 
of drawing forth some support, and a 
great deal of objection, from the same 
quarter of the House. But when it had 
answered the great end of what, to us, 
was its most important effect—namely, 
the useless waste and consumption of 
the time of the Committee—the counter- 
Amendment was withdrawn, the Mover 
of it hot challenging the vote of the 
Committee. I have described the pro- 
posal of my right hon. Friend. What 
is proposed against it appears to be two- 
fold in form. There are some Gentle- 
men who say—‘“‘ Let us proceed to ap- 
point, for the first time, a particular 
body of persons named to form a Com- 
mittee, who will be the framers of these 
prison rules,”’ thus departing from every 














precedent and every rule of procedure 
that good sense, when not turned aside 
by prejudice and Party purposes, has 
suggested on all occasions to the Legis- 
lature. That is one plan; and, of 
course, we should have an indefinite 
amount of discussion, if it were conceded, 
on the merits and demerits of the per- 
sons named, and an interminable num- 
ber of persons would be proposed, per- 
haps only in order to be withdrawn, the 
great effect of which would certainly be to 
waste a considerable portion of the time 
of the Committee. Another proposal 
which I think still less reasonable than 
that to which I have referred, and, pos- 
sibly, for aught I know, intended to be 
combined with it, is that this Committee 
itself should test and confirm the prison 
rules. That is to say, that we, who have 
been occupied for something like a 
quarter of the Session upon the discus- 
sion of this Bill, should hold our hands, 
practically, in order that these Gentle- 
men, if they are inclined to undertake 
the task, may frame and present to the 
Committee a set of prison rules. So 
that we are to come down from our 
functions of general legislation for the 
first time, in order to involve ourselves 
in a multitude of indirect details of 
which we have no practical experience, 
and upon which we are to get lost once 
more in interminable discussion. That 
has been the effect produced by the pro- 
posal of my right hon. Friend; and I 
will appeal to the reason and judgment 
of the Committee as to whether it is a 
fair and right method of meeting a pro- 
posal so framed as his; whether it does 
not justify the conclusion that we ought 
to come to the end of this debate; and 
whether it does not show that we must, 
and that without any great delay, con- 
sider in what other manner it is possible 
for us to expedite the matter we have 
in hand, so that we may show ourselves 
to be not wholly incapable of trans- 
acting the Business of the House? 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
could not understand what the right 
hon. Gentleman complained of. He had 
spoken of the time consumed in discuss- 
ing that matter; but was it reasonable 
to discuss, in a highly practical way, the 
regulation of those prisons to which 
they understood so many of their people 
were in a short space of time to be con- 
signed? The right hon. Gentleman re- 
viewed the course of the discussion, and 
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expressed a doubt whether the Com- 
mittee, in its exhausted condition, could 
follow his exposition of the case. He 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) was sorry that 
the Committee should be exhausted ; 
but it was occasionally unavoidable that 
discussion should be carried on to a con- 
siderable length, even if hon. Members 
who did not care anything about the 
question should find the time long. But 
he contended that the question was of 
sufficient importance to justify all that 
had taken place to-night and yesterday, 
and to save Irish Members from severe 
strictures. The right hon. Gentleman 
said Amendment after Amendment was 
proposed; and he complained that one 
Amendment had occupied the time of 
the House, and had then been with- 
drawn ; but if they had divided upon 
it they would have been charged with 
wasting time. It was withdrawn be- 
cause they thought reason had been - 
shown for withdrawing it. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman complained that 
the suggestion of his right hon. Friend 
was not accepted immediately. That 
was probably because some hon. Mem- 
bers did not agree with the reeommenda- 
tion. Was it to be supposed that the 
moment a Member of the Government 
made a suggestion they were to adopt it 
without debate, and that if they objected 
to and discussed it they were to be ac- 
cused by the Prime Minister of deli- 
berately wasting the time of the House? 
He maintained that there had been no 
waste of the time of the House, and that 
they were not bound at once to take the 
assurance of the Chief Secretary, or any 
Member of the Government, upon a 
matter of such importance. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
the Prime Minister had complained that 
the Chief Secretary had been inter- 
rupted and caused to resume his seat on 
a mere question of form. The language 
of the Prime Minister had been most 
extraordinary; but what was made a 
question of Order and rigidly enforced 
against the Irish Members, was, in 
regard to the right hon. Gentleman, a 
matter of form. But— 


‘‘ That in the captain's but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.” 


Original Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 284 ; 
Noes 20: Majority 264.—(Div. List, 
No. 52.) 


[Sieth Night.] 





Mr. R. POWER proposed to move, 
on behalf of the hon. and learned 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sulli- 
van), an Amendment enabling any 
Member of Parliament to visit a pri- 
soner for one hour during such hours as 
might be appointed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The words now 
added introduce into the Bill the exist- 
ing special rules for untried prisoners, 
and give to the Lord Lieutenant power 
to modify those rules. It is, therefore, 
not compatible with the decision of the 
Committee to make new rules under the 
Amendment proposed. The next Amend- 
ment in Order is that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Metge), and it re- 
lates to out-door relief for the families 
of prisoners. With regard to the pro- 
posed Amendment, I ought to say that, 
in the case of an ordinary Bill, I should 
certainly rule that it was out of Order, as 
being outside the scope of the Bill; but, 
considering that the Bill creates a new 
class of prisoners, I think it is a matter 
of doubt, and, therefore, I do not rule 
it out of Order. 

Mr. METGE said, he had asked the 
Chief Secretary a question on the sub- 
ject of the Amendment he was about to 
propose; and the right hon. Gentleman’s 
answer showed that he had not any re- 
gard for the treatment of the people of 
Ireland. He asked the Chief Secretary 
whether it was not the case in England 
that out-door relief could be granted to 
the families of persons confined in gaol, 
while that was not the case in Ireland ; 
and asked him to make an alteration in 
that respect. His answer was that he 
could not grant any exceptional legisla- 
tion. In Ireland they exonerated the 
Chief Secretary from any knowledge of 
the real case; he did not know how 
common a practice it was in Ireland to 
tell respectable people to go to the poor- 
house. He believed that, in many in- 
stances, people would rather go to prison 
than to the poor-house, for in Ireland 
law had never been associated with jus- 
tice ; the administration of law had 
never been associated with impartiality. 
Therefore, that disgrace did not attach 
to commitment to gaol in Ireland which 
attached to the acceptance of charity 
under the Government. It was hard 


enough for an innocent man to have to 
suffer all the penalties of crime, which, 
no doubt, numbers would under the new 
Act; but it was still harder that his wife 
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and family should also suffer. The 
Coercion Act might deal with some 
thousands of people; but for every one 
of those they might calculate that at least 
five more would suffer by reason of his 
imprisonment. Some of the prisoners 
might follow their particular trades, and 
so be able to help to support their fami- 
lies; but the great majority of the men 
who would suffer were of the labouring 
class, or were shopkeepers’ assistants. 
They had no actual trade by which they 
could maintain themselves—much less 
their families. ‘Then, again, he would 
remind the Committee of the harrowing 
feelings which must be experienced by 
a man in prison when he knew that all 
who were most dear to him must choose 
between disgrace and destitution. The 
Chief Secretary had said he did not see 
the necessity of introducing any excep- 
tional legislation with regard to Ireland 
in this respect. He was prepared to 
prove that it would not be exceptional 
legislation. In the Act 12 & 13 Vict. 
there was a clause enumerating the per- 
sons who should receive out-door relief, 
and there appeared in that clause the 
words—‘‘Any such person as shall be 
confined in gaol or other place of safe 
custody.” In Ireland it was provided 
that out-door relief should only be given 
to persons who were permanently dis- 
abled from labour by mental or bodily 
infirmity. No relief could, therefore, be 
given to the family of any person in 
gaol. Therefore, a large section of the 
people might be excluded from relief 
unless his Amendment was introduced ; 
and he really could not think, unless 
there was the same spirit of vindic- 
tiveness as was seen in the whole Bill, 
that the Government could oppose his 
Amendment, especially when it was 
remembered that the family of a man 
who was imprisoned had not partici- 
pated in his crime. It was possible 
that they might have been opposed to 
his crime; and yet they would suffer 
punishment quite equal to, if not 
greater than, his. Coercive legislation 
had always borne its fruit in Ireland, 
and the reason was that it had always 
been embittered to the Irish people by 
some such cruel thing as that to which 
he was referring. If crime was not to 
be increased in Ireland, and the Bill 
was to be one for prevention and not for 
punishment, it was absolutely necessary 
to introduce his Amendment. 

















Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 24, at end, add ‘‘And the family, 
if any, of any such person so detained shall not 
be thereby incapacitated from receiving out-re- 
lief if otherwise qualified to receive it, but shall 
in all cases be dealt with by the board of guar- 
dians of their respective unions in the same 
manner as if the person arrested ‘in pursuance 
of a warrant under this Act had been suffering 
from mental or bodily infirmity.’’— (Mr. Metge.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. FINIGAN thought the Commit- 
tee had adopted the main principle of 
the Amendment, and they should agree 
to it without any debate upon it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I had thought 
that, probably, this Amendment could 
not be put, as it appears to me to imply 
an amendment of the PoorLaw. Why 
we cannot assent to it, and why out- 
door relief cannot be given to the fami- 
lies of persons arrested under this mea- 
sure, is because the regulations with 
regard to out-door relief in Ireland are 
different from the regulations in Eng- 
land. The position of a person arrested 
under this Act will be the same as that 
of untried prisoners; and if we were to 
make a relaxation in the one case I do 
not see how we could refuse to make it 
inthe other. I do not see how the hon. 
Member could make a distinction. In 
the eye of the law untried prisoners are 
innocent until they are found guilty; and 
in the samte way these persons, though 
reasonably suspected and arrested, may 
be regarded, in a sense, as innocent. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman said the Amendment should 
not be put, because it would necessitate 
the amendment of the Poor Law; but 
it should be remembered that the change 
in the Poor Law, which would be effected 
if the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
should be accepted, would only be tem- 
porary. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
also, that if they relieved the fami- 
lies of persons arrested under this Act 
they must also relieve the families of 
untried prisoners; but there need be no 
such obligation on the Government, as 
the words of the Amendment were en- 
tirely confined to the former class of 
prisoners. He had sound reason for 


supporting the Amendment; and he 
wished to invite the attention of the 
Attorney General for a moment to a 
point he was about to put. The House 
was aware that, under the Act of 1870, 
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tenants were entitled to claim compensa- 
tion for disturbance if they were evicted, 
unless there was rent due, and in certain 
other cases. What, then, would be the 
effect of the present Bill passing with- 
out this Amendment? Suppose a poor 
farmer were arrested on the warrant of 
the Lord Lieutenant and were thrown 
into prison, and while he was there half 
a year’s rent became due to the landlord. 
The family—the head being gone— 
would be unable to maintain their 
position on the farm, and would be com- 
pelled, if out-door relief were refused, 
to go into the poor-house, and in that 
case the farm would become deserted. 
He wished to know whether, under 
these circumstances, the landlord would 
be entitled to go to the magistrate in 
petty sessions ?——[ ‘‘ Question!” ]—he 
was merely saying that if they wished 
to act fairly towards the families of 
persons arrested, opportunities should 
be given to Boards of Guardians to 
grant out-door relief in cases where it 
might be required ; because he was very 
much afraid that if the head of the 
family were thrown into gaol and the 
farm deserted, increased facilities would 
be given to the landlord for obtaining 
possession of the land without paying 
compensation for disturbance. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is travelling much beyond the 
Amendment. 

Mr. LEAMY was very much afraid 
that, owing to the interruptions of hon. 
Members who sat behind Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, the Chairman had not heard 
the line of argument he was following. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I perfectly heard 
the hon. Gentleman’s words, and I con- 
sider he was travelling beyond the 
Amendment. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the Amendment 
said— 





“ And the family, if any, of any such person 
so detained shall not be thereby incapacitated 
from receiving out-relief if otherwise qualified 
to receive it, but shall in all cases be dealt with 
by the board of guardians of their respective 
unions in the same manner as if the person 
arrested in pursuance of a warrant under this 
Act had been suffering from mental or bodily 
infirmity.” 

The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the families of persons detained under 
this Bill would be treated like the fami- 
lies of prisoners awaiting trial who 





might possibly be innocent. But in the 
| Sixth Neght. | 











case of those for whose families he was 
pleading, they might not only be possibly 
innocent, but it might be well known 
in their own localities that they were 
innocent. [‘*No, no!”] Would any- 
one who defended the Bill stand up, 
and take it on himself to say that not a 
single innocent person would be sent to 
gaol under the warrant of the Lord 
Lieutenant? He would put it in this 
way. Had they not a right to give 
assistance to the families of those poor 
people? Was it not enough to punish 
an innocent man; but must’ they also 
inflict punishment on his family? When 
they arrested a farmer, they might leave 
three or four children and a wife behind, 
who would lose the farm they were on— 
the family would lose the advantage of 
the Act passed here for the purpose of 
conferring a righton them. Poor men, 
earning 9s. or 10s. a-week, might have 
their homes broken up. That, no doubt, 
seemed little or nothing to some hon. 
Members. They were only the homes 
of poor Irish peasants. Hon. Members 
did not know, as Irish Members knew, 
how the Irish peasantry clung to their 
homes, how they loved them 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must again 
mention the fact that the hon. Member 
is travelling beyond the Amendment. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he would not 
trouble the Committee; but he hoped 
the Chairman would put as much blame 
upon the interruptions to which he had 
been subjected as upon him. 

Mr. DALY said, he did not wish to 
occupy the attention of the Committee 
for any length of time. The Chief 
Secretary had said that if the relief were 
given to the families of persons arrested 
under this Bill, it would be expected to 
apply to all untried prisoners; but the 
English Act, in which exceptions were 
made, did not specify whether the per- 
son in prison, whose family was to be 
relieved, was to be a criminal or an un- 
tried prisoner. He was justified in as- 
suming that the exception as stated in 
the English Act applied equally to un- 
tried prisoners and prisoners undergoing 
imprisonment for crime; and he would 
point out that the Amendment was in no 
- sense mandatory. The Government were 
altering the law of Ireland, and depriv- 
ing the people of that country of their 
Constitutional liberties; and it was, 
therefore, not too much to ask them to 
make provision in the Act for granting 


Mr. Leamy 
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out-door relief, or to give the Guardians 
power to grant it. It would be depen- 
dent on the judgment of the Guardians 
whether the persons who applied wero 
fit subjects for relief. A majority of the 
Guardians would have to decide upon 
each case; and he would further point 
out that if this relief were given it would 
cost the Government nothing, as the 
charge would fall upon the funds of the 
Union. The Guardians would know 
that the arrests were made on suspicion, 
and would, therefore, be aware that 
many of the prisoners were innocent, 
and would, out of sympathy, vote relief 
from their own pockets, they, of course, 
being contributors to the rates. The 
tax would simply be on the locality, and 
surely the Committee would not refuse 
to the families of men arrested on mere 
suspicion what was already given to the 
families of criminals. It was not a 
pleasure to him to stand up to occupy 
the time of the Committee; but he was 
bound to declare that, whatever the op- 
position to other Amendments might 
have been, the opposition to this was 
indefensible. 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON thought the 
Amendment could not be objected to on 
the ground of unreasonableness ; and if 
hon. Members pressed it to a division 
he should vote for it. The Chief Secre- 
tary’s objection to it was, that if he 
agreed to it, it would be necessary to 
provide for the families of all persons who 
were in prison awaiting trial: but there 
was no parity between the case of an 
ordinary prisoner awaiting trial anda 
prisoner who would be confined under 
this Bill. The former, as a rule, would 
not be confined in prison without trial 
for any considerable period, whereas 
the latter might be imprisoned for 18 
months. The Chief Secretary had said 
—and they all believed that he meant 
what he said—that the Act was not in- 
tended to punish, but to deter persons 
from committing crime. It would be a 
hard thing that because a father—the 
head of a family—was arrested on sus- 
picion of having committed acts of vio- 
lence, or any other of the offences men- 
tioned in the Bill, therefore his wife and 
children, and all those depending on 
him, should be reduced to the very last 
extremity of poverty. He only wished 
that all the Amendments that came 
from the opposite side of the House 
were as reasonable as this one, which 
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he should have much pleasure in sup- 
porting. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN thought this a 
most fair and humane Amendment, and 
considered the reason given by the Chief 
Secretary for opposing it a remarkably 
poor one. He said the regulation, if 
applied to prisoners under the Bill, 
would have to be applied to all untried 
prisoners. Well, suppose it were ap- 
plied to all untried prisoners. The 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted that 
the law of Ireland was rather imperfect, 
and that they ought to have the same 
law in Ireland that they had in England 
in the matter of out-door relief. This 
difference exposed in the strongest man- 
ner the inequality of the laws of the two 
countries. Some hon. Members said 
they had the same laws in Ireland as in 
England; but in England out-door re- 
lief could be given to the family of a 
prisoner from the time he was taken 
away until the time of his return, and 
this was not the case in Ireland. The 
Act was one of an exceptional character, 
and, that being so, exceptional provi- 
sions might be inserted in it. It would 
not militate against or injure the Act if 
the Amendment were accepted, neither 
would if cripple the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant or the Chief Secretary. It 
was a humane, a just, and a right 
Amendment, and ought to be embodied 
in the measure. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I should like 
tomakean explanation. Ido notwish the 
families of the prisoners to suffer, and I 
admit that the men will be detained a 
longer time than untried prisoners; but 
the difficulty is this. There is a great 
difference between the Poor Law of 
England and Ireland. I do not know 
that my own sentiment would be in fa- 
vour of the Irish mode; but I know 
there is a strong argument for it from 
the fact that it would have an evil effect 
to allow out-door relief to crop in. It 
would be very difficult, if the Amend- 
ment were accepted, to confine the ar- 
rangement to the families of prisoners 
arrested under the Act, and not to ex- 
tend it to the families of untried pri- 
soners. I do not mean to say that by 


accepting the Amendment we should be 
giving out-door relief to the families of 
untried prisoners; but it would be diffi- 
cult for us not to make the change. I 
would ask the hon. Member to with- 
draw the Amendment, and I will un- 


dertake to obtain information on the 
point before the Report. I make no 
pledge in the matter; but I should like 
to have a little longer time to consider 
the matter. The reason I am not pre- 
pared with information, as I otherwise 
should have been, is that I thought such 
an Amendment was outside the scope of 
the Bill, and could not be put. 

Mr. METGE: Do I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that we 
can discuss the matter again on Report ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Yes; cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. METGE: Then I withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper; but he 
trusted it would not be necessary to 
trouble the Committee with any argu- 
ments in support of it, because they 
were now at a stage that gave great ob- 
jection to protracted controversy, and he 
did not know whether it might not be 
possible for the Government, especially 
after what had fallen from them during the 
debate on the Amendmentoftheright hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), to 
make some sort of Amendment them- 
selves which would meet the case more 
efficiently. The difficulty was that hon. 
Members would want to know whether 
a man was arrested on a grave charge 
or on a trivial one, and the technical 
“ground stated for his arrest” might 
not convey that to them. He would 
move his Amendment, but would not 
press it, if the Government would give 
him any sort of assurance that the ob- 
ject he had in view would be met in 
some other way. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
27, after ‘‘and,’’ insert “‘ with details 
and particulars.” —(IMr. Bradlaugh.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I should 
rather have thought that this point was 
settled by the division taken on sub- 
section 1, when I stated that upon Re- 
port I would introduce words to provide 
that the nature of the crime should 
be shown on the arrest, but not the 
“grounds” for the arrest. That is to 
say, if the crime is incendiary fire, ‘“ in- 
cendiary fire”? would be stated on the 
warrant. 
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withdraw the Amendment. 
Mr. LEAMY: I rise to Order. 


of the Committee? I did not hear the | 


one else did. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Did the hon. | 


Question put, and I do not think ial 


Mr. LEAMY: Oh, yes; he did. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Then I did not 
hear it, and did not put it from the 
Chair. I now put it, and ask if it be 
your pleasure that the Amendment be 
withdrawn ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: If there is 
likely to be a discussion on the Amend- 
ment, I would put it whether the point 
has not been decided by the division on 
sub-section 1 ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: What was de-| 
cided, under the Amendment of the right 
hon. Member for Halifax, was in regard 
to the warrant—the statement in the 
warrant of ‘‘time and place.’ In the | 
present case the statement is to be 
placed before Parliament. The warrant 
is not in question at all; therefore, I 
decided the Amendment could be put. 
Is it your pleasure that the Amendment 
should be withdrawn ? 

Mr. DAWSON said, he would ad- | 
dress his observations to the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Northampton, to whom, for the 
manner in which he had conducted him- 
self in regard to this Bill, the Irish 
Members were very much indebted. ' 
The hon. Member wished to have 
‘ details and particulars ”’ of the ground 
of arrest stated to Parliament. He (Mr. 
Dawson) held in his hand a book—al- 
though he did not intend to read from it | 
—which showed many cases of persons, | 
under similar Acts, though guiltless, 
having been subjected to long terms of 
imprisonment, in consequence of flimsy 
and untruthful charges having been 
brought against them. If there were | 
reports giving ‘‘ details and particulars,” 
and informers were obliged to supply | 
them, they would be deterred from | 
bringing flimsy and untrue charges in} 
order to get people imprisoned for | 
18 months. Ifthe name of the crime, | 
such as ‘‘incendiary fire,” ‘ maiming 
cattle,” were put in the Report made to | 
Parliament, and informers were told 
that they would have to give minute | 


Hr. Leamy 


| 
Member move the Amendment ? 


‘COMMONS ; 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: That would be, 


Ti 
wish to know whether the Amendment | 
of the hon. Member for Northampton | 
has been formally withdrawn by leave | 
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particulars capable of being sifted after. 
quite satisfactory to me, and I therefore | wards, they would be cautious of making 
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accusations that, on a future occasion, 
they would be unable to sustain. He 
would, therefore, urge the hon. Member 
for Northampton to ask a full explana- 
tion on this point from the Chief Secre 
tary. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY rose to move, in page 2, 
line 2, at end of sub-section (3) to add— 


“Such list shall show the date of arrest, the 
period of detention, the residence of each such 
person, with the rateable value of his house, if 
a householder, and his profession or calling, 
and shall be accompanied by a copy of the infor. 
mations upon which the warrant for his arrest 
was issued.’’ 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will only be entitled to move the 


| first part of the Amendment, and not the 


latter. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would move it 
as far as he was allowed, and he pre- 
sumed that would be down to the word 
‘calling ?” 

THe CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. HEALY said, his object in mov- 
ing the Amendment was to provide that 
when the warrant was laid upon the 
Table the particulars specified should be 
in the possession of the House. The 
Bill enacted that— 

“A list of all the persons for time being 
detained in prison under this Act, with a state- 
ment opposite each person’s name of the prison 
in which he is detained for the time being, 
and of the ground stated for his arrest in the 
warrant under which he is detained, shall be 
laid before each House of Parliament within the 
first seven days of every month during which 
Parliament is sitting.’’ : 
It was desirable, he thought, for the in- 
formation of Members of the House, that 
there should be added to the list the 
date of the arrest, the period of deten- 
tion, with the residence of the person 
arrested, and his profession or calling. 
It was most desirable that they should 


| have the date of the arrest, for this 


reason—if the date was not given when 
the copy of the warrant was laid upon 
the Table the House would be quite m 
the dark. Of course, if the date of the 
arrest were given, the period of deten- 
tion would follow as a matter of course. 
The Government could have no objection 
to give the period of detention, and he 
presumed there would be no difficulty in 


| giving the date of the arrest. The rent 


of the house occupied by the person ar- 
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rested would show his respectability and 
position, and it would also be desirable 
to give his profession or calling. It 
was quite a matter of detail, and he did 
not think there would be any objection 
to give these particulars. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 2, after the word “ sitting,” 
to insert the words “such list shall show the 
date of arrest, the period of detention, the resi- 
dence of each such person, with the rateable 
value of jhis house if a householder, .and his 
profession or calling.’’"—(Mr. Healy.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided: —Ayes 41; 
Noes, 261: Majority 220.—(Div. List, 
No. 53.) 


Mr. GRAY said, the Amendment he 
had to move was not of the same im- 
portance as it would have been if it had 
been conceded that the House should 
have some further information in regard 
to details. What he intended to propose 
was, in page 2, line 2, at the end of the 
sub-section, to insert the words-— 

“Tf Parliament is not sitting such list shall | 
be published in the ‘ Dublin Gazette’ on the first 
day of every month.” 


He hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary would not treat this 
Amendment as he had treated the last, 
and allow a division to be taken upon it 
without the slightest discussion. If he 
anticipated that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would take such a course, he would 
certainly feel inclined to enter into ex- 
planations at a much greater length. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 2, at end of sub-section (3), 
to add the words “if Parliament is not sitting 
such list shall be published in the ‘ Dublin 
Gazette’ on the first day of every month.”’— 
Mr. Gray.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.”’ 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it would 
be necessary to preface the Amendment 
with the insertion of the word “ and.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question'proposed, ‘‘ That those words, 
as amended, be there added.” ; 


Mr. HEALY expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the course taken by the Chief 
Secretary, and thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman might have dealt with 
the previous Amendment in the same 
way. [‘‘Question!’’] He had avoided 
debate’ of every kind, and had simply 
contented himself with moving the 
Amendment. He could only say that 
|if the right hon. Gentleman had met the 
Amendment in the same way that he 
had met that which had just been moved 
by the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Gray) matters would have been very 
much facilitated. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Tut O'DONOGHUE moved in page 
2, line 2, at the end of the sub-section, 
to add— 

“A list of complaints made by persons for the 

time being detained in prison under this Act 
shall be laid before each House of Parliament 
within the first seven days of every month 
during which Parliament is sitting.” 
The effect of this Amendment would 
be to insure that the rules drawn 
up for the treatment of the prisoners 
were rigidly adhered to, and it would 
also prevent any manifestations of po- 
litical feeling on the part of prison 
officials, who on previous occasions had 
not unfrequently indulged in such mani- 
festations. He believed there were 
Members of that House who had been 
detained for political offences, who would 
be able to state the nature of the treat- 
ment they received, and the kind of 
feeling which was manifested by the 
prison officials, beyond the mere carry- 
ing out of the prison rules. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary would accept the insertion of 
these words. 





Amendment proposed, 
In page 2, line 2, after the word “sitting” 
to insert the words “ A list of complaints made 








If the hon. Member would do that, there | 
would be no objection on the part of the | 
Government to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. GRAY moved to amend the! 
Amendment by inserting the word 
“and” at the beginning of it. 





Amendment proposed to proposed | 
Amendment, ‘“‘That the word ‘and’ be | 
there inserted,” 





by persons for the time being detained in prison 
under this Act shall be laid before each House 
of Parliament within the first seven days of 
every month during which Parliament is sit- 
ting.” —{ The 0’ Donoghue.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sorry 


that I cannot agree to this Amendment. 
No one can doubt that the persons who 
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will be arrested under this Bill will not 
be in the want of friends in Parliament, 
and that they will be ready to make 
complaints if there are good grounds for 
them. The insertion of these words 
would be really to invite complaints, and 
would very likely result in the bringing 
of the most frivolous complaints before 
this House, and the unnecessary waste 
of time. : 

Mr. FINIGAN really hoped that the 
Government would see their way to the 
adoption of the Amendment. It con- 
tained a principle of prevention, and 
would remedy an evil which had beena 
source of much complaint and dissatis- 
faction in the past. The Lord Lieuten- 
ant was to draw up certain defined rules 
for the treatment of these prisoners ; and 
if the Governors of Irish prisons carried 
them out in the spirit intended by the 
Chief Secretary there would be no need 
of any list of complaints whatever. But 
it might so happen that some of the 
Irish prison Governors would neither 
carry out strictly nor justly any Code of 
Regulations laid down by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. He certainly could see no harm, 
but, on the contrary, he could see very 
much advantage, in laying before Parlia- 
ment a list of any complaints that were 
made of the ill-treatment of any of the 
prisoners, and any infringement of the 
regulations laid down in the proposed 
Code. He thought if the Chief Secretary 
would re-consider the matter he would 
see that there was no objection in prin- 
ciple to the Amendment ; but that, in the 
interests of justice, it would be advan- 
tageous to agree to it, or to some modified 
form of it. He did not believe that the 
prison rules, as they had hitherto been 
carried out, were framed either on the 
principles of humanity or justice. An 
Irish official would fear more the dis- 
pleasure of the House of Commons than 
any recommendations from the Lord 
Lieutenant, or any of his advisers in 
Dublin Castle. It was hardly neces- 
sary to remind the Committee that in 
Ireland the prison officials had not won 
from the Irish people the same respect 
which the good conduct and honesty 
of the English prison officials had ob- 
tained for them. It was for this reason 
that heasked that the conduct ofthe Irish 
officials, if they exceeded their duties, 
might be brought under the notice of the 
House and be discussed in a proper 
manner. 


Mr. W. EF. Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 38; 
Noes 242: Majority 209.—(Div. List, 
No. 54.) 


Mr. LEAMY proposed, by the Amend- 
ment he was about to move, to alter the 
clause by vesting the power of proscrib- 
ing a district solely in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. The Ist section of the Bill 
conferred the power upon the Lord 
Lieutenant to arrest and detain a person 
upon reasonable suspicion of having 
committed a certain offence. It was 
only reasonable, therefore, that the Lord 
Lieutenant himself should declare in 
what district that power should be exer- 
cised. The Privy Council in Ireland was 
composed of many men in whom he had 
no confidence, and who had made them- 
selves singularly prominent in their hos- 
tility to Irish views andaspirations; and, 
under the circumstances, it appeared to 
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-him that the power in question should 


be vested in the Lord Lieutenant alone, 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 5, to leave out from the word 
“‘ by,’’ tothe word “ Ireland,” in line 6, both in- 
clusive.—(Mr. Leamy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Olause.”’ 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER was rather 
surprised that the hon. Member for 
Waterford should have moved this 
Amendment. The hon Member, in wish- 
ing to strike out the words “by and 
with the advice of the Privy Council in 
Ireland,’ seemed to suppose that their 
retention removed the responsibility, in 
some measure, from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the Executive, and put it 
upon the Privy Council. But that was 
not so. Any hon. Member who was 
acquainted with the machinery of the 
Administration must be aware of the 
reason why the words were inserted ; and 
he should have thought the hon. Mem- 
ber would have preferred them to re- 
main. He did not think the Government 
ought to depart from all past precedent 
in striking them out. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the right hon. Gentleman had 
alluded to the machinery of the Privy 
Council in Ireland ; but the fact was the 
Privy Council was a mere form. The 
right hon. Gentlemen attending the 
Council were summoned merely as & 
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kind of form to give their names to 
documents; but no discussion ever took 
place at the Privy Council, and no re- 
sponsibility was ever supposed to lie 
upon any Member of it. It was a 
great misfortune that no real Privy 
Council existed to give their advice to 
the Government. The effect of the 
Amendment, under the present condition 
of affairs, would be nothing at all. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY thought it 
was a fortunate circumstance that there 
was in the House at least one Member 
who had been behind the scenes in Ire- 
land; and he did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
could have been serious when he recom- 
mended the intervention of the Privy 
Council. He pointed out to the right 
hon. Gentleman that what was wanted 
in this matter was not formality, but 
security, that the powers of the Bill 
would be properly used. The main 
reason in support of the Amendment 
was that the Privy Council in Ireland 
consisted largely of the Irish Judicial 
Bench. He thought it was unfitting 
that the Judges of Ireland, who ought 
to be simply the exponents of law and 
justice, should exercise the important 
function of the Executive in proscribing 
districts under the Bill. 

Mr. GRAY said, it was probably true, 
as the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock said, that the Privy Council 
was, toa great extent, a sham; but it 
struck him it was also a mischievous 
sham. The Amendment was aimed at 
fixing upon the Lord Lieutenant the 
entire and personal responsibility for the 
carrying out of this Act. It also aimed 
at preventing his being able to shelter 
himself behind this sham of the Privy 
Council, and was precisely the reverse 
of what the Chief Secretary seemed to 
think. He granted that, were this an 
ordinary Bill, it would be very desirable 
that the Lord Lieutenant should issue 
his warrant surrounded by all the usual 
formalities by and with the assent of the 
Privy Council. But the principle of 
this Bill was exceptional, and he wanted 
the personal responsibility to be fixed 
upon the individual, and that all justifi- 
cation for the Lord Lieutenant or the 
Chief Secretary being able to shield 
themselves afterwards by association 
with the Privy Council should be re- 
moved. There was no doubt that the 
machinery in Ireland, as regarded the 
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exercise of the Executive functions of 
Government, was exceedingly defective, 
and that was one of the causes why the 
Administration of Dublin Castle was 
looked upon with such suspicion, as was 
the case by the general body of the 
Irish people. He had just looked at 
the constitution of the Irish Privy 
Council, and found that it was not 
calculated to inspire confidence amongst 
the people. The first name he found 
was that of the Lord Primate Beresford. 
He did not think the antecedents of this 
family were of a character that entitled 
them to be regarded with very high 
favour in Ireland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is certainly travelling beyond the 
very simple limits of the Amendment. 
Because a constituted body is objected 
to, there is no right conferred to discuss 
the character and fitness of its individual 
Members. If this were admitted, on 
discussing the Irish Constabulary you 
might claim the right to discuss every 
policeman. 

Mr. GRAY: The clause provided 
that this Act should be carried into 
operation by the Privy Council; and he 
respectfully submitted that he was justi- 
fied in the arguments he was applyirg 
to it. He felt so strongly upon the 
point that, until he was distinctly ruled 
out of Order, he should continue his 
argument. The next name he found 
was that of the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: It is certainly 
not within the limits of the Amendment 
that the hon. Member should discuss the 
character of each Member of the Privy 
Council. 

Mr. GRAY, while admitting that 
under the new Rules if he was silenced 
he must submit, contended, with all re- 
spect, that he was entitled to continue his 
argument. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not rule 
that the hon. Member is not to be heard 
if he speak with relevancy to the Amend- 
ment; but I rule that what he has said 
is irrevelant. 

Mr. GRAY said, the ruling of the 
Chair must be either one thing or the 
other ; and if he 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Since the hon. 
Member wishes my decision, I rule that 
he discontinue his speech if he intend to 
continue the same line of discussion. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the 
present Amendment raised the point as 
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to whether the Privy Council ought to 
be associated with the Lord Lieutenant 
in certain acts in administering this Bill ; 
and unless hon. Members were allowed 
to show the reason why the Privy 
Council ought not to be essociated with 
him they could not discuss the Amend- 
ment. The Privy Council did not con- 
sist of an individual ; and if they were 
to discuss the qualifications for the 
Privy Council sharing in these acts of 
administration they must discuss the 
competency of its component parts. 
Even under the new Rules, he believed 
it might be contended that the whole was 
made up of its parts. When it was 
assumed by the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Privy Council would be recom- 
mended to the confidence of Irish Mem- 
bers, and the Irish people, as eminently 
fit and well qualified to carry out this 
Act, surely Irish Members might point 
out to the Government and the Com- 
mittee that one of the reasons why the 
Privy Council ought not to be intrusted 
with any share of this responsibility 
was because of the preponderance of 
certain persons on that Council who, for 
reasons that could be assigned in debate, 
were not fit to be so intrusted. He 
understood that the majority of the 


Privy Council, if any vote was given at 
all, was to assist the Lord Lieutenant in 
this matter; and, assuming that the Privy 
Council was not a sham, and that there 
was genuine debate, then they might 
also assume that the Lord Lieutenant 
might take the advice of the majority of 


the Council. One reason why he urged 
that the Privy Council ought not to be 
consulted was that the majority of its 
Members were eminently unqualified. 
How, then, could he show that unless 
he went through the list of the Privy 
Council ? Without going into the case of 
individual Members of the Privy Coun- 
cil, he would take them by classes, and 
would begin with the Judges. In 1867, 
the Privy Council in Ireland executed an 
Act like this, and issued a Proclamation 
under the hand of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and signed by Members of the Privy 
Council, declaring illegal certain funeral 
processions. To that Proclamation were 
appended the names of Judges before 
whom, as he believed, the question of 
legality came for trial. Was not thata 
serious disqualification for one class of 
Members of the Privy Council being 
intrusted with the pretence of responsi- 
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bility under this Act? The responsi- 
bility of the Privy Council, according to 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock, who knew all about it, was only 
a pretence. The result of Judges hay- 
ing this responsibility would be that the 
law would be discredited in the eyes of 
the people, when they saw appended to 
these Proclamations the names of the 
Judges before whom the legality of such 
Proclamations might be contested. There 
were others belonging to this sham Privy 
Council, who, as a class—and he only 
put it as a class—had forfeited all right 
to be regarded in Ireland as any safe- 
guard of the liberty of the subject. He 
submitted to the Committee that the 
Privy Council constituted no solid and 
substantial check upon the exercise of 
power by the Lord Lieutenant, and said 
that the advantage to public policy was 
entirely in favour of concentrating in 
the Lord Lieutenant responsibility for 
acts which would be in reality his own. 
The Government might say that that 
was not the usual and judicial mode of 
proceeding in connection with Procla- 
mations. But it was not so serious a 
departure from judicial procedure as the 
Bill proposed for the whole of Ireland; 
and it was preposterous to say that they 
had to acquiesce in that shadowy body, 
that mischievous body the Privy Coun- 
cil, so far as it had any reality. It was 
only a sham—it was a mockery to speak 
of the Privy Council in connection with 
an Act like that. If the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was to be made a despot let him 
stand as a despot. If they would not 
have the administration of the Act sur- 
rounded by the Constitutional safe- 
guards of Judge and jury, let them not 
have the mockery and hypocrisy of a 
sparing of responsibility by the Privy 
Council, which was a sham. On that 
ground, he emphatically supported the 
Amendment, and trusted that his hon. 
Friend would press it to a division. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot bow to 
the authority of the noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill). All-who have 
been cognizant of the working of the 
Administration know that the passing 
of an Order in Council does not, in the 
slightest degree, diminish the responsi- 
bility of the Government. The Privy 
Council is not peculiar to Ireland. It 
exists also in England. What is the 
meaning of the provision in thousands 
of cases which provides that such and 
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such things shall be done by Order in 
Council? It does not imply that any 
responsibility is taken off those upon 
whom it should lie. The simple object 
of Parliament in these enactments, and 
I would even say the known object, is to 
give the greatest solemnity and gravity 
to the act, and thereby mark and 
fasten in a special manner responsi- 
bility on the Advisers of the Queen. 
That is the real meaning of the enact- 
nients which are found in Acts of Parlia- 
ment that such and such things shall be 
done by Order in Council. Take any 
case in England. A Council is not at- 
tended always—very commonly it is not 
attended—by Ministers who have done 
the particular acts ratified by the Coun- 
cil. Their attendance is a form; but 
it is a form to mark and fasten on the 
Government responsibility. That I beg 
the hon. Member to believe. But, 
surely, it cannot be disputed for a 
moment, whatever may be said of the 
particular constitution of the Irish Privy 
Council and its modes and usages, that 
the meeting of the Council in Ireland or 
England detracts in the slightest degree 
from the responsibility, which, I agree 
with hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House, ought to be placed in the most 
marked manner on the Advisers of the 
Queen. 

Mr. DILLON said, the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock had de- 
scribed the Privy Council as merely a 
sham, and the reason why he (Mr. 
Dillon) would support the Amendment 
was that he was afraid under that Act 
it would arise from its long slumber and 
resume its activity. The Privy Council 
was composed of a sham body, who had 
publicly proclaimed their anxiety for the 
passing of the Coercion Bill—men who 
had demanded coercion, and denounced 
Irish Members and Irish people for dis- 
turbing the peace. No matter how 
quiescent they might have been, if the 
Lord Lieutenant consulted the Privy 
Council he might be urged to apply the 
Act much more stringently than he 
would from his own judgment. Ile 
would rather leave the liberty of his 
countrymen in the hands of Lord Cowper 
than in the Privy Council; and he would 
support the Amendment, because he be- 
lieved that in regard to the Act the 


Council would cease to be a sham, and | 
become exceedingly active, and would | 


attend in full force, and use all their in- 
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fluence to urge the Lord Lieutenant to 
carry out the Act in the most stringent 
possible way. The Irish Members had 
been reduced to silence; but he could 
not see why they should be debarred 
from naming men who had made them- 
selves notorious in Ireland. Chief Jus- 
tice May was one of them—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member for Meath was within 
Order, because he spoke of a class 
generally; but the hon. Member now 
speaking is disobeying the ruling 
of the Chair, that it was out of Order 
to discuss the individual characters of 
members of the Privy Council. 

Mr. DILLON concluded by saying 
that more than one-half of the Council 
were Irish landlords. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, the noble 
Lord had described the Privy Council 
as a sham, and the First Lord of the 
Treasury said it was a_ solemnity. 
He would take it either way; but the 
objection to the Council remained the 
same. If it was a solemnity, so much 
the more ought the Judges of the land 
to be prevented from giving consent to 
Proclamations under which they would 
afterwards pronounce judgments. The 
more solemn the functions of the Privy 
Council, the deeper and profounder rea- 
son was there to preserve such purity 
as remained on the Judicial Bench of 
Ireland—and that was very little—from 
being soiled and destroyed by taking 
part in the Council. He did not think 
the Council was a sham, and he did not 
think it was a solemnity; but if a Pro- 
clamation with regard to a prescribed 
district was brought before the Council, 
surely its terms would be discussed by 
the members of the Council [Lord 
Ranpotpx Cuvurcniti: Certainly not. ] 
The noble Lord had been behind the 
scenes, and, no doubt, knew; but it ap- 
peared to him an extraordinary thing to 
say thatthe Judges metin solemn conclave 
and put their names and seals to Procla- 
mations without hearing the terms of 
the Proclamations. If they had never 
heard the terms of the Proclamations . 
they were taking part in a mockery; but 
he did not think that that took place at 
all. When the Lord Lieutenant wanted 
to do anything like that, he consulted 
not only the Law Officers of the Crown, 
but also the Lord Chancellor and the 
Judges as to the state of the country. 
He might not go officially; but did any- 
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one in his senses believe that the Chief 
Secretary, for instance—and he chal- 
lenged contradiction from the right hon. 
Gentleman—when he wanted to know 
the state of the country in order to re- 
gulate his legislative proposals for Ire- 
land, did not go the Judges and ask 
their opinion ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: If I consult 
the Judges, I consult them in their pri- 
vate capacity as members of society, and 
not in their official capacity as Judges. 

Mr. T. P. O’°;CONNOR was extremely 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the explanation, for it made his argu- 
ment much more clear, which was that 
the Chief Secretary consulted those 
Judges as persons of eminence as to the 
state of the country, and as persons of 
eminence he would also consult them as 
to the means of pacifying the country. 
As eminent persons they would also be 
consulted by him as to the parts of the 
country which required to be prescribed, 
and accordingly, as persons of eminence, 
they would be consulted as to matters 
upon which, as persons with judicial 
capacity, they would have to decide. 
He was not going to allow the Govern- 
ment any longer to drag the Judicial 
Bench of Ireland through the mire of 
Party politics. He would not mention 
the name of any member of the Council, 
but he would divide them into classes. 
There were ex- Whigs, ex-Tory officials, 
one or two Protestant ecclesiastics, Tory 
landlords, and Whig and Tory Judges, 
who were worse than the worst Tory 
landlords. Did anybody think that the 
Government were to be allowed, without 
a protest, to put the liberties of the 
country in the hands of these hereditary 
antagonists of the Irish people? The 
right hon. Gentleman had repeated con- 
stantly that they would shirk no respon- 
sibility; but was not the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, if he took the advice of the Coun- 
cil, shirking responsibility? 1t was very 
well for the First Lord of the Treasury 
to say that the Council did not relieve 
the Government of responsibility ; but 
if there were three or four men, the 
general public attached to each of these 
three or four men a portion of the re- 
sponsibility. If they were going to have 
despotism worse than any despotism in 
Russia or France 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is going altogether wide of the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. T P O Connor 
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Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR would not pur- 
sue that part of the argument; but he 
repeated, that if the Bill was passed it 
would be far better for the country to 
have the Lord Lieutenant solely respon- 
sible, than to have anti-Irish Irishmen, 
who were worse than the Tory landlords, 

Mr. CALLAN said, he found in the 
Dublin Gazette that the Government, 
since the advent of the Chief Secretary, 
were themselves the parties who had set 
aside and spurned the assistance of the 
Privy Council. Every Proclamation is- 
sued since the advent of the Chief Se. 
cretary was issued by him in the name 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and not by or 
with the advice of the Privy Council, 
The Government had thus set a prece- 
dent which the Irish Members were now 
trying to follow. He had another ob- 
jection to the Privy Council—namely, 
that it contained another and still more 
objectionable class than any other in 
Ireland, and the very mention of which, 
as attached to the Privy Council, would 
be sufficient to deprive it of any remnant 
that would remain of respect for a body 
which had the reputation of being a sham 
—he meant the Commmanders of the 
Forces. Three of their Martial Go- 
vernors were among the Privy Council- 
lors, and in times of emergency they 
would certainly be the most active. One 
of them, who advised that the Sepoys 
should be blown from the mouth of a 
gun, might propose to blow the Irish 
people from the mouth of a gun in the 
same way; and if the Government 
wished their Proclamation to have any 
respect, they should leave it to be issued 
by the Lord Lieutenant himself, for 
whom, however much they might dis- 
trust him, they had more respect than 
for the great majority of the Council. 

Masor NOLAN believed that the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Privy Council 
were not the persons who would put the 
Act into action, but that it was the 
Chief Secretary who would do it; and 
he believed the people of Ireland would 
rather have responsible a man whom 
they could regard with some respect. 
He would sooner have one sham than 
two shams, and he would, therefore, 
like to strike out the Lord Lieutenant 
from the Act. It was all nonsense to 
say the Privy Council would have no 
influence; and although the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would not lean entirely on them, 
the Privy Council would go for some- 
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thing with the public. The Council in 
Treland was very different from the 
Council in London. Society in Dublin 
was rather small, and the Council ab- 
sorbed a large portion of it; and he 
believed it did exercise some influence 
on the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief 
Secretary. He thought it would be 
better to bring the responsibility over 
here. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN bore testi- 
mony to the extreme distrust with which 
the Judges, as Privy Councillors, were 
regarded in Ireland. Those gentlemen 
attended the meetings of the Council, 
and there they got crammed with all the 
whispers sent up by the police from all 

arts of the country. Their minds were 
filled with those stories, and when they 
went down to Assizes they addressed 
charges to the jurors which were gene- 
relly supposed to be founded upon in- 
formation given them in their judicial 
capacity.. But that was not so; they 
tried men, and the country 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not see how 
the remarks of the hon. Gentleman are 
relevant to the Question. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, as to the 
other classes in the Privy Council, he 
would say nothing; but as to the Judges, 
their presence at the Privy Council was 
regarded as a grievance by the Irish 
people. Therefore, he was in favour of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Irise to make 
an explanation. Nothing can bea more 
complete mistake than to suppose that 
the introduction of these words takes 
away the slightest responsibility from 
the Executive Government. The respon- 
sibility rests, not only on myself, but on 
the Government generally. There has 
been some talk of resignations; Lord 
Cowper and I, myself, would resign to- 
morrow, if we supposed that any gen- 
tlemen, however influential or however 
much respected they might be—and I 
am sorry that there were remarks which 
I think were very uncalled for 

Mr. CALLAN rose to Order, and 
asked whether such an observation as 
‘remarks being uncalled for’ was ex- 
planation? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the right 
hon. Gentleman is going beyond the 
point of explanation. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Lord Cowper 
and myself would resign if, after these 
acts for which we shall be responsible to 











Parliament and the country, we were 
obliged to abide by the votes of any 
gentlemen not in the Government—not 
our Colleagues in the Government. 

Sirk JOSEPH M‘KENNA put it to 
the Prime Minister, whether there was 
any solid objection to the Amendment ? 
The Privy Council must stand or fall 
upon its own merits. Here was a Bill 
for conferring extraordinary powers on 
the Government, and what they wanted 
was that that power should be conferred 
in an unmixed fashion on the Lord 
Lieutenant; and if it would be more 
satisfactory to the majority of the Irish 
Members that those words should be 
struck out of the clause, what earthly 
objection would there be to it ? 

Mr. H. SAMUELSON said, that be- 
fore they went to a division on the 
Amendment, he wished to put a Ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman on the 
Front Opposition Bench (Sir Stafford 
Northcote)—namely, Whether he agreed 
with the opinion expressed by the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), that the Privy 
Council in Ireland, during the time the 
right hon. Gentleman held Office, was a 
“nonentity”” and a ‘‘sham;” that it 
never met in Dublin for any other pur- 
pose than that of registering forgone 
conclusions without discussion ; and that 
it never held a meeting to transact real 
business? He supposed that the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock was 
entitled to speak with a great deal of 
knowledge on this subject, and the 
Liberal Members had a right, in their 
innocence, to be informed whether, when 
the Conservatives were in power, the 
Privy Council was a nonentity, and 
never entered into discussions, merely 
contenting themselves with signing their 
names ? 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I am not 
about to break the Rules of the Com- 
mittee, and yet I cannot say that I am 
about to discuss the Question before the 
Committee. It is now more than half- 
past 1, and I do not know whether or 
not hon. Members wish to sit until day- 
light. The discussion has taken a very 
wide turn. Attacks have been made 
upon the Irish Privy Council, and a 
great deal has been said that I think 
even Irish Members will, to-morrow, be 
disposed to regret. Attacks of a for- 


midable character have been made on 
gentlemen in Ireland, with many of 
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whom we are acquainted—gentlemen 
of very high position. All this was 
unnecessary in discussing the question 
whether the Privy Council should have 
its name on the Proclamations that may 
be issued in consequence of the passing 
of this Act. I rise, therefore, for the 
purpose of suggesting to hon. Gentle- 
men that they should, at this hour of 
the morning, allow us to divide on the 
Question, and that then Progress should 
be reported. The Irish Members them- 
selves, and all hon. Members I am sure, 
would be glad to adopt this arrange- 
ment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: Ayes 203; 
Noes 34: Majority 169.—(Div. List, 
No. 55.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Irise to move that 
you do report Progress, Mr. Lyon Play- 
fair, and I think it would be to the con- 
venience of the Committee that, before 
it breaks up, I should refer to a Notice 
which I gave to-day, with regard to 
which I wish to say a word. My obser- 
vations will be strictly connected with 
the procedure in Committee upon this 
Bill. Notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able appearance of the Notice Paper, I 
believe it is not beyond hope that, by a 
natural process, we may reach the ter- 
mination of the discussion of this Bill in 
Committee to-morrow night. It is not 
unreasonable, and I cannot be surprised 
to find, that hon. Gentlemen, who will 
only have the recent Rule of the Speaker 
in their hands to-morrow, would rather 
not be called on to make an application 
of it on the very day it comes before 
them. I, therefore, wish to say that I 
shall not bring forward the Motion, 
of which I have given Notice for 
to-morrow, until Monday. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] I see this announcement is 
received with some satisfaction by hon. 
Members opposite. It is quite right for 
me to state that if on Monday there 
appears to be any occasion for such a 
Motion—that is to say, if the Committee 
is not closed—it will be my duty to 
press it on the House. Not myself only, 
but many Members of the Government, 
feel that a very serious responsibility 
rests upon us in this matter, and that 
having brought forward this measure, it 
is a matter of public interest and neces- 
sity that we should carry it to a conclu- 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”’—(J/r. W. BF. 
Gladstone.) 


Mr. GRAY regretted to hear the 
announcement with which the Prime 
Minister had closed his observations, 
for to him, and those who had taken 
a similar action to himself in connection 
with the Bill, it made the situation 
somewhat embarrassing. They had 
anticipated—anyone who had examined 
the Notice Paper had anticipated—from 
what the Amendments really meant, that 
the Committee would naturally termin- 
ate to-morrow. That was what they 
expected, long before the Prime Minister 
had given his Notice of Motion in an 
early part of the day. The statement 
the right hon. Gentleman had made had 
come upon him with a considerable 
amount of surprise. Had he simply 
withdrawn the Motion, declaring that 
he did not wish to press it under the 
circumstances, the Committee would have 
terminated to-morrow. For himself, he 
saw no reason why it should not termin- 
ate to-morrow; but he feared that the 
threat with which the withdrawal of the 
Motion had been accompanied would 
not at all facilitate the transaction of 
Business to-morrow. [Zaughter.] Hon, 
Members might laugh at that; but, asa 
matter of fact, it would not facilitate the 
transaction of Business to-morrow, and 
the Rule might just as weil have been 
applied to-morrow, as later on. If the 
discussion did not conclude to-morrow, it 
would be in consequence of the Notice 
given by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had concluded with a threat 
to renew, on Monday, a Motion which 
would largely affect the privileges of 
Members of the House, not merely Irish, 
but all other Members. Therefore, he 
would give Notice that if that Motion 
was proceeded with, and if the Rules of 
the House permitted, he should move 
that before it was put there should bea 
call of the House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL thought that, with 
a little extra economy of time, so far as 
the Irish Members were concerned, the 
Bill, under ordinary circumstances, might 
have got through Committee to-morrow; 
but in face of the threat that unless 
that stage was concluded to-morrow, the 
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terminate the proceedings would be pro- 
posed on Monday, he begged to give 
Notice to the Government that he would 
see, without a particle of regret, those 
events take place which would render it 
necessary to put the latest New Rule in 
operation on Monday. If Her Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to bring 
matters to that issue, the Irish Members 
were prepared for the consequences. If 
they insisted on treating Irish Members 
in this way, the British Constitution 
would be the greatest loser. 

Mr. HEALY: We have to thank 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) for not having had this gagging 
Motion insisted on for to-morrow. 

Mr. BIGGAR hoped the Government 
would bring forward the Motion on 
Monday and would carry it, because he 
trusted that, within a limited number of 
years, to see some real, substantial, and 
bond fide Reform proposed in the House 
by the minority, when the majority was 
very different from that sitting on the 
opposite side, and then—— 

Tne CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is going beyond the Question before 
the Committee. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Then we shall have 
a prospect of being able to close the 
mouths of the minority. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I tell the hon. 
Member he is going beyond the Question 
before the Committee. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN had hoped 
the Committee would terminate to- 
morrow, and, so far as he was concerned, 
he would still advise hon. Friends sit- 
ting round him, notwithstanding the 
irritating threat which had been uttered 
by the Prime Minister, to allow it to 

close at the time they had deemed it 
desirable. He should avail himself of 
any opportunity he might have between 
this and to-morrow, of expressing his 
opinion on this point to his Colleagues 
without endeavouring to gag them. 
There were sufficient gaggers without 
him. As to the first part of the Prime 
Minister’s observations in withdrawing 
his Motion, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had evaded an unpleasant duty. It 
would have been exceedingly embarrass- 
ing if, on the very first day such a Rule 
was wanted, it was found upon the 
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Speaker immediately before its applica- 
tion. For a Minister to have applied a 
Rule on the very day it was given to the 
House, would have been damaging to 
the reputation of both the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Speaker. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Buz 1.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Second Reading: be deterred 
to Thursday 3rd March.”—(Mr. Attor- 
ney General.) 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that, as 
the Government would have observed, 
he had given Notice of Opposition to 
this Bill—to move ‘That it be read on 
this day six months.” He, however, 
had no desire to keep that blocking 
Motion on the Puper; and if he had 
any encouragement to believe that the 
Government would meet the objection 
he had to the measure, he would with- 
draw the Notice. The Bill would be a 
good one if it were not for one or two 
blots in it; and he desired to know whe- 
ther they would have any objection to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stoke as to election expenses ? 


Motion agreed to. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
8rd March. 


UMOTION. 
—7Qor— 
INDIA OFFICE AUDITOR [SUPERAN- 
NUATION]. 

“Committee to consider of authorizing the 
payment, out of the Revenues of India, of Super- 
annuation Allowances to the Auditor of the Ac- 
counts of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council and his Assistants (Queen's Recommen- 
dat on signified), Zo-morrow.’’—(The Marquess 
of Hartington.) 





Table, having been framed by the 


Motion agreed to. 
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Mr. FINIGAN: Can I oppose this, 
Mr. Speaker ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As this relates to a 
money Bill, the Rule as to opposed 
Business does not apply. 

Mr. H. FOWLER: Is the Committee 
deferred until To morrow, or Monday ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: To-morrow. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I do not ask for leave to bring in the 
Bill To-morrow. The Motion is only to 

o into Committee. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: If any- 
one had risen in time, could not the Mo- 
tion have been objected to ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: No; because it re- 
lates to a financial question, and that is 
certainly excepted from the operation 
of the Rule with regard to opposed 
Business. 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 18th February, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pvunriic Brrits—Committee—Re- 
port—Solicitors’ Remuneration (8-36). 

Third Reading—Limitation of Actions* (4) ; 
Settled Land * (6); Conveyancing and Law 
of Property * (7), and passed. 


CENTRAL ASIA — CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE AMEER 
OF CABUL—PRODUCTION OF PAPERS. 

EXPLANATION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tse Doxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
the noble Earl who was at the head of 
the late Government administered to me 
the other night a somewhat warm re- 
buke for not having accepted at once 
and upon the spot the statement made 
by the noble Earl the late Viceroy of 
India in respect to the Question which I 
put to him with regard to the military 
preparations in November, 1876, upon 
the Indus Frontier. I can assure the 


House that if I could conscientiously 
have accepted that statement I should 
have done so; but I am sure your Lord- 
ships will feel that it was absolutely my 
duty to come down on the earliest day 
and either frankly and fully accept that 
statement, or explain to the House the 
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grounds upon which I am unable to do 
so—that is, to accept it as a complete 
statement of the facts. My first duty, 
however, is to apologize to the noble 
Earl the late Viceroy of India for a mis- 
take which was entirely my fault, and 
not his—in saying that his note did not 
mention the day on which he would 
make his explanation. So completely 
taken back was I by his explanation on 
Tuesday last that I intended to leave the 
House, and I was writing in one of the 
rooms when a noble Lord came and told 
me that the noble Earl was referring to 
the Question. My impression was that 
his note did not state the day, andI was 
shocked to find that the noble Earl had 
stated the day by stating ‘“ Tuesday 
next,” not the day of the month. [ 
think the words were used twice, ‘‘Tues- 
day first” and ‘‘ Tuesday next;” but 
the fault was entirely my own, and not 
his, and I fear that had I understood 
that the noble Lord meant Tuesday last 
I should have been obliged to ask him 
to postpone his statement for, at least, a 
couple of days. He took a whole week 
to consider his reply to. my Question, 
and he gave me only too days, one of 
which was a Sunday. Now, although 
I had abundant evidence from officers 
and others, they had almost invariably 
said ‘‘ Don’t quote me ;’’ and it was only 
on Wednesday last, after searching the 
archives of the India Office, that I was 
able to get the official evidence which I 
shall now unfold to your Lordships. 
Since I put my Question, { have ascer- 
tained some facts which I confess I was 
not aware of at the time; and I trust 
the House will allow me to go intoa 
close and consecutive narrative of all I 
knew about the bridge of boats across 
the Indus until I put my Question the 
other day. The House will remember 
that the noble Earl went out as Viceroy 
in April, 1876. He continued to dis- 
charge the duties of that high office 
for two years and eight months, during 
which neither Parliament nor the coun- 
try was informed of any of his opera- 
tions. It was not until he had succeeded 
in driving the late Ameer of Cabul into 
the arms of Russia, and war had been 
actually declared, in the latter end of 
1878, that any Papers were produced to 
Parliament. I believe the first know- 
ledge that we had in this country of the 
noble Earl’s proceedings was supplied 
by the Papers produced in December, 
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of Parliament. Now, during the whole 
of 1876 and 1877 we had no knowledge 
whatever of what was going on in 
India—no knowledge of the course the 
Government was taking towards the 
Ameer of Cabul and the people of Af- 
ghanistan. It was in these circum- 
stances that, in the month of June, 1877, 
the late Lord Lawrence came to me and 
told me that he had information from 
India which gave him the greatest 
anxiety as to the policy which the Go- 
vernment was thenpursuing. He toldme 
his information was to this effect—that 
the Viceroy of India, under instructions 
from home, was insisting upon the re- 
ception of a British Envoy at Cabul; 
that the Ameer was being threatened 
by the permanent occupation by British 
troops of Quetta on his Candahar Fron- 
tier; that simultaneously his North- 
Eastern Frontier was also threatened ; 
and, lastly, that a considerable force 
had been prepared upon the Indus— 
that a bridge of boats had been thrown 
across the Indus, preparatory, appa- 
rently, to the invasion of Afghanistan, 
or, at all events, for the purpose of 
threatening and frightening the Ameer 
into the acceptance of our conditions. I 
asked if he had any positive information 
to this effect. He replied that he had 
no doubt of the facts; but he wished to 
know what should be done under the 
circumstances. I replied that I should 
communicate privately with the Secre- 
tary of State for India, and, with his 
permission, I should ask a Question 
in Parliament, when these allegations 
might or might not be denied ; and ac- 
cordingly I had a private communica- 
tion with Lord Salisbury, and in pur- 
suance with the private Notice I gave I 
put this Question to him on, I think, the 
ith of June. I am not going to say one 
word in condemnation of the reply which 
Lord Salisbury gave on that occasion. I 
am aware that Secretaries of State are 
often placed in a position in which they 
are obliged, more or less, to fence with 
Questions of this nature; and that, in a 
critical state of affairs, a Government is 
justified in withholding the whole truth. 
At the same time, I am bound to say 
that I put the Question to Lord Salis- 
bury in such a form, and entering into 
such details and particulars, as did en- 
able him to deny with perfect truth, as far 
as the answer went, the statements which 
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had been made to me. Nothing more 
passed with regard to that matter, and 
we knew nothing more of the matter 
until the Papers were presented to Par- 
liament in December, 1878. Looking 
back on what we now know, I am bound 
to say my belief is—indeed, my know- 
ledge is—that in all the main particulars 
of Lord Lawrence’s statement he was 
perfectly accurately informed. It is per- 
fectly true that the Government had 
insisted on the reception of a British 
Agent, not, indeed, in the City of Cabul 
—though that was also required—but in 
the Kingdom of Cabul. Your Lordships 
will remember that the word ‘‘ Cabul ” 
is constantly used both in regard to the 
Kingdom and the City. Lord Salisbury 
denied that he had asked for the recep- 
tion of a British Envoy at Cabul, mean- 
ing the City, the demand being that the 
Envoy should be received in certain 
cities of Cabul. We also know that it is 
true that at the time I asked my Ques- 
tion in June, 1877, a complete rupture 
had taken place between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan. Our Agent had been with- 
drawn, and it was no myth, but the 
literal truth, when I said the other night 
that the noble Earl had intimidated by 
threatening letters and had ‘‘ Boycotted”’ 
the Ameer. It is also perfectly true, as 
Lord Lawrence then informed me, that 
Quetta had, for the first time, been per- 
manently occupied by a British force. I 
believe it to be perfectly true, also, that 
arrangements had been made for send- 
ing a British Agent to Candahar, and 
that arrangements had been made for 
threatening the Ameer on that side. It 
is also perfectly true that the most vio- 
lent threats were addressed to the Ameer 
by the noble Earl, of which Lord Law- 
rence was not aware, but which we 
know now. A few months before I asked 
my Question the Ameer had been told 
that if he did not conform to our wishes 
and agree to the terms we proposed 
there was nothing in our previous en- 
gagements which prevented us from 
wiping Afghanistan out of the map of 
the world—that Russia desired to make 
a compromise with us at his expense. 
All those things, which were the basis 
of Lord Lawrence’s statement to me, 
were then perfectly true. I come next 
to the question of the bridge of boats. 
It is perfectly true that the Papers 
hitherto presented to Parliament give 
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no explanation and no statement in re- 
gard to the military preparations on the 
Indus Frontier. The noble Ear! referred 
the other night to a despatch of his, 
dated, I think, the 7th or 8th of March, 
which did acknowledge that fact of the 
bridge of boats. Lord Salisbury must 
have been in possession of that despatch 
when he answered my Question; but I 
am not the least surprised that he said 
he knew nothing about it, because the 
bridge was represented as a mere matter 
of detail connected with the opening of 
a new line of road to Kohat; and it was 
natural, in the press of business at the 
India Office, that his attention might not 
have been called to it. Lord Salisbury 
stated what was, no doubt, perfectly true, 
that his attention had never been called 
to the fact. Some days ago I ventured to 
ask, in consequence of the Motion read 
by the noble Earl on the subject of Can- 
dahar, that previous to our debate on 
the subject, if he had certain Papers 
they should be produced, that we might 
see what effect they might have on the 
inference to be drawn from the secret 
Papers found at Cabul; and I asked 
for information particularly with refer- 
ence to this bridge of boats, and with 
regard to his military preparations, ap- 
parently directed against the Ameer. 
The account which the noble Earl gave 
was as follows :— 

‘* Your Lordships are, no doubt, well aware 
that there is a small tongue of independent and 
barbarous territory which juts into the old un- 
scie itific Frontier on the North West of India 
directly between the important fortresses of 
Peshawur and Kohat; and so long as the Go- 
vernment of India had been at peace with the 
turbulent tribes which populate it, all our com- 
munications between Peshawur and Kohat had 
been carried on straight across this tongue; but 
when I arrived in India, in 1876, disputes had 
arisen between the Frontier Tribes and the 
Punjaub Government, which, I need hardly re- 
mind your Lordships, has always been, and is, 
the local guardian of our interests, and this 
pass had been closed by the hostile tribes, and 
the Punjaub Government was blockading those 
tribes who had closed the road. But, unfor- 
tunately, the blockade was so ineffectual that 
when I visited Peshawur in the winter of 1876 
there had been no fewer than eight very serious 
outrages perpetrated on our own territory by 
the Frontier Tribes and other tribes, who were 
supposed to be acting with them. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Punjaub Government repre- 
sented to me the expediency of showing those 
tribes that our means of communication with 
Kohat could be made practically independent of 
their permission or protection.” 

And the noble Earl proceeded in these 
words— 
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“Tt appeared to me that at the time there was 
a very unfortunate, but a very marked, predis-. 
position on the part of certain influential parties 
and persons in England to attribute, upon any 
conceivable pretext, to the Government of India 
certain very bellicose propensities which we 
were certainly very far from entertaining to- 
wards neighbours very much more important 
than these Frontier Tribes. Therefore, though, 
in ordinary circumstances, I should have re- 
garded this proposed expedition asa very natural, 
a very proper, and u very efficacious measure, 
still, having regard to what [ considered the 
relations of the whole situation I was dealing 
with, it appeared to me that it was not expe- 
dient for the Government of India at that 
time to sanction any military movement not 
absolutely indispensable which might possibly 
have the effect of giving even the faintest 
pretext for those most deplorable and mischiev- 
ous impressions with regard to our policy.” 


The noble Earl went on to confirm this 
statement by reading a private letter 
which he had received from Sir Henry 
Norman, who was then his Chief Mili- 
tary Adviser in India, and also Presi- 
dent of the Council. I confess that I 
was extremely astonished at finding a 
letter quoted from Sir Henry Norman 
in a Blue Book which had the aspect of 
coercing the Ameer; because it was a 
matter of notoriety, from letters which 
have appeared in the newspapers, that 
three of the most distinguished members 
of his Council, of whom Sir Henry Nor- 
man was one, Sir William Muir and Sir 
Arthur Hobhouse being the others, were 
strenuous opponents of the policy of the 
noble Earl; and I thought it was very 
unlikely that Sir Henry Norman would 
have addressed to the noble Ear! a letter 
approving of his policy towards Af- 
ghanistan. However, the words of the 
letter which the noble Earl quoted are 
these— 

‘¢ The opening of the mail-cart again from 
Kohat to Rawul Pindi, improvement of the 
read, and construction. of the bridge of boats 
over the Indus on that route will be beneficial. 
Your Lordship’s resolution not to send a detach- 
ment to Thull, in the face of advice to do so 
from influential quarters, was, if I may venture 
to say so, admirable. What was actually ordered 
is desirable and can have no bad effect.”’ 

Now, that was quoted from a private 
letter. The noble Earl has a perfect 
right to quote private letters to the 
Government of India; and I do not 
wish to press him for the production 
of the private correspondence between 
him and Sir Henry Norman when he 
was President of the Council of India. 
The noble Earl has a right to consider 


them as private letters; but Iam bound 
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to say that if he quotes this bit of one 
letter from Sir Henry Norman, he ought, 
at least, to permit Sir Henry Norman to 
make any public use he likes of other 
private letters which may have passed 
between them on the same subject. I 
am not one of those who would attempt 
to deny to the Indian Government a 
large and free use of private correspon- 
dence. I have myself quoted private 
letters which have passed between Lord 
Mayo and myself; but I did so on the 
condition that every one of those letters 
should be accessible to every noble Lord 
who wished to see them ; and I have no 
objection to every word that I wrote to 
Lord Mayo being published, except, of 
course, those on a purely private matter. 
But here is a letter from Sir Henry 
Norman praising the noble Earl for 
having resisted the pressure which was 
put upon him in influential quarters to 
make an expedition. Who were those 
influential persons who pressed the noble 
Earl to make this expedition? That is 
not explained to us. Then, where was 
this expedition to go to? To Thull. 
What has that place to do with the 
Afridees? Thatis between 50 and 60 
miles from the Afridee country ; and the 
expedition which the noble Earl was 
advised to make to Thull cannot pos- 
sibly have been an expedition against 
the Afridees. Then I wantto know who 
advised him to make it, and why did he 
resist that pressure? It seems to me 
that this is a question which the Military 
Advisers of the noble Earl and tho pre- 
sent Commander-in-Chief in India may 
be called upon to answer. What is the 
date of this letter from Sir Henry Nor- 
man ?—December the 3rd. But why 
did not the noble Earl go on to tell us 
what happened three days afterwards ? 
My own belief is that these things have 
escaped the memory of the noble Earl. 
The Viceroy of India has a great deal to 
do, and a great deal has passed since 
November, 1876. I can well conceive 
that he has altogether forgotten the 
transactions that followed this congratu- 
latory letter from Sir Henry Norman 
for having resisted the sending of a 
force to Thull. What happened three 
days afterwards? Do your Lordships 
remember where Thull is, and what it 
means? It is the entrance to the Kuram 
Valley; it is the place to which an ex- 
pedition would be sent if it were meant 
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territory. It appears, then, from this 
private letter which the noble Earl 
quoted, that his Military Advisers ad- 
vised him to send an expedition to Thull. 
Well, my Lords, I find that on the 6th 
of December, 1876, Colonel Johnson sent 
the following official telegram to Cal- 
cutta, to the President in Council :— 

‘* Viceroy considers it highly desirable to 
have a flying column ready in the event of 
war to advance to Kuram, to give weight to 
any communication it may be necessary to 
make to the Ameer, and to be the advance 
column of such larger force as it may be 
necessary to send, if war be declared. Proposed 
strength—one regiment British, one Native 
Cavalry ; two British (Cavalry), two Native 
Infantry regiments, two Companies Sappers, 
one Battery Field Artillery, one British, one 
Native Mountain Battery. If move on Kuram 
becomes necessary, Native Infantry to be in- 
creased by volunteering to 800; all corps to be 
picked, selected for the duty, and to be moved 
at once to points in the neighbourhood of 
Kuram. Order equipment and carriage being 
prepared for earliest possible movement after 
declaration of war. Should you see no decisive 
objection, His Excellancy will be glad if you 
will cause Commander-in-Chief to be instructed 
accordingly, and order such equipment and 
carriage as may be necessary.” 


How disappointed must Sir Henry 
Norman have been when, three days 
after he had been congratulating the 
noble Earl on his resisting the advice of 
high military authorities, he received 
an order to prepare a large military 
force for the possible invasion of the 
Kuram Valley! But this is not all. I 
have brought down to the House a 
rather bulky volume from the India 
Office, which contains the letters of the 
War Office during the remainder of 
December of that year, and on till the 
months of spring of the following year. 
I find that during all these months ur- 
gent orders were issued by the noble 
Earl to his Government for the equip- 
ment of this force. It was called the 
Frontier Field Force, and this morning 
I had a letter from an officer who was 
then in the district, saying that he found 
the whole lines blocked with trains and 
waggons going to the Frontier. The 
preparations which the noble Earl was 
making at that time were quite as no- 
torious in India as the preparations 
which are being made for the reinforce- 
ment of Sir George Colley at present are 
notorious in London. There are officers 


without number in London who will tell 
you they knew all about it. I find that on 
the 12th of December, 10,000 blankets 
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were ordered, and the Commissariat 
officers were ordered also to arrive as 
fast as they could. But let me now 
direct your attention to the bridge of 
boats over the Indus. No doubt, the 
noble Earl is right in saying that the 
bridge of boats was useful, the mail 
communication having been broken up. 
But there were other motives in his 
mind, and one of these was the prepa- 
ration of a field force ordered to ad- 
vance. In many ways there was abso- 
lute proof that these military prepara- 
tions were being made, and they were 
declared by the Viceroy himself, in 
official telegrams, to be for the pos- 
sible invasion of Afghanistan. I want 
to know from the noble Earl what 
he meant by a ‘‘ declaration”’ of war in 
this telegram? The telegram says, ‘in 
the event of war.’’ Now, what I want 
to know is whether that refers to war 
against Afghanistan or war against 
Russia? It must refer to one or the 
other. Take either alternative, and I 
will ask the House to consider it. A 
large force of 5,000 men of all arms, 
preceding other large forces which were 
also to be prepared, if necessary, was 
being directed against Kuram early in 
December. What had happened before 
that day? The noble Karl had just 
sent off his Vakeel to Cabul with a most 
elaborate Treaty, containing most disin- 
genuous clauses, which he was to urge 
the Ameer to accept. He had accom- 
panied that Treaty by the most violent 
verbal threats. He had instructed his 
Vakeel to tell the Ameer that he was 
an earthen pipkin between two iron 
pots—England and Russia; that there 
was nothing to prevent a division of his 
Kingdom, and that Russia was ready 
and eager to share the spoil. At the 
very moment when the noble Earl was 
preparing this army Shere Ali had the 
Treaty before him, Can the noble Earl 
deny that the notoriety of those prepa- 
rations must have acted on the Ameer? 
Can he for a moment deny that the 
Ameer knew that he was being threat- 
ened hy the noble Earl? The noble Earl 
confesses himself that at that time the 
Ameer knew it. He brings it as an ac- 
cusation against the unfortunate Ameer 
that, although he was pretending to be 
too ill to answer his message, he was 
quite well enough to be publicly review- 
ing his troops and making military 
movements. What were those military 
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movements? They were movements 
he made in answer to the threatening 
attitude of the noble Earl. It was asa 
counter-move to the preparations of the 
noble Earl that he moved troops down 
to Hyderabad, and towards the Khyber 
Pass. I must say that it seems to me 
a most unjust thing that the Govern- 
ment of India at that. moment, having 
made this proposition to the Ameer, 
should have threatened him with a great 
army, and then made it an accusation 
against him that he had made Frontier 
preparations to meet it. Then, as to 
the other alternative. Possibly, the 
noble Earl meant a declaration of war 
against Russia. I think that is very 
probable. What is the inference to be 
drawn from it? This telegram was 
dated December 6, 1876; and it seems 
to me rather a significant coincidence 
that the date of Lord Salisbury’s arrival 
at Constantinople as our Envoy at the 
Conference was the previous day—the 
5th of December. Is it possible that 
the noble Earl had not received any 
telegram from the Home Government 
desiring him to make these prepara- 
tions at the moment? Russia had just 
accepted the bases for a Conference. 
On looking at a book which sometimes 
contains useful information, Zhe Annual 
Register, which, I believe, is written 
entirely without political bias, I find 
that on the 5th of December, 1876, 
Lord Salisbury arrived at Constanti- 
nople, and had an interview with Ge- 
neral Ignatieff. The Annual Register 
says— 

“The two statesmen at once became cordially 
intimate, and special correspondents describe 
them as walking about the streets of Pera arm- 
in-arm. 

And yet at that very moment it appears 
the noble Earl was preparing a great 
army for the purpose either of invading 
Afghanistan or of threatening Russia. 
I must remind the House of a much 
more important authority than anything 
in Zhe Annual Register. I look to a de- 
spatch from my noble Friend on the 
Bench below me (the Earl of Derby), 
who was then Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and I find that at that 
very date England was giving no assist- 
ance to Turkey; but, on the other hand, 
England distinctly intimates that if 
Turkey did not give way to the wishes 
of Europe, Russia would declare war 
against Turkey, and that we would not 
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give help to Turkey. In-his despatch 
of the 10th of May, the noble Earl dis- 
tinctly said that the Ameer was pre- 
vented from accepting his terms at this 
time owing to his anticipation of war 
between England and Russia. The 
noble Earl could not tell what was in 
the mind of the Ameer; but he could 
tell what was in his own mind. The 
noble Earl appears to have thought 
there would be immediate war between 
England and Russia, that England 
would support Turkey, and he was 
prepared for that eventuality. I have 
brought this matter before your Lord- 
ships for a very obvious reason. The 
noble Earl, the other night, said he 
could not conceive why I introduced the 
subject—what on earth was the connec- 
tion between Candahar and the bridge 
of boats over the Indus? The noble 
Earl is a man of very ingenuous mind 
if he does not see why I introduced it. 
Why has he moved for the Secret Cor- 
respondence found at Cabul? What 
connection has that with the subject of 
Candahar? The connection between 
the two subjects is precisely the same, 
and I think I will show it in this way. 
Suppose that in the Papers at Cabul 
there had been found a letter from the 
Russian Government instructing her 
commanders in Bokhara to collect a 
force of flying columns, to prepare a 
force for the possible invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, and for bridging the Oxus. 
What would he have said to such a let- 
ter? We should never hear the end of 
it. We should be hearing torrents of 
indignation about the treachery of 
Russia, that she should be preparing a 
great army, and bridging the Oxus at 
the very moment when our Ambassador 
was walking arm-in-arm with her Am- 
bassador at Constantinople. Can I doubt 
what the object of the noble Earl was in 
moving for the Secret Correspondence ? 
I do not regret it. I was one of those who 
urged the late Government to publish 
this Secret Correspondence; and I can 
never understand why they did not do so. 
They had published two years ago one 
of the documents which was most com- 
promising to Russia. They had already 
published despatches in which it ap- 
peared that long after the Treaty of 
Berlin—at least, a considerable time 
after— one of the Russian Generals was 
still in treaty with the Ameer. That, 
after all, is the most compromising 
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document. Why, I ask, did the late 
Government refuse to publish the rest 
of that Correspondence after having 
published that document? My belief 
then was, and now is, that that Corre- 
spondence will show that there was no 
correspondence between Russia and the 
Ameer until long after the noble Earl 
had stimulated a rupture between Eng- 
land and the Ameer. And why does 
the noble Earl press for the publication 
of that Correspondence now? Because 
he thinks that he will embarrass the 
Government by the production of that 
Correspondence, and that it will have 
an effect with uninstructed people and 
those who do not look precisely at dates 
—stupid though it may seem—upon the 
Motion he is about to make in regard 
to Candahar. The noble Earl who was 
at the head of the late Government re- 
buked me the other day for speaking with 
what he called passion and prejudice. 
I acquit the noble Earl of having spoken 
on this matter with either passion or pre- 
judice. It seems to me that he never 
speaks with either passion or prejudice ; 
but I know no man who has greater 
skill in playing upon the passions or the 
prejudices of others; and I have no 
doubt that in the support which he has 
given to this Motion for the production 
of this Correspondence he wishes to 
raise the passions and prejudices of in- 
ternational hatred as bearing on the 
Candahar question. The noble Earl 
said that he wished to disembarrass the 
Candahar question of all passion and 
prejudice. Well, my Lords, so do I; 
and I wish it now to stand upon record, 
when that Correspondence shall appear, 
that long before the beginning of that 
Correspondence the noble Ear! (the Earl 
of Lytton ) and his Government—under 
instructions, I cannot doubt, from home 
—were preparing a large army, either 
for the invasion of Afghanistan or of 
Russia in Central Asia, with both of 
which countries we then professed to be 
in a state of profound amity and peace. 
My object in asking the Question 1 have 
done of the noble Karl was to elicit that 
fact; and I must conclude by repeating 
to this House that I am unable to ac- 
cept the explanation that has been 
given of the matter. I myself believe 
that the noble Earl’s memory has de- 
ceived him. I have had access to Papers 
found in the India Office, the existence 
of which the noble Earl may well have 
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forgotten, but which I should desire to 
add to the Secret Correspondence, the 
publication of which may tend to in- 
flame the passions of this country against 
the Afghan people and the Russian 
people; and I challenge the noble Earl 
to produce the whole of that private 
Correspondence between himself and Sir 
Henry Norman, of which he has already 
published a portion in a despatch. 

Tae Eart or LYTTON: I have buta 
few observations to make in reference to 
the elaborate statement which we have 
just heard from the noble Duke opposite. 
The issue between myself and the noble 
Duke is a very simple one, and it stands 
thus. About 10 days ago the noble 
Duke thought fit to bring forward in 
this House certain definite accusations 
against the late Government of India, 
and against myself in particular—ac- 
cusations which for four years previously 
the noble Duke had been assiduously 
propagating throughout India, England, 
and Europe, and which were based 
altogether upon unverified reports. In 
answer to those accusations I stated to 
your Lordships what were the actual 
facts of the case referred to by the noble 
Duke about this bridge of boats and 
this collection of a large army for the 
invasion of Afghanistan or of the Russian 
Possessions in Central Asia; for these 
were the accusations which were then 
brought by the noble Duke against the 
late Government of India. The noble 
Duke said that in October or November, 
1876, we had built a bridge of boats and 
collected a large force for those purposes. 
At the time I explained what was the 
real purpose for which that bridge of 
boats had been made, and I showed that 
no large army had been collected on our 
Frontier for the purpose of invading 
either Afghanistan or the Russian Pos- 
sessions in Central Asia. What did the 
noble Duke then do? He re-affirmed 
all his then unverified accusations, and 
he declared that he would take his own 
time to substantiate them. He has taken 
his own time, and has employed four or 
five days in the further prosecution of the 
researches he then told us he had com- 
menced. Buthowhas the noble Duke em- 
ployedthattime? Hisreferencesto official 
and authentic documents on this subject 
would not have occupied 10 minutes of his 
time. But, not finding in these official 
documents any justification for the defi- 
nite charges which he had brought 
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| against the late Government of India, 


| he has once more had recourse to private 


and irresponsible informants, who ap- 
pear to have placed him in possession of 
letters written to or received by them in 
a position of the greatest official confi- 
dence and trust. But even by this pro- 
cedure the noble Duke has not substan- 
tiated the original accusations he brought 
against the late Indian Government ; 
aud, not having done that, he has sub- 
stituted for those accusations a fresh 
theory, which I must be allowed to say 
is equally unfounded and unsubstan- 
tiated. The noble Duke now brings 
forward the charge that I and my Mili- 
tary Advisers in India plotted, I do not 
know whether in 1876 or 1877, an in- 
vasion of Afghanistan or of Russia in 
Central Asia. That accusation requires 
an answer plain and direct. I declare that 
we did nothing of the kind. Since the 
noble Duke has thought proper and right 
to refer to the other confidential com- 
munications which took place between 
me and my trusted Military Advisers at 
that time, I have no desire whatever to 
evade the ungracious task of correcting 
the construction which the noble Duke 
has placed upon them. I fully admit, 
and I am not ashamed to acknowledge, 
that in the year 1876 I did ask, and I 
did receive, from my Military Advisers 
confidential expressions of their personal 
views as to what the Army of India 
could do, and what might be the pos- 
sible military power, and even the mili- 
tary action, required on the part of 
India in the event of hostilities, not pro- 
voked by the conduct of the late Indian 
Government, but brought about by cir- 
cumstances obviously not under our 
control. And what were those circum- 
stances? I need hardly remind your 
Lordships that at that time there was 
very great reason to fear that we were 
on the eve of a great European war, in 
which at any moment the whole power 
of England might be confronted by that 
of Russia in every part of the world. 
But there were other circumstances at 
that time to which the noble Duke has 
not referred, and which were more spe- 
cialto India. At that time three Russian 
Envoys had arrived at Cabul, one of 
whom was in the closest and most secret 
confidence of the Ameer. At the same 
time General Kaufmann had addressed 
a communication to the Ameer; and 
while the Ameer was on the terms of 
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the closest confidence with the Russian 
Envoy, he was openly proclaiming, in 
terms of the fiercest denunciation, a re- 
ligious war against us, and inciting the 
Frontier tribes to attack us. Under these 
circumstances, I now say it was the duty 
of the Government of India to bring to 
a conclusion, as rapidly and effectually 
as they could, consistently with dignity 
and safety, these quarrels in which we 
were still engaged with the tribes on 
our own border; in the next place, to 
place our Frontier in a condition of im- 
proved defence, to repair defects in ad- 
ministration and organization, and also 
toremedy those defectsin ourown military 
organization, which were certainly not 
without recognition by the Commander- 
in-Chief, or by myself, or by any of my 
Military Colleagues, who were not re- 
sponsible for having left them in that 
state. I am not ashamed to say that 
the Government of India did not neglect 
that duty, because I think that, under 
the circumstances, it would have been 
criminal. I maintain and assert most 
positively that no movement of troops 
took place, that no military preparations 
were made, and that no military opera- 
tions were undertaken, except such as 
were absolutely necessary for the legiti- 
mate purposes of Frontier defence. I 
declare most solemnly, my Lords, that 
there was no intention on my part or on 
the part of Her Majesty’s then Govern- 
ment to collect or move troops for the 
purpose of making preparations to in- 
vade Afghanistan or to attack the mili- 
tary positions of Russia in Central Asia. 
The noble Duke has referred in support 
of the view he takes to an expedition to 
Thull which never took place, and he 
asked your Lordships where Thull is. 
Your Lordships did not require to be 
told that ; it is very well known that it 
is within our own borders. Then the 
noble Duke has read to your Lordships 
a confidential telegram about a flying 
column, which, he suggested, was sent 
to Thuil; but he omitted to state that 
the flying column was never sent at all. 
If the Government of India had under- 
taken such military preparations or ope- 
rations, it would have been our impera- 
tive duty to lay our course of proceed- 
ings before Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and if the noble Duke cannot find in 
the archives any report of such official 
proceedings he might, I should think, 
have given to the late Government the 
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credit for possessing sufficient common 
sense not to wish to provoke a prema- 
ture quarrel with the Ameer, especially 
at a time when, although it was not 
known in this country, it was known to 
the Government of India that there was 
great reason to fear that in any such 
quarrel the Ameer would be backed up 
by the whole power of Russia. I trust 
that here or elsewhere, in any place, at 
any time, and to any fair challenger, I 
shall always be ready to explain and de- 
fend my public and official conduct as 
Governor General of India; and, there- 
fore, I say that if the noble Duke 
has discovered any public and official 
documents which he thinks can justify 
the accusations he has made against 
the late Government of India, let him 
produce them; but if he has not, if his 
sole justification for these accusations is 
a reference to correspondence between 
the Viceroy and his Official Advisers upon 
most confidential subjects, all I can say 
is that, for my own part, I feel a great 
personal thankfulness that the noble 
Duke does not happen to be that par- 
ticular Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment who is at present intrusted 
with the delicate duty of opening confi- 
dential correspondence in its passage 
through the Post Office. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: I 
cannot admit that the noble Earl is cor- 
rect in saying that my noble Friend (the 
Duke of Argyll) has based any state- 
ment he made upon quotations from con- 
fidential communications. The only per- 
son who has done this, and without having 
first asked the leave of the writers to do 
so, is the noble Earl opposite, who quoted 
a portion of a letter written by Sir Henry 
Norman without asking the leave of the 
writer so to do. The noble Earl has 
said that a telegram which was quoted 
by my noble Friend was a confidential 
one; but in that statement he is alto- 
gether mistaken. I have seen the tele- 
gram ; thereis nothing in it to show that 
it was intended to be confidential; and 
there is this additional fact in support of 
the statement that it was not so intended 
—that it was written, not in cypher, but 
in plain English. This telegram gives 
orders to Sir Henry Norman to make 
certain military preparatioas, which, 
upon my life, I do not know whether the 
noble Karl intends now to deny or not. 
If the noble Earl had frankly stated the 








other day that these military prepara- 
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tions had been made, nothing further 
would have been said about it. In the 
year 1877 answers were given in your 
Lordships’ House which showed that the 
then Secretary of State for India had 
no knowledge of these preparations. 
Does the noble Earl mean to deny, in 
the face of this telegram, that mili- 
tary preparations were made in 1876? 
The noble Earl says that such prepara- 
tions never went to the extent of an 
absolute collection of troops at any par- 
ticular place; but it must not be for- 
gotten that such arrangements were 
made in regard to supplies and transport 
as would have enabled the troops to 
proceed at the shortest notice to any 
place to which they might have been 
ordered. The noble Earl may have been 
right or wrong in making these pre- 
parations ; but the fact remains. The 
noble Earl has said that he was justified 
in making these preparations by the state 
of affairs in Cabul at the time, and he 
says that there were then Russian En- 
voys at Cabul. I cannot, of course, pre- 
tend to say what was passing through 
the mind of the Ameer of Cabul at the 
time; but as far as the Russian Envoys 
are concerned, as far as I know, the 
persons who were said to be Rusian 
Envoys were not Russians at all, but 
were men from Bokhara or Samarkand, 
bearing letters from General Kaufmann. 
It has often been explained that there 
was nothing in those letters of which 
the British Government had any right 
to complain until the noble Earl had 
so irritated the Ameer as to drive 
him into the arms of Russia. It ap- 
pears to me that the statement of the 
noble Duke has been amply supported 
by official Correspondence and docu- 
ments which are to be found in the 
Military Department of the India Office. 
The denial of the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Salisbury), in 1877, to my 
mind, places the matter in an exceed- 
ingly painful position; because it now 
appears that every single word spoken 
then by the noble Duke behind me was 
absolutely true, that the noble Earl did 
not keep the Secretary of State suffi- 
ciently informed as to what was going 
on in India at that time. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: I suppose 
we shall never come to a conclusion as 
to what it was that disturbed the mind 
of the Ameer of Cabul in the circum- 
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stances referred to by the noble Earl. 
Whenever that great argument comes 
on again, I shall be prepared to show 
that it was disturbed long before the 
period to which we are now referring— 
long before the period at which my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Lytton) went 
to India. With respect to those pre- 
parations which are alleged to have 
been made by the Government, the 
noble Duke says that Russia knew all 
about them. Ido not know where the 
noble Duke gets his brief from, whether 
from Russia or elsewhere. But I can 
only say that there was no sign or token 
in the Russian Press of any such know- 
ledge on the part of Russia. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My infor- 
mation is derived from Colonel Bracken- 
bury, our English officer, who wrote to 
The Times. 

Viscount CRANBROOK : The noble 
Duke had better have quoted that letter 
which showed that Russia knew all about 
it—that is, that Russia knew all about 
things which, he says, were passing in 
secret so far as this country was con- 
cerned, and which actually did not take 
place. Your Lordships have heard a 
great deal of vague comment on the con- 
duct of my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Lytton); but what is the charge that 
has been made against him? It is said 
that he ordered the construction of a 
bridge of boats across the Indus, and 
the conveyance of military stores in 
large quantities to Kohat and Rawul 
Pindee, in order to counteract Russian 
advances in Central Asia, or to invade 
Afghanistan. In answer to this, I say, 
in the first place, that the bridge of boats 
was not placed across the Indus for any 
such purpose as that he has represented. 
There is a despatch, which will be placed 
before your Lordships, which, I think, 
is in the India Office, and which will 
show that the bridge of boats was meant 
for a different purpose—that it was sug- 
gested by the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Punjaub, and not by my noble. Friend ; 
that its object was totally disconnected 
with any question of war in Afghanistan 
at all, and it would have been made if 
no such war had been contemplated 
either at that time or at any other. 
Secondly, 1 say that the noble Duke, 
having said it was true that an army 
was collected, is totally mistaken as to 
the facts, and equally so as to the effect of 
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the quotation he made from a document 
—confidential or not, I do not care— 
which states that certain preparations 
were recommended. Those preparations 
were not carried into effect. As those 
recommendations were not persisted in 
there was no advance to Thull, nor was 
this great army of 5,000 men, which 
was to invade Central Asia by being 
placed within our own Frontiers, placed 
as he has represented. I am not so long, 
my Lords, acquainted with the course of 
proceedings in your Lordships’ House 
as is the noble Duke; but it appears to 
me that the noble Duke, the other night, 
took a most extraordinary course. My 
noble Friend asked Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to produce certain Papers 
without making any Motion, but merely 
asking a Question, which was courte- 
ously replied to by the noble Earl who 
is now at the Foreign Office; and when 
he had sat down, and all was apparently 
over, the noble Duke got up and en- 
tered upon a totally new subject, upon 
which he asked Questions, of which he 
had not given the slightest Notice, con- 
cerning the noble Earl’s administration 
four years ago. Then, in a somewhat 
—I shculd have thought a most—irre- 
gular manner, he addressed the House 
upon the subject. The noble Duke 
spoke of communications which had 
taken place between my noble Friend 
and his Military Advisers—as if there 
was something remarkable in that fact. 
Let me ask a question of a late Viceroy 
(the Earl of Northbrook), who sits oppo- 
site tome. Did that noble Karl at any 
period in 1875 contemplate the occupa- 
tion of Herat? I do not say he did; 
but did the noble Earl ask his Military 
Advisers for a specification of all that. 
would be necessary for such an occupa- 
tion, and did he obtain such a document 
from his Military Advisers? And if it 
is to be said that that has been done by 
the noble Earl without his having any 
intention at the time of invading Cen- 
tral Asia, I wish to know, because my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Lytton) ob- 
tained information from his Military 
Advisers—just as the War Office obtains 
all sorts of information with regard to 
all sorts of countries, though war may 
never be proclaimed between us and 
those countries—whether these allega- 
tions are to be made, and whether we 
are not to depend upon facts, and not on 
inferences such as the noble Duke pro- 
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poses to draw, partly from something 
which he says is concealed, but partly, 
no doubt, from the telegram which he 
has read? The noble Duke says the 
bridge of boats was constructed as a 
menace to Russia. I say its construc- 
tion had no such object. The noble 
Duke says a great army was concen- 
trated in a certain position for the pur- 
pose of invading Afghanistan or Cen- 
tral Asia. My reply is, that no such 
concentration took place. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I cannot speak upon this matter 
from any personal acquaintance with 
India; but I think the House should 
remember what is at the bottom of this 
discussion. The point is this—that the 
noble Earl the late Viceroy of India, 
rightly or wrongly, made a very remark- 
able change in our whole policy towards 
Afghanistan, and assumed a menacing 
attitude towards Russia. The noble 
Duke said that this great change of 
policy was carried out secretly for along 
time, and that by an official telegram he 
directed that an expedition should be 
prepared, the purpose of which was 
perfectly obvious. Well, my Lords, that 
is no light matter. And when the noble 
Viscount opposite speaks of the policy 
of my noble Friend (the Earl of North- 
brook) with respect to Herat, I have 
only to say that a particular passage 
from a letter may be made to bear a 
meaning which it would not bear if it 
were read in connection with its context. 
The policy of my noble Friend can be 
gathered from the course he consistently 
pursued; and no one, I believe, will he 
found to say that my noble Friend had 
any intention whatever to attack Afghan- 
istan. On the other hand, the policy of 
the noble Earl opposite, while it, too, 
was perfectly consistent, must be judged 
by that in which it culminated—namely, 
the invasion of Afghanistan. What we 
complain of, my Lords, is the secrecy of 
that policy, the hiding of it from Parlia- 
ment and the country, a want of fairness 
and candour in the whole matter. That 
is the reason the noble Duke has drawn 
attention to the subject; and when the 
noble Earl asks for proofs of the allega- 
tions made from official documents, 
although I freely admit that he is 
entitled technically to that defence, I 
ask him is it consistent with the course 
usually pursued, when the charge is that 
plans of a large and extensive character 
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have been conceived, that the noble Earl 
should seek to shelter himself under the 
plea that he had not set those plans forth 
in official documents ? 

Eart CAIRNS: The noble Earl who 
who has just sat down commenced with 
a reference to his want of Indian expe- 
rience, and yet confessed he was able to 
inform your Lordships what lay at the 
bottom of this discussion. I, too, am not 
versed in Indian matters; but I think I 
can also throw some light upon it. The 
explanation the noble Earl gives as to 
what was really at the bottom of the 
discussion was this—that preparations 
were made by my noble Friend in 1876, 
and secretly made, with a view hostile 
to a Power with which we were then at 

eace—namely, Russia. Well, my Lords, 

do not think the noble Duke will thank 
the noble Earl very much for that expla- 
nation; for, if I understand the noble 
Duke aright, he complains that the 
preparations spoken of were made, not 
secretly, but openly—so openly, indeed, 
that they were calculated to give offence 
to Russia and to the Ameer of Cabul. 
The secrecy, therefore, of which the 
noble Earl spoke did not, in fact, ac- 
cording to the noble Duke, exist. But, 
my Lords, I will say something about 
what I believe to be at the bottom of this 
discussion. A few nights ago a Question 
was asked as to whether certain Papers 
found at Cabul would be produced by 
Her Majesty’s Government. That Ques- 
tion was answered, and there was no 
occasion for anything more to be said. 
But the noble Duke has conceived and is 
impressed with a particular theory on 
this subject; and he has not only more 
than once explained that theory to your 
Lordships’ House, but has taken occa- 
sion to ventilate it out of this House. On 
every occasion, with one exception, the 
noble Duke has asserted that the hostility 
tu us and the alienation from us of the 
late Ameer of Cabul arose from the 
policy pursued by my noble Friend the 
late Viceroy of India. On the one occa- 
sion to which I have referred the issue 
was distinctly and clearly raised in this 
House, and argued as closely as any 
cause ever presented to this House. The 
noble Duke was unavoidably absent, but 
everything that could be said in support 
of his view was advanced by his Friends. 
Your Lordships were asked for your 
opinion, and by a majority, such as is 
seldom given in this House, his views 
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were rejected, and the minority wag 
found to scarcely represent one-third of 
the Party opposite. If the noble Duke 
does not think that the question has been 
exhausted in argument, let him throw 
down a distinct challenge to re-open it. 
I think, however, your Lordships will 
say that the subject is rather stale now. 
I venture to say now, as I have said 
before, that the hostility of the Ameer 
was caused, not by the action of my 
noble Friend, but by the action of the 
Governor who preceded him in the go- 
vernment of India. But so anxious is 
the noble Duke that his view should not 
be forgotten, that he could not wait for 
the production of the Papers, but rises 
in his place and sends out to the world a 
repetition of the charges he had before 
made. Those charges have been refuted ; 
but, my Lords, I believe the noble Duke 
would go to the stake rather than admit 
that he was wrong. Nobody agrees 
with the noble Duke except a few noble 
Lords who sit near him, certainly no- 
body believes in his theory out of-doors ; 
and I hope the noble Duke will not 
think it proper to die in defence of his 
theory—one upon which he founds 
charges which really have no founda- 
tion, although the noble Duke, no doubt, 
believes they have, against my noble 
Friend. 

Eart GRANVILLE: When the 
noble and learned Earl insinuates that 
the question has been twice decided 
against my noble Friend the noble 
Duke behind me, as to the accuracy of 
the statement made by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Lytton) the other day, I am 
sorry to say I am not at all of that opi- 
nion, and the more so because it struck 
me that the noble Earl opposite un- 
fairly changed his mode of defence. The 
other day there was an absolute denial 
of preparations of a military character, 
or anything of that sort; and that was 
met, not by argument, but by the pro- 
duction of an official telegram, the im- 
portance of which may render it desir- 
able that it should be read again— 

‘* Viceroy considers it highly desirable to 
have a flying column ready in the event of war 
to advance to Kuram, to give weight to any 
communication it may be necessary to make to 
the Ameer, and to be the advance column of 
such larger force as it may be necessary to send, 
if war be declared. Proposed strength—one 
regiment British, one Native Cavalry; two 
British (Cavalry), two Native Infantry regi- 
ments, two Companies Sappers, one Battery 
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Field Artillery, one British, one Native Moun- 
tain Battery. If move on Kuram becomes ne- 
cessary, Native Infantry to be increased by 
volunteering to 800; all corps to be picked, 
selected for the duty, and to be moved at once 
to points in the neighbourhood of Kuram. 
Order equipment and carriage being prepared 
for earliest possible movement after declaration 
of war. Should you see no decisive objection, 
His Excellency will be glad if you will cause 
Commander-in-Chief to be instructed accord- 
ingly, and order such equipment and carriage 
as may be necessary.’’ 

That is perfectly true. The intention 
may have been changed ; but were the 
orders changed? At all events, these 
preparations were carried on to a great 
extent indeed. What does the noble 
Earl now do? He does not repeat his 
denial of the statement made by the 
noble Duke; but he takes an entirely 
new line, which is a very good line of 
the sort, but it is inconsistent with his 
previous statement—namely, he justifies 
the necessity for making such prepara- 
tions at that time. He may be right; 
but it is a perfectly different thing from 
the statement made the first time. The 
noble Ear! justifies the necessity for the 
preparations by telling us that the In- 
dian Government knew of things, about 
the connection between Russia and 
Afghanistan, which were not known to 
the Home Government. I really should 
like to have some explanation on that 
point. When the noble Earl the late 
Governor General of India knew that 
there was this matter going on between 
Afghanistan and Russia, which might 
result in war, how is it that he did not 
think it his duty to inform the Govern- 
ment at home? 

Tue Eart or LYTTON: I said that 
the public did not know. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I thought you 
said the Home Government; but I ac- 
cept the correction, and the more readily 
for another reason. The noble Duke 
the other day put two Questions to the 
noble Earl without Notice. He was 
justified in taking time to answer; he 
did answer one of the Questions; and, 
as we are told that the discussion on the 
24th is not to be embarrassed by any 
references back, I presume he does not 
mean to answer the other Question. 
The noble Earl makes no reply. I do 
not know whether the noble Earl has 
any reason to conceal from the House 
whether he means or does not mean to 
give an explanation on that subject ; 
but it is a matter that is rather interest- 
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ing to me. Tho noble Earl sometimes 
refers to valuable information, which he 
says the new Government found in the 
pigeon-holes of the Office when they 
came into power. Well, a statement of 
this sort having been made by the noble 
Earl, we have searched the pigeon-holes 
of the India Office and of the Foreign 
Office, and we find absolutely nothing. 
Therefore, if the Government of India 
were aware of facts of which we knew 
nothing, I think it is important the 
noble Earl should explain to the House 
on what foundation it was he declared 
that Russia was prepared to divide 
Afghanistan with this country. 

Toe Eart or BEACONSFIELD : 
My Lords, we have come to an Afghan 
debate again, of which I thought your 
Lordships had already had sufficient 
experience. But, before we leave the 
House, I think it expedient we should 
clearly understand what is the point we 
have to decide. The noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Granville) soars into high 
regions of politics, and asks my noble 
Friend to give him a sketch of the 
speech he is going to make on the 24th. 
But that, I think, is somewhat unreason- 
able. The noble Earl has referred to 
questions of high policy, which we must 
touch upon on that occasion, with refer- 
ence to the possible relations at the time 
mentioned between Russia and this 
country. But that was not the point 
that was brought before us by the noble 
Duke. The noble Duke made an accu- 
sation the other day which was perfectly 
clear and simple. He said that my 
noble Friend the late Viceroy of India 
had undertaken to repair an inefficient 
bridge across the Indus, evidently with 
the intention of warlike operations. He 
has to-night enlarged upon that subject, 
and he has told us that there was a plan 
for congregating a considerable military 
force, and that this renovated bridge and 
the considerable military force were, if 
necessary, to conquer Afghanistan and 
check Russia. Well, it is curious ; 
but the statement of the noble Duke 
that there was to be a great military 
force to assemble, or that there was a 
great military force assembled, after- 
wards appears to be founded on a tele- 
gram giving military instructions from 
the Viceroy for the assemblage of troops, 
and for the necessary preparations in 
consequence. It is possible that the es- 
timate of the noble Duke may be cor- 
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amounted to 5,000 men. A terrific 
foree to conquer Afghanistan, and to 
check and control Russia! But it is 
not merely the number of troops com- 
posing our Army by which you test or 
estimate the dangers and the perils 
awaiting this country at that moment 
from this rash policy; the preparations 
were so considerable that there were 
10,000 blankets furnished—that would 
be two to each man. These immense 
preparations alone convict my noble 
Friend, the late Viceroy of all the 
dark designs so systematically attributed 
to him by the noble Duke. I think 
there can be no doubt that the questions 
which were introduced by the noble 
Duke on the night when the personal 
statement was made were as unfortunate 
for the noble Duke as they were irregu- 
lar according to the general proceedings 
of your Lordships’ House. That state- 
ment has given an opportunity to my 
noble Friend to vindicate in a complete 
manner his policy and his conduct; and 
Iam sure that on every occasion when 
the Government of India under my noble 
Friend is subjected to the inquiry and 
criticism of this House, there will be 
only one verdict—that which your Lord- 
ships have already given on more than 
one occasion—of entire approbation of 
his policy. 


SOLICITORS’ REMUNERATION BILL. 
(The Earl Cairns.) 
(No. 8.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Lorp DENMAN expressed a hope 
that the offices of Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas and Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer would be retained. It would 
be most objectionable to abolish these 
high Offices. He gave Notice that on 
the 24th instant he would renew the 
Motion he had made on that subject. 

Eart GRANVILLE wished to point 
out, asa matter of Order, that as the 
Motion had already been discussed it 
could not be renewed. 

House in Committee accordingly ; 
Bill reported without amendment: An 
amendment moved; objected to; and, 
on question, resolved in the affirmative: 
Amendments made ; and Bill to be read 
3° on Monday next; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 36.) 


The Earl of Beaconsfield 
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AFGHANISTAN—RETENTION OF 
CANDAHAR, 


POSTPONEMENT OF MOTION. 


Tue Eart or LYTTON, thinking it 
not improbable that by Thursday next 
the House might be in possession of the 
Coercion Bill, would postpone the Mo- 
tion of which he had given Notice from 
Thursday, the 24th, to Monday week, 
when he would bring it forward. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 18th February, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Private Bit (dy Order) —Second 
Reading—Rotherham and Bawtry Railway. 
Punic Bus—Ordered—First Reading—Local 

Government Provisional Orders (Godalming, 
&c.) * [88] ; Poor Removal (Ireland) * [89]. 
Committee—Protection of Person and Property 

(Ireland) [79]—Seventh Night—r.v. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o Coo— 


ROTHERHAM AND BAWTRY RAILWAY 
BILL (dy Order) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. BRYCE said, he had given No- 
tice of his intention to move the re- 
jection of the Bill at that stage, and he 
wished to explain why that Notice had 
been given. The Bill, as originally 
framed, proposed to take three pieces of 
land from three commons in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maltby; but its promoters 
had now agreed to insert a clause in 
Committee by which a deviation would 
be made, and no part of the common 
land would be taken. In consequence 
of that agreement, by which the interests 
of the public who resorted to these com- 
mons for recreation would be sufficiently 
protected, he (Mr. Bryce) should with- 





draw his opposition to the Bill. 
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Mr. STUART-WORTLEY stated, 
that he also had placed a Notice on the 
Paper opposing the second reading of 
the Bill. He wished to express his 
satisfaction at the arrangement which 
had been arrived at. Large populations 
were interested in the preservation of 
this common land, and were anxious 
not to be deprived of the amenities they 
had hitherto enjoyed. He was glad that 
this railway, which would give an easy 
means of access to a pleasure ground, 
was not to be abandoned. 

Mr. CARBUTT remarked, that it 
was an unusual course to oppose a Bill 
on the second reading. The promoters, 
however, in this case had agreed to a 
make a deviation of their line to the ex- 
tent of three miles. He might say 
this—that if the line had been con- 
structed as was at first proposed, it 
would have conferred a great advantage 
in securing the drainage of a very 
boggy country, and rendering a large 
tract of land available for the use of 
Sheffield. He believed the principal 
ground of YA Boege was that the drain- 
ing of this boggy land would get rid of 
a considerable number of rare plants 
which grew upon it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—oQo— 


METROPOLIS—CITY OF LONDON—RE- 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE CHURCH OF 
ST. MARGARET, LOTHBURY. 


Str HENRY PEEK asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true that the old City 
Church of St. Margaret Lothbury with 
St. Christopher-le-Stock and St. Bartho- 
lomew Exchange, seating, according to 
the Ordnance Map, 800 adults, is about 
to be ‘‘ almost entirely reconstructed in- 
ternally,” at a very large expense, 
though by the Census of 1871 the popu- 
lation of the three united parishes was 
only 316, and is believed to be now 
much less; whether the alternate pa- 
trons, the Lord Chancellor and the 
Bishop of London, have been consulted 
on the subject; whether the moneys re- 
lied on to meet such expense will be in 
any part derived from voluntary sub- 
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as lately formed the subject of a Royal 
Commission, under the presidency of 
the Duke of Northumberland, and on 
which early legislation was recommended 
and has since been promised ; and, 
whether, pending such legislation, he 
will take care City parochial funds are 
not wasted and misapplied as they have 
of late years been in the many ways in- 
indicated by the Royal Commissioners, 
and particularly that the proposed ex- 
penditure on St. Margaret Lothbury 
shall at any rate be postponed ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, the reported application of 
City parochial funds to the re-construc- 
tion of the old City church of St. Mar- 
garet, Lothbury, with St. Christopher- 
le-Stock and St. Bartholomew Exchange, 
was not a matter with which the Home 
Office had any authority. He was, how- 
ever, in communication with the Charity 
Commissioners, and hoped something 
might be done by them. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


Sirk HENRY TYLER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, with reference 
to the report (p. 25, Transvaal Blue 
Book) of Mr. Hudson, Colonial Secre- 
tary, Transvaal, dated December Ist, 
1880, to Sir Owen Lanyon, of his inter- 
view with Mr. Paul Kriiger, at the 
Boer Laarger, twenty miles from Pot- 
chefstroom, and to the following ex- 
tract from his dialogue with Mr. Paul 
Kriiger :— 


‘Mr. Kriiger—The Government has pre- 
cipitated matters, the people are impatient, and 
matters are now serious. Had the Government 
waited, the Committee would have laid before 
the people on the 9th January Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposals, and have been prepared to take ac- 
tion on them, and matters peaceably arranged. 

‘‘ Mr. Hudson—The Government has received 
no information from the Committee of the 
object of the meeting, or any intimation that 
any proposals from Mr. Gladstone had been 
received, or were to be discussed; at least I 
never heard of it; ”’ 
whether he has made any proposals to 
the Boers of the Transvaal independently 
of the Colonial Secretary in England, 
or of Sir Owen Lanyon; and, if so, 
when; whether Mr. Kriiger had any 
justification in referring to ‘‘ Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposals;” and, whether Mr. 
Hudson and Sir Owen Lanyon were 
placed at a disadvantage in communi- 
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cating with the Boers in ignorance of 
communications addressed by the Home 
Government to the Boers directly, and 
not through the Colonial authorities ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in reply to 
the Question which is addressed to me 
at some length by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Harwich, my answer will be 
very brief; and it really comes to this— 
that I am entirely at a loss to see what 
can be meant by what appear to be 
called ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone’s proposals.” I 
am not aware of having at any time, 
in any shape, or to any person, made 
any proposal whatever. That being so, 
therefore, there must, I think, be some 
misapprehension on the part of my hon. 
Friend who has put the Question. 

Sir HENRY TYLER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, in reference to 
the telegram from the President of the 
Orange Free State to the Administrator, 
Cape Town, dated 6th December 1880, 


‘on the very serious aspect of affairs in 


the Transvaal,” and ‘to a collision 
which seems imminent,’”’—to Lord Kim- 
berley’s written reply dated Ist January 
1881, regretting, 

‘‘ Having regard to the grave importance of 

the question to which these telegrams relate, 
that Sir G. Strahan did not communicate them 
to me by telegraph ;”’ 
—to Sir Owen Lanyon’s Despatch dated 
5th December 1880, and received in 
London on the 5th January 1881,—and 
to other despatches in the Transvaal 
Blue Book, If he would explain why 
means were not adopted for sooner 
strengthening our forces in Natal and 
the Transvaal, with a view to prevent- 
ing an actual outbreak from taking 
place with any probability of temporary 
success ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
these further Questions, I will not refer 
to the particulars of them; but the 
purport is how it comes that in respect 
to certain communications, with certain 
dates, Her Majesty’s Government did not 
adopt the military means to strengthen 
our forces in Natal and the Transvaal, 
with the view of preventing an actual 
outbreak. Well, Sir, there are three 
of those communications. The first is a 
telegram from the President of the 
Orange Free State to the Administrator, 
Sir George Strahan, in Cape Town, 
dated 6th December, 1880. That date, 
undoubtedly, was a considerable time 
before any military preparations were 


Sir Henry Tyler 
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made in this country. With respect to 

that I have to say, what, I believe, the 

hon. Baronet may know, that it was a 

very considerable time indeed after the 

date of that communication before it 

reached us. It was, unfortunately, not 

transmitted to us by telegram, and only 

came to us at a comparatively late pe- 

riod. With respect to Lord Kimberley’s 

letter of January 1, and the telegram 

received on the 5th, I have only to say 

that Her Majesty’s Government had no 

intimation whatever or any means of 

judging that it was probable that the 

Boers meditated a'rising of the nature 

of that which has taken place until the 

30th December, and that, instantly upon 

receipt of that first disquieting com- , 
munication, measures were taken with, 
I must say, in my opinion, very great 
promptitude. The first military decision 
was taken on the 21st, and the order 
was given for the despatch of troops on 
the 23rd; but, generally speaking, the 
answer to the Question would be that 
no information had reached the Govern- 
ment from their officers in any part of 
South Africa that led them to believe that 
it was likely that any such rising as has 
taken place would occur before the actual 
time at which my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War proceeded 
with the greatest possible despatch to 
strengthen the forces in South Africa. 

Srr HENRY TYLER asked, Whether 
a telegram was not received on Decem- 
ber 4, stating that the attitude of the 
Boers rendered necessary an increase of 
the forces at Pretoria? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware, 
Sir, of any telegram that could have led 
to the taking of any military measures 
here before the time when such measures 
were taken. But probably it will be 
more satisfactory to the hon. Baronet to 
place upon the Notice Paper the precise 
terms of his Question. 


Possession of Arms. 


STATE OF IRELAND—POSSESSION 
OF ARMS. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that at the recent Cork Winter 
Assizes Judge Fitzgerald stated in his 
address to the Grand Jury that ‘every 
farmer’s boy in the country appeared 
to carry a gun or revolver;” whether 
most of the cases for trial were charges 
of forcible entry of farms, in which the 
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parties were charged with taking pos- 
session of lands ‘‘ by force and arms;” 
whether it is the fact that in such cases 
the Grand Jury had to return the Bills 
of Indictment to the Crown Solicitors 
for the purpose of having the allegations 
as to the use of ‘‘ force and arms”’ struck 
out, there being no evidence to sustain 
the same; and, whether the charge of 
Judge Fitzgerald had considerable in- 
fluence in inducing the Government to 
introduce the Coercion and. Arms Bills? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, I believe 
the learned Judge did, on the occasion 
referred to by the hon. Member, state 
that, as far as he could see from the 
official Reports furnished to him, every 
farmer’s son or boy in some parts of the 
country appeared to carry a gun or re- 
volver. With regard to the second part 
of the Question, a very considerable 
number of the cases for trial at the Jate 
Munster Winter Assizes were for the 
crime known as ‘‘ forcible entry,” which, 
like any other crime of violence, is 
generally described in the indictment 
as committed ‘‘ with force and arms.” 
Those technical words, however, are not 
at all necessary, having been long since 
dispensed with by Act of Parliament. 
In most of those cases which were tried 
at Cork there was, as I am informed, 
evidence of the assailants having carried 
firearms. In a few cases, however, in 
which it was not shown that firearms 
were so carried, some of the Grand 
Jury, misapprehending the meaning of 
the word ‘‘arms” in the technical 
formula ‘with force and arms,” ap- 
pear to have felt a difficulty about find- 
ing the bills; and to facilitate matters, as 
those words were wholly unnecessary, 
they were struck out of the bill, the 
offence of ‘‘ forcible entry ”’ being suffi- 
ciently charged without them. Ag to 
the last part of the Question of the hon. 
Member, I must very respectfully decline 
to offer any answer to it. Information 
on that point must be obtained, if at all, 
from a Cabinet Minister. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 
(METROPOLIS). 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Ifhe will inquire 
into the existence of a combination 
entered into in the City of London by 
some 72 trading firms, by which they 
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have agreed not in future to tender for 
stocks in competition with any firm 
carrying on a retail business, but to 
withdraw their offer if any firm not 
exclusively wholesale be permitted to 
tender; and, whether such combination 
is strictly legal ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I have 
received no information whatever in 
reference to the subject of this Question. 
No complaints have reached me with 
regard to the matter, and I do not think 
any public interest would be served by 
making further inquiry into it. 


STATE OF IRELAND—PUBLIC MEET- 
INGS—DOMICILIARY VISITS OF THE 
POLICE. 


Mr. LALOR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Was it by order of the Government that 
two policemen were posted at the door 
of a private person in the town of Por- 
tarlington, Queen’s County, on the 9th 
instant, in order to take down in a note 
book the names of the persons who en- 
tered for the purpose of attending a 
meeting, convened by public placards, to 
establish a branch of the Irish National 
Land League; and, if he will inform 
the House for what reason a land meet- 
ing which had been advertised to take 
place previously, in the same town, had 
been prohibited by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the first part of the Question only ap- 
peared on the Paper the day before, and 
he yesterday sent to Dublin with re- 
spect to it, and he had not up to this 
time received a Report. He believed 
that the Constabulary authorities in 
Dublin had referred it to the local 
police. With regard to the second part 
of the Question, he had to state that in- 
formations were laid befure the Govern- 
ment to the effect that a Land League 
meeting anda rival meeting were to be 
held at Portarlington on the 19th ultimo, 
and that the first-named was called to- 
gether for the purpose of denouncing 
and intimidating certain of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and deterring them 
from exercising their lawful rights. The 
informations stated that they were likely 
to lead to a breach of the peace if per- 
mitted to be held ; and the Government, 
therefore, prohibited both meetings by 
proclamation. 
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Tut O'DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he can state whether the magis- 
trates who proclaimed and prohibited 
the land meeting announced to be held 
at Causeway, in Kerry, on the 6th 
instant resided in the locality, or how 
near to it; what was the reason assigned 
in the proclamation for prohibiting the 
meeting ; and, whether it is true that 
Mr. Massey, the stipendiary magistrate, 
read the Riot Act, although there was 
no riot or disturbance of any kind, and 
compelled the peeple, by threatening to 
employ the police and military, to leave 
the village of Causeway, although there 
was no attempt to hold the meeting, and 
Mr. Massey was assured by its organisers 
that no attempt to hold it would be 
made ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the names of the magistrates who 
prohibited the meeting were printed at 
the foot of the proclamation—they were 
Lord Ventry, Major Rowan, the Mac- 
Gillicuddy, and Mr. Massey, R.M., all 
magistrates of the county; but he did 
not know how far their residences were 
from Causeway. The reason assigned 
in the proclamation for the prohibition 
of the meeting was that informations on 
oath had been sworn that certain magis- 
trates of the county would be denounced 
at the meeting, and a breach of the 
peace would probably take place. A 
large crowd of 3,000 or 4,000 people 
assembled in the village, and, notwith- 
standing the advice of some priests who 
were present, remained there. They 
continued to assemble until about 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, when Mr. Massey, 
with a view of dispersing them, read 
the Riot Act; but this had no effect, and 
he read it again. Finally, he had to 
employ the police and military in clear- 
ing the street, which was done with as 
little violence as possible, and he be- 
lieved no one was injured. 

Ture O'DONOGHUE: Was there any 
riot ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have given 
the whole of the particulars. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE: I had intended 
to put a Question to the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland; but, in his absence, I 
shall put it to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, who is, no doubt, 
equally well qualified to answer it. It 


is, Whether it is a lawful proceeding for 
magistrates to read the Riot Act in cases 
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where there is no riot or disturbance of 
any kind? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
must ask the hon. Gentleman to put the 
Question down upon the Paper. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—ALLEGED 
DETENTION OF WITNESSES. 

Mr. REDMOND asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, in reference to the detention by 
the Police without warrant of Margaret 
and Mary Cushin, Whether those girls 
were taken into custody before it was 
known what evidence they could give, 
and detained after it was ascertained that 
they could give no evidence materially 
affecting any individual, and only re- 
leased on service of a conditional order 
for a writ of Habeas Corpus upon the 
constable having charge of them; and, 
whether he is aware that they have 
stated their readiness to prove by affi- 
davits that they were kept in detention 
against their will and in spite of re- 
peated demands for their release ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
this was the subject of an answer to 
another Question from the same hon. 
Gentleman on the previous day. It was 
not correct to say that the girls in ques- 
tion had been taken into custody. They 
gave their evidence voluntarily, and 
were examined by the Crown Solicitor, 
who considered it important. As he 
had previously stated, they remained in 
Dublin under the care of a married con- 
stable’s wife, until the 13th September, 
when their father asked that they should 
be allowed to go home. The sub- 
inspector of the district, the following 
day, made an order to allow them to re- 
turn, and he stated in that order—‘ It 
is to be clearly understood that these 
girls are not to be detained against their 
will.” The girls, on being questioned, 
desired to go home, and it was arranged 
that their father should call for them 
the next morning. He, however, did 
not come, and they consequently re- 
mained until they voluntarily went 
home. On the 15th September, a soli- 
citor made an application in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench for a conditional order 
for a writ of Habeas Corpus to have 
the girls given up, and the application 
was granted; but as they were sent 
home on the 17th instant, the condi- 
tional order was discharged. As to the 
last part of the Question, he could not 
























say whether these girls had or had not 
stated that they were prepared to swear 
an affidavit that they were detained 
against their will. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE AND INDEX 
OF STATUTES. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If his atttention 
has been directed to an announcement 
in page 16 of the Controller for the Sta- 
tionery Office’s Report, which sets forth 
that certain law reporters are to have 
copies of the Chronological Table and 
Index of Statutes at the rate of five 
shillings per volume, but that the public 
will require to pay ten shillings per 
volume; and, whether Members of the 
House of Commons are of the public, 
and why they are to be compelled to 
pay five shillings more per volume than 
the law reporters; further, why the 
volumes are not among those that are 
laid upon the Table of the House and 
distributed to Members ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, until 1879 the Chronological Index 
of the Statutes was published by the 
Queen’s Printers at their own risk. The 
last edition so published was sold to the 
public at 29s., and to the Government at 
21s. 9d. a copy. By a private agree- 
ment made with the publishers, 5,000 
copies were supplied to the Council of 
Law Reporting at 5s. a copy. In 1879 
the publication was undertaken by the 
Stationery Office. The volume, contain- 
ing some 1,200 pages, is now offered to the 
public at 10s. a copy, which, owing to 
the limited demand for the book, is con- 
siderably less than the cost price of the 
paper and printing. The Council of 
Law Reporting, who are not reporters 
publishing for profit, but an official and 
representative body, having offered to 
take 5,000 copies of the forthcoming 
edition at 5s. a copy, which covers the 
cost when so large a number is printed, 
their offer has been accepted by the 
Treasury. Unless there is a general 
desire that the Index should be pre- 
sented to Parliament and distributed to 
Members, I do not think that it would 
be desirable to do so, as the volume is 
very bulky and is of a somewhat tech- 
nical character, and, as it has to be re- 
published at short intervals, the cost of so 
doing would be very considerable. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked, whether 


the House was to understand that, as the 
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cost to the public was 10s. a copy, the 
Council of ‘Law Reporting was being 
supplied at a loss to the public ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH, 
in reply, said, that the large number 
made the difference—5,000 copies could 
be produced at a much less cost, pro- 
portionately, than 500. 


FRENCH MERCANTILE MARINE— 
BOUNTIES ON SHIPPING. 


Mr. W. HOLMS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can inform the House what are the 
charges imposed on the Mercantile Navy 
of France for the recruitment and ser- 
vice of the Military Navy, to which re- 
ference is made in the French Mercan- 
tile Marine Act of 29th January 1881, 
in the following terms :— 

‘‘ Article 9. As compensation for charges 
imposed on the Mercantile Navy for the recruit- 
ment and service of the Military Navy, a navi- 
gation bounty shall be granted, during ten years 
from the date of publication of this Law, to all 
French vessels, sailing or steam. It is fixed at 
1 fr. 50 c. per register ton, and per 1,000 miles 
run for vessels of French construction fresh off 
the stocks, and decreases annually by— 

0:075 fr. for wooden vessels ; 

0-075 fr. for composite vessels ; 

0-05 fr. for iron vessels. 
For foreign-built vessels the bounty is reduced 
to one-half of the assigned amount. The 
bounty is increased by 15 per cent. for steamers 
built according to plans previously approved of 
by the Marine Department ;” 
and, if he can further state to what ex- 
tent the charges referred to are calcu- 
lated to go against the bounty ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris has 
been requested to forward a Report upon 
the charges to which the Mercantile 
Navy of France is subjected in connec- 
tion with the ‘‘ Inscription Maritime,” 
and I hope to be able very shortly to 
supply my hon. Friend with the infor- 
mation which he requires. 


AFGHANISTAN—CANDAHAR (COST OF 
RETENTION). 

Sir WILLIAM PALLISER asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the framers of the estimate of the cost of 
occupying Candahar are advocates of a 
retirement from that place ; whether he 
is aware that the cost of occupation has 
been estimated by other competent au- 
thorities at a very moderate sum; 
whether he would call upon the Go- 
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vernor General in Council for a Report 
on the number of troops required for 
the occupation of Candahar and the pro- 
tection of the line of communications, 
and on the annual cost thereof, under 
the assumption that the Railway to Can- 
dahar has been completed ; whether the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
were aware of the contents of the Cabul 
Correspondence at the time they first 
expressed themselves in favour of a re- 
tirement from Candahar ; and, whether, 
in the event of it being proved that the 
retention of Candahar would materially 
add to the stability of the Indian Em- 
pire and to the sense of security there, 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
willing to review the whole question by 
the fresh light which, in these circum- 
stances, would be thrown upon it ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, it is quite true that the estimate to 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
refers has been prepared by an officer 
who is opposed to the retention of 
Candahar. It is also true that other 
high authorities have stated that, in their 
opinion, the cost of the occupation would 
amount to a much smaller sum. But 
I am not aware that any of those opi- 
nions are based upon any detailed state- 
ment or detailed consideration of the 
cost that would be involved. I pro- 
mised that Papers on the subject would 
be laid on the Table as soon as possible ; 
and I would ask the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to wait until he sees the 
documents on which the estimates are 
framed. I do not think any advantage 
would be derived from calling upon the 
Governor General in Council for a Re- 
port of the number of troops required 
for the occupation of Candahar. Such 
a Report or estimate must:be, to a very 
great extent, founded on the basis of 
conjecture; and the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman will see that the estimate, to 
which reference has already been made, 
is founded on the basis of the actual num- 
ber of troops at present on the station at 
Candahar and the line of communica- 
tions, which has been settled and deter- 
mined on by the Government of India 
itself. I have already stated that Her 
Majesty’s Government were fully aware 
of the contents of the Cabul Corre- 
spondence when they arrived at the deci- 
sion to retire from Candahar ; and, in re- 
ply to the last part of the Question, I 
need hardly say that in the event of it 
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being proved to the satisfaction of the 
Government that ‘‘ the retention of Oan- 
dahar would materially add to the sta- 
bility of the Indian Empire” they would 
be quite ready to re-consider their de- 
cision. I cannot, however, hold out any 
hope to the hon. and gallant Member 
that any such thing is likely to be proved 
to the satisfaction of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


Ausiliary Forces. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—ARRESTS 
AT THURLES. 

Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true thaton January 22 a 
number of men were returned for trial 
by the Thurles bench of magistrates, on 
a charge of having ‘ walked in proces- 
sion round a piece of grazing ground ;” 
whether bail was refused; whether 
these men wereremoved to Nenagh Gaol 
handcuffed in pairs; whether they were 
kept without food from early on Monday 
morning till the following morning, and 
were then informed that they would not 
breakfast till they worked for it; whe- 
ther, on their refusal to work, they were 
kept fasting till midday; whether they 
can see their friends only through an 
iron gate, and are held during the inter- 
view by two warders; whether they are 
allowed only one hour for exercise during 
the day, and are threatenec with the 
black hole if they speak to or even smile 
at each other; whether he will order a 
sworn investigation into this case; and, 
if he find that the facts are as above 
stated, whether he will mark his disap- 
proval of these proceedings, and give 
adequate compensation to the sufferers? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that he had not received sufficient No- 
tice of the Question, and would require it 
to be deferred. 


ARMY—AUXILIARY FORCES—HERT- 
FORDSHIRE MILITIA. 

Mr. HALSEY asked the Secretary. of 
State for War, Whether it is his inten- 
tion to remove the head-quarters of the 
Hertfordshire Militia to the Depot Centre 
at Bedford ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
hon Member, I have to state that, under 
the Localization Act of 1872, the Hert- 
fordshire Militia should have its head- 
quarters at Bedford Brigade Depét ; but 
the question of the removal of this and 
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other Militia regiments to brigade depots 
is under the special consideration of a 
Committee at the War Office. 


POST OFFICE—CROSSED POSTAL 
NOTES. 

Mr. MACLIVER asked the Post- 
master General, If he is aware that the 
bankers at Plymouth, including the 
Branch Bank of England, refuse to 
take crossed postal notes from their cus- 
tomers, on account of the trouble and 
delay caused in obtaining their value 
from the Post Office authorities; and, 
whether postal notes, representing money 
received by the Post Office, should not 
be paid to the holders on presentation at 
any local office ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
he believed there were six banksin Ply- 
mouth, and that out of those, three, in- 
cluding the Branch Bank of England, had 
entered into an arrangement with the 
Post Office enabling them to receive 
payment of postal notes immediately. 
For the purpose of security, however, 
it had been arranged that when a postal 
order had the name of a particular 
money-order office endorsed upon it, 
that order should only be paid at that 
office, unless presented by a banker. 


ARMY—ROYAL HIBERNIAN MILITARY 
SCHOOL, DUBLIN. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Under 
Secretary of State for War, If he has 
yet received any Report of the investi- 
gation ordered by him into the conduct 
and management of the Royal Hibernian 
Military School, Dublin, particularly 
with regard to the undue severity stated 
to have been used in inflicting corporal 
punishment on the boys; and, if so, 
whether he has any objection to lay a 
Copy of the Report upon the Table of 
the House? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, the Report the 
hon. Member refers to has not yet been 
received. The investigation was not 
ordered by me, but by the Commander- 
in-Chief in Ireland. When the Report 
comes to me I will read it carefully, and 
I will consider whether it may be laid 
on the Table of the House or not. 


ARMY—ENGINEER OFFICERS (GREEN- 
WICH .PENSIONS). 

Captain PRICE asked the Civil Lord 

of the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
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has been called to the small number of 
Greenwich Pensions allotted to Engineer 
officers in the Navy; and if the Admi- 
ralty propse to make any alteration ? 

Mr. T. BRASSEY: Sir, the claims of 
Engineer officers to Greenwich pensions 
have been carefully considered, and it 
has been thought equitable to increase 
the number allotted to that branch of 
the Service. A Memorial has been sub- 
mitted for Her Majesty’s approval, in- 
creasing the number of pensions for 
Engineers by one pension of £80 a-year 
and eight pensions of £50 a-year. The 
total number of Greenwich pensions 
available for Engineers will be raised, 
under the new Regulations, from eight 
to 17. 


ARMY—UNIFORMS FOR SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


Mr. WARTON (for Colonel Barve) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the reinforcements under orders 
to proceed to the Transvaal will be sent 
out in their present conspicuous uniforms 
and accoutrements, and thus enable the 
Boers to shoot them down without danger 
to themselves; or, whether he will pro- 
vide them with cloth of a neutral colour, 
to be made up on the voyage, and thus 
place them on even terms with their 
foe ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, my Military 
Advisers have well considered this ques- 
tion ; but the Commander-in-Chief does 
not think it desirable to alter the uni- 
forms of the regiments proceeding to 
South Africa. 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINE FORCES— 
INCREASE OF PAY—LONG STANDING 
OF SENIOR LIEUTENANTS. 

Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 


|to the Admiralty, Whether the non- 


commissioned officers and men of the 
Royal Marine Forces have had extended 
to them the increase of pay granted to 
their comrades in the Army in 1873 and 
1876, or that granted to seamen of the 
Navy in 1877; and, whether it is the 
case that the private of Marines doing 
duty in garrison in Ireland receives 
more pay than the private of the same 
corps doing duty in garrison in England; 
and, if so, for what reason? ‘The hon. 
and gallant Member also asked, If any 
steps are being taken to lessen the long 
standing of the senior lieutenants of the 
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Royal Marine Light Infantry; and, what 
reply has been given to the memorials 
to the Board of Admiralty on this 
matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, when the 
increase of pay was granted to the Army 
and Navy at the dates of 1873, 1876, 
and 1877, the then Boards of Admiralty 
considered the question, and came tothe 
conclusion not to grant the same in- 
crease to the Marines. I will not go 
into the reasons for that decision, nor 
does the hon. and gallant Member ask 
for them. The private of Marines doing 
duty in Ireland loses one of the great 
advantages of the Marine Corps as op- 
posed to the Army, that of being per- 
manently settled in the same fixed 
quarters, and he consequently is for the 
time placed on a level with the Army in 
regard to pay. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty has had personal interviews 
with senior lieutenants of the Royal 
Marines, and he is fully alive to the 
position of those officers, and to other 
questions relating to the Corps of Royal 
Marines. When the proposals of the 
Secretary of State for War with regard 
to the Army have been submitted to the 
House of Commons and finally settled 
and arranged, questions relating to the 
Royal Marines will be carefully and, I 
hope, not ineffectually dealt with by the 
Admiralty. 





COAL MINES—THE RIOTS IN SOUTH 
YORKSHIRE. 

Mr. LALOR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it is 
true, as stated in the public prints, that | 
on the 16th instant, at New Seaham | 
Colliery, Yorkshire, a gang of 200 men 
assembled and marched to the houses of 
some of the men who have continued at 
work. Several were fearfully beaten, 
their homes being also broken into, and 
the furniture broken. The men were 
intimidated and prevented from going 
to work. A strong force of policemen 
now guard the Colliery, and great ex- 
citement prevails. Another immense 
gathering of South Yorkshire colliers 
was held near Barnsley on the same 
day, when it was resolved not to com- 
mence work until the full advance had 
been generally conceded ; and, in view 
of the length of time which these riotous 
proceedings have been allowed to con- 
tinue in the North of England, is it the 
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intention of Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
apply to Parliament for any extraordi- 
nary powers to suppress those outrages ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, the hon. Member had not 
given him sufficient Notice to enable 
him to ascertain the particular facts in 
this case. He was aware, however, of 
the general fact that a very deplorable 
series of disturbances had recently oc- 
curred in the colliery districts ; and as to 
the last part of the Question, he could 
only reply, as he had done to several 
similar ones already, that there had been 
no difficulty found in applying the or- 
dinary law to these cases. 


Business (Urgency). 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS 
(URGENCY)—THE NEW RULES. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I desire, with your permission, to put a 
Question to you which will require a 
very few words of explanation. In the 
event of the Prime Minister making on 
Monday, or any other day, a Motion 
similar to that of which he yesterday 
gave Notice that he would move to-day 
under the new Rules, it will be neces- 
sary for the House to vote at once on 
that Motion without any opportunity for 
debate or even asking questions. Under 
those circumstances, many hon. Gentle- 
men, who are well disposed in substance 
to the proposal, would feel themselves 
embarrassed on particular points; and I 
am desirous, on behalf of a number of 
Friends of my own, to mention two 
points on which they feel particular 
difficulty, and to ask you a Question— 
Whether it would be in your power, 
either by any new Rule, or by any ex- 
planation of the Rules which already 
exist, to remove the difficulty they feel ? 
The first of these points is this. We 
understand from the Rules that, in the 
event of our adopting the Motion that it 
is intended to propose, it would be im- 
possible for the House, after the hour of 
12, not only to discuss, but even to 
vote upon any Amendments that had 
not before that been reached, even 
though such an Amendment might have 
been long on the Paper, might be in it- 
self of importance, and might involve 
matters that had not been touched by any 
previous Amendment. Then the second 
of the difficulties is this—that, according 
to these Rules, as s>:u as the Motion 
has been adopted by the Committee, it 

















will not be competent for more than one 
hon. Member on each side to address the 
Committee on any particular Amend- 
ment. That will cause a peculiar diffi- 
culty with many hon. Gentlemen who sit 
on this side of the House, because they 
have studiously abstained from putting 
down any Amendments themselves ; and, 
therefore, the discussion which would be 
allowed would be a discussion from 
which they would be excluded. [If it 
were an Amendment proposed by any 
hon. Member who sits in another part of 
the House he would first state his case, 

and the Minister would state what he 
had to say in reply. But the Members 
who have not the same advantage would 
be unable to express any opinion, even 
though they might be desirous to sup- 

port the Government. Whatever course 

they might be desirous to take, they 

would be precluded from expressing an 

opinion. These are felt, Sir, to be two 

great difficulties which might greatly 

embarrass hon. Gentlemen in the vote 

they might be called upon to give in the 

event of that Motion being made, and I 

wish respectfully to ask you—to appeal 

to you, if I may so speak—to consider 

the position, and to consider whether it 

will be possible to relieve us of these 

difficulties, wholly or partially, by an 

amendment or explanation of the Rules. 

I donot wish, Sir, to press you inconve- 

niently to give an answer at the present 
moment; but I hope that you will con- 

sider the matter before we are called 

upon to vote upon tho Prime Minister’s 

Motion. 

Mr. W. HOLMS: I wish also, Sir, 
to put to you the following Questions :— 
1, Whether the additional Rules framed 
for the regulation of the Business of the 
House while the state of Public Business 
is urgent are applicable during this Ses- 
sion only? 2, Whether, as regards Rule 
1, the Motion may be made by a private. 
Member of this House, or must be made 
by a responsible Minister of the Crown ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: With respect to the 
Question put to me by the right hon. 
Gentleman, I have to say that the points 
which he has brought under my notice 
have not escaped my attention, and the 
House will readily believe that I have 
for many days given my most anxious 
attention to the framing of these Rules. 
T believe I shall best consult the wishes 
of the House if I defer till the next Sit- 
ting of the House my answer to the 
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Question which the right hon. Gentle- 
man puts; and I would ask leave of the 
hon. Member for Paisley to postpone my 
answer to his Questions also. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—<—9o 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (TRELAND) BILL.—[Bu1 79.] 
(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 17th February. | 
[SEVENTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Power of Lord Lieutenant 
to arrest and detain). 


Mr. O'DONNELL moved as an 
Amendment, in page 2, line 6, after 
‘‘ Treland,”’ to insert ‘‘ the Parliamentary 
Representatives of Ireland.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Member that the Amend- 
ment which he proposes to move— 
namely, the insertion of the words “the 
Parliamentary representatives of Ire- 
land,’ is inconsistent with the whole 
tenor of that portion of the Bill to which 
the Committee has already agreed, and, 
therefore, cannot be put. 

Mr. O’DONNELL would suggest that 
the Amendment might be altered. He 
had thought that there might be an ob- 
jection to that form, as he had placed it 
on the Paper; but he thought that it 
might be amended so as to make it 
regular. His object was not to molest 
the authority ‘of the Lord Lieutenant, 
but to relieve him, to some extent, of 
his responsibility; and he, therefore, 
wished to insert a proviso, which would 
allow the Lord Lieutenant, in addition 
to taking the advice of the Privy Coun- 
cil, to consult the Parliamentary Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people. The 
Amendment which he proposed to insert 
in the Notice as it appeared upon the 
Paper would make the proposal stand 
thus— 

“And the Parliamentary representative or 
representatives, of the part of Ireland specified 
as prescribed.” 

The Parliamentary Representatives were 
the Constitutional medium between the 
people of any part of the country and 
Her Majesty’s Government, and any 
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complaint or any representations made 
by the people ought to come from the 
Lord Lieutenant through the Parliamen- 
tary Representatives. Therefore, in- 
stead of saying ‘‘the Parliamentary 
Representatives of Ireland,” he would 
submit— 


“And the Parliamentary representative or 
representatives of the part of Ireland specified 
as prescribed.”’ 


He believed that this would tend to 
bring the popular feeling in unison with 
the Act of Parliament. 

Tur CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
will see that the Amendment, as altered, 
amounts to precisely the same thing. 
The Amendment is quite inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Bill that have 
already been agreed to. 

Mr. GRAY rose to move, as an 
Amendment, in page 2, line 7, at end 
of sub-section (4), to add ‘but no por- 
tion of the County of Carlow shall be 
included in such district.”’ 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I must hold that 
this Amendment, and several other 
Amendments of a similar character, of 
which Notice have been given, are inad- 
missible according to the Rules of the 
House, as being inconsistent with other 
provisions of the Bill to which the Com- 
mittee have already agreed. In sub-sec- 
tion (1), in the clause under consideration, 
power is given to the Lord Lieutenant 
to arrest and detain persons for certain 
offences committed in prescribed dis- 
tricts, and sub-section (4) defines pre- 
scribed districts to be any part of Ire- 
land in this behalf specified by an order 
of the Lord Lieutenant. The discretion 
and responsibility in regard to these 
prescribed . districts are accordingly 
vested in the Lord Lieutenant. This, 
and other Amendments, would exclude 
a considerable part of Ireland from the 
operation of the Bill, although the Com- 
mittee have already decided to place 
the whole of Ireland under its pro- 
visions. 

Mr. GRAY: Do I understand, Sir, 
your ruling to be that when general 
words have been introduced into a clause 
it is not competent for other words to 
be subsequently introduced to limit its 
operation ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have exactly 
stated my reasons for the ruling. The 
first Amendment that is in order is one 
that also stands in the name of the hon. 


Mr. O' Donnell 
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Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) ; but I 
would suggest to the hon. Member that 
it is not in the right place. ‘There is no 
objection to the form of the Amend- 
ment; but only to the place in which it 
is proposed to insert it. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was de- 
sirous of proposing an Amendment to 
sub-section (4), byadding a provisoto the 
effect that no district should be pre- 
scribed for the purposes of this Act 
without a preliminary investigation as 
to whether the existing disturbance was 
traceable to, or was caused by, the ex- 
tortion of exorbitant rents in a popula- 
tion declared to be distressed by the 
Relief Acts of 1879 and 1880. He 
would ask, in the first place, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman in the’ Chair 
would consider such a provision com- 
patible with the purposes of this Bill? 
He would take the advice of the Chair- 
man on the point of Order first. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Will the hon. 
Member bring up the exact words of 
his Amendment, asI have not been able 
to follow him. 

Mr, O’DonneELt having complied, 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: I must inform 
the hon. Member that this proposed 
Amendment is inadmissible, being be- 
yond the objects contemplated under the 
Bill, which deals only with criminal 
action, and has nothing to ¢o with civil 
contracts. I will now call upon the hon. 
Member for Westmeath (Mr. Gill) to 
propose his Amendment. 

Mr. GRAY: Lunderstood you to rule, 
Sir, that my Amendment was in Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is perfectly in 
Order as far as the words go; but the 
hon. Member does not propose to insert 
it in the proper place. If he will bring 
it up as a new clause, or lower down 
in the present clause, he will be quite in 
Order. The position in which he pro- 


poses te introduce it in the Bill is not 


applicable to the object of the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: Does your 
ruling, Sir, apply to the- Amendment 
which I have placed upon the Paper— 

“ Provided, That no district shall be so speci- 
fied unless and until some one or more of the 
offences specified in the first sub-section of this 
Clause have been committed therein after the 
passing of this Act: Provided also, That no dis- 
trict in which any such offence may have been 
committed shall be deemed to be of greater 
extent than the barony in which it has been 
committed.”’ 
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Tur CHAIRMAN: Exactly. It would 
limit the size of a “ prescribed district” 
to a barony, whereas the Committee 
have already agreed to leave the size to 
the judgment and discretion of the Lord 
Lieutenant. 


Mr. GILL rose to move, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, sub-section(4) to insert 
the following sub-section :— 

‘“‘ The families of persons detained under this 
Act, or persons dependent upon them, who may 
be rendered destitute or deprived of their usual 
means of support owing to such detention, shall 
be entitled to out-door relief suited to their sta- 
tion, anything tothe contrary notwithstanding in 
the Acts relating to the Relief of the Poor in 
Treland.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that there has been 
an understanding come to that a clause 
carrying into effect the object of this 
Amendment should be brought up on 
the Report. 

Mr. PARNELL thought that the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Westmeath (Mr. Gill) was 
not postponed by the Committee until 
the Report, but was postponed until the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had time to inquire into the details of 
the operation of the Poor Law in Ireland. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER intimated that, 
after the clauses of the Bill had been 
disposed of, he should be able to state 
to the Committee the course the Govern- 
ment proposed to take in this matter. 

Mr. LEAMY rose to move, as an 
Amendment, in Clause 2, after the word 
“county,” in line 12, the insertion of 


the following words :—‘‘ Which suspect 
shall have been arrested under the said 
warrant.”’ 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Before the hon. 
Member moves this, I have first to put 
the Question on the adoption of Clause 1, 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘“‘ That Clause 1, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 302; 
Noes 44: Majority 258.—(Div. List, 
No. 56.) 


Clause 2 (Supplemental provisions as 
to warrants, &c.) 

Mr. M‘COAN in rising to move, as 
an Amendment, in page 2, line 11, after 
the word ‘‘ Act,” to insert— 


‘Together with a succinct statement of the 
grounds on which the person arrested has been 





held to be reasonably suspected, and together 
with the name or names of the person or persons 
on whose information such reasonable suspicion 
has been based,”’ 

said, he ventured to think that the 
reasonableness of the Amendment would 
commend itself to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Its object was to secure that with the 
warrant should be filed a statement of 
the grounds on which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant exercised his discretion, or, in 
the words of the Act, based his reason- 
able suspicion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had readily admitted that he de- 
sired to act in conformity with the 
strictest justice and fair play towards the 
persons arrested under this Act. He had 
also stated that he would be ready to 
furnish innocent men who might be 
arrested with every facility for proving 
their innocence; but without some such 
information as this the friends of the 
arrested person, whether in that House 
or out of it, would be perfectly helpless 
to afford him any assistance whatever. 
All he wanted was, that concurrently 
with the instrument of the arrest, there 
should also be furnished a statement of 
the grounds on which the man was 
arrested, in order to afford his friends a 
clue by which they might possibly sub- 
stantiate his innocence. He thought 
the force of this suggestion was ap- 
parent, and that the Amendment could 
not be looked upon as a factious one. 
He, therefore, put it to the right hon. | 
Gentleman as an Amendment which 
was consistent with equity and fair 
play. He asked him to connect with 
the warrant some information that would 
give a clue to the ground on which the 
man had been arrested, in order that if he 
should happen to be innocent his friends 
might be able to establish his innocence 
to the satisfaction of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 11, after the word ‘“ Act,” to 
insert the words “together with a succinct 
statement of the ground on which the person 
arrested has been held to be reasonably sus- 
pected, and together with the name or names 
of the person, or persons, on whose information 
such reasonable suspicion has been based.’’— 
(Mr. M*Coan.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 


be there inserted.” 
Mr, W. E. FORSTER: This matter, 
Sir, has already been practically decided, 
[ Seventh Night. | 
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My right hon. Friend, the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) proposed some- 
thing similar ; and what I then stated 
was, that the Government would have 
no objection to give what is proposed 
already in the terms of the clause— 
namely, the nature and character of the 
crime. I promised to bring up an 
Amendment to that effect on the Re- 
port, requiring that it be inserted in 
the warrant. In sub-section 3 of the 
Ist clause, there is provision for a list 
of all persons for the time being de- 
tained in prison under the Act, with a 
statement opposite each person’s name, 
and the prison in which he is detained 
for the time being, and of the ground 
stated for his arrest in the warrant under 
which he is detained. I think it was 
also decided that the particulars now 
asked for by the hon. Member should 
not be given. This section requires that 
a copy of the warrant shall, within seven 
days of its execution, be transmitted to 
the Clerk of the Crown for the County 
of the City of Dublin, and be filed by 
him in his public office in that city. I 
really think the same objection applies 
in the one case as in the other; and I 
am sorry to say that I cannot accept the 
Amendment. 

Dr. COMMINS remarked that, if any- 
thing he could say would have any effect 
on the Chief Secretary for Ireland, he 
would press upon him that it would be 
only fair to make this concession. It 
_ was true that the matter had been de- 
cided already in one way. The Com- 
mittee had decided that the particulars 
now sought should not form any part of 
the warrant; but the same objection 
would not apply to having these par- 
ticulars filed, together with the warrant, 
at the office of the Clerk of the Crown. 
There were several reasons why these 
particulars should be filed. One of them 
was, that it was surely intended by the 
House that a person who might be im- 
prisoned under the Lord Lieutenant’s 
warrant should have some means or 
other of questioning the propriety of his 
imprisonment. He did not imagine that 
the right hon. Gentleman claimed infal- 
libility, or that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Ireland collectjvely claimed in- 
fallibility. Beyond all reasonable doubt 
or question, a large number of persons 
would be imprisoned under this Act, and 
would be the victims of some unfounded 
suspicion, or of some private malevo- 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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lence, as it was often found, even ip 
cases where there were sworn deposi- 
tions and open information. Even the 
hearing of charges made against a man 
often resulted—after a public trial in 
open Court, where the man was brought 
face to face with his accuser—in an ac- 
quittal. In point of fact, 25 per cent of 
those brought to trial before a Judge 
and jury were acquitted; and only 43 
per cent of those accused, in the first 
instance, were even sent for trial, 
If, then, where the proceedings were 
open and aboveboard, 25 per cent 
were acquitted, there must, at the least, 
be 25 persons out of every 100 who 
were legally innocent; and it was very 
probable that a much larger portion 
would be morally innocent, and that the 
suspicion raised against them was an 
unjust suspicion. There ought to be 
some means, therefore, by which those 
persons who were unjustly suspected 
might be able to turn the inquiry into a 
proper and legitimate channel, so as to 
open the eyes of the Executive in Ire- 
land, and show them that they had been 
misled, or deliberately deceived. So far, 
there was no provision in the Bill where- 
by the innocence of a man could be made 
known; and on this ground he would 
strongly press upon the Committee the 
importance of having these particulars 
filed along with the warrant. They 
would not become a matter of public 
notoriety, and would not be likely to 
affect any person prejudicially. He saw 
no other means by which his object could 
be obtained except by furnishing a state- 
ment of the particulars and filing them 
with the warrant at the office of the 
Clerk of the Crown, where it might be 
obtained on certain conditions, such as 
the payment of a fee. It was not likely 
that persons against whom there was a 
well-founded suspicion would challenge 
a public inquiry; but persons who were 
unjustly suspected ought to have some 
means whereby they might obtain some 
public inquiry, and be able to vindicate 
themselves, if possible. There was an- 
other reason, equally good. Unless these 
particulars were filed, and kept on re- 
cord, it might be lost sight of altogether 
by whose instigation these persons had 
been arrested, and upon what informa- 
tion this severe law had been put in 
motion. As far as he understood the 
Bill, he did not think there was any 
provision in it to protect the innocent 
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rom those who might maliciously put 
he Act into motion. Unless there was 
Some way of pointing out who the par- 
ties were, and of ascertaining whether 
they were likely to be actuated by 
malevolent intentions in putting in 
force the provisions of the Act, an inno- 
cent man might be arrested without a 
remedy, and be compelled to remain in- 
carcerated in gaol for 18 months; and 
when he came out of gaol he would 
absolutely have no means of finding out 
who the person was who put the law 
into motion, and by whom the Executive 
Government had been led astray and 
deceived. It was an old legal phrase 
that ‘‘there should be no wrong without 
aremedy.” Every man had a right to 
his liberty unless he had committed some 
offence contrary to the law. This Act 
said—‘‘ If you areopen to suspicion, your 
right to your liberty is taken away.” 
That was all very well; but then came 
in the legal principle, that if any person, 
through malice or without reasonable or 
probable cause, should have put this Act 
in motion, so as to deprive a man of his 
liberty for one or 18 months, the legal 
rights of the accused were affected, and 
he ought to have a remedy. This 
remedy would be provided in an ac- 
tion for malicious prosecution. But, 
instead of enabling this to be done, 
Her Majesty’s Government appeared to 
be desirous of throwing a shield of dark- 
ness round those malevolent persons, 
who might maliciously incarceratc an 
innocent person, against whom they had 
a grudge, by industriously circulating 
suspicion, and taking advantage of some 
act which, in itself, might be very inno- 
cent, and probably very harmless. He 
put it to the right hon. Gentleman who 
had charge of the Bill, and who would 
have the administration of it afterwards, 
that some copy should be kept on record 
of the accusation, so that if a man was 
imprisoned wrongfully he might be able 
to proceed in the ordinary Courts of 
Law, and obtain some compensation for 
as severe a wrong as it was possible for 
one human being to do to another, short 
of taking away his life. Upon this 
ground he thought they were entitled 
to have the names of the persons who 
moved the authorities to act, and the 
charge ought to properly kept and filed 
with the warrant. There were two rea- 
sons which, he thought, were unanswer- 
able for keeping this record, and he 
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pressed as earnestly as he could upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary and the Law Officers of the 
Crown the desirability of adopting the 
suggestion that had been made, and, by 
so doing, to prevent a serious injury to 
individuals by giving them some means 
of redress in the event of their being 
arrested maliciously. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not wish, 
Sir, to break the Rules you have laid 
down, and I will stop instantly if you 
think Iam doing so; but, as this Amend- 
ment was not on the Paper, I did not 
fully understand it when I addressed 
the Committee just now. 

Mr. M‘COAN: It was on the Paper 
a few days ago, but was passed over. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It is not on 
the Paper to-day. I understood that 
the hon. Member was merely asking for 
a statement to be filed. I gave my rea- 
sons for objecting to that. I see now 
that, in addition, the hon. Member pro- 
poses that the name or names of the 
person or persons on whose information 
reasonable suspicion has been based 
shall be given. Now, the chief reason 
for this Bill is that the Government can- 
not obtain evidence in consequence of 
intimidation; and if we were to require 
that the names of the persons who give 
information should be put in a public 
document, there would be no justifica- 
tion for the Bill. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought it was incon- 
venient that they should be called upon 
to dissuss an Amendment of an import- 
ant character which was not upon the 
Paper. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that the Amend- 
ment was upon the Paper for seven 
days. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that, in some 
of its main features, the proposition 
corresponded with an Amendment which 
had already been discussed. He (Mr. 
Rylands) had voted in favour of the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
and in favour of a subsequent Amend- 
ment pressing the question upon the 
attention of the Government. But he 
understood that his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland intended 
to add to the Bill on the Report a pro- 
vision to accompany the warrant with 
certain facts. [Mr. M‘Coan: No, no. | 
He had certainly understood the right 
hon. Gentleman that the matter would 
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be contained in the Report; and the 
right hon. Gentleman did not deny that. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: May I be al- 
lowed to explain? What I undertook 
was that the warrant should contain a 
description of the nature and character 
of the crime. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that was what 
he had understood; and, to a certain 
extent, it was a modification of the Bill 
as it stood at present, in accordance with 
the views which had been expressed on 
that side of the House. He quite agreed 
that in regard to these particulars the 
Government had now conceded all that 
could be expected from them ; and, hav- 
ing voted against them on two Amend- 
ments of a similar character to that be- 
fore the Committee, now that his right 
hon. Friend had made a concession 
which met the necessities of the case, 
he need not vote against them a third 
time. 

Mr. PARNELLsaid, he did not under- 
stand why the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) should lecture the Irish 
Members on the course they considered 
it their duty to pursue. If the liberties of 
the hon. Member’s constituents were at 
stake, he would see the necessity of going 
more into detail than they had gone 
at present. It had so happened that a 
conspicuous example of the wrong-doing 
which the hon. Member for Burnley had 
just brought against the Irish Members 
was afforded by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
himself, who had moved and had ob- 
tained the adoption of a most important 
Amendment with regard to the power 
of making rules for the treatment of 
prisoners, without having first placed it 
upon the Paper. But it so happened 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) had not incurred 
the imputation. which the hon. Member 
for Burnley thought to attach to him 
on this occasion, because the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend was upon the 
Paper for several days, and the hon. 
Member for Burnley might have seen it 
if he had chosen to exert himself a little 
more. Now, he (Mr. Parnell) did not 
understand the principle on which the 
Government declined to agree to the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend, for 
giving the ground upon which per- 
sons were to be detained under the 
operation of the Act. He could under- 
stand the reason for refusing to give the 
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names of the informants, and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman’s objection 
to that portion of the Amendment 
was reasonable from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s point of view, and from 
the point of view which the House had 
adopted as the main feature of the 
Bill. But that objection did not apply 
to giving the grounds of detention. 
What was it that they were going to 
do? They were going to give the Lord 
Lieutenant power to declare that a per- 
son was reasonably suspected of high 
treason, treason-felony, or treasonable 
practices, wherever committed. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland said that 
he would, on the Report, introduce an 
Amendment to secure that a description 
should be given of the nature of the 
offence. But the description of the 
nature of the offence would, in the 
ease of high treason, simply be a 
statement that it was high treason, 
and, in the case of treason - felony, 
that the person was reasonably sus- 
pected of treason-felony. No particu- 
lars would be given of the grounds 
on which the person was suspected, or 
particulars as to when and where he 
committed the offence; whereas he (Mr. 
Parnell) apprehended that, in a case of 
treason-felony, the right hon. Gentleman 
could only fulfil his obligation by stat- 
ing particulars of when and where the 
offence was committed. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley had charged the Irish 
Members with making an unreasonable 
request; but he (Mr. Parnell) would 
give a case by way of illustration. 
During his stay in Paris he had been 
watched whenever he went out. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Gentleman that he is now 
travelling beyond the Amendment. If 
he has not been in the House recently, 
perhaps he does not know the strictness 
of our new Rules. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that, during 
his absence, he had watched the proceed- 
ings of Parliament with great interest, 
and had studied them most attentively ; 
but he thought he should be able to 
show that his illustration was strictly 
applicable to the present Amendment, 
which provided that the grounds of the 
offence should be stated when a man 
was arrested under this Act. During 
his stay in Paris he was always fol- 
lowed, when he went out, by two de- 
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tectives, who, he was informed on good 
authority, were sent by the Chef de 
Police at the request of the British Em- 
bassy. Now, he wished to show how 
his illustration applied. Supposing the 
Government desired to deprive him of 
his liberty under the operation of this 
Act, all that the Lord Lieutenant had to 
do was to state that he (Mr. Parnell) 
was reasonably suspected, say, of high 
treason, or treason-felony. The noble 
Lord might receive from the two detec- 
tive policemen who followed him about 
in Paris a report which, to the mind of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), might seem to involve 
circumstances of a suspicious character. 
In that case, he (Mr. Parnell) would 
never know anything about it. He 
would never know upon what occasion, 
or when, or where, he was reasonably 
suspected of having come under the 
operation of the Act; and he would 
never be informed of any details which 
it would be vitally necessary for him to 
know, and which, in all probability, if 
he did know, would, he believed, enable 
him to show to the satisfaction of the 
Lord Lieutenant, or during the periodical 
revisions provided under the Act, that 
the suspicion on which he was arrested 
had no foundation whatever. Hon. 
Members would see at once the applica- 
tion. He had chosen a personal in- 
stance. Perhaps he ought not to have 
done so; but the same thing would, of 
course, apply in many other cases. He 
had no doubt there would be many per- 
sons arrested under the operation of this 
Act who, if they had the slightest clue 


Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr: 
Stansfeld); but since then the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had seen that it 
was absolutely necessary to amend the 
Bill in Committee, and he had amended 
it himself. He believed that if the right 
hon. Gentleman had seen it before, he 
would have given more consideration to 
the Amendments requiring the details of 
the offences to be given. Thus, by the 
power of arresting on suspicion of those 
offences ‘‘ wherever committed,” a man 
described as a fellow-countryman might 
be deprived of his liberty on the infor- 
mation of French detectives, and thrown 
into solitary confinement. [Mr. W. E. 
Forster: Not solitary.] All their ex- 
periences of past suspensions of the 
Habeas Corpus proved that the persons 
imprisoned had been subjected to the 
strictest solitary confinement; and he 
asked the Government whether they 
would re-consider their position, and 
whether it was not fair that some infor- 
mation should be given to the accused 
person as to the time, place, and as to 
the particulars of the offence itself with 
which he was charged. He could not 
think that that Liberal Government was 
advancing its reputation for liberality by 
resisting stubbornly every concession in 
regard to such reasonable suggestions 
as had been made. He was sure, if the 
Irish Members had been met in a dif- 
ferent spirit at the commencement, if 
the Government had shown that they 
were open to reason, the proceedings of 
that Bill in Committee would have been 
very materially accelerated; and he 
would ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 





to the offence charged, would be able to | land, even now, at the eleventh hour, to 
explain it to the satisfaction of the Lord | consider this matter, and not to turn his 


Lieutenant. And yet there was to be no 
such opportunity. The Bill said—‘‘ High 
treason, treason-felony, or treasonable 
practices, wherever committed;” and 
the Government employed French de- 
tectives to make up a casein foreign 
countries against persons whom they de- 
scribed as fellow-countrymen, and as an 
integral part of the British people, and 
whom British Liberals loudly proclaimed 
their desire to treat with equity and jus- 
tice. The only explanation he could give 
for the action of the Government was 
this—that at the commencement of the 
proceedings of the Committee they set 
out with the determination to resist 
every Amendment. Among others, they 
refused the Amendment of the right hon. 
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back on all the principle—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must again re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that he is 
travelling beyond the Amendment. 


Mr. ParneEtt resumed his seat. 


Mr. HEALY said, the Amendment 
| was framed to give innocence a chance 
| of asserting itself. It proposed that 
| certain particulars should be given of 
| the reasons for incarceration ; and if the 
| right hon. Gentleman consented, its effect 
would be to prevent the arrest of inno- 
| cent persons in a great many cases. He 
| had, however, refused to do this. There 
| might be cases in Ireland that warranted 

imprisonment; but if the Committee in- 
| sisted on a statement of reasons for in- 
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carceration being given on the face of 
the warrant, it would be found that a 
smaller number of persons would be im- 
prisoned than otherwise. If the right 
hon. Gentleman objected to the wording 
of the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan), let him draft 
some Amendment of his own which would 
give the desired result. Almost all his 
hon. Friends had had experience in their 
own persons of the vindictiveness of the 
myrmidons of the law in Ireland which 
this Amendment was intended to defeat. 
He had himself been put to an expense 
of £200 in defending himself from a 
charge made by them ; and was, in ad- 
dition, arrested, and taken 10 miles 
between two policemen. When indig- 
nities of that sort were offered to per- 
sons like himself, what, he asked, might 
persons of a different class expect who 
were likely to come under the operation 
of the Bill? The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that it would be inconvenient to 
give the required particulars but that 
was the whole case of those who sup- 
ported the Amendment. It was the 
inconvenience of giving the particulars 
on the warrant, which would prevent 
arrest; because if there wero no real 
grounds for arrest, it would be impos- 
sible to state them, and no arrest would 
follow. He should, therefore, support 
the Amendment, as the best guarantee 
against abuse of the powers of the Bill. 
Again, the Government told them to trust 
to their foresight and the way in which 
they would investigate all these cases. 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary would have to investigate 
hundreds of cases, and the pressure of 
his official duties made it impossible 
for him to do so thoroughly. According 
to the right hon. Gentleman, he could 
have no great difficulty in finding rea- 
sons for arresting the “ village ruffians,”’ 
because he said he knew them all. He 
ventured to say there was not a single 
man in Ireland against whom the Go- 
vernment could not get some spy to make 
a charge. Not only had the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork City been watched, but he 
(Mr. Healy) and his hon. Friends were 
all watched. He had himself been fol- 
lowed by twodetectives, to whom he had, 
no doubt, been pointed out as one of the 
Chief Secretary’s mauvais swets. For his 
own part, he did not shrink from facing 
the consequences of anything he had 
done; but he objected to be put into 
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gaol on the evidence of some ‘village 
tyrant” in the shape of a detective. The 
Government would have to rely upon 
that class of persons; and, therefore, 
unless they introduced words into the 
Bill to prevent vindictive arrests, he 
should give the clause all the opposition 
in his power. It was said if some 
statement, however slight, of the proofs 
of the offence were given, the friends of 
an arrested person would be enabled to 
attempt to prove his innocence; and he 
maintained that, in many cases, a man 
taken up in a village in Ireland could 
get his friends, or even, perhaps, some 
member of the police, to show that 
he was really innocent. If, however, 
they must rely entirely upon the bene- 
volence of the Chief Secretary, these 
friends would be only working in the 
dark. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
did not think the Government ought to 
be asked to accept the Amendment 
exactly as now framed. Looking at all 
the peculiar circumstances under which 
the Bill was brought in, there would be ~ 
a grave objection to give the names of 
the persons upon whose information the 
Executive thought themselves justified 
in acting ; but, as he was afraid, it must 
be obvious to hon. Members that the 
Bill, however carefully administered by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland and the 
Lord Lieutenant, must be a source of 
some injustice. It would, therefore, be 
the wish of hon. Members on both sides 
of.the House to minimize, as far as it 
was possible to do, substantially with 
the object of the Act, the extent of that 
injustice. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to assure the Com- 
mittee that, upon Report, he would con- 
sider the exact form of the words in 
which he would state the grounds upon 
which—[‘‘ No, the motive!” ]—it had 
been so understood by some hon. Members 
on that side of the House—arrest was 
made, and he did not think it would be 
found that there was much difference 
between the concession made and the 
concession asked for. But, whether it 
were the offence or the grounds of the 
offence, he (Mr. Russell) would point 
out that if the right hon. Gentleman 
meant merely by that, that he would 
state that the man was charged with 
treason, or treason-felony, or treasonable 
practices, or an act of violence or intimi- 
dation, or inciting to an act of violence or 
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intimidation, no information of any use 
would beconveyed, for it would not serve, 
in the least degree, the purposes for which 
it was suggested the information should 
be given. The object of the information 
was to prevent the imprisonment of in- 
nocent men upon grounds which really 
had no existence. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider whe- 
ther it would not be perfectly possible 
for the Government, while giving effect 
to the purposes for which the Act was 
directed, to state the date and place, and 
to state, substantially, the circumstances 
of the case, so that the friends of the 
incarcerated person might identify the 
transaction, so that they might see if 
they were justified in bringing evidence 
before the Lord Lieutenant and Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to show that the 
man was unjustly detained. Such in- 
formation would not enlighten or serve a 
man who was guilty, and who, therefore, 
knew the facts incriminating him ; but 
it would, or might, materially help an 
innocent man to prove his innocenre. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHett) said, it would at 
once be obvious that to state the 
grounds upon which a man was reason- 
ably suspected would be practically 
impossible, unless they were to give 
the very class of information which 
the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Russell) admitted it would be 
impossible to give consistently with the 
purposes and objects of the Bill. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] That, he submitted to the Com- 
mittee, was the case. If they were to 
give the grounds of the suspicion,,it 
would be of little avail if they did not 
show from whom the information was 
obtained. He understood his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would, on Report, consent to state on the 
warrant what particular offence the ar- 
rested man was charged with. The right 
hon. Gentleman would be prepared to 
provide for the statement of the cause of 
arrest, whether it were treason or an act of 
violence, such asincendiarism. Moreover, 
the right hon. Gentleman would provide 
that the act should be defined so as to 
show clearly what it was in respect of 
which the charge was made. It would 
be obvious that the sole reason why the 
Government were not desirous to make a 
larger concession was that it would be 
inconsistent with the very purposes of 
the Bill, 





Mr. HERMON said, it was difficult to 
tell exactly what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had promised, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) was 
evidently quite at sea as to what was 
intended when he voted for the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Member for Hali- 
fax (Mr. Stansfeld). The object of the Bill 
was the protection of life and property 
in Ireland, and not the punishment of 
innocent people. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment said that to give the names of the 
parties who supplied evidence upon 
which persons were arrested, would 
defeat the object of the Bill; but he 
thought persons cast into gaol should 
have an opportunity of bringing before 
the Lord Lieutenant such evidence as 
would show they had been cast into pri- 
son by mistake. The Committee could, 
no doubt, get out of its difficulty, if the 
Government would say that with the copy 
of the warrant they would also supply 
the time and place where the offence 
charged was committed. He believed if 
the Government extended that to per- 
sons who might be cast into gaol on an 
unfounded charge, it would have a good 
effect. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE remarked, that 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
had said that the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would be perfectly willing to 
state that a man had been imprisoned 
on suspicion of incendiarism. But he 
(Mr. Labouchere) asked, would it be 
possible that this man could meet the 
charge that at some time, he did not 
know when, and in some part of Ire- 
land, Heaven knew where, he had com- 
mitted an incendiary fire? If the right 
hon. Gentleman would give time and 
place, then this unfortunate man, if he 
had not committed the crime of which he 
was suspected, would have an oppor- 
tunity of proving it to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant himself. That was all the Amend- 
ment proposed. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General said this matter had 
been discussed before. It was said that 
the delay of the law was the price which 
a man paid for his liberty. In the days 
of lettres de cachet, under which it very 
frequently happened that a man was 
confined in prison on the suspicion of 
some policeman, the difficulty was that 
the relations and friends of the man 
arrested on mistake were never informed 
on what charge he was arrested. He 
objected to all Coercion Bills; but it 
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was certainly not necessary to make any 
Bill of the kind more harsh than was 
absolutely necessary. The right hon. 
Gentleman, he (Mr. Labouchere) was 
sure, was the last man to wish that any 
man should be unjustly put into prison. 
It was not he, but his agents, who 
would be the cause of unjust arrests ; 
and he could not for a moment suppose 
that his agents were so good and so wise 
that they could not make a mistake, and 
he hoped, therefore, he would yield on 
the point under discussion. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the Bill, asit originally stood, pro- 
vided that nothing should be stated ona 
warrant, except that it was issued for 
treasonable practices, or for acts of 
violence and intimidation. That was 
arrived at after hours of discussion ; and 
he (Lord Randolph Churchill) protested 
against the action of the Government, 
after announcing their intention of 
accepting no Amendments, and letting 
hours and days pass in discussing those 
Amendments, to make the concession 
proposed by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, that the particulars of the time 
and place of an offence should be stated 
on the warrant, and that the offence, 
whether it was an incendiary fire, or 
seditious speech, or what not, should be 
particularized, so as to give the accused 
an opportunity of making out his case. 
The Government, by their action, had 
wasted time and given opportunities for 
much useless discussion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The account 
given by the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
of the pronounced intention of the Go- 
vernment is entirely without foundation; 
and the noble Lord could not have been 
in his place during the progress of the 
debate upon the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld.) [Lord Ranpotpx CuvRcHILL: 
I was here.] Considering the remarks 
made by the noble Lord, I thought it an 
act of justice to him to assume that he 
was not in his place; but I will readily 
withdraw the admission I have made in 
the noble Lord’s favour. It will be in 
the recollection of the Committee that 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law), 
who spoke at an early period upon the 
Motion of the right hon. Member for 
Halifax, distinctly stated the practice to 
be followed under the Bill, and he then 
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stated that the kind of act of violence or 
intimidation to which reference has been 
made would be introduced. I state 
that it was without the slightest doubt 
so intended ; and subsequently, on the 
same occasion, it was distinctly under- 
stood on the part of the Government 
that provision should be made in the 
Bill for securing what the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
described as the natural practice under 
the Bill should be fixed in the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I answered 
a Question yesterday on the same 
point. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In that case, it 
is unnecessary to observe that yesterday 
a Question was answered, and the very 
same thing has been since repeated ; but 
it was not yesterday that it was made 
known for the first time. It is a pity, 
therefore, that entire unacquaintance 
with and inattention to the course of the 
debate should have led the noble Lord 
to make these observations, and to lead 
to this waste of time. 

Mr. DALY said, the Amendment 
sought that there should be such details 
given as would enable the person charged 
to appeal to the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who would be possessed of the 
secretinformation and have the prisoner 
in his keeping. The Government had 
conceded the principle of sending the 
warrant to a public office in Dublin ; but 
he contended it was only fair and reason- 
able that there should be deposited in 
that office such particulars as would 
afford persons conscious of innocence 
grounds to enable the Lord Lieutenant 
to alter his decision, and that, he thought, 
could be done without the Government 
betraying the names of their informants. 
The Amendment carried with it but a 
small measure of remedy, which, he 
hoped, would be conceded. It was not 
feasible to the Government to imprison 
men without bail for 18 months, and not 
allow their relations and friends outside 
the prison to collect evidence to be laid 
before the Lord Lieutenant and Chief 
Secretary with a view to getting their 
case considered. 

Mr. CALLAN thought that one of 
the benefits which would arise out of the 
Coercion Bill would be the publication of 
a glossary of Parliamentary terms. 
During the course of the debate the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), with whom 
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he (Mr. Callan) found himself more in 
accord than with the advocates of Liberal 
principles opposite, had accurately stated 
the course of the discussion up to the 
time when he addressed the Committee. 
If that statement were correct, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Treland had made no concession. But 
while the noble Lord was speaking, 
words had been used on the Treasury 
Bench which, he was sure, must have 
escaped the hearing of the Chairman, 
for otherwise he would have called the 
right hon. Gentleman to Order for hav- 
ing made use of un-Parliamentary lan- 
guage. The words used by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland were, ‘ not true; ” 
and they had been uttered without re- 
roof from the Chair. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked whe- 
ther the hon, Member was not travelling 
far beyond the Amendment? 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber has never yet come to the subject of 
the Amendment, but is speaking to a 
point of Order. I certainly never heard 
any such words as the hon. Member has 
mentioned fall from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Mr. CALLAN had already stated that 
he was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
had not heard them, but several hon. 
Members had. They had been heard by 
the hon. Members for Waterford and 
Meath. With regard to the Amendment, 
he certainly hoped the first half would 
be accepted. ‘To state a crime without 
mentioning the time or place at which it 
was committed, would practically be use- 
less. People would never know of what 
offence they were being accused. He 
might himself be arrested under this 
Act. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] He hoped that 
cordial ‘‘ Hear, hear!” did not apply 
that he would be arrested. He hoped 
not. He was in County Louth last 
October conferring with the farmers, 
and shortly afterwards there was some 
hesitation as to the payment of rents. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD rose to Order. 
He wished to ask again whether the 
hon. Gentleman was not travelling wide 
of the Amendment ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, he understood 
the hon. Member for Louth was pro- 
ceeding to illustrate his case. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he hoped the 
Speaker would bring in a New Rule in 
reference to unnecessary interruption, 
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be a disqualification for a County Court 
Judgeship. Again, he had made a 
speech in December last in Ireland, 
which was not fully reported ; and was 
he to be arrested because in that speech 
he had denounced the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, although at the same time 
he had denied several false charges 





which had been brought against that 
right hon. Gentleman? He had attacked 
the administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and, perhaps, under the 
clause he might be arrested for inter- 
fering with the maintenance of law and 
order. [‘* Question !”’] 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
has scarcely made a single remark hav- 
ing reference to the Question before the 
Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN concluded by saying 
that if he were arrested on the charge of 
uttering words tending to incite to in- 
timidation, he would not know during 





which of his visits to Ireland he had 
committed the offence, and, therefore, 
could not bring forward his friends to 
prove his case. The illustration he had 
given would show the Committee the 
necessity of stating upon the warrant 
the time and place at which accused 
persons were guilty of committing the 
offence for which they were arrested. 
Therefore, he would suggest to the Go- 
vernment that they should accept the 
first half of the Amendment, and that 
the hon. Member for Wicklow (Mr. 
M‘Coan) should consent to withdraw the 
other. 

Mr. P. MARTIN regretted that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had not had 
his attention called to the Amendment 
at an earlier period, because he be- 
lieved that had he looked caretully into 
the matter he would have been more 
favourable to its adoption. He did not 
think that any Member of the Treasury 
Bench would desire that possible in- 
justice should be committed on any per- 
son detained under the Act; on the von- 
trary, he believed they were anxious to 
guard against the possibility of injustice 
being done. The Chief Secretary said 
that he was willing to state the nature 
of the offence. But he (Mr. P. Martin) 
thought it was absolutely requisite 
that the concession should go further, 
and that time and place should be 
stated. He reminded the Committee 
that what was now asked for was con- 
tained in every warrant under which a 





and that any infringement of it should 
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man could be arrested in this country— 
namely, the offence, as well as the time 
and place where it was committed. If 
every man arrested for pocket-picking 
or felony were entitled to that, surely a 
person taken up under this Act should 
not be left without the same protection. 
The Committee, however, in their wis- 
dom, had decided that the warrant 
should not contain these particulars. It 
must be remembered that the Committee 
were dealing not merely with the case of 
political offences, but also with the case 
of persons who might be taken up for 
offences punishable by law—that was to 
say, for inciting to violence and intimi- 
dation. What, he asked, was the value, 
for the purpose of protecting persons 
unnecessarily arrested, of having a war- 
rant lodged with the clerk at the 
Queen’s Office simply stating the offence 
with which they were charged? With 
all due respect to the Government, he 
was obliged to characterize this as an 
idle sham. He maintained that the ac- 
cused ought to have some further pro- 
tection than that. Suppose, as in the 
case alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Dundalk, a man, for one out of four or 
five speeches, had, in the judgment of 
the Chief Secretary, incited to some act 
of violence and intimidation. Under 
such circumstances, he held it would be 
only fair to specify the time and place 
where that speech was made. Other- 
wise, how was it possible that the ac- 
cused person could make a representa- 
tion to the Executive to establish his 
innocence? Again, in the case of a 
person inciting to violence. An accusa- 
tion would be lodged with the Chief Se- 
cretary, and, in the event of the person 
being innocent, what protection would 
there be in stating that the man was 
accused of the crime of inciting to vio- 
lence by inducing tenants not to pay 
rent? It would give nothing approach- 
ing to protection. Therefore, he respect- 
fully submitted that the concession of 
the right hon. Gentleman must go fur- 
ther, and give particulars of time and 
place. It was said that few innocent 
people would suffer under this Bill; but 
it was impossible to say what number of 
innocent people would not suffer. It 
was well known that in country places 
men were somewhat intemperate of 
speech and action, and that the reports 
of country newspapers gave exaggerated 
accounts of what took place. Now, the 
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sub-inspector of the district, in the fair 
discharge of his duty, would send up 
those reports to the head office. He be- 
lieved that the constabulary in Ireland 
would not distort any act; but it was 
not an uncommon thing for them some- 
times to over-colour the matter a little. 
Under the circumstances he appealed to 
Her Majesty’s Government not to reject 
an Amendment which was so fair and 
reasonable in its character, and which 
merely asked what every accused person 
in England was entitled to the moment 
he was arrested. 

Mr. DAWSON argued that there 
must be no ambiguity in the words used 
in the warrant. It was provided that 
the ‘‘ ground stated” should appear in 
the warrant; but it was necessary to 
know what the word “ ground”’ meant. 
To say that a man had committed 
an offence was not stating the ground 
of arrest, and he contended that the 
word should be deprived of all am- 
biguity and distinctly and clearly un- 
derstood before a conclusion was come 
to. The mere name of a crime was 
not reasonable ground; but, although 
it might not be reasonable to ask for the 
names of the witnesses, the time and 
place were the essence of the ground 
upon which the Government would 
proceed. He did not think there could 
be the slightest reason to withhold a 
promise that a prisoner shou!d have, in 
addition to the crime, the time and 
place, for he might be able to prove an 
alibi; and, with such a proof in his 
hand, was it right and just, and in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Govern- 
ment, that a person should be punished 
without the opportunity of proving that 
he could not have been at the place at 
the time mentioned? He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would see the ne- 
cessity of making it clearly understood 
what was meant by the word “‘ ground.” 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN rose to sup- 
port the latter part of the proposal— 
namely, that which suggested that the 
names of the informers should be given, 
because the value of the evidence would 
depend very much on the character of 
the informer, and it was desirable that 
the persons arrested should have an op- 
portunity of acquainting themselves with 
the names of their accusers. It was said 
that that would expose the informers to 
intimidation. That style of argument 
had been used over and over again 
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throughout the debate; the alleged in- 
timidation was made to account for and 
to cover every breakdown of the Govern- 
ment case. But why should not those 
“ saviours of society,” those gentlemen 
who were to give the information, have 
the courage of their principles? It was 
said that only a few ruffians and dissolute 
people were the terror of society in Ire- 
land at present. Surely, then, with the 
exception of those few, the informers 
would be held in high honour by every- 
one. They would have the credit of 
coming to the rescue of law and order 
in Ireland, and of associating themselves 
with benevolent, humane, and eminent 
gentlemen. All those things ought to 
count for something. But that was not 
the real state of the case. It was in- 
jurious and mischievous on the part of 
the Government, for England as well as 
for Ireland, to create this ‘‘Star Cham- 
ber,” into which the informers would 
enter, but into which no man could 
follow them. That was the system on 
which Ireland had been governed for 
centuries, and it was productive of great 
mischief to Ireland and also to England. 
It was the system of governing by agents, 
spies, and impostors. It was time a better 
state of things should arise, and that the 
men who came to the rescue of all that 
was noble in the land should come for- 
ward, so that their evidence might be 
valued according to their character. 
Who knew what high rewards awaited 
them? Dublin Castle would be open to 
them, and they would, perhaps, receive 
invitations to the Lord Lieutenant’s 
levées. Let the people have honesty in 
this matter; let them know their ac- 
cusers; and let the action of the in- 
formers be valued by all classes of 
people in Ireland and in England accord- 
ing to its merits. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR entirely dis- 
sented from the latter part of the Amend- 
ment, and thought the request of the 
hon. Member (Mr. M‘Coan) a little un- 
reasonable. It was manifestly unfair to 
ask the Government to give on the war- 
rant the names of the informers. But he 
presumed those names would be on re- 
cord, for the names of past informers 
had been discovered from the records. 
He dissented entirely from that part of 
the proposal; for, as everybody must 
see, the persons who gave such informa- 
tion to the Government would run the 
risk of popular odium, not to say popular 





indignation. But he would make a fair 
offer to the Chief Secretary for Ireland— 
that he would not say another word on 
that Amendment, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would consent to accept the first 
portion of it. {Mr. W. E. Forsrer dis- 
sented.]| The right hon. Gentleman 
would not take the offer, and he would 
be bound to proceed. As he understood 
the first portion of the Amendment, it 
asked that the warrant in every case 
should give the’ particulars of the 
alleged offence. If the Government re- 
fused to every prisoner in Ireland that 
information which was given to every 
prisoner in England, they were mani- 
festly putting an untried and merely sus- 
pected person in Ireland on a lower level 
than the people suspected of serious of- 
fences in England. Was it fair to put 
people who might be innocent on a lower 
level with regard to the preservation of 
their rights than the lowest criminal in 
England? The question they were now 
contesting was a question which was 
fought out in England and conquered 
for the people many years ago. In Mr. 
Walpole’s History of England from 1815, 
there was a most impartial and lucid 
account of the period of the Six Acts, 
There was no period of our history, at 
least, during the present century, which 
should be regarded with such distrust as 
that marked by the Six Acts. If they 
examined that period they would find 
that the spirit of repression which the 
Government of the time tried to estab- 
lish led to a large crop of spies and in- 
formers, who rendered public security 
and social orderimpossible. Would the 
Government repeat now the sad features 
of the social and political life of the 
country at that time? Would they have 
the lives and liberties of men placed at 
the disposal of spies like Edwards and 

liver? Would they have those abuses 
which followed in the train of coercive 
legislation repeated? If they attempted 
to repeat those things, did they not know 
that their existence as a Ministry would 
not last one day longer? What was the 
feature brought out in that history which 
almost necessarily and inevitably fol- 
lowed repressive legislation? That co- 
ercion begat informers and spies; that 
informers and spies were as unjust and 
untrue in their statements as they were 
justified. Accordingly, if the present 
Bill was passed, the Government must 
be prepared for a harvest of evil such as 
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ensued in 1819 and 1820—spies swear- 
ing away the lives and liberties of people. 
As a proviso against that abuse, was it 
not necessary, at least, to give the people 
who were detained an opportunity in 
some way of rebutting the charges 
against them? A charge of treason 
er treason-felony or treasonable prac- 
tices was easy to make, but not so easy 
to refute; and from some of the state- 
ments made from the Treasury Bench, he 
was inclined to believe that already Mem- 
bers of the Treasury Bench were being 
deceived by spies and informers. He 
had seen more than one indication that 
they were under the impression that in- 
formation which was supplied from some 
quarters was trustworthy, whereas every- 
body knew that it was only so much in- 
formation supplied by people who knew 
that the more aJarming the information 
they gave the higher would be the 
reward for their services. He could see 
how they were working on the Govern- 
ment and the country. Under such cir- 
cumstances, he appealed to the Chief 
Secretary to consider the proposal he 
made, which was designed to stop half- 
way between the non possumus of the Go- 
vernment and the rather extravagant 
demand of his hon. Friend. What he 
asked was that the Government should 
give, not the names of the informers, 
because that might expose them to public 
odium and danger, but the time and 
place of each alleged offence. To ask 
that Irishmen should be allowed to be 
put in prison without that much informa- 
tion, was more than a Minister had a 
right to demand. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR could not 
endorse the term ‘‘unreasonable,’’ which 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
(Mr. T. P. O’Cornor) had applied to the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Wick- 
low, because the demand that a man 
should know who his accuser was, was 
in accordance with one of the best esta- 
blished and most fundamental principles 
of English Law—namely, that a man 
should be confronted with his accuser. 
He would not pursue that part of the 
question ; but in regard to the Amend- 
ment, as in regard to a great many other 
matters, there were two sides to the case. 
There was the side of the Government, 
anxious for coercion and suspension of 
the liberties of an entire country; and, 
on the other side, the case of the people 
who were to be imprisoned. The Go- 
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vernment seemed to have considered one 
side, the side of those who were to im- 
prison the people. He would, however, 
ask them to consider the other side; 
and although the majority of Members 
on the Ministerial Benches were not 
likely to be imprisoned under the Act, 
there was certainly one amongst them 
who had done what was more than 
sufficient to bring him within the scope 
of the Act. He would like that right 
hon. Gentleman to consider how he 
would like, if he went to Ireland after 
the passing of the Bill, to be seized 
under a warrant which specified in 
general terms that he had committed an 
offence on an occasion unspecified and 
at a place unnamed, which had incited 
the people to treasonable practices. He 
had heard a Member of the Government 
not many months ago using language 
which unquestionably was strong enough 
to found a charge and an arrest upon. 
That right hon. Gentleman, speaking 
of the injustice of the existing law, 
and of the iniquity of the existing ad- 
ministration in Ireland, had said— 

“Tf any gentleman on this platform will 

repeat in freland that which I have been read- 
ing in an English poet this afternoon, he will be 
clapped into gaol within 24 hours.” 
Under this Bill the Lord Lieutenant 
was to have power to arrest anyone 
summarily without showing cause, and 
confine him in prison for 18 months. 
Now, the Lord Lieutenant was the Re- 
presentative of the Queen, and yet one 
of the Ministers had declared over and 
over again that he regarded the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland as a wretched 
post, to be got rid of at the first oppor- 
tunity. Was not that opinion likely to 
be treated, at all events by the Lord 
Lieutenant, as coming within the elastic 
phrase ‘‘reasonable suspicion?” If that 
right hon. Gentleman was arrested, and 
charged with having incited people to 
treasonable practices, and sent to gaol, 
without bail or trial, or being con- 
fronted with his accuser, he would 
then realize that there were two sides 
to the question. In refusing to con- 
sider the other side of the question, 
the Government were guilty of great 
injustice. 

Mr. FINIGAN desired to point out 
to the Government one or two considera- 
tions, with a view to some sort of com- 
promise. It might or might not be true, 
as the Government said, that in the 
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present state of the law they could not 
get sufficient evidence, nor get juries to 
convict upon the meagre evidence they 
could obtain; but how did that state- 
ment tally with the statement of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland when intro- 
ducing the Bill, that the Government 
were perfectly aware of the people who 
would be embraced within the Bill, that 
the police were perfectly acquainted with 
the persons who either committed or 
incited to violence? Kither that state- 
ment was not well-founded, or the objec- 
tion of the Government to the proposed 
Amendment failed. He would suggest, 
by way of compromise, that if the Go- 
vernment would not accept that Amend- 
ment, they might empower the Lord 
Lieutenant to keep a record of the crime, 
the date and place, and the commission, 
and the names of the informers in each 
case, such record to be left in charge of 
the Lord Lieutenant, and only to be 
produced on the revision of a committal, 
on leave given by the Chief Secretary 
upon a Motion in the House. Without 
including in the warrant such particular 
facts, the Government could in that way 
preserve a record which would not be 
open either to hostile criticism—for he 
would suggest also that the record could 
be examined by Legal Adviserstosee if it 
established a primd facie case—or to mere 
curiosity. He thought the Government 
might easily do that, for, although in the 
first instance they hadbeen willing to give 
on the face of the warrant the genus of 
the crime, they had now consented to 
give the species. They would, therefore, 
only be following their own precedent, 
with some show of justice, if they would 
consent to such a record being kept by 
the Lord Lieutenant, in order that if 
there were any innocent man imprisoned, 
there would be an ulterior remedy by 
which injustice could be undone and 
justice fairly done. 

Mr. DILLON said, that be could not 
understand the reason why the Govern- 
ment had not acceded to the Amendment. 
He certainly could see some reason for 
refusing the second portion of it. If 
time had been wasted by a great mul- 
titude of speeches, on the other hand, he 
must say that the Government had not 
acted fairly towards the House. The 
first portion of that Amendment would 
not interfere at all with the Act. They 
ought to accept the principle so far as 
it went, that a man who was in prison 





wrongfully should be able to appeal to 
the sense of justice of the Ted Lieu- 
tenant; and if he could command abso- 
lute proof that would carry conviction to 
the mind of the Lord Lieutenant that he 
was not guilty of the crime of which 
he was accused, he should be dis- 
charged. They would thus be giving 
him a chance of escape, and all they 
asked was that a prisoner should know 
the time and place of the crime of the 
commital of which he was accused, or the 
time when the speech for which he was 
arrested was delivered, in order that it 
might not be possible to imprison simply 
by the warrant of the Chief Secretary, 
who had proved, in that House, that he 
could put into one man’s mouth what 
another had said. How could a poor 
man prove that he was innocent, when 
he was put into prison for speeches 
which he never delivered, on a general 
charge? He was suspected of having 
delivered a specific speech, and of hav- 
ing generally incited to violence, and 
when the 18 months’ imprisonment were 
over, then he would be able to convince 
the Chief Secretary that he had been 
imprisoned for somebody else’s speech. 
The Government ‘had not attempted to 
give any reason why they would not 
accept the Amendment. It would not 
tie the hands of the Lord Lieutenant, 
but simply give the prisoner a right to 
appeal. If sufficient evidence were 
forthcoming to show that he was not 
guilty, he would be discharged. That 
was one reason why they considered it 
important, and the only argument that 
had been brought against the Amend- 
ment was that it was not necessary to 
insert those words. Would it not be 
wiser for the Government to take the 
Amendment if it be necessary, than to 
waste hours in disputing whether it was 
necessary or not? Another reason why 
they were anxious that the Amendment 
should be accepted was that dwelt on 
at some length by the hon. Member for 
Galway, that it would act as a check on 
informers. If it were known that the 
information that had been given would 
be handed to the prisoner, it would not 
be so likely that a man would be ar- 
rested on unfounded charges made by 
the policeman, and the spy, and others, 
out of a desire to revenge themselves 
upon the action of the Land League, 
who had, in many cases, forced men to 
give up farms that they had taken. 
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Such a provision as that in the Act 
would be a wholesome check on infor- 
mation of this kind. He invited right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
to point out one objection only to the 
Amendment. In the absence of their 
so doing, it ought to be certainly ac- 
cepted. It had been said that some 
concession had already been made; but 
they (the Irish Members) said that did 
not apply to the present Anendment. 
If it were stated on the warrant who 
was the accuser, that would be a fair 
concession, and it would then be exceed- 
ingly likely the discussion would be 
brought to a close; but so long as 
the Government pursued the present 
course, and refused to answer the argu- 
ments, the discussion would probably 
continue. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
stated that the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock (Lord RandolphChurchill) 
was mistaken with regard to some state- 
ment that had been made by him. The 
fact was, that one thing had been stated 
by the Chief Secretary and another by 
the Prime Minister. His experience in 
that discussion was that one Member of 
the Government said one thing, and 
another another continually; and so 
confused were they, that they did not 
know what the Government meant or 
intended to do. With regard to a 
speech that had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister at 
an earlier stage of the Bill, he had then 
made a certain contention which he had 
altogether explained away at a later 
stage of the Bill; therefore, it was per- 
fectly impossible, unless the facts were 
stated in the Bill, to know what the 
Government were going to do. With 
relation to the Amendment then before 
the Committee, he did not agree with 
some Members with whom he usually 
acted as to the parts of the Amendment. 
He thought that both parts should be 
agreed to by any reasonable Govern- 
ment; but, of course, the present Go- 
vernment would not agree. It was right 
to give some reasons why they thought 
that a reasonable Amendment. One of 
the provisions of the Bill before the 
Committee was that certain parts of 
Ireland should be proclaimed districts, 
and that for a certain class of offences 
committed in those districts a person 
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however, the same offence were com- 
mitted in any other part, the person 
would not be liable to punishment. If 
that be so, how could a party charged 
with an offence know whether the offence 
was committed in a proclaimed or an 
unproclaimed district? It would beim- 
possible for him to know whether his 
action had been legal or illegal. If the 
object of the Government was justice, 
he could not see why they should refuse 
to state the time and place of the pre- 
tended offence. It was well known that 
detectives watched the steps of many 
men in Ireland. He had himself often 
been watched by them. The fact was, 
that those men had to make a show of 
doing something for their money. With 
regard to the names of the witnesses, 
that was perfectly reasonable. They 
had found no difficulty where trials took 
place hitherto, and witnesses had suffered 
no penalty for giving evidence in such 
eases. He did not see why a similar 
opportunity should not be given to every 
accused person under that Bill, so that he 
might scrutinize and criticize the conduct 
of the witnesses against him. Nothing 
was more common in the Courts of Law 
than the cross-examination of witnesses 
as to character ; but in this case the Go- 
vernment proposed, on an ex parte state- 
ment without cross-examination, to take 
the details given by the informer, and 
not to give an opportunity of criticizing 
the personal character or the credibility 
of the witnesses. The Government, more- 
over, proposed to put a man into prison, 
keep him there a long time, and give 
him no opportunity whatever of proving 
his innocence. He could not understand 
the reason why the Government refused 
to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. R. POWER did not rise to make 
an appeal to the Government. Appeals 
had been so often made to them with 
so little result, that it was fruitless. He 
did not intend to discuss the principle 
of the Bill; but he would merely say 
that that Bill was founded on suspicion, 
tyranny, and intrigue, and. that the 
Amendment before them raised a seri- 
ous question. He thought he should 
be borne out by the House when he 
stated that the Irish were naturally a 
suspicious people, and, therefore, the 
Government ought not to have acted as 
they had upon that occasion. By refus- 
ing to accept the Amendment they had 
clearly proved that they would make no 
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concession. But what had they asked 
them to do? Merely to name the time 
and place upon the warrant where the 
supposed offence was committed. If they 
did that, undoubtedly it would be a great 
benefit tothe unfortunate person arrested. 
He supported the Amendment, not only 
upon that ground; for, moreover, the 
Amendment would put a check upon 
the dishonesty and intrigue which would 
be created by the Bill. The Govern- 
ment would make it the interest of every 
informer and spy to hunt down these 
men. Those informers were taken from 
the lowest grades, and were always will- 
ing to work when they saw a good reward 
for every man that they arrested. They, 
therefore, had great suspicions about 
everyone they met. For instance, if an 
unfortunate man left Dublin and tra- 
velled to Waterford on a business matter, 
the moment a detective or spy saw him 
at Waterford he would watch him, trace 
him to some house, and would decide 
that he had some grounds of suspicion ; 
he did not know whether it would not 
be his duty asa spy to report him. That 
man might be put in gaol, and his 
relations in Dublin, who would probably 
be poor, would not be able to assist him 
to obtain his discharge. That man 
would be left in gaol and forgotten 
under the existing provisions of the 
clause. Again, suppose that he (Mr. R. 
Power) had the honour of addressing his 
constituents upon an occasion, and he 
made, as he usually did, a moderate 
speech to them. In his county there 
were a great many gentlemen that 
carried his name. One of those gentle- 
men might get up and make a speech in 
which something seditious might have 
been uttered, and for that speech he 
himself might be arrested and put in 
prison, because he would not have the 
opportunity of showing that he was not 
the person referred to. An instance 
occurred in that House only the other 
day. A gentleman of the same name 
had made a speech with which he did 
not agree, and he was horrified to see 
that it was put down to him in the next 
morning’s paper. His constituents be- 
lieved that he had made it, and they were 
about to pass a vote of censure upon 
him, so that he was obliged to telegraph 
to them to set the matter right. It was 
quite possible that he might be reported 
by one of the spies as having made a 
speech that he never delivered. Again, 





it was not always very easy to know 
when one was making a speech whether 
it was exactly treasonable or not. He 
would put a case. Suppose he went 
over and addressed his constituents, and 
delivered these words—‘‘I most regret 
to have to report to you the continued 
series of votings transacted Session after 
Session with the three Readings and 
Royal Assents which go to make up a 
law. As many as you like can make a 
law ; but they cannot make that which is 
unjust a law by Act of Parliament, and 
hang men for not obeying it. Those 
who pass such laws, I submit, have 
made a miserable blunder, and it is not 
wrong if we disobey such blundering 
impotence.” He should like the Solicitor 
General’s opinion upon that quotation. 
He might, perhaps, inform him that it 
was not original; the words were those 
of one of the greatest men of the time, Mr. 
Carlyle—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is travelling a good deal from the 
Amendment. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he was about 
to bring his remarks to a conclusion. 
The Chief Secretary had stated that 
there were three classes that would be 
arrested. They were the mauvais sujets, 
the dissolute ruffians, and village tyrants. 
He did not know whether he himself had 
arrived at the age of a mauvais sujet. He 
didnot know, therefore, under what head 
he might be arrested. He thought there 
might be some truth in what he had 
heard—that the right hon. Gentleman 
had made out a list of persons who 
were to be arrested. A friend of his 
who had seen a copy had stated that his 
name appeared in the list. Whether 
that was true or not, he did not know 
and did not care. If it were true that he 
occupied an honourable position in that 
list, he should like to be able when he 
was released to expose the tyranny by 
which he had been arrested. That was 
one of the reasons why a poor man 
should have the opportunity of bringing 
what evidence he could in order to ob- 
tain his discharge if possible. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY was sorry 
that the Government did not accept the 
Amendment. He did not understand 
what serious objection there was to the 
earlier portion, at any rate. He could 
quite well understand that they might 
object to that part regarding the names 
of the men who gave information. Why 
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should the Government object to allow 
a man who was arrested to know for 
what precise offence he had been put 
into prison? If the man knew that he 
was accused of inciting to violence, 
incendiarism, or treasonable speech, or 
something of that kind, he would have 
some chance of clearing himself of an 
unfounded charge; but, as the clause 
stood, he had no means of knowing what 
the precise act was for which he had been 
arrested, and therefore he could not 
prove that he had not done it. The Go- 
vernment must proceed upon one of two 
assumptions—first, that no man would 
be unreasonably or unjustly arrested— 
which assumption he took to be clearly 
absurd—or else they must intend to deal 
out a very peculiar sort of even-handed 
justice, and treat the innocent and guilty 
alike. He could not understand that 
they seriously intended not to allow a 
man an opportunity of proving his inno- 
cence, and yet, if they refused to give 
him the time and place at which the 
alleged offence was committed, that 
would necessarily be the consequence. 
They knew that under each of the dif- 
ferent Fenian movements men were 
arrested under a mistake, and afterwards 
were able to show that they were not 
the men referred to in the warrants. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Forster) 
shook his head, but he would remind 
him of an important case that occurred 
during the last Fenian movement. Five 
men were arrested and brought to trial, 
charged with the killing of a policeman 
in Manchester. Of those five, two were 
discharged from custody—one man be- 
cause he made it plain that he was not 
present, nor near the place at the time, 
and was not the man that the Govern- 
ment intended to have charged. An- 
other man, who was an American 
citizen, made it clear that he was not 
open to the charge, and he too was 
discharged ; so that out of the five 
men arrested, two were able to prove 
that they were not in any way con- 
cerned in the murder. The effect of 
the yresent Amendment would be to 
allow men the opportunity of showing 
that the precise charge against them was 
not true, and that they did not commit 
the offence alleged. As the clause stood, 
the men would be simply sent to prison. 
There would be ro possibility of their 
being set free. That was one illustration. 
He would give them another. They were 
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not exempt, even the Members of that 
House, from such unfounded charges. 
Did not the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister charge his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) with having made a speech 
and uttered sentiments which he never 
uttered? The Prime Minister, who was 
aman of deeply conscientious feeling, 
had made a mistake, and was it not 
much more probable that mistakes would 
be made by the officials and spies? 
The consequence of leaving the clause 
as it was would be that there would 
spring up an ardour to make charges 
against all manner of people. It was 
impossible that the Chief Secretary 
could himself examine all the cases, and 
even then there might be a percentage 
of cases in which the charges could not 
be sustained. It would be a most unfair 
thing if the warrant did not state on the 
face of it the precise offence for which 
the man was arrested. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that the Chief Se- 
cretary had agreed that the warrant 
should contain a description of the 
offence. But suppose that a man were 
arrested on suspicion of having been 
concerned in an incendiary fire; it 
would be then put in the warrant that 
he was suspected of committing that 
offence. What was the first thing that 
the man would do in such a case as 
that? He would try to find out what 
fire had occurred in his own neighbour- 
hood, where it was likely that he would 
be suspected of being the offender. Sup- 
posing that a fire did occur in the neigh- 
bourhood on the farm of a man who at 
any time had been the employer of the 
accused. The accused must naturally 
conclude that he had been arrested for 
being suspected of the incendiary fire 
which had occurred in that particular 
district. If the particulars which the 
Amendment demanded were inserted in 
the warrant, the man might very likely 
be able to clear himself of the crime; 
but if no particulars of time and place 
were inserted, it was absolutely im- 
possible that he could by any means 
obtain his discharge. The Chief Secre- 
tary, by stating the particular offence 
a man was charged with, would afford 
some clue to enable his friends to dis- 
cover the ground of suspicion against 
him, and if the place where the offence 
was committed, together with the date, 
were mentioned in the warrant, this 
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would be quite sufficient. The man 
himself, and his friends, would be able, 
if necessary, to get up rebutting evi- 
dence. Under these circumstances, he 
thought the Chief Secretary should 
consent at least to this portion of the 
Amendment which required that the 
date and place should be given. He 
could not understand why the right hon. 
Gentleman refused to give this informa- 
tion. It could not be said that by stat- 
ing—‘‘ You are suspected of having been 
concerned in a certain outrage at a cer- 
tain date, and at a certain place,’’ the 
information would enable the man to 
come to a conclusion as to who gave the 
information. The Chief Secretary had 
undertaken to state the nature of the 
offence upon the warrant; and if the 
Bill was to have a Report stage, it 
could not make much difference whether 
these further particulars were added or 
not. 

Mr. M‘Coan rose to address the 
Committee—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I believe the 
hon. Member for Wicklow has already 
spoken. 

Mr. M‘COAN: Yes, Sir; but, as the 
Mover of the Amendment, I wish to 
make a brief explanation. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man can only make an explanation in 
regard to any misunderstanding that 
may have arisen as to his own Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. M‘OOAN said, the explanation 
he wished to make had reference en- 
tirely to the Amendment. It asked that 
a succinct statement of the grounds on 
which the person arrested was held to 
be reasonably suspected, together with 
the name or-names of the person or per- 
sons on whose information such reason- 
able suspicion had been based, should 
be given. Now, the first part of this 
Amendment was met by the right hon. 
Gentleman by saying 

Tut CHAIRMAN: This is not what 
I understand as an explanation. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, in deference to 
the universal feeling of objection which 
seemed to attach to the latter half of the 
Amendment, he would not press it. He 
had himself seen that there was an ob- 
jection to it when he drafted it; but 
he had thought it his duty to ask 
the Committee for as much as he 
could. He would, however, withdraw 
that part, 








Tae CHAIRMAN: The only way in 
which the hon. Member can do that is 
to ask leave to withdraw the whole of 
the Amendment, and then to propose 
again the words he wishes to move. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that was the 
course he wished to take. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. M‘COAN: The Amendment will 
now stand thus— 

“Together with a succinct statement of the 
grounds on which the person arrested has been 
held to be reasonably suspected.”’ 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 11, after the word ‘‘ act,” to 
insert the words “ together with a succinct 
statement of the grounds on which the person 
arrested has been held to be reasonably sus- 
pected.”’—(Mr, M*‘Coan.) 

Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 50; 
Noes 116: Majority 66. (Div. List, 
No. 57.) 


Mr. LEAMY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, section 1, after the 
word ‘‘ county,” to insert— 


‘‘In which these suspects may have been 
arrested under the said warrant usually resided, 
and filed with the said Clerk of the Crown in 
his public office in the said county, and that a 
further copy of such warrant shall, within seven 
days after the execution thereof, be exhibited 
in the office of the said Clerk of the Crown.” 


The object with which he moved this 
Amendment was to give to the relatives 
of persons arrested under the Act greater 
facilities. A copy of the warrant under 
which the arrest had been made was to 
be given by the clause as it at present 
stood ; for it was provided that a copy of 
every warrant under the Act should, 
within seven days of its execution, be 
transmitted to the Clerk of the Crown 
for the county of the City of Dublin, and 
be filed by him in his public office in 
that City. He was of opinion that a copy 
of the warrant should also be kept in 
the office of the Clerk of the Crown for 
the district in which the man usually 
resided. It was even more desirable 
that a copy of the warrant should be 
filed in the county in which the man 
usually resided, than in the county in 
which he was arrested. It was well 
known that many of the persons who 
might be arrested under the Act would 
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be very poor people. Their families, 
however, would be living in the place 
where they usually resided, and would 
be able to give some account of their 
actions. Consequently, if a copy were 
filed in the county where the man had 
just been living, it was perfectly possible 
that a poor man, who might have gone 
to the North of Ireland a short time 
before he was arrested, would be able, 
through his relatives in the South, to 
show what he had really been doing; 
whereas, under the Bill as it stood, the 
relatives in the South would have no 
means of knowing what had become of 
him at all. He thought the Chief Secre- 
tary might easily accept this Amendment, 
which only went to the extent of requir- 
ing that a second copy of the warrant 
should be filed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, sub-section (1), line 12, after the 
word “county,” to insert “in which these 
suspects may have been arrested under the said 
warrant usually resided, and filed with the said 
Clerk of the Crown in his public office in the 
said county, and that a further copy of such 
warrant shall, within seven days after the 
execution thereof, be exhibited in the office of 
the said Clerk of the Crown.’’—(Mr Leamy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have no 
objection to the principle of this 
Amendment. The clause requires that 
a copy of every warrant under the Act 
shall be filed by the Clerk of the Crown 
for the county of Dublin. Now, we 
could not undertake to find out the usual 
residence of a man who is wandering 
about the country. I think the hon. 
Member’s object would be secured by 
taking care that the notice of the arrest 
should be lodged at the place where he 
was residing at the time of that arrest. 
Even if he came from another part of 
the country, his friends would know the 
place where he was residing. If the 
hon. Member likes to put the Amend- 
ment in those words, I have no objection 
to it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it did not seem to 
him that what the¢ight hon. Gentleman 
proposed was sufficient, and for this 
reason—the person arrested might be 
away from the place where he usually 
resided by 50, 60, or 100 miles. Ifa 
man were arrested in the county of Cork, 
it would be no satisfaction for his rela- 
tives to have a notice filed in the county 
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of Cork, when his usual residence might 
be in Belfast, in the North of Ireland, 
He could not see upon what ground the 
right hon. Gentleman raised an ob- 
jection to the Amendment as it was pro- 
posed. Of course, when a man was 
arrested, the first thing he would be 
asked was his name, and then his place of 
abode, and if there was any difficulty in 
the matter, it would be very easy to put 
the post-office in motion. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary appeared 
to be so suspicious in regard to any pro- 
position that came from that side of the 
House that, however reasonable it was, 
he declined to accept it as it was pro- 
posed. There did not seem to be any 
great mystery about this matter. All 
that was wanted was that the relatives 
of the persons arrested should have some 
little notice of what had taken place. 
For his own part, he was prepared to 
divide upon the Motion, because he be- 
lieved that the proposition was a reason- 
able one, and that the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman was most un- 
reasonable. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN remarked, 
that, as he understood his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Leamy), there would be no very 
wide difference in substance between 
his hon. Friends and the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would make it ‘‘ the present or last 
known place of residence.” He (Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan) saw the reasonableness 
of what the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had said—namely, that it would put 
upon the Government the duty of hunt- 
ing up what really was the residence of 
a man who might be wandering about. 
On the other hand, the Committee might 
reasonably weigh what was suggested 
by the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar), that a man might be arrested 
for addressing a meeting in the county 
of Antrim who was well known to be a 
resident of the city of Cork. It was in 
Cork, therefore, that a copy of the 
warrant should be filed, and not in the 
county of Antrim. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think I can 
meet that objection. I will substitute 
the words “in the last known place of 
abode of the person arrested.” 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. Leamy) is not 
in his place to say whether he accepts 
the Amendment proposed upon his 
Amendment. 
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Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: My hon. 
Friend asked me to make the suggestion 
with the intention of accepting it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Then I would 
propose to amend the Amendment in the 
form I have stated. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out the words ‘in which those 
suspects may have been arrested under the said 
warrant usually resided,”’ in order to insert the 
words “in the county which was the last known 
place of abode of the person arrested.”’—( Mr. 
W. E. Forster.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the said pro- 
posed Amendment,”’ put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘in the 
county which was the last known place 
of abode of the person arrested,’ be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Further Question, ‘‘ That the Amend- 
ment, as amended, be there inserted,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. LEAMY moved, in page 2, at 
the end of sub-section (1), after the 
word ‘‘ City,” to insert these words— 

‘¢ And such Clerk of the Crown shall furnish 
a true copy of the warrant, certified under his 
hand to be a true copy, on the demand of any 
relative of the person arrested, or his solicitor.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 13, sub-section 1, after th® 
word ‘City,’ to insert these words : “ And suck 
Clerk of the Crown shall furnish a true copy of 
the warrant, certified under his hand to be a 
true copy, on the demand of any relative of the 
person arrested, or his solicitor.”’—(Ifr. Leamy.} 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY rose to 


move an Amendment, when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY resumed, 
and moved as an Amendment, in page 
2, line 14, leave out sub-section (2), and 
insert— 

i.“ The warrant shall be in the form of No. 
( ) in the Schedule to this Act annexed, or 
to the like effect.” 

In order to explain the Amendment, it 
was necessary to go back for a few 
moments to the discussion which took 
place in the Committee the other day. 





The Ist clause of the Bill provided that 
the warrant of the Lord Lieutenant 
under which a man might be arrested— 

‘* Should be conclusive evidence of all matters 
contained therein, and of the jurisdiction to issue 
and execute such warrant, and of the legality 
of the arrest and detention of the person men- 
tioned in such warrant.” 


This very important discussion arose as 
to the words “shall be conclusive evi- 
dence of all matters therein contained ;” 
and the impression of a great many 
Members of the highest authority in the 
law was that the meaning of these words 
was to declare that a warrant stating 
that a man had been arrested for any 
particular offence would actually amount 
to conclusive evidence of his having 
committed the offence on the suspicion 
of which he was arrested, and that the 
effect of the warrant might be to brand 
a man with having committed an offence 
which he never had committed; nor 
could he, at any time afterwards, clear 
his character, owing to the statement 
contained in the warrant. The warrant 
itself would be held to be conclusive, 
and to contain the evidence of the man’s 
guilt. On the other hand, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and other Mem- 
bers of the Government, pointed out 
that this was not the intention or mean- 
ing of the words; but that the meaning 
of the words “ conclusive of all matters 
therein contained ’’ was that they were 
conclusive evidence that the man had 
been reasonably suspected, and arrested 
on that reasonable suspicion. Even 
this definition declared that the man, 
at least, had been reasonably suspected 
of some particular crime ; and through- 
out his whole life, however innocent he 
might have been, there it would remain 
as conclusive evidence that the Lord 
Lieutenant had reasonable grounds for 
suspecting him of being a criminal. 
Such a suspicion might most seriously 
affect a man’s future career. It was 
then suggested by the Government that 
the words ‘“‘for the purposes of this 
Act”? should be inserted. This meant 
that the warrant should be conclusive 
evidence of all matters therein contained 
“ for the purposes of the Act ;” in other 
words, for the purpose of establishing 
the legality of the jurisdiction under 
which the man was arrested, but not 
conclusive evidence that he was guilty of 
the crime charged against him. This 
seemed reasonable enough, until they 
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came to consider another clause. of the 
Bill, by which it was declared that— 


“The Lord Lieutenant, by and with the 
advice of the Privy Council in Ireland, may, 
from time to time, make, and when made, revoke 
and alter, an order prescribing the form of 
warrants for the purposes of this Act, and any 
form so prescribed shall, when issued, be valid 
in law.” 


By this clause the Lord Lieutenant might 
introduce any other form of warrant he 
pleased, and the kind of check imposed 
on the warrant by the words of the first 
clause would be of no value whatever. 
There was no reason to suppose it likely 
or probable, but it was not impossible, 
that the Lord Lieutenant might actually 
invent a prescribed form of warrant 
which would not only contain an alle- 
gation of reasonable suspicion, but 
which would also actually contain an 
allegation of the man’s guilt. The Lord 
Lieutenant might prescribe a form of 
warrant stating that a man had been 
arrested because he had been guilty of 
incendiarism, or an attempt to murder, 
or inciting to violence, or any other of 
the various crimesto which the Act would 
apply. Although it was not likely that 
the Lord Lieutenant would do this, there 
was no guarantee that he might not do 
it. The clause, as it now stood, left any 
man arrested under the Act actually at 
the mercy of the Lord Lieutenant and his 
Advisers, and at the mercy of any form 
of warrant the Lord Lieutenant might 
choose at any moment to devise. It was 
quite possible that circumstances might 
arise to induce the Lord Lieutenant to 
think that he was acting wisely in com- 
pletely altering the form of warrant, 
so as to makeit altogether different from 
anything provided in the Act. At all 
events, this was a serious danger. He 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy), therefore, pro- 
posed the present Amendment, the effect 
of which was to provide that the Com- 
mittee itself should prescribe a definite 
form of warrant for the Lord Lieutenant. 
That was, if he were not mistaken, the 
course taken under the Westmeath Act, 
and he thought it would get over all the 
difficulty and danger. The Committee 
itself could draw up a form of warrant 
comprehensive enough to cover any ob- 
ject the Chief Secretary and the Govern- 
ment had in this legislation, but so 
shaped that it should not be open to 
mischievous application. That was the 
whole scope of the Amendment, and he 
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hoped that the Committee would see that 
it was one of real importance and consi- 
derable moment. It was more than pro- 
bable that many men who would be 
arrested in Ireland under this Act would 
be entirely innocent of the charges made 
against them. The adoption of this 
Amendment would prevent possible 
accidents, and take away an unnecessary 
power. It could not fetter or hamper 
the Lord Lieutenant or the Government 
in doing anything they had a fair right 
to do, and it would leave the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in thefull possession of the power 
they desired to possess under the Act. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: DoTI understand 
that the hon. Member for Longford 
desires to introduce as part of his 
Amendment, a Schedule which does not 
at present appear in the Bill? If that 
be the case, it would be impossible to 
move his Amendment. Butif he accept 
the Schedule proposed in the name of 
Mr. M‘Coan, his Amendment would be 
in Order. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: Yes. If 
I may do so. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, to leave out from the words 
Lord Lieutenant,’’ in line 14, to the word 
“law,” in line 18, inclusive, and insert the 
words, ‘‘ The warrant shall be in the form in 
the Schedule to this Act annexed, or to the 
like effect.’’—(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) did the Government no more 
than justice, when he said he was per- 
fectly sure that the Government had 
no desire except to carry out the 
objects of the Bill; nevertheless, the 
hon. Member implied that the Lord 
Lieutenant might prescribe a warrant 
in any form he pleased without 
having regard to the object of the Bill. 
To a certain extent this was a reflection 
on a Nobleman of high character; it 
also applied to his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
was quite sure, from the tgne of mode- 
ration in which the hon. Member for 
Longford always spoke in that House, 
that he had no intention to make such 
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dear, no!] That being so, the question 
remained, what was to be the form of 
warrant? It could not be a warrant 
according to a Schedule that was per- 
fectly blank. He would endeavour to 
point out to the Committee that the 
matter was already settled. The war- 
rant could only be a warrant under the 
Act, and must conform to what the Act 
required; and it must go further, and 
conform to the clause the Committee 
had already passed. For instance, it 
must declare the person to have been 
reasonably suspected of a crime speci- 
fied by the Act. It must also declare 
that the offence was committed in a 
prescribed district. Then it must be 
one or other of the general classes of 
crime mentioned in the clause—namely, 
those connected with treason, or those 
connected with an act of violence or in- 
timidation. All those details must ap- 
pear in the warrant. The clause recited 
that, in every warrant whereby a person 
was declared to be reasonably suspected 
of having committed any crime, the 
warrant should state the nature and 
character of such crime. The Com- 
mittee, having passed that clause, could 
not go back and require the warrant to 
state something more. So far, the Com- 
mittee had prescribed everything except 
the mere form of the warrant issued by 
the Lord Lieutenant, by and with the 
advice of the Privy Council. So much 
for the warrant. Secondly, as to the 
effect. The hon. Member for Longford 
said that the warrant would afford con- 
clusive evidence that the person charged 
had been guilty of the crime of which 
he was accused, even if that charge 
amounted to murder; but the Com- 
mittee had already, in the 18th line of 
the lst sub-section, inserted, after the 
word “ shall,” certain words which pro- 
vided that the warrant should only be 
conclusive evidence for the purposes of 
the Act; and for the purposes of the 
Act only could it be produced in evi- 
dence. The result, Sensing of em- 
powering the Lord Lieutenant to make 
an order from time to time, prescribing 
the form of warrant for the purposes of 
the Act, would only be the issue of 
warrants that were to be conclusive of 
nothing more than that the person was 
, reasonably suspected. 
Mr. FINIGAN had expected, from 
the opening sentences of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that he was about 
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to concede the principle of the Amend- 
ment moyed by the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. M‘Carthy); but when he 
came to examine the very different line 
of argument afterwards followed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, he found 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
took very good care to wind up in a 
manner as hostile as possible to the 
Amendment. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that if they looked to 
the previous part of the Bill they would 
find that the Lord Lieutenant was au- 
thorized to issue his warrants on reason- 
able suspicion, and that it only referred 
to the crime of high treason and acts of 
violence and intimidation. Now, first of 
all, with regard to acts of treason. Not 
only was the crime of treason and 
treason-felony included, but they had 
the unstatutory, the unknown, and the 
unjust offence laid down of treasonable 
practices. Such offences were nowhere 
defined. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man told them, further, that the Com- 
mittee could not go beyond that clause, 
and that the whole matter was now 
complete; but if the whole power given 
to the Lord Lieutenant was complete 
under the 1st clause, why should they, 
in this subsequent clause, permit the 
Lord Lieutenant to alter or vary, or 
even revoke, the warrant. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had stated that 
which was legally correct they ought 
to abide by the Ist clause; but im- 
mediately afterwards he told the Com- 
mittee that the Government were de- 
sirous of giving to the Lord Lieutenant 
the power of changing the form of 
warrant as he liked. He (Mr. Finigan) 
urged that that House was alone 
responsible for the government of 
Ireland; and the Committee should 
insist that the arbitrary power of 
the Lord Lieutenant in this respect 
should be definitely laid down and 
prescribed. They might agree to trust 
the Lord Lieutenant personally ; but 
they were quite aware that it would not 
always be the Lord Lieutenant who 
would draw up these warrants. He be- 
lieved that most warrants were upon 
a printed form, and were merely formal 
documents which required filling up, and 
they would be filled up, not by the Lord 
Lieutenant, but by subsidiary officers ; 
and if the Bill was carried out in an 
acrimonious spirit, they might be filled 
up in a way that would be altogether 
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antagonistic to the interest of the pri- 
soners. If the Lord Lieutenant was 
authorized to issue an order in the way 
in which that clause was drawn up, he 
would be able to accept any kind of 
warrant which might be prepared by 
any officer serving under him. That 
was asking for something more than a 
mere measure of prevention and justice. 
Why should not the Government be just 
to those whom they were about to pre- 
vent from committing crime, and say 
that all over Ireland there should be 
one particular form of warrant, and that 
particular form of warrant should not 
be altered according to the whim, or 
according to the exigencies of the Go- 
vernment, or according to the political 
necessities which might happen to in- 
fluence the Lord Lieutenant and those 
who surround him. If they looked at 
the proposed Schedule, they would find 
the warrant was based on the principles 
laid down by the Government. It did 
not even give time and place, for which 
so many hon. Members had contended ; 
but was a plain, simple, straightforward 
document. He failed to see why the 
Lord Lieutenant should be empowered 
to alter it, just as his convenience or 
political ideas might suggest to him. 
The words of the warrant were— 


‘* Whereas has been deemed by 
the Lord Lieutenant to be reasonably sus- 
pected of , this warrant under the said 
Act commands the said to be arrested 
in any part of Ireland and detained during the 
continuance of the Act unless discharged by 
order of the Lord Lieutenant or Privy 
Council.” 


That was a very plain statement of fact, 
without giving either time or place. 
Therefore, he thought the Government 
should be content with that strict and 
legal form of warrant and not depart 
from the spirit of the law which, in this 
country, and nominally in Ireland, was 
maintained and preserved in the interests 
of peace and order, and in the interest 
of justice. To object to this Schedule 
was to object to what was perfectly 
legal and only right; but to ask that 
the Lord Lieutenant should be intrusted 
with power to alter the form of warrant 
was to demand something which the 
Committee had no ground for granting. 
Therefore, he hoped until some better 
case was made out bythe Law Officers of 
the Crown for Ireland, or the Chief 
Secretary, that the Committee would 
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insist upcn the Amendment being car- 
ried to a division, in order to show that 
Her Majesty’s Government was not 
acting in the direction of protection ; 
but that it was endeavouring to muddle 
everything connected with Ireland, and 
to place it within the personal and arbi- 
trary power of a single individual. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN pointed out 
to the Committee that power to the Lord 
Lieutenant to frame, from time to time, 
warrants in any shape had never, as he 
believed, been before conceded by Par- 
liament. It was very novel that in a 
case like the present the Committee 
should be engaged in removing the 
Constitutional safeguards of citizens. 
Now, there could be no difficulty 
for the Law Officers of the Crown in 
drawing up a form of warrant to be 
scheduled with the Bill. That was a 
subject which, as the Chief Secretary 
had already told them, had engaged his 
attention for some time past. Secondly, 
the difficulty of the case could not be 
new to the Law Officers of the Crown 
for Ireland; and it would be a gross re- 
flection upon their competency to say it 
would take them three hours to draw up 
a form of warrant to meet all the cases 
under the Bill. Therefore, there could 
be no valid ground for refusing this on 
the pretext that there was not sufficient 
time to frame such warrant, and there 
must be some other excuse for not 
putting the form of warrant into the 
Bill. No one could know what form 
might from time to time be adopted, nor 
what motives, what incitement, nor what 
idea of necessity influenced the Lord 
Lieutenant in this matter. They could 
not trust to the idea of necessity which 
would ‘exist in the mind of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and he submitted it was 
only a reasonable course to put the form 
of warrant in the Schedule of the Bill. 
The Solicitor General for Ireland was 
well-known to be capable and com- 
petent to draft a form of warrant in 
half-an-hour ; and if he would not do it 
there must be some reason, not neces- 
sarily weak or corrupt, which the Com- 
mittee ought to be allowed to canvass. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, the re- 
quest to have the warrant drawn up and 
inserted in the Schedule was in accord- 
ance with the precedent of the West- 
meath Act, in the Schedule of which, as 
hon. Members were aware, the warrant 
was embodied. That warrant named 
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the person, residence, and crime im- 
puted; and, in addition, it gave the 
authority under which the arrest was 
made. Above all, it gave the name of 
the prison in which the person was to be 
confined. To this latter information he 
attached the greatest importance. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : It is 
already stated in what prison the person 
would be confined. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR thanked the 
hon. and learned Gentleman for satis- 
fying him upon that point, and thought, 
as they were so far agreed, he should 
introduce some form of warrant into 
the Schedule, for the framing of which, 
in as short a time as possible, he 
should be happy to lend his assistance. 

Mr. BIGGAR observed that, where 
information could be conveniently be 
given in Acts of Parliament, it was 
better that it should be given, rather 
than that the matter should be left to 
chance and future arrangement. He 
was at a loss to understand why the Go- 
vernment should not draw up a warrant 
and schedule it with the Bill. 

Mr. CALLAN said, if a warrant 
similar in form to that specified in the 
Westmeath Act were scheduled with 
the Bill it would show that the warrant 
should be made out, giving time and 
place. He could not see why the Go- 
vernment were so persistent in declining 
to frame a warrant. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 114; 
Noes 39: Majority 75. — (Div. List, 
No. 58.) 


Mr. GRAY said, the words of the 
Amendment he was about to move had 
been taken literally from the Suspen- 
sion of Habeas Corpus Act, 1822. He 
was unable to say why they had been 
omitted in the Acts passed since that 
time; but he submitted that words in 
every sense similar should be included 
in the Act now before the Committee. 
Since the passing of the Act to which he 
had referred, many things had occurred 
which could be construed as invelving 
the ancient rights and privileges of Par- 
liament; and it might be said that, in- 
asmuch as so many of those rights had 
disappeared, it made very little difference 
to Parliament whether one more of its 
ancient rights and privileges was taken 





away or not. He believed there were 
many hon. Members sitting on that side 
of the House who attached very little 
importance to the proposal he was about 
to submit to the Committee; in fact, 
some of them thought so strongly upon 
the subject that he had some hesitation 
in proposing his Amendment. Were he 
one of the Members of the Land League, 
against which this Bill was aimed, he 
would not do so. But as he did not 
belong to that organization, he did not 
see why, as a Member of the House, he 
should take a step for the preservation 
of its ancient privileges. It was only 
during the sitting of Parliament that 
Members could be protected from im- 
prisonment under ordinary process of 
law, which could not take place except 
permission of the House was previously 
granted for their arrest. He was not at 
all sanguine that, in the present temper 
of hon. Members, they would attach any 
particular importance to their ancdient 
rights and privileges; nevertheless, he 
desired to bring before the Committee 
the fact that, in every suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act down to 1822, the 
wording of his Amendment was inserted. 
He had taken it, without any change 
whatever, from a former Act, and thought 
it incumbent on the Government to show 
why it had been omitted from the pre- 
sent Bill. At the same time, if no suffi- 
cient reason was forthcoming, he con- 
tended that the proposed clause should 
be inserted in the Bill, in order to pro- 
tect Members of the highest Court of 
the Realm in the execution of their duties. 
If the Amendment was not adopted, any 
Member of Parliament resident in Ire- 
land, during two Sessions, could be 
arrested and imprisoned. The Govern- 
ment might urge them to trust to the 
Chief Secretary to discharge his duty 
with a due sense of his responsibility, 
and not to imprison any of his brother 
Members on suspicion; and if hon. Mem- 
bers thought that that was a sufficient 
guarantee, they would, of course, vote 
against the Amendment; but the Billin- 
volved an abrogation of the ancient rights 
of Members of Parliament, which should 
not be adopted without careful considera- 
tion. He should propose the Amend- 
ment; and he trusted that, if it was to 
be rejected, some of the authorities in 
the House on Constitutional liberty and 
precedents would give their reasons for 
the violation of an ancient and honour- 
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able precedent, which ought not to be 
deviated from without good cause being 
shown. He did not say that the indi- 
vidual Member who offended should be 
considered, but the honour of the House 
itself; and the proper procedure would 
be, in such a case as the imprisonment 
of one of its Members, to obtain the 
sanction of the House. That was the 
feeling of the House in times past, and 
that should still be the feeling. It was 
due to Members themselves, and to their 
constituents, that Members should have 
the same protection as they had had in 
the past. He objected to his liberty 
being in the hands even of one for whom 
he had respect, as he had for the Chief 
Secretary. It was possible that many 
of his brother Members might oppose 
the Amendment from a feeling that they 
should take the risk of whatever might 
be imposed on the constituencies; but 
he held that they should endeavour to 
preserve their representative rights ; for 
they were not there in their private 
capacity, but to perform public duties. 
He would conclude by moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 18, after the word ‘“law,”’’ to 
insert, as a new sub-section, the words, ‘ Pro- 
vided always, and be it enacted, That nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to extend to in- 
validate the ancient rights and privileges of 
Parliament, or to the imprisoning or detaining 
of any Member of either House of Parliament, 
during the sitting of such Parliament, until 
the matter of which he stands suspected be first 
communicated to the House of which he is a 
Member, and the consent of the said House 
obtained for his commitment or detention.’’— 
(Mr. Gray.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
had put very early on the Paper a similar 
Amendment ; but the hon. Member who 
had just spoken had trumped his card. 
He did not wish to embarrass the Go- 
vernment in any way; but he believed 
there was not a Member of that side of 
the House who was not pained at being 
obliged to curtail the liberties of some of 
their fellow-subjects. It had been ar- 
gued that it was not the part of a Liberal 
Government to curtail liberty ; but while 
they would not curtail liberty they would 
curtail licence. The reason why he pro- 
posed to movea similar Amendment was 
that he found that there was in every 
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such Act of Parliament for limiting the 
liberties of the Irish people a clause in 
the terms of the proposed Amendment. 
It was inserted in every Act from 1800 
to 1805; and again in 1822. It was 
certainly left out of the Act of 1833 ; 
but that Act was for the establishment 
of martial law, and did not require it. 
The clause was omitted also from the 
Act of 1848; but how that was he did 
not know. That Bill was introduced on 
July 22, 1848, and passed, with only 
one division, in one Sitting. It passed 
through the House of Lords, with only 
one division, at a single Sitting, and it 
received the Royal Assent on the 25th of 
July. Now, as to the privilege of Par- 
liament contained in that clause, he be- 
lieved it was pretty well known that the 
privilege of Parliament did not extend to 
treason, felony, or breach of the peace— 
the offences which, he presumed, were 
most likely to come under the new Act. 
Treason was one of the greatest crimes 
that could be committed against the 
whole of society; and no persons suf- 
fered more from such a crime than the 
class for whom certain Members had 
been loudly talking as their advocates. 
The Act did not propose to protect 
people who had been guilty of such a 
crime ; but it seemed to him to be in the 
highest degree desirable— apart from 
the question as to whether hon. Mem- 
bers were likely to be arrested under 
the Act — that Parliament should know 
the cause of the arrest of one of its 
Members. Furthermore, he deemed it 
highly desirable that Parliament itself 
should pronounce on the sufficiency of 
the case upon which such hon. Member 
was held responsible for the crime. Par- 
liament had never refused to surrender 
a Member who was guilty of offence 
against the laws of the country; but 
it was expedient, first, that the arrest 
should be communicated to Parliament, 
and then Parliament should be invited 
to pronounce jndgment; and he ventured 
to think that it would be very valuable 
for the discipline of the House if Mem- 
bers were brought very much more 
within the judgment of the House. For 
these reasons he supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O'DONNELL did not feel much 
enthusiasm on behalf of the Amend- 
ment; for, as the Committee had re- 
fused to grant to the families of sus- 
pects arrested in Ireland any opportunity 
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of knowing why their liberty was in- 
terfered with, therefore he did not 
know why what had been refused to 
wives and families should be granted to 
Members of Parliament. Of course, the 
ties which united Members to one 
another were very strong; but it would 
be too much, perhaps, to say that they 
were stronger than the ties between a 
man and his wife and children. What- 
ever might be hisattachment tothe House 
of Commons, he should require more than 
the eloquence of Members of the Govern- 
ment to bring him to that point of view. 
He thought it wasquite probable thatthe 
omission of the usual guarantee to Mem- 
bers of Parliament had been quite in- 
tentional ; and the policy, which began 
with the opening of Members’ letters, 
would be continued by taking hold of 
their persons. He was of opinion that 
Members ought to be quite ready to 
run the risks of Ministerial wrath for a 
few months, while the Government were 
in a position to inflict it upon them ; and 
he, therefore, did not feel called upon to 
support the Amendment. At the same 
time, he thought that,in any case, the 
privileges of Members who had shown 
no great love for the privileges of Par- 
liament should be guarded; and if it 
were expedient, he should be prepared 
to move an addition to the Amendment, 
exempting from the operation of the 
Act the Members of the Liberal Party, 
who cared so little about the privileges 
of Parliament. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN desired no con- 
cession or privilege in which his coun- 
trymen could not share; and if he voted 
at all he should vote against the Amend- 
ment. If any disgrace attached to any 
Member who was arrested on suspicion, 
that disgrace would reflect more on the 
Government than on the Member; and 
he regretted that any concession had 
been asked for from that side of the 
House for exempting Members from ar- 
rest any more than their constituents. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot but 
express my sympathy with the spirit 
just expressed by the hon. Member for 
Limerick, who, I think, has shown very 
strong public spirit and personal courage 
in his unwillingness to accept anything 
in the nature of favour or privilege, or 
to enjoy advantages which cannot be en- 
joyed by the bulk of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in Ireland. Not only is that very 
creditable to the feelings of the hon. 





Member, but it seems to me to indicate 
the principle upon which we ought to 
proceed in this matter. I shall care- 
fully avoid arguing this point as if it 
were more than it is—an interesting 
point of Constitutional history and prin- 
ciple. I shall not discuss it on either 
side with reference to the possibility or 
impossibility of its having any practical 
bearing on the present juncture, for I 
think it ought to be argued simply as a 
Constitutional point. I look at the matter 
simply as it stands. There appears to be 
@ presumption in favour of the accuracy 
of the recital of these Acts; but yet I 
am very much inclined to question it. 
What is the recital in the Amendment? 
Nothing in this Act shall apply to in- 
validate the ancient rights and privileges 
of Members of Parliament during the 
Sitting of Parliament as to the imprison- 
ment or detaining of any Member of 
either House of Parliament during the 
Sitting of such Parliament. That appears 
to imply that there are some ancient 
rights and privileges of Parliament which 
extend to preventing the imprisonment 
or detaining of any Member of either 
House during the Session, whatever 
may be the cause of such imprisonment. 
Now, here it is important to notice a 
most material and vital distinction. 
There is no such ancient right and 
privilege with respect to criminal of- 
fences. Whether that be too wide a 
word or not I do not know; but, at 
any rate, Chief Justice Blackstone, after 
reciting that the privileges of Parlia- 
ment do not extend to treason, felony, 
or breach of the peace, says a case of 
writing and publishing seditious libels 
has been resolved by both Houses of 
Parliament not to be entitled to privi- 
lege, and that Members of Parliament 
are liable for every indictable offence. 
In 1848 and in 1852 we find that the 
privilege of freedom from arrest was 
maintained by this House only in such 
cases as were not treason, felony, or 
breach of the peace; and it is a safe 
assertion, resting on the authority of 
Sir Erskine May, that the privilege of 
freedom from arrest has always been 
limited to civil cases, and has not been 
allowed to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of Criminal Law. That is the 
general principle of the Constitution ; 
and I take leave to observe that the 
hon. Gentleman who has moved this 
Amendment has not approached the 
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question from the right point of view. 
He has appeared to think that this 


clause would exempt him from the | 


burden of proof, and that, because it 
appeared in other Acts, the burden of 
proof rested with those who proposed 
to omit it. Now, those Acts were Acts 
within a certain period; but other Acts 
have excluded the clause, and there is 
no reason in the world, if we look at 
the question on general principles, why 
I should not invert the argument of the 
hon. Gentleman. I do invert it; and I 
maintain that the whole burden of proof 
lies with him. This is an attempt to 
set up special privilege on behalf of 
Members of Parliament. The general 
principle does not extend to any but 
civil cases; for more than a score of 
years this clause has not been in the 
Acts passed within that period, and it 
therefore appears to me that we have 
admitted a general principle which is 
adverse to such a special privilege. The 
whole course of our legislation, of late 
years, has been towards abridging the 
personal privilege of Members of Par- 
liament. Such personal privileges have 
been at all times abridged, and justly 
so. They are regarded jealously by the 
general public opinion of the country, 
and it appears to me that it would 
require a very strong practical reason 
to warrant our inventing a new privilege, 
or setting up afresh any old privilege, 
the claim to which has been discontinned. 
This does not rest on the ancient and re- 
spectable foundation of an established 
privilege of Parliament. The privilege 
of Parliament touches no such subject- 


matter; but only amounts to this—that | 


you have certain precedents by Acts in 
which the enactment might be justified. 
Now, let us look at the case of enact- 
ments. I do not know how far they go 
back ; I do not think it is necessary for 
me to find any special argument on their 
behalf. It is only within recent times 
that Members of this House have learned 
torespect the general principles of liberty 
and justice in their dealings with one 
another. I do not claim that as a merit 
to ourselves individually; it is only a 
sign of the progress of popular and Con- 
stitutional principles ; and the most free 
and familiar illustration of the proposi- 
tion that can be given is the old practice 
when the seats of Members of Parlia- 
ment were habitually and notoriously 
voted upon by the House, not according 
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| to the merits of the case, but purely and 
simply for Party purposes. When we 
consider the corruption and intimidation 
that were brought to bear on individual 
Members in olden times, especially by 
Governments, it might be excusable, if 
not warrantable, to take precautions 
against this particular method of pro- 
ceeding, and against laying hands, 
through the medium of Acts for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
on Members of Parliament for the pur- 
pose of weakening the opposite Party. 
That is, to a great extent, conjectural ; 
but I am not prepared to allow that 
any legitimate authority belongs to 
these precedents. They are limited to 
a time to which none of us, I believe 
—I do not think even Conservative 
Members—would be disposed to refer 
—namely, the period between 1800 and 
1822 which was distinctly a period of 
re-action. I do not think Gentlemen on 
that side of the House, any more than 
Gentlemen on this side, would be in- 
clined to refer to that period as one 
from which we could draw precedents 
and claim authority for them. In pro- 
gress of time, and in reference to, and 
in strict conformity with, what this 
House had done in other particulars, 
the practice has been dropped. We have 
the Act of 1848 for suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act, from which the 
clause was omitted. It might be pos- 
sible, perhaps, to establish a personal 
reason for that; but we have other 
cases—the Act of 1866 and the Act of 
1871—in neither of which was the clause 
inserted. So that the present practice 
and the practice since 1822 is against 
the insertion of the clause. I condemn 
it on its merits; and I also plead that 
the authority of the last 60 years, which 
for us is a great deal better than the 
preceding 20 years, is adverse to the 
j clause. I may likewise observe that, 
though I conceive that the reasons I have 
cited are sufficient reasons for voting 
against the clause, very great incon- 
venience would arise from the practice. 
A Member of Parliament, though he 
could not be arrested without the leave 
of the House during the Session of Par- 
liament, might be arrested during the 
Recess, and having been arrested dur- 
ing the Recess, and confined forthe whole 
of the Recess, he would have to be re- 
jleased on the meeting of Parliament 
| until the judgment of Parliament could 




















be taken on the case. It does not seem 
to me that that would be a very satis- 
factory arrangement. But what is 
then tohappen? The matter is then to 
be communicated to the House of which 
he is a Member, and the consent of the 
said House obtained for his commitment 
or detention. Thatis to say, on high 
special grounds, we are passing by the 
general system of our law and creat- 
ing a high Executive responsibility ; we 
are providing that in cases of Members 
of Parliament that responsibility is to 
be carried over to the two Houses of 
Parliament respectively. I appeal to 
hon. Members whether it is fit or be- 
coming, or convenient, that this House 
should assume that responsibility and 
make itself the judge, in a particular 
case, ot the reasonableness of a suspicion 
which might be entertained of a par- 
ticular person. This is directly the re- 
verse of our Constitutional arrangement. 
The Constitutional arrangement is 
[An hon. Member: Anything you like. 
Anything Llike! That is not my argu- 
ment; and I should be obliged to the 
hon. Gentleman to use his own argu- 
ment himself, and not put it upon me. 
The arrangement of our Constitution is 
this—Executive arrangements devolve 
on the Executive Government, and when 
that power has been abused this House 
exists as the great Constitutional inquest 
of the nation to which an appeal may be 
made, and atrial of the conduct of the 
Executive Government be obtained. But 
now we are proposing that in the case 
of a brother Member the Executive re- 
sponsibility shall be carried over to the 
Legislature, and that there shall be no 
appeal. Thatis entirely opposed to the 
spirit of the Constitution. I admit that 
great interest attaches to the question ; 
but I hope the Committee will decline to 
accede to the Amendment. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he entirely 
agreed with the contention of the Prime 
Minister as far as it went. He thought 
that it was unfair in principle and in- 
convenient in practice to give Members 
of Parliament any privileges that their 
constituents did not enjoy ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had entirely overlooked 
the force of the contention of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Gray). The Prime Minister held that 





a Member who was charged with treason 
or with treasonable practices should be 
arrested without the consent of the 
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House, just as any ordinary citizen would 
be. With that contention he was in 
entire accord. It would be absurd to 
suppose that a Member of Parliament 
should be free from the responsibilities 
of any criminal act on his part; but 
that was not the point at issue. This 
Bill empowered the Lord Lieutenant 
and his Chief Secretary to arrest persons 
for other offences than high treason or 
treasonable practices. It also empowered 
them to arrest persons not on a charge, 
but on mere suspicion, and there lay the 
difference. What the hon. Member for 
Carlow objected to was giving the Irish 
authorities power to arrest a Member ~ 
of Parliament on suspicion, throw him 
into prison for 18 months, and never 
bring a charge against him. If any of 
the Irish Members bad been guilty of 
treasonable practices, let the charge be 
preferred against them, and let them be 
brought to trial at once. There was no 
desire on their part to shrink from the 
full responsibility of their actions. What 
they objected to, and objected to with 
reason, was that they should be placed 
in gaol fur a year and a-half upon the 
whispered suspicion of a police spy. It 
was a fact known to many hon. Gentle- 
men in that House that the movements 
of the Irish Members were watched day 
and night. Detectives hung about their 
residences, followed them to the House of 
Commons, and were, at that moment, to 
be seen in the Lobby. That was not 
only wrong, but extremely offensive. 
What the Government out to do, if they 
believed those hon. Gentlemen to be 
guilty of any offence, was to arrest and 
try them, and thus free them from this 
surveillance. If they were not supposed 
to be guilty of any offence, they should 
not be subjected to the indignity of hav- 
ing policemen following at their heels. 
But the point he wished to put before 
the House was this—No one objected to 
a Member being accused of treason or 
treasonable practices. 1fthe Government 
thought they had a case against him, 
they should arrest him and have him 
tried. What they objected to was that 
a Member of Parliament, or, indeed, 
anyone, should be arrested upon mere 
suspicion, and that suspicion based upon 
the doubtful and often perjured evidence 
of informers. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
could not regret that the present Amend- 
ment was before the Committee, espe- 
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cially as it had been endorsed by so high 
an authority and so respected a student 
of Constitutional history as the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers). He had not the good fortune 
to be politically in accordance with him ; 
but opinions expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber on such a question must not be likely 
to command the attention of the House. 
The matter, having been brought forward 
and supported by that hon. Member, 
ought not to be discussed in the hasty 
manner which the Prime Minister had 
suggested. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister said that the Amend- 
ment would confer, directly or indirectly, 
a new privilege upon Members of Par- 
liament; but, as he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) read it, it would do nothing 
of the kind. It said that nothing should 
be construed to extend or invalidate the 
ancient rights and privileges of hon. 
Members. Those rights, as laid down 
by Blackstone, would not confer an 
immunity upon a Member who was 
guilty of a breach of the peace. He 
should be in the recollection of the 
Committee when he said that there 
had been arrests made by Courts of 
Justice within the last few years which 
had been communicated to Parliament. 
The late Mr. Whalley, a respected Mem- 
ber of that House, was arrested under a 
warrant and committed for contempt of 
Court. He understood that that Amend- 
ment only proposed to defend the ancient 
rights and privileges, and provided that 
unless a Member were arrested for treason- 
‘able practices or an indictable offence 
his arrest was to be communicated to 
Parliament. But it was quite possible 
that arrests might take place in Ireland 
which were only on suspicion of having 
committed one of these offences; and it 
was not unnatural that, under the pre- 
sent peculiar circumstances, a desire 
should exist that those arrests should be 
communicated to the House. 
Minister had taken the precedents of 
1866, and more especially that of 1848. 
In the latter case the Member arrested 
might be supposed to have been con- 
nected with treasonable designs; but in 
1866 there was nothing of the kind. 
Now, it was a curious coincidence, that 
in this Parliament there was an extra- 
ordinary state of things. A large num- 
ber of Members were connected with a 
body against which the action of the 
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circumstances, he was not sure that it 
was unreasonable that several hon. Mem- 
bers should wish to have some provision 
in the Bill that if a Member of that 
House and that organization were ar- 
rested, except for treasonable practices 
or an indictable offence, on suspicion, his 
arrest should be communicated to the 
House. The hon. Member for Carlow, 
in moving his Amendment, said that he 
had immense confidence in the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 
He (Lord Randolph Churchill) had not 
that confidence in him. He himself was 
in the habit of going to Ireland, where 
he had a great number of friends whose 
society he valued; and he was not at all 
clear that the affection of the right hon. 
Gentleman was so great that he would 
not be inclined, under any circumstances, 
to suspect him of treasonable practices. 
Sometimes a banquet was given by the 
Constitutional Club in Dublin. Now, if 
he attended such a banquet, he should 
not hesitate to criticize, in as marked a 
manner as possible, the conduct of the 
Chief Secretary ; and he should like to 
have something put into the Bill which 
would place beyond a doubt that, if 
arrested, the fact should be communi- 
cated to the House. The Government 
had already committed several acts of 
an arbitrary nature. Members of that 
House had been dealt with in an arbi- 
trary way ; and he was not sure that the 
same arbitrary proceedings which had 
been inaugurated by the Government in 
that House would not be extended to 
Ireland. He would point out a curious 
coincidence with regard to the arrest of 
Mr. Davitt the other day. He had made 
speeches recently of an extremely violent 
character ; he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that they were seditious. He was 
not arrested until he had made a speech 
in which he directly attacked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. He thought, on 
the whole, that it was not unreasonable 
that arrests of hon. Members should be 
communicated to the House. {‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” from the Treasury Bench.| The 
Prime Minister assented to that. He 
was delighted that the suggested Amend- 
ment was to be accepted. The Amend- 
ment was an important one, as it raised 
a great Constitutional question. He was 
aware, however, that that was about the 
last question likely to be attended to in 
that House. He wished to point out 


Government was directed. Under those | the extraordinary departure from Oon- 
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stitutional practice which the Govern- 
ment had inaugurated. If the Amend- 
ment could be so modified as to make it 
acceptable to the Government, he, for 
one, would be glad to support it. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
think that the noble Lord could not have 
read the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. His whole speech was directed 
to the absolute necessity that existed of 
communicating to this House an arrest 
of one of its Members. This Amend- 
ment has nothing to do with that ques- 
tion. The question was whether antece- 
dent consent of the House should be 
given tothe arrestofa Member. Thatis 
totally and entirely a different thing. I 
could have saved the noble Lord some 
25 minutes of his speech. There is a 
difference between antecedent consent 
and subsequent communication. Any- 
one acquainted with the elements of 
Parliamentary law and Constitutional 
principles must see that, in the very Act 
of 1848 which had been referred to, a 
clause was identical with the one in the 
present Bill. The arrest of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien under that Act was communi- 
cated to the House on the 8th of August. 
I can add nothing to the complete and 
conclusive argument of the Prime Mi- 
nister on this question. The present 
Act is undoubtedly a strong one, which 
deprives every subject of the Queen in 
Ireland of the resort to Courts of Law 
against. arrest upon suspicion. Why 
should the House of Commons reserve to 
its own Members an appeal to the Courts 
of Law, or to this House, against a'similar 
proceeding ? We conceive that it would 
not be wise or prudent so todo. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister has referred to the precedents, 
and in all cases since 1822 the words of 
the clause have stood in their present 
form as regards this matter. I am 
strongly of opinion that, in matters of this 
kind, Members of Parliament must take 
the law as it stands, and cannot claim 
any special privilege which is denied to 
others. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
only rise to say that it appears to me 
that the Home Secretary must have been 
a little taken aback by the lively and 
able speech of my noble Friend (Lord 
Randolph Churchill). The noble Lord 


was only speaking for a quarter of an 
hour, and yet the right hon. Gentleman 
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minutes. It is obvious that the right 
hon. Gentleman was not quite alive to 
the argument of my noble Friend, be- 
cause what I understood from my noble 
Friend was that he was not prepared to 
support this Amendment as it stood; but 
that the matter was not one to be so 
summarily dismissed, as he considered 
it had been by the speech of the Prime 
Minister ; and, at all events, that it was 
desirable and right that we should call 
for some assurance that no arrest or de- 
tention of a Member of that House 
should be permitted without a formal 
communication being made to the House 
for the protection of Members of this 
House. We do not suspect that this 
Government, or, indeed, any Govern- 
ment of modern times, could distort and 
pervert the powers given to it for the 
purpose of preserving law and order for 
political purposes; but it is always de- 
sirable that, in matters of this kind, the 
slightest suspicion should be averted by 
proper legislation. I do not feel that we 
can have any doubt as to the vote to be 
given upon the Amendment. I think 
that the view which has been so tersely 
expressed by the hon. Member for the 
County of Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
would find an echo with all—that there 
should not be protection given to Mem- 
bers of this House which was not to be 
extended to other persons. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I will just 
mention that it is entirely within the 
understanding of the Government, and 
we are perfectly convinced that we can- 
not avoid the usual methods being taken 
of informing the House of the arrest of 
any of its Members. I am confirmed in 
that by what is stated by Sir Erskine 
May, in page 105, of his work on Par- 
liamentary Law. He says there— 


“Thus the House will not allow even the 
sanctuary of its walls to protect a Member from 
the process of the criminal law, Butin all cases 
in which Members are arrested on criminal 
charges, the House must be informed of the 
cause for which they are detained from their 
service in Parliament.”’ 


I have since had an opportunity of con- 
sulting Sir Erskine May; and he says 
that, although it is contrary to our pre- 
sent practice to give special privileges to 
Members, and that the privilege of ob- 
taining consent has existed in some 
Acts, yet there could be no doubt that 
in any kind of case for trial, as well as 
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in the case of arrest on suspicion, the 
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House must be informed of that arrest 
in some way or another, as they were in- 
formed of the arrest of one of its Mem- 
bers in 1848. I have another remark to 
make, which is of a personal nature. 
The noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) made 
an allusion to the arrest of Michael 
Davitt; and he left the impression, 
which; unless he believed it, he would 
not have conveyed—I am sure nobody 
else in this House would, and I do not 
think he would—that the reason of 
Davitt’s arrest was that he had made 
certain remarks about myself. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I did not say that. I said it was a 
curious coincidence. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Com- 
mittee will understand what that means. 
I do not believe that most of the hon. 
Members who sit near the noble Lord 
believe it. I may say that, as I was 
the adviser of the Home Secretary in 
the matter of the arrest of Michael 
Davitt, the one argument which pre- 
vailed most strongly with me against his 
arrest was the fact that he had made 
that attack upon myself. He was ar- 
rested simply from a sense of public 
duty. I should not have thought it 
necessary for my character in the House 
to have made this reply to the insinua- 
tion of the noble Lord; but it was ren- 
dered necessary owing to the use that 
might have been made of it elsewhere. 

Mr. DILLON said he did not rise to 
support the Amendment; but rather to 
make a personal statement. He was 
not quite ready to accept the extraordi- 
nary argument of the Home Secretary in 
answer to the speech of the noble Lord 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), when he 
asked that an arrest of a Member should 
be communicated formally to Parliament 
in order that a debate might be raised. 
The difference lay between the arrest of 
a man ona charge and only on suspicion. 
He rose to make, as he had said, a per- 
sonal remark, as the Home Secretary 
appeared to be in a good humour. He 
wished tosay—he might say that he would 
personally appeal to him—that if he 
considered it necessary to set detectives 
to watch him, he would kindly exempt 
his friends from the same treatment. A 
gentleman had complained to him to-day 
that, in consequence of beingseen talking 
with him (Mr. Dillon), he was followed 
to his house by a detective. One of the 
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Scotland-yard detectives had already 
been stationed in Craven Street, to watch 
over his morals, he supposed. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he should 
not vote on the Amendment, his rea- 
son being that, as he was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Land 
League, it would appear that he was 
voting on a matter.in which he had a 
personal interest. With regard to the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, he did 
not blame him for showing a certain 
amount of warmth in replying to the in- 
sinuation of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). He agreed, however, with 
the noble Lord’s remark thus far—that 
there was no better reason for the arrest 
of Michael Davitt than his having made 
an attack upon the right hon. Gentleman. 

Tne CHAIRMAN: I doubted very 
much whether it was in Order to permit 
reference to this matter at all; but I 
must now decline to allow the subject 
to be further discussed. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
replying to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman; but as the Chairman 
had ruled his remarks out of Order, he 
should not proceed with them. He con- 
fessed he listened with a great deal of 
delight to the speech of the Prime 
Minister—to one of the highest intel- 
lectual treats the House was ever fa- 
voured with—and, whilst he was listen- 
ing to the entrancing speech, he almost 
forgot that the right hon. Gentleman 
was reducing still further the space of 
time still left to the Committee before 
the: introduction of the gagging Reso- 
lution. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not see how 
this bears upon the Amendment before 
the Committee. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he had 
sufficiently indicated what he wished to 
say, therefore he would not go further 
into the matter. He would deal with 
the first statement of the Home Secre- 
tary that the House would be informed 
of the arrest under the Bill of a Member 
of Parliament. According to the Bill 
the Government would be bound to 
lay 


‘“‘ A list of all persons for the time being de- 
tained in prison under this Act, with a statement 
opposite each person’e name of the prison in 
which he is detained for the time being, and of 
the ground stated for his arrest in the warrant 


















under which he is detained” before ‘‘ each 
House of Parliament within the first seven days 
of every month during which Parliament is 
sitting,’’ 

He did not think, therefore, seeing that 
the arrest of a Member would have to 
be communicated in the ordinary way, 
that the Committee had anything to be 
thankful to the right hon. Gentleman 
for. There was a strain of fallacy run- 
ning all through the speech of the Prime 
Minister. No doubt, the tendency of 
recent legislation and practice had been 
to diminish the personal privileges of 
Members of Parliament, which at one 
time had been considerable. In the 
good old times a predecessor of his, 
fearing arrest for debt on land, had 
been obliged to address his constituents 
from a boat on a lake, where he was se- 
cure from arrest. But whilst personal 
privileges had been abridged political 
privileges had been enlarged and in- 
creased. He had no contidence, how- 
ever, in the Government, or, at any 
rate, not enough to believe that they 
might not in a moment of frenzy—and 
the new Rules and proceedings of the 
past few days had inclined him to be- 
lieve that they were subject to moments 
of frenzy—take it into their heads that 
the best way to silence a Member was 
to place him within the walls of Mount- 
joy Prison. He considered the Govern- 
ment capable of anything—in its treat- 
ment of the Irish Members, at all events. 
There was no reason why the Irish 
Members should be imprisoned beyond 
this—that they had the extraordinary 
ill luck to differ from the political opi- 
nions of right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The Home Secretary had assented to the 
statement of the hon. Member for Car- 
low that the present Government could 
do no wrong, and that might be the fact ; 
but he and others failed to see it, in con- 
sequence of natural dulness, no doubt. 
He and his hon. Friends and the people 
of Ireland were of opinion that the Go- 
vernment were nearly always doing 
wrong so far as the government of that 
country was concerned. They were in 
this extraordinary position—that while 
the Government believed they were in- 
capable of error, the Irish Members, on 
the other hand, were quite convinced of 
their constant subjection to fits of error. 
[ Cries of “« Question!’’] He hoped the 
Chairman would protect him from the 
unseemly interruptions which were con- 
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stantly coming from hon. Members be- 
hind the Treasury Bench, and especially 
from some Members of the Legal Pro- 
fession. He was observing, when inter- 
rupted, that it was the misfortune of the 
Irish Members to be at issue with the 
Membersof the Government who thought 
they were always right, whilst the Irish 
Members believed them to be always 
wrong. What, then, would be easier for 
the Government than to arrest a Member 
of that Party on the imaginary ground 
of some offence embodied in the Bill? 
There was not an Irish Member against 
whom the Government could not get up 
a fictitious case with the means at their 
disposal under the provisions of this 
Bill. There was not one of them who 
had not said something or other on 
account of which the Government might 
‘suspect’? him, order his arrest, and 
stop his mouth. The noble Lord (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had expressed fears 
as to his safety in Dublin; but he had 
no need to fear arrest, although his 
speeches at the Constitutional Club 
would, no doubt, be of a character cal- 
culated to disturb the maintenance of 
law and order in Ireland. The speeches 
made there, as a general rule, had a 
tendency to incite to violence and the 
disturbance of law and order. But the 
noble Lord was an Englishman. [ Cries 
of ‘Question !””] He would not be cur- 
tailed in his remarks by any of these in- 
terruptions from the opposite Benches. 
The noble Lord had the good fortune to 
be an Englishman, and a Member of an 
English political Party ; and what in an 
Irish Member was “ high treason,” 
‘‘treason-felony,” or ‘‘ treasonable prac- 
tices,” in him would be perfectly lawful. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
shook his head ; but he was prepared to 
argue that no Irish Member had ever 
been guilty of a higher offence than the 
crime of differing from the politics of the 
Government. He was prepared to argue 
that d fortiori the Irish Members had 
always kept within Constitutional limits, 
and that the Government regarded as 
high treason the least difference of opi- 
nion from them on the part of the Irish 
Party. In the matter of precedents the 
case of the Government was rather un- 
fortunate. The case of 1848 had been 
quoted, and why did the Government 
then refuse to exempt Members? It 
was because there were Members in the 
House who differed from the opinion of 
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the Government, and they did not wish 
to give them the safeguard of exemption 
from the operation of the Act, because 
the case was exactly parallel to the pre- 
sent. He was quite convinced that the 
Government had far better reasons for 
refusing to exempt the Irish Members 
than those ethereal and intellectual rea- 
sons put forward by the Prime Minister. 
To listen to his speech one might have 
thought that he had been giving them a 
dialectical discourse on some metaphysi- 
cal subject; but he had a far better rea- 
son for the course he was taking than 
those that appeared from his observa- 
tions. He (Mr. O’Connor) did not 
shrink from making the assertion that 
the reai reason was that the Government 
might be able to put political opponents 
into prison in order to close their 
mouths. He had said several times 
during the discussion of the Bill, and he 
would repeat it, that the measure was 
meant not so much to give them imme- 
diate powers as to give them a reserve 
power, which they might use as their 
political necessities or their friends of 
the hour might dictate. They wanted to 
reserve themselves the right at their 
discretion—or indiscretion—to put cer- 
tain people in such a position that 
they could silence their voices at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Mayor NOLAN said, there was a 
point which he did not think any 
other hon. Member had touched upon 
—namely, that the principle of the 
Amendment was adopted in the French 
Chamber of Deputies in 1871, and was 
found very serviceable, as, but for its 
establishment, many Members of the 
Chamber would have had to leave the 
country. The rule had been used several 
times in French history to protect Mem- 
bers who were liable to be concerned in 
much greater troubles than ever arose 
in England or Ireland; and they had 
been found extremely valuable for pro- 
tecting Deputies who were doing their 
duty to their constituents. That point 
seemed to add a great deal of weight to 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Carlow. If the rule was found neces- 
sary in such a highly-civilized country 
as France, surely it would be necessary 
here. It was quite possible that, a few 
years hence, when this Act had been re- 
newed or another was passed following 
this precedent, it might be highly impor- 
tant that the Members of the minority 
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should not be liable to be thrown into 
prison onsuspicion without the leave of the 
House having in the first place been ob- 
tained. He did not shrink from putting 
the important part of the question pro- 
minently forward, and he thought some 
of his Friends had been wrong in say- 
ing they would not support the Amend- 
ment. It might be chivalrous for Mem- 
bers to say that they would share the 
dangers of their constituents; but, to his 
mind, it was of the highest importance 
for freedom of discussion to protect the 
liberties of Members. It was difficult 
enough for them to go on with the 
liberty they had. Although, in Eng- 
land, 99 out of every 100 of the people 
might think differently from an Irish 
Member, yet that Gentleman, when he 
went over to Ireland, found just the 
same proportion of his constituents of 
an exactly opposite way of thinking. It 
was absolutely necessary that the privi- 
leges of the Irish Members should be 
preserved, for they were a small mino- 
rity opposed to a large majority—a ma- 
jority backed up by the feeling of this 
great city and this great country. Hon. 
Members would not be doing right if 
they left the House and refused to vote 
on the Amendment. The Prime Minis- 
ter had given them two or three reasons 
why the Amendment should not be ac- 
cepted, and one was that the House 
should not assume Executive responsi- 
bility by making itself the jrdge of the 
reasonableness of a particuiar case of 
suspicion. He did not agree with the 
Prime Minister. No doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman knew more about it 
than he (Major Nolan) did, yet it seemed 
to him that every time they went into 
Committee, on a Railway Bill, for in- 
stance, they had to perform a certain 
amount of Executive work. If the House 
had to give a tacit assent to the rules 
to be prepared under the Bill, that 
would be Executive work to a certain 
extent. Every Legislative Assembly did 
Executive work in one way-or other; 
and, even though the House might be 
trespassing upon the work of the Execu- 
tive, he could not but think that the 
Amendment ought to be accepted. He 
urged the Government to accept the 
proposal, because if they did not it 
would show a desire on the part of the 
Government to drive the Irish Members 
from their own country. All the Irish 
Members ought to give up their own 
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private views and vote for the Amend- 
ment, if only as a protest against the 
future action of the Government. 

Mr. R. POWER trusted the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed to a division. 
Up to the present he had found it diffi- 
cult to agree to the proposals of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; butin thiscase he was 
in favour of the clause as it stood. The 
Prime Minister had told them that per- 
sonal privileges were more and more 
abridged every day, and that was per- 
fectly true. In a short time there might 
be none at all. But he must say he 
could not see why a Member of Parlia- 
ment, if he were suspected of having 
committed an offence, should have 
greater privileges than anyone else. 
The hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Rogers), who was a great authority on 
the Rules of the House, had told them 
that it was with the greatest pain that 
he voted for the Bill; but it was a sin- 
gular fact that there was not one who 
had spoken on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House who had not said the 
same thing; and hon. Members in that 
part of the House must, by this, be suf- 
fering great agony. It was said that 
the measure was not of such a frightful 
character, and that, really, innocent 
persons would not suffer under it; but, 
to show the Committee its dangerous cha- 
racter, even the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock was afraid of it—really 
afraid to visit his relations in Ireland. He 
regretted that the noble Lord had not been 
frightened a little earlier in the debate, 
and then, perhaps, he would have voted 
with the Irish Members a little oftener. 
Of course, the hon. Member, when he 
moved the Amendment, had not this 
idea in his head ; but it did seem to him 
(Mr. Power) that the proposal was 
rather cowardly. He could not resist 
that conclusion. It had often been said 
that a preacher in a pulpit was six 
feet above argument; and he maintained 
that if the Amendment were carried, 
and he went home to address his con- 
stituents, he would certainly be six feet 
above them. He would not go to them 
unless he were prepared to meet them 
on equal terms. He had not, and he 


would not, advise them to take any 
course that he himself was not prepared 
to take; and he had assured them that, 
through his advice, they could make no 
sacrifice that he was not prepared to 
He could assure the House that 


make. 
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the leaders of the movement in Ireland 
were quite prepared to abide by the 
advice they had given to the people in 
Ireland, and that they required no 
Amendment of this kind to protect them 
from the results of their speeches or 
action. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN did not rise 
for the purpose of supporting the 
Amendment, nevertheless he thought 
it right to make just a word of remark 
upon the statement made by the Prime 
Minister in his recent speech, when he 
said that Members had no privileges 
that would prevent their arrest for in- 
dictable offences; but he had yet to learn 
that to be amenable to ‘ reasonable 
suspicion’ was an indictable offence. 
This was said to be a very fast age; 
but, really, they were going fast in the. 
extreme if ‘‘ reasonable suspicion’? was 
to be treated as an indictable offence. 
The noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock had, in his speech, referred to the 
possibility of his own arrest, and that 
was treated by the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench as a chimerical idea; 
but he did not know why it should be so 
treated, because he knew a magistrate 
who had recently declared that he would 
arrest any man going about the country 
sowing ill-will between the people and 
the Government. Of course, the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock might 
sow ill-will between the people and 
the Government, and so might many 
hon. Members, and they would all be 
liable to arrest under the terms of the 
Act. But what was the use of their 
talking or pleading for the ‘ancient 
privileges of Parliament?” The Com- 
mittee appeared to be in a giving 
vein, and, having given up so much of 
the ‘‘ancient privileges,” it did not 
become hon. Members opposite to trifle 
about such a small matter as this 
Amendment. They might as well let 
the last remnant of their privileges go 
as so much had gone already, and he 
would advise them to present themselves 
before the Prime Minister, and say— 
“ Hail, great Cesar! We, who are about 
to die, salute thee !” 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
if his hon. Friend went to a division he 
should support him; but, before doing 
so, he would tell the hon. Member that 
this safeguard, which he looked forward 
to, was of a very illusory character. 
{ Cries of ‘‘ Agreed !”’ | Would the Chair- 
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man protect him from theseinterruptions? 
He would suggest that some Amend- 
ment should be brought in which would 
place it beyond the power of the present 
or any Government to arrest a Member 
of Parliament without some specific 
charge being laid against him on oath. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, that when the 
Prime Minister was addressing the 
House this evening, he interrupted him 
—a proceeding for which he was some- 
what sorry—with the statement that the 
Constitution was ‘‘ what he liked.” He 
was incorrect in that statement, and he 
would now tell the Committee what he 
really meant. What he meant was, thatup 
toa certain point in this debate the Prime 
Minister and those around him had acted 
as though they were the real guardians 
of the Constitution, and thought they 
could make the Constitution what they 
liked. But, in justice to truth, he must 
specifically state that whatever Constitu- 
tional rights the Irish Members enjoyed 
in this debate were to be traced to the 
Constitutional action of the Leaders and 
Members of the Conservative Party. The 
Constitutional rights they enjoyed —— 

Toe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber is not speaking to the Amendment 
at all. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he thought he 
was endeavouring to answer a specious 
argument of the Prime Minister ; but as 
the Chairman had ruled him out of 
Order, he would content himself with 
saying that he, as an Irish Member, 
did not require the sympathy of theo- 
retical Whigs, nor the benefit of any 
historical considerations adduced by any 
supporters of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He was cognizant of having 
broken no law, nor did he intend to 
break any; but he proposed to go to 
Ireland, and continue there in that 
course of Constitutional agitation and 
regeneration which was so highly com- 
mended byright hon. Gentlemen opposite 
when they were out of Office; but all 
mention of which was absent from their 
political utterances to-day. It was the 
old play; they got fair play 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
cannot go on unless he becomes relevant 
to the Question. 

Mr. FINIGAN: I neither want the 
sympathy of this House 

Tur CHAIRMAN: Having already 
drawn the attention of the Committee to 
the continued irrelevancy of the speech, 


Sir Joseph M' Kenna 
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T must now rule that the hon. Member 
discontinue his speech. 

Dr. COMMINS did not rise to support 
the Amendment. He could not help 
expressing surprise at the argument 
with which the Prime Minister opposed 
the Amendment. He had given them 
the authority of Blackstone to show 
that the arrest of a Member of Parlia- 
ment might take place for treason, 
felony, or breach of the peace. The right 
hon. Gentleman forgot the very small 
incident accompanying Sélackstone’s re. 
marks—namely, that he had first dealt 
with the abolition of prerogative arrests 
—+the arrests by Royal authority, for 
which there was no remedy. He forgot 
that under the ordinary law arrest was 
but a preliminary step to trial; but 
under this Act arrest would not be a 
step towards trial, and, therefore, the 
elaborate and ingenious argument of the 
Prime Minister was beside the question, 
and of no avail. If hon. Members who 
formed the overwhelming ‘majority on 
the Government side were willing to lay 
their privilege of speech at the feet of 
the Prime Minister, that was their look 
out; but the Irish Members were unvwill- 
ing to be the means by which the liber- 
ties of England were to be sacrificed. 
The other reason for which he was op- 
posed to the Amendment was, that it 
would give a false security, a sham, and 
a deluding protection, where there would 
be no real protection whatever against 
the arbitrary conduct of the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Chief Secretary. The Bill left 
to the Government all the plenitude of 
their power, without remedy or restric- 
tion. Notwithstanding all this, he cer- 
tainly should prefer to trust his liberty 
to the Chief Secretary rather than to 
the majority of the House, after the 
temper they had displayed on the sub- 


ject. 


Mr. LEAMY appealed to the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) to with- 
draw the Amendment. He knew that 
his hon. Friend had been actuated by 
the best intentions in proposing it ; but 
he believed that it was disliked by the 
Irish Members generally. He had not 
held himself entirely aloof from the land 
agitation ; but he did not wish to have a 
shield thrown over his actions which was 
not enjoyed by others engaged in the 
movement. 

Mr. GRAY wished to say a word by 
way of personal explanation. The hon. 


























Member for Southwark (Mr. Rogers) 
commenced his speech by saying that 
he(Mr. Gray) had, in some way, trumped 
the hon. Member’s card, and that in 
doing so he had acted contrary to the 
Rules of the House. Now, the Notice 
he (Mr. Gray) had given of this Amend- 
ment was given without the slightest 
knowledge of the Proviso placed upon 
the Paper by the hon. Member. He 
knew nothing of the hon. Member’s 
Notice until he saw it upon the Paper 
the next day; and all he knew of the 
matter now was that his Notice took 
precedence of that of the hon. Member. 
Perhaps he might be allowed to say a 
word in reference to the appeal which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had made tohim. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
the burden of proof rested upon the pro- 
poser of the Amendment. Now, he did 
not think so, because the Acts of 1848 
and 1866—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 


_ man is now replying to a speech, and is 


not making an explanation. He is, 
therefore, out of Order. 

Mr. GRAY: Then I can only say, 
under the circumstances, that, notwith- 
standing the appeals which have been 
made to me, I shall feel it my duty to 
press the Amendment to a division. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the hon. Member 
for Southwark (Mr. Rogers) shook his 
head when the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray) stated that he had not, in- 
tentionally at least, trumped the hon. 
Member’s card, as it was only by a mere 
accident that the Notice of the hon. 
Member for Carlow came before that of 
the hon. Member for Southwark. He 
was sorry that the hon. Member for 
Southwark had such a bad habit of 
blowing his own trumpet. - 


Question put. 


Tue CHAIRMAN declared that the 
“Noes” had it; but the decision being 
challenged— 


Tut CHAIRMAN: Will the hon. 
Members who have challenged my de- 
cision kindly rise in their places? I ask 
them to do so under one of the new 
Rules, Rule 16. 

Mr. GRAY asked, if the division bell 
ought not, in the first instance, to be 
rung in the Lobby ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The object of the 
Rule is to save the time which would be 
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occupied in taking a division; and my 
interpretation of the Rule is, that it 
should be brought into operation before 
the ringing of the bell. 


Notice taken, that40 Members were 
not present. 


Tut CHAIRMAN: There are ob- 
viously 40 Members present. Will those 
hon. Members who have challenged my 
decision please to rise in their places ? 


Six Members rose accordingly. 


Tur CHAIRMAN: Then the ‘‘Noes” 
have it. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. GRAY moved to insert, at end 
of sub-section 2, words providing— 

“That if any Member of either House of 
Parliament be arrested under this Act, the fact 
shall be immediately communicated to the House 
of which he is a Member, if Parliament be sitting 
at the time ; and if Parliament be not sitting, 
then immediately after it re-assembles.” 


He did not move this Amendment from 
any desire to take up the time of the 
Committee needlessly. He had drafted 
the Amendment in accordance with a 
suggestion which was made in the speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill), and 
he would leave it in the hands of the 
Committee without saying a word fur- 
ther upon it. 


Amendment proposed, 


“Tn page 2, line 18, at the end of sub-section 
2, to insert the words, “ Provided, that if any 
Member of either House of Parliament be 
arrested under this Act, the fact shall be im- 
mediately communicated to the House of which 
he is a Member, if Parliament be sitting at the 
time; and if Parliament be not sitting, then 
immediately after it re-assembles.”—(Mr. Gray.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I understand 
the Amendment to be moved in order 
to remove the possibility of a doubt. 
The hon. Member’s Amendment pro- 
vides that if any Member of either 
House of Parliament be arrested, the 
fact of his arrest shall be communicated 
at once to the House of which he is a 
Member, if Parliament be sitting at 
the time, and, if Parliament be not sit- 
ting, then immediately after it re- 
assembles. I would suggest an altera- 
tion in the terms of the Amendment in 
this way—that the fact shall be com- 
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municated to the House of which he 
is a Member in the same manner as 
if he had been arrested on a criminal 
charge. The only possible objection 
would then be removed, and the word- 
ing of the clause would be in con- 
formity with the usage and long cus- 
tom of Parliament, which has been to 
say that if a Member be accused or 
arrested on acriminal charge, the House 
shall be immediately informed. If a 
man is arrested under this measure, 
under reasonable suspicion, he would be 
placed in the same position as if he had 
been accused or arrested upon a criminal 
charge. 

Mr. GRAY said, he would have no 
objection to the Amendment suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman, if its only 
effect would be to put the matter in the 
usual form; but he should certainly 
object to any form of words which would 
suggest that an arrest on suspicion was 
an arrest on a criminal charge. Would 
the insertion of the words ‘‘in the usual 
form ”’ meet the wishes of the right hon. 
Gentleman? That would avoid even a 
suggestion that there was anything 
criminal. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It has inva- 
riably been ‘‘in like manner, as if he 
were arrested on a criminal charge.” 

Mr. GRAY: It is not upon ‘a cri- 
minal charge,” but only upon ‘a rea- 
sonable suspicion.’ 


Amendment proposed to said proposed 
Amendment, to add the words ‘‘ in like 
manner as if he were arrested on a cri- 
minal charge.””—(Mr. W. E. Forster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be added to the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. CALLAN said, he had not been 
in the House when this question rose. 
He had, however, been a Member of the 
House for 13 years, and during that 
time he only recollected the case of one 
arrest of a Member of Parliament. Al- 
though he had not been as diligent as 
the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Rogers) in searching the Journals of the 
House, he was aware that there was any 
precedent in regard to the mode of an- 
nouncing such an arrest to the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. W. E, Forster 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. METGE moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 2, line 18, at the end of 
sub-section (2), to add— 

“ Every warrant under this Act shall state 
the prison in which the person directed to be 
imprisoned by the warrant shall be detained, 
and no prisoner under the Act shall be removed 
from one prison to another until a warrant, 
directing such removal, shall have been made 
out and signed by the Lord Lieutenant, and 
such warrant of removal shall state the prison 
in which the prisoner has been removed and in 
which he is detained.” 

He thought the Amendment was one 
which would commend itself to the Chief 
Secretary and to all hon. Members who 
had any recollection of the case of Casey, 
which had been brought before the 
Committee in the course of the discus- 
sion of the Bill. He (Mr. Metge) was 
the first person who brought forward 
that case, and he thought it fully war- 
ranted the Amendment he now moved. 
Casey was arrested under the Westmeath 
Act in 1870, and his case was brought 
before the House in 1874 by Mr. Blake 
and Mr. Butt, after the unfortunate man 
had suffered three years’ penal servitude 
in solitary confinement. Mr. Roebuck, 
in speaking of the treatment to which 
Casey had been subjected, said, in that 
House, that it reminded him of the days 
when Irishmen were treated as wild 
beasts. The principal reason why the 
case was not brought under the notice 
of the House before 1874 was that he 
had been moved from prison to prison 
without any information being conveyed 
to anyone connected with him. His 
father, a paralyzed man, travelled over 
Ireland, from North to South and from 
East to West, in search of his son, Casey 
being the sole means of the father’s sup- 
port. At last, by a mere accident, he 
found the unfortunate man confined in 
some goal in the South of Ireland, and, 
after great delay, he succeeded in bring- 
ing the case before Parliament. But at 
that time it was found that this unhappy 
man was in such a dangerous state of 
ill-health that he never recovered. No 
charge whatever had ever been substan- 
tiated against him. He (Mr. Metge) 
relied upon this case as an ample justi- 
fication for the Amendment, and he 
would not detain the Committee by 
citing further instances. If the Amend- 
ment were adopted, they would preclude 
all danger of a similar case ever occur- 
ring again. He only asked that the 
change of the prison, from time to time, 
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should be marked on the warrant. 
These might appear to be trifling mat- 
ters, and matters of mere detail; but 
they were matters of the highest im- 
portance to the accused and to his 
friends and relations. Every oppor- 
tunity should be afforded them of trac- 
ing the whereabouts of the arrested 
person, so that they might be able, if 
necessary, to bring the case under the 
notice of the House, from whom, he was 
perfectly sure, it would receive full jus- 
tice and an impartial consideration. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 18, at the end of sub-section 
(2), to add these words, ‘“‘ Every warrant under 
this Act shall state the prison in which the per- 
son directed to be imprisoned by the warrant 
shall be detained, and no prisoner under the Act 
shall be removed from one prison to another 
until a warrant, directing such removal, shall 
have been made out and signed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and such warrant of removal shall 
state the prison to which the prisoner has been 
removed and in which he is detained.”—(Mr. 
Metge.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. DAWSON hoped that this con- 
cession was so very much within the 
spirit of what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had himself stated 
that it would not be opposed by the Go- 
vernment. He understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say, in a previous 
part of the discussion of the Bill, that, as 
far as possible, the prisoners arrested 
under this measure would be confined in 
one prison. He also understood that 
there was to be a monthly Return laid 
before Parliament, giving a list of all 
persons for the time being detained in 
prison under the Act, with a statement 
opposite each prisoner’s name of the 
prison in which he was detained, and of 
the ground stated for his arrest in the 
warrant under which he was detained. 
He thought, therefore, that the Chief 
Secretary might go one step further and 
accept this Amendment, which would 
be an assurance tending to satisfy the 
Irish Members that a repetition of Ca- 
sey’s case would not occur, and that it 
would not again be necessary for the 
friends and relatives of a prisoner to 
have to track him all over the country, 
or, as an alternative, that the unfor- 
tunate man should become completely 
forgotten by the Government and by 
the few insignificant persons who ever 
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knew anything about him. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to give some 
assurance that if it was found necessary 
to remove a prisoner from one prison to 
another the fact of the removal should 
appear upon the warrant, so that there 
would be no difficulty in ascertaining 
the place of confinement of any par- 
ticular individual. This would prevent 
the recurrence of such a terribly dis- 
tressing case as that of Casey. If an 
understanding of this kind were come 
to with the Chief Secretary, it would 
not be necessary for his hon. Friend the 
Member for Meath (Mr. Metge) to press 
the Amendment further. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnnson) 
thought that, some time ago, he had 
satistied the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) that a provision 
of this kind was entirely unnecessary. 
Under the Act, a person who was ar- 
rested on suspicion could only be de- 
tained in such prison as the Lord Lieu- 
tenant might direct. Under the Prisons 
Act, he could only be removed by an 
order, and the order must specify not 
only the prison from which he was 
removed, but the prison to which he 
was removed. The present Bill further 
provided that there should be a monthly 
list of persons detained under the Act 
furnished to Parliament, which should 
state the prison in which each person, 
for the time being, was detained; so 
that everything required by the hon. 
Member was already given, and all 
these facts would be made known. 

Mr. METGE asked what Act the 
hon. and learned Gentleman referred to? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : The 
Prisons Act, 1877. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member for Meath (Mr. Metge) ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment ? 

Mr. METGE: If the Amendment 
would effect no change, what objection 
can there be to its insertion ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Be- 
cause the matter is already settled by 
law; and I apprehend that this Amend- 
ment is quite unnecessary, and it would 
only lead to confusion to re-enact what 
is already law. 

Mr. METGE: To tell the truth, I 
have very little respect for the law as it 
stands. [‘‘Order!”] I only wished 
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to explain my reasons for pressing the 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I may say 
this—that, in regard to Casey’s case, I 
am very sorry for what is stated to have 
happened ; but I know nothing per- 
sonally of the facts. Such a thing 
could not occur to anybody arrested 
under this measure. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. W. M. Johnson) is, I 
am perfectly sure, right in his statement 
that everything the hon. Member pro- 
poses by his Amendment is provided for 
by the Bill and by the Prisons Act of 
1877. If the hon. Member can find out, 
between now and the Report, that my 
hon. and learned Friend is wrong, and 
will mention the matter, I will see that it 
is put right. It would be utterly op- 
posed to all the practice of Parliament 
to put into an Act of Parliament a clause 
re-enacting what is already the law. 

Mr. METGE: After the undertaking 
which has been given by the right hon. 
Gentleman, I will withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 2, after sub-sec- 
tion (4), to insert the following words 
as a new sub-section :—‘‘(5) ‘ Person’ 
means adult male person.”’ The effect 
of the Amendment was simply to pro- 
vide that women and young persons— 
persons under age—should not be im- 
prisoned. Hon. Members on the other 
side of the House could have very little 
idea of the deep interest which the 
ladies and women of Ireland took in 
political affairs. They were, most of 
them, Land Leaguers, and, certainly, 
all of them Home Rulers; and as such 
they might render themselves liable, as 
the Bill now stood, to be imprisoned 
under the Act, which would be most un- 
fortunate for them, as the Bill, in pro- 
viding for the arrest and imprisonment 
of persons on suspicion, did not provide 
for their liberation on bail. The Govern- 
ment, as it were, had thus thrown away 
the key of the gaol; and a woman once 
imprisoned would have very little chance 
of getting out again. He, therefore, 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
would agree to the Amendment. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber proposes to insert this Amendment 
after sub-section (4). The Committee 


Mr. Metge 
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is now upon sub-section (3), and it will, 
therefore, come after sub-section (3), 
and not sub-section (4). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, after sub-section (3), to add, ag 
a new sub-section, the words ‘‘ (4) ‘ Person’ 
means adult male person.” — (Mr. William 
Corbet.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER : I hope the 
hon. Member does not suppose that the 
Government contemplate the arrest of 
women. I do not think it at all pro- 
bable that any women will be arrested 
under this Act; and I do not contem- 
plate that any of the offences specified 
in the Bill are likely to be committed 
by them. But it must not be forgotten 
that when women do take part in an 
agitation, they form one of the great 
difficulties the constabulary have to 
contend with. It is very much to the 
credit of the constabulary that they feel 
this difficulty very greatly ; and it has 
often occurred in cases where they have 
had to protect process-servers, and other 
eases in which there has been popular 
excitement, that the women have been 
put in front, under the impression that 
the constabulary would not like to fire 
upon them, or use any kind of violence 
towards them. There have, undoubt- 
edly, been cases in which women have 
abused their privileges ; and in some 
intsances the constabulary have been 
very badly treated, especially in cases 
where they have been engaged in pro- 
tecting the serving of processes. I am 
only mentioning this as an illustration 
of the difficulty which the constabulary 
have to contend with, owing to the ac- 
tive interference of women. We can- 
not suppose that women should be al- 
together free from arrest under this 
measure, if they bring themselves within 
the scope of it. We cannot, therefore, 
make .an exception; but I should be 
extremely surprised to hear that it has 
been found necessary to arrest women. 

Mr. GRAY would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that it was only the other day 
that a very little boy was arrested for 
intimidating a magistrate named Dunn 
by whistling. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not assent to the insertion 
of the words ‘adult male person,” 





would he assent to the modification 
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which would protect infants from the 
operation of the Bill? In law an infant 
was not responsible for an act which 
adult males or female were responsible 
for. If he would limit the age to 10 he 
might convey a solace to hon. Members 
on that side of the House. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished to say 
one word in explanation. Did any hon. 
Member suppose for a moment that the 
Lord Lieutenant would sign a warrant 
for the arrest of a child 10 years old? 
Her Majesty’s Government could not 
take the legal word ‘‘ infant,’ because 
it would include young men of 19 or 20, 
by whom, he believed, many of the 
offences aimed at were committed. 

CoroneL. MAKINS considered the 
suggestion to exempt infants one of the 
most childish ever made, because a 
young man of 19 taken with a pistol 
in his hand might, if it were adopted, 
plead that he was only an infant in 
arms. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, one ob- 
ject of his hon. Friend was to prevent 
children being taken up. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had asked if any 
hon. Member believed that the Lord 
Lieutenant would sign a warrant for the 
arrest of a child 10 years old, and then 
he protested that young men of 19 should 
not be exempted from the operation of 
the Bill. But he (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
wanted to know what would be done in 
the case of youths of from 14 to 18 years 
of age? Evidently there was some age 
in the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
at which it would be a shame to arrest 
a child, and one at which it would not. 
He could not help thinking that there 
would be laid before the Lord Lieutenant 
under this Act some very strong cases 
against women and children. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said, too—‘‘ Let us 
not omit women, because by this you 
hold out the temptation to have women 
put in the forefront of the battle.” Why 
did he not say—‘‘ Let us not omit chil- 
dren, because they might then be put in 
the forefront of the battle?’”’ The right 
hon. Gentleman was very candid about 
women. He would not admit them to 
the franchise, yet he was quite prepared 
to open the door of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension to them. He contended that 
it was the very absurdity of legislation, 
when they were bringiug in a Coercion 
Bill, to put women and children under 
the power of being arrested on suspi- 
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cion of treason against the State. The 
Austrian Marshal Haynau was once 
mobbed in the streets of London be- 
cause he had flogged women; and in 
the same capital they were about to 
pass an Act of Parliament under which 
women and children might be arrested, 
not on the charge of any crime, but 
upon suspicion only. Howsoever the 
Government might defend and palliate 
the arrest and imprisonment of men, he 
protested against subjecting women to 
police suspicion andimprisonment. There 
was a degradation in this which tran- 
scended the degradation suffered by men 
in similar cases; and he urged the Go- 
vernment to pause, and draw the line 
against including women in this political 
measure. 

Mr. DILLON remarked, that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had told 
them that women had showed consi- 
derable bravery in facing the police. 
But the women referred to were taken 
in the act, red-handed, and therefore a 
Bill for arresting persons on mere sus- 
picion was not required in their case. 
If the Chief Secretary did not intend to 
arrest women under this Act, why did 
he not accept the Amendment? They 
intended to press it to a division. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN wondered that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had expressed surprise 
at the proposed Amendment. But he 
could assure the Committee that within 
his own knowledge two boys of 13 and 
14 were arrested in 1867, in his own 
town, under a similar Act, and kept in 
prison for three and four months. No 
charge was preferred against them ; but 
they were taken up because their fathers 
and brothers were suspected, and, there- 
fore, the boys were arrested as well. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Makins) 
had remarked that that was a very 
childish suggestion. It appeared to 
him (Mr. Labouchere) to be a ladylike 
Amendment. But, at the same time, he 
was not inclined to vote for it. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite contended very well 
for the ladies of their country; but he 
thought the ladies of Ireland would be 
quite ready to share the dangers of the 
Act. In politics, what was sauce for 
the gander ought to be sauce for the 
goose. 

Dr. COMMINS did not know whether 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
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Labouchere) was aware that, according 
to the law of England, women were ac- 
quitted of even murder on the ground of 
coercion by their husbands. That prin- 
ciple had been put before the world by 
Constitutional writers, and by writers 
upon the theory of the law, as one of 
the fruits of the tender-heartedness of 
the law of England. That, however, 
seemed to be turned into stony-hearted- 
ness in dealing with Irish women. There 
was to be no privilege of coverture in 
Ireland under this Bill. If that was the 
humanity of the British law, he was 
afraid that the Irish people had not 
learned to appreciate it. 

Mr. FINIGAN rose for the purpose 
of asking an English House of Com- 
mons to apply the same principle to 
women and children in Ireland which, 
with so much justice, they applied to 
women and children in England. Special 
attention, he reminded the Committee, 
had been given to questions relating to 
women and children under the Factory 
Acts, particular regard being had for 
those under 15 years of age. He thought 
hon. Members should be ready to ex- 
tend that chivalrous feeling to Ireland 
which they demanded for England. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) deserved the approval of 
all Irishmen for his high estimate of the 
courage of Irish women; but he (Mr. 
Finigan) had yet to learn that people 
who called themselves English gentle- 
men were unchivalrous enough to at- 
tempt to do in Ireland what they dare 
not doin England. In not agreeing to 
the Amendment, they were acting in a 
spirit of prejudice, which warped and 
blinded their better judgment. 

Mr. DAWSON (who spoke amid great 
interruption) said, when the privileges 
of Members of Parliament were under 
discussion, he had not thought it neces- 
sary to intervene between the Committee 
and a division. But, as an Irishman, 
he could not remain silent now, when 
the safety of the women of Ireland was 
at stake. When, on most likely un- 
founded suspicion, the gentlewomen of 
Ireland were to be dragged from their 
homes on the word of a spy, he could 
not, even in the teeth of the interrup- 
tions of hon. Members, be prevented 
from expressing his indignation, not 
as an Irishman, but as a man, against 
this disgraceful Act that the men of 
England were about to impose upon 
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the women whose unsullied virtue was 
equalled by few and surpassed by none. 
Their virtue and liberty were at stake. 
Were they to be dragged from their 
homes: by rude policemen, without the 
protection of their brothers and sons 
and husbands who would die for them ? 
He ventured to say that if there were 
a manly heart and bosom in the House 
it would associate itself with the spirit 
of the Amendment. He spoke as a hus- 
band himself, and had no doubt he gave 
expression to the feelings of every hus- 
band in Ireland in saying that any man 
who came to lay hands upon his wife 
would do so over his dead body. They 
had never put so fatal a blot upon their 
character as Englishmen as hon. Mem- 
bers would now do by leaving women 
open to the procedure of the Bill; but 
he would tell them that if Irish women 
were to be taken away from their homes 
and their husband’s protection, and given 
up to the rude soldier and policeman, 
they would leave a degrading stain upon 
themselves which all their efforts in Ire- 
land, past or future, should never efface. 

Mr. HEALY said, this was the first 
occasion on which the Chief Secretary 
appeared in the character of a lady- 
killer. Whatever grudge he might 
have against hon. Members on that 
side, surely he could have none against 
‘their sisters, and their cousins, and 
their aunts.” But the feeling dis- 
played on that occasion was quite in 
keeping with the general character of 
the action of the Government. The 
Government assumed that as the men 
were taken away the Irish women would 
take their places. The proceedings of 
the Government, therefore, did not 
strike Irish Members as being in any 
way extraordinary. The Committee 
would bear in mind that although 
the Government refused to exclude 
women, under previous Acts they ar- 
rested children of tender years for 
singing ballads in the streets, and the 
resolution of the right hon. Gentleman 
to not exclude women and children from 
the operation of the present Bill was 
quite in keeping with the conduct of 
his Predecessors. The Government, re- 
membering, probably, the courage and 
action of the women of Limerick of old, 
refused to exclude females from the Bill; 
and he congratulated them upon the 
‘‘ firm stand ’’ they had made in defence 
of law and order in Ireland, which 
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was, perhaps, in this case, the highest 
compliment that could be paid to the 
ladies of Ireland. 

Mr. O’DONNELL should certainly 
have regretted if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had come to another con- 
clusion than they had. It was quite 
in keeping with their whole policy to 
take away the protection of the law 
from women attempting to exercise 
their rights. He felt sure the women 
of Ireland would be proud to share the 
sufferings of their countrymen under the 
odious tyranny about to be inflicted on 
Ireland, and was in no way surprised to 
find a renegade Liberal Party borrowing 
from the Russian system. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that the 
Government were now about to found 
their reputation on a Bill to arrest 
women and children upon suspicion. 
He desired to say that that constituted 
a real peril of many young women in 
Ireland, for he did not see how they 
could purchase the attention of the 
policeman when they were liable to be 
imprisoned for so doing. 

Mr. BIGGAR did not think the Com- 
mittee should accept the Amendment, 
for they all knew that the Bill was 
brought in entirely and purely for 
Party objects, and had no reference to 
alleged outrages or to real political 
grounds. For that reason, he thought 
that, seeing that women had no votes 
and no power to have their opinions 
represented politically, they should not 
be brought within the provisions of the 
Bill. If women committed offences they 
ought to be punished, if evidence could 
be given against them; but it was not 
pretended that women were so very 
dangerous to the nation that they should 
be arrested on bare suspicion of offence 
of which there was no evidence, and he 
thought the Committee ought certainly 
not to make it appear that women should 
be so punished. It was entirely a Party 
move on the part of the Government; 
but they could not allege that the politi- 
cal influence of women was s0 strong that 
the Government could improve their in- 
fluence by persecuting the women of 
Ireland. 

Mr. LEAMY observed that, although 
the Government had not shown them- 
selves very friendly to Irish Members or 
to Irish liberty, he believed that they 
would not descend to the meanness of 
imprisoning women and children on sus- 
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pe ge It was perfectly certain that 
rish women and Irish girls would not 
be deterred from taking the part they 
had for years taken along with Irishmen 
in any good cause because the Amend- 
ment was not assented to. He was con- 
vinced that when the story went to Ire- 
land that the so-called Liberal Govern- 
ment had refused to accede to that simple 
Amendment, having placed the liberties 
of Irish men at the mercy of the Lord 
Lieutenant, it was not satisfied without 
exposing women and girls to the sus- 
pision of the informer and the spy. It 
woulddo more to strengthen the national 
aspirations of Irishmen, and to make 
them long for the time of their inde- 
pendence than anything else could. 

Mr. PARNELL (who rose amid 
loud cries of ‘‘ Divide!’’) considered 
the Amendment very reasonable, and 
pointed out to hon. Members who were 
in such a hurry for division that in this 
respect the Government did not compare 
very favourably with the last Govern- 
ment, which happened to be a Tory one. 
He could recollect that in the debates on 
the Army Discipline Bill, an Amend- 
ment providing that female camp-fol- 
lowers should not be shot was agreed to 
by a Conservative Government, and 
inserted on the Statute Book without 
opposition. Why could not the Liberal 
Government be as good as its Prede- 
cessors? Did the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary intend to put women 
and children in prison under the opera- 
tion of the Act? During the American 
War there was a certain General, whom 
he would not name, who, by his conduct 
towards the women of New Orleans, 
gained for himself a very undesirable 
designation in addition to those which 
he had received at his baptism. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary did not intend, by his 
conduct to the women of Ireland under 
the provisions of that Act, to add any 
other prefix to his name than he had 
already gained. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is going altogether outside the 
Question. 

Mr. PARNELL would bow with the 
greatest pleasure to the Chairman’s de- 
cision ; but he wished to ask the Govern- 
ment whether they really meant to go 
into the Division Lobby against the 
Amendment or not? If they did not 
mean to oppose the Amendment, why 
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should they delay the time of the Com- 
mittee by refusing their assent? [Mr. 
W. E. Forsrer assented.] The right 
hon. Gentleman said he did intend to 
vote against it. Then he thought it might 
be necessary to put the Bill in force 
against the womenin Ireland. At least, 
then, they understood the ground upon 
which they stood, and they saw that the 
right hon. Gentleman expected that he 
might find himself in antagonism with a 
considerable section of the women of 
Treland. It was true that many ladies 
had banded themselves into an associa- 
tion for the purpose of relieving evicted 
families, and of giving assistance to the 
families of prisoners under the operation 
of the Bill ; but he should not have sup- 
posed that the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would make the work of charity in 
which these ladies were engaged one of 
the offences for which persons were to 
be imprisoned in Ireland; otherwise, he 
he could not understand, for a moment, 
how women could possibly fall under 
the operation of the Act. They knew 
that the Bill had been practically 
brought in, to a great extent, under ideas 
and notions which had no existence. It 
was said that the Government desired to 
put down outrage in Ireland, and to put 
down agrarian offences ; but could it be 
supposed for a moment that there were 
women in Ireland who would be engaged 
in agrarian offences? [‘‘ Hear, hear!” } 
Those who cried “‘ Hear, hear! ’’ showed 
that they were distinguished as much 
for their prejudice as for their want of 
argument. He hoped that they did not 
reason from the common experience of 
the women of the part of the country 
from which they came. The Committee 
knew, as a matter of fact, from the sta- 
tistics which had been placed on the 
Table by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
that no example of an agrarian crime 
committed by a woman existed. If, 
then, women had not engaged in agra- 
rian offences, which were the foundation 
and pretext and excuse for the Bill, why 
should not women be exempted? If it 
was not the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to attack them obliquely, and 
to use the Bill for a purpose for which 
it was not intended, and for which he 
had professed and stated it was not in- 
tended, why should he hesitate to accept 
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tended to put down “dissolute ruffians,” 
Were the women of Ireland “‘ dissolute 
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ruffians?” Perhaps it was useless ar- 
guing the matter with a majority who 
were insensible to reason, and appeared 
to be so deaf to the feelings of chivalry 
which, in times past, had been attributed 
to English gentlemen. 

Mr. MACDONALD urged the Go- 
vernment to give effect to the Amend- 
ment, observing that the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, when he introduced the 
Bill, said that it was intended for the 
‘dissolute ruffians” and ‘‘ village ty- 
rants.” He did not mention the fact 
that he also intended to bring women 
and children within its scope. He (Mr. 
Macdonald) firmly believed that unless 
it was intended that women should be 
part and parcel of those to whom the 
Bill was intended to apply, there would 
be no hesitation in fairly and clearly 
putting it in the Statute that women 
would be exempted. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had 
referred to one who was guilty of 
flogging women, but did not mention 
his name. He (Mr. Macdonald) had no 
hesitation in mentioning his name. He 
knew who it was; it was General Butler. 
He appealed to the Government to take 
that safeguard against the possibility of 
the daughters and sisters of Irishmen 
being placed at the mercy of spies 
or wretched policeman. He was no 
‘‘Woman’s rights”” man whatever; he 
had always divided against it when he 
had the chance; but he would go into 
the Lobby with hon. Members opposite, 
to protect women in this matter; and 
he lamented that chivalry, if there was 
any in the Liberal Party, had disap- 
peared, and they were ready to put even 
women under that infamous Act. 

Mr. DALY (who rose amid great 
interruption) expressed himself deter- 
mined not to be shouted down by hon. 
Members on the opposite side. It ap- 
peared to him that what they were dis- 
cussing bordered on absurdity, because 
it was plain to all men of ordinary intel- 
ligence that women could have no parti- 
cipation in agrarian offences, save, per- 
haps, in resisting eviction, when she 
naturally would resist the police. The 
police were evidently anxious to bring 
women to punishment. The Act was 
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part in that offence was an absurdity. 
An agrarian crime might be firing at 
the person or into a house, or houghing 
cattle. But no man supposed that 
women could be reasonably suspected 
of participating in any of those things. 
The Coercion Bill had disenfranchised 
the whole Liberal Party in Ireland, and 
it would not leave a sympathetic or loyal 
man in the country. Imprisonment to 
aman was nothing but detention for a 
time, and, perhaps, the loss of health; 
but to Irishwomen the stigma of having 
been in prison was indelible. There 
was not an Irishman from one end of 
the land to the other who would not 
more resent that infliction upon their 
women, simple as it might seem to Eng- 
lishmen, than if they had kept every 
Irishman in prison for years. He would 
like to know why it was that that ques- 
tion appeared of more importance to 
Irishmen than to Englishmen? The 
reason was that Irishmen appealed to 
the hearts and sentiments of their 
women; but Englishmen appealed to 
their heads with their boots on. 

Mr. METGE said, he did not think 
that there would have been any debate 
upon the point at all; for he thought 
that, although Englishmen had taken 
away the Constitutional rights of Ire- 
land, at least chivalry would be respected 
by English Gentlemen.  [{ Laughter. | 
Hon. Members might laugh and jeer, 
and join in cowardly cheers, and try to 
hoot down the sentiments and feelings 
expressed by the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Daly); but although he (Mr. 
Metge) did not pretend to be a speaker, 
he would say what he had to say about 
the matter. What were they going to 
war against? Were they going to war 
against Irishmen? If so, why not shoot 
them down like dogs? 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not speaking to the Amendment. 

Mr. METGE asked what the Govern- 
ment were going to war against? Was 
it against the women and children of 
Ireland? The people of Ireland well 
knew what style of warfare they might 
expect. He had no one connected with 
him belonging to the Land League ; but 
every attempt to shout down the Land 
League would find an echo in Ireland, 
and Irishmen would now know what to 
expect. Was it necessary to for ever 
degrade the women of Ireland by plac- 
ing them in such a position? Reason 





after reason had been given against the 
Amendment; but not a single man of 
the Liberal democratic mass had had 
the honour and spirit to say one good 
word for the females of Ireland, except 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Mac- 
donald). He (Mr. Metge) cared little 
whether the Amendment was passed or 
not, for he would sooner see the English 
Government degraded than not. It was 
not the first time they had been de- 
graded when they touched questions of 
that kind. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he could scarcely 
have believed that the Government would 
have opposed that Amendment. It was 
a strange commentary on the Govern- 
ment of his country by England that, in 
order to govern Ireland, they had to 
enact penal measures against the women. 
It was stated that the measure was di- 
rected exclusively against the perpetrators 
of outrages. Did the House mean to level 
such a calumny against the women as to 
say that they were perpetrators of the 
outrages? or that they had in the past 
incited, or would in the future incite, to 
agrarian outrage? If not, then the 
refusal to adopt the Amendment was 
nothing more than a gratuitous insult to 
the Irish women. There were things 
that the oppression of centuries could 
not deprive Ireland of, and amongst 
those relics of the past, the most precious 
was the fair name and the fair fame of 
the women of Ireland; and he protested, 
with all earnestness, against the miser- 
able attempt on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to level such a black and unfounded 
calumny against the women of his coun- 
try. He could not forget how English- 
men had treated women in other parts 
of the world. He could not forget the 
history of Jamaica. [‘‘ Order!’ | 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER rose to Order, 
and asked whether the question of 
Jamaica had anything to do with the 
Question before the Committee ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I did not hear 
what the hon. Gentleman said except 
the word Jamaica, and I did not know 
how he was going to applyit. I would, 
however, caution him to keep to the 
Amendment before the Committee; for 
Jamaica is a long distance from Ireland. 

Mr. REDMOND bowed to the ruling 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and would 
only say that the precedent he was-about 
to refer to was very appropriate. He 
was about to show that the Government 
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of England had acted even worse to the 
women of Jamaica than they now pro- 
posed to act towards the women of Ire- 
land. The true meaning of that Bill was 
clear to the world. It was not levelled 
against the perpetrators of outrage, but 
against every man and woman who had 
the courage to stand up and defend 
those who had interested themselves 
in the cause of national independence. 
[‘‘ Divide, divide!’””] He had no in- 
tention of detaining the Committee; but 
if there were one thing more than 
another that would induce him to con- 
tinue his remarks it would be cries of 
that kind. It was said of the English 
Empire that it was one on which the sun 
never set. Was the Government of that 
Empire going to send forth to the world 
the statement that they were afraid of 
the women of Ireland, and that, in order 
to suppress a movement such as then 
existed in Ireland, it was necessary to 
alienate the better feelings of the Irish 
nation, and to enact a measure such as 
that affecting the liberties of women and 
children. If he were inclined to drag 
the English Government through the 
mire he could not do it more effectually 
than by voting against the Amendment. 

Sm PATRICK O'BRIEN said, that 
no doubt the Committee would pardon 
him for making a few observations then, 
as he had not before spoken during the 
Committee stage of the Bill. He was 
disposed to make those few observations, 
no matter how unpopular they might 
make him out of the House. He would 
say that for many years of his life he 
had endeavoured, inhis humble capacity, 
to support the Party who were then 
occupying the Ministerial Benches; but 
he did now concur with the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just addressed the Com- 
mittee, that he would blush for any 
Party in that House who could accept 
and admit a complete and entire necessity 
for including women under the terms of 
the Bill, and who could so far forget the 
principles of good government. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’”’] Perhaps hon. Gentlemen knew 
more about the Communists of Paris 
than they did of Irish women. He did 
think that it was the duty of any man 
who had been intrusted with the re- 
presentation of any body of the Irish 
people to protest against the wording of 
the clause remaining so that there was a 
chance of an outrage being committed 
under that Act against the women of his 
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country. The number of offenders of 
the female sex would be so infinitisimal, 
in all probability, that it was hardly 
necessary for women to be included in 
the scope of the Act. If the Amend- 
ment were not accepted, that Bill, which 
had been hitherto regarded with oppro- 
brium, would become the subject of 
complete detestation in Ireland. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, that 
not a single voice had been raised from 
the Treasury Bench in favour of that 
proposal. He looked along that Bench, 
but he did not see the hon. Member for 
Liskeard (Mr. Courtney) there, who 
had so long fought ‘‘The Ladies’ Battle” 
in that House. All that they asked was 
that women should be exempt from the 
Bill; and, if necessary, be proceeded 
against by the ordinary law. When 
they considered that they had the or- 
dinary law going on with the police 
force, magistrates, Judges, and gaols, it 
would be seen that they had all the 
means ready at hand for punishing any 
woman for any offence which she might 
have committed. Women ought not to 
be subjected to a power such as that of 
lodging in gaol on suspicion. Under the 
exceptional power asked for a person 
could be sent to gaol and given no oppor- 
tunity of demanding a trial or of proving 
his innocence. If that deplorable ne- 
cessity existed as regarded men, they 
surely ought not to add to the difficulty 
of the position by inflicting that strange 
and anomalous punishment on innocent 
women. He believed that the Govern- 
ment greatly under-rated the importance 
of that question. They would find them- 
selves much mistaken if they thought 
that the outcry which had been raised in 
favour of the Amendment was a simply 
sentimental one. It was, in fact, a sub- 
stantial demand, founded in justice on 
the part of the Irish Members; and, if 
not agreed to, the consequence would 
be that a stronger feeling would be 
roused in Ireland against the Govern- 
ment than had been roused hitherto by 
the harshest infliction of the -harshest 
measures. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR thought that 
the right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench scarcely saw the important issues 
involved. It was their wish that the Bill 
should not create more animosity in Ire- 
land than it had already done. He 
thought that the tragic comedians of the 
Treasury Bench had already sufficiently 











exasperated the people of Ireland, and 
for that reason he wished to give a few 
words of warning. If they did not intend 
to arrest women under that Bill, why not 
say 80? He challenged the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to answer. 
Did he, or did he not, intend to arrest 
women under the Bill? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I began my 
remarks by saying that we did not expect 
to have to arrest them. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR was very glad 
to get so distinct an answer. Now they 
knew how they stood. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, he thought, almost ex- 
hausted the list of possible blunders. 
But during his administration he was 
also going to drag the people through 
the mire of the Criminal Law. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is now going beyond the Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR thought he 
was within the lines of illustration. 
What were the consequences of arrest 
under that Act? In the case of a man 
he would become endeared in the hearts 
of his countrymen as being another 
martyr to the English rule. But in the 
case of a woman it would be a serious 
loss and damage; she would be injured 
for life. Did anyone suppose that a 
woman could come out from prison with 
the same repute among her neighbours 
as before? It would mean absolute 
ruin to her. The right hon. Gentleman 
was not satisfied with waiting until a 
woman had committed an overt act, but 
reserved to himself the right to arrest 
any woman on suspicion under that 
ridiculous and criminal Bill which he 
had brought in. He had heard it 
argued that if they insisted upon the 
Amendment it might happen that a 
larger number would take part in the 
Land League movement. That number, 
in his opinion, could not be too large. 
He appealed once more to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister to know 
whether he really had determined that 
the present Liberal Administration 
should be associated in the minds of the 
Irish people with everything that was 
criminal, cowardly, and infamous. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government have 
listened with patience and calmness to 
the speeches which have occupied the 
last hour and a-half, and which have 
displayed a great deal of heat of lan- 
guage. I hope, however, that that heat 
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of language will not in the slightest 
degree mislead the judgment of the 
Committee, or veil from its Members 
the real question before them. It may, 
however, be right, after so many 
speeches have been made, even at the 
risk of delaying the decision of the 
Committee for another minute, to re- 
peat, in the fewest possible words, what 
the nature of the question before us is. 
We do not, on this occasion, propose to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act with 
any difference of form from that which 
has been pursued on other occasions, 
and on no former occasion have women 
been excluded from the operation of a 
Suspension Act. Were we to judge by 
what has been said by hon. Members 
opposite, one would think that we were 
making a new demand in respect of this 
matter. The question now before us is, 
whether this is a reasonable demand on 
the part of hon. Members opposite. It 
is our hope and wish that no women 
may come within the operation of this 
Bill. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] The hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) jeers at that re- 
mark—[{Mr. Bicear: Hear, hear!]— 
and he is proud of jeering at it. That 
is another specimen of his state of mind 
and temper. I hope, however, that the 
little I have to say will not be affected 
in any degree by the contagion he would 
spread. ‘The question before us is whe- 
ther the present demand involved by 
this Amendment is a reasonable one. 
That question must be determined by 
considering whether there is a possibi- 
lity that crimes of the kind contem- 
plated by the Bill may be committed by 
women. [Cries of ‘‘Suspicion!”] I 
repeat, crimes of the kind contemplated 
by the Bill. Unfortunately, we know 
that, even in the range of ordinary 
crime, there are instances from time to 
time in which women are implicated not 
only in what is called crime, but in atro- 
cious crime. It may be apprehended— 
nay, if women are excluded from the 
operation of this Bill, it may be much 
more apprehended—that women will be 
used for the purposes of crime. They 
may be misled by many motives which 
may render them, although criminal, 
much less so than they are in the case of 
ordinary crime; but they may be mis- 
led, and so may become the tools and 
instruments of others for the further- 
ance of their guilty purposes. I will 
not travel into other countries; but re- 
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cent history exhibits very many remark- 
able examples in highly civilized coun- 
tries, having many points of affinity with 
Ireland, in which women, acting under 
the influence of public excitement, have 
associated themselves with the most de- 
structive crimes. I trust that this power, 
which I earnestly hope we may never be 
called upon to exercise, but which we 
feel it would be folly and even guilt to 
part with, may be granted to us. 

Mr. LALOR asked if they were to 
understand from the Prime Minister 
that the Government of this country felt 
itself unable to govern Ireland unless it 
was endowed with the power of im- 
prisoning on suspicion the women and 
children of that country? ‘Were they 
to expect that when they came home, 
and for so long as that law was the law 
of the land, they would find their wives 
and children dogged by informers from 
morning to night under the suspicions 
of that abominable Act? If that be so, 
and he, for one, saw his wife and chil- 
dren dogged by spies, he should feel it 
his duty to teach them a mode of pro- 
tecting themselves against the insults of 
any man, no matter who he might be. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter rose to repeat to the Committee the 
question before it he had hopes that he 
was about gracefully to accede to the 
proposal that had been made. He 
wished to recall to the Committee the 
grounds stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland for 
the Bill when he introduced it. He well 
remembered the manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ We know 
the criminals, and we will strike terror 
into them.” Was it the women that 
he intended to strike terror into? He 
must say that he had expected that, 
when the proposal came forward, many 
of the serried ranks opposite would have 
risen one after another to defend the 
rights of the women. He looked along 
the Treasury Bench for the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Courtney). He had remained silent 
upon that matter. He looked for his 
successor below the Gangway, the hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) ; he had also remained silent. 
From the Conservative ranks a respectful 
hearing had been accorded to them; but 
that was not so with the red-hot Radicals, 
who remained true to the instincts of 
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their great champion, Oliver Cromwell. 
He was surprised that no voice had 
boen raised from among those hon. 
Members in favour of the exclusion of 
women from the operation of the Act. 
Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
that no true Irish Representative would 
allow that clause to pass without protest- 
ing against its remaining in its present 
form. He believed, however, that the 
law which would empower the Govern- 
ment to lock up women on suspicion 
would not be acted upon. [‘ Oh, 
oh!” ] He must beg to be allowed 
to express his opinion. He thought, 
notwithstanding that admission, that 
power would be held over the people 
in terrorem, and that unfortunate men 
would be kept in prison, not knowing 
whether vengeance would not be wreaked 
upon their families. Who would be ac- 
countable for the administration of law 
in the different localities? Were those 
representatives of authority men who 
were infallible and above reproach? If 
not, such men would be able to exercise 
terror over the families of a whole dis- 
trict. It was absurd to suppose that 
women would become mixed up to any 
great extent in agrarian outrage. On 
the other hand, they would act as a 
check upon those who might otherwise 
be engaged in those outrages. If women 
wereincluded underthe Act it would make 
the Act more odious than it already was. 
The question was, was it any good for 
the Government to insist ox this and 
incur the odium of wishing for the power 
to imprison women on suspicion? He 
maintained that it was not. ‘There was 
not one of them who was a more stead- 
fast supporter of the Party opposite than 
the hon. Baronet the Member for King’s 
County, yet that hon. Member (Sir Pat- 
rick O’Brien) had not hesitated to risk 
his popularity with the Liberal Party 
by supporting the Amendment. The 
hon. Baronet was too honest a man, 
and too patriotic, whilst a friend of the 
Government, not to warn them that the 
Bill would be one of the most odious mea- 
sures ever passed for Ireland if, after 
the notice the Government had received 
from the Irish Members, it were carried 
in its present shape. It was all very 
well for the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that no such exemption as that proposed 
had been embodied in any previous Act. 
He could not verify this from his own 
knowledge; but, if it were so, it was 











probably because exception was not 
taken ; for it must be remembered that 
such a state of opinion had never before 
existed in Ireland. The country was 
now alive and wide awake. When other 
Acts were passed there were not so many 
penny papers going all over the country 
every morning as there were now. He 
had sympathy with some of the objects 
of the Government; therefore, it was 
only with the desire that the feel- 
ing against the Government in Ire- 
land should not be intensified that he 
urged them not to pass the Bill without 
this Amendment. His motive was al- 
together apart from any special sym- 
pathy with any class of disturbers. 
[‘‘ Divide, divide!’?] Seeing the tem- 
per of the Committee, he did not expect 
that the Amendment would be carried ; 
but he trusted the Government would 
consider it, and listen to the words of the 
hon. Member for King’s County, who, 
although returned for an Irish consti- 
tuency, was one of their most steadfast 
supporters. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 49 ; 
Noes 230: Majority 181.—(Div. List, 
No. 59.) 


Mr. DAWSON rose to move an 
Amendment, of which he had given 
Notice, when —— 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment is for the purpose of 
exempting clergymen from the opera- 
tion of this Bill; but as the Committee 
has decided not to limit the definition of 
the word ‘ person,” and as I have to 
decide that a clergyman is a person, the 
Amendment cannot be put. 

Mr. DAWSON: When I gave you 
the Amendment, Sir, I asked you most 
distinctly whether it could be put, and 
you said it could. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber gave me the Amendment, and asked 
whether it could be put at the end of 
sub-section 3. I said an Amendment 
could be put in that place; but I had 
not considered the effect of the proposal 
when I indicated its proper place in the 
Bill. It is impossible for the Chairman, 
when numerous manuscript Amend- 


ments are handed in, at once to see their 
bearing on other portions of the Bill. 

Mr. DAWSON: I read the Amend- 
ment over to you. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.— 
(Mr. Leamy.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I hope the 
Committee will not consent to this Mo- 
tion. We have nearly reached the end 
of the 2nd clause. 

Mr. PARNELL hoped the Govern- 
ment would see the reasonableness of the 
proposal to report Progress. There was 
every reason to believe that they would 
be able to get through the rest of the 
Amendments on Monday, so that there 
was really nothing to be gained by 
going on at that late hour. By nowre- 
porting Progress, hon. Members would 
have an opportunity of fairly putting 
their Amendments before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GRAY said, as there was only 
oneAmendment remaining in the clause, 
was he to understand from the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland that directly that 
Amendment was disposed of, Progress 
would be reported ? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER hoped the Go- 
vernment would go on and get through 
the Bill in Committee that night. The 
Report should be taken on Monday. 

Mr. HEALY said, that considering 
the way in which Irish Members had 
been listened to up to this—bearing in 
mind the interruptions to which they 
had been subjected at 8 o’clock, at 9 
o’clock, at 10 o’clock 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
simply one of Progress. 

Mr. HEALY thought he would be 
able to show the relevancy of his obser- 
vations. If, at these hours, they had been 
unable to get the attention of the Com- 
mittee, how much less were they likely 
to obtain it at half-past 1 in the morn- 
ing? [Cries of ‘ Divide, divide! ¢ 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Am I to under- 
stand that the hon. Member has con- 
cluded his observations ? 

Mr. HEALY said, he was waiting 
until he could get the attention of the 
Committee. If hon. Members persisted 
in interrupting him, that was another 
reason why they should insist on Pro- 
gress being reported. He would ask 
his hon. Friends to go to a division, and 
if defeated, to go to another, then to 
another, and to keep on dividing. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA wished to 
know whether it was. understood that 
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Progress would be reported after the 
passing of the 2nd clause. If it were 
understood, he would ask his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Leamy) to withdraw his 
Motion for reporting Progress. 

Mr. CALLAN would make an appeal 
to the Leader of the House (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), who had just 
come in in a calmer mood than his Col- 
leagues. Surely the Motion was a 
reasonable one at half-past 1 o’clock. If 
it were acceded to, he believed they 
would meet on Monday, at 4 o’clock, in 
a mood calculated to facilitate Business. 
In the present temper of the House it 
would only result in endless divisions if 
the Government insisted upon opposing 
the Motion. 

Mr. LEAMY: I would ask leave to 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LEAMY said, he rose to move an 
Amendment to the effect that no arrests 
should take place under the Bill be- 
tween the hours of sunset and sunrise. 
[Laughter.| Hon. Members opposite 
evidently saw something ludicrous in the 
Amendment ; but he trusted they would 
give him some attention, seeing that, to 
suit the convenience of the Committee, 
he had withdrawn his proposal for re- 
porting Progress. He hoped the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would be able to 
see his way to accepting the Amend- 
ment, the object of which was to pre- 
vent people from being taken out of their 
beds and arrested at night. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that he knew 
the persons he intended to arrest, so that 
there would be no difficulty in carrying 
out the Act, if the Amendment were in- 
serted. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“No person shall be arrested under this Act 
between the hours of sunset and sunrise.’”’-— 
(Mr. Leamy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In consider- 
ing this Amendment the Committee 
really must bear in mind the object of 
the Bill. Its object—its justification— 
is the prevention of offences which 
render life in parts of Ireland almost in- 
tolerable. It is believed by the Govern- 
ment, and a large majority of the House, 
to be essential, in order to prevent these 
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outrages, that power should be taken to 
arrest certain persons who may be 
reasonably suspected of committingthem, 
or inciting to their commission. If the 
hon. Member’s Amendment is accepted, 
in all probability it would be exceedingly 
difficult to catch hold of these persons; 
in fact, the Amendment seems to me to 
answer itself. It would be impossible 
for us to urge the acceptance of such a 
Bill as this, and then stultify ourselves 
by accepting an Amendment that would 
prevent us from putting its powers into 
operation. 

Mr. GRAY asked the Committee to 
look at the position in which the Govern- 
ment had put them through the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman. From 
that statement, coupled with his refusal 
to accept the previous Amendment, it 
was evident he meant to obtain power 
to drag women from their beds at night. 
[ Laughter.| That seemed to commend it- 
self to the Committee as a very admirable 
thing to do. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man wished the arbitrary powers of the 
Bill to enable him to punish persons dis- 
covered in the commission of crime at 
night, he eould quite understand his re- 
fusing the Amendment, because a great 
deal of the crime the Government wished 
to suppress was committed at night. But 
the Chief Secretary had not expressed 
himself anxious to catch persons red- 
handed. He had said—‘‘ These criminals 
are known to the police,” and he had 
asserted again and again that nothing 
would please him better than for them 
to run away. Well, if these people were 
known to the police, as they were going 
about their business day and night, they 
could be arrested in the morning, the 
afternoon, or evening. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he was going to arrest 
forcrimesalready committed,and that was 
what he called prevention. He(Mr.Gray) 
was not going to discuss this question 
now; but surely there could be no neces- 
sity to drag people from their beds at 
night, invading domestic privacy; and 
surely the Committee would not allow 
that to be done, unless some better rea- 
son than had been advanced were given 
for it. Most of the persons who would 
be affected by the Bill were very poor; 
an entire family might live in one room, 
and, if the Bill passed in its present 
shape, the police would have power to 
go into that single room, in which father 
and mother, sister and brother were 
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sleeping, and drag away the person they | fering—the dragging of a person out 
wanted. If the right hon. Gentleman | of his bed, perhaps in the middle of an 


could show that there were no reason- 
able means of apprehending these crimi- 
nals, except under such a power as that 
now sought, the Committee would be 
justified in giving him the power. But 
he had not attempted to show anything 
of the kind. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man imagine that the persons he wished 
to arrest would hide in the mountains 
during the day time, and only come 
home at night if the Amendment were 
adopted? It was idle to suppose such a 
thing now-a-days. A hundred years ago 
it might have been done ; but now there 
were no hiding places; and he held it 
to be the duty of Irish Members to 
protect the domestic privacy of the poorer 
classes of Irishmen, which were just as 
dear to those persons as to the better 
classes of Englishmen, and probably 
more so. He would not enter into de- 
tails; but it was a fact that Irishmen 
respected domestic privacy a great deal 
more than Englishmen did. Let each 
Member of the Committee consider the 
case as though it were his own. They 
might, perhaps, strike greater terror 
into the people if they gave the police 
power to go in the middle of the night 
and suddenly arrest a person in his 
house; but would they really gain any- 
thing by that—by intensifying the bitter 
feeling with which Government and Par- 
liament would be regarded? It was not 
very much use discussing questions at 
this hour of the morning ; but he would 
put it to the Government whether a 
slight concession of this kind would in- 
jure the Bill? It would certainly save 
them from some of the horrors which 
had been perpetrated in Ireland in 
former years under Acts of this sort. 
Mr. DILLON said he would only say, 
in addition to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Carlow, that, as was 
well known all over Ireland, it was the 
custom of the police to arrest a man in 
the middle of the night. There was not 
the slightest reason for it; but it was 
done under the pretence of anticipated 
attempt at rescue. Only within the 
last month midnight arrests had taken 
place. Bitter complaints had reached 
the Irish Members that on the most 
trivial charges men had been arrested 
at night and taken before the magis- 
trates. No doubt this mode of arrest 
greatly aggravated its dignity and suf- 





inclement night, to a police barrack. He 
believed that most of the arrests would 
be made under cover of night, and that 
they would be so made by the direction 
of the magistrates for the purpose of 
inflicting additional indignity and suf- 
fering on the men arrested. The only 
plea put forward by the Government 
against this Amendment, which was a 
perfectly serious one—and he was con- 
sidering the case not of women, but of 
men whom he supposed would be mostly 
dealt with under the Bill—was that it 
might not be possible to catch the men in 
the day time. There was not a shadow 
of foundation for such a fear.. As the 
hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray) had 
said, it was well known to every man in 
Ireland that there were no places now 
where men could fly to and remain in 
hiding during the day. There were 
plenty of police in the country—more 
than enough—to enforce the provisions 
of the Act, even if amended as proposed ; 
and any man who desired to fly away 
would hide both night and day, and 
even then would be run down before he 
had been long in hiding by the trackers 
of the Government and the police. It 
was well known that the police highly 
valued the power of breaking into houses 
at night and dragging men out of their 
beds; and he, for one, protested against 
the indignity, and trusted his hon. Friend 
would go to a division on the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN rose to offer, 
in connection with this Amendment, a 
suggestion which he thought would pro- 
bably be accepted by both the Govern- 
ment and hon. Members on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House. The 
Amendment proposed that no arrests 
should take place between sunset and 
sunrise, and the modification he would 
suggest would be that men should not 
be arrested in their houses within those 
hours. The Government might fairly 
argue that persons who were engaged in 
the commission of crime were likely to 
be discovered in its commission during 
the night. There was some show of 
reason in that argument; but when 
these persons were at home they could 
not be engaged in the commission of 
the crimes suspected ; and if this argu- 
ment was found good in the case of 
a man, it was still better in the case of 
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a woman. [JLaughter.| He felt some 
difficulty in dealing with this subject at 
all, met, as they continually were in re- 
ferring to it, by the delicate and virtuous 
laughter of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Nothing touching the virtue of women 
could be said by the Irish Members 
without eliciting the loud guffaw of gay 
Gentlemen opposite. This question was 
one that the Irish Members felt intensely, 
and they were determined to show their 
feeling by defending the rights of their 
countrywomen, as well as their country- 
men, on the floor of this House. Was 
it an unreasonable thing to say—‘‘ We 
do not exempt men out-of-doors during 
these hours ; but we say that those who 
are in their own houses amongst their 
own families cannot be engaged in the 
commission of the crime of outrage, and 
they ought to be exempted.” 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked whe- 
ther he was to understand that the 
Government objected to this proposed 
Amendment, simply that they might be 
free to arrest men, women, and children, 
and drag them out of their houses at 
night? The proposed alteration in the 
Amendment would not interfere with 
the arrest of persons engaged in the 
commission of outrage; but simply 
narrowed the question down to this— 
whether power should be given to the 
policeto drag men, women, and children, 
out of their beds on suspicion. There 
was some reason in the objection— 
«Why should you tie our hands against 
the arrest of a marauder abroad in the 
dark for the purpose of committing 
crime?” In the face, however, of the 
reasonable suggestion just thrown out 
for the modification of the Amendnient, 
no Member of the Government had 
risen. He felt it very hard to avoid 
speaking words which, he was sure, the 
Committee would notlike to hear, because 
the Government had put it to them as 
nakedly as this—that the power they 
desired was that of breaking into a 
peasant’s home and dragging a family 
out of their beds. [‘*Oh, oh!” and 
laughter.| There were many Members 
of the Committee whose indulgence and 
patience was praiseworthy; but the 
levity of others was disgraceful. When 
the subject of dragging women from 
their beds had been referred to, there 
had been aspirit exhibited by some hon. 
Members opposed to all delicacy. Some 
hon. Gentlemen might indulge in double 
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entendre ; but the Irish Members did not 
wish to share their laughter with them, 
which befitted another place in this 
City, and not the House of Commons. 
The Irish Members would defend the 
invasion of the privacy of their homes, 
and the insult sought to be put on the 
women of their country, and would not 
be deterred by the scoffing laughter of 
hon. Members, who could speak and 
think of women as they treated them. 
Would the Government accept the 
Amendment as it was now sought to 
frame it, or were they determined to 
drive the Irish Members into the belief 
that they wanted to break into the 
homes of the people and drag them out 
of bed. These things had happened in 
Ireland, and not a century ago; they 
had happened within the past 12 years. 
He would tell the Government this—that 
if they wished to light the fire of 
civil war in Ireland, and if the Chief 
Secretary wished to aid and abet the 
Fenian conspiracy, they and he could 
not possibly take a course more calcu- 
lated to inflame the breast of every 
Irishman worthy of the name of a man 
than that they were now adopting. 
When the news of this discussion reached 
Ireland, and it was told there that 
mocking laughter and jeering sneers— 
with what intent in the minds of those 
who scoffed he would not say—greeted 
the idea of women being dragged out of 
bed and put in prison—{ A daugh.} He 
could take the measure of that laugh. 
They knew the habits of the hon. Mem- 
ber who laughed. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member for Meath is making 
personal remarks which are improper, 
and out of Order. 

Mr.A. M. SULLIVAN resumed, amid 
cries of ‘‘ Withdraw!” He withdrew 
nothing. He contended that it was per- 
fectly Parliamentary—and until he was 
ruled out of Order, he would maintain it 
—to say that hon. Members on that side 
of the House knew the habits of hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side. Their 
own pure minds ought to suggest to 
hon. Members opposite a pure explana- 
tion. [‘‘ Question!”?] He believed that 
he was speaking to the Question when 
he referred to the effect of the refusal 
of this Amendment in Ireland. If he 
knew anything of the people of Ireland, 
there could be nothing more mischievous, 
nothing more provocative of bad feel- 
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ing, nothing more calculated to drive 
them into secret conspiracies than the 
want of a delicacy of common feeling in 
dealing with the homes of the people 
after they had retired to rest at night. 
He wanted to know if any Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government who had 
not spoken on this subject would get up 
and address the Committee upon it. He 
wanted the Government to note how 
many Irish Members would follow them 
into the Lobby in this division. And 
why? Because he wished them to ask 
themselves whether they should legislate 
in a matter like this without the slightest 
regard to the voice of the Irish Members. 
Could the Committee imagine that they 
were travelling in the right road, when 
they could not induce half-a-dozen Irish 
Members to follow the Government into 
the Lobby? Was it not apparent that 
they were committing an error in the 
policy and principle upon which they 
were acting, when it was found that out 
of 103 Irish Members they could not get 
six to go into the Lobby with them? It 
was manifest that they were about to 
perpetrate an outrage upon the Irish 
people which even some of their own 
followers on the other side of the House 
condemned. He adhered to his own 
view, notwithstanding a temporary mis- 
conception on the part of some hon. 
Members. [‘‘ Question!” ] This was 
one of the considerations —— 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: I rise to 
Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, if the 
hon. and learned Member is not repeat- 
ing himself, and if he is not tiring the 
patience of the Committee? The ques- 
tions he is calling attention to are alto- 
gether irrelevant, and they have been 
continually repeated by him. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: Certainly, the hon. 
and learned Member for Meath has re- 
peated the same argument several times, 
and he must be aware that he is discuss- 
ing the Question at great and unneces- 
sary length. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he had 
heard a speech delivered that night from 
the Treasury Bench which occupied 25 
minutes. He promised that he would 


not occupy anything like that time. 
What he contended was, that the Go- 
vernment, in rejecting this Amendment, 
ought to have pointed out to them the 
evils and dangers before them in Ire- 
land. The proof of this could easily be 
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entire number of Irish Representatives 
not half-a-dozen would follow them into 
the Lobby. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member has repeated that argu- 
ment for the fourth time. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he 
would at once desist from repeating it, 
or in pressing it further in any shape 
upon the Government; and he would 
only address the Irish Members who 
were about to vote against the Govern- 
ment. He adjured them, by going into 
the Lobby and supporting this Amend- 
ment, to do their duty towards the 
people who sent them there, and to 
protect the interests, the honour, and, 
if necessary, the lives of their consti- 
tuents. 

Mr. HEALY remarked that they had 
heard from the Government that this 
was a Bill intended only to protect life 
and property, and not to punish suspected 
offenders with vindictiveness. What 
was the necessity, then, if they only 
wanted to arrest these persons, that they 
should select the dead hour of the night 
for executing the warrant. There were 
plenty of opportunities for effecting 
these arrests. The persons to be ar- 
rested were known to the police, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland boasted that he knew 
them himself. He would therefore ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, if he had 
those delicate and humane feelings, with 
which he had been so often credited, to 
accept the Amendment, and do some- 
thing towards smoothing the path of the 
Bill. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 35; 
Noes 172: Majority 137.—(Div. List, 
No. 60.) 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘“That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 172; 
Noes 34: Majority 138.—(Div. List, 
No. 61.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. W. E. 
Forster.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 





tested when they found that out of the 


again upon Monday next. 
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MOTIONS. 
—o70o— 
POOR REMOVAL (IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Coleraine to state whether the provisions 
of this Bill were, that the Irish paupers 
in question should be returned after a 
residence of five years in this country. 
Ifthat was intended, he should certainly 
be compelled to oppose the introduction 
of the Bill. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he should be re- 
luctantly compelled to oppose the Bill at 
that stage, unless the hon. Baronet gave 
the desired information. 

Str HERVEY BRUCE pointed out 
that the Bill was simply an instalment 
of justice to Ireland, and provided that 
ay should not be returned to Ire- 

and if they had been in England five 
years. 


Bill to regulate the Removal of Poor Persons, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Hervey Bruce, 
Mr. Corry, and Mr. Lewis. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 89.] 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY). 

Mr. SPEAKER addressed the House 
as follows: — Having considered the 
Questions addressed to me this after- 
noon, and other suggestions which have 
reached me, I have framed a new Rule 
relating to the Proceedings in Commit- 
tee, and on the Consideration of a Bill, 
as amended, in lieu of the Rules laid 
upon the Table yesterday. This Rule 
has the same object in view, but is 
framed in a manner which I trust will 
meet the general views of the House, in 
regard to the passing of urgent measures. 


Business OF THE House. (URGENCY.) 
18th February, 1881. 


AppITIONAL Rute Framep BY Mr. 
SPEAKER FOR THE REGULATION OF THE 
Business oF THE HovsE, WHILE THE 
STATE OF Pusiic Business 1s URGENT, 
IN LIEU OF THE RULES LAID UPON THE 
TABLE ON THE 171H FEBRUARY. 


Proceedings in Committee, and on Consi- 
deration of Bill, as Amended. 

That on a Motion being made, after 

Notice, by a Minister of the Crown, 

that in Committee upon any Bill, de- 
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clared urgent, or upon the Consideration 
of any such Bill, as amended, the re- 
maining Clauses of the Bill, and any 
Amendments and New Clauses then 
standing upon the Notice Paper shall, 
on and after a certain day and hour, be 
put forthwith ; the Question thereupon 
shall be forthwith put from the Chair, 
but shall not be resolved in the affirma- 
tive, unless voted by a majority of Three 
to One. 

Ordered, That the Rule be printed. 
(No. 73.] 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL. 


COMMITTEE. NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I give Notice, on behalf of my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury, that he will move on Monday, 
at half-past 4 o’clock, that if the Com- 
mittee on the Protection of Person and 
Property (Ireland) Bill be not concluded 
at 12 o’clock, the remaining Clauses and 
any Amendments and new Clauses shall 
be put forthwith. 

Mr. MONK wished to ask Mr. 
Speaker whether the Clauses and 
Amendments would be taken together 
or separately ? 

Mr. CALLAN asked whether it was 
competent to hon. Members, at the com- 
mencement of the Sitting on Monday, to 
hand to the Clerk at the Table such 
Clauses or Amendments as might be 
deemed necessary, so that, in conse- 
quence of the Motion, hon. Members 
might not be precluded from the right 
they formerly possessed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If any Notices of 
Amendments are brought up to the Table 
they will be taken as usual; but hon. 
Members cannot bring up new Clauses 
on Monday, when they will be too late, 
Notice of new Clauses being required. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(GODALMING, &c.) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hrezert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the borough of Godalm- 
ing, the Improvement Act District of Lytham, 
and the borough of Stratford-upon-Avon, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Hispert and 
Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 88.] 


House adjourned at half after Two 
o’clock till Monday next, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 21st February, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Wigan (Earl of Crawford and Balcarres), 
after the death uf his father; The Lord Or- 
mathwaite, after the death of his father. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
PROCLAMATION OF THE DUTCH 
TRIUMVIRATE. 


QUESTION. MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


Eart CADOGAN said, he wished to 
put a Question to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies of which he had given 
him private Notice, as to a reference 
made in Zhe Times of that morning con- 
cerning the negotiations that had been 
carried on lately between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the leaders of the Boers. 
The Times said— 

‘‘The facts of the case we believe to be as 
follows:—Through President Brand, of the 
Orange Free State, the Provisional Government 
of the Boers made overtures to Sir George 
Colley. These were somewhat ambiguous in 
their language, but seemingly to the effect that 
the British troops should evacuate the Trans- 
vaal, and that commissioners should be appointed 
to settle its future relations with us. ‘To this 
Sir George Colley has replied, under instructions 
from home, that if the garrisons in the Trars- 
vaal are left unmolested and allowed freely to 
obtain supplies, and if hostile operations against 
us are at once suspended by the Boers, we will 
agree to appoint commissioners. The result, if 
any, of this communication we have yet to 
learn. To Sir George Colley’s message no final 
answer has been received.” 


Last Tuesday he (Earl Cadogan) put a 
Question to Her Majesty’s Government 
as to the position of affairs at the begin- 
ning of last week, and was informed 
that overtures for peace were carried on 
through the intervention of President 
Brand which met with the support of 
the people of this country up to the 28th 
January, when the disaster took place 
at Laing’s Neck which had not yet been 
retrieved. He wished to know whether 
the article he had quoted was correct, 
and whether negotiations were still 
going on? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
answer to my noble Friend is that Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken such 
steps as seemed to them best calculated 
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to promote a satisfactory settlement and 
to spare the effusion of blood consist- 
ently with the honour of the British 
Crown; but it would not be for the 
public advantage to enter at the present 
moment upon details. I may, however, 
add that a communication from the 
Boers has been received through Presi- 
dent Brand. 

Lorp BRABOURNE, in rising to call 
the attention of the Government to a 
proclamation recently published by the 
Dutch Triumvirate in the Transvaal, 
purporting to give an historical retro- 
spect of events connected with the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal and previous 
thereto, and justifying the rising of the 
Boers against Her Majesty’s authority, 
said, he should not venture to bring the 
subject of the Transvaal before their 
Lordships unless he had a special reason 
and a definite object. That reason and 
object he would endeavour to set forth 
with precision and brevity, and hehumbly 
adeed their Lordships’ indulgence while 
he performed the task. Ever since the 
first news of a rising in the Transvaal 
reached this country, all Englishmen 
worthy of the name had been agreed 
upon one point—namely, that before 
any possible change in our future policy 
in those regions could be even thought 
of, Her Majesty’s authority must be 
completely vindicated and re-established ; 
and if he thought for one moment that 
such a result could be at all retarded or 
in the smallest degree prejudiced by a 
debate in their Lordships’ House, cer- 
tainly he would not have opened his 
mouth on the subject. That, however, 
was not the case; and if there was any 
danger to be apprehended he thought it 
was of a different kind. From the first 
moment of the present rising there had 
been a Party in this country who had 
earnestly and vehemently contended that, 
whatever might be the necessity of vin- 
dicating Her Majesty’s authority at the 
moment, yet the Boers were to be re- 
garded as having a great excuse for their 
action ; that their country was wrong- 
fully annexed three years ago; and that 
upon the first possible opportunity we 
ought to restore to those men the in- 
dependence of which they had been un- 
justly deprived. Even upon that very 
evening a meeting was about to be held 
in favour of ‘‘ the independence ”’ of the 
Boers; and only on Saturday he had 
seen the report of an address for the 
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same object presented to the Prime 
Minister, and purporting to come from 
600 representative working men. Those 
who took that view, in public speeches 
and in the Press, were chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, friends and supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government. There was much 
that was plausible in their arguments, 
and those arguments had received addi- 
tional weight from sympathetic expres- 
sions of opinion which had lately reached 
us from Holland and Germany. The 
danger which he apprehended was this— 
that unless the opposite side of the ques- 
tion was put fully and fairly before Par- 
liament and the country, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers might be led to believe that 
there was a consensus, or, at all events, a 
preponderance of public opinion in fa- 
vour of abandoning the Transvaal to 
the Boers; and so, if that rising should 
suddenly collapse, they might find one 
morning that Government had come to 
a resolution in favour of abandonment 
which it might be difficult to alter. 
Therefore he was most anxious that the 
case on both sides should be before the 
public; and it was with this intention, 
and not with either the desire or expec- 
tation of drawing from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers a premature declaration of 
policy, that he ventured to address their 

ordships. It was an invidious thing 
for an Englishman to argue, or to ap- 
pear to argue, against the freedom and 
independence of another people. We 
were ourselves a free people; we en- 
joyed, indeed, all the advantages of Re- 
publican freedom without the disadvan- 
tages which accompanied that form of 
government; and when appeals were 
made to us in the name of freedom, and 
we were told by a great statesman, in 
eloquent language, that we, ‘‘ the free 
subjects of a Monarchy, had coerced the 
free subjects of a Republic,” a sentiment 
of shame arose within us, our feelings 
of generosity were at once touched, and 
our natural inclination was to retrace 
any steps which had led us into so false 
a position. But the counter case which 
he had to present to their Lordships was 
not one which had to be supported by 
rhetorical alliterations or appeals to sen- 
timent. It was a case founded upon 
hard, dry facts, upon official documents 
and historical data; and upon such he 
asked their Lordships and the country 
to give a calm and impartial verdict. 
Let it be understood that he spoke with 
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no bias against those whom they called 
the Dutch Boers. Many of those men 
were really descended from the old 
French Huguenots, with whom he (Lord 
Brabourne) claimed no distant affinity, 
and he was very ready to recognize all 
that was good in their character. They 
were a people of sturdy independence, of 
indomitable energy and perseverance, of 
much endurance, and of great courage; 
and he earnestly wished that, instead of 
being arrayed against Englishmen, as 
a portion of them were at present, they 
could be associated with us, hand-in-hand 
and side-by-side, working out for South 
Africa a future of prosperity and content. 
But he held in his hand the recent Pro- 
clamations of the Dutch Triumvirate, 
which declared their own conception of 
their present position ; and although to 
persons of imaginative minds, and tothose 
who were not accustomed to carefully 
collect facts and to weigh evidence, the 
document was not without its attractions, 
he felt bound to protest in the name of 
truth and of justice against much that 
was inconsistent both with one and the 
other. Let him epitomize that document 
in afew words. The Boers said that the 
Convention of 1852 gave them their 
independence ; they said further— 

‘* Never has any provision of this Convention 
been violated, whereby even the pretence of 
right has been given to England to withdraw 
from its obligations ;’’ that ‘‘ the most amicable 
relations have since that time existed between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Republic ;” 
and that “Sir Theophilus Shepstone abused a 
special power granted to him under entirely 
different circumstances,”’ 
when he proclaimed British sovereignty 
over the Transvaal. Now, if they ac- 
cepted these statements, and if they 
were to believe one-half of what had 
been said and written by those who 
sympathized with the Boers in this 
country, they must conclude that Great 
Britain had from first to last been guilty 
of a cruel and inexcusable persecution 
of these people ; that she had pitilessly 
followed them in order to inflict her 
yoke upon them; that no sooner had 
she made a Treaty with them than she 
began to violate its provisions; that she 
had made false accusations against them 
as regards slavery; had stirred up the 
Native Tribes to attack them, and had 
concluded a long course of flagrant in- 
justice by arbitrarily annexing their 
country without the slightest justifica- 
tion. To these conclusions he respect- 
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fully demurred, and submitted that the 
true reading of history was entirely dif- 
ferent. There could be no doubt what- 
ever that the reason of the Boers 
‘‘ trekking ”’ from the Cape in 1835 was 
the abolition of slavery in British Colo- 
nies. It had been often denied ; but the 
facts went far to proveit. At the time 
of that measure there were more than 
35,000 slaves in Cape Colony, valued 
at £1,200,000. The emancipation was 
effected without due care that the com- 
pensation reached the hands of those 
who lost their property ; and the Boers 
quitted the English Colony partly, no 
doubt, because of their love of inde- 
pendence, still more, no doubt, be- 
cause they disliked the taxation borne by 
British Colonists, but mainly because 
they honestly considered that they had 
been badly treated by having their 
slaves taken away from them, and be- 
cause they wished to maintain that in- 
stitution of slavery, which they believed 
to be one of Divine origin, and to be the 
proper relation between the White man 
and the Black. It was unnecessary to 
weary their Lordships with a recital of 
the events which occurred between 1835 
and 1852. According to the Boers, the 
iron hand of England followed them 
everywhere, they wandered about in the 
wilderness and found no city to dwell in, 
until the Convention of 1852 gave them 
their independence. It was an interest- 
ing history ; but the question as to the 
right of Great Britain to claim, as she 
did, that the allegiance of those who 
had once been her subjects was inalien- 
able was one which, although it ad- 
mitted of argument, need not be argued 
to-day, since it was incontestable that she 
waived her claim to that allegiance in 
the provisions of that Sand River Con- 
vention of 1852 which had become so 
famous. That which he desired to main- 
tain to-day was, first, that the Boers 
themselves, by flagrant and frequent 
violations of the Sand River Convention, 
had ertirely discharged England from 
her obligations; and, secondly, that the 
Transvaal was in such a state in 1877, 
owing to the misgovernmentof the Boers, 
or rather their failure to govern at all, 
that nothing but British intervention 
and the proclamation of British sove- 
reignty saved it from becoming, in all 
probability, the theatre of terrible and 
bloody warfare. Much controversy had 


arisen on the question whether the Boers 
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had been guilty of slavery or not. That 
accusation had been strenuously denied 
by the Boers. But he ventured to put 
this point to their Lordships—If the 
Boers were free from any taint or suspi- 
cion of slavery, how were they to ac- 
count for that 4th provision of the Con- 
vention which ran thus ?— 

“Tt is agreed that no slavery is or shall be 
permitted or practised in the country to the 
north of the Vaal by the emigrant farmers.” 
That provision could only be explained 
in one way—namely, that the British 
Government was well aware of the prac- 
tice and propensity of the Boers; that 
they knew the dangers which would 
certainly spring therefrom; and, there- 
fore, only permitted their independence 
upon the condition that these practices 
should be abandoned. As to the manner 
in which they had kept this provision, 
and as to the slavery practised by them, 
he should be obliged to weary their 
Lordships by reading several extracts 
from the Blue Books presented to Parlia- 
ment during the last few years, for the 
charge was strenuously denied, and it 
was most necessary to sift and consider 
the evidence. And, first, let him cite 
the evidence of Dr. Livingstone. Dr. 
Livingstone wrote to Sir John Paking- 
ton in December, 1852, concerning a 
tribe on the Limpopo River, among whom 
he had successfully laboured for eight 
years. He said— 

‘*No portion of the country belonged to the 
Boers, but they made frequent attempts to in- 
duce the Chief Sechele to prevent the English 
from passing him in their way north, and be- 
cause he refused to comply with this policy a 
commando was sent against him by Mr. Pre- 
torius, which on the 30th of September last 
attacked and destroyed his town, killed 60 of 
his people, and carried off upwards of 200 
women and children. Of these many of the 
former will escape; but the latter are reduced 
to hopeless slavery. They are sold and bought 
as slaves, and I have myself seen and conversed 
with such, taken from other tribes, and living 
as slaves in the houses of the Boers. One of 
Sechele’s children is among the number cap- 
tured; and the Boer who owns him can, if 
necessary, be pointed out.’’ 

Now, the answers which were made to 
such accusations as this were curious 
enough. A gentleman, who was not un- 
favourably disposed towards the Boers, 
had only yesterday remarked to him 
(Lord Brabourne)—‘‘ They say that Dr. 
Livingstone was against them, because 
they sacked and burned his house.” 
But what answer was it to the charge 
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of slavery to admit that they had de- 
stroyed the house of an innocent man 
in a country where they had no right to 
be? In admitting that they had made 
a lawless raid they went half way to 
prove the whole charge. But he would 
not bring forward other Missionary evi- 
dence, further than to remark that there 
was a little book published by Tweedie 
in the Strand in 1871, containing three 
letters from Mr. Chesson, Secretary to 
the Aborigines Protection Society, to 
Mr. R. N. Fowler, then Member for 
Falmouth, and now for London. These 
letters contained much evidence from 
Missionaries, including the statements 
made to them by various Native women, 
narrating how their male relatives had 
been killed by the Boers, and themselves 
and their children carried off, and how 
they had been bought and sold as slaves, 
all proving the truth of the charge 
which was advanced. He would now 
take another class of evidence, and 
would quote from the Blue Book the 
report of the Special Correspondent of 
The Cape Argus, an independent paper, 
which said— 

“The whole world may know it, for it is 
true, and investigation will only bring out the 
horrible details, that through the whole course 
of this Republic’s existence it has acted in con- 
travention of the Sand River Treaty, and slavery 
has occurred, not only here and there in isolated 
cases, but as an unbroken practice has been one 
of the peculiar institutions of the country, mixed 
up with all its social and political life. It has 
been at the root of most of its wars; it has been 
carried on regularly even in the times of peace.” 


Again, in 1868, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, writing to Mr. Pretorius, warned 
him that— 

‘Tf the Boers continued to violate the Anti- 
Slavery Article Great Britain would hold herself 
discharged from her obligations under the Con- 
vention.” 


In 1875 Mr. Southey, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, writing from Kimberley, said that 
certain laws just passed by the Republic 


“ Establish practically a state of guasi-slavery 
in direct conflict with the stipulation of the Con- 
vention of 1852.” 


Writing in November, 1876, the Acting 
Secretary for Native Affairs in Natal 
said— 

“Since the demonstration made by the forces 
of Secocoeni against Steelport Fort a party of 
Boers thought it necessary to attack a kraal of 
friendly Kaftirs by night, succeeding in shooting 
four men and capturing six women and 22 chil- 
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dren. The women have been given to Kaffirs 
at Kruger’s Post, and the children distributed 
among the Boers to serve an apprenticeship, 
otherwise slavery.” 


Then take the numerous complaints of 
Native Chiefs, which were scattered all 
through the Blue Books. He (Lord 
Brabourne) would only quote one. 
Khame, a Native Chief, thus wrote to 
Sir Henry Barkly in December, 1876— 


“T write to you, Sir Henry, in order that 
your Queen may preserve for me my country, 
it being in her hands. The Boers are coming 
into it, and I do not like them ; their actions are 
bad among us Black people. We are like money, 
They sell us and our children. I ask Her Ma- 
jesty to pity me, and to hear that which I write 
quickly.” 


He had yet more weighty evidence— 
namely, these solemn Resolutions of the 
Legislature of Natal passed on the 10th 
of August, 1868, their object at the time 
being to protest against the continuance 
of the Office of Lord High Commissioner, 
as that functionary had not sufficient 
control to put down the practices in the 
Transvaal which were so dangerous to 
their neighbours. This is what they 
said— 

“That ever since the annexation of the 
Orange River Sovereignty (since abandoned) 
in 1848, the emigrant farmers who settled over 
the Vaal River and formed « Government of 
their own, under the style of the South African 
Republic, have carried on a system of slavery 
under the guise of child-apprenticeship—such 
children being the result of raids carried on 
against Native Tribes, whose menare slaughtered, 
but whose children and property are seized, the 
one being enslaved and sold as ‘ apprentices,’ the 
other being appropriated.” 


Then, after quoting what they term 
“clear and positive evidence’”’ of spe- 
cial cases, given by trustworthy wit- 
nesses, they went on to say— 


“That the existence of this system of slavery, 
attended as it is by indescribable atrocities and 
evils, is a notorious fact to all persons acquainted 
with the Transvaal Republic; that these so- 
called ‘destitute children’ are bought and sold 
under the denomination of ‘ black ivory ;’ that 
these evils were fully admitted by persons offi- 
cially cognizant of them at a public meeting 
held in Potchefstroom in April, 1868; and that 
the whole subject has been brought fully under 
the notice of the High Commissioner.” 


Then, after quoting the reply of the 
High Commissioner, in which he said 
that— 


“Tt would be beyond the power of the Trans- 
vaal Republic, admitting it to have the inclina- 
tion, to put down a trade which the Boers must 
find to be very tempting and profitable,”’ 
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the Legislative Assembly go on to say 
that this trade is 

“A direct breach of the Treaty entered into 
with Her Majesty’s Commissioners, is an out- 
rage on humanity and civilization, and is an 
aggravation of the traffic which Her Majesty’s 
Government has so long sought to suppress 
upon the East Coast.” 


The extracts which he (Lord Brabourne) 
had read were not one-twentieth part of 
those which could have been taken from 
the Blue Books in support of his case. 
Their Lordships would, therefore, see 
that the case with regard to the charge 
of slavery against the Transvaal Boers 
stood thus—that they, being interested 
parties, most strenuously denied it. 
They had denied it over and over again ; 
but they had never disproved the facts 
brought against them. But, if their 
Lordships believed the disavowal of the 
Boers, they must disbelieve the Mis- 
sionaries, the independent Press of 
South Africa, and a number of officials 
in the Colonies writing home despatches 
which they knew might be and would 
be scrutinized by the public eye. They 
must, also, disbelieve all the complaints 
of the Native Tribes, the solemn Resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of one of their 
Colonies, the opinion of a Colonial 
Minister, and that of an Under Secre- 
tary of the Colonies, speaking with full 
official information upon the subject. 
And not only must they disbelieve these, 
but they must be prepared to believe 
that the whole of these parties were 
for 25 years in a conspiracy to slander 
the Boers without any conceivable mo- 
tive or reason why they should have 
formed such a conspiracy. The suppo- 
sition was so monstrous that he had no 
doubt their Lordships would come to the 
conclusion that he had, after a careful 
examination of the Blue Books, shown 
that the charge of slavery was clearly 
proved against the Transvaal Boers. 
But it was not only by the practice of 
slavery that the Transvaal Boers vir- 
tually broke again and again the Conven- 
tion of 1852. He heard people constantly 
talking about the Transvaal Government 
and the Transvaal country as if, in 1852, 
there had been recognized by Great 
Britain a regular Government with a 
defined country. This was, no doubt, 
the case with the Orange River Terri- 
tory, which was abandoned in 1854. 
Let him (Lord Brabourne) here remark 
that he had always been of opinion that 
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the abandonment of the Orange River 
Territory was one of the greatest mis- 
takes ever committed by a British Go- 
vernment. But, having said this, let 
him also say that the Orange Free 
State—in which the White population 
was in a majority—had shown such a 
capacity for self-government, and had 
done so well, especially under its present 
excellent President, Mr. Brand, that so 
long as it showed itself able to maintain 
its neutral and independent position, not 
only would no Englishman grudge it 
its independence, but all fvould rejoice 
at its prosperity and progress. But the 
words of the Convention of the Orange 
Free State gave independence to ‘ the 
country and its inhabitants.” But in 
the case of the Transvaal, all that was 
done was to permit the Boers to govern 
themselves by their own laws, and, said 
the first Article, ‘“‘it being understood 
that this system of non-interference is 
binding upon both parties.” Now, 
what did the ‘‘ system of non-interfer- 
ence’ mean, read with the former part 
of the clause, which provided that ‘‘ no 
encroachment should be made on the 
territory north of the Vaal” by the 
British Government? It could not have 
been expected that the emigrant far- 
mers were likely to interfere with our 
Colonies by attacking them; but, read- 
ing between the lines of the Treaty, it 
was clearly meant that they should not 
follow a policy towards any of their 
neighbours which would interfere with 
the tranquillity of our Colonies. Well, 
at that time the Boers were divided into 
three separate bodies; they were at 
variance among themselves; and it was 
not until 1858 that any united govern- 
ment was attempted. The annexation 
took place early in 1877, so that this Re- 
public, the attachment of its citizens to 
which was so much vaunted, actually 
had not endured 19 years, and its coun- 
try consisted to a very large extent of 
other people’s country, which it had 
taken from them. Ile did not wish to 
weary their Lordships with extracts 
from Blue Books; but he said that, 
without doubt, it was a practical viola- 
tion of the Convention of 1852 when the 
Transvaal Republic so acted towards the 
Native Tribes on every side that com- 
plaints came continually to the British 
authorities, and that Great Britain was 
actually driven, over and over again, to 
protest against their conduct. He wanted 
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their Lordships to consider for a moment 
whether or not the Boers could be fairly 
said to have observed the conditions of 
that Treaty. The whole Blue Book 
teemed with evidence against them as 
to their proceedings against the Native 
Tribes. At page 41 (Papers presented 
April, 1877), Lopenula, Chief of the 
Amantebele, complained that the Boers 
were settling in his country against his 
will; at page 47, the men of the Lesuto 
‘are in difficulty with the Boers;” at 
page 65, Montsioa, Chief of the Bara- 
longs, complained that the Boers are 
‘‘ trying to set aside Mr. Keate’s award,” 
Mr. Keate having in 1870 been chosen 
by both parties to settle the boundary, 
which he had done not altogether to the 
Boers’ satisfaction. There were many 
other instances; but perhaps the two 
worst were those of the Amaswazi and 
Secocoeni. The first was brought to 
light in a curious way. Umbandeni, 
King of the Amaswazi, wrote to thank 
the Natal Government for having sent 
a Commando, under M. Rudolph, to 
repel a Zulu attack; but added, that he 
did not know why he had been asked to 
sign a renewal of his Treaty with Natal, 
as his friendship with Natal wanted no 
renewal. The Natal Government re- 
plied that they had sent no Commando 
—M. Rudolph had for four years ceased 
to be an officer of theirs, and had been 
employed by the Transvaal Government. 
This had not been disclosed to Umban- 
deni, and then it turned out that what 
they had got him to sign as a renewal 
of the Natal Treaty was a cession of his 
country to the Boers, which he had never 
intended, and which, of course, greatly 
irritated him. In Secocoeni’s case, the 
Boers claimed to have purchased his 
country from his father, Sequate, in 
1846, who had then ceased to be an 
owner of land. But it was shown that 
they had made a Treaty with him 11 
years afterwards, which they would 
hardly have done if this had been his 
position, and their own maps showed 
his territory to have been outside their 
boundary in 1868. Thereupon the Pre- 
sident of the Republic disavowed the 
maps, although it was proved that they 
had been made by two gentlemen, one 
of whom was Postmaster General of the 
Transvaal Republic at the time; they 
had been made from their own Surveyor 
General’s surveys, and the two gentle- 
men who had made them had received for 
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their trouble a grant of land from the 
Volksraad! These kind of things had 
been constantly going on when, at the 
close of 1876, Lord Carnarvon ordered 
an inquiry into the state of the Trans- 
vaal and the charges against the Boers, 
It was beyond dispute that a very bitter 
feeling had arisen on the subject at that 
time, and the evidence of anarchy, con- 
fusion, and danger was overwhelming. 
In September 1876, Mr. Osborn, resi- 
dent magistrate at Newcastle, wrote— 


“This encroaching policy of the Transvaal 
Boers is fraught with danger to the peace of the 
whole of South Africa, The Natives, being 
constantly deprived of their territories, will, 
sooner or later, be induced to make common 
cause against the White man to save themselves 
from extermination for want of land.’ 


Sir Henry Barkly had previously main- 
tained that it would be better to leave 
the Transvaal affairs alone; but he had 
altered his opinion in July, and, on the 
30th of October, he wrote to say that tne 
then state of affairs in the Transvaal 
bordered upon anarchy, and that it was 
incumbent on the British Government to 
interfere, since— 


* Although in other parts of the Republic 
lawlessness and inhumanity were less rampantly 
exhibited, the machinery of Administration is 
everywhere all but paralyzed, and the Republic 
seems about to fall to pieces through its own 
weakness.” 


But he (Lord Brabourne) would call 
into the witness-box a witness who 
could not be suspected of hostility to- 
wards the Boer Republic. This was no 
less a personage than the President of 
the Republic himself, a few passages 
of whose speeches to the Volksraad in 
March, 1877, he (Lord Brabourne) would 
venture to quote. Speaking against Con- 
federation, he pointed out the condition 
of the country as follows :— 


“Anarchy is a worse oppression than any 
foreign Power can be thought, and cannot be 
borne long by any nation. I tell you openly, 
matters are as bad as they can be; they cannot 
be worse. The people were as good as any other 
people; but they were completely demoralized— 
they had lost faith in God, reliance upon them- 
selves, and trust in each other. They shamed 
by their conduct the very ideas which are the 
pride and glory of Republics. He could tell the 
Raad that within the last few years the Cape 
had been more of a Republic than the Transvaal. 
The Republic was the obstruction to their real 
independence. If the citizens of England had be- 
haved towards the Crown as the burghers of this 
Statehad behaved to their Governments, England 
would never have stood so long as she had.” 
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And with regard to England, the Presi- 
dent said— 

‘“‘Tt is asked, what have they to do with our 

position? TI tell you, as much as we have todo 
with that of our Kaffir neighbours. As little as we 
can allow barbarities among the Kaffirs on our 
borders, so little can they allow that in a State 
on their borders anarchy and rebellion should 
exist.’”’ 
This was pretty good evidence as to the 
condition of the Transvaal, and as to its 
financial position he (Lord Brabourne) 
need only quote a Report of the Volksraad 
itself (Blue Book, ce. 1776, page 108), 
which ran thus— 

‘The Volksraad resolves, that whereas it ap- 
pears from the Report of the Financial Com- 
mission that the taxes have not for the greater 
part been paid, and it has thus become impossible, 
under such circumstances, for the Government 
to carry on the administration and control of 
the country,” &c., &c. 


This was the state in which Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone found the Transvaal ; 
and he had, moreover, to consider the 
state of the Native Tribes. The Boers 
now said that although Secocoeni had 
gained some successes, they had con- 
cluded a satisfactory peace with him 
before the annexation. This, however, 
did not appear to have been really the 
ease, for although the Chief had con- 
sented to pay over 2,000 head of cattle, 
and not cross a certain boundary, he 
complained that he had been deceived 
and made to sign other conditions to 
which he had not agreed. He repudiated 
the Treaty, and, as subsequent events 
proved, having learned from the last 
fights to disbelieve in the superior 
prowess of the White man, was quite 
prepared to begin the conflict again. 
Moreover, Sir Theophilus Shepstone had 
the best reasons for believing that the 
Zulus, who hated the Dutch, and had 
long been restrained only by the in- 
fluence of the Natal Government from 
attacking them, could not much longer 
be held back from doing so, which would, 
undoubtedly, have been the commence- 
ment of a fearful struggle. Now, 
he (Lord Brabourne) had heard with 
very great regret many disparaging re- 
marks made about Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone; for there appeared to be some 
people in this country who never were 
so happy as when they were finding 
fault with what their country had done, 
and with the conduct of those officials 
who represented her, often under very 
trying circumstances, when they re- 
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quired, and had a right to expect, the 
support and sympathy of their country- 
men at home. It had been charged 
against Sir Theophilus Shepstone that 
he had been actuated by the lust of am- 
bition, and by the desire to extend the 
territories of this Empire ; that he had 
behaved very badly, and that he had 
got us into all these difficulties. He did 
not mean to say that Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone had been perfectly correct in 
everything that he had done since he had 
arrived in the Transvaal; but perhaps 
there were few of their Lordships who 
could look back upon every action of 
their lives without feeling that® they 
might have acted, in some respects, 
differently if they could have judged of 
such transaction by the light which 
had been thrown upon it by subsequent 
events. Her Gracious Majesty’s War- 
rant to Sir Theophilus Shepstone ran as 
follows :— 

“Whereas grievous disturbances have broken 
out in the territories adjacent to our Colonies in 
South Africa, with war between the White in- 
habitants and the Native races, to the great 


peril of the peace and safety of our said 
Colonies.” 


It was said that Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
had exceeded his instructions. What he 
maintained, however, was that the con- 
duct of Sir Theophilus Shepstone had 
been actuated by the highest and best 
possible motives, and that the main- 
spring of his action was not the desire 
to extend the territories of Great Britain 
beyond due limits, but to prevent a ter- 
rible war which he believed to be immi- 
nent. Who was Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone? Why, he was a most eminent 
public servant, who had held a great 
number of public appointments with 
credit to himself, and whose services in 
South Africa had been of the greatest 
advantage to his country; he was a 
man who, more than any other Eu- 
ropean, was acquainted with the wants 
and feelings of the Black races — by 
some of whom he was called their ‘‘ I’a- 
ther,’’ as a token of their confidence and 
respect; and he knew that the irritation 
on the part of the Natives against the 
Dutch was so great that it would be im- 
possible for the Government of Natal 
much longer to prevent a war breaking 
out. Were he (Lord Brabourne) so dis- 
posed, he might quote from the Blue 
Books many instances of cruelty towards 
the Natives which were alleged, ap- 
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parently upon good evidence, against 
the Boers; but he purposely forebore to 
do so, because he thought his case was 
strong enough without it, and he did 
not wish to excite horror or to create 
unnecessary irritation, hoping, as he did, 
that these people might soon settle down 
peacefully, and that, under British sove- 
reignty, such things would never again 
be heard of. These, however, contri- 
buted to the irritation of the Native 
mind, and led to the state of things 
which justified British interference. Now, 
in the autumn of 1879 there was carried 
on what was popularly known as the 
Mid Lothian Campaign, in the course of 
which several eloquent speeches were 
made by the present Prime Minister, in 
one of which he deprecated any an- 
nexation of territories which added to 
our already extended Empire a territory 
which yielded us neither men nor money, 
whilst it increased our burdens and re- 
sponsibilities. But the truth of such 
a proposition appeared so indisputable 
that he (Lord Brabourne) could not but 
think that the Prime Minister and those 
who thought with him should have 
given the late Government credit for 
some other motive for adopting the 
course they had done than the mere 
desire of adding additional territory to 
our Empire. There were several kinds 
of annexations. If a strong nation seized 
upon the territory of a weaker neigh- 
bour for the mere purpose of self-aggran- 
dizement, there was no excuse for such 
conduct. If, after a contest between 
two great Powers, one annexed certain 
provinces of the other, the most that 
could be said was that, in all probability, 
the annexing Power was sowing the 
seeds of future warfare. Then it might 
happen that a weak State, conscious of 
its own feebleness, sought, voluntarily, 
to be incorporated with a stronger 
neighbour, to which no one could object. 
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And, again, there might be a case in | 


which the inherent weakness of a State 
and its internal anarchy made it such a 
danger to all its neighbours that its in- 
corporation with another Power was de- 
sirable and necessary for the general 
security. This was emphatically the 
case with the Transvaal Republic; and, 
in his opinion, both Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone and Lord Carnarvon, in ad- 
vocating the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, had been actuated solely by the 


honest belief that it was necessary for | 
| 
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the safety of our South African Colonies 
that such a step should be taken. It 
was not his business to defend Lord 
Carnarvon, who was perfectly able to 
defend himself, and who had plenty of 
friends to take his part; nevertheless, 
he felt bound to express his real opinion 
on this question. It had been said, and 
he was sorry to have heard the observa- 
tion made, that those who sat on the 
Liberal Benches had only given a sort 
of half-consent to the annexation of the 
Transvaal, and that they were, there- 
fore, now at liberty to protest against it. 
It was only right and just that he 
should say what was the real position of 
affairs. In 1877 there were only two 
Gentlemen upon the Front Opposition 
Bench in the House of Commons who 
had, in recent years, represented the 
Colonial Department under a Liberal 
Government—Mr. W. E. Forster and 
himself. He (Lord Brabourne) was not 
so presumptuous as to suppose that any- 
thing which he said or thought could 
have much influence with their Lord- 
ships; but he had never allowed, and 
would never allow, these great questions 
to be viewed by himself through the 
narrow vision of Party considerations, 
and he had most carefully studied the 
whole question. He came to the con- 
clusion that the course proposed by 
Lord Carnarvon was the only one wor- 
thy of a British Minister to pursue, and 
that, had he been in the position of that 
noble Lord, or even had he occupied 
the post of Under Secretary to the pre- 
sent Minister of the Colonies, a similar 
line of conduct would certainly have 
been adopted. Therefore, he had no al- 
ternative but to give a loyal support to 
Lord Carnarvon’s policy. And he felt 
bound to say more than this, that both 
before and after he (Lord Brabourne) 
spoke strongly in this sense on August 
7, 1877, he bad been in communication 
with his noble Friend the Earl of Kim- 
| berley, and had never the slightest reason 
| to believe, down to the present moment, 
| that there was any difference between 
| them upon the subject. But what said 
Mr. W. E. Forster during the same 
_ Session ? 
| ‘He believed the annexation to have been 
an absolute necessity. He was convinced that 
if the annexation had not been effected there 
would have been utter anarchy in an enormous 
district ; and that until it was made there was 
the greatest possible danger of a most bloody 
and destructive war. The White population of 
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the Transvaal were bringing on a most danger- 
ous war, in which, in all probability, they would 
have been defeated and very nearly destroyed. 
Some might say that they ought to have been 
left to take the consequences. Practically, how- 
ever, this country would not have suffered that 
result. It would have felt bound to come 
forward in their defence.- For his part, he be- 
lieved there had never been a more decided at- 
tempt to use words in order to hide facts, or 
rather to pervert facts, than that which had 
resulted in the protest framed in Holland 
against the annexation of the ‘Transvaal.”— 
[3 Hansard, ccxxxv. 1758-9.] 
Several other speeches were delivered ; 
but no Liberal Member opposed the 
measure except Mr. Courtney, save 
one or two of the Irish Home Rule 
Party, who, with an admirable consis- 
tency, being themselves always cla- 
mouring for freedom, supported those 
against whom one of the chief charges 
was their predilection for slavery, and 
making it their own chief complaint 
that the land of their country had 
been stolen from her people, stood up 
for those who had certainly been the 
greatest land robbers of modern times. 
But one speech was made by a Gentle- 
man whom no one would think likely to 
coerce independence or restrain freedom. 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, Member for New- 
castle, made an eloquent speech in fa- 
vour of that which he said was not 
annexation but incorporation. He said 
that— 

‘“The Government of the Transvaal was ina 
hopeless state of insolvency. ‘There was civil 
discord within its boundaries, and war, that 
threatened to be a war of extermination, with- 
out. The administration was not only in a 
state of confusion, but chaos. Though the 
name of a Republic had an attraction and a 
striking fascination for his mind, a Republic 
respected the rights of all. The Republicanism 
of the Transvaal was nominal—its despotism 
was real, and its despots were a multitude. 
What they wanted was not freedom from 
British control; but they desired to exercise 
‘the right divine of governing wrong ;’ ” 
and he said that— 

“Their feebleness endangered the position 
of the Cape Colonies and the safety of our 
fellow-citizens in that part of the world.” 

The speeches to which he had referred 
having been delivered, and the question 
having cropped up several times during 
the Session of 1877, without any Liberal 
statesman of position or eminence having 
said a word against the measure pro- 
posed, he must contend that their Lord- 
ships and the country had a right to 
consider that both political Parties in 
the State had indorsed the policy of the 
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annexation of the Transvaal. As to the 
actual facts of the annexation, consider- 
ing that Sir Theophilus Shepstone had 
only 25 policemen and 12 gentlemen with 
him, he could not suppose that it would 
have been allowed to take place if there 
had been any real feeling of opposition 
among the people immediately affected 
by it; and he questioned whether, if 
certain events had not occurred, the Pre- 
sident’s protest would not have ended 
that opposition. The protest, in fact, 
was quietly read in the market place. 
It was rather the act of one who, 
“‘vowing he would ne’er consent, con- 
sented,” and was only a wrapping of the 
drapery around himself that he might 
fall with becoming dignity. It must 
not be forgotten that a large num- 
ber of signatures were appended to ad- 
dresses in favour of annexation to British 
rule; but now they were told either that 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone manufactured 
the addresses and signatures, or else that 
he had been deceived by signatures that 
were not authentic, and did not repre- 
sent the feelings of any considerable 
number of persons in the Transvaal. 

This was, of course, a possible solution 
of the question ; but there was also this 

other one—that when civil war, anarchy, 

bankruptcy, and a struggle with the 

Native Tribes seemed to stare them in the 
face, a very large number of people in the 

Transvaal desired annexation; but when 

those dangers had passed away their feel- 

ings underwent a great change, and espe- 

cially when they found that under British 

rule they would have to pay taxes just 

as the other Colonists had to do. And, 

moreover, with regard to the willingness 

of the Boers to submit, it ought not to 

be forgotten that Lord Carnarvon, hav- 

ing had an interview with the Boer dele- 

gates, Dr. Jorissen and Mr. Paul Kru- 

ger, the latter being actually one of the 

Dutch Triumvirate who had issued this 

Proclamation, thus wrote in November, 

1877 (c. 1961, p. 147)— 

‘‘ They were fully alive to the fact that con- 
siderations of policy rendered it impossible for 
my decision to be other than irrevocable. They 
further assured me of their determination to use 
their best endeavours to induce their fellow- 
countrymen to accept cheerfully the present 
state of things, and of their desire, should they 
be permitted to do so, to serve Her Majesty 


faithfully in any capacity for which they might 
be judged eligible 


He (Lord Brabourne) greatly feared that 
some mischief had been caused to this 
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question by public utterances in this 
country, and by the imperfect knowledge 
of the English language possessed by 
the Dutch Boers, which did not enable 
them to follow the different meanings 
in which the word ‘‘ repudiate’ might 
be employed. The annexation of the 
Transvaal having been publicly ‘‘ repu- 
diated’’ before the General Election, 
it was certain that the Boers felt disap- 
pointment when a change of Govern- 
ment was not followed by a reversal, by 
Her Majesty’s present Advisers, of the 
policy of their Predecessors in this re- 
spect. There were two distinct and 
different ways in which the history of 
recent Transvaal events might be re- 
corded. The Boer historian would relate 
how, when the Republic was in tempo- 
rary difficulties, she was annexed by 
Great Britain, in spite of the protest of 
her Government. He would go on to 
say that for three weary years the citi- 
zens of the Republic appealed in vain to 
the justice of the British people, and 
that it was not until every other means 
had been exhausted that they resolved to 
enter upon a struggle—the noblest which 
could engage the energies of man—a 
struggle for freedom. The same history 
would be written by another, and he 
thought a more truthful, pen. It might be 
told that at a time when, by the confession 
of her own Chief, the Republic, through 
its own inherent weakness and the bad 
conduct of its own people, was at its last 
gasp, and when what remained to it of 
existence was threatened on every side 
by savage foes, then the intervention of 
Great Britain occurred; and that inter- 
vention alone saved the inhabitants of 
the Transvaal from a terrible war of 
races—a war which must have been car- 
ried on with frightful slaughter on both 
sides, and would, not improbably, have 
resulted in the annihilation of the White 
Settlers beyond the Vaal. And the his- 
torian might thus continue—that after 
they had been saved by British inter- 
position, the Transvaal Boers first of all 
stood sullenly by and refused to aid the 
British in that Zulu War which entirely 
originated in the previous policy of their 
own Republic towards the Natives, and 
that then, when the danger was over, 
when British troops had overcome and 
captured the Chief Secocoeni, when Bri- 
tish blood had been poured out like 
water, and British treasure had been 
lavished in order to break down the 
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power of the Zulus and to depose their 
great King Cetewayo—-then, when the 
country was tranquillized, and there 
seemed nothing to fear from the Natives, 
these men turned upon their benefactors, 
ambushed and shot down the soldiers of 
tho nation which had saved them from 
destruction, and in the sacred names of 
independence and patriotism invoked the 
public opinion of Europe in approval of 
an act of ingratitude so flagrant as 
scarcely to find a parallel in the history 
of the world. And he (Lord Brabourne) 
grieved to say that by the same historian 
another chapter might be added— 
namely, to tell that at the very moment 
when British soldiers were being thus 
slain, there were found men in England 
to justify the slayers— to go out upon the 
platform and in the Press, to traduce 
the policy of their own country, and 
to condemn her servants, and in their 
enthusiasm for the patriotism of the 
Boers, forgetting that their own country 
might claim something of the same kind 
from themselves, to approve and support 
a cause which could only be justified 
upon the assumption that England had 
committed a flagrant and atrocious 
crime! More un-English, more unpa- 
triotic conduct than that of these men 
he could not conceive, acting, as they did, 
ata moment of difficulty and danger, 
and apparently desiring the success of 
those who were in arms against their 
country. He begged pardon if he spoke 
too warmly; but he felt deeply on the 
subject. His noble Friend at the head 
of the Colonial Office might ask what he 
recommended. He was not so presump- 
tuous as to offer advice to his noble 
Friend ; and if solutions of the difficulty 
had occurred to him, he knew well 
enough that to mention such solutions 
would not increase the probability of 
their adoption. But this he would ven- 
ture to say—premising always that be- 
fore terms were offered resistance to 
Her Majesty’s authority must be over- 
come and at an eud—he would give to 
the Transvaal Boers, as soon as it could 
be rightly done, the freest institutions, 
the most ample powers of self-govern- 
ment that were compatible with the due 
administration of a regular Executive, 
and with a restraint which experience 
had proved necessary upon their dealings 
with Native Tribes. This country must 
be guarded alike against unjust seizure 
of Native lands, and the continuance of 
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that slavery which was repugnant to 
humanity. It might be true that no 
British interests were to be directly 
served byour retention of the Transvaal; 
but he ventured to think that there might 
be something higher even than British 
interests. He would venture to quote 
(and it should be the last quotation with 
which he would trouble their Lordships) 
the words of a British Minister who well 
appreciated and understood the prin- 
ciples upon which the real greatness 
of England was founded. Lord John 
Russell, writing to Sir George Grey 
upon the question of retaining British 
Kaffraria, on June 3, 1855, used these 
words— 

© “Let me, in the first place, declare explicitly 
that it is for no object of dominion or extension 
of territory that Great Britain wishes to main- 
tain possession of Kaffraria. So far as the in- 
terests of this Empire are concerned, British 
Kaffraria might be abandoned and the eastern 
districts of the Cape Colony left unprotected, 
without injury to the power of the United 
Kingdom, and with a considerable saving to its 
finances. But such considerations have not been 
allowed to prevail. The performance of an 
honourable duty to British Colonists, the main- 
tenance of a position acquired at a great cost 
both of men and money, and, lastly, views of 
comprehensive and vigilant humanity induced 
Her Majesty’s Government to take a very dif- 
ferent course.”’ 


It was idle to talk about getting rid of 
our responsibilities ; and he did not hesi- 
tate to say that, in his view, a Minister 
who would sit down and shiver under 
his responsibilities was unfit to be a 
British Minister. At this moment we 
were responsible to the British residents 
in the Transvaal, to whom we had practi- 
cally promised protection; we were re- 
sponsible to the Native Tribes, to stand 
between them and the oppression to 
which they had so long been subjected 
without our interference; we were re- 
sponsible to the Boers themselves, for 
they could not be prosperous unless we 
preserved order in their country; we 
were responsible to the White inhabit- 
ants of South Africa, that the Transvaal 
should no longer be a standing menace 
to their security ; above all, we were re- 
sponsible to the British people, whose 
blood had been shed and their money 
spent in amanner which would, indeed, 
afford a melancholy retrospect ifthe only 
result which we had achieved should be 
the re-establishment of a Republic which 
had abused its power in almost every 
respect. He sincerely trusted that his 
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noble Friend, whom he knew had the 
welfare of South Africa at heart, and 
whose counsel he hoped would be al- 
lowed to prevail upon that and other 
Colonial questions, would not be found 
to abandon authority where it could be 
honourably maintained, and that the 
solution of the question to be arrived at 
might be one which would be consistent 
with the good government of the Trans- 
vaal, the security of the other British 
possessions in South Africa, and last, 
but not least, the honour of England. 


Moved, That there be laid before this House, 
Papers on the subject of a proclamation recently 
published by the Dutch Triumvirate in the 
Transvaal purporting to give an historical re- 
trospect of events connected with the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal and previous thereto, and 
justifying the rising of the Boers against Her 
Majesty’s authority.—(Zhe Lord Brabourne.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, with reference to the Motion of 
my noble Friend, he moves for Papers, 
but does not mention the particular 
Papers he desires to have produced. 
We have already presented a consider- 
able number of Papers on the subject of 
the Transvaal, and shall present more. 
But I take it to be the main object of 
the speech of my noble Friend to con- 
trovert the statements in the Boers’ Pro- 
clamation to which he has referred. 
That was a perfectly natural and legiti- 
mate object, and in a great deal of what 
my noble Friend has said on that subject 
I entirely concur. The Proclamation, 
which has been in your Lordships’ hands 
for some time, quotes in the terms of 
the Sand River Convention, and declares, 
in the plainest manner, that never has 
any provision of that Convention been 
violated so as to furnish England with 
even a pretence of right to withdraw 
from her obligations. That is a very 
bold assertion; but it is not borne out by 
the facts. My noble Friend has quoted 
the authority of individuals with regard 
to the carrying on of a quasi-slave trade. 
The words of the Convention in regard 
to that trade are exceedingly explicit. 
‘“‘ Tt is agreed that no slavery should be 
permitted or practised in the country.” 
My noble Friend has adduced a consi- 
derable amount of evidence on the sub- 
ject, and your Lordships are aware that 
for the last 30 years the subject has 
been from time to time brought before 
Parliament, and I think that irrefutable 
evidence has- been brought forward to 
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show that, whether or not with the direct 
countenance, at least without being pre- 
vented by the Government of the Trans- 
vaal Republic, the Boers did, in many 
instances, violate that provision of the 
Convention. But, in speaking of the 
countenance given to slavery by the Go- 
vernment of the Transvaal, it is of im- 
portance that your Lordships should re- 
member that what was called the South 
African Republic consisted, up to 1865, 
of three different portions. One was 
that of which Pretoria is the capital, 
and I believe that its Government did 
exert itself to see that the Convention 
was duly observed. But there were 
two other divisions, one which consisted 
of the territory around Lydenburg with 
the Secocoeni country, and another, an 
independent community of Boers, whose 
territory lay further north, and was, I 
believe, a more lawless community than 
either, of the others, and the charges 
made against the Boers generally might 
be more especially directed against them. 
President Burgers, the last President 
of the Republic, when, in 1875, he was 
in this country and in communication 
with Lord Carnarvon, admitted that the 
trade in black ivory—that is, in children 
—did exist in some parts of these latter 
territories before they were united. I be- 
lieve, my Lords, that these transactions, 
for the most part, took place a consider- 
able time ago. My noble Friend referred 
to Dr. Livingstone’s letter, but it was 
written towards the end of 1852; and 
there is no doubt that in the earlier 
stages of the Republic, when the com- 
munity was far less settled than it be- 
eame, outrages of the kind referred to 
were more frequent. It was difficult 
to procure any clear and direct evidence 
of the existence of the slave trade, be- 
cause those who engaged in it sheltered 
themselves under a system of appren- 
ticeship ; but Lord Clarendon said that 
if it was found necessary to apprentice 
so many orphan children, it was strange 
that there were so many orphan children 
found to be apprenticed. The answer 
sought to be given was that in the raids 
made by the Boers upon the Natives the 
children abandoned by their parents had 
to be taken care of, and were so by being 
apprenticed. But there were other 
proofs that the charges made were not 
without foundation, and a curious piece 
of evidence is furnished by a letter 
written by the wife of a Boer, in which 
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shestatesthat'a Boer had come homewith 
six head of cattle and one Kaffir girl, and 
that another came home with 32 large 
Kaffir girls whom he was disposing of 
for half-a-sovereign a-piece. It is to be 
feared that this kind of thing took place 
at one time very frequently ; and, there- 
fore; my Lords, I entirely deny the truth 
of the assertion made in the Proclama- 
tion that never had any provision of the 
Sand River Convention been violated, 
Then on this statement hangs another, 
It was said that we violated the 5th Ar- 
ticle of the Convention, which had re- 
ference to the sale of ammunition to the 
Natives. It was agreed that ammuni- 
tion might be sold to the emigrant far- 
mers ; but its sale to the Natives was pro- 
hibited. The Boers said we violated 
that Article of the Convention by allow- 
ing ammunition to be sold to the Na- 
tives. Now, the facts of the case are 
these. Not long after the Convention 
was concluded, frequent complaints were 
made on the ground that the Boers were 
violating the stipulations of the Conven- 
tion against slavery; and our Govern- 
ment said that it was a perfectly one- 
sided stipulation which allowed the Boers 
to supply themselves with ammunition 
for the purpose of making wars on the 
Natives, and thus of carrying on the slave 
trade, the Natives not being allowed to 
have ammunition to defend themselves. 
That was said so far back as the time of 
the government of Sir George Grey, and 
that was the answer that was made in 
reference to the violation of the 5th 
Article. But there is another part of 
the Proclamation to which no reference 
has been made by my noble Friend, and 
as it is on the Table and has been pub- 
lished in the newspapers, I should not 
like to appear to acquiesce in it by pass- 
ing it without notice. It may be summed 
up by a reference to what is said towards 
the end of the Proclamation. They make 
a long statement as to what they say 
took place at the outbreak of this in- 
surrection, and they end by stating that 
before the whole world they charged Sir 
Owen Lanyon, first, with having com- 
menced the wars without notice, and 
next with carrying on the war with a 
disregard of the rules of civilized war- 
fare. Well, my Lords, I have had no 
means of communicating with Sir Owen 
Lanyon, and I am not, therefore, able 
to contradict the charges made on his 
authority; but from my knowledge of 
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the British authorities in the Transvaal, | simply by a desire to extend the Queen’s 


and of the whole course of conduct pur- 
sued by them, I should be extremely 
surprised if it is not found that these 
accusations are wholly without founda- 
tion. Of course, until I receive a state- 
ment of the facts I cannot make any 
positive assertion; I simply say that I 
believe the charges will not be found to 
be sustained. Of course, at the outbreak 
of aninsurrection of thiskind, occurrences 
will take place which must be regretted. 
But when it is said that Sir Owen Lan- 
yon carried on the war contrary to the 
rules of civilized warfare, I can only say 
that I utterly and entirely disbelieve 
that assertion. I wish now briefly to 
refer to what my noble Friend stated 
with respect to the annexation of the 
Transvaal. He told us that when the 
Transvaal was annexed, no one who had 
been connected with the Colonial Office 
on our side, and no one belonging to our 
Party, objected to the annexation; and 
my noble Friend referred to a speech he 
had made, and to a speech of Mr. W. E. 
Forster’s. Well, my Lords, I have always 
been perfectly candid as to the view I 
took. I said very little on the subject 
inthis House. I said more in private 
conversation. But the gist of my opinion 
was this—that if it were true, as had 
been represented on what were said 
to be good grounds, that the Boers 
of the Transvaal Republic acquiesced 
in the annexation, then that it would 
be advantageous to South Africa that 
the Transvaal should be incorporated 
in the British possessions. Further than 
that I never went. I am not bringing 
an accusation against Lord Carnarvon ; 
for it is very obvious that his utterances 
on the question whether the Boers were 
prepared to acquiesce in the annexation 
must depend upon the information which 
reached him. I have always said that 
the facts as stated to him, and upon which 
alone he could form an opinion, did 
appear to furnish sufficient grounds for 
the annexation; but, unfortunately, those 
facts were, not misrepresented, but mis- 
apprehended by his agents on the spot. 
It is unfortunate it should have occurred; 
but when we are told we annexed this 
territory from a greed of dominion and 
from a desire to destroy the independence 
of a Republic which had claims on our 
sympathy, then I agree with my noble 
Friend. I do not believe for one moment 
that the late Government were actuated 








dominions or to increase our responsibi- 
lities. Itis evident that the circumstances 
which induced them to proceed to the 
annexation were the condition of affairs 
in the Transvaal, and the fact that its 
condition involved it in wars of a dan- 
gerous kind to all the South African 
Colonies; and they thought that, in order 
to avert this danger, it was best that it 
should be placed under the dominion of 
the Queen. Whether the conclusion was 
right or wrong, the motives were not 
motives of which this country has any 
reason to beashamed. Many people ex- 
press confident opinions on this subject 
without taking the trouble to inform 
themselves of the facts. If your Lord- 
ships will make yourselves acquainted 
with the extremely complicated questions 
which have arisen since the Boers left 
their original settlements in South Africa, 
and which have been a puzzle to British 
statesmen for a long time, you will see 
that there was no course possible to the 
British Government which was not open 
to many objections; and all that we 
could be expected to do was to adopt 
that course which appeared to present 
the least difficulty. There are those who 
have said that the only way to solve the 
difficulties was for us to withdraw from 
the Transvaal and to leave it to its inde- 
pendence. Whatever there may be to 
recommend that solution, it must not be 
supposed that by adopting it you would 
escape from all difficulties. You havea 
territory surrounded by Native Tribes, 
many of them warlike, unsubdued by the 
White population, and disputes with 
whom atany time may bring about Native 
wars. There are the Zulus; and there can 
be no doubt that the late Zulu War was 
connected with the difficulties between 
the Transvaal Boers and the Zulus. 
There are the Swazis, who are practi- 
cally independent. There are also the 
people of Secocoeni, who deemed himself 
independent of the Boers. You went 
with a strong expedition and subdued 
them, and it is impossible to say you 
incurred no responsibility towards those 
whom you subdued. Your position is 
not the same that it was previously. 
The relation between the Boers and the 
Natives in a considerable portion of this 
territory is illustrated by a passage in 
a despatch of Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
He was talking to a Basuto Chief, who 
claimed a district occupied by 350,000 
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Natives, and, when asked how that could 
be, he said—‘‘ I drove the Boers out, and 
occupied it, as they had done, by the right 
of conquest.” When we speak of the 
Boers holding undisputed sway over the 
territory they claim, we are speaking of 
a territory in different parts of which 
different conditions exist. Under these 
circumstances, we have endeavoured, 
during the last three years, and not 
without success, to restore order. My 
Predecessor was not able, and I was not 
able, to recommend the grant of free in- 
stitutions. That was not in the least 
because we did not desire to see them 
enjoyed; but, unfortunately, such was 
the antipathy which a considerable por- 
tion of the Boer population showed to 
our rule that it was evidently impossible 
to form a free Assembly to co-operate 
with us in the government of the coun- 
try. There we touch the root of the 
whole question. These emigrant far- 
mers left our territory because they did 
not acquiesce in our rule. We have not 
succeeded in conciliating them, and their 
hostility has culminated in the insurrec- 
tion now going on. I hope the House 
will pardon me going further into the 
question how it is to be brought toa 
conclusion. We are in a position of 
great difficulty; many phases of it are 
very serious ; and the mode of attaining 
a satisfactory settlement will require 
much deliberation and discussion. I do 
not believe the moment has come when I 
could with advantage place before your 
Lordships any scheme of settlement or 
state the views of the Government. - It 
is well we should not forget that the 
difficulties we have to contend with are 
not confined to the Transvaal. There 
is the Orange Free State, which is a 
much more settled community than the 
Transvaal, and is governed far better. 
I am happy to say that, up to this 
time, President Brand, of whom I can- 
not speak too highly, has shown himself 
exceedingly friendly, and has observed 
neutrality ; but no doubt he has a diffi- 
cult task. The ties of relationship and 
blood connected with their past history 
between the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal Boers are so close, that it 
must be obvious to all that it is a matter 
of considerable difficulty for the Presi- 
dent to maintain the position which he 
has taken up. The last intelligence I 
have received affords, I am happy to say, 
no indication of the Orange Free State 
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departing from its position of neutrality, 
and that I look upon as a good omen for 
the future. But we must not forget, 
also, that in the Cape Colony at least two- 
thirds of the Colonists are of Dutch ex- 
traction. I have had conversations with 
more than one distinguished Cape Colo- 
nist of Dutch extraction, and I have 
always found they held this language— 
‘We are perfectly loyal to the Queen 
and the British connection; but do not 
mistake our feelings in this matter. 
These men you are fighting against in the 
Transvaalare ourown kindred, and blood 
is thicker than water.’’ They watch 
what is going on with the deepest sym- 
pathy and anxiety; and there can be 
no doubt that every blow we strike in 
the Transvaal is a blow felt by our own 
Dutch subjects in the Cape Colony. 
Hence it is of vital importance to the 
Queen’s dominion in South Africa, to 
the whole future of that country, not 
of the Transvaal only, but also to the 
peace and tranquillity of our own 
Colonies,that this unhappy war should be 
brought to a termination as speedily as 
possible. 

Eart CADOGAN said, that while 
many on the Opposition side of the 
House sympathized with the views of 
the noble Lord who introduced the 
question, they felt with the noble Earl 
who had just sat down that this was not 
a time at which these matters could 
be discussed with advantage to either 
country. There was no doubt that de- 
bate just now on the subject of the 
Transvaal would be of great disadvan- 
tage to the public service; but he ques- 
tioned the statement of the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
who said that, while he agreed with the 
annexation at the time it took place, he 
had reason to believe that Lord Carnar- 
von had misapprehended the information 
which he had received, and that the 
facts had been misrepresented by the 
agents. The result-of the statement 
would appear to be that the noble Lord 
saw reason to doubt the wisdom of the 
course he approved at the time, and 
that, coming from a noble Lord in his 
position, was an admission of consider- 
able importance and gravity. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
never thought that Lord Carnarvon had 
misapprehended ; but that the agents 
had not misrepresented, but misappre- 
hended, 
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Eart CADOGAN said, he did not 
think the noble Earl’s explanation much 
altered the case. He had no intention 
of arguing the question of the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal again; but he must 
say that from all the information he had 
obtained, and from all the reading he 
had been able to go through, he saw no 
reason to depart from the opinion that 
that annexation was necessary ; that it 
had not been productive of anything but 
good until this dissatisfaction had been 
aroused by those who believed it was 
their business to arouse it, and which 
showed itself in the form of the present 
unfortunate rebellion. They, on that 
side of the House, had no reason to be 
ashamed of their action in regard to the 
annexation; and, until they saw further 
reason to change their opinions, they 
should still think it was necessary at 
the time, and continue to trust that the 
present Government would not listen to 
those who advised them to reverse the 
policy which led to the annexation. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF OOMMONS, 


Monday, 21st February, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Bruis—Ordered—First 
Reading—India Office (Sale of Superfluous 
Land) * [91]; Exemption from Distress * 

92}. 

sd eo Fisheries (Clam and Bait Beds) 
[83]—n.P. 

Committee—Report — Protection of Person and 
Property (Ireland) [79-90]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—wo Io 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE BANTRY 
LAND LEAGUE. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If his attention 
has been drawn to the failure of a 
prosecution for alleged intimidation in- 
stituted by the Policeagainst thetreasurer 
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and secretary of the Bantry Land League, 
and tried before the Bantry magistrates 
on the 7th inst.; whether the woman 
alleged to have been intimidated swore 
that she was never intimidated by either 
of the gentlemen accused; whether the 
latter were put to much expense by 
having to bring down counsel from 
Dublin to defend them ; whether the Go- 
vernment will make some compensation 
to the parties prosecuted for the expenses 
they were obliged to incur ; and, whether 
the Government approve of such prose- 
cutions ; and, if not, whether they will 
caution the police against such proceed- 
ings in future ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsow)-: 
My attention was drawn to the prosecu- 
tion referred to in the Question of the 
hon. Member and to its result. Two 
persous, one of whom was the Treasurer 
and the other the Secretary of the Bantry 
Land League, were summoned under 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Pro- 
perty Act, 1875, for intimidating a pub- 
lican who refused to serve a bailiff on 
the Kenmare estate with refreshment. 
The case was dismissed on the evidence 
of the publican himself that he was not 
intimidated. I do not know whether 
the defendants were put to any expense ; 
but I have reason to believe that the 
Dublin Central Land League, at their 
own expense, sent down counsel from 
Dublin to defend the case. (Mr. Hearty: 
No, no! ] In reply to the last para- 
graph of the Question, I have to say 
that legitimate prosecutions under the 
Act I have mentioned have the approval 
of the Government; and the information 
which the Constabulary had in this case 
quite justified, in my opinion, the insti- 
tution of this prosecution. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIA AND MERY. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has seen a telegram 
from Khelat in the ‘‘ Daily News” of 
Saturday, stating that ‘‘ General Skobe- 
leff announces his intention to march 
through the border Persian territory,” 
that ‘‘the Merv Chiefs have held a council 
and resolved to resist the Russians to 
the last extremity,’’ and that ‘‘ a deputa- 
tion of thirty Merv Elders has gone to 
Candahar to seek aid;’’ whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has received any 
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information to the above effect; if he 
could state upon what grounds Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have come to the 
conclusion that it is not the intention of 
Russia to advance upon Merv; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Representative 
in Persia, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, or the Government of 
India, have forwarded any information 
bearing on this Question ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
confirmation of the report to which my 
hon. Friend refers. I must repeat my 
former statement,that there have been no 
negotiations with the Russian Govern- 
ment upon the subject of the advance of 
the Russian troops in the Turcoman 
Steppe. Information on this subject 
has, of course, been received from Her 
Majesty’s Representatives at St. Peters- 
burg and Teheran; and the opinion 
which I expressed, that it is not the 
intention of Russia to advance to Merv, 
was founded on information received 
from Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS). 


Captain O’SHEA asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether, at a time 
when Sir George Colley stated that he 
was collecting all available forces, a 
body of seamen were landed from the 
‘‘ Boadicea,”” but no Marines; and, if 
so, could he explain why these seasoned 
troops, who had served through the Zulu 
War of 1879, were not placed at the 
General’s disposal ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: SirGeorge Colley 
did not ask the Commodore for Marines. 
He wanted nothing but a couple of Gat- 
ling guns and some rocket tubes, with 
the men to work them. The Dido’s men 
who went up with Sir Evelyn Wood 
were equally in charge of Gatling guns. 
I may add that ships’ complements are 
never broken into in order to land sea- 
men and marines for military purposes 
except on an emergency, and in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the mili- 
tary authorities. 


STATE OF IRELAND — THE MAGIS- 
TRACY—LAND LEAGUE MEETINGS. 
Mr. METGE asked Mr. Attorney 

General for Ireland, Whether Mr. Loyd, 

the resident magistrate, was correct in 
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his decision given from the Bench at 
Drumlish Petty Sessions on Monday last, 
in which he declared the Land League 
illegal, that he would arrest anyone 
who delivered speeches at Land League 
meetings, and that he would refuse bail 
for any member of the Land League 
who might be arrested, as it was an 
illegal society ; and, if it is true that bail 
was refused ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : Sir, 
it is not within the province of the At- 
torney General for Ireland to pronounce 
an opinion on the correctness of a de- 
cision by the Bench at Petty Sessions, 
Nine of the defendants were committed 
for trial; but, as I understand, the 
Bench stated that bail would be accepted. 
I am not, however, aware whether they 
have perfected their bail. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE INHABITED 
HOUSE DUTY. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If his attention 
has been called to the want of unifor- 
mity with which the Inhabited House 
Duty is levied; if he is aware that the 
public museums and art galleries of the 
Metropolis are not charged, while pub- 
lic museums and art galleries in some 
provincial cities are charged, and that 
private business premises on which pro- 
fits are made have been exempted, while 
some provincial public premises on which 
no profit is made are not exempt; and, 
if, before he introduces his next Inland 
Revenue Bill, he will have the matter 
inquired into, so that a uniform system 
may be adopted ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think my hon. 
Friend is, to some extent, right in the 
assumption made in this Question, that 
there is not perfect uniformity in the 
exaction of the Inhabited House Duty 
with reference to buildings used for edu- 
cational purposes and to public build- 
ings. It has been represented to me 
that this is owing very much to the want 
of a clear and broad line in the law of 
exemption. The truth is, that there is 
no exemption by law, and that the ex- 
emption has been gradually introduced 
by the Executive authorities. The rule 
in actual operation is, that Treasury 
dispensation is granted for ‘‘ public 
buildings and those used for educa- 
tional purposes””—a phrase which has 
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been literally interpreted—and only 
such parts of those buildings are charged 
as are occupied by caretakers. I can- 
not, I am afraid, give any absolute 
pledge with respect to the coming Budget, 
and the financial arrangements for next 
year; but I must agree with my hon. 
Friend, that uniformity is desirable. 


PUBLIC MONEY PAID TO MEMBERS 
OF PARLIAMENT—RETURN. 


Mr. CAINE asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, When he will be able to 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
Return of Public Money paid to Mem- 
bers of Parliament, ordered upon the 
28th of January last ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The Return of Public Money paid to 
Members of Parliament is ready so far 
as regards Naval and Civil funds; but 
it will be 10 days or a fortnight before 
the information can be given as regards 
Army Services. Members of the House 
of Commons are not in any way dis- 
tinguished from other officers of Her 
Majesty’s Forces; and the rolls of the 
Militia and the Yeomanry regiments 
must be very carefully examined in 
order to ascertain the Members of Par- 
liament who bear commissions. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT—FAC- 
TORY INSPECTORS—APPOINTMENT 
OF MR. J. D. PRIOR. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true that, in the case of 
the appointment of Mr. J. D. Prior to a 
Factory Inspectorship, the usual exami- 
nation qualifying for the appointment 
has been dispensed with, and for what 
reasons an examination which is, rightly 
or wrongly, in general considered an 
unfailing test of fitness, has been con- 
sidered unnecessary in Prior’s case ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for giv- 
ing me this opportunity of explaining 
my action in this matter. Some time 
ago a large deputation, representing 
the various trades in the country, came 
to me and, among other things, repre- 
sented that they felt aggrieved in regard 
to the administration of the Factory and 
Workshops’ Act by the fact that the 
Inspectors were taken exclusively from 
a class of persons who had no practical 
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acquaintance with the special interests 
which it is their business to protect. 
Though the Factory Inspectors are an 
admirable body of men, numbering be- 
tween 50 and 60, and do their work very 
well, still it is impossible to deny the 
substantial truth of the allegation I have 
referred to. The examination which is 
prescribed practically excludes all but 
men belonging to the wealthier classes, 
and who have had the advantages of a 
University education. That is obvious 
when I mention that among the subjects 
of examination are Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Italian, statics, dynamics, hy- 
drostatics, pneumatics, &c. When such 
an examination is coupled with the con- 
dition that the candidate must be under 
30 years of age, itis obvious that it must 
exclude all persons of the artizan class. 
It seemed to me that there was a defect 
in the system, and that it was very de- 
sirable that if the artizans were to be 
satisfied with the working of these Acts, 
passed specially for their benefit, their 
own class should have some share in 
their administration. I, of course, com- 
municated this view, in the first instance, 
to the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
I obtained his sanction to the general 
principle. I then made it my business 
to find a proper person on whom the ex- 
periment might be tried. The post of a 
Factory Inspector is one which requires, 
not only knowledge and ability, but 
tact and judgment, to prevent friction 
between the interests of employers and 
employed. I believe, from the character 
I have received of Mr. Prior, that he 
will fulfil these requirements. I have, 
accordingly, applied for the assent of 
the Treasury under the 7th section of 
the Order in Council of June 4, 1870, by 
which the Chief of a Department may, 
if he considers that the qualifications of 
a candidate in respect of knowledge and 
ability deemed requisite for such situa- 
tion are wholly or in part professional or 
otherwise peculiar, recommend, in the 
public interest, that examination be 
wholly or partially dispensed with. I 
have received the assent of the Treasury ; 
and I am happy to be able to state that 
this appointment has the cordial con- 
currence of Mr. Redgrave, the Chief 
Inspector of Factories. I wish it to be 
understood that this is an individual 
instance, and I have not wished to sus- 
pend the general rule as to examination 
in other cases. I do not contemplate 
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making such appointments . the ex- 
elusive or even the predominant fea- 
ture of the system; but I am glad of 
any legitimate opportunity to give to 
the artizan and operative classes a share 
in the Civil Service of the country, espe- 
cially in matters which peculiarly con- 
cern their interests. I think this is such 
an apportunity, and that it is an experi- 
ment worth trying, and I have every 
hope and confidence in its success. How 
far it may be extended will depend upon 
the event of the trial. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, If Her Majesty’s Government have 
yet sent any definite instructions to 
Africa laying down the terms on which 
a suspention of hostilities with the Buers 
may be agreed to, with a view to an 
arrangement and pacification ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken such 
steps as appeared to them to be best cal- 
culated to promote a satisfactory settle- 
ment and to spare effusion of blood, 
consistently witi maintaining the honour 
of the British Crown. It would not be 
for the public advantage to enter, at the 
present time, into details. 


TUNIS—THE ENFIDA CASE. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to a paragraph in the French 
newspaper ‘‘Télégraphe,’’ copied into 
the ‘‘Standard”’ of the 17th instant, 
under the head ‘“‘ The Tunisian Ques- 
tion,” stating that M. Jules Ferry, in 
replying to M. Rouvier, Deputy for the 
Bouches du Rhone, on the subject of 
the Enfida Estate, had declared that the 
French Cabinet had rejected the idea of 
submitting the difference to a local tri- 
bunal; whether such statement is correct; 
and, whether, as far as the interests of 
a British public are concerned, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government can, consistently 
with Treaties and International Law, 
consent to ignore the jurisdiction of 
Tunisian tribunals in a question affect- 
ing real property situated in the Re- 
gency of Tunis? 


Sir William Harcourt 
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Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to the statements made in several 
French newspapers, that the English 
Government has definitely consented to 
refer the Enfida case at Tunis to arbi- 
tration, notwithstanding the understand- 
ing stated to have been arrived at be- 
tween the two Governments that the 
matter should be determined in due 
course by the local tribunals according 
to local law ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
seen several statements in the French 
and the English newspapers respecting 
the communications which have passed 
on this subject between Her Majesty’s 
Government and that of the French Re- 
public. None of them appear to be 
quite accurate. In any case, it would 
be contrary to the usual practice to ex- 
press any opinion with regard to state- 
ments made by members of foreign Go- 
vernments. As regards the settlement of 
the Enfida dispute, a proposal has been 
brought forward by the French Govern- 
ment, which Her Majesty’s Government 
have referred for the consideration of 
the Law Officers of the Crown. I cannot 
enter into more details. 


POST OFFICE ACT, 1837—DETENTION 
AND OPENING OF LETTERS. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, in view of the precedent established 
by the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Post Office in 1844, he will, as 
soon as may be consistent with the 
public interests, be prepared to lay upon 
the Table of the House a Return of all 
the Warrents issued by him since April 
1880, to authorise the opening or de- 
tention of letters passing through the 
Post Office in Great Britain and Ire- 
land ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I can only give the hon. Member the 
same answer which I gave the other day 
to the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Cowen). I should consider it incon- 
sistent with my duty, in the absence of 
any directions from the House, to do 
anything to impair or limit the power 
which Parliament has conferred on the 
Secretary of State by statute, by adding 
to it a condition which Parliament has 





not thought it right to impose. 
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STATE OF IRELAND—THE MAGI. 
TRACY —THE LAND LEAGUE — 
CHARGE OF RIOT AT DRUMLISH. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention has been 
called to the following words reported 
in the ‘“‘ Freeman’s Journal” as having 
been used by the resident magistrate, 
on Monday last, at Drumlish Petty Ses- 
sions, where some persons were being 
tried on a charge of riot :— 

“He did not want to threaten, but he would 
allow no man to go through the country 
while he was in charge of it creating ill-will 
between the people and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Any man who in future attempted 
to do so, or addressed any meetings in such 
terms, he would at once have him arrested. 
Then let them bring on their case to the Queen’s 
Bench, and get out of it if they could; ”’ 


and, if such language were used, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to express any disapprovel of the use, 
from the bench of justice, of such lan- 
guage? I may add that I am not re- 
sponsible for the terms in which the 
latter clause of the Question is printed 
on the Paper. It has been eviscerated, 
Mr. Speaker, and the operation has been 
badly performed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have seen 
a report of the matter in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal, and I have also seen a note 
from the gentleman concerned stating 
that the report was incorrect. The note 
was published in the same journal. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: Did the 
gentleman state what he did say? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I dare say 
the hon. Member reads The Freeman’s 
Journal, and can inform himself on the 
matter. The gentleman stated simply 
that the report was ‘‘ incorrect.” 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCES—FORTIFI- 
CATIONS AT DOVER. 


GrneraAL Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether any sanction has been given 
to spend money on fortifications at 
Dover or at the end of Dover Pier, 
since the beginning of the years 1879-80 
and 1880-81; and, if so, for what works 
and to what amount; and, what mea- 
sures the Treasury intends to take to 
prevent money in excess of the loan for 
fortifications being exceeded, as, by the 
Report of the Comptroller and Auditor 
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General dated 24th January 1881, ap- 
pears likely, unless the Treasury takes 
prompt action to putan end toexpenditure 
on fortifications under the Loan Act ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sums were voted in the Army Estimates 
for 1879-80 and 1880-81 for works on 
the Battery at the end of Dover Pier 
and in re-modelling Archcliff Redoubt, 
and I believe a further sum has been 
inserted in the Estimates for the coming 
year. It is probably to these works that 
my hon. and gallant Friend alludes in 
the first part of his Question. With re- 
gard to the second part, the Acts of 
Parliament which authorize fortification 
works to be defrayed out of moneys 
raised by loan only put a limited sum 
at the disposal of the Government, and 
the Government have no power to ex- 
ceed that sum. These Acts appropriate 
the moneys to be borrowed to certain 
works; but give the War Office autho- 
rity, with the consent of the Treasury, 
to vary that appropriation within the 
limits of the total sum granted. That 
authority has been exercised by the 
War Office, as is shown in the state- 
ment appended to the Report from 
which my hon. and gallant Friend 
quotes; but it has been exercised 
within the limits of the total sum 
granted, and we have no reason to 
believe that there will be any excess 
over the total sum granted. 


AFGHANISTAN — RETENTION OF 
CANDAHAR. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
seeing that the Indian hot weather is 
rapidly approaching, he has come to 
any decision as to the disposal of the 
troops now at Candahar; and, whether 
he will consider the desirability of 
allowing the Afghans to choose their 
own magistrates, in accordance with 
their ancient Republican institutions ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I think I have already stated that 
very full discretion has been given to 
the Government of India, both as to the 
time and the manner of the withdrawal 
of the British troops now in occupation 
of Candahar, and also as to the arrange- 
ments to be made for the future govern- 
ment of that City and Province. I have 
reason to think that very shortly I shall 
receive some information from the Go- 
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vernment of India as to their views 
upon these questions; and as soon as 
it is possible for me to do so, I shall 
be very happy to give any information 
I am able to the House. 


STATE OF IRELAND—POLICE PROTEC- 
TION IN CO. CLARE. 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, Upon what ground police pro- 
tection has been granted to Mr. Burton, 
a justice of the peace for the county 
Clare ; whether he will cause an inquiry 
to be made in reference to such police 
protection; and, whether he will report 
to this House the result of such inquiry ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER : Ido not think 
I can be expected to give the grounds 
upon which protection has been in each 
case given. The House will see that it 
is not desirable I should do so. With 
respect to the case to which the Question 
refers, protection was granted in conse- 
quence of our having before us reports 
from the resident magistrate and the 
local constabulary, which showed that 
at the time it was given it appeared to 
be necessary. For some days past the 
Government, the magistrates, and the 
police have been inquiring into these 
matters, and we are now endeavouring 
to ascertain how far this protection is 
still required. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY) — NEW FORMS 
OF PROCEDURE. 

Mr. ASHTON DILKE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, bearing 
in view the fact that the present ‘“ Ur- 
gency ”’ Rules only apply to measures of 
an exceptional character, and do not in 
any way further the progress of ordinary 
legislation, it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to propose any modification of 
the forms of the House to apply when 
business is not urgent, with a view to 
facilitating legislation on the many and 
grave questions in which the Country is 
interested ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to this 
Question, I desire to say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not arrived at 
any positive conclusion with respect to 
new arrangements for conducting the 
Business of the House, beyond the new 
system which has been adopted with re- 
gard to ‘‘urgency;” and I do not 
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think it is probable that we shall arrive 
at such a conclusion until we see a 
much better opening than the present 
state of our immediate engagements 
could afford for submitting it to the 
House. At the same time, on my own 
behalf, and I believe on the part ‘tof my 
Colleagues, I may say that I quite 
agree in the opinion intimated in the 
Question, that these restrictive measures 
having reference to “‘ urgency”’ do, by 
no means, cover the whole of the case; 
and that it is a subject well deserving 
the consideration of the Government 
and of Parliament what new arrange- 
ments can be adopted. for the purpose 
generally of enabling the House of 
Commons to discharge its numerous 
and arduous duties more efficiently and 
with less delay and arrear than is now 
possible. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS). 


Srr HENRY TYLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether Sir George Colley was 
in telegraphic communication with the 
Home Government when he advanced 
from Newcastle; and, whether he made 
that advance, and met with the defeats 
of Laing’s Nek and Schaine Hooght, 
under orders from England ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: To the hon. 
Member’s first Question I have to an- 
swer ‘‘ Yes.” To the hon. Member’s 
second Question I have to answer “No.” 

Sir HENRY TYLER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether a tele- 
gram was received by Lord Kimberley 
from Sir George Colley on the 4th De- 
cember 1880, containing the following 
words :— 

‘*T am sending half battalion 58th to Trans- 
vaal at Lanyon’s request; attitude of Boers 
requiring increased force at Pretoria ;”’ 


and, if he would state why the military 
forces in Natal and the Transvaal were 
not, on the receipt of that telegram, 
strengthened without delay? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to 
this Question, I have to say that the 
telegram to which the hon. Member 
refers is correctly quoted, and was re- 
ceived upon the day which he men- 
tions. But the receipt of the telegram 
from Sir George Colley was unaccom- 
panied by any request for further re- 
inforcements; and, in fact, it shortly 
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followed upon the despatch of a portion 
of the 58th Regiment from Africa to 
England. It was not considered by the 
Government to afford any occasion or 
warranty whatever to send new troops 
toAfrica. It is quite obvious, I think, that 
Sir George Colley would have conveyed 
some view of that kind if he had seen 
any necessity of the sort. This move- 
ment of troops was from one part of 
Her Majesty’s territories to another ; 
and that with reference to a purely 
local exigency. In illustration of that, 
I may mention that in the very last 
despatch we received from Sir Owen 
Lanyon previous to December 19 — 
which was the day on-which we re- 
ceived intelligence that we had to send 
forces to Africa—namely, the despatch 
dated November 14, and which we re- 
ceived shortly before December 19, he 
used these expressions— 

“He did not anticipate that any serious 
trouble would arise out of the resistance at 
Potchefstroom, which he regarded as a repe- 
tition of what had occurred at Middelburg and 
other places.”” 


And in a despatch of the 19th of No- 
vember, and not received until the 24th 
of December, after the order for the 
despatch of troops had been issued, he 
spoke of a notice that had appeared in 
the newspapers; and, while expressing 
the opinion that the time had come for 
the Government to take a more decided 
course with regard to the action of agi- 
tators, he wrote, in conclusion— 

‘“*T do not think there is much (if any) cause 
for anxiety with regard to the ultimate issue of 
the measures now being taken by the Govern- 
ment ”’ 


—that is, by the Local Government. 
These were the accounts which we re- 
ceived previous to the 19th. 

Sr HENRY TYLER: Was any 
notice taken of the telegram of the 4th, 
and were any measures taken between 
that and the 21st ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : No troops were 
sent to Africa fn consequence of the re- 
ceipt of the telegram of December 4 ; 
and it was, and is, our opinion that we 
should not have been justified in taking 
such steps on that occasion. 

Smk HENRY TYLER: Was any use 
made of the telegraph between this 
country and Natal, between the 4th and 
the 21st of December ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: If the hon Gen- 
tleman will allow me time to inquire at 
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the Colonial Office, I will answer the 
Question; but, at present, I really am 
not aware of all the telegrams that have 
been sent between the 4th and the 21st 
of December. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA) — RAILWAY TO 
CANDAHAR. 


Str HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
eretary of State for India, Whether he 
will caused to be prepared, by com- 
petent and impartial authorities, general 
estimates of the cost of completing the 
Railway to Candahar, and the annual 
cost of occupying Candahar with a 
British force after the completion of 
the Railway ; and, whether he will! 
state on similar authority the compo- 
sition and amount of the force required 
for such occupation of Candahar, in ad- 
dition to the Army of India otherwise 
necessary ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I do not believe that any complete or 
detailed Estimate of the cost of com- 
pleting the railway to Candahar has been 
made, or possibly can be made at pre- 
sent, because a very large part of that 
railway has not yet been surveyed. As 
far as I am aware, the actual line to be 
followed has not been decided upon. 
The cost, however, of the whole length 
of the line from the Indus to Candahar 
is roughly estimated at £10,000 a-mile ; 
but I have very considerable doubts 
whether it will not be found to exceed 
that sum. In reply to the last part of 
the Question, I may say that I think it 
useless to attempt to frame conjectural 
Estimates of the composition and amount 
of the force required for the occupation 
of Candahar. As I have already stated, 
the amount of the force actually re- 
quired at the present moment has been 
fixed on the recommendation of the 
Commander-in-Chiet, and in deference 
to his strong opinion that it is not more 
than adequate for the purpose of the 
occupation, and for the security of the 
force itself. Some details respecting the 
Estimate provided by the Commander- 
in-Chief will be found in the Papers 
that will be laid on the Table of the 
House. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS—BURIALS ACT, 
1880, IN GUERNSEY. 
Mr. RICHARD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
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Whether it is not the fact that, although 
the Channel Islands are expressly in- 
cluded in the Burial Act of 1880, the 
inhabitants of Guernsey are deprived of 
the advantages of the Act by the refusal 
of the Royal Court, sanctioned by the 
States of Guernsey, to obey the Order 
in Council requiring the registration of 
the Act; whether the Government will 
take steps to bring the Law into opera- 
tion in the Island; and, whether he will 
lay before Parliament the correspondence 
which has taken place on the subject 
between the local authorities and others 
and the Home Office ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, the correspondence on the 
subject was not yet complete. He would 
do all he could to give effect to the Act 
of last Session. 


NAVY—NAVIGATING OFFICERS. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, Whether the position of the 
remaining navigating officers of the Royal 
Navy is at present much inferior to that 
of the officers of the Executive List, by 
whom they are being gradually super- 
seded ; and, what steps the Admiralty 
propose to take by means of any scheme 
of retirement or otherwise to raise the 
position of the navigating officers to an 
equality with that of other officers per- 
forming identical duties in the service ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I can only answer 
my hon. and learned Friend that the 
rank of navigating officers of the Royal 
Navy, relatively to that of the executive 
officers, is exactly what it always has 
been. The transfer of sub-lieutenants 
from the navigating to the executive 
lists has brought this difference in rank 
into prominence, and the Admiralty are 
considering this very difficult and com- 
plicated question. 


THE NAVAL BRIGADE—THE ZULU 
WAR MEDAL. 


Mr. HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If he 
will state what reasons exist for delaying 
the issue of the war medal to the men 
and officers of the Naval Brigade en- 
gaged in the late Zulu War; and, whe- 
ther, in consideration of the fact that 
the medal has been issued to all our 
land forces engaged in that War, and in 
view of the disadvantage occasioned to 
men who leave the service before the 
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medal is conferred on them, he can hold 
out any hope of an early distribution 
of these medals to the men of the Naval 
Brigade ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: With regard to 
the men engaged in the operations in 
Zululand, it has been necessary to cor- 
respond with the Commodore at the 
Cape, and with Admiral Sir Francis 
Sullivan, the late Commodore, in order 
to ascertain the ships entitled to the 
medal and the men entitled to the clasp. 
Orders have now been issued for the 
preparation of the rolls; but these pre- 
liminary investigations have taken up 
so much time as seriously to retard the 
distribution. Arrangements have been 
made during the present military opera- 
tions in the Transvaal to secure a con- 
temporary record of services, which will 
be adopted in all future cases, and will 
obviate this cause of delay. 


INDIA—THE VERNACULAR PRESS ACT. 


Sm DAVID WEDDERBURN asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he can now inform the House as to the 
general substance of the Despatch re- 
cently forwarded by the India Office to 
the Government of India upon the sub- 
ject of the Vernacular Press Act; and 
whether he will lay that Despatch upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
A despatch has recently been forwarded 
by the India Office to the Government 
ot India, calling their attention to the 
Vernacular Press Act, and asking them 
to consider the expediency of repealing 
it. There will be no objection to laying 
that despatch on the Table if the hon. 
Baronet will move for it ? 


ARMY—QUARTERMASTERS. 


CoroneL ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
proposes to take any steps with a view 
to improve the position of the Quarter 
Masters of the Army ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I must ask the 
hon. and gallant Member to wait until 
I move the Army Estimates, when I 
shall state my intentions in regard to 
these officers. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE RIOT ACT. 
Ture O’ DONOGHUE asked the Secre- 





tary of State for the Home Department, 
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Whether it is according to the provi- 
sions of the Riot Act for a magistrate to 
read the proclamation, commonly called 
‘Reading the Riot Act,” at a peaceable 
meeting where there has been no riot 
actual or attempted, and then for the 
magistrate to proceed to disperse a 
crowd by force, as if riot had or was 
taking place ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ifthe 
hon. Member wants a legal interpreta- 
tion of the Statute, he should have put 
his Question to the Law Officers of the 
Crown. The Statute provides that if 
any persons to the number of 12 or 
more be unlawfully assembled together, 
and on being required or commanded to 
disperse themselves shall unlawfully re- 
main together for one hour, and so forth, 
they shall be liable to be dispersed. 
The Act, of course, might be read when 
the facts of the case fulfil the conditions 
required by the law. 


AFGHANISTAN—AYOUB KHAN. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether, in 
March or April 1880, information was 
conveyed to the Political Officer at Can- 
dahar of the exact state of Ayoub 
Khan’s regular forces; and, whether 
that information was supplied to the 
Government of India and the India 
Office; if so, why action was not taken 
to strengthen General Primrose’s force ; 
and, if not, why the information was 
not sent to Simla or Calcutta ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I do not think that any exact informa- 
tion as to the state of Ayoub Khan’s 
regular forces was conveyed to the Poli- 
tical Officer at Candahar during March 
or April, 1680. All the information we 
had as to the condition of affairs at 
Herat from January to May, 1880, will 
be found in the Government of India 
Despatch No. 185, of the 17th of August, 
1880, which is published with the other 
Afghan Papers. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY)—THE NEW RULES. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS: With refer- 
ence to the New Rules of Procedure, I 
wish to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the term ‘‘ Minister of 
the Crown’’ was meant to be understood 
as applying only to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, or one of the Secretaries 
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of State; and whether until such limi- 
tation should be made by further Reso- 
lution of the House, it was to be under- 
stood that no other holder of office in 
Her Majesty’s Government should claim 
to have the right of moving ‘“‘urgency?” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not had 
sufficient time, since I became aware 
that my hon. Friend intended to put 
this Question, to make a very formal 
examination into it. At the same time, I 
have no difficulty whatever in giving 
him what I hope he will consider a 
sufficiently practical answer. I do not 
entertain any doubt as to the proper 
meaning, as fixed by usage, of the term 
‘‘Minister of the Crown.’ It would, 
undoubtedly, in my opinion, compre- 
hend every Member of the Cabinet, and 
nobody but a Member of the Cabinet. I 
think that to be unquestionable, accord- 
ing to present usage; but, while that 
may seem unsatisfactory to my hon. 
Friend, I do not hesitate to say that I 
think the intention of the declaration of 
the House to be that the Motion should 
be made, not on behalf of any Depart- 
ment, but on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I should, therefore, say it 
would naturally and regularly be made, 
and be made only, by the Leader of the 
House, whatever Office he may happen 
to hold. He might hold the Office of 
Secretary of State, or Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. It will even be in the recol- 
lection of some that at one time my 
noble Friend, the late lamented Lord 
John Russell, was for a short period 
Leader of this House without holding 
any Department. I hold the meaning 
in the view of the House, and the cor- 
rect and proper course, would be that 
the Motion should be made by the Leader 
of the House. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked, Whether, 
as the House was shortly to be called 
upon to vote the application of an addi- 
tional Rule, framed by Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the Bill for the Protec- 
tion of Person and Property in Ireland, 
the Prime Minister would state the in- 
tention of the Government respecting 
the Amendment on the Paper in the 
name of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), or similar 
Amendments, which might be handed in 
previous to the hour mentioned in his 
Notice of Motion, or at any subsequent 
stage of the Bill? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman will not think me 
discourteous; but I own I should be 
sorry to establish a precedent, when a 
Bill is in Committee, by giving a reply 
to a Question as to the course the Go- 
vernment intend to take upon any par- 
ticular Amendment on the Paper, be- 
cause it is obvious the same Rule would 
hold good as to any Amendment. An 
answer of that kind might not be 
favourable to the regular conduct of 
Business. All I can say is, that if such 
an Amendment can, and shall, be made 
as was on the Paper in the name of the 
hon. Member for Northampton, the Go- 
vernment will then be prepared to take 
the course they consider most convenient 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he would 
like to know, with reference to the New 
Rules, whether the series might now be 
regarded as complete ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
With reference to the Question put 
by my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. 
Tottenham), and to the answer of 
the Prime Minister, I wish to put a 
Question to you, Sir; and it will greatly 
conduce to the convenience of the House 
if you are able to answer it. It is, 
Whether the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) can be put, as a matter of Order, 
upon the stage at which we now are ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Baronet puts a Question which would be 
more properly put to the Chairman of 
Committees, because it is a Question 
which will arise when the House is in 
Committee. If the Chairman of Com- 
mittees should consider the Amendment 
not in Order, no doubt he would so state 
to the House. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
Should I, under these circumstances, be 
in Order in putting the Question to the 
Chairman of Committees now, because, 
of course, it materially affects the vote 
we are about to give ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The course proposed 
is so novel that I would rather not 
answer the Question without reflection. 
But if I am called upon to give an 
answer at once, I am bound to say I 
think the Question should not be put, as 
it might set up an inconvenient prece- 
dent. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: If the hon. 
Member for Northampton’s Amendment 
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be ruled out of Order, will the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister be pre- 
pared to bring in an Amendment of a 
similar character, with a similar design, 
which will be in Order? 


[No reply was given to this Question. ] 


HOTION. 
—3.0o— 
PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 


PERTY (IRELAND) BILL—VOTE OF 
URGENCY.—RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That, in Committee upon the Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) Bill, this day, at 
12 o’clock, the remaining Clauses of the Bill, 
and any Amendments and New Clauses then 
standing upon the Notice Paper, be put forth- 
with.”—(Mr. Gladstone ) 

The House divided :—Ayes 415 ; Noes 
63: Majority 352.—(Div. List, No. 62.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


2.0 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL.—[Br11 79.] 
(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt.) 

COMMITTEE. [Progress 18th February. | 
[EIGHTH NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 3 (Continuance of Act). 


Mr. ERRINGTON moved, in page 2, 
line 28, to leave out the words ‘thirtieth 
day of September,” and insert the words 
‘thirty-first day of March.” The 
Amendment, he said, went more to the 
root of the question than any yet brought 
forward. They had already disposed of 
the action of the Bill, so far as it was 
retrospective, and the present Amend- 
ment dealt prospectively with the period 
at which the Act was to terminate. As 
the Bill now stood, it would continue in 
operation until the end of the month of 
September, 1882—that was to say, until 
about one clear month after the expira- 
tion of the next Session of Parliament. 
In place of that date, the Amendment 
proposed that it should cease to be in 
operation on the 31st of March, 1882, or 
about two months after the commence- 
ment of the next Session of Parliament. 
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The Committee would see at once that 
this Amendment was likely to affect 
the opinion and action of classes far 
outside those against which it was pri- 
marily directed. By some it was held 
that the present state of Ireland should 
be settled, and law and order completely 
restored, before remedial measures were 
introduced ; but, on the other hand, it 
was urged that the very state of things 
against which the Bill was directed was 
that which afforded the opportunity for 
the introduction of remedial measures. 
No one recognized more than he did the 
lamentable state of things which now 
existed in Ireland, and nobody deplored 
it more than he did. But, as he had 
said, he could not shut his eyes to the 
fact that it was owing to this unfortunate 
state of things that an opportunity was 
afforded for remedial legislation. Even 
in regard to the combination or associa- 
tion of which they had heard so much— 
the Land League —contemptible and 
nefarious as its objects were, and 
composed almost entirely of pot-house 
conspirators, it might be said that, 
though “like the toad, ugly and venom- 
ous,” it wore ‘‘a precious jewel in its 
head.” The “precious jewel” was the 
occasion afforded for the final pacification 
of Ireland, and there had been brought 
about a more immediate prospect of 
Land Reform than they had ever had 
before. He admitted that Her Majesty’s 
Government were bound to introduce 
some measure dealing with the condition 
of the country and the state of things 
now prevailing; but it was very ques- 
tionable how far it was wise to interfere 
with the balance of circumstances which 
now, for the first time, gave them a hope 
of ultimately settling the Land Question. 
They had also to deal with the classes 
represented by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who, though not opposed to a settlement, 
had neither the wisdom to recognize nor 
the generosity tomake the necessary sacri- 
fices. Therefore, if they could not be ap- 
pealed to on the ground of high motives, 
they must be appealed to on the more ig- 
noble motive of self-interest. The want 
of generosity and wisdom had to be 
made up by personal pressure; and 
though order and peace must be pre- 
served, it was a question how far they 
must by artificial security entirely re- 
move that pressure to which they were 
obliged to appeal. In order properly to 
understand to what extent it was right 





to diminish this pressure, he thought 
the Committee ought to consider some 
of the contingencies with which it would 
be necessary to deal. If, as he hoped 
would be the case, this Bill was followed 
by a really good and effective Land Bill, 
there would be no necessity for continu- 
ing the measure in operation beyond the 
31st of March, 1882. He was convinced 
that under such circumstances the Bill 
might be safely allowed to expire on the 
3lst of March, 1882. But it might be 
said that there were other contingencies. 
The Land Bill in its progress through 
Parliament might be emasculated in 
‘‘ another place,” or it might not pass 
at all. If that were so, it would be of 
no use to continue the Bill until the 
month of Ovtober in next year. They 
would have to re-enact it, not only for 
the period proposed by the Government, 
but probably for years. In that case, 
what advantage would be gained by 
continuing the Act forsix months? All 
they would gain would be that they 
would have the whole Session, instead 
of only two months, in which to re-enact 
it. This could be only regarded as a 
difference of convenience; but surely 
the House was not going to suspend 
for six months, perhaps unnecessarily, 
the liberties of the people in a large 
part of Her Majesty’s Dominions, on 
a mere matter of convenience. He 
would probably be told that although 
the precedents which existed in the 
last five or six cases in which the 
Habeas Corpus Act had been sus- 
pended established the principle of sus- 
pending the Act from Session to Ses- 
sion only, yet that recently a spirit of 
delay and obstruction had been mani- 
fested which made it undesirable to 
have the question brought under the 
discussion of the House more frequently 
than was absolutely necessary. He 
protested most indignantly against such 
a view. He believed there never was a 
time when the House of Commons was 
more capable and more determined to 
perform its duties, and to put down and 
arrest anything like obstruction. That 
feeling had been fully displayed during 
the last few days. Under these circum- 
stances, it was perfectly clear that no- 
thing could be gained by continuing the 
Bill beyond the month of March next 
year. If the Bill was required at all 
beyond the 31st of March, it would be 
required beyond the 30th of September ; 
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and,therefore, they would have to re-enact 
it. But let them consider fora moment 
the evil that would be produced by pro- 
longing the continuance of the Act. 
It would unquestionably have the effect 
of rendering much more difficult the 
passage of any reforming measure. 
That was made plainly apparent by 
what he had already stated as to the 
motives which would actuate a particular 
class in opposing any Reform Bill. 
They would be removing one of the 
strongest inducements and motives they 
could work upon in order to persuade the 
opponents of Land Reform to accept a 
fair and reasonable measure. There was 
one further consideration, and that was 
the position into which hon. Members 
on that side of the House had been led. 
The vast majority on the Liberal side of 
the House had been induced to take up 
a position which was most trying and 
distressing to them. Instead of being 
called upon to remove the evils, and 
remedy the grievances, of Ireland by a 
fair and honest measure of Land Reform, 
they had been compelled, against their 
will, to acquiesce in a most anti- 
Liberal system of coercion. He did 
not blame them for that. They were 
perfectly right, he thought, in loyally 
supporting their Leaders. No greater 
calamity could occur to this country, and 
especially no greater calamity could 
occur to Ireland, than anything that 
could weaker or appear to disunite the 
Government who were at present upon 
the Treasury Benches. That being so, 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House, though they had supported this 
measure of coercion for Ireland, had 
acted as they ought to do as Members of 
the Liberal Party ; but the loyalty they 
had shown towards the Front Ministerial 
Bench justified them now in appealing 
to that Bench for some reciprocal sym- 
pathy. He thought they had a fair 
claim to be met when they made a de- 
mand that the measure of coercion 
should be limited as far as possible. He 
certainly hoped that in the division he 
should feel bound to take he would 
have the support of hon. Gentlemen on 
that side. He believed that even sup- 
posing he succeeded in carrying this 
Amendment against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that they would not really 
be inflicting a defeat upon the Govern- 
ment; but, on the contrary, they would 
be defending the Government against 
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itself upon a matter of detail in the Bill. 
The Government would be the first to 
admit, if this Amendment were carried, 
that the Amendment itself had facili- 
tated and helped them, and strengthened 
their hands, when they came to deal with 
those measures which they all looked to 
for the pacification of Ireland. The Libe- 
ral Party, by acting in the way they had, 
and by the loyalty they had displayed, 
had acquired a twofold right and in- 
curred a twofold duty. The first of these 
rights and duties was to insist that, as 
they had been true to their Leaders in 
supporting them in this most unpalatable 
measure, they should show the same 
determination to carry the Land Bill 
through Parliament, and not allow the 
voice of the vast majority of the country 
to be overridden by a minority either in 
that House or ‘‘ elsewhere.” ‘The second 
point was that, as they had accepted this 
Coercion Bill, not as a measure of coer- 
cion, but as a bond fide and integral por- 
tion of that Land Reform to which alone 
they looked for the pacification of Ire- 
land, the Liberal Party should not allow 
even necessary measures of coercion to 
overshadow or render more difficult the 
Reforms for which they were looking for 
the substantial benefit of the country. 
On these terms alone could the present 
action of the Liberal Party be reconciled 
with Liberal principles. He appealed 
fearlessly to his hon. Friends around 
him to support his Amendment, and, if 
necessary, to defend the Liberal Govern- 
ment against itself. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 28, to leave out the words 
“thirtieth day of September,” and insert the 
words ‘‘ thirty-first day of March,’’—(Mr. Er- 
rington, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
‘thirtieth day of September’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 


Mr. W. HOLMS remarked, that, in 
common with many hon. Members on 
that side of the House, he had felt very 
great reluctance in supporting the Go- 
vernment measure. It was, undoubtedly, 
one of the first duties of Her Majesty’s 
Government to maintain law and order, 
and to protect life and property; and 
the ordinary law having proved ineffec- 
tual in Ireland, Parliament now found 
itself placed under the necessity of 
granting to the Government great and 
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exceptional powers. He ventured to 
think that the principle on which they 
should be guided in granting these 
powers was that coercion ought not to 
be resorted to to any greater extent, nor 
for any longer period, than was abso- 
lutely necessary to vindicate the autho- 
rity of the Crown and re-establish the 
ordinary law of the land. The Bill they 
had been considering went further in 
several respects than any previous Act 
that had been passed since the begin- 
ning of the present century for the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act. It 
embraced a greater number and a 
greater variety of crimes. In this re- 
spect, however, he thought the Govern- 
ment had been fully justified in the 
course they had taken. The Bill, how- 
ever, was not only more sweeping in its 
character, but it proposed to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act for a longer 
period than on any previous occasion. 
He had taken some trouble to ascertain 
the number of these Acts and their cha- 
racter, and he found that there had been 
in all 16. He left out the Westmeath 
Act of 1871, because it was local in its 
character, and was applied to only one 
particular class of outrages. If the 
Committee would bear with him, he 
would briefly refer to the various Coer- 
cion Acts which had been passed within 
the period he mentioned. The first Act 
was passed on the 24th of March, 1801, 
and it terminated on the 4th of June, 
1801, having been in force for a period 
of three months only. That Act was 
followed by another passed on the 29th 
of July, 1803; and in December, 1803, 
an Act was passed which was to deter- 
mine in six months after the termina- 
tion of the next Session of Parliament. 
The Session did not begin until January, 
1805, so that the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act in that case amounted 
to 14 months. An Act was passed in 
February, 1805, to last for six months. 
There was another Act passed on the 
Ist of March, 1817, for four months, 
which was continued on the 30th of 
June for 18 months. Then followed 
nine Acts, all applicable to Ireland: —In 
1822, for 6 months; in 1824, for 13 
months ; in 1848, for 7 months; in 1849, 
for 7 months; in 1856, for 6 months; 
in 1866, for 6 months; in 1867, for 3 
months; in 1868, for 9 months; and 
again in 1869. If’ the Committee 
accepted the proposal of Her Majesty’s 





Government that the present Bill should 
determine on the 30th of September, 
1882, they would suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act for one year and seven 
months. Even if they accepted the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Longford, they would sus- 
pend it for 13} months, or for a longer 
period than by any other Act during 
the present century. A great Constitu- 
tional authority—the late Earl Russell 
—said that ‘‘ Liberty was a flower of 
tender growth, and must be carefully 
guarded.” He feared, however, that 
there were circumstances which might 
induce them at the present time to 
guard those Constitutional liberties with 
less than usual care. The forbearance 
which had been displayed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, combined with the 
feeling that lawlessness existed in Ire- 
land, and an absolute reign of terror, 
made the country acquiesce in any wish 
the Government might suggest, and they 
were ready to place any power in the 
hands of the Government that might be 
asked for. A feeling of irritation had 
been produced by the obstruction and 
delay which had been interposed to pre- 
vent the progress of the Bill. It had 
been rendered necessary, in order to con- 
duct the Business of the House at all, to 
enforce very stringent Rules; and pro- 
bably that fact might induce many hon. 
Members to agree to the clause as it 
stood, and the more readily, because 
more than one Member of the present 
Government was known for the deep in- 
terest he took in the welfare of Ireland, 
and in that fact there was an assurance 
that the Government would not continue 
to exercise these arbitrary powers one 
moment longer than they were really 
required. Unhappily, it had never been 
a difficult thing for any Government, 
whether Tory or Liberal, to pass a Coer- 
cion Bill. But coercion was not a re- 
medy. It was simply an easy way of 
dealing with the difficulty. If they 
were to pass the clause as it stood, he 
ventured to say that it would form a 
dangerous precedent for the liberties of 
the country. But, while he admitted 
there were circumstances which might 
induce the House to pass the Bill, he 
might add that there was one considera- 
tion which ought to prevent Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government from asking for so 
long a term for the continuance of the 
Act—namely, that although there had 
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been numerous Coercion Bills during 
the last 80 years, on no one occasion 
had the Minister in charge of a Bill 
been able to rise in his place and say 
that it would be followed by remedial 
measures. One reason why hon. Mem- 
bers were induced to vote for a Coercion 
Bill now was the assurance which had 
been given by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that remedial legislation would 
follow, and an effort be made to allay 
the discontent which the passing of the 
Bill could not fail to create. Within 
the last few days the country had been 
assured by a Cabinet Minister that the 
measure to be brought forward by the 
Government was such as he believed 
would satisfy all reasonable Irishmen. 
If the measnre to be proposed was of 
such a broad and comprehensive charac- 
ter, it would, in all probability, settle 
the much-vexed Land Question, and re- 
store peace to Ireland. If the Govern- 
ment themselves had faith in its effi- 
ciency, he would urge upon them to ac- 
cept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford, and to rest satisfied 
with obtaining powers more ample and 
for a longer period of time than had 
been given to any Government for up- 
wards of three-quarters of a century. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am sorry 
that I am unable to accept this Motion. 
I wish to look at the matter practically 
as it stands. We think that this mea- 
sure is necessary, and the majority of 
the House think that it is necessary. 
What is now happening in Ireland shows 
two things—the necessity for such a mea- 
sure, and how likely it is to be a real 
remedy for the evils which it has been 
brought in to remove. I hope and ex- 
pect that by this time next year it may 
have produced good results; and Ishould 
be personally disappointed if I did not 
find that by this time next year it will 
be in the power of the Crown to intimate 
such a pacific condition of things in Ire- 
land as would warrant the intimation that 
it would not be necessary to renew the 
Act. But I cannot say that any Member 
of the Government is at present able to 
say that we shall be able to do without 
this Act throughout next year, or for any 


of the time which has been specified. | 


There can be no doubt that the social | 
| months or more. [Mr. W. Hortms: That 


system in Ireland has been very deeply 
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to remedial measures, yet we must re- 
member that the state of things with 
which the Government has to deal is 
very bad, and that if it were not for that 
bad state of things we should not have 
been justified in bringing in this Bill at 
all. In regard to the question of prece- 
dents, my hon. Friend who has just sat 
down (Mr. W. Holms) has gone over the 
previous Coercion Acts of the present 
century ; and I think that, practically, the 
precedent is in favour of even a longer 
time than 18 months, because I find that 
invariably, or almost invariably, the 
Acts passed originally for a short term 
have been continued so as to make their 
total duration much longer than 18 
months. My hon. Friend must be aware 
of the time it would take to renew the 
Act if a renewal were found necessary. 
I should not be candid if I did not state 
my belief that we have been a much 
longer time in passing this Bill than we 
ought to have been; but it must be borne 
in mind that the time has gone by when 
such measures can be either passed or 
renewed in a day. I am glad that 
that isso. I do not think that Acts of 
this sort ought to be passed in a day, 
and we must look forward to very con- 
siderable discussion when a proposition 
is made either to pass or renew such a 
measure. That was not looked forward 
to in past times. All that was necessary 
was to say that the Government thought 
such a measure ought to be passed or 
renewed, and it was not a very difficult 
thing in those days to carry out legisla- 
tion of this kind. But there have been 
Acts passed for a longer period than 18 
months. In 1795, an Act was passed for 
England, and it was renewed from time 
to time for three years. I believe that 
the same Act applied to Ireland, and the 
reason why the Act was only passed for 
three months in the first year of the 
| Union was that it was part of an Im- 
perial Act, and that it finished the three 
| years for which the Irish Act had been 
| passed. Then, in 1823, there was an Act 
passed which lasted 18 months or more, 
| upon renewal. In 1817, an Act was 
| passed which was renewed once, and 











| which lasted two years or more ; and on 


the 14th of February, 1822, there was 
another passed, which also lasted for 18 


shaken, and that strong remedies are re- | wasrenewed in Juae. | In 1866, the period 


quired to cure the present evils. Although 
I look forward with very great hope 


Mr. W. Holms 


fixed was 18 months. 


| 


i 


My hon. Friend 
says that he will not take the Westmeath 
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Act as a precedent. Now, the West- 
meath Act is more of a precedent than 
any of the Acts we have had to deal with, 
because it was directed against that evil 
which is the main evil we have to con- 
tend with now. It was directed against 
agrarian outrages; and though in this 
Bill we have found it necessary to 
include treasonable practices, yet I 
would not for a moment conceal from the 
House that it is principally to deal with 
agrarian offences that this measure is 
wanted. It is true that the Westmeath 
Act was confined to one county only, and 
to part of another; but it was passed in 
order to enable the Government to deal 
with agrarian outrages. It was passed 
by the House of Commons in 1872, and 
it was originally fixed for two years— 
not for 18 months, but for two years. It 
was renewed at the end of that time for 
another two years, and our Predecessors 
in Office renewed it again for two years. 
The late Government, however, renewed 
it under circumstances in which I do not 
think we should have renewed it, be- 
cause at the time they did so there was 
not a single prisoner in custody under 
the Act. Will the Committee look for- 
ward with any degree of comfort to our 
putting ourselves in a position which 
would require us to spend three weeks or 
a month at the beginning of next Ses- 
sion in the renewal of the Act? I do 
not think they will. On the other hand, 
we have fixed the period for the termi- 
nation of the Act at the end of next 
Session, because we do not wish to be 
allowed to go on further than the Parlia- 
ment of next Session. We do not want 
to take any power which will last longer 
than next Session ; and, by the course 
we have proposed, we have put ourselves 
in a position in which it will be possible 
to renew the Act, if necessary, although 
I do not expect that it will be, next 
Session. We shall know better what 
the prospect will be when Parliament 
meets next Session. We cannot legis- 
late now with absolute certainty, and we 
do not want to put ourselves in a pos- 
sible position that we shall be obliged to 


take away from next Session any of the | [ 


early part of the Session that ought to 
be devoted to Imperial legislation. 
There can be no doubt that with Parlia- 
ment sitting all our proceedings will be 
carefully watched. If we were asking 
for the continuance of this measure 
longer than the next Session of Parlia- 





ment, I can easily understand that there 
might to be a strong objection ; but, as 
we are only asking for it up to the end 
of the Session, I think the House will 
consider that no practical object will be 
gained by adopting the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Errington). 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary had not taken a fair view of the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Long- 
ford. Of late the graver kinds of agra- 
rian outrages in Ireland had ceased. 
[Mr. W. E. Forster: That is not true. | 
The fact might be taken from the Press. 
He knew very well that threatening 
letters were still sent, and that some 
kinds of minor offences that were called 
outrages were committed. But the graver 
outrages had certainly ceased. If they 
had not ceased altogether, they had cer- 
tainly ceased substantially, and that fact 
ought to be borne in mind in considering 
the duration of the Act. Another fact 
ought also to be borne in mind, and that 
was that they were promised remedial 
legislation. It had been frequently 
stated on that side of the House that if 
remedial legislation had preceded coer- 
cive legislation, there would have been 
no necessity for this Bill; and he still 
thought that, although remedial legis- 
lation would lose much of its force as a 
means of pacification and conciliation, 
owing to this coercive legislation, yet 
that such disturbance as might still be 
alleged to exist in Ireland would be 
minimized if a real remedial measure 
received the sanction of Parliament. He 
thought these two points were consider- 
ations which ought to be borne in 
mind by the House before it consented 
to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, 
for a longer period than the Legislature 
had ever thought it right to do before, 
at one blow. In the instances mentioned 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary there was not a single case in 
which the Habeas Corpus Act had been 
suspended at one blow for as long a 
period as the present Bill proposed. 
Mr. W. E. Forster: There is the 
Westmeath Act. He had not referred 
to the Westmeath Act. That Act was 
not a suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. He must say that he objected to 
interruptions from a right hon. Gen- 
tleman on the Treasury Bench, especially 
when those interruptions took the ex- 
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traordinary form of a statement—‘‘ That 
is not true.” He thought he was en- 
titled to ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
adopt some other mode of objecting to 
his remarks, and to reserve any further 
observations he had to make for a more 
fitting opportunity. It was certainly 
the first time he (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) 
had heard so blunt a contradiction in 
that House. The principle adopted by 
the House hitherto in passing a measure 
of coercion had been to give Parliament 
an opportunity, at an early period, of 
saying how it would continue to deal 
with the matter. In every instance the 
Act had been passed for a shorter period 
than was proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman in the present Bill. Why 
should that principle be departed from 
now? It was admitted that the out- 
rages were not as numerous or as serious 
as they had been on many occasions 
when the Habeas Corpus Act had been 
suspended before. Moreover, the Go- 
vernment proposed by legislation which 
they were about to introduce to remedy 
the grievance of which the Irish people 
complained. Was this a time, then, for 
proposing a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland until the end of 
next Septembertwelvemonths? In Zhe 
Statist of February 19, an accurate state- 
ment was given of the dates at which 
the various Acts for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act were passed 
and the dates at which they expired; and, 
without attempting for a moment to read 
the article, he would extract a few of the 
figures which showed that in no case of 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act had the course now taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary been followed. In no instance 
had it been proposed, at a single blow, 
to suspend the Act for so long a period 
as 18 months. The first Act that was 
passed was passed in the year 1801, and 
it was passed for three months only. 
The second was passed in the year 1803, 
and it was to remain in force for six 
weeks only after the commencement of 
the next Session of Parliament with the 
special object of allowing Parliament in 
that Session to discover whether there 
were any circumstances which justified 
the continuance of the Act. In 1803 
another Act was passed, end in 1805 
a similar one, both of which were to 
continue for six months only after the 
commencement of the next Session. 
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There were several precedents running 
upon precisely the same lines and em- 
bodying the same principle—namely, 
that Parliament, at the earliest moment, 
should have an opportunity of consider- 
ing whether there was any necessity for 
a further continuance of the Act sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act. An- 
other Act was passed in the year 1822, 
and it was provided that it should con- 
tinue only from February 11th until 
August Ist. There the principle evi- 
dently was that the Government calcu- 
lated on the Session ending with the be- 
ginning of the month of August, and 
they gave themselves the opportunity of 
renewing the Act if the necessity arose. 
Then, again, in 1848, the Habeas Corpus 
Act was again suspended, and the sus- 
pension was to last until March Ist, 
1849. The Act was, however, renewed 
on the 27th of February until the 1st of 
September in the same year. There, 
again, the principle of submitting the 
matter to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment was fully admitted ; and would the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for a moment argue that the state 
of Ireland at this moment was anything 
like what it wasin1848? Yet, in order 
to justify the course the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was now taking, he should show 
not only that there was some similarity 
between the circumstances of Ireland at 
the two periods, but that the state of 
things was, in point of fact, worse now 
than it was in 1848. Then, again, an- 
other Act was passed on the 13th of 
February, 1866, for suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act until the Ist of Sep- 
tember in the same year. On the 10th 
of August, 1866, that Act was renewed, 
but the old principle was reverted to, and 
the new Act was made to last only until 
21 days from the commencement of the 
following Session. Another Act followed 
in 1867, which was to lastfrom the 26th 
of February until the month of June fol- 
lowing; and the same Act was renewed 
from the 31st of May, 1867, until the Ist 
of March, 1868. The last Act was passed 
on the 28th of February, 1868, to last 
until the 25th of March, 1869, or 21 days 
after the commencement of the following 
Session. Now, for the first time, and 
under a Liberal Ministry, they had in- 
troduced a Coercion Act suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland for more 
than 12 months, and taking it out of 
the power of the Parliament then sitting 
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to consider whether there were any cir- 
stances which justified its renewal for a 
longer period. And this was done, al- 
though outrages had almost disappeared 
from the country. It was done, although 
they were told they were on the eve of 
the introduction of a Land Act which 
would bring contentment to the people. 
In his opinion a more gratuitous sus- 
pension of the rights of the people was 
never proposed by any Minister of the 
Crown. He trusted, although he had little 
doubt that Her Majesty’s Government 
would carry the Bill as it now stood, that 
the English Liberal Members, looking at 
the justifiability of the discontent in Ire- 
land, the present absence of serious 
crime, the way in which the demands of 
the people for justice had hitherto been 
rejected year after year, and taking into 
consideration the natural warmth of the 
feelings of the Irish people, he did trust 
that by their votes hon. Members on the 
Liberal Benches would make a strong 
protest against this unjustifiable aggres- 
sion upon the rights of the Irish people. 

Mr. ASHTON DILKE said, that at 
the time the Amendment was placed 
upon the Paper he had intended himself 
to submit an Amendment to the same 
effect. The noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
also gave Notice of a similar Amendment; 
but in the interval which had since 
elapsed the Amendment of the noble 
Lord had vanished from the Paper, and, 
consequently, the support which the 
Amendment received from the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. Errington) 
and the Irish Liberal Members, from the 
English Radical Members, and from the 
Party led by the noble Lord, was now 
weakened to the extent of one-third. 
He presumed that the noble Lord had 
deliberately made up his mind to pursue 
his career without being associated with 
any other body of Members in that 
House, and remaining an Arch Minis- 
terialist even at the expense of Party 
discipline. There was one point which 
had not been touched upon by hon. 
Members who had hitherto spoken upon 
the Amendment. The Amendment now 
under consideration was an Amendment 
which differed in principle from all 
those before proposed in the Bill. 
Hitherto, the line he had taken was that 
of supporting Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the rejection of the various 


Amendments which had been suggested. 





The view he had taken was this. Hav- 
ing read the Bill a second time, it was 
not for them to criticize the details of 
the proposal brought forward by the 
Government. Having supported the 
Government and thrown the responsi- 
bility upon the Government, they were 
bound to look upon the measure, more 
or less, as a whole, and to vote for it 
accordingly. Therefore, in all the 
Amendments which interfered with the 
mode suggested by the Government for 
carrying the measure into effect, he had 
supported the Government, because he 
knew that the Government had sources 
of information which no private Member 
could have. But on the Question now 
submitted to the Committee, every hon. 
Member had as perfect a right of judg- 
ment, and was as fully competent to 
exercise that judgment, as any Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government. It was 
a case, also, in which the Radical Mem- 
bers of the House were fully entitled to 
vote against the Government, seeing 
that it related to the future operation 
of the Bill, and that they possessed as 
good data forjudging as to the time neces- 
sary for restoring law and order in Ire- 
land as Her Majesty’s Government 
themselves. The chief argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary appeared to be this. He appealed 
to the feeling of the House—and he (Mr. 
Dilke) did not wonder that the feeling 
of the House was strong after what had 
happened during the last month or six 
weeks—the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
pealed to the House whether they would 
consent to have all this trouble over 
again at the beginning of next Session. 
That was entirely a matter for the judg- 
ment of the supporters of the Amend- 
ment, and it was precisely because they 
did wish to have all this trouble over 
again next year that the Amendment 
had been proposed. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, that the discussion which had 
occurred this year had had one exceed- 
ingly valuable result. It showed that 
no Coercion Bill could be passed in 
future between a Saturday afternoon 
and a Monday morning. He contended 
that if they had only secured that result, 
the time had not been wasted. It was 
highly essential, he thought, that in the 
event of a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, Parliament should be put in 
possession of all the facts of the case as 
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soon as the Session commenced, and that 
it should then rest with Parliament 
whether the suspension should be con- 
tinued or not, or whether they should 
say—‘‘The operation of the Act has been 
successful; it has accomplished every 
object for which it was enacted, and it 
is not necessary to renew it further.” It 
was argued that in other instances it had 
almost invariably been found necessary 
to renew the Act; but there was a dis- 
tinct reason for that. Previous measures 
had always proceeded upon the policy 
of coercion, pure and simple, and none 
of them had been accompanied by the 
promise of remedial measures. They 
had now a remedial measure promised 
and about to be introduced; and he 
would tell hon. Members opposite that 
he, for one, would not have been found 
voting in the Government Lobby if he 
had not had a distinct pledge that these 
remedies were coming. Therefore, asthey 
were now going to have remedial mea- 
sures, previous precedents did not apply, 
because every precedent that had been 
quoted was founded on the ordinary, 
steady-going, hum-drum, eternal round 
of coercion, year after year. This Bill, 
however, was founded on an entirely 
different principle; and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
came down to the House and asked for 
a longer term than they had ever pre- 
viously been in the habit of voting for a 
Coercion Bill. Assuming the right hon. 
Gentleman to be correct, and that the 
House would not like to go through all 
this trouble again next year, he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
it would not be absolutely necessary to 
do so, because the New Rules would 
probably be in operation next year, and 
they would make a considerable differ- 
ence in the event of a renewal of the 
Act being found desirable. With re- 
gard to the actual time fixed for ter- 
minating the operation of the Bill, there 
was one point which was worth con- 
sidering. He had always understood 
that the danger of outrages was greater 
and more imminent in the winter time 
of the year—with the long dark nights 
the danger was supposed to increase ; 
but he did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman had paid any attention to the 
fact that the Bill would cease to operate 
just as the winter season commenced, 
and that although the people would be 
under coercion all the summer, yet, 
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when the most dangerous period of 
the year arrived, the coercion would 
be removed. Although they were 
content to place their trust in the 
Government for the introduction of a 
good Land Bill, they did not wish to give 
up to the Government all the powers 
they now held in their hands. He ven- 
tured to think that if Parliament passed 
the Bill for 18 months, that period of 18 
months would be found a very long day. 
The landlords in Ireland might be ready 
to say—‘‘ This is our last chance, and 
we must do all we can while this last 
chance remains.” What was the course 
pursued last year? What happened 
then ought to be a ground why the Go- 
vernment should not continue this mea- 
sure in operation longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary. Last year, the land- 
lords of England and Ireland were told 
that they had the remedy in their own 
hands, and that if they wished discon- 
tent and disloyalty to disappear in Ire- 
land they would pass the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill. Yet the land- 
lords in ‘‘ another place” refused to pass 
it. That measure only touched the 
pockets of the landlords. But this Bill 
touched the principles of the Radical 
Members, and they were asked to put 
aside those principles and pin their faith 
in full loyalty and honesty to the Go- 
vernment, and do that which the land- 
lords refused last year. What security 
had they that the Government would not 
turn the other cheek to the smiter ?—and 
the smiter in this case appeared to be 
the Chairman of Committees in the 
House of Lords. A leading Member of 
the Government had been almost ‘“ Boy- 
cotted’’ for expressing, in strong lan- 
guage, no doubt, his feelings in regard 
to the conduct of the House of Lords in 
reference to the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill last year. He sincerely 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary would re-consider 
the determination he had expressed not 
to accept this Amendment, but to take 
the advice of hon. Members who sat 
below the Gangway on the same side of 
the House. The course the right hon. 
Gentleman was about to take was an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous one, for it amounted 
practically to giving the Irish landlords 
a chance of doing what they liked for 
the next 18 months. The House had 
already been told that what they were 
carrying out was the “ rod and sugarstick 


















policy”’—that they were givingarod with 
one hand and a sugar stick with the 
other. He would take another illustra- 
tion out of the nursery. They were 
giving a child a dose of medicine, and 
a very nasty dose of medicine too; 
but they gave the child the sugat first 
and the dose of medicine afterwards. 
He did not know whether much reliance 
was to be placed either upon children or 
upon landlords, and whether the medi- 
cine would even be swallowed at all was 
a matter for the serious consideration of 
the Liberal Party. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, the 
hon. Member for Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Mr. A. Dilke) had, no doubt, gratified 
the extreme Radicals on the other side 
of the House by telling them that they 
had been engaged all along in putting 
aside all their long-cherished principles. 
The hon. Member said he verily be- 
lieved, notwithstanding he had been 
voting for ‘‘ urgency,” and doing all he 
could to put a rope around the necks of 
the Irish Members, yet that all the time 
that had been occupied was well spent, 
if it had only resulted in demonstrating 
that a Coercion Bill could not be passed 
in 24 or 48 hours. The genus Radical 
appeared to require some ‘‘ Westminster 
Confession”? of faith, in order that it 
might be elaborately stated what it was 
they were to expect from an extreme 
Radical. For his own part, he (Mr. 
Lewis) thought that when they heard 
from the other side of the House 
that remedial measures were to allay all 
excitement and discontent, they had 
better reflect on what had taken place in 
Ireland within the last 36 hours, and 
the encouragement which the speech of 
a prominent Member of Parliament 
afforded to the hopes of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle. 

Mr. M‘COAN rose to Order, and asked 
if the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry were relevant to the Ques- 
tion before the Committee ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: I do not see any- 
thing in the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber that is out of Order. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS said, he had 
been referring to the matter as an argu- 
ment for allowing the Bill to remain in 
operation for 18 months. The promise 
of remedial measures by the Govern- 
ment appeared to have provoked further 
outrages instead of conciliation. If the 
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(Mr. Parnell) were correctly reported, 
the hon. Member had made one of the 
most outrageous suggestions ever of- 
fered to the public. So far from the 
action of the Government being stayed 
by any indications of better conduct on 
the part of those who had been the mis- 
leaders of the Irish Party, and of the 
Irish people during the last six months, 
there was the strongest reason why the 
hands of the Government should be 
strengthened, and why they should give 
the Government every instrument and 
every power necessary for restoring Ire- 
land to its proper state. The Report 
contained that morning in the chief 
newspaper of the Kingdom of the 
speech of the hon. Member was either 
true or false. If false, if would be 
denied ; but, if true, the hon. Member 
suggested that, no matter what remedy 
Her Majesty’s Government gave with 
unsparing hand, they were determined 
to repudiate it, and throw it back into 
the faces of the Government; and they 
were asked by the hon. Member to ac- 
company their repudiation with conduct 
that he could only describe as diabolical. 
Personally, he(Mr. Lewis) had no hesita- 
tion in voting for the continuance of the 
Act for 18 months. No one with the 
slightest knowledge of the antecedents, 
the principles, and the character, of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary could possibly suppose that whe- 
ther the Act was to last for 12 months, 
eight months, or three months, that he 
would ever make use of its provisions, 
designedly or advisedly, in a case that 
did not imperatively call for their use. 
Such an idea was opposed to all their 
knowledge of the principles of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. Lewis) spoke 
as a political opponent of the right 
hon. Gentleman; but he knew that his 
career had always been distinguished 
for honesty and conscientiousness, and 
integrity of purpose. If for no other 
reason, he had no hesitation in giving 
his vote for the proposition of the Go- 
vernment; but having regard to what 
had been said and done in Ireland in 
face of the promises of remedial mea- 
sures, as they were called, and seeing 
the way in which those very promises 
had been treated, the House would be 
foolish indeed if, under the inspiration 
of an extreme Radical like the hon. 
Member for Newcastle-on-Tyne (Mr. 
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disgraceful scenes which had lately oc- 
curred. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA was much 
surprised to find that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had re- 
ferred to certain facts in justification of 
his opposition to the Amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Longford 
(Mr. Errington), because upon the ra- 
tional construction which those facts 
bore was a reason why the Act should 
end on the 31st of March rather than be 
continued until the 30th of September. 
The right hon. Gentleman congratu- 
lated himself that it would not be pos- 
sible on any future occasion to pass a 
Bill to restrain the personal liberty of 
any portion of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
er to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in 
24 hours. Nevertheless, while con- 
gratulating himself upon that fact, the 
right hon. Gentleman was persisting in 
passing a measure of coercion which 
was to last through the whole of 
next Session without giving Parlia- 
ment an opportunity of re-considering 
the matter. What the right hon. Gen- 
tleman now proposed meant in effect—‘“‘ I 
will do all in my power, in framing this 
Bill, to take it out of the power of Par- 
liament to review it next Session.”’ Now, 
it appeared to him (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
that the difficulty of renewing the Bill 
next Session, if it were necessary, would 
be very small indeed, provided the right 
hon. Gentleman could point to a state of 
things which would justify its renewal, 
as compared with the difficulty of pass- 
ing a new Act. Avery short Act would 
only be necessary for the renewal, and 
the right hon. Gentleman need only re- 
fer to the continuation of the outrages, 
with which it was intended to deal, to 
justify its prolongation. The Govern- 
ment would have no right to apprehend 
from Parliament any serious objection 
whatever to the renewal; but in face of 
the fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
acknowledged that Parliament, Session 
after Session, was more indisposed to 
accept legislation of this kind, he never- 
theless proposed to take the present 
measure for a longer period than usual. 
That was a confession of extreme weak- 
ness and great indecision in regard to 
the measures which wereabout to be in- 
troduced as remedial legislation. Al- 
though the Chair had liberally per- 
mitted referenceto be made to statements 
which had been made in other quarters, 
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it was impossible for the House to come 
to any conclusion as to the probable 
operation of the promised Bill until they 
had the measure itself before them. If, 
however, the Amendment were agreed 
to, it would still be within the power of 
Parliament, within a fortnight after the 
opening of next Session, to decide whe- 
ther a continuance of coercive legisla- 
tion was called for or not. There need 
be no fear that Parliament would allow 
the Act to expire, or that they would 
repeal it next Session, if the circum- 
stances of the case justified the conti- 
nuance of it. Under no circumstances 
were the Government justified in carry- 
ing out a stronger, fiercer, and more 
severe measure for the coercion of the 
people of Ireland than was absolutely 
necessary. All would be interested 
that when the law was passed it should 
have a good effect; and he, for one, 
having done his best to prevent the 
measure from being passed at all, would 
do his best, when it came into operation, 
to make the people as reconciled as the 
circumstances would permit with the 
law as it stood; but as a well-wisher of 
the British Government, and with a 
heartfelt desire for peace and tranquillity 
in every part of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions, apart from Party politics, he de- 
sired to see every effort made by the Go- 
vernment to minimize the effect of the 
operation of the Act. Whatharm could 
possibly be done if the period of the 
duration of the Bill were reduced to the 
date proposed by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Longford (Mr. Errington) ? 
It would be in operation for at least six 
weeks after the ordinary period for the 
assembling of Parliament, and that in- 
terval would be amply sufficient for any 
purpose desired by the Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary said that outrages had not 
ceased ; but his hon. Friend the Member 
for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) relied 
upon the fact that the outrages had 
ceased as an argument why this pro- 
vision of the Bill should be moditied. 
He (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) took no such 
ground as that. If there was any rea- 
son for supposing that outrages had not 
ceased, was there any reason for sup- 
posing that they would not cease before 
the expiration of 12 months? Theright 
hon. Gentleman himself confessed that 
it was his belief and hope that when 
Parliament met next Session, no person 
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would be found in confinement under the 
Bill. If that were the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s hope, why did he ask Parlia- 
ment to confer on him powers which 
would act as a premium upon the inac- 
tion of the Government during the whole 
of next year? The Bill could not be 
taken apart from the promise of reme- 
dial legislation. It was the promise of 
remedial legislation, and the ruined 
hopes which the unfulfilment of that 
promise produced, that gave the first 
impulse to the outrages which had been 
so strongly condemned. The outrages 
would soon cease when remedial mea- 
sures were passed. Reference had been 
made to a speech reported in the news- 
papersthat morning, and delivered bythe 
hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell). 
He had not read the speech; but the 
purport of it had been communicated to 
him. He did not see why hon. Mem- 
bers should be so much astonished at 
that speech. He had heard speeches 
much stronger delivered in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the county of West- 
meath by a Gentleman who was at the 
time a candidate for the suffrages of 
the electors of Athlone, who reminded 
the people that the time was coming 
when the long moonlight nights were 
coming on. He hed lived to see the 
Gentleman who delivered that speech 
become Attorney General, and be 
afterwards raised to the Bench. He 
was not surprised in an Assembly 
like that to hear very strong Radical 
opinions expressed ; and he confessed 
that he should not be surprised some 
day to find that the hon. Member who 
made the speech which had been al- 
luded to a Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government. At the same time, he 
did not imagine that the hon. Gen- 
tleman was working with any such in- 
tention. He was simply working hon- 
estly, as he believed, for the well-being 
of the Irish people. He did not think 
that the hon. Member was right upon 
all occasions, and when -he had differed 
from him he (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) had 
had the courage to express that dif- 
ference; but he was bound to admit that 
no policy upon the Land Question would 
have succeeded in Ireland until the hon. 
Member brought forward his. An old 
and valued Friend—Mr. Isaac Butt— 
with great energy, and with an ability 
which commended itself to the good 
feeling of the House of Commons, had 
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previously brought forward a policy on 
the Land Question, and they all knew with 
what want of success. He trusted that 
upon the present occasion the Govern- 
ment would not commit the mistake of 
rejecting the Amendment, and that they 
would bear in mind the fact that it came 
from their own side of the House. It 
was a very moderate Amendment, and 
was supported not only by men of mo- 
derate views, but by a sincere Radical 
such as the hon. Member for Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (Mr. Ashton Dilke). 

Mr. SersEant SIMON was obliged 
to express his disappointment at the 
observations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
The objection of the Chief Secretary to 
continuing the Bill in force for a shorter 
period than 18 months amounted to this— 
that it would be a matter of great incon- 
venience to the House that some weeks 
of its time should be spent in discussion 
upon the continuance of the measure 
next Session; and therefore he thought 
it necessary that the Bill should be 
passed now for a period of 18 months. 
With all respect to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he regretted to say that he did 
not consider that a sufficient reason to 
induce the Committee to pass a measure 
to suspend the liberties of a considerable 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects for 
the longer period. In giving his sup- 
port to Her Majesty’s Government in 
introducing this measure, he had done 
so with the greatest reluctance, and only 
under the deep conviction that it was 
necessary. He had supported the Govern- 
ment, also, because of the pledge given 
early in the Session, that immediately 
after this measure passed into law a 
remedial measure would be introduced, 
for the purpose of redressing those grie- 
vances and evils which had driven the 
people of Ireland todesperation, and had, 
unfortunately, rendered this measure ne- 
cessary. He reminded hon. Members that 
the Prime Minister, at an early stage of 
his Government, had promised to intro- 
duce a Land Bill, and upon that under- 
standing only, he and others on that 
side of the House had given support to 
the Government in the introduction of 
this measure. He did not believe in 
coercive legislation as a means of curing 
disaffection. He looked rather to re- 
medial measures which would remove the 
the causes of that disaffection. When, 
however, a state of things arose in Ire- 
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land by which the ordinary course of law 
was suspended, he felt it his duty to 
sustain the authority of the Crown by 
enabling the Government to preserve 
law and order by some other means. 
The measure being necessary, having 
pledged himself to the principles of the 
Government, and having faith in the 
men whocomposed it, he had still thought, 
if it were possible by any means to miti- 
gate the severity of the Bill, it was their 
bounden duty todo so. So far as the 
inconvenience attendant upon the con- 
tinuance of the measure next Session 
was concerned, he would rather that in- 
convenience should exceed the expecta- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, than 
that the freedom of the people of Ireland 
should be suspended for the long period 
mentioned in the Bill. He had always 
expected that some reason would be given 
why the Government had proposed this 
period; but no such reason had been 
forthcoming. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should, in his opinion, bring for- 
ward the measure again next Session 
for discussion; and if it were found that 
any attempt was being made to trifle 
with the patience of the House by 
needlessly prolonging discussion, the 
House would not be likely patiently to 
submit to it. Another reason why he 
thought the period named in the Bill 
should be shortened was, that the hands 
of the Government would be weakened 
by placing this power in the Executive 
for the period proposed. It had been 
said that a period of 12 months would 
not be sufficient for the restoration of 
law and order in Ireland; but surely, 
he contended, with a just and proper 
remedial measure, order would be re- 
stored in that time. But if that should 
fail, the Government would have a strong 
case when they came to the House to 
ask for an extension of the Bill. When, 
under the stern necessities of the situa- 
tion in Ireland, the liberties of the people 
were taken away, he held that the Go- 
vernment ought, Session by Session, to 
come to Parliament if they considered 
the period of suspension should be ex- 
tended, rather than prolong the opera- 
tion of the Bill for a longer period 
than might be necessary. For these 
reasons he could not agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and should support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Longford County. 
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Mr. MORGAN LLOYD could not 
agree with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, that the 
Government should, if necessary, come 
to the House once a year to ask for 
another measure of this kind for Ireland; 
for supposing the necessity should arise 
next year, or the year after, three or 
four weeks of every Session would be 
taken up with the question of a Bill for 
the protection of life and property. He 
thought if the Government were right 
in bringing in this Bill at all, they were 
right in asking that it should remain in 
force for a year and a-half. The ques- 
tion was, whether that House and the 
law of the country were to protect the 
people of Ireland and govern them, or 
whether Ireland was to be governed by 
a small section of agitators in that coun- 
try ; and therefore he regarded the mea- 
sure as one for the benefit of the people 
of Ireland quite as much as it was for 
the benefit of England. Therefore, he 
thought that if the Government were to 
be trusted at all in this matter, they 
ought to be trusted entirely, when they 
said it was necessary, in order to main- 
tain security to life and prorerty in Ire- 
land, first that the Bill should be passed, 
and then that it should continue in ope- 
ration for 18 and not for 12 months. The 
hon. and learned Member for Dewsbury 
had also said that the hands of the Go- 
vernment would be weakened if they 
took powers to preserve law and order 
in Ireland for the former period. But 
he (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) urged that the 
Government knew best whether that 
would weaken or strengthen their hands; 
and he repeated they must trust them 
with regard to the period during which 
the Act should continue in force as well 
as the necessity for the Bill. Again, the 
hon. and learned Member had argued 
that 12 months would be sufficient, see- 
ing that the Land Bill to be introduced 
by Her Majesty’s Government would be 
in operation before the end of that 
period. But even if that Bill could 
be passed in July or August this year, 
it must take some time before the people 
of Ireland would understand its provi- 
sions; and it could not, therefore, have 
the effect expected from it as soon as the 
hon. and learned Member supposed. For 
these reasons he should certainly support 
the Bill as it stood. 

Mr. DALY said, they were now face 
to face with the Government opposition 
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to the Amendment, and Irish Members 
had to regret the fact that not only was 
a Bill most stringent in its provisions 
being imposed, but that its operation 
was to be continued for a much longer 
period than was necessary. He felt 
they had a right to complain of the way 
in which this Amendment had been met 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who had deli- 
berately ignored the fact thatall previous 
measures of coercion for Ireland had 
been enacted from Session to Session. 
Anything which came from the right 
hon. Gentleman was of great importance, 
considering his position in the Ministry ; 
and he did not think it was a fair way 
of meeting the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Longford to ignore the fact 
that all these measures of coercion had 
extended only from one Session to 
another. One of the reasons of the right 
hon. Gentleman for not agreeing to the 
Amendment was that there would be no 
certainty that 12 months hence the 
measure would be unnecessary. But 
the Committee would remember that he 
had alluded to the fact that the very 
threat of introducing it had induced a 
great number of persons to leave the 
country. Again, why should the right 
hon. Gentleman despair of having this 
measure re-enacted on the 31st of March 
next? He did not wish to say anything 
severe; but was obliged to remark that 
it had been introduced altogether upon 
false pretences. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had based the Bill, at its first intro- 
duction, upon the amount of agrarian 
crime alleged to exist in Ireland; but 
subsequently he asked hon. Members 
to believe that he was in possession of 
certain information of danger to the 
State that rendered it necessary. The 
right hon. Gentleman made so many 
statements with regard to the Bill that 
he forgot and contradicted some of them. 
He had also obtained the assent of the 
House to this terrible measure of coer- 
cion, by inducing hon. Members to 
believe that it would be accompanied by 
a remedial measure. But was the 
right hon. Gentleman quite sure that a 
remedial measure would be passed, or 
was he afraid that if it did not pass he 
would not be able to depend on his 
majority, when the 31st of March arrived, 
to sanction another Bill? Or wasit that 
the Government feared that if they had 
to appeal to the country they might 





not then be sitting on the Ministerial 
Benches? For his part, he believed 
that if the Government were unable to 
pass their remedial measure through 
‘another place’ the majority which 
now followed them into the Lobby would 
steadily dwindle down. He recalled the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because he did not think that through- 
out the whole of the debate which had 
occurred anyone had made more con- 
tradictory statements; and he complained 
greatly of the manner in which English 
people had been influenced by those 
statements during the progress of the 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that the main object of the Bill 
was to contend with agrarian outrage. 
What, then, was the meaning of the 
Government making so great a display 
of military force in Ireland, where in 
almost every place a small army was to 
be seen which looked just as if they 
were going to war? The object of that 
was to impress upon the English people 
that there were grounds for believing 
the mysterious information given to the 
House when the Bill was proposed. If 
it were true that the motive for intro- 
ducing a Coercion Bill was agrarian, all 
that parade of warlike force would be 
unnecessary. He believed that a great 
deal of the feeling evoked in that House 
had been got up by the Government by 
their operations outside, and thought 
that, owing to those tactics, many lovers 
of fair play had been influenced to 
believe that they were, so to speak, on 
the brink of a voleano. With regard 
to the statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, he would pledge himself to produce 
in three hours five or six statements 
made by him that had been contradicted 
by as many others. 

Mr. RYLANDS could not agree with 
the reasons given by the right hon. 
Gentleman for rejecting the Amendment. 
He had supported Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on almost all the divisions 
taken upon the Bill; but, now that the 
period of its duration had been reached, 
he found it utterly impossible to vote for 
the Bill in its present form. He could 
not but remember that the Chief Se- 
cretary closed one of his speeches on the 
Bill by a peroration, in which he said 
that the Government looked to remedial 
measures far more than to the Coercion 
Bill to restore law and order in Ireland. 
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But if the Government passed important 
remedial measures, then he thought the 
Committee had a right to suppose there 
would be no necessity for the prolonga- 
tion of the powers of the Bill. It might 
be, perhaps, that in consequence of 
difficulties they would be unable to do 
80; but, if so, he said the House ought 
to keep in its hands the power of review- 
ing the provisions of the Bill. An hon. 
Friend of his, in alluding to a speech 
made the other day, had taken the op- 
portunity of saying that so long as there 
were agitators inflaming the passions of 
the people it was no use to contemplate 
remedial legislation. He(Mr. Rylands) 
supposed that the power of agitators in 
Ireland rested on the discontent of the 
people, caused by unjust legislation in 
past times, and that remedial measures 
were the only means of getting rid of 
them. And he had always been afraid 
that if it were possible to prevent the 
expression of public opinion in Ireland 
that the passing of remedial measures 
would be rendered more difficult. He 
felt sure that remedial legislation would 
be the best way of creating peace and 
contentment in Ireland, and was un- 
willing to lend powers to the Govern- 
ment to extend for so long a period as 
18 months an Act interfering with the 
Constitutional rights of the people, when 
he believed that the measure that was 
about to be introduced would prove to 
be effective in restoring order in Ire- 
land. For those reasons he should vote 
for the Amendment. At the same time, 
he thought it a matter of disappoint- 
ment that Her Majesty’s Government 
had not seen their way to agree to it, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had entirely 
failed in giving any sufficient reason for 
the course they had adopted. 

Mr. LEAMY remarked that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had given as one of the reasons 
why he could not consent to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Longford 
County (Mr. Errington) the length of 
the discussion which had already taken 
place on this Bill. He had said that he 
was quite aware that a Coercion Bill 
could not be passed in a day, and that if 
next Session the Government were to 
come to Parliament for another Bill, 
three weeks or a month would be con- 
sumed in discussing it. But was it for 
a Liberal Government to tell the Com- 
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mittee that three weeks was too much 
for the discussion of a Bill of such a 
character as the measure before the 
Committee. The right hon. Gentle- 
man wanted the Bill to last for a year 
and a-half, although he said at this 
time twelve months he believed there 
would be very few people in gaol. 
Moreover, he said he knew the people 
who committed the outrages, and that 
the mere threat of introducing this Bill 
was producing the good effect of driving 
them away. The question was, did the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to arrest 
any persons or not? If he did, the 
Committee must not forget the fact that 
all the arrests under the Act would 
cease during the next few months. Per- 
haps there was another reason why he 
had not accepted the Amendment. In 
the face of the statement that he believed 
the outrages in Ireland were due to the 
evil of the land system, it was clear that 
the right hon. Gentleman trusted to 
coercion alone, and had no belief in the 
remedial legislation of the Government, 

Mr. GRAY said, it was evident that, 
in the opinion of the Committee, it was 
tolerably clear that this discussion had 
lasted long enough. That being the 
case, he did not intend to delay the 
Committee with any remarks of his. He 
was glad, however, to see the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) 
in his place, and he was sure he would 
say a few words on the subject. Their 
time was so very limited, it would enable 
them to get on with the other Amend- 
ments; and he therefore trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would see his way 
to give his views on the subject. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
still some hope in the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland. He 
had observed, at the commencement of 
the Committee stage on this Bill, that 
he was disinclined to accept any Amend- 
ments. Since then, however, he had 
accepted one or two; and he believed 
that, with a fair exercise of his own 
judgment, he would be ready to agree 
to the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee, which was one of great impor- 
tance. In every previous case in which 
the Habeas Corpus Act had been sus- 
pended, the suspension was sanctioned 
for as short a period as possible, and 
not beyond three weeks after the Session 
of Parliament succeeding the Session in 
which the Bill had been introduced. It 
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was well-known that in 1866-7 Ireland 
was in a state of almost open rebellion, 
there being then a strong case for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
In February of that year, a Bill was 
brought in to suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act, which was to continue to the Ist of 
September ; and on the 10th of August 
it was extended until the expiration 
of 21 days after the commencement of 
the next Session of Parliament. Sir 
George Grey, in bringing in the Bill, 
said— 
“We propose to limit the operation of the 
3ill to six months, ending on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, a period which we hope will be sufficient 
to accomplish the object in view; and Parlia- 
ment will have an opportunity before it separates 
to consider whether it is necessary—which, I 
trust, it will not be—to leave that power in the 
hands of the Government for a longer period.” 
—([3 Hansard, clxxxi. 681. | 
That was to say, that Parliament thought 
it might happen that the necessity for 
the Act would cease, and therefore 
limited the operation of the Bill to six 
months. In the course of the year the 
Ministry changed, and a Conservative 
Government came into office, in 1867 a 
Continuation Bill being brought in to 
extend the Bill, which lapsed on the 
21st day of the Sitting of Parliament. On 
that occasion Lord Naas, who was sub- 
sequently Lord Mayo, said the Govern- 
ment did not demand this power for a 
longer time than necessary, and, in order 
to give Parliament an opportunity of 
deciding for what period the Act was 
necessary, they did not propose that it 
should be continued for a longer period 
than three months, which would give 
Parliament an opportunity of again de- 
ciding what course should be taken if 
the Government thought it necessary 
to ask for a further continuance of the 
powers. In reply to this, Sir George 
Grey agreed on the importance of limit- 
ing the period to three months ; and the 
Bill was continued for that time. At 
the end of the time it was deemed 
necessary to continue the Bill. [Mr. 
Warton: Hear, hear!] His hon. and 
learned Friend said ‘‘ Hear, hear; ”’ that 
was exactly his point, and it was deemed 
necessary to continue the Bill from three 
months to three months. Again, in the 
House of Lords, Lord Derby said the 
Government felt it their imperative duty 
to propose the continuance of the Act 
for the shortest possible time, during 


which Parliament would be able to judge 





whether it would be necessary to con- 
tinue it for a further period. The point 
was that the Bill was continued from 
three months to three months; and he 
was showing the views of eminent men 
upon the subject when a previous 
proposal was made to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and when Ireland 
was in a state of almost open rebellion. 
He asked the right hon. Gentleman to 
tell the Committee to what he objected 
in the proposal to continue the Bill to 
the commencement of next Session. As 
to its being inconvenient to do this, as 
the right. hon. Gentleman had stated, it 
might be convenient to pass the Mutiny 
Bill, or the Estimates. for two Nessions ; 
but the House thought one year was a 
sufficiently long period for which they 
should legislate on these matters. The 
Chief Socretary for Ireland brought in 
the Bill with the object of being suc- 
cessful. Those ruffians of whom they had 
heard so much were now disappearing. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the greater 
part of them had fled before the Bill came 
into operation. But were theCommittee 
to understand that 12 months hence 
those village ruffians would be again at 
work, and that it would be necessary 
then to extend the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. If that were so, 
he could come to the House of Commons 
with another Bill, which would, no doubt, 
find some Members to oppose it; and he 
(Mr. Labouchere) would regret to see 
the time when the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act was so easy that any 
Minister could come down and pass it in 
less than three weeks. The right hon. 
Gentleman knocked the bottom out of 
his own argument when he said that if 
he asked Parliament next Session for a 
Continuation Bill it would take some 
time to pass it. He appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman to look the matter 
fairly in the face; as he said in the com- 
mencement, let him exercise his own 
judgment. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
had been a Liberal for a long time, and 
he hoped he had not wandered away 
from the paths of Liberalism. They 
recognized the right hon. Gentleman as 
one of their Leaders. They had the 
highest personal opinion of him, and he 
hoped that he would now listen to their 
appeal from that side of the House to 
limit the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR thought it 
would be monstrous on the part of Irish 
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Members if they allowed so important 
an Amendment as that proposed by the 
hon. Member for Longford to pass with- 
out the fullest discussion; and he be- 
lieved the right hon. Gentleman, in re- 
fusing to accept it, had done perhaps 
the most foolish act he had committed 
in the passage of the Bill. The refusal 
of the Chief Secretary meant that he 
wanted to abrogate, not only the rights 
of the Irish people, but the rights of the 
English Parliament, because he proposed 
to take away from that House the power 
of revising his decision for two Sessions. 
The right hon. Gentleman, no doubt, 
thought it would be rather difficult to pass 
another Coercion Billthrough the House ; 
and he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was in- 
clined to believe that this was the last 
of its kind. He thought Irish Members 
might congratulate themselves, although 
they had not prevented the passing of 
this Act, upon the fact that they had 
rendered future Coercion Bills impos- 
sible. The hon. Member who had just 
spoken had clearly pointed out that the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman was 
contrary to all precedents on the subject, 
set not only by Liberal, but also by Con- 
servative statesmen. Even in the worst 
days of Conservative re-action, no Mi- 
nister had had the audacity to stand up 
in that House and propose that Parlia- 
ment should for two Sessions abrogate 
its right of revising coercive legislation. 
He would renew the appeal of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Gray) to the President of the Board of 
Trade, that he would give the Com- 
mittee the satisfaction of hearing his 
opinion upon this important Amend- 
ment. No doubt, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would especially enlighten them 
with regard to it; because, while he 
might be ready to swallow a measure 
objectionable to him, he would naturally 
desire to make it as little nauseous as 
possible. The Chief Secretary, in re- 
fusing to assent to the Amendment, was 
supporting the strictures pronounced 
upon the Bill by its most violent oppo- 
nents. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman be- 
lieved in the remedial measures of the 
Government, he must think that it would 
be unnecessary next year to continue 
this measure ; if not, they were already 
condemned out of his own mouth. For 
thesereasons he hoped theright hon. Gen- 
tleman would see the necessity of yield- 
ing to the appeals that had been publicly 
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made to him from that side of the House, 
and that had been privately made, he 
had no doubt, by the President of the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. SEXTON complained that the 
Government had given no reply to the 
speech of the senior Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere). |That was 
a very important speech, fortified by 
numerous Constitutional precedents, en- 
titled to the highest respect from both 
sides of the House. The hon. Gentle- 
man had plainly shown that even in very 
recent times, with reference to Bills of 
this nature, and at periods when Ire- 
land was in a more dangerous condition 
than at present, it had been the inva- 
riable practice of Ministers of the Crown 
to limit the operation uf measures of this 
description to periods of the shortest 
duration. The most eminent statesmen 
had laid it down that these Bills should 
be so limited that the Representatives 
of the people should have an oppor- 
tunity from time to time of passing 
them in review. He was puzzled to 
account for the indisposition of the Go- 
vernment to adopt that principle on the 
present occasion in a measure dealing 
with the liberties of the people. It was 
of the highest importance that an undue 
discretion should not be given to the 
Ministers of the Crown or the Execu- 
tive ; but, on the contrary, at the earliest 
possible period the Representatives of 
the people should be enabled to criticize 
for themselves the changed condition of 
affairs, and consider how far the im- 
proved condition of the country might 
have rendered necessary the continua- 
tion of coercive measures. Notwith- 
standing the series of shocks which they 
had received in recent weeks, he con- 
fessed he was somewhat shocked at the 
reason given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man for refusing the Amendment pro- 
posed in so meek a manner by the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. Errington), 
one of the followers of the Government. 
He admitted in terms that the period 
ending in March next year would be 
sufficiently long for the duration of the 
measure if he could count upon the 
possibility of renewing the Coercion Bill 
then in a Sitting or two. It was because 
this possibility had disappeared for ever 
that the right hon. Gentleman was un- 
willing to submit to any Constitutional 
ordeal in connection with the renewal 
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that the instances cited by the hon. 
Member for Northampton made it abund- 
antly clear that former Ministers of the 
Crown did not recognize that as a reason; 
but they recognized the principle that 
the Representatives of the people should 
be enabled as often as possible to criticize 
Bills of that kind. He objected to the 
position of a right hon. Gentleman allied 
not only with Liberalism, but with Radi- 
calism, who stood up and asked for a Bill 
for an unnecessary period, because if he 
were to limit it to the necessary period 
he would not be able afterwards to re- 
new it without discussion. The hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy) had pointed out that grave out- 
rages had practically ceased in Ireland. 
The statement was contradicted by the 
right hon. Gentleman in a brusque tone; 
but the fact remained that grave out- 
rages had ceased in Ireland, and that 
had been made abundantly clear by the 
Papers laid upon the Table in January. 
Now, if the Government had given a 
Return for the first fortnight in Feb- 
ruary, it would have been shown clearly 
that there was no sufficient reason for 
the passing of the Bill. With regard to 
the arrests and convictions, it had been 
shown in the course of the debates upon 
the Bill that the Irish juries had per- 
formed their duties in these trying times 
as well as English juries did under ordi- 
nary circumstances. He thought the 
Government should give some reply to 
the hon. Member for Northampton, and 
vindicate the position taken up by the 
Chief Secretary—namely, that this Coer- 
cion Bill must be enacted for a period 
of 18 months, because they were un- 
willing to meet the Representatives of 
the people next year, and because they 
did not think the renewal of the mea- 
sure could be effected in the twinkling 
of an eye. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 211; 
Noes 68: Majority 143.—(Div. List, 
No. 63.) 


Mr. HEALY rose to address the 
Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member rise to move the Amendment 
which stands in the name of Mr. 
Parnell ? 

Mr. HEALY said, he did. He begged 
to move, in page 2, line 29, to leave out 
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‘*two,” and insert ‘“‘one.” He had not 
much hope that that Amendment would 
be carried, and, unfortunately, a division 
had been taken already upon the subject 
of the limits of the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had used 
an argument in which he said that the 
reason for the Government not consent- 
ing to any alteration of the time proposed 
for the Bill was because of the Parlia- 
mentary exigencies of the case; and 
that, he considered, was sufficient reason 
why the Bill should run for 18 months. 
He wished to say, with regard to that, 
that it was a complete surrender of the 
entire case of the Government. It 
amounted to this—that the liberties of 
the people of his country were to be 
made subject to Parliamentary exi- 
gencies. If that was the principle upon 
which the Government proceeded, he 
thought it bore out the contention he 
and his Friends had so unavailingly 
repeated—namely, that the whole posi- 
tion which the Irish Party had taken 
up in dealing with legislation for that 
country in that House was the right 
one. They had contended that that House 
was not fit to deal with legislation for 
Ireland ; and yet the Government were 
not prepared to face the bare possibility 
of that Bill being ended next Session, 
and had, therefore, resolved to sacrifice 
the liberties of the country. There 
was one other matter to which he wished 
to refer. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary had stated at an earlier 
period of that debate that he had great 
hopes as to the effect of remedial legis- 
lation; but in resisting the Amendment 
to reduce the lengthened period of the 
operation of that Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that the Act which 
the Government were about to bring in 
was practically of no value as a remedial 
one. He presumed that the advantage 
of a remedial measure lay in what the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had once said was ‘‘a 
great plaster to a great sore.” It would 
be nothing of the kind; and the Govern- 
ment practically admitted that it was one 
in which they could not place a hope that 
the Irish would be satisfied. He would 
only say further that the arguments of 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Errington) had not been answered by 
the Government. The Government had 
certainly made an answer; but had 





not answered sufficiently well, nor had 
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they replied to the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Paisley (Mr. W. Holms), 
who had quoted the cases of former 
Acts, and who stated that no Govern- 
ment had asked for a Bill to be ex- 
tended for the same period as the 
Government now asked for that one. 
If the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary were a bond 
Jide one, let him accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) that this Bill should 
be proceeded with as a continuous Bill 
at a subsequent date. They would see 
what action the right hon. Gentleman 
would take when that Amendment came 
on for discussion. On the whole, the 
Government had very little ground to 
stand upon; and he hoped that they 
would accept the Amendment which he 
then begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 29, to leave out the words 
“one thousand eight hundred and eighty-two,” 
and insert the words “ one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-one,” —( Mr. Healy,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
two’ stand part of the Clause.”’ 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
did not intend to support the Amend- 
ment upon its merits; but he understood 
that the subsequent Amendment which 
stood in his name, upon which he had 
laid great store, could not be put if that 
one were carried. Therefore, it was ne- 
cessary for him to support the present 
one. He did not wish to limit the dura- 
tion of any Bill of that kind ; but, on the 
contrary, he had a particular objection 
to its being a temporary measure. He 
would much rather have proposed a more 
moderate Bill, and one which should be 
more permanent in its character; but 
that being a strong Bill, he would accept 
it for the period for which it might be 
considered necessary. If he were sure 
that, in reality, the Government had the 
power, as they certainly had the will, to 
pass a good, strong Land Bill, it would 
be another matter ; but he believed that 
he had grounds for saying that there 
was grave reason to fear that such a Bill 
would not become the law of the land 
during the present Session of Parlia- 
ment. It was probable that there was a 
section of that side of the House who 
would earnestly resist a Bill of that kind, 
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as must be remembered regarding a 
somewhat similar measure last year. He 
had the utmost confidence in the Govern- 
ment bringing in a good Bill; but they 
must bear in mind that, even if it passed 
that House, in ‘‘ another place” it 
might be rejected. In that case, the 
Government were not in a position to 
enforce the passing of it, by abolishing 
the House of Lords, unless they appealed 
to the country, which would cause a great 
deal of delay. There was a time when, 
whatever the feeling of the Whig Party 
in that House was, the Irish landlords 
were inclined to meet the proposals of 
the Government in a fair spirit; but the 
Irish landlords at the present time 
THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not keeping strictly to the Amend- 
ment, which is whether the Bill should 
terminate or not in September, 1881. 
Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
if they had not an assurance that another 
Bill would pass Parliament, he would 
rather limit this one to 1881.. It would 
be useless to continue it if nothing was 
to follow. The action of the lrish land- 
lords lately put him in mind of an old 
and popular proverb— 
‘* When the devil was sick, the devil a saint 





would be ; 
3ut when the devil got well, the devil a saint 
was he.” 


Now that the Coercion Bill was to be 
passed they were eager to get their 
rents. 

Tne CHAIRMAN : I havo already 
told the hon. Member that he is travel- 
ling beyond the Amendment. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that, 
under those circumstances, he would have 
very little more to say. If that Bill 
were to extend to 1882, there were 
strong reasons why other measures 
should immediately follow it. He should 
vote in favour of the Amendment, be- 
cause, by that time, they would see 
whether or no another Bill was passed. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I really can- 
not follow the argument of my hon. 
Friend in regard to what he said as to 
the Land Bill. The hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy) doubted our will 
to bring forward that Bill. Now my 
hon. Friend doubts our power to carry 
it. For myself, I am tolerably confident 
about both our will and our power. 
What we have to consider is what is a 
necessary limit for a Bill whose object 


is to protect persons and property. If 
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it were necessary to pass such a Bill at 
all, we could hardly make a compromise 
as to its duration. We cannot say that 
we will protect life and property up to a 
certain point, and leave it unprotected 
beyond that. I hope that we shall not 
go to a division upon the Amendment— 
it really was included in the last one. 
The question then before the Committee 
was whether the time should be 12 or 
18 months, and the Committee decided 
in favour of 18 months. The hon. 
Member now proposes that the limit 
should be six. Another argument lies 
in this. I have very great hopes that 
at this time next year the Bill will be 
practically a dead letter. I cannot say 
certainly ; but we ought to be able to do 
without it in the following September. 
It must be remembered that we have 
already spent some six or seven weeks 
upon the Bill this year; and, if the 
Amendment be carried, we shall have 
to spend another month at the end of 
the Session in renewing it. My hon. 
Friend cannot seriously contemplate 
that, surely. There is a curious for- 
getfulness this evening in talking of 
precedents. The precedent of the West- 
meath Act has been referred to. That 
Act was originally brought forward for 
two years, and then renewed for another 
two. I think that the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) said that 
that Act did not contain a suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus. It did so just as 
much as this one. This Bill is, so far 
as regards the Habeas Corpus, precisely 
the same. I am surprised that hon. 
Members should have quoted this and 
other precedents, because, if they look 
back to the different suspensions of the 
Habeas Corpus, they will find that, 
generally speaking, the Bills have run 
much longer than the time we are now 
asking for. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
he had risen after the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) in 
order to remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary, before he 
addressed the Committee, of some words 
used by him, not long ago, the effect of 
which was that he knew well that the 
present state of things could not exist 
but for the existence of the land system. 
He had just told them that he was per- 
fectly confident, before the present Ses- 
sion was over, that system would be 
altered. If that be so, that which was 
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now the cause and source of the dis- 
turbance would be put an end to and 
removed by the remedial measures. If 
those causes should disappear before 
the end of the present Session, what 
excuse could there be for the proposal 
to extend coercive legislation to Sep- 
tember of next year? If the right hon. 
Gentleman was sincere in what he stated, 
why did he ask for such an extension 
of the Bill as that? The right hon. 
Gentleman also said that the Bill was 
to protect life and property in Ireland ; 
but he forgot altogether the manner of 
that protection. . It really was a Bill to 
suspend all law in Ireland. There would 
be no law in that country except the 
arbitrary will of the Lord Lieutenant. 
There would be no liberty ofthe person, 
Men and women at any time might be 
arrested on suspicion of having com- 
mitted crime, or of having aroused the 
suspicion of the authorities at Dublin 
Castle and their spies. There would be no 
liberty of speech, for no speaker could 
tell what interpretation would be placed 
upon his words by some irresponsible 
person. The right hon. Gentleman had 
treated the matter as if that Bill were 
an ordinary measure; but it was a com- 
plete suspension of everything like Con- 
stitutional rights. The argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he thought, 
was quite untenable. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary had referred to the precedent of 
the Westmeath Act. He did not think 
that that Act did extend for a longer 
time than that which was proposed for 
this one. He wished to point out that 
there was a great distinction between 
that Act and the present one. In the 
first place, the Westmeath Act was 
passed in regard to one county, and 
some small portions of two others, he 
believed. The House consented to have 
the rights of the people suspended there, 
but they took into their deliberation the 
actual state of those counties; and the 
result of that was that the Act was 
passed after a careful consideration of 
those disturbances. The Bill now pro- 
posed was totally different in principle. 
Some portions of the country were said 
to be in a disturbed condition, and 
others were not even alleged to be dis- 
turbed. That Bill did not propose to 
deal with any particular part. It lay 
practically with one man to say what 
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parts were disturbed, and what parts 
were not. That, he thought, made a 
great distinction between the two Bills. 
Another difference was one which he 
trusted the House would not fail to take 
notice of. The Westmeath Act was passed 
because murders were rife there; of- 
fences against the person and property 
were notoriously rife; outrage in its 
worst form was going on. No such 
allegation had been made with regard 
to the whole of Ireland now. If the 
allegation had been made with regard 
to particular districts, the state of things 
was admittedly very much mitigated. 
The outrages had, in fact, almost ceased. 
Under the circumstances, he did not 
think the Westmeath Act was any pre- 
cedent whatever for the present one. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN wished to support 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend. He 
thought that it was quite long enough 
for the Bill to run to September next. 
There was already no use for the Bill 
for the last three months. There was 
scarcely any crime, or, at any rate, not 
more than there was in the same area 
in England. There was absolutely no 
difference between the amounts of crime 
in the two countries during that period. 
Ireland had never been so free as she 
was now from crime, notwithstanding 
that they were pressing on that Bill with 
such haste, and which was to extend 
over a period of two years. It was true 
that many crimes had been committed, 
but nothing serious had occurred in any 
part of Ireland; and yet they were 
asked to pass a special Bill which was 
to suspend the liberties of the people all 
over the country. That Bill was based 
upon the Returns, which were incorrect, 
given by the police in November and 
December. The actual state of crime 
was not different from that in England 
or in Scotland. If they wished to put a 
stop to the crimes which were sometimes 
committed, let them give to the people 
a Land Bill which would settle the 
question for ever. Coercion was a com- 
plete failure, and the Government had 
done nothing as yet to pacify the people. 
The Irish Members were, he was sure, 
only doing their duty in opposing the 
Bill in every possible way. 

Mr. CALLAN wished to make a re- 
mark with regard to the observation of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary, that the state of things during 
the Westmeath Act was the same as 
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under this one. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman maintained that argument he 
must have a misapprehension of what 
the principle was. He found that that 
Bill was practically a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus for Ireland. The West- 
meath Act, on the contrary, was the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus in a 
particular district; and, further, it 
said— 

‘¢ Anyone being reasonably suspected of be- 
ing a member of the Ribbon Society who shall 
reside or sojourn in any place which shall be in- 
eluded in the proscribed district.” 

It was a suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus for Ribbonism in Westmeath only,and 
a portion of the two counties near. The 
present Bill was for the whole of Ire- 
land, and any person might be suspected 
and arrested for almost any offence what-* 
ever. It would have been better if the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken the 
trouble to compare the two Bills before 
he came forward and told hon. Mem- 
bers that they were identical. There 
was no excuse for the right hon. Gentle- 
man having made such an inaccurate 
statement. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY saw no 
logical result in the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, unless that Bill was to be passed 
for perpetuity. Even if the Land Bill 
be passed—and the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that they had both the power 
and the will to pass it— still, he said, there 
would be a necessity for keeping on this 
Bill for a time. That necessity could 
not possibly exist. The disturbances 
could not exist, because their causes 
would have been removed. The argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was, 
in fact, in favour of a permanent Bill. 
They were, he was afraid, establishing 
a grave precedent, along with others, 
just at the present time. The question 
was one of the utmost importance, for 
everyone who knew the first principle 
of the Liberal creed must hope that the 
most stringent limitations would be 
placed upon a Bill which gave power to 
the Government to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus. The greater the limit placed 
upon the Bill, the better for both Par- 
liament and the country, and for the 
traditions of Liberalism. In the present 
instance the Government were going to 
maintain coercion without a precedent. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. Charles Russell) had shown al- 
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ready that that Bill bore no resemblance 
whatevertothe Westmeath Act, which was 
a strictly local measure. The present Bill 
was to apply not only to ordinary offences, 
but even constructive and imaginary of- 
fences, and was to extend the scope of 
the powers of the authorities to an ex- 
tent never known in our Constitution 
before, and, further, for a time which 
he contended was utterly unnecessary. 
Three or six months was quite enough for 
that Act to run, and then the Government 
could come and apply for a renewal if ne- 
cessary. He should oppose an extension 
for more than three or six months with 
all the strength that he could bring to 
bear. One of the most serious dangers 
which they had before them was that, 
night after night, they were departing 
from old principles and establishing new 
recedents. 

Mr. DAWSON agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for the County of 
Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) that it was 
their duty to try and mitigate that mea- 
sure as much as possible before it was 
passed. They really had given their con- 
stituents a promise that, until the final 
passage of that Bill through the House, 
they would oppose it in every par- 
ticular, and attempt to mitigate its 
terms. He wished to say -that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, and the Prime Minister, had laid 
great stress on the fact that the ap- 
proach of a Coercion Bill had done its 
work, and that crime was receding be- 
fore it. He should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman what would be the case 
if crime were increasing instead of di- 
minishing ? Would not that be a strong 
argument in favour of the views of the 
Government instead of the present state 
of circumstances? He had been some- 
what struck by a remark made in refer- 
ence to the Westmeath Act. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) 
stated in a former debate that he had 
never voted for a Coercion Bill, and the 
only reason why he had not voted 
against such a measure was that it was 
a measure brought in for the mitigation 
of a political and social evil. If it had 
been simply a measure introduced for 
any other purpose it would have re- 
ceived the right hon. Gentleman’s most 
strenuous opposition. Now, he (Mr. 
Dawson) had not seen any document 
laid on the Table to convince the House 





that there was a political cause that re- 
quired this strong remedy; and, there- 
fore, upon that ground the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster ought to vote with those 
who opposed it, seeing that no political 
danger existed in Ireland which required 
so stringent aremedy. He had endea- 
voured to test the opinion of the people 
of England generally upon the question, 
and he thought they had arrived at the 
conclusion that the reasons for the Bill 
were very slight indeed. It was disin- 
genuous for hon. Members opposite al- 
ways to take refuge in the assumption 
—a pure assumption, which they did not 
support with a pretence of argument— 
that the bill of indictment was of con- 
siderable magnitude, and that the Go- 
vernment had succeeded in making out a 
very strong case. He denied that they 
had done so. The error had even crept 
in of assuming that crime was exception- 
ally great in the months of October, 
November, and December. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must confine himself strictly to the 
Amendment, which does not relate to the 
general state of crime in Ireland, but is 
simply whether the Act should end in the 
month of September, 1881. He is irre- 
gular in entering into general argu- 
ments for or against the Bill. 

Mr. DAWSON would bow to the 
ruling of the Chair. He had only in- 
tended to show that crime in the months 
of October, November, and December 
was not exceptionally great; and that 
the Bill had been recommended to the 
House upon statements and arguments 
that were entirely fallacious. If the 
Government could satisfactorily prove 
that crime was advancing in Ireland, 
and that outrages were increasing, the 
House would ‘readily agree with them 
that a full measure, a long measure, 
and a severe measure of coercive repres- 
sion was necessary. But it was a strange 
proceeding to attempt to justify legisla- 
tion of this character upon a state of 
comparative peace and quiet, with ra- 
pidly decreasing crime. He hoped the 
attempt to rivet this measure upon Ire- 
land for many months, when calm, and 
peace, and quiet were prevailing, would 
be effectually resisted by the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN wished to sup- 
port the Amendment, because he thought 
that the shorter the period could be 
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made within which the Bill was to 
operate the better it would be. He 
would prefer that the Bill should last for 
12 months rather than 18, for six months 
rather than 12, and for one month rather 
than six. In point of fact, he believed 
that no necessity existed for coercion at 
all. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN resumed. 
He had been remarking when the count 
took place, that the shorter the duration 
given to the Act the better it would be, 
and he was about to comment upon the 
fact that all the foundation and necessity 
for the Bill had absolutely died out. 
There was no exceptional crime in Ire- 
land at the present time. That was 
fully admitted. They were told that 
that was on account of the impending 
of this Coercion Bill, and because it was 
known in Ireland that a Coercion Bill 
would shortly be passed intolaw. Now, 
that was not his view of the case. He 
had always contended that the little out- 
break of turbulence that took place in 
Ireland some months ago was a thing 
that would pass away of itself—that it 
was a state of things not destined to 
last. He had always stated in that 
House, and so had several other Irish 
Members who knew something of the 
condition and character of the Irish 
people, that it was only a temporary 
outbreak, which was destined rapidly to 
pass away, and that the country would 
very shortly assume its normal con- 
dition. He believed that that was the 
true explanation of the orderly and 
peaceable condition of the country at 
the present moment; and he contended 
that no argument in favour of this cruel, 
severe, and tyrannical measure could be 
drawn from the present quietude of the 
Trish people. Another fact he wished to 
call attention to was this. The Bill was 
an assumption that the ordinary law was 
insufficient to put down the disturbances 
which had taken place, and to cope with 
the turbulence of the people. Now, only 
quite recently they had seen very extra- 
ordinary things done under the ordinary 
law of the land. The country had been 
absolutely terrorized before the Coercion 
Bill could be brought into force at all. 
Arrests were being made, people were 


being dragged from their homes on the | effects of this measure of coercion. 
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most frivolous pretences; they were 
being put in gaol, and bail was refused to 
them. Quite recently, in one of the 
midland counties of Ireland, 50 or 60 
persons were arrested on an alleged 
charge of riotous proceedings, and were 
dragged to gaol. Some of these men 
had to sleep on the bare floor. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must be aware that he is not speak- 
ing to the Amendment, which is simply 
that the Act shall end in September, 
1881. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he had 
intended to direct his remarks towards 
the duration of the Bill. He was about 
to show that the shorter period was suf- 
ficient for its operation, and that if the 
period was shorter still, that that shorter 
period would be sufficient. He was 
proceeding to show that without the 
Bill at all the ordinary law was terror- 
izing the country at the present moment. 
He wished to know why, if these things 
could be done now, they were not done 
months ago; and why the Government 
had allowed themselves, as it were, to 
create a case for coercion? Why was 
not some measure of repression adopted 
some months ago, such as was being 
now carried out in Ireland? He was 
anxious to show that the duration of the 
Bill should be as short as possible, be- 
cause under its provisions the people of 
Ireland were liable to be treated with 
severe and cruel tyranny. Surely 12 
months, with the country in its present 
quiet and orderly state, ought to be 
enough for the Government; or even six 
months, without demanding from Par- 
liament so long a period for the exist- 
ence of the measure as 18 months. He 
thought he was quite in Order and 
speaking to the purpose when he sought 
to bring to the minds of the Committee 
the cruelties that would be inflicted 
under the Bill. It would facilitate evic- 
tions in Ireland. It would cause the 
break up of Irish: families. It would 
drive many young men into exile ; many 
into the poorhouse; many to bankruptcy; 
and it would cause all the misery which 
a harsh and tyrannical measure was cal- 
culated to bring about. Talking about 
driving the young men of Ireland into 
exile reminded him of an observation that 
was frequently made. It was said that 
the guilty parties were rapidly clearing 
out of the country, through terror of the 
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was not prepared to take as an absolute 
fact, and as a perfectly true representa- 
tion of the existing state of things, every 
statement that was made in the course 
of these discussions from the Treasury 
Bench. He was not at all sure that it 
was not a great exaggeration of the 
facts to say that there was a considerable 
exodus going on now ; but even if it were 
so, he should be prepared to deny that 


the young men who were leaving the | 


country had been guilty of excesses. If 
any of these young men were leaving 
the country it was because—— 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 


ber is going into details upon matters | 


which are not included in the Amend- 
ment now before the Committee. That 
Amendment simply raises the question 
whether the Bill shall last until Septem- 
ber, 1882, or whether that period is an 
excessive one. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN continued his 
speech. If his remarks were out of 
Order he would at once desist; but he 
wished the Committee clearly to under- 
stand what his views upon the matter 
were. He thought thatif he could show 
the hardships that were likely to arise 
from the operation of the measure, it 
would be a good argument why the 
Act should only last until September, 
1881, rather than until September, 1882. 
He thought that was a very fair argu- 
ment; but if the Chair was of opinion 
that that view was out of Order he would 
immediately desist. His sole argument 
was that the Bill had better be made to 
terminate in September, 1881, rather 
than in September, 1882, because its 
operation would bring about great hard- 
ships, and great cruelties, and great in- 
justice, to the people of Ireland. He 
would not, however, dwell further upon 
the point. Hehopedthat hewouldnotbe 
considered out of Orderifhe were toallude 
now to a matter which had been referred 
to by several hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. Allusion had 
been made to the forthcoming Land Bill, 
and the chances which that Bill would 
have of being passed in “another 
place.” It was contended that by giv- 
ing this Coercion Act the long stretch it 
was proposed to give might act as an 
encouragement to that ‘‘other place”’ to 
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throw out the Land Bill, because they 
would have a long period before them 
for tyrannizing over the tenants and re- 
sisting the anger and disappointment of 
the Irish people. It would therefore 
be much better to let this measure last 
only for six months, and allow the re- 
sponsibility to be on those whom it 
might concern to pass the good Land 
Act which the Irish people had been led 
to expect. One word more. He had 
heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary say that he would never 
consent to cease protecting life and pro- 
perty in Ireland in September, 1881. 
Were they really to be told that in 
September, 1882, the Government would 
ceease to protect life and property 
in Ireland if this measure were not 
in operation? Surely no such thing 
could happen. Then why should they 
not have candour, fair play, and truth- 
fulness in the arguments brought for- 
ward in support of this measure by right 
hon. Gentlemen of such eminence as 
those who occupied the Front Bench on 
the other side of the House? Life and 
property had been protected, and could 
be protected without that Act at all. 
Life and property could be protected at 
this moment by the ordinary law; and 
that being so, he considered it most un- 
just and unfair, and as well calculated to 
excite feelings of indignation and resent- 
ment among the people of Ireland, to 
have such terms as those put forward in 
support of a measure so drastic and 
tyrannical as that before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he had fol- 
lowed the course of the Ministerial argu- 
ment in support of the Bill, and the only 
argument he could make out was that 
by insuring that the Bill should last for 
18 months they would save themselves 
trouble in case it should be necessary 
to ask Parliament, under other cireum- 
stances, to re-enact the measure next 
year. TheGovernmentwere not ashamed 
to place on record that they proposed to 
suspend the liberties of Ireland unneces- 
sarily for an additional 12 months to 
save themselves the trouble which might 
attend the attempt to re-enact the Act 
next year if that should be necessary. 
He did not think any proposal more 
monstrous had ever been submitted to 
any Assembly. The Liberal Govern- 
ment asked the House, in order to save 
themselves a certain amount of trouble, 
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perhaps, next year, to suspend the liber- 
ties of between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
of Her Majesty’s subjects for an unne- 
cessary 12 months. He hoped, however, 
that would be taken note of by the Irish 
people, and that they would bear in 
mind the little store the Liberal Ad- 
ministration set upon their Constitu- 
tional liberties. It ought not to be for- 
gotten by Members of the House that 
in Committee the Government had not 
proved the necessity for the Bill at all ; 
and that they had carefully prevented, 
by the form in which they had pushed 
the measure through the House, the 
details being dealt with. He was fairly 
entitled to ask the Committee to give 
the Irish people the benefit of the doubt 
which arose from that fact; and he would 
remind the Committee of what was the 
consequence of the ruling of two days 
ago, which he did not intend to contest, 
but which had an important bearing on 
the discussion of the Biil. The Speaker 
had, very properly, no doubt, ruled that 
the examination of the Government 
case, county by county, constituency by 
constituency, would be out of keeping 
with the scope of the Bill. The Speaker 
was perfectly correct; but the Com- 
mittee could at the same time perceive 
that when the Irish Members were pre- 
cluded from examining the case of the 
Government in that way by local know- 
ledge, by the way in which the Govern- 
ment had navigated the Bill, they were 
prevented from meeting the case of the 
Prime Minister; and the Committee 
ought to bear that in mind, and give 
the Irish people the benefit of the doubt, 
and not consider that Ministerial asser- 
tions were proved, when there had been 
no opportunity of meeting them in detail 
county by county and constituency by 
constituency. The Irish Members were 
prepared to meet the Bill in detail ; but 
the Government were obliged to shut 
out the discussion of it in that way. 
Though that was perfectly legitimate 
according to the Rules of the House, 
it was a practical wrong of the first 
magnitude to the Irish people. A very 
strong reason for limiting the duration 
of the Act was the fact, which should be 
patent to both sides of the House, that 
owing to the difficulty of passing a re- 
medial measure adequate to the needs 
of Ireland, the Committee ought to be 
very carfeul as to tying down the Irish 
people in any way which would prevent 
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Constitutional agitation and resistance 
to existing evils, which the Government 
said only awaited an opportunity for the 
application of a remedy. If the House 
passed the Bill and made it effective 
until September twelvemonths, during 
the whole of that time a heavy weight 
would be pressing on the energy of the 
Irish people, and the class in Ireland 
who were most hostile to the liberties 
of the people would have that additional 
time to suppress Constitutional agitation 
and worry them to resistance. The Go- 
vernment might very well adopt the 
Amendment, which would insure that 
the Act should last sufficiently long to 
tide the Government and the country 
over the period required for the for- 
mation and passing of remedial mea- 
sures, but not long enough to tempt the 
enemies of the Irish people to throw 
obstacles in the way of remedial mea- 
sures, confident that a period of 12 
months of unrestricted coercion was be- 
fore them. It was by no means unpre- 
cedented for a Government to make coer- 
cive legislation depend on remedial legis- 
lation ;and he would, inillustration of that, 
remind the Committee of what took place 
at the time of the passing of the Eman- 
cipation Act. That measure was accom- 
panied by a coercive measure—namely, 
the Bill for dissolving Catholic Associa- 
tions. The English Government took 
care that the Royal Assent should not 
be given to the coercive measure until 
they had received a guarantee from the 
Sovereign that no obstacle would be put 
in the way of the measure which accom- 
panied that—namely, the Emancipation 
Bill. Her Majesty’s Government, half 
a century after the passing of Catholic 
Emancipation, was proving itself more 
re-actionary, and more opposed to the 
interests of the Irish people, than the 
Government of two generations ago. 

When Irish Members asked the Govern- 
ment to be satisfied with the duration 
of the Coercion Act until September 
next, they asked the Government to be 
satisfied during a period of transition, 

and to abandon further coercion in fa- 

vour of the operation of remedial mea- 

sures. If the Government were obsti- 

nate in maintaining that excessive dura- , 
tion of coercion, what conclusion would 

be forced upon the Irish Members and 

the Irish people? That the Govern- 

ment doubted the efficacy of their re- 

medial measures, They might either 
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doubt whether remedial measures were 
now capable of dealing with the evils of 
Ireland, and if so, they had simply gone 
over, bag-and-baggage, to the right 
hon. Gentleman on the Front Opposition 
Bench. But if they doubted the suffi- 
ciency of remedial measures, because 
they knew that remedial measures 
would not satisfy the people, then the 
Trish people must look on the Coercion 
Bill with additional hostility through 
the proposal to give it longer duration. 
Not only did the Government say they 
were going to give the benefit of the 
doubt against the people, and to impose 
excessive duration of coercion in order 
to save themselves further trouble, but 
that from their knowledge of the insuffi- 
ciency of their remedial measures they 
were prepared to place Irishmen under 
the heel of cvercion, so as to prevent 
their agitating against the uncertainty 
and insufficiency of the miserable reme- 
dial measures in preparation behind the 
scenes. Did the Government doubt that 
in a future Session their followers would 
be less obedient and obsequious than 
now? Did they think that the Speaker 
of the House would show less devotion 
to the exigencies of Ministerial Business 
than now? Did they doubt that mea- 
sures which could be applied against 
Irish Representatives would be less 
abundant? They would be able to 
adopt the plea of urgency and those 
other patent Mid Lothian muzzles which 
were placed on the Irish Representa- 
tives. In the face of that, where was 
their excuse for the astounding plea that 
they were prepared to impose coercion 
unnecessarily on the Irish people in 
order to save themselves Night Sittings 
and late Day Sittings next Session. The 
plea that in order to save trouble, either 
to the Government or to Parliament, 
5,500,000 subjects should be kept un- 
necessarily under unconstitutional go- 
vernment, was a most flagrant piece of 
political effrontery ever perpetrated by 
a Government, however servile. 

Mr. FINIGAN declared that from 
the introduction of the Bill the only ob- 
ject of the Government had been to re- 
fuse to listen to every reason of justice, 
and every argument in favour of what 
they had stated. When the Bill was 
introduced, the Government said it was 
simply for the punishment of certain 
persons who were well known to the 
police for their violence and their sus- 
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pected incitement to crime. But as the 
Bill had been forced through the House, 
the Chief Secretary had constantly 
changed his ground ; and now it turned 
out that the measure was not merely 
for the punishment of those people, or 
the prevention of further outrage, but 
that it was really and truly a coercive 
measure to intimidate and terrorize 
people, and in favour of a class of men 
who had, by their unjust conduct, 
brought about whatever ovtrages had 
been committed. That was a very un- 
just principle upon which to base the 
Bill. If a Conservative Government 
had done that, the Irish Members would 
not have been much thunderstruck ; but 
the Liberals, after boasting of them- 
selves as the champions of Liberal go- 
vernment in Ireland, had fallen back 
on the old principle of what was called 
the policy of the ‘base, bloody, and 
brutal Whigs.” 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not in the least keeping to the 
Motion before the Committee. 

Mr. FINIGAN merely wished to 
show that the policy of the Government 
was a base policy, that it was a bloody 
policy, that it was a brutal policy, and 
was not carrying out the principles 
enunciated by the Government when 
they introduced the Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is not the 
Question before the Committee. The 
Question is as to the limitation of the date 
of the duration of the Act, and the hon. 
Member must keep strictly to that. 

Mr. FINIGAN, continuing, said, that 
to leave such arbitrary power in the 
hands of the Lord Lieutenant for 18 
months was to adopt a step which was 
unwarrantable tyranny, and totally op- 
posed to the whole spirit of the arguments 
upon which the Bill had been introduced 
and forced through the different stages. 
If the Government wished to set class 
against class in Ireland, they could not 
do more to that end than to introduce 
such a hostile, ungenerous, and illiberal 
policy as that the Act should be con- 
tinued for 18 months. If the Govern- 
ment wished the Irish people to believe 
that they were anxious to do justice to 
Ireland, they would keep to their word, 
and make the Bill a measure of preven- 
tion, and not of vindictiveness. Either 
the Government did know that it was 
acquainted with the different authors of 
crimes and outrages when it introduced 
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the Bill, or they did not; and he argued 
that the Government, by its present dis- 
play of vindictiveness to the Irish people, 
was showing that they did not know, 
but had trusted to mere political chance 
to play a deep-laid game against Irish 
tenants. He was indifferent whether 
the Amendment was carried or not, be- 
cause the Government had made up its 
mind to listen to no argument or reason, 
and was bent on carrying out the worst 
policy in Ireland that was ever initiated 
by a self-styled Liberal Government. 
Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN wished to 
know on what ground the Government 
would be ready to drop the Bill in 1882. 
Would they let it drop on the ground 
that the country was then peaceable— 
supposing that was possible? No; 
judging from past experience, they 
would say—‘‘ Will you take out of our 
hands a measure which has tranquillized 
Ireland? See how tranquil Ireland is. 
Therefore, let us have the Bill for 
another two years.’’ That had been the 
excuse in regard to past coercive Acts. 
But suppose the country was not peace- 
able in 1882; suppose there were crimes, 
would not the Government then be able 
to say—‘‘ See how disturbed Ireland is, 
notwithstanding the Coercion Bill. Will 
you take out of our hands the Coercion 
Bill?” They would have the pretext 
that the Bill must be continued because 
it had secured peace, or because it had 
not. But the Government said they did 
not want the trouble of seven weeks’ 
debate in passing a Coercicn Bill again; 
but they did grievous injustice to the 
new Rules if they thought they could 
not under those Rules pass a Coercion 
Bill in a week. That excuse would not 
bear a moment’s examination, because, 
by concentrated power for the facilita- 
tion of the Business of the House, there 
was no reason why under properly 
amended Rules a Coercion Bill could 
not be passed in a day. But suppose 
that in September, 1882, the Govern- 
ments hould honestly contemplate drop- 
ping the Act; then, if the conditions 
should be the same in September of the 
present year, why should they hesitate 
any more to act on the conditions of 
peacefulness in September, 1881, than 
on the conditions of peacefulness in Sep- 
tember, 1882? No; the Government 
would hold to September, 1882; and, 
although he should be sorry to beeome 
their apologist, he was not sure that 
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they did not deserve some praise for their 
enormous moderation in not making the 
period extend to 1892, because, with 
their majority—and with their benevo- 
lent intentions in the shape of coercion 
—they might have extended the Act till 
1892. The Government would carry 
their clause, and all their Amendments, 
and so would secure the proud reputa- 
tion of having carried the most severe 
and most protracted Coercion Bill ever 
laid like a lash on the back of Ireland. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 162; 
Noes 48: Majority 114.—(Div. List, 
No. 64.) 


Toe CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment is in the name of the hon. Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Gray). Its object is to 
prevent Parliament from continuing or 
amending the Act at any future time. 
Such a proposal would put a restric- 
tion upon the future action and power 
of Parliament, and therefore cannot be 
put. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That Clause 3 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. GRAY regretted the Chairman 
had ruled that his Amendment could 
not be put, because he considered it a 
perfectly reasonable proposal. The Bill 
said that the Act should continue in 
force for such and such a time, and no 
longer; and he wished to make sure 
that when that time had expired the 
measure should not be renewed by a 
‘Continuance or Amendment Act.’’ He 
was sorry that the Front Opposition 
Bench was not full, because it would be 
in the recollection of some right hon. 
Gentlemen who formerly occupied the 
Treasury Bench that when the Peace 
Preservation Act was last renewed there 
was avery solemn and distinct pledge 
given to the then Leader of the Irish 
Party (Mr. Butt) that no Coercion Bill 
for Ireland would again be passed by 
way of a Continuance Bill. The whole 
House concurred in that assurance, and 
he was quite certain the Prime Minister 
would recollect it. He (Mr. Gray) was 
anxious, before this Bill passed, that 
the right hon. Gentleman or the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant should 
give the Committee a similar assurance, 
especially as the limited time proposed 
in the Bill had been virtually assented 
to. There could be no ground of excuse 














for refusing to give this assurance, 
which was given by a Conservative Go- 
vernment. He was glad to sce the late 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Gib- 
son) in his place; and he would appeal 
to him whether this assurance was not 
given by the late Government to Mr. 
Butt in 1877, when the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act was passed. That assurance 
was acquiesced in, not only by the Con- 
servative, but the Liberal Party; and it 
was understood that if any measure 
similar to the Peace Preservation Act 
were thought necessary at any future 
time it should be brought in and fairly 
discussed as an original Bill. If, at the 
expiration of 18 months, the Govern- 
ment wished to continue the suspension 
of the liberties of the Irish people, 
would they do it by a specific enact- 
ment, and not by a Continuance Bill? 
As the late Attorney General for Ireland 
was the only Member of the late Go- 
vernment he saw in his place who was 
likely to have any recollection of the 
facts, he would again appeal to him to 
state whether such an assurance as he 
had described was not given in a full 
House ? 

Mr. GIBSON said, that at the time 
referred to he was not the Irish Law 
Officer; but he believed that in 1874, 
when the Conservative Government came 
into power, it became necessary to in- 
clude in a Laws Continuance Bill the 
expiring Peace Preservation Act. On 
that occasion there was a conversation, 
in which the late Mr. Butt took part, and 
in which the Chief Secretary said that, 
in the event of his having to come again 
to Parliament, he would present the Bill 
separately, with modifications, and not 
include it in a Continuance Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I should not 
have mentioned it if the hon. Member 
had not brought the subject before the 
Committee ; but it was a matter of 
public notoriety that my Predecessor, 
the Right Hon. James Lowther, put 
into my hands a Bill for continuance of 
the Peace Preservation Act. I do not 
know whether the continuation of that 
Act had received the sanction of the late 
Cabinet; but that measure was spoken 
of by my Predecessor as the one that, in 
all probability, would have been brought 
in by the Conservative Government had 
it remained in Office. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the Chief Secre- 
tary knew very well he was not answer- 
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ing the question put to him by the 
hon. Member for Carlow. Mr. James 
Lowther—who, in a short time, he had 
no doubt, he would be able to call the 
right hon. Member for East Cumberland 
—would be very welcome in that House, 
if only to set right the Chief Secretary. 
He (Mr. Callan) had a distinct recollec- 
tion of the conversation referred to—a 
conversation across the Table of the 
House. It was on record—and what 
had fallen from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the late Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) fully 
bore out the statement—that, though 
the measure might be identical with the 
one last agreed to, it would have been 
brought in separately, and not embodied 
in the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. 
The pledge which had been made was 
that there would be no attempt to renew 
the Peace Preservation Bill by means of 
a Continuance Bill. As the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant could 
not, by the Rules of the House, address 
the Committee on the subject again, he 
had no doubt the Attorney General for 
England would be happy to answer for 
him on receiving his instructions; but, 
first, his attention should be drawn to 
the fact that the measure handed over 
to the Chief Secretary by Mr. Lowther 
was not one to be included in a Continu- 
ance Bill, but one to be brought forward 
and passed through all its stages like 
any ordinary Bill. There was a great 
distinction between a measure contained 
in the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill 
and a Bill re-enacting even every word 
of a former measure. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman make a similar pledge 
to that made by the late Govern- 
ment — one binding them not to at- 
tempt hereafter to renew this Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill by a Continuance 
Bill? If they wished to renew, would 
they bring it in as a new measure ab 
initio ? 

Mr. PARNELL thought the Chief 
Secretary had not quite apprehended 
the drift of the question put by the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray). What 
he asked was whether the Government 
would give the same pledge that the 
Conservative Government had given 
with regard to a Coercion Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman had replied that 
the Bill, which was put into his hands 
by Mr. Lowther, the late Chief Secre- 
tary, was in the form of a Continuance 
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Bill. But the point involved was this— 
that it was not in the form of an ordi- 
nary Continuance Bill, as was that of 
1874. He was not himself then in 
Parliament ; but he recollected perfectly 
that the late Mr. Butt objected to the 
Bill being brought in in the form of an 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. The 
Coercion Bill of 1874 was included in 
that measure. [‘‘No!”] He under- 
stood that it was, and that the late Mr. 
Butt objected very strongly, and took 
part in several divisions on the question 
to report Progress when the Committee 
stage of the Bill was reached; and that 
that Gentleman received a pledge that 
when the Bill was about to expire they 
would not renew it in the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am glad 
the hon. Member has put it in that way, 
and, by the leave of the Committee, I 
will explain. We should never have 
thought of deviating from the course 
adopted by the late Government, and I 
am certainly prepared to give a pledge 
that we will not. If it should become 
necessary—which I do not in the slight- 
est degree expect—to renew this Bill 
at the end of the Session next year, we 
should not think of doing so by inserting 
it in the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill. It would be brought in as a 
separate Continuance Bill. 


Question put. 


The Committee dividediAyes 199; 
Noes 47: Majority 152.—(Div. List, 
No. 65.) 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, the ob- 
ject of the clause he was about to move 
was not to prevent re-imprisonment for 
any act committed after the release of a 
person from prison, but to save him from 
further imprisonment for any act done 
before his imprisonment. In the case of 
a person arrested under former Acts, it 
was provided that under certain circum- 
stances ‘‘ he shall be entitled to receivea 
certificate of dismissal.’”’ But those words 
were only applicable where a person had 
been brought up before some judicial 
authority, and where the charge against 
him had been dismissed. In the present 
case he assumed that the man had been 
held guilty by the authorities, and that 
he had been accordingly imprisoned. 
The word ‘ dismissal,’’ therefore, was 
not a proper wordin this case ; and he 
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ventured to suggest, if the clause were 
adopted, that the words ‘‘ certificate of 
liberation’? would be correctly used. 
There was a very analogous precedent 
for the proposal he had to make in the 
Peace Preservation Act of 1870, which 
provided that summary proceedings 
might take place in certain cases, and 
allowed Justices of the Peace to punish 
persons charged with the commission of 
certain offences. The same in the Peace 
Preservation Act of 1875. Both these 
Acts provided that ifthe magistrates did 
not find the charge proved they should 
make out and deliver to the person 
charged a certificate, under their hands, 
stating the fact of dismissal. Again, a 
sub-section to the 26th clause of the Act 
of 1870 laid it down that every person 
convicted under the Act should be re- 
leased from all further criminal proceed- 
ings for the same acts. That, of course, 
did not release the person convicted 
from further proceedings for any other 
acts. It was quite true that he proposed 
to lay down a rule which might entitle 
a man to receive a certificate of libera- 
tion, although he might have committed 
an act which was not in the eye of the 
authorities. But there was a good 
reason for this. What was the intention 
of the present Bill? It was that a man 
might be taken up, say on the Ist of 
May, and without knowing any of the 
circumstances alleged to have been con- 
nected with the offence, and without 
knowing the persons against whom he 
had offended, he could be imprisoned 
without the name of the crime being 
given. It was not, he thought, asking 
too much, that when the Executive exer- 
cised that power of imprisoning a man 
for some act not confined to any par- 
ticular date, they should be restricted in 
their subsequent operations against that 
individual after they had liberated him. 
The Bill, as it stood, gave indefinite 
power to the Executive; and, unless the 
clause proposed by him was added, it 
would be possible for them to go back 
on portions of a man’s life and punish 
him again under the Act. If, therefore, 
the Act was not to be abused, a man 
ought not to be imprisoned a second 
time, unless, in the opinion of the Exe- 
cutive, he had done some act since his 
liberation deserving of punishment. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded 
by moving, in page 2, after Clause 1, to 
insert the following Clause :— 
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(Certificate of dismissal on liberation from 
custody.) 

“Any person who may have been arrested 
under this Act, on being liberated from custody, 
shall be entitled to receive a certificate of dis- 
missal, containing the date of such dismissal, 
which certificate shall be a bar to any subsequent 
arrest of such person for any offence under this 
Act committed before the date of such cer- 
tificate.”’ 


New Clause (Certificate of dismissal 
on liberation from custody,) — (fr. 
O’ Shaughnessy,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) re- 
gretted that it was utterly impossible to 
accept this clause. The precedents which 
his hon. and learned Friend had cited 
had no application whatever to the 
Amendment. They all knew that there 
was a common principle of law that 
where a person was once acquitted 
or convicted of a particular offence he 
could not be again imperilled for the 
same Offence. But the object of this 
Amendment was that if a person was 
imprisoned on a reasonable suspicion of 
having committed any of the offences 
with which it dealt—for instance, trea- 
son-felony and treasonable practices— 
and was discharged, he could not be 
re-arrested when it became known that 
there was reasonable ground for sus- 
pecting he had really committed any 
other of those offences which it was not 
suspected he had committed when first 
arrested. It was obvious that the Go- 
vernment could not consent to that. 

Masor NOLAN said, if the suspected 
offender had committed some other of- 
fence, such as treason, it would be per- 
fectly open for the Government to pro- 
ceed against him in the ordinary Law 
Courts. The Amendment, therefore, did 
not in any way preclude the Govern- 
ment from punishing an offender for 
any real offence that could be proved 
against him. Without going into the 
legal question matters would stand thus. 
A man would be arrested under the Act, 
perhaps on very slight suspicion, or on 
the fancy of a particular magistrate or 
farmer ; after a lapse of time his friends 
would, possibly, be able to convince the 
Government that the man had injured 





no one, and that the suspicions of the 
Government were quite unfounded, and 
he would be set at liberty. Now, when 
he returned to his parish, if the Amend- 
ment were accepted, he would feel him- 
self perfectly safe; but if not he would 
always be tortured with the bélief that 
the people who had directed suspicion 
against him might do soagain. Another 
argument in favour of the clause was 
that under it a man’s knowledge that 
he could not be again arrested unless he 
did something wrong would be a very 
strong reason for his not doing any- 
thing that would give room for sus- 
picion in future ; while if it were rejected 
it would make people suppose the Go- 
vernment were playing with the sus- 
pected person as a cat does with a mouse. 
This would lead to a most unsettled 
state of things in country towns when 
people very frequently quarrelled about 
elections to loeal offices and kindred 
matters, and where, consequently, a man 
desirous of getting elected would, per- 
haps, feel that his political enemies 
might get him locked up again. If the 
sbject of the Government was to make 
this a practicable Bill he thought the 
clause should be accepted. It seemed 
to him that those in charge of the Bill, 
being taken up with general ideas as to 
how it would work, had overlooked the 
state of society in Ireland—that was to 
say, they had taken no notice of the 
petty quarrels between one class of the 
people and another. It was in those 
petty quarrels that the Bill would be 
used asa lever; and the Government, in 
his opinion, ought to do everything in 
their power to prevent it being applied 
in that way. 
Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN pointed out 
that there was a difficulty with regard 
to this Amendment, inasmuch as nobody 
could tell for what offence a man had 
been arrested in the first instance; and 
therefore a man arrested for the third 
time would not know for what he had 
been arrested. There would be no in- 
dication given to anybody as to the 
reason why he was arrested, and con- 
sequently a person on being re-arrested 
could make no defence whatever, be- 
cause he was not allowed any clue as to 
when and where he committed the act 
for which he had been previously ar- 
rested. His hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy) clearly considered 
the Bill less severe than it really was 
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and it had thereby done great injustice 
to the character of the measure and of 
the Government who introduced it. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 46; 
Noes 259: Majority 213.—(Div. List, 
No. 66.) 


Tae CHAIRMAN: The next clause 
stands in the name of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). 
This proposed new clause, and the two 
following clauses, are irrelevant to the 
subject-matter of the Bill. I must re- 
mind the Committee that last Session it 
had been originally proposed to intro- 
duce clauses of a like character into the 
Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill, to which 
they bore a closer relation than they do 
to the present Bill. After full considera- 
tion it was held that such clauses could 
not be introduced without an Instruction 
from the House. Not only were they 
beyond the scope of the Bill, but they 
amended the Irish Land Act, 1870, an 
object which had not been contemplated 
when the Bill was introduced. They 
were, therefore, brought in as a separate 
Bill. The same objections apply still 
more strongly in the present case ; and I 
must rule that the proposed clause, and 
the two which follow it, cannot be 
brought up. The next clause is in the 
name of Mr. O’Sullivan. It refers only 
to a prisonrule, and the Committee have 
already decided that prison rules can- 
not be further discussed 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN : I am quite satis- 
fied to withdraw it. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment is in the name of Dr. Commins. 
For the same reason as I gave in the 
case of the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
berfor Northampton, it cannot be brought 
up. This is a Bill which is limited to 
actions of a criminal character, while 
this clause interferes with civil process. 
The next Amendment is by the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray). With 
regard to this I have to observe that the 
Bill before the Committee is temporary, 
and exceptional in its operation. The 
clause now offered repeals certain per- 
manent Acts of the Criminal Law of the 
country, forming parts of the general 
law of the land. Such an enactment 
would be beyond the scope and objects 
of the present Bill. It cannot be enter- 
tained by the Committee. The next 
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Amendment is in the name of Mr. Healy. 
A similar Amendment was brought in 
by the hon. Member for Galway and 
negatived; and therefore it cannot be 
put. The next Amendment is by Mr. 
Blake. This also is simply a question 
of prison rules, and has already been 
dealt with in a sub-section. The next 
Amendment is in the name of Mr. 
Callan. It has been substantially dis- 
cussed by the Committee, and negatived 
three times. 

Mr. CALLAN: I rise to Order. 
[ Loud ertes of ‘‘ Order!” | 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Twice in the case 
of warrants, and twice in the case of in- 
formation to be laid before Parliament, 
and having been substantially negatived 
it cannot now be put. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished re- 
spectfully to ask the ruling of the Chair 
upon this ground. The clause objected 
to had regard to sworn informations by 
two people. The others were that those 
informations should be furnished to the 
parties. His clause was that no war- 
rant should be effective except on sworn 
information. He would leave the matter 
to the Committee, and ask them to re- 
consider whether it was substantially the 
same, or whether it was not different 
from the former Amendments. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I have already 
ruled that substantially it has been dealt 
with already, and negatived three times. 
It cannot be put. The next Amendment 
is in the name of Mr. Callan, and is in 
Order. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that the Resolu- 
which stood next in his name was his, 
according to priority on the Paper; but 
he would waive his right to speak in fa- 
vour of the hon. Member for Limerick. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN, in rising to pro- 
pose the following Clause :— 

(Person making arrest must be possessed of 
warrant.) 

“That no arrest shall take place in any part 
of Ireland under this Act, unless the warrant of 
the Lord Lieutenant is first had and obtained, 
and in the possession of the party making the 
said arrest,” 
said, that in moving that clause he felt 
bound to do so because of its importance. 
Its object was, that a person making an 
arrest of a prisoner should have authority 
from the Lord Lieutenant, by way of war- 
rant, before he could make it. In 1867, 
over the greater part of the country hun- 
dreds of persons were arrested. There 
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was no authority whatever for it. The au- 
thority was afterwards sent from Dublin 
Castle some six or eight days after the 
arrest. It was mostimproper. No mat- 
ter whether the prisoner were guilty or 
not, provided the arrest was ordered by 
a magistrate, he was taken into custody. 
The magistrate or police officer was 
liable to a civil action for wrongful ar- 
rest, under the ordinary law; but under 
former Bills, even where there was not 
a scintilla of evidence against a pri- 
soner, in order to save the police officer 
or magistrate from such action, a war- 
rant was got down from Dublin Castle. 
He himself had been arrested without 
any authority, and carried 20 miles on a 
winter’s night to Limerick, and charged 
and brought betore a police officer. The 
police officer committed him to prison, 
and eight days after that a warrant was 
obtained for his detention. He put it 
to the Committee, was it fair to allow 
that power in the hands of magistrates 
and constables, to arrest whoever they 
pleased, and then appeal to Dublin 
Castle to save themselves from civil 
action? He thought that the Amend- 
ment was reasonable and fair, and did 
not interfere with the Bill. It would do 
no harm to the power of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or the Chief Secretary. His only 
object was to take power out of the 
hands of the tyrants of the different 
villages. 


New Clause (Person making arrest 
must be possessed of warrant, )—(J/r. 
O’ Sullivan,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson): 
This matter is already provided for. It 
would be entirely illegal to arrest with- 
out a warrant. The hon. Member asks 
that it should be inserted in the Act that 
no arrest shall take place in any part of 
Ireland, unless the warrant of the Lord 
Lieutenant be first obtained. I would 
remind him that no arrest can be made 
unless the Lord Lieutenant first issues 
his warrant in the form provided as re- 
quired by the Act. That matter, there- 
fore, has already been provided for by 
the Committee. The clause proposes 
also that the warrant should be in the 
possession of the party making the ar- 





rest, The Committee have provided that 
a copy of the warrant for arrest shall be 
given to the person on the occasion of 
his arrest. I hope that my hon. Friend 
will be satisfied with that. 

Mr. LEAMY was surprised that the 
Committee had arranged to give a copy 
of the warrant to the person arrested. 
The copy was to be filed in certain offices, 
he understood. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that it was to be given 
to the person arrested. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It will be 
filed in the proper offices. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): Two 
things are necessary at the time the 
arrest is made. The Committee have 
provided that a copy of the warrant 
shall be given to the person, and, in 
addition, there is the provision that a 
copy shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
Crown of the County of the City of 
Dublin, and that another copy shall be 
filed with the Clerk of the Crown of the 
County in which may be the place where 
the person arrested last had his place of 
abode. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: My hon. 
and learned Friend is quite right as to 
the arrangements which have been 
made. One of the Amendments pro- 
mised by me on Report is to the effect 
that a copy of the warrant shall be 
given to each person on the occasion of 
his arrest. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, that as the 
Amendment then stated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary was 
almost the same as his own, he begged 
leave to withdraw the Amendment then 
before the Committee. 

Tue O’ DONOGHUE said, that, at any 
rate, the discussion that they had had 
hadnot beeninvain. It was quite evident 
that a different view was entertained by 
certain magistrates through the country. 
He wished to recall to the Government a 
statement made by a resident magis- 
trate, a few days ago, that— 

‘He did not want to threaten; but he would 
allow no man to go through the country while 
he was in charge of it.” 


He was evidently alluding to this Bill, 
for he said— 


“ Any man who, in future, attempts to ad- 
dress any meeting, I will at once have arrested. 
Then, let him bring on his action against me in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, and get out if he 
can.” 


[ Bighth Night. 
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He was glad to find that no magistrate 
would now be able to do that. ~ 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Tuze CHAIRMAN: The next two 
Amendments are in the name of Mr. 
Healy. The first clause proposed is in- 
consistent in two important points with 
clauses which have been already agreed 
to by the Committee. It proposes to 
limit the area in which a person can be 
arrested to the evidence of being seen 
within two miles of the place were the 
crime was committed ; whereas Clause 1 
puts no limit of space to certain classes 
of crimes, and limits another class to a 
prescribed district, the size of which is 
to be determined by the Lord Lieutenant. 
This clause, as well as the following 
one, requires the intervention of a 
magistrate before execution of the war- 
rant, and in this respect is inconsistent 
with the power already given to the 
Lord Lieutenant. It cannot be put. 
The next Amendment is quite in Order. 

Mr. HEALY begged to move the fol- 
lowing new clause :— 


(Threats by Government Officials.) 

“That any policeman, magistrate, or Govern- 
ment official, seeking to deter any person from 
doing anything which he is by law entitled to 
do, by threatening him with pains or penalties, 
orany pain or penalty, under this Act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and be liable upon 
conviction to any penalty not less than six 
months’ imprisonment, at the discretion of the 
judge before whom such offence shall be tried.” 


That Amendment, he thought, should 
be adopted, to prevent the illegal ac- 
tion taken by the Government under 
that Bill. The Bill provided for the 
detention for 18 months of anyone al- 
leged to have committed a crime. What 
they apprehended was that this Act 
would be used by the territorial ciass 
in Ireland to prevent persons from 
doing things which, by law, they were 
entitled to do, but which were dis- 
tasteful to that class; therefore, he had 
put down the Amendment, and he should 
feel obliged if they would take that 
power out of the hands of the police- 
man and the magistrate. The Govern- 
ment must provide proper protection. 
These magistrates were always land- 
lords, and acted unfairly towards the 
people of the district. They had got 
up a state of panic in the country, and 
then induced the Government to bring 
in that Bill. What they were afraid of 


The O' Donoghue 
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was that anyone who should venture to 
place himself in opposition to the aristo- 
crats of the country would be at once 
threatened with pains and penalties 
under that Act. He had known of in- 
stances such as those to which he was 
alluding on the estate of the father of 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington). Before the land agitation 
the understrappers of the Duke of 
Devonshire went about from one person 
to another and told them that the local 
farmers’ club was obnoxious to his Grace. 
The father of the noble Marquess was an 
excellent landlord. On his estate there 
had been no cases of eviction. He 
treated his tenants very fairly; and the 
only cases in recent years where evic- 
tions had taken place were those in 
which they were perfectly justifiable. 
He should not be doing himself justice 
if he did not say that, with regard to 
the noble Duke, he had nothing to say 
to his discredit; but, on the contrary, 
everything to his credit. His point was 
this—that when a harmless institution, 
such as a local farmers’ club, was insti- 
tuted, it ought not to be broken up 
simply by the meddling of the under- 
strappers of landlords. If the Act 
stood in its present state, without that 
Amendment, such persons as the under- 
strappers of the landlords would be able 
deliberately to intimidate the people. 
He had not much experience in drafting 
Resolutions and clauses, and if the 
Amendment were notin a proper form 
he should be glad to have it modified, so 
as to meet the views of hon. Members. 
As a rule, hon. Members in that House 
did not understand the circumstances of 
the localities in Ireland. There were 
isolated villages 50 miles away from any 
railway station, where a stranger was 
never seen, nor a newspaper, and where 
the bashaw was the local head constable, 
the great man of the district, whose word 
was law. In those villages the con- 
stables ruled with uncontrolled sway, 
and the people, threatened as they 
would be under that Act, could not be 
persuaded that no harm was meant to 
them. They were practically at the 
mercy of the local magistrates, and, 
therefore, the Amendment ought to be 
accepted. The Government had re- 
fused to change in any degree the cha- 
racter of the magistracy. They were 
always members of the territorial classes, 
and often decided on cases in which they 
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were more or less directly interested. 
In many cases which occurred with re- 
gard to the land there was no defendant. 
The defendant was, in fact, sitting on the 
bench. He would give one instance. A 
magistrate named Barrett was the agent 
of Lord Kenmare. He had, in many 
cases, confiscated the property of the 
tenant, and in this particular case to 
which he now alluded, he had turned a 
poor woman out of her home, and, with 
the aid of the police, had got up a ficti- 
tious charge against her; and as she 
did not know a word of English, she was 
entirely at the mercy of that man and 
the local Court. Under that Bill, on the 
most frivolous charge, such a person 
might be put in gaol for almost an in- 
definite period, and it was to prevent 
such action as that that he was induced 
to move the Amendment. 


New Clause (Threats by Government 
officials, )\—( Dr. Healy, )— brought up, and 
read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
really must it put to the Committee whe- 
ther it is a fair and reasonable thing to 
attack an absent man in the way which 
the hon. Member has done. He has 
referred to a particular Nobleman. I 
happen to have spent my early days in 
the neighbourhood of part of that Noble- 
man’s property, and neither he nor his 
predecessor could be considered an ab- 
sentee landlord. I think that if any- 
thing were said with regard to the 
noble Duke it should have been to his 
credit, and not to his disparagement ; 
but, as I understood the speech of the 
hon. Member, it was quite the reverse. 
With reference to the other magis- 
trate, I know but little about him; but 
I certainly think it is going too far 
to assert that any magistrate would get 
up a fictitious case and decide it himself 
upon the Bench. In the absence of 
what may be stated on the other side, I 
must ask the Committee to withhold their 
judgment upon any assertion of that 
kind. Coming to the Amendment the 
hon. Member proposes, I entirely con- 
cur in the object he has in proposing it ; 
but it appears to me that that object 
ought to be segregated from the im- 
putation he seeks to convey. With 
reference to magistrates, it must be un- 





derstood that there is no magistrate in 
Ireland who is a Government official. If 
any magistrate was guilty of an offence 
such as that alluded to, he would be 
liable to criminal proceeedings as well 
as an action. Therefore, we can eliminate 
magistrates from the clause. The hon. 
Member also proposes that no Govern- 
ment official should be allowed to deter 
any person from doing anything by 
threatening him with pains and penalties 
under this Act. That is already pro- 
vided for by the Act 38 & 39 Viet., 
c. 86, s. 7. It is there provided that 
any person who shall be guilty of such 
an act shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £20, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding three months, with or without 
hard labour. Therefore, so far as that 
part of the clause is concerned, it is 
already provided for by statute. I do 
not think that the Amendment can be 
accepted, 

Mr. HEALY said, he rose to make a 
personal explanation with regard to 
what he had stated about the Duke of 
Devonshire. He would state that he 
had never uttered a word against him ; 
everything that he had said was in terms 
of the highest praise. He had carefully 
avoided saying a single syllable of dis- 
credit with regard to the noble Duke. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jouyson): Per- 
haps I shall be permitted to say that I 
cannot accurately have caught what fell 
from the hon. Member, and I beg to 
be allowed to withdraw what I said, 
having said it under a misapprehension. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR thought that 
the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down was 
one of the most irrational addresses that 
he had ever heard. When he withdrew 
the charge he had made against his hon. 
Friend, it was a pity he had not with- 
drawn the whole of his speech. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had wasted 
a good deal of the small amount of time 
still left to the Committee for the consi- 
deration of the Amendments, or still left 
to those hon. Members who wished to 
discuss the measure with the seriousness 
which it required. The Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland had said that this clause 
should be segregated from the rest of 
the Bill—— 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
said nothing of the kind. 


[ ighth Night. 
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Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR must ask the 
protection of the Chairman. He had 
understood the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land to say that the clause should be 
‘‘ segregated ’”’ from the rest of the Bill, 
although he (Mr. O’Connor) did not 
profess to know what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman meant by “ segre- 
gated.” Whether it were segregated or 
not, he would be able to show, to the 
satisfaction of the Committee, that the 
clause was necessary, in spite of what 
was in the Bill. As the Bill at present 
stood, any person who was supposed to 
be reasonably suspected of being guilty 
of intimidation was liable to imprison- 
ment; ‘‘and,’’ said the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, with a tone of Wisi Prius 
triumph, “the measure has already pro- 
vided for what the hon. Member pro- 
poses.” [‘*No, no!”] If his hon. 
Friends around him would allow him to 
argue his case his own way he, per- 
haps, might be able to take care of his 
own argument. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said that the Bill dealt 
with cases of intimidation already. {The 
Soriciror’ GENERAL for IrELanp: No, 
no!] If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man did not say that he was not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the terms of the 
Bill, because the measure did deal with 

** An act of violence or intimidation, or the 
inciting to an act of violence or intimidation, 
and tending to interfere with or disturb the 
maintenance of law and order.” 

The hon. and learned Gentleman, if he 
had argued the case as well, perhaps, as 
he (Mr. O’Connor) would have argued it 
for him, might have said—“ As this Bill 
already provides against intimidation, 
where is the necessity for the new clause 
proposed?” He might have said—“ If 
you can give a man 18 months for an act 
of intimidation, what is the use of 
proposing an Amendment to give a man 
six months’ imprisonment ?’’ That he 
took to be the first objection to the 
Amendment, and the next was that the 
ordinary law, apart from the extra- 
ordinary law of the Bill, already dealt 
with cases of this kind. ‘‘ Because,” 
said the hon. and and learned Member, 
“there is a statute which inflicted a 
penalty of £20 or three months’ impri- 
sonment upon anyone who intimidated 
or hindered anyone in the discharge of 
his proper duty.” [“‘ Question!””] If his 
remarks were allowed to reach the 
Chairman’s ears, it would be found that 
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ho was adhering with extraordinary 
fidelity to the subject before the Com- 
mittee. His answer to the argument 
the hon. and learned Gentleman used, or 
might have used, was this—that the 
ordinary law which provided for an act 
of intimidation only a penalty of £20 or 
three months’ imprisonment was insuf- 
ficient to meet such a gross case as that 
mentioned by his hon. Friend. £20 or 
three months’ imprisonment was not 
enough punishment for any— 
“Policeman, magistrate, or Government 
official seeking to deter any person from doing 
anything which he is by law entitled to do.” 
Even six months’ imprisonment would 
be too little for any policeman, magis- 
trate, or Government official who used 
the coercive measures placed into his 
hands by this Bill in order to prevent 
honest people from obtaining their rights 
against the Government and the land- 
lords. ‘‘Oh, but,’ said the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, ‘‘the magistrates 
are already dealt with, because no magis- 
trate is a Government official.”” He had 
been called to Order a few minutes ago 
for saying the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was irvational; but 
what could the Committee think of a 
speech in which it was stated that the 
magistrates were not Government offi- 
cials, and that in the face of the large 
number of stipendiary magistrates in 
Ireland? Every stipendiary magistrate 
in Ireland was a Government official ; 
what, therefore, could the hon. and 
learned Gentleman mean? Some of 
these resident magistrates were the 
worst of all magistrates. It was one of 
these whose conduct had been brought 
before the House, and over whom the 
Chief Secretary had thrown the radius 
of his protecting wing by taking up his 
contradiction which had appeared in the 
newspapers. In place of none of the 
magistrates in Ireland being Govern- 
ment officials, many were such, and it 
was essential that the people should be 
protected againstthem. A Representa- 
tive of the Government had spoken 
feelingly about attacks on absent men; 
but the Irish Members could not forget 
the attacks made by the Chief Secretary 
against a certain class of absent men— 
against the priesthood of Ireland, and 
still less the attack he had made upon 
the women of Ireland, in the shape of 
his refusal to accept the Amendment to 
exclude women from the operations of 
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the Bill. He (Mr. O’Connor) had at 
least caught the observations of the 
Solicitor General for Ireland sufficiently 
to know that he had said nothing about 
policemen. Did he mean to deny that a 
good many of those officials would seek 
to levy black mail upon the honest and 
law-abiding people in the towns? Did 
he mean to deny that the police and the 
magistrates would endeavour to make 
use of the Act for purposes of their 
own? Already the magistrates, not 
having the patience to wait for the pass- 
ing of the Act, were riding rough shod 
over the people, and were saying that, 
now they had got the Government on 
the side of the landlords, the Land 
Leaguers must take care, or else they 
would be imprisoned. The reason his 
hon. Friend had brought forward this 
proposal he took to be this. They all 
knew that a crime committed, the crime 
which was committed by an ordinary in- 
dividual not very grave in its character, 
became far more heinous when com- 
mitted by an officer of the law, who was 
the natural guardian and protector of 
the law. A burglary committed by a 
policeman was far more heinous than a 
burglary committed by an ordinary in- 
dividual, and in the same way a threat 
used by a magistrate or a policeman was 
far more serious than one uttered by an 
ordinary individual, hence the necessity 
for bringing the conduct of these officials 
under the ordinary law, so that the or- 
dinary law might be able to deal with 
it. He had laid before the Committee 
most of the arguments that occurred to 
his mind at this moment. There were 
several others he might use, but he was 
anxious to save the time of the Com- 
mittee, and enable the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, whom he knew would 
not occupy too many of their precious 
moments, to reply, and, by accepting 
the Amendment, give them something 
like a rainbow of peace with which to 
conclude the proceedings. 

Mr. CALLAN said he had heard 
with great surprise from a Representa- 
tive of the Government that the magis- 
trates in Ireland were independent of 
the Crown. That was a statement that 
would not go down in Ireland, however 
it might be received by the Committee. 
At Drogheda within the past few days, 
a resident magistrate had stated most 
distinctly to the local magistrates that 


bility, but under the direction of the 
Irish Executive. Was that independ- 
ence? He was acting not as a magis- 
trate in the exercise of his own discre- 
tion, but as a representative of the 
Crown. Everybody knew that the resi- 
dent magistrates were the tools and 
slaves of the Government, and the more 
unscrupulous tools and willing slaves 
they were the more chance they had of 
advancing to a higher grade. The 
clause was one which only within the 
last few minutes had struck him very 
forcibly as being a most important one. 
It said that any magistrate who threat- 
ened a person— 

“With pains or penalties, or any pain or 
penalty, under this Act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and be liable upon conviction to 
any penalty not less than six months’ imprison- 
ment, at the discretion of the judge before 
whom such offence shall be tried.”’ 


Well, a short time ago the resident 
magistrate of Dundalk stated that he 
would arrest any man who delivered a 
speech at a Land League meeting, and 
that he would refuse bail to anyone so 
arrested. Within the last few minutes 
he (Mr. Callan) had received a telegram 
which placed him in a very awkward 
position, and which would show the 
Committee the absolute necessity for 
some such clause as the one proposed, 
which would punish a policeman, magi- 
strate, or Government official, for seek- 
ing to deter any person from doing any- 
thing which he was by law entitled to 
do. This telegram was sent from Dun- 
dalk, the capital of the county he repre- 
sented, at 11 minutes past 10 to-night. 
It was addressed to-him, and said— 

“ The Committee of the Dundalk Branch of 
the Land League, acting on the advice of Mr. 
Parnell, have called a county demonstration for 
Sunday next at Dundalk, and urgently request 
the honour of your attendance. A reply will 
oblige.” 


Mr. Clifford Lloyd, the magistrate of 
that district, who had declared that he 
would arrest anyone who spoke at a 
Land League meeting and refuse bail, 
must be in an awful state. Was it not 
necessary that well-intentioned people 
who attended these meetings, and people 
of common prudence, should be pro- 
tected against arrest by Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd. If he (Mr. Callan) went to 
Dundalk next Sunday and addressed the 
Land League meeting, he might be 





he was not acting on his own responsi- | 


arrested and detained without bail, and 
| Highth Night. | 
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he therefore wanted this clause passed 
to protect himself. [ A /augh.] The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland laughed at this, and 
no doubt would think it a joke if he (Mr. 
Callan) were arrested; but it could 
hardly please the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, although it might be a source 
of gratification to Mr. Clifford Lloyd. 
[ ‘‘ Question !’”] This was the Question. 
No argument in favour of the clause 
could be stronger than the telegram 
which had just been placed in his hands. 
He should regard it as an encourage- 
ment to Mr. Clifford Lloyd to continue 
in his present course if the Government 
refused to accept the Amendment. At 
any rate, if there was anything which 
could bring him to undertake the journey 
of 400 miles between London and Dun- 
dalk, it would be that he might show his 
defiance of the Coercion Act. 

Mr. DALY thought there was more 
in the Amendment than appeared at the 
first blush. No one could deny that 
amongst Irish magistrates like himself, 
there would be an undue tendency to 
make a violent use of the powers in- 
trusted to them under this Act. With 
the subject dealt with by the Solicitor 
General for Ireland in his closing obser- 
vations he had nothing to do; but it 
was a matter of history, and a matter of 
well-known history amongst persons 
who resided in his county, that the 
magistrates were not always disposed to 
make a proper use of their powers. 
When the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy) was brought before the 
magistrates in a case with which, to say 
the least of it, Mr. Barrett had a very 
important connection, it was on record 
in the public prints that Mr. Barrett 
was asked once, twice, three times to 
come off the Bench, and not adjudicate 
upon the question. That, he thought, 
was a fair reason for arguing that there 
was a little bias amongst magis- 
trates in troublous times. The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland 
made a statement which he took leave, 
from his own experience, to contravene. 
He had denied that it was the practice 
of the police to intimidate people; but 
it was the fact that if the hon. Member 
for Carlow had appeared in the City of 
Cork with a square-toed boot and an 
American cut of beard in 1867 he 
would not have been safe. The police 
exercised the most arbitrary powers, and 
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if this Act was to preserve law and order 
in Ireland, why should not the clause be 
inserted to protect people against them, 
and against the magistrates and other 
Government officials? Was there any 
reason why magistrates should be ex- 
empted from the operations of the Bill? 
His recollection of law and order dur- 
ing the time of the former Coercion Bill 
was, that a perfectly innocent man might 
be taken off the streets and brought be- 
fore the magistrates, and the policeman 
had only to say that he wore a pair of 
American boots and had his beard 
trimmed in a certain way to obtain a 
remand for eight days. The Amend- 
ment could do no harm to anybody, and 
would be a protection to the classes on 
whom this coercive law would press 
most severely. 

Mr. FINIGAN was surprised that the 
Solicitor General for Ireland should 
have asked the Committee to pay any 
attention whatever to that part of the 
Amendment which dealt with offences 
under the Common Law. He should have 
thought that no Member of the Govern- 
ment would have dared to have introduced, 
at this stage, any consideration bearing 
upon the ordinary law, because, since the 
introduction of this Bill, the Govern- 
ment had totally given up the ordinary 
law, and had replaced it by a measure 
of arbitrary power and tyranny. He 
was surprised that any Member of the 
Government should have adduced legal 
reasons for what he must term an illegal 
measure. But he was also very much 
surprised to hear a Member of the Go- 
vernment state that magistrates were not 
Government officials. Why, the whole 
system of the Irish magistracy was 
based on officialism of the very worst 
kind possible, and the Irish magistrates, 
to a very large extent, were but a reflex 
of Dublin Castle, which, in its turn, 
was but a reflex of an old, effete des- 
potic policy. In the very county with 
which he was connected he was sorry to 
say that, whilst there were two or three 
landlord magistrates whom he knew 
would not use any power which they 
possessed as magistrates to coerce their 
own tenantry or to lend themselves to 
the coercion of any people whatever, 
there were several others whom he could 
name, but would not, who were now 
carrying out evictions on a very large 
scale, believing, as they did, that under 
the terror of this Coercion Bill their 
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action would be allowed to go unchal- 
lenged. He would ask the Committee 
whether it was going, with its eyes open, 
to allow men, who held the position of 
magistrates, and who were well known 
to be unjust men, to escape this slight 
penalty—this punishment for misde- 
meanour of which their unjust conduct 
ought to render them guilty? The Go- 
vernment, if they would accept the 
Amendment, would be conforming to the 
most ordinary law under a most extra- 
ordinary Act; they would give the 
people of Ireland some confidence in the 
administration of a very unjust mea- 
sure. He did not wish the Government 
to accept the Amendment now, but to 
bring it upon Report; and he trusted 
hon. Members on both sides of the 
House would impress on the Chief Se- 
cretary the desirability of recognizing 
its principle. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy) raised a much 
more serious question for the Committee 
than many Members seemed to suppose, 
because it brought distinctly under no- 
tice, on the occasion of the passing of 
this Bill, the system of terrorism which 
undoubtedly did prevail at a time like 
the present, on the part of the police 
in Ireland. This system of police ter- 
rorism, for the purpose of suppressing 
legitimate public effort and agitation in 
the country, would be bad enough with 
the ordinary protection of law afforded 
to the people of Ireland; but that 
system of terrorism would be insuffer- 
able if it were to be allowed to continue 
at a time when all Constitutional pro- 
tection was taken away. For his part, 
he would say on this occasion, as he 
had said upon others, that, having an 
anxiety that the people should remain 
upon the open platform of political agi- 
tation, he viewed with the most serious 
apprehension the conduct of the police 
during the existence of this Act. The 
police would only have the idea of sup- 
pressing public utterances. Public ac- 
tion, to them, would seem very incon- 
venient. Their conduct would have 


the effect—which short-sighted officials 
like the police would not perceive—of 
banishing expressions of political feel- 
ing from the public street and public 
platform, and driving the people into 
secret discussion and conspiracy. Un- 
fortunately, they were not left to specu- 
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lation as to what was likely to occur 
with respect to them. He received a 
letter last week from the capital of the 
county he represented, in which com- 
plaint was made by two respoctable 
residents of the town that already, on 
the presumption of the passing of the 
Bill, two police officials in the town of 
Trim had been going round the town 
and menacing individuals, and threaten- 
ing them they would soon have them 
under lock and key. It was bad enough 
that the people of Ireland were to he 
prevented from public and legitimate 
political movements when the Act took 
effect; but it was intolerable that village 
policemen should forestall the Act of 
the Sovereign and put it into operation, 
as they had done in Trim. Ten days 
ago he had received a letter from a 
Roman Catholic clergyman in London, 
complaining that already, by the Irish 
trains and boats, there were arriving in 
London numbers of innocent, well-con- 
ducted, and harmless young men, who 
had been scared and driven from their 
homes by the visits and threats of the 
police. If policemen must visit the 
homes of people, let them do it when 
they had the Bill in their pockets as 
law. But it was unbearable that the 
Bill should be forestalled by the tyran- 
nical action of policemen in the Irish 
villages. Policemen were exercising 
terrorism ; and if that was to be al- 
lowed before the Bill became law, what 
would they not do when they had the 
Act in their pockets? There was not 
an intelligent young man in a village 
in Ireland who was not obnoxious to 
the authorities. They would be sub- 
jected to the terrorism of the police ; 
and, it might be, this terrorism would 
be more meanly exercised upon his 
parents, who would be visited and 
threatened. He would give an instance 
of that, in which a publican holding a 
licence in Ireland had been threatened 
as to the renewal of his licence, because 
of the conduct of his son. One of the 
pieces of evidence given by the Solicitor 
General for Ireland at the trial was that 
one of the speakers had said at a public 
meeting that many a good father reared 
a bad son. That might be; but it 
would be a monstrous thing if police- 
men were to be allowed to threaten and 
intimidate fathers and mothers because 
of the conduct of their sons, He could 
only say that if the Committee would 
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look a little ahead as to what might be 
the effect of scaring people away from 
public and legitimate agitation, they 
might even yet pause a little. Hon. 
Members might ask what etfect the new 
clause would have. It was already, 
under some Acts, supposed to be an 
offence to threaten any person in order 
to deter him from what he was en- 
titled to do, or to induce him to do 
something else; and he urged that in 
this Bill, so exceptional in its character, 
which was stripping the people of all 
protection, there should be one clause 
or one line that would be an additional 
assurance, even if they had some as- 
surance of protection already. He would 
point out another reason why police 
terrorism, which was aimed at in the 
Bill, ought to be stopped by some ex- 
pression of the mind of the House on 
the Bill. If the Government were in 
earnest in some of their measures fore- 
shadowed as likely to be introduced in 
the coming Session, they would need 
the support and sustainment of honestly 
expressed public opinion in Ireland as 
well as in England. He warned the 
Government that they would be playing 
into the hands of the enemies of their 
own measures if, instead of encouraging 
the people in honest agitation, they 
thus did their utmost to strangle all 
public life in Ireland. They would not 
succeed—he hoped that would be in 
despite of the Bill, and not because of 
it—without some such clause as that 
which his hon. Friend proposed. He 
would point out to the Government, 
in the cases he had named, and by the 
experience of past years in Ireland, 
that no benevolent intention in Dublin 
Castle could prevent the intimidation 
that would be put forth on the pea- 
santry of the Western counties by the 
Pashas, in the name of magistrates, 
who ruled them, and the myrmidons 
that dogged them in the guise of police- 
men. He would not, however, make 
that reflection on the police without 
guarding himself to this extent—as a 
body, the Irish police deserved no such 
character, and he at once conceded that, 
as a body, they were a most respectable 
and trustworthy force, and discharged 
duties of a painful, difficult, and often 
absolute character with, on the whole, 
great moderation ; but a sufficient ma- 
jority differed in that character, and 
justified him in saying that he would 
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not allow a Bill like that to pass without 
urging the insertion of some clause that 
would secure his constituents against po- 
licemen who threatened them with soon 
putting them under lock and key. He 
had seen two conspiracies in the short 
period of his public life in Ireland; it 
had been his fate to incur unpopularity 
and personal danger in resisting them, 
and he had a good right to speak as he 
had spoken. His hon. Friends knew 
that he had some right to feel hotly and 
warmly with regard to a Bill which, he 
believed, would drive the people back 
into the conspiracies from which he had 
laboured so hard to save them. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
understood from the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland that he 
considered the acts complained of should 
be guarded against by the Government ; 
but that already the object of the 
Amendment was met in the Bill. If 
that was the case he had no doubt the 
hon, and learned Solicitor General for 
Ireland had given proper considera- 
tion to the subject before he made an 
answer of that kind, which appeared 
to be, in the main, quite satisfactory. 
That was to say, it was fairiy an answer 
to the clause before the House; but 
what he wished to impress upon the 
Government as necessary was that it 
should give authority, in some form, to 
the local authorities to prevent the Bill 
being anticipated by the action of zeal- 
ous policemen or magistrates. He 
himself was a magistrate, although, 
perhaps, not as efficient a magistrate as 
he should be owing, to the many other 
occupations he had; but he knew there 
were in remote districts in Ireland gen- 
tlemen, otherwise most estimable, who 
believed that law and order could be best 
carried out by showing great efficiency 
in the police. He was not one of those 
who would stand up for the local Land 
League ; but he considered it would be 
the greatest possible injury to the peace 
of Ireland if any unjust measures were 
countenanced by the Government in 
order to put a stop to the Land League. 
He would say, let them stand by the law 
and abide by the Act. If the clause 
were pressed to a division he should vote 
for it; but he thought it would be alto- 
gether unnecessary if instructions were 
given from Dublin Castle that the Go- 
vernment would expect every man to do 
no more than his duty. There was no 
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doubt that every official would do his 
duty in vindication of the law, parti- 
cularly when he got the mot d’ordre of 
the new Act. But what he wished was 
that strong instructions should be issued 
that any official going beyond the Act 
would not meet with reward, but rather 
with punishment. 

Mr. O'DONNELL believed that if 
the Government would accept the pro- 
posed Amendment, or would frame, or 
would promise to frame, a clause of their 
own dealing with the evil in question 
it would do a great deal to neutralize the 
effects of the coercive measure. The 
Government assured the House that the 
Bill was necessary for the preservation 
of law and order, and the Irish Members 
would be more ready to give some cre- 
dence to that statement if, along with 
the measures which they thought neces- 
sary for preventing disorder by dissolute 
and disorderly classes, there should be 
some distinct and definite means adopted 
to prevent terrorism by the official oppo- 
nents of terrorism. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—and he would say, in a spe- 
cial sense, the English portion of Her 
Majesty’s Government—ought to be par- 
ticularly careful to provide safeguards 
against such a misuse of the powers of 
the Bill. The Irish supporters of the Go- 
vernment in their present policy would 
be quite prepared to take odium so long 
as they could enjoy. the advantages of 
coercion. But long after the satisfac- 
tion of the supporters of the Government 
had died away, the mischief of Eng- 
lish rule would remain, and every act 
of cowardly oppression and technical 
tyranny committed under the Bill would 
redound to the discredit and injury of 
the English in Ireland. Tor that gene- 
ral reason he hoped some voice would 
be raised from the Liberal Benches op- 
posite in favour of a strict tying up of 
the hands which would be armed with 
enormous powers under the Bill. The 
proposed clause dealt very fairly with 
threats of three kinds—threats by police- 
men, threats by magistrates, and threats 
by officials. He believed that the danger 
of an improper use of the Bill by the 
regular official class was the least por- 
tion of the terrorism. The officials, as 
distinct from magistrates and policemen, 
were not so much under temptation; 
they had their work in the ordinary Go- 
vernment routine, and they had nothing 
to gain by misusing the powers they 
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would have. But though he would yield 
to no man in speaking of the respectable 
character of the police as a body, his 
experience confirmed him in the view 
that the Police Force ought not, in the 
first place, to be subjected to temptation 
under the Bill, and then that the Go- 
vernment which subjected the policemen 
to such temptation should help them to 
bear the burden of their duties by plac- 
ing them under sufficient safeguards 
and protection in order that they might 
discharge their duty in an efficient 
manner. The Committee ought to know 
that there were no safeguards in Ire- 
land against the exercise of excessive 
power by the police, because the police 
were not a local force. They were an 
Irish force; but in each district or 
county the resident Police Force was 
carefully selected from elsewhere. In 
consequence of that, and he would ask 
the attention of the Chief Secretary, 
who was probably unacquainted with 
the fact, the police was carefully sepa- 
rated from home tendencies, and were 
under none of the checks of home influ- 
ence to moderate their exercise of exces- 
sive powers. In England the police ex- 
ercised their power among their friends 
and relatives, and it might be taken for 
granted that in few cases would they 
exercise their power unduly ; but in Ire- 
land—in the county Galway, for instance 
—the local Police Force, which would 
exercise powers under the Act, and who 
might be tempted to push their powers 
to the length of terrorism, were gathered 
from the North or from the East. It 
was part of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Administration in Ireland to place, for 
instance, in every Catholic county, a 
force of police gathered from a Pro- 
testant county. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, and for the purpose of preventing 
ordinary crime, he should not object to 
that; but when it was a political ques- 
tion, and when the police were tempted 
to act on their political bias, and were 
tempted by rewards—for they knew that 
rewards were given after the Fenian agi- 
tation—they would be under a stimulus 

to use their power, and, in the interests 

of what they considered law and order, 

to do what in the minds of the people 

would be to terrorize and to make their 

lives miserable if they ventured to show 

in any respect manly independence or to 

act as Englishmen would. He objected 

to the clause to this extent—that he 
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believed the punishment ought to be 
much more severe than was proposed, 
for if they were to adopt the theory of 
the Government, the more severe and 
the more crushing the penalties that 
were passed against the undue exercise 
of power by the officials the more pro- 
bable it would be that the police would 
take care not to bring themselves within 
the most distant reach of such penalties. 
Every petty act by an official might 
create an evil comparatively trifling in 
itself; but when the evil was referred to 
the Government, who were responsible 
for all, it would become a lever of great 
magnitude, because it affected the whole 
system of government in Ireland. In 
regard to the third class, the terrorism 
of the magistrates, he would say that he 
by no means joined in the outcry against 
the Irish magistrates generally, for a 
large number of them were upright and 
honest men, but in a case of this kind 
the system should be decided by the worst 
and the weakest ; and as they knew the 
Government were not contemplating a 
wholesale suspension of magisterial 
power, there was a danger of their 
power being exercised in a wrongful 
way. What guarantee was there that 
the power of threatening and of arbi- 
trary arrest would not be held over the 
heads of poor tenantry to compel them 
to pay exorbitant rents? He knew the 
Government would regret very deeply 
such an exercise of power as that; but 
the Government must receive the words 
of magistrates ; and, unless strong penal- 
ties and a prospect of severe punish- 
ment against the abuse of power were 
put in the Act, the magistrates would be 
able to abuse that power. They would 
have an enormous power of threatening 
under the head of suspicion of treason- 
able practices. The Committee had, at 
a former stage, refused to define what 
treasonable practices were; they left 
them as vague as possible; and he 
maintained, when it was asked that an 
indefinite body like the magistrates 
should be empowered to exercise such 
powers, the Committee, by virtue of its 
concession to the Government, was bound 
to make a concession to the Irish people. 
The Committee trusted in the Govern- 
ment; but the Committee declined to 
impose the slightest limitation on the 
Government. The Committee had given 
full powers to the magistrates to charge 
any man on a vague suspicion of trea- 
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sonable practices, and the magistrates 
ought to be bound over under severe 
penalties not to abuse that power. He 
ventured to submit that the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend ought to be accepted 
by the Government. 


And it being Twelve of the clock, the 
Chairman, in pursuance of the Order of 
the House, put the Question :— 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 43; 
Noes 392: Majority 349.—(Div. List, 
No. 67.) 


Toe CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment is in the name of Mr. Healy. 


Mr. Heaty did not respond. 


Tur CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment isin the name of Mr. O’Sullivan. 
The hon. Member proposes two clauses 
in reference to the prison rules; but 
they are irrelevant to the object of 
the Bill, and I rule them to be out of 
Order. The next Amendment is a clause 
in the name of Mr. Moore, and that 
comes under the same ruling as that 
which applied to the case of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere). I have now gone through all 
the clauses on the Paper of which No- 
tice has been given, according to the 
Order of the House. The Question is, 
that I report the Bill, as amended, to the 
House. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 377; 
Noes 47: Majority 330.—(Div. List, 
No. 68.) 


Question put, ‘‘That the Chairman 
do now leave the Chair.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 324; 
Noes 32: Majority 292.—(Div. List, 
No. 69.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill, as amended, be taken 
into Consideration To-morrow.” —(J/r. 
William Edward Forster.) 


Mr. PARNELL: I do not know whe- 
ther I shall be in Order in moving, as 
an Amendment, that the Bill be con- 
sidered on Monday next. If I am in 
Order, I shall do so, as I think the 
interval too short to allow Members 
time to consider the Bill in its altered 
shape. I therefore beg to move, as an 
























Amendment. that the Bill be considered 
on Monday. 

Mr. A. M.SULLIVAN seconded the 
Amendment. He thought that after the 
protracted discussion which had taken 
place, both the majority and the minority 
would be very well pleased to have some 
rest before they proceeded further with 
the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘To-morrow,’’ and insert the 
words ‘‘ Monday next,”—( Mr. Parnell, ) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘To-morrow’ stand part of the Qnes- 
tion.” 


Mr. HEALY concurred with the hon. 
Member for Cork City that the next 
stage of the Bill should not then be pro- 
ceeded with until Monday next. 

Mr. LEAMY thought the request of 
the hon. Member for Cork City by no 
means unreasonable. Some time was 
certainly necessary to consider what 
further Amendments were necessary. 

Mr. CALLAN said, as it was 1 o’clock, 
it appeared to him to be asking too 
much that they should enter into con- 
sideration of the Bill reported to the 
House. 

Mr. MONK rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber, having seconded the Motion, was in 
Order in speaking ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, the Motion had 
been seconded by an hon. Member be- 
hind him. Even if he (Mr. Callan) had 
taken off his hat when Mr. Speaker 
asked if anyone seconded the Motion, 
he did not know that that would pre- 
clude him from speaking. The time being 
occupied then was necessarily so; but 
interruptions were purely a waste of 
time. He hoped the Government would 
accede to the request that the Report be 
taken on Thursday; if so, the Bill 
would leave the House sooner than if 
the Report were taken that day. He 
felt bound to support the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. Par- 
nell), 

Mr. GRAY thought that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork was reasonable, inasmuch as if it 
were passed the House would have no- 
thing else to occupy it between to-mor- 
row and Monday except the second 
Coercion Bill, which had not been 
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brought in, and in regard to which it 
was rumoured that the Chief Secretary 
had thought better of his intention to 
introduce it. [Mr. W. E. Forster: 
No.] At any rate, it was reasonable 
that they should have a little time to 
consider the Amendments which the 
right hon. Gentleman had said he would 
propose. It was now asked by the Go- 
vernment that the House should proceed 
to consider the Bill without even having 
seen those Amendments. He submitted 
that that was not a reasonable course, 
nor consonant with the Rules of the 
House. ([‘‘Agreed, agreed!”] He 
supposed some hon. Members thought 
it consonant with their dignity to pass 
Amendments without considering them 
at all. The reality of freedom of debate 
was gone; but let them have the ap- 
pearance of it at any rate. They 
were proceeding with such haste, that 
it was confessed on both sides that 
the House scarcely knew what it was 
doing. Under these circumstances, he 
thought some time, at least, should be 
given before the Report on the Bill was 
taken. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I beg to say 
that the Amendments will be upon the 
Notice Paper to-morrow. I do not be- 
lieve that they will give any informa- 
tion to the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Gray), or any other hon. Member 
who takes an interest in the Bill, because 
I have already described their effect. I 
trust that the House will see that 
there is no necessity for the delay asked 
for. 

Mr. PARNELL rose, and was re- 
ceived with loud cries of ‘‘ Spoken!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber desires to make any statement or ex- 
planation, the House will allow him 
to do so; but he will not be in Order in 
speaking again. 

Mr. PARNELL only wished to say 
that he should be willing to substitute 
“Thursday” for ‘‘ Monday” in his 
Amendment. [‘ No.’’] 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 287 ; Noes 
83: Majority 254.—(Div. List, No. 70.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be considered Zo-morrow, and 
to be printed. [Bill 90.] 


3B [ Eighth Night. | 
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SEA FISHERIES (CLAM AND BAIT BEDS) 
BILL.—[Brx 83.] 
(Mr Chamberlain, Mr. Ashley) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Before you 
put the Question, Sir, that you leave the 
Chair, I wish to say a few words about 
the Bill, as the second reading was 
agreed to without any discussion. The 
Bill is really an important one, and 


refers more especially to the East Coasts: 


of England and Scotland. It was pro- 
mised last Session. The general prin- 
ciple of the Bill is agreed to on all sides, 
and the only objection that has been 
taken is that it does not go far enough. 
What it proposes is to give power to the 
Board of Trade to constitute an authority 
to protect the clams and other shell-fish 
used as bait by fishermen, and found 
within territorial waters in several 
places on the coast. The authority 
would be very similar to that appointed 
for the protection of the oyster fisheries. 
The hon. Member for St. Andrews (Mr. 
Williamson) has proposed that the Bill 
should go somewhat further, and give 
authority to protect the spawn of her- 
rings. The proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen (Mr. Webster) goes 
still further. He desires to include all 
fishing banks. These arequestions of con- 
siderable importance, and proper for dis- 
cussion in Committee. I propose to-night, 
therefore, to accept as Instructions to the 
Committee the proposals of my hon. 
Friends; but I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that I do not pledge the Go- 
vernment to accept their views. The 
Committee will have to decide whether 
or no further powers should be given to 
the authority to be constituted. With 
this understanding, I beg to move, Sir, 
that you do now leave the Chair, and 
when the House gets into Committee, I 
shall at once move to report Progress, in 
order that a more fitting opportunity 
may be taken for discussing the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Mr. WILLIAMSON was glad that 
the right hon. Gentlethan the President 
of the Board of Trade saw his way to 
allow of his proposal going forward as 
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as an Instruction to the Committee, 
[ Cries of “‘ Move!” 

Mr. A.M. SULLIVAN did not know 
whether the Government intended to 
accept the further extension of the Bill 
as proposed by another hon. Member, 
Two suggestions were made, and he was 
not quite sure that he understood what 
the right hon. Gentleman had said with 
regard to them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I wish it to 
be quite clear that we accept those pro- 
posals as Instructions to the Committee ; 
but we do not pledge the Government to 
accept the views of the hon. Gentlemen. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber wish to move his Instruction to the 
Committee ? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON moved— 


‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
That they have power to protect beds within 
territorial waters where herrings are known to 
spawn.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
That they have power to protect beds within 
territorial waters where herrings are known to 
spawn.’’—(Mr. Williamson.) 


Amendment proposed, to add the 
words “ and also fishing banks.””—(M/r. 
Webster.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee, That they have power to protect 
beds within territorial waters where herrings 
are known to spawn, and also fishing banks. 


Bill considered in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’ — (Mr. 
Chamberlain.) 


Mr. A. BALFOUR hoped that the 
discussion on the Committee stage of the 
Bill would be taken at a reasonable 
hour. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : This is one 
of those Biils which can hardly be taken 
as an early Order; but it will not be 
proceeded with at an unreasonable hour. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 








1477 Sunday— Opening of 
MOTIONS. 


—a0-o— 


INDIA OFFICE (SALE OF SUPERFLUOUS 
LAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Lord Frepericx Cavenpisn, 
Bill to authorise the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil of India to sell a piece of land in Charles 
Street, Westminster, to the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings for 
the Public Service, ordered to be brought in by 
Lord Freperick Cavenpisn, Marquess of Harr- 
mncTon, and Mr. Suaw Lerevre. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 91.] 


EXEMPTION FROM DISTRESS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Hortanp, Bill to 
exempt live stock and agricultural and other 
machinery, not being the property of the tenant, 
from distress for rent, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Henry Horianp, Mr. Ropwetn, Mr. 
JosePH Pease, and Mr. Cropper. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 92.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


nee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 22nd February, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Birt—Second Reading— 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (Clonakilty, &c.) * (81). 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—LORD AIREY’S 
COMMITTEE.—QUESTION. 


Lorp STRATHNAIRN asked, Whe- 
ther, as the Committee on Army Or- 
ganization, over which Lord Airey pre- 
sided, was a purely Special and not a 
Departmental one, and composed exclu- 
sively of military officers of high stand- 
ing and great experience, 

“In order that by their advice steps might 
be taken to remedy the practical defects which 


are found to have occurred in Lord Card- 
well’s schemes, 


Her Majesty’s Government were not of 
opinion that the Reports of this Com- 
mittee should be presented to Parliament 
before the Army Estimates were pre- 
sented or any new military reforms were 
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suggested ? 
EartGRANVILLE said, that at a late | 


hour that afternoon he received Notice | 


| 
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of the noble and gallant Lord’s Ques- 
tion, and though he was not in the De- 
partment of the Government to which 
the inquiry ought properly to be ad- 
dressed, he thought he could give a 
proper answer to it. As had been before 
explained, the Report was one of a Com- 
mittee appointed to consider a particular 
question with the view of affording in- 
formation on it to the Secretary of State 
for War. The Committee had made a 
very valuable Report, which was not 
yet printed in its entirety ; but it would 
be laid before Parliament, so that it 
should be in the hands of the Members 
of both Houses on the morning after his 
right hon. Friend made his Statement in 
introducing the Army Estimates. 


SUNDAY—UPENING OF NATIONAL 
MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES. 


RESOLUTION. 
Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN, in rising 


-to propose the following Resolution, of 


which he had given Notice on the sub- 
ject :— 

“ That inasmuch as all opposition to the ac- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government in opening 
on Sundays the National Museums and Galleries 
in the suburban districts of London and in 
Dublin has entirely ceased owing to the good re- 
sults which have followed such opening, this 
House is of opinion that the time has now ar- 
rived for extending this action to all institu- 
tions of a like character, it having been most 
conclusively shown that large numbers of the 
people rejoice at every opportunity that is 
afforded them of spending Sunday intelligently, 
and with due regard for its preservation as a 
day of rest and cessation from ordinary work 
and amusement,” 
said, before addressing himself to its 
exact terms, he should like to say a few 
words about the general questions of the 
advisability of opening certain public 
institutions and places of innocent re- 
creation on Sundays. It was a subject 
concerning which many erroneous opi- 
nions were entertained. He should not 
occupy the attention of the House at 
any great length. The matter was very 
fully gone into and explained in an 
admirable speech by his noble Friend 
(Lord Thurlow), in a debate which had 
taken place two years ago, and the ar- 
guments he used were, doubtless, still 
fresh in the memories of their Lord- 
ships. There appeared to be a fallacious 
idea prevalent that it was contrary to 
religion and detrimental to the proper 
observance of Sunday that the pub- 
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lic should be allowed an opportunity 
of availing themselves on that day of 
certain forms of recreation, which not 
only were harmless in themselves, but 
which might be legitimately enjoyed on 
Sundays by all those who wererich enough 
to procure them in their own homes, 
thereby constituting, as it seemed to 
him, a distinct difference in the moral 
code as applicable to the rich and the 
poor man. This view of the case was 
very distinctly put forward not long ago 
by the noble and learned Earl the late 
Lord Chancellor (Earl Cairns). The 
noble and learned Earl was stated, in 
The Glasgow Herald and The Scotsman 
of December 1, 1880, to have said, in a 
letter to the Glasgow Working Men’s 
Sabbath Protection Association, that the 
Sunday Society, one of the associations 
whose object it was to procure for the 
public the boon he was about to crave 
at their Lordship’s hands, was not 
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‘¢ Directing its efforts to a consideration of 
the most fitting and beneficial mode of spend- 
ing Sunday ;”’ 


but to 


“An attack on that body of Scriptural and 
revealed truth which is our authority and gua- 
rantee not merely for our days of rest here, but 
for those priceless hopes and promises of which 
our Sunday is but the type and emblem.” 


Now, he was not there to defend the ac- 
tion of any society ; but being connected 
with the association alluded to, he might 
be permitted to take exception to that 
statement of the noble and learned 
Earl. He would have nothing to do with 
any organization such as the noble and 
learned Earl described the Sunday So- 
ciety to be. The ends and objects of the 
society were entirely, though, doubtless, 
unintentionally, misrepresented by the 
noble and learned Earl. That some sup- 
porters of the movement for opening cer- 
tain public buildings on Sundays might 
entertain very different views on religious 
subjects from those held by the noble and 
learned Earl might be very true. That 
did not affect the propriety of the move- 
ment. Asfor himself, he(the Earl of Dun- 
raven) wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood—and he believed he should be re- 
flecting the opinion of those among their 
Lordships who would support the Re- 
solution before the House — that his 
object, and his only object, was that 
Sunday should be observed in a more 
fitting and beneficial manner than it 
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was at present, and in a manner more 
conformable not only to what the noble 
and learned Earl described as ‘ the 
teaching of Scriptural and revealed 
truth,” but also to the precepts and opi- 
nions of the best men in the Church in 
every age. He was not going to enter 
upon a theological discussion. He had 
no intention of investigating the two 
distinct reasons assigned for the institu- 
tion of the Jewish Sabbath, or of found- 
ing any arguments on the resemblance 
or difference between that institution 
and the Christian Sunday, or of showing 
the impossibility of carrying out some 
of the injunctions of the Jewish law of 
Sunday observance. He felt a deep and, 
he thought their Lordships would allow 
a pardonable, reluctance to intrude a 
theological discussion on the notice of 
the House. He preferred to deal with 
the more practical and political aspect 
of the question. He submitted that if the 
Sabbath was made for man, and, if as 
was certainly the case, the circumstances 
and requirements of human life were 
constantly changing, it might become 
necessary, from time to time, to modify 
and somewhat alter the details of Sab- 
bath observance, in order that it might 
continue to be useful for man. He fur- 
ther submitted that, in making the de- 
sired alteration, they were not embark- 
ing on a new course, but were merely 
reverting to a better state of things that 
formerly existed. He did not wish to 
argue the case. He would rather leave 
it to their Lordships’ consciences to de- 
cide whether the principle he advocated 
was not in accordance with the spirit of 
Christianity, whether it was not strictly 
in accordance with all that they knew of 
the original doctrines and teachings of 
that religion, and whether it did not 
agree with the examples and writings of 
all the most eminent men in the Early, 
the Medieval, and in the Reformed 
Church down to the time of the great 
Puritan movement in this country. 
There, he granted, they came into colli- 
sion. He admitted that the principle 
he spoke for was opposed to the opi- 
nions of many emineut Puritan divines, 
as expressed more than 200 years ago 
inthe ‘‘ Westminster Confessions.’ Here, 
also, he should abstain from discussion of 
a controversial nature. He took his 
stand on the ground that the Puritan 
ideal had proved visionary and unattain- 
able, and their method of Sunday ob- 
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servance had been tried and failed, and 
that failure had resulted in very evil 
consequences to the country. The idea 
of those very earnest and religious di- 
vines was that hard-worked men, tired, 
dispirited, disappointed men, could at- 
tain all the rest they required for mind 
or body by absolute inaction or religious 
exercises. They deemed it possible to 
bind the very thoughts of men. Their 
theory was summed up in the sentence 
that— 

“The Sabbath is kept holy when men not 
only observe a holy rest from their own works, 
words, and thoughts, but are taken up the whole 
time in the public and private exercise of wor- 
ship.” 

They thought that men could be re- 
freshed sufficiently to enable them to 
encounter cheerfully another week of 
teil without turning for an instant, even 
on the Day of Rest, to any of those inno- 
cent and pleasurableoccupatious to which 
the good sense of the English people ap- 
plied the very significant word ‘ recrea- 
tions.” He had nothing to say against 
Puritanism. It did much good in many 
ways. It swept away many abuses, 
purged the nation of much that was 
evil; but as far as Sunday observance 
was concerned it went too far. It strove 
for the unattainable; it laid a burden 
on men too heavy for them to bear. It 
mistook human nature, and asked from 
it impossibilities, and the result had been 
bad. There was nothing to be said 
against the Puritan ideal, except that it 
was impracticable. It was a very lofty 
and a very noble one; too noble and too 
high for ordinary human beings. The 
Puritans had tried to make men climb to 
heights which men could not reach, and 
the result had been that they had ceased 
to climb at all. If it was so difficult 
for men to attain that high standard 
200 years ago, it was infinitely more 
difficult now, when the struggle of life 
was becoming harder, and the necessity 
for true rest and recreation was becom- 
ing more and more apparent. Let their 
Lordships but consider the circumstances 
of the life of a hard-worked man, who 
could have but few resources in his own 
home. He (the Earl of Dunraven) was 
not one of those who imagined that what 
were called the ‘‘ upper classes ”’ led lives 
of indolence and passed through this 
world free of care. Probably many of 
their Lordships worked as hard as any 


men, and much harder than most men. | 





He appealed to them to consider what 
the value of Sunday as a day of rest 
would be without the opportunities of 
enjoymentaffurded by comfortable homes, 
without the facilities they enjoyed of ob- 
taining change of scene, of varying their 
employment, of distracting their thoughts 
from harassing subjects, and resting the 
brain—not by absolute inaction, which 
was intolerable, but by a change of occu- 
pation, which was real repose. What 
was the poor man to do? How was he 
to break the monotony of his life? 
Where could he go on Sunday? It 
might certainly be said that in summer 
he could occasionally make an excursion 
into the country, than which nothing 
could be better for him; but summer 
time was short, and even in summer 
how many Sundays were there in this 
capricious climate that did not invite 
them to the enjoyment of a ramble in 
the country? And they must not forget 
that to get into the country from the 
heart of this gigantic city was a matter 
involving considerable time, trouble, and 
expense. But in winter, on wet and 
miserable Sundays, what was the poor 
man todo? He could tramp about our 
dirty and gloomy streets, and if tired of 
that exhilarating pastime there was not 
a single place where he could sit down 
and rest himself in-doors in the shelter, 
or, for the matter of that, out-of-doors 
in the wet. True, he could sit at home. 
That might be well enough for men and 
women who could remove themselves in 
their own homes from household troubles 
and all the thousand petty worries of 
life; who could have about them all the 
Juxuries and enjoyments that money 
could buy. But it was not enough for 
the poor, whose homes were, of neces- 
sity, in many cases sordid and wretched 
in the extreme. They had no resources 
at home ; they could not fill their rooms 
with flowers or works of art ; they could 
not turn to well filled book-shelves for 
relief; they could not devote themselves 
to religious thought, if so minded, in a 
quiet, peaceful atmosphere surrounded 
by objects soothing to the senses. The 
poor could get no variety, no change of 
thought or occupation at home. Every- 
thing reminded them of the inevitable 
troubles of life. It was a necessity for 
them to be removed, if only for an hour 
or two, from the evidences of the hard- 
ships of life; to be taken away from 
the contemplation of their every-day 
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existence. To such men a day of rest 
was essential. Now, Sunday might 
become to them an inestimable bless- 
ing if they were permitted to use it 
as they might wish, properly and in- 
telligently; if they were allowed to 
get what rest and comfort, and con- 
solation, and change, and renewed vigour 
of mind and body, they could from real 
repose, from innocent recreations in- 
dulged in after the hours which ought 
to be devoted to worship and religious 
exercises, and not be compelled to spend 
the day in absolute idleness. But the 
present Sunday, as it existed, was not 
the blessing it ought to be to a great 
number of people, and it was unsatis- 
factory to the more intelligent of the 
working classes. As it existed now, it 
offered a premium on stupidity. The 
more ignorant a man was the more 
likely he would be to be satisfied with 
the present Sunday, and to be contented 
with absolute inaction, modified by beer. 
The more intelligent the man the more 
he would desire to forget his every-day 
life in some harmless and pleasant occu- 
pation. It was the natural instinct of 
men to do so, and we forbade them. 
The poor man had nowhere to go, no- 
where except the public-house; and we 
wondered that he availed himself of his 
only opportunity. Why was it that of 
all civilized. nations we English spent 
our holidays in the least civilized manner? 
He was ashamed to say so; but he did 
say so, for he knew it to be true; and 
he thought no object was to be gained by 
shirking such disagreeablesubjects. Such 
of their Lordships as had travelled on 
the Continent, and he might probably 
say all their Lordships who had ob- 
served the manners and customs of any 
of their neighbours—say, of those nearest 
to us in race and religion, the Germans 
—had, he felt very sure, been forced to 
contrast unfavourably the conduct of 
Englishmen with other nations in their 
method of spending a holiday. Whose 
fault was that? It was our fault. It 
was their Rulers, not the people them- 
selves, that were to blame. We English 
were not more coarse by nature than 
other people; but our customs, our mis- 
taken views, tended to make us so. Our 
climate, especiaily in winter, compelled 
us to seek for occupation or enjoyment 
to a great extent in-doors. On Sundays, 
on the weekly day of rest, the public- 
house was the only place in-doors to 
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which the public had access. To be 
allowed the friendly shelter of the gin- 
palace they must drink, and drink fre- 
quently, and to excess. Drink, strong 
drink, and too much of it, was the only 
alternative between the cold and dismal 
street and, perhaps, an unhappy, cer- 
tainly a very humble, and, too often, a 
very squalid home. The consequence 
was that drink and the Sunday had 
become so very intiniately associated in 
the minds of the people that the idea of 
a rest from labour, of a break in the 
monotony of their lives, of a holiday of 
any kind, had become identified with 
drink. He did not intend to expatiate 
upon the evils of intemperance. No 
doubt, their Lordships acknowledged 
the greatness of the evil. As Science 
taught us more and more about our- 
selves, we began to see more clearly 
the truth of the words that the sins 
of the fathers were visited on the chil- 
dren. We began to recognize that if, 
generation after generation, a large 
number of human beings drank to 
excess, in time a marked effect must 
be produced upon the physical charac- 
teristics and upon the actual brain- 
power of the people, and, consequently, 
upon their ability to wield wisely and 
well the political responsibilities in- 
trusted to them. It might be said that 
the opening of such places as Museums 
would do but little to check intem- 
perance. He denied this. He believed 
it would do a great deal. At any rate, 
let the experiment be tried. He was 
not in favour of interference with in- 
dividual freedom in such matters, but 
he was in favour of free trade. He did 
not believe in State interference, or in 
attempting to compel people to be tem- 
perate or to abstain. He was not talking 
of closing places of refreshment ; but he 
objected strongly to protecting public- 
houses by insisting that they should be 
the only places to which a poor man 
should have access on Sundays. But, 
even if it were true that it would do but 
a little good, at any rate let them do 
that little. Let them give the people an 
opportunity of obtaining innocent recrea- 
tion in-doors on Sundays—let them give 
them the option between public-houses 
and public buildings of another kind ; 
let them break up a state of things which 
associated the idea of a holiday with in- 
temperance; let them take away what 
ought to be a stinging reproach to us 
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as a Christian people, that the Sunday, 
which was meant for all, which was most 
needed by those who worked the hardest 
and whose lot was the hardest, could be 
enjoyed as a day of real rest only by the 
few, only by the rich, only by those who 
needed it least among us. Let them throw 
upon the people the responsibility of 
their actions, that they might not be 
able to turn upon them and say—‘‘ You 
who ought to direct and advise us, you 
shut the door in our faces, you drive 
us into the public-houses, and on your 
shoulders do the consequences rest.” 
There was another reason why he urged 
them to look favourably on the Resolu- 
tion before the House—that was, that in 
throwing open such buildings as the 
British and South Kensington Museums 
on Sundays, they were not only granting 
a benefit to the people, but giving them 
their just rights. They were supported 
by the Public Funds, and all who paid 
for such institutions had an undoubted, 
undisputed right to use them. But it 
was a right from which many of our 
poorer fellow-countrymen were prac- 
tically debarred. Sunday offered the 
only opportunity they had. They left 
their work too late on week-day even- 
ings, and Saturday half-holidays were 
useless for such a purpose. By the time 
a man could get home from his work, 
had washed and dressed, and eaten his 
dinner, it was too late and too dark in 
winter time for him to visit’ Museums. 
Besides, there were purchases to be 
made, and many things to be done 
on Saturday afternoon which could 
not and ought not to be done on 
the Sunday. It was not right that 
the poor should be called upon to con- 
tribute towards the maintenance of 
an institution which was, practically 
speaking, reserved for the exclusive 
benefit of their richer fellow-countrymen. 
That was a grievance that surely ought 
to be redressed. What would it neces- 
sitate? It would require the employ- 
ment of a few people on Sugdays. That 
was, he admitted, a difficulty; but it 
was a difficulty of microscopic dimen- 
sions, and one that would kick the beam 
if placed in the balance along with the 
advantages to be gained. Whatever 
their views of Sunday observance might 
be, they must admit that the question of 
labour was settled with a view to the 
convenience of the multitude. Excursion 
trains were allowed to run on Sundays, 
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and all kinds of work was done because 
it was necessary, or not even because it 
was necessary, but because it was for the 
convenience of the mass of the people. 
Besides, what was right in one place 
could not be wrong in another. If it 
was not wrong for officials to be em- 
ployed at Kew or Hampton Court, it was 
hard to imagine how or why it could be 
wrong in other places of a similar nature. 
Such buildings would be open only 
during the afternoon, and the employés 
would not be prevented from attending 
Divine Service if they wished. Besides, 
the consequences to the employés could be 
largely modified by slightly increasing 
the number, so as to give them a holi- 
day, if not on Sunday, at least on some 
other day of the week. There was a 
good deal of nonsense talked about tho 
extra amount of labour that would be 
required. Why, one-half or one-quarter 
of the staff employed by one newspaper 
on Sundays, to enable it to be produced 
on Monday morning, would do all that 
was necessary to enable the hard-worked 
artizan and working man to enjoy a little 
well-earned and much-desired recreation 
on their Day of Rest in visiting these 
places. In fact, the number of cabs 
employed on Sunday morning in driving 
ministers of religion from one place to 
another would very far out-number the 
employés who would be required to 
keep open the Galleries and Museums 
of the Metropolis on that day. He 
would beg of their Lordships to re- 
member that in agreeing to the Reso- 
lution they were not pledging them- 
selves in favour of a system regarding 
which we had no experience. Look at 
other Protestant countries, at Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Holland, 
and Switzerland. We found that in all 
these countries public institutions de- 
voted to Science and Art were open on 
Sundays, and the results were good. In 
Berlin we find a Museum and a National 
Gallery; Brunswick, a Museum; Dres- 
den, three Museums and a Picture 
Gallery ; Copenhagen, three Museums 
and a Picture Gallery; Stockholm, a 
National Museum; Christiania, three 
Museums and a Picture Gallery; The 
Hague, a Museum of Antiquities; Am- 
sterdam, a Museum and Picture Gallery ; 
Geneva, two Museums; Berne, a Mu- 
seum; Basle, a Museum and Picture 
Gallery. In the United States they had 
Public Libraries open on Sunday at 
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Cincinnati, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and Worcester. But 
while these privileges were enjoyed by 
our neighbours, it was in England alone 
that we found them withheld from the 
people. In England we had also to 
lament a want of artistic feeling and 
taste among our artizans, which told 
greatly to their disadvantage, and we 
would gladly see more of that human- 
izing sentiment which enabled people to 
enjoy themselves soberly, quietly, and 
rationally in their holidays. He did not 
anticipate any great and immediate 
change would follow upon granting to 
England the same privileges that all 
other Protestant countries enjoyed. But 
he believed an improvement in the tone 
and taste of the people would gradually 
be brought about. The effect on the 
ony generation might not be great; 
ut it would soon show itself on the 
plastic, impressionable minds of chil- 
dren. The experiment had been tried 
in England, and wherever such trial 
had been made the results had been 
excellent. In London and the imme- 
diate neighbourhood the people now had 
free admission on Sundays to Hampton 
Court Palace, Kew Gardens and Mu- 
seum, the Royal Military College, Green- 
wich, and Free Libraries at Notting 
Hill and Kennington. In the Provinces 
we had a Public Lbrary at Birming- 
ham; the National Gallery, Natural 
History Museum, and Botanical Gardens 
at Dublin ; no less than five Libraries 
and Reading Rooms at Manchester ; 
and Free Libraries at Middlesborough 
and Wigan. In addition to these free 
institutions, we had the following open to 
subscribers and shareholders, Fellows, 
or members:—The Alexandra Palace, 
the Crystal Palace, the Royal Botanical 
Society’s Gardens and Museum, the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
the Zoological Gardens; at Belfast, 
Royal Botanic Gardens; Dublin, Zoo- 
logical Gardens; Manchester, Royal 
Botanical Gardens and the Athenzeum ; 
Sheffield, St. George’s Museum ; Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, the Shakespeare Museum. 
The public also had been freely ad- 
mitted by ticket, procurable from the 
Sunday Society, to the organ recitals at 
the Albert Hall, occasionally to the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and to various pri- 
vate Galleries in London. In none of 
these places had any complaint been made. 
The result had been good. The words 
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of the Resolution were perfectly appli- 
cable. In one instance only had any pub- 
lic attempt been made to close a Museum 
that had once been opened on Sunday, 
which augured well for the success of the 
movement. This occurred at Maidstone ; 
but the decision was arrived at by the 
majority of a new committee, who did 
not raise the question of Sunday opening 
when seeking election, and gave the in- 
habitants no opportunity of expressing 
an opinion on the subject. This attempt 
was only made after public Notice of the 
Resolution now before their Lordships 
had been given ; and within three days 
of the decision of the committee being 
known, one of the largest meetings ever 
held at Maidstone strongly condemned 
the committee for their hasty and un- 
called for action in this matter. On Sun- 
day last the Museum was again open, 
and steps having been taken to count the 
number of people attending, it was found 
to be 481 between the hours of 2 and 5. 
The meeting in Maidstone not only pro- 
tested against the closing of the Museum 
on Sundays, but almost unanimously 
adopted a Petition, which had been pre- 
sented to their Lordships. The chief 
reason for granting this boon of Sunday 
opening of Museums and similar institu- 
tions was, that it was ardently desired 
by a great number of the most intelli- 
gent of the working classes. He did not 
say that great monster meetings had 
been held, or a vast agitation set on foot; 
but their Lordships would recollect that 
on Sunday, May 7, 1876, 25,000 work- 
ing men marched in orderly array to the 
British Museum and demanded admis- 
sion; and, he might remind them that 
during the last 20 years many Petitions 
from various working men’s clubs had, 
from time to time, been presented to 
both Houses of Parliament. Their Lord- 
ships would have seen from the public 
papers that on Tuesday last the Sunday 
Society decided to issue a letter for sig- 
nature, asking the Prime Minister to 
receive a deputation with reference to 
the expense of opening the British Mu- 
seum on Sundays. Since the issue of 
that letter, just one week ago, it had 
received some 2,000 signatures from 
members of the Professions of the Law, 
Science, Art, Members of the Legisla- 
ture and of learned societies, and inclu- 
ding the chief magistrates of 65 towns, 
and 268 clergymen. It was forwarded 
to the Prime Minister that day. The 
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best proof that a change was desirable 
lay in the fact that whenever private in- 
stitutions, or institutions belonging to 
municipal bodies, had been thrown open 
on Sundays, the attendance had been 
very good. The Albert Hall organ re- 
citals had secured an average attendance 
of 3,000. The Royal Manchester Insti- 
tution was visited on 11 Sundays by 
51,000 people, and the Manchester Li- 
braries gave admission during the year 
1879 to 125,000 persons, or an average 
of about 2,500 weekly. There was an 
average attendance at the Dramatic Fine 
Art Gallery, New Bond Street, of 550 
persons for three Sundays in the summer 
of 1879, and on the fourth Sunday it 
increased to 1,044. At the Grosvenor 
Gallery Winter Exhibition, March 23 
and 30, 1879, 3,000 persons attended. 
At the Summer Exhibitions, July 27 and 
August 3, about the same number were 
admitted, and on March 14, 1880, it was 
visited by 707 persons. These figures 
were, in his judgment, amply sufficient 
to show how much men craved to satisfy 
what was becoming a necessity of our 
lives. England was, of all countries in 
the world, the one in which it was espe- 
cially necessary that the poor should be 
provided with the means of innocent re- 
creation in-doors. Millions of English- 
men were absolutely divorced from Na- 
ture. Their lives were spent cooped up 
in large cities, breathing foul smoke in- 
stead of pure air, surrounded by dismal 
sights, and enveloped in a gloomy, dull, 
depressing atmosphere. They laboured 
underground in mines. They worked all 
day in factories. They dwelt in districts 
grimy, denuded of all natural beauty by 
foul gases and the smoke of countless 
chimneys. The lives and occupations of 
millions of Englishmen tended to sharpen 
their wits, to make them dissatisfied with 
mere idleness as a relaxation; and their 
surroundings were such that they were 
debarred from the enjoyment of Nature 
and her works. Our position as a great 
hive of human beings, as a great trading 
and mauufacturing nation, entailed this 
penalty upon us, and we did nothing to 
alleviate it. On the contrary, we who, 
of all nations needed ’it most, alone de- 
prived the population of the privilege of 
obtaining a little in-door recreation on 
their days of rest. What harm could 
the relaxation of the rules regulating 
Sunday observance which they asked for 
possibly do? There was not the slightest 












danger that the Continental method of 
working observance of Sundays would 
be introduced into this country. There 
was no reason whatever for supposing 
that admission to such places of innocent 
and instructive recreation as Art Galleries, 
or museums, or libraries would lead toa 
clamour for the opening of places of a 
very different character, devoted to mere 
amusement. Surely we might place some 
reliance upon men whom we considered 
fit to exercise the privilege of choosing 
their Representatives in Parliament. 
How could we say that men upon whose 
shoulders the responsibility for the con- 
duct of the affairs of this country ulti- 
mately rested, were incapable of forming 
an opinion as to the relative fitness of 
things, and could not discern the differ- 
ence between, say, the South Kensington 
Museum and a dancing saloon, as a place 
to which a man might go with his wife 
and chiléren to spend an hour or two on 
Sunday afternoons? Were we to sup- 
pose that Englishmen had no sense of 
decency, no ideas of propriety, no reve- 
rence for the Sunday, no self-respect, or 
respect for the feelings of other people ? 
He should be ashamed to think so meanly 
of his countrymen. As to labour, he be- 
lieved on the Continent the tendency was 
towards less and less work on Sundays ; 
and he was sure they saw no signs in 
this country of any disposition on the 
part of working men to increase the num- 
ber of working hours in the week. On 
the contrary, the tendency was in the 
other direction. The workmen did not 
ask to work on Sundays; they did not 
want to work on Sundays. Their Lord- 
ships must allow people to be themselves 
the best judges of what they wanted. 
If there was the slightest danger of in- 
troducing a working Sunday, if the work- 
ing classes showed the faintest desire to 
labour at their usual avocations on Sun- 
day, he would combat that inclination 
to the best of his ability, for he held 
that a day of rest and recreation was 
absolutely essential to the well-being of 
the nation. That was what they ought 
to have, and that was what they had 
not got. They had not got a day of 
rest, but only a day of irksome idleness. 
A day of real rest and recreation was 
what they asked for, and to say that 
when a man petitioned for leave to rest 
himself rationally, he was, in reality, 
asking for leave to labour, appeared to 
him to be absurd. The two things were so 
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distinct, rest and work, recreation and 
plodding labour, so entirely contradicted 
each other, that he could not understand 
how any man could suppose that, in 
allowing the one, there was the slightest 
danger that a desire for the other might 
follow. He could fully sympathize with 
the jealousy with which working men 
looked upon their Sunday ; but he could 
not sympathize with them in their 
groundless fears that their day of rest 
would be done away with by giving 
effect to the proposal before the House. 
The danger lay exactly in the opposite 
direction. In proportion as _ people 
grew more intelligent and were better 
educated, so did the present Sunday be- 
come unsatisfactory to them. So long 
as Sunday answered the desires of the 
people, so long would they respect and 
reverence it, and regard it as a day of 
rest; but when it ceased to fulfil that 
condition, then came the danger of a 
revolt against it which might deprive us 
of it altogether. The question of work- 
ing on Sundays was in the hands of the 
working men; as long as they did not 
want to work, there was no possibility 
of their being compelled to do so. He 
appealed to their Lordships’ common 
sense to say whether there was anything 
in the Resolution likely to alter the 
opinions of working men in this respect. 
Make the Sunday a real day of rest, 
and they would never see a desire to do 
away with it. Leave it as it was, and 
they need not be surprised if those to 
whom it was utterly unsatisfactory pre- 
ferred working to doing nothing on 
what had ceased to be with them a day 
of rest. He honestly believed that the 
idea of a working Sunday was a mere 
phantom of the imagination. The two 
things—rest and labour—were so dia- 
metrically opposed to each other, that 
he could not see how anyone should 
suppose that in granting the one, there 
was the slightest danger of Parliament 
being called upon to grant the other. 
Therefore, the idea that permitting 
people to rest themselves could even- 
tuate in the abolition of a day of rest, 
and that the encouragement of innocent 
recreation would result in the extinction 
of recreation, was a most extraordinary 
delusion. He had attempted to show, 
and he hoped he had succeeded, if ever 
so little, in showing that the concession 
he asked for was earnestly desired by a 
great number of the most intelligent 
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members of what were commonly de- 
scribed as the working classes, and by 
many of those best acquainted with the 
wishes and requirements of these classes; 
that the principle involved worked well 
in all other Protestant countries and had 
produced good results wherever it had 
been tried in England; that it did not 
contain even the germ of any principle 
hostile to Sunday as a day of rest, likely 
to lead to the toleration of work on Sun- 
days, or to inculcate in the minds of the 
people habits and desires incompatible 
with the sacred aspect of Sunday; that 
whereas it might do much good, it could 
not possibly do any harm to anyone. 
Let them not forget that he was asking 
them to record the opinion of that House 
in favour of a purely permissive measuro. 
There was no intention to compel any 
man to do that which was contrary to his 
conscience. He merely asked that men 
should be allowed to do that which 
seemed right in their eyes and which, 
in their opinion, contributed to their 
physical and moral well-being, and 
which, at the same time, could not be an 
outrage to the feelings of any other man. 
He asked them for a slight extension of 
the principle of toleration, of that great 
principle which allowed every man in 
this free country to follow the dictates 
of his own conscience, and to rule and 
develope his life according as he thought 
best for himself, provided that his con- 
duct did not interfere with the well- 
being of the community. There were, 
no doubt, many excellent people who 
were opposed to the principle he ad- 
vocated ; but they could not say that its 
adoption would inflict any grevious in- 
jury upon them. They would not ask 
their Lordships to suppose that the 
happiness and peace of mind of those 
artizans who did not wish to visit Mu- 
seums on Sundays would be seriously 
imperilled if those who differed from 
them were allowed to exercise their 
right of private judgment in the matter. 
Was it not hard that men earnestly de- 
siring this benefit, and feeling that the 
Sunday did not, under existing restric- 
tions, afford them the rest they needed, 
or meet the requirements of their nature, 
should be deprived of innocent recreation, 
that they should not be allowed to in- 
struct themselves, that they should be 
forbidden to indulge in perfectly harm- 
less occupations merely because the me- 
thod in which they wished to realize 


























their day of rest was contrary to the 
prejudices or, if their Lordships liked, 
the principles of other men that they 
should do so? If the change was cal- 
culated to benefit those who wished for 
it, without in any way affecting those 
who objected to it, he maintained that, if 
it was desired even by a very few people, 
it should be granted. All he asked for 
was an extension—a very slight exten- 
sion—of the principle of toleration—that 
people should be allowed to judge for 
themselves in the matter. This country 
had always upheld the right of indi- 
vidual and private judgment in matters 
of this kind, provided one’s action was 
not prejudicial to the interests or happi- 
ness of the people. Such an extension 
could inflict no injury on any man. It 
would be hailed as a blessing by many. 
He asked their Lordships once more to 
bear in mind the condition of the poor 
in our huge cities, to think of their dull 
unlovely lives, and to consider whether 
a little innocent healthy recreation on 
their only day of leisure would not be 
an inestimable benefit to them. He 
asked them whether taxpayers had not 
a right to the use of theirown National 
Buildings, and whether they were not 
practically debarred from the exercise of 
that right. He asked them to give to 
the poor an opportunity of enjoying in 
the contemplation of works of Art and 
of the mysteries of Nature a form of 
innocent and instructive recreation now 
almost exclusively reserved to the rich. 
He asked them to do away as far as pos- 
sible with class distinctions in this re- 
spect, and to give to the poor, in the 
way proposed, the benefits and advan- 
tages which the rich could secure for 
themselves in their own homes. He 
had to thank their Lordships for the 
patience with which they had listened 
tohim. He felt very deeply his inability 
to put the matter before them as he 
should wish; but, after all, his ineffi- 
ciency did not much signify, for the 
question commended itself to their Lord- 
ships of itself, and the benefits were 
patent on the face of it. It rested with 
their Lordships to say whether in their 
Opinion those benefits ought to be 
granted or withheld. The Members of 
that House had ever shown themselves 
most solicitous for the welfare and happi- 
ness of their fellow-countrymen, and he 
left the matter with the greatest confi- 
dence in their Lordships’ hands. The 
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noble Earl concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 

Moved to resolve, That inasmuch as all oppo- 
sition to the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in opening on Sundays the National 
Museums and Galleries in the suburban dis- 
tricts of London and in Dublin has entirely 
ceased owing to the good results which have 
followed such opening, this House is of opinion 
that the time has now arrived for extending 
this action to all institutions of a like character, 
it having been most conclusively shown that 
large numbers of the people rejoice at every 
opportunity that is afforded them of spending 
Sunday intelligently, and with due regard for 
its preservation as a day of rest and cessation 
from ordinary work and amusement. — (The 
Earl of Dunraven.) 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: My 
Lords, many thousands in all the great 
towns of the country await with anxiety 
the decision of your Lordships on this 
question. I entirely deny the very bold 
statement in the Motion proposed by the 
noble Earl, that all opposition to the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government in 
opening on Sundays the National Mu- 
seums and Galleries in the suburban 
districts of London and Dublin has en- 
tirely ceased, owing to the good results 
which have followed such opening. 
Why, this very day I presented Peti- 
tions from Hampton Court, Greenwich, 
and Kew, signed by 2,600 persons, and 
praying that the Museums and Galleries 
should not be opened on the Lord’s 
Day. Again, the Motion says that large 
numbers of people rejoice at every 
opportunity that is afforded them of 
spending Sunday in the Museums and 
Galleries. My Lords, I venture to as- 
sert, on the contrary, that never have 
the earnestness and activity against the 
movement advocated by the noble Earl 
been so intense as at present. It was 
only on the 8th instant that the inten- 
tion of the noble Earl to bring his 
Motion forward became known to the 
public, and since then very many thou- 
sands of persons have petitioned against 
it. Within the last few days I have 
myself presented to your Lordships Pe- 
titions against this proposal signed by 
58,000 persons, besides other Petitions 
lately, which would bring the number 
of signatures up to 70,000 at least. 
Those Petitions represented the feelings 
of millions. There is avery strong feel- 
ing both amongst the Noncontormists. 
aud Church people in this country against 
the opening of such places on Sundays. 
The Wesleyans, comprising a body of 
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3,000,000 or 4,000,000 of people, have 
intrusted me with a Petition from their 
Conference against the proposal of the 
noble Lord. When it was suggested, 
some short time ago, that the Bethnal 
Green Museum should be opened on 
Sundays, the working people in the 
immediate neighbourhood, to the num- 
ber of 84,000, signed a Petition with 
a directly contrary prayer. So that 
the first proposition of the noble Lord, 
that all opposition to the opening of 
these places on Sunday has ceased, is 
untenable. The next point of the noble 
Lord is that the opening of Museums 
and Galleries in Provincial towns on 
Sundays, so far as it has been tried, 
has proved a success. This I dispute. 
Is it not a fact that, as compared 
with the number of inhabitants who 
might have been expected to go to these 
Museums and Galleries on Sundays, the 
attendance is very small? But I will not, 
however, insist upon that point, because 
I admit that ifon Sunday, or on any other 
day, you open any place of amusement, 
hundreds and thousands will be found 
to go there, especially if admission be 
gratis. But, my Lords, the movement 
for opening these Museums and Gal- 
leries on Sunday has failed altogether 
in the grand purpose for which it was 
first started. It was urged by its advo- 
cates ‘‘Only open these Museums and 
Galleries and you will fill them, while 
you will empty the pot-houses and 
taverns.” That was a very taking argu- 
ment, and many persons were induced 
to support the movement under the 
notion that it would wean the people 
from low haunts. I will undertake to 
say that all the Returns which can be 
adduced on the subject will not show 
that of all the regular tavern-goers one 
single man has been seduced from his 
haunts by the opening of these Galleries 
and Museums. I am certain that it 
would be perfectly possible to open these 
Galleries and Museums on Sunday within 
a stone’s throw of the great centres of 
population without finding the frequen- 
ters of one public-house deserting it in 
order to regale themselves with statues 
and pictures. Again, many of the per- 
sons who visited those Collections on 
Sunday might have gone on any other 
day ; but they did not choose to do so. 
Sunday was an idle day with them, and 
they, no doubt, went there in great 
numbers ; but they were not of the par- 
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ticular class whom you wish to rescue 
from the temptations of the gin-palace 
or the pot-house. It is very well to 
have grandiose ideas about the enlarge- 
ment of the human mind and the de- 
velopment of the intellectual faculties of 
tho people; but there are other points 
to be kept in view, because there are 
other human beings to be considered be- 
sides those who desire to go about to 
see statues and pictures on Sunday. [I 
plead, my Lords, for a very large class 
of over-worked, toil-worn men; and, if 
you open your Galleries and Museums 
on Sunday you will greatly multiply 
the number of wretched victims—cab- 
drivers, omnibus men, tram-car men, 
railway officials, and other men, to say 
nothing of the attendants at these places 
of Science—who will haveto work on that 
that Day of Rest. Are these classes not 
entitled to be thought of as well as the 
people of leisure who wish to indulge their 
taste for Science and Art ? The amount 
of additional toil which you would thus 
impose on these men is dreadful to con- 
template. But, my Lords, once you 
enter upon the course which you are 
now invited to take, where will you 
stop? You will not open these Museums 
and Galleries only. You speak of the 
public instruction which tiese places 
will afford. Are there no other places 
to which that reasoning would equally 
apply ? Look, for instance, at the Aqua- 
riums which exist in various localities— 
the Crystal Palace, furinstance. May they 
not also be called places of instruction ? 
And why should they not be open on 
Sunday as well as other institutions? It 
may be said that they are private pro- 
perty, and that admission to them is 
paid for. But, though paid for, is the 
instruction to be obtained there less good 
if it were not paid for? Nay, if pur- 
chased it might be more valued. There- 
fore, on the same ground, every one of 
these institutions might be opened on 
Sunday. Neither would it be possible 
on this reasoning, to close the theatres. 
You often hear it argued that the theatre 
is one of the very best schools of public 
instruction; and I have no doubt it 
might be made to a great extent a school 
for education of some sort; and, on this 
ground, all plea for resistance is taken 
away. Every other place of public 
amusement and public resort must fol- 
low in the wake of Museums and Picture 
Galleries. In opening these places of 
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amusement on the Lord’s Day, what do 
you propose to do? You hope thereby to 
secure for this country an orderly popu- 
lation. Well, go through the City of 
Paris on Sunday, and what do you find? 
You will see that which must cut anyone 
to the heart. The factories, shops, and 
streets are filled with labouring men 
as though it were a week-day, and 
every kind of ordinary employment is 
pursued on the Lord’s Day. Masons, 
bricklayers, carpenters, are engaged on 
vast buildings. Well, the Picture Gal- 
leries and Museums have been open on 
Sunday for years and years to the 
working population of Paris; and yet 
the very men to whom these places are 
accessible for the cultivation of their 
minds, the training of the heart, and 
the elevation of the human being, are 
the very class of men who burnt the 
Hotel de Ville and the Tuilleries, dis- 
graced the Place Vendéme, and com- 
mitted every form of excess. So much, 
then, for the influence of Science and 
Art on Sunday upon the cultivation and 
improvement of the mind of a people. 
Sunday is a day so sacred, so impor- 
tant, so indispensable to man that it 
ought to be hedged round by every 
form of reverence. Its adaptability to 
the wants and necessities of the indi- 
viduals of society, the wisdom of its 
institution, proves it to be Divine; and, 
my Lords, the working people of this 
country—the great bulk of the working 
people—regard it in the light of a Great 
Charter. They differ, no doubt, many 
of them as to its origin. Some take a 
deeply religious view of the matter; 
others take a more political view of it ; 
but all are of this mind, that the sanc- 
tity of Sunday is to them a grand pro-. 
tection. You may hear it from their 
own lips repeatedly, if you consult them, 
and they affirm that it is their only pro- 
tection against being compelled to per- 
form, in times of difficulty, seven days’ 
work for six days’ wages. It is a great 
thing to encourage in these men, par- 
ticularly in these days of uncertainty 
and of change, a belief that they can 
trust in anything that is now established. 
There is a great change coming over 
your population. The feeling of rever- 
ence is declining very fast. The last 
spark of reverence with them is rever- 
ence for the Lord’s Day. Extinguish 
that spark, my Lords, and you will soon 
have a generation of men in mind and 





in action very different indeed from their 
British forefathers. The noble Earl 
concluded by moving an Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out from the words (‘inasmuch as’’) 
in line one to the end of the motion in order to 
add the words (‘‘a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on Public Institutions having re- 
ported on the 27thof March 1860, ‘ that such In- 
stitutions as the British Museum andthe National 
Gallery should be opened on week day evenings 
tothe public between the hours of seven and ten 
in the evening at least three days in the week,’ 
this House is of opinion that the time has 
arrived when this recommendation should be 
carried out.”’)—(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


Tue Duxe or SOMERSET, who was 
imperfectly heard, said, that he had no 
desire to go at any length into the large 
question which had been brought before 
their Lordships by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Dunraven). He must say, how- 
ever, that the present state of things 
was far from satisfactory to the work- 
ing classes. New thoughts and new 
desires were being brought to their 
minds, and they were told that they 
should learn Natural History and many 
other things. But how were their wants 
met in that respect? The fact was, 
that on the very day when they could 
conveniently gratify their desires for 
knowledge, they found the door shut to 
them. The noble Earl who had just 
spoken had said that the working man 
might go in the evening to these public 
institutions from 7 till 10. He should like 
to know how the working man was to go 
after his work? Was he to go and dress 
himself and take his wife and children ? 
It was clear that his domestic arrange- 
ments would not allow of such a course. 
But he would do soon Sundays. Were 
not the steamers crowded on that day 
with men, women, and children, in 
search of fresh air and innocent recrea- 
tion? In his opinion, it would have been 
better if the Resolution had been met 
by a direct negative rather than by such 
an Amendment as that proposed. He 
did not see why, with proper precau- 
tions, the working classes should not be 
aliowed to visit the British Museum. 
As a Trustee of the British Museum he 
could take no official part in opening it 
on Sundays, The Trustees had noright 
to take part in such a proceeding, and 
could express no opinion one way or the 
other. But he thought the advantage 
of opening some part of the Museum 
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would be very great—for example, the 
Natural History Department; he could 
not see anything irreligious in that. 
The working men might go there on 
Sunday afternoon. They liked to go in 
their Sunday dress. If they were allowed 
to go in their Sunday attire, with their 
wives and children, they would do so 
with great pleasure. What was the 
working man to do on Sunday? After 
he had been to church in the morning, 
what washetodo? Hesawno reason why 
in the afternoon he should not be allowed 
to see the pictures of the great men of 
the past, and visit the Natural History 
and Mineralogical collections in the Mu- 
seum. There might be some difficulty 
in details and some extra expense ; but 
these questions could be easily arranged. 
A few policemen would sufficiently keep 
order. But the Library could not with 
advantage be opened, as this would re- 
quire the attendance of the officers of 
the Museum, and the work of supplying 
the readers with books could not be 
reece by any substituted assistants. 

esides, the Library was not the place 
for recreation, but for hard study. But 
with that exception he thought that the 
Museum might, with great advantage, 
be opened on Sundays. He should vote 
for the Motion ; but if it was carried, he 
should wish to limit it, so that it might 
not interfere with the proper functions 
and duties of the Sunday. 

Tue ArcuBisHor or CANTERBURY: 
My Lords, the noble Duke who has just 
sat down has made almost precisely the 
same remarks which I heard on a former 
occasion. It appears to me extraordi- 
nary that the noble Duke should not wish 
theLibrary of the British Museum opened 
on Sunday, if the other departments are 
opened. I should have thought that the 
Library, of all places, was that which 
might most innocently be used by the 
working classes on Sundays. It seems 
to me strange that the Galleries which 
contain so many precious works of 
Art are to be left open to be visited 
by those large numbers who are sup- 
posed to be so anxious to rush into 
the British Museum while the Library is 
to be closed. That is my primary ob- 
jection to the noble Duke’s speech. But 
there is another and greater objection. 
We are called upon to affirm a number 
of abstract propositions. They may be 
true, or they may be false. But it is 
rather hard that, by a vote of this House, 
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we should be asked to commit ourselveg 
to a number of propositions the truth or 
falsehood of which is extremely doubt- 
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ful. Whether the proposition of the 
noble Earl opposite or that of the noble 
Earl behind me is correct, between the 
two it is rather hard that we should be 
called upon to pronounce that either is 
correct or incorrect. I must, however, 
acknowledge that nothing could be more 
likely to conciliate the votes of those 
among your Lordships who are opposed 
to him than the manner in which the 
noble Earl introduced his Resolution. 
That what he said was the expression of 
his own deliberate convictions was evi- 
dent in every word he spoke, and nothing 
could exceed the moderation with which 
heapproached this difficult question. But, 
my Lords, notwithstanding the arguments 
which he used and the touching way in 
which he appealed to your Lordships, 
and pointed out how different was your 
position in the enjoyment of your com- 
fortable and wealthy homes from the 
position of the poor, who are called upon 
to spend their Sundays without these 
advantages—notwithstanding all this, I 
cannot but think that I, for one, should 
act very wrongly in giving my vote in 
favour of this Resolution. Surely, my 
Lords, the proper way of settling this 
somewhat difficult and embarrassing 
question is to appeal to those who have 
the management of these various insti- 
tutions, who know what are the difficul- 
ties which stand in the way, to decide 
this question. It is hardly fair, in my 
opinion, that the House of Lords should 
be called upon to pronounce upon a dif- 
ficult question of this kind without any 
practical Resolutions being placed before 
us. If the noble Earl had brought in 
a Bill, we should have known where 
we were; but merely to say in the ab- 
stract that we should affirm this gene- 
ral proposition, which is very doubt- 
ful, is, 1 think, hardly what we are en- 
titled to expect. My Lords, the lines 
which enclose religious and moral obli- 
gations are always very fine. It is a 
dangerous thing in any country, even if 
mistaken views of religious and moral 
obligation have been widely spread, to 
tamper with the general sentiment of the 
country. We cannot possibly know when 
these lines have been broken through what 
will follow. The noble Earl has told us 
that it is a very little request which he 
makes of us. But if it is so small 4 
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matter, why does be come to the highest 
branch of the Legislature to make asser- 
tions in favour of it? Whydoes he not go 
to those who have the management of 
these various institutions? The working 
men, notwithstanding the disparagement 
of their position which we have heard, do 
not seem greatly to desire this boon. I 
should like to know why the opinion 
of the 2,000 eminent artists and men of 
science of which we have heard is to be 
taken in opposition to that of the 58,000 
artizans mentioned by the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury). I think the per- 
sons who advocate this change should 
make their sentiments felt in the par- 
ticular localities where these Museums 
exist, and the persons who manage these 
various institutions will be better able 
to decide than your Lordships how far 
such a request can be granted. Besides, 
more or less throughout the country there 
has been an appeal made to the mana- 
gers of these various institutions. There 
has been placed in my hands a list of 
some eight or ten different places in 
which the question has been fairly 
argued by those who know the cir- 
cumstances of these various Museums 
and Galleries. As far as I can under- 
stand, there are only three places be- 
sides Maidstone in which it has been 
resolved that they should be opened. 
The noble Earl says that the case of Maid- 
stone should be thrown aside as of no 
importance. Maidstone being in my dio- 
cese, I have some acquaintance with it. 
There the Museum was opened on Sun- 
days for several years. But it was found 
by the people of the town that it was 
being employed for the most part as a 
mere rendezvous for the young men 
and women of the place. The result 
was that the Museum Committee held 
a meeting, and by a majority it was de- 
termined that it should be closed. That 
took place in a town which is not gene- 
rally supposed to be under the influence 
of any religious sect or body. It is of 
no use telling us that a large number 
of persons have petitioned against its 
being closed ; the fact that the opening 
has been tried for three years, and 
failed, is a better test. I, therefore, 
think the case of Maidstone is not to be 
ignored, and that the example of all 
those other towns in which an appeal 
has been made to the governing body 
that they ought to open theirinstitutions, 
and in which they have refused to do so, 
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is entitled to great weight, as showing 
that those who are best acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case are of 
opinion that the request of the noble 
Earl should not be granted. I can- 
not dismiss from my mind the vast 
number of Petitions which have been 
presented by working men. I want to 
know why these working classes them- 
selves show so little desire to have these 
places open. I believe that it arises 
from that which the noble Earl opposite 
has pointed out—that they are convinced 
that if in great towns these institutions 
were opened on Sunday, there would 
be danger in the future of the Day 
of Rest being taken from them. And 
though we may ridicule the idea of there 
being any connection between persons 
who desire especially rest to enjoy them- 
selves in a healthful and salutary im- 
provement of their minds on the Lord’s 
Day, and those who wish to grind the 
poor and force them to work seven days 
instead of six, yet I think working men 
have some conviction in their minds that 
there is a connection between doing away 
with the present observance of the 
Lord’s Day and introducing a more 
severe system of work than that which 
at present exists. My Lords, do we 
not live in an age in which the 
struggle for existence is every year 
becoming more intense ? And it is im- 
possible to suppose that there is not a 
vast number of persons now in the coun- 
try who would desire to acquire some 
higher wages, and, therefore, would 
rather sacrifice this day for the purpose 
of obtaining higher wages than elevate 
their minds in the manner desired by 
the noble Earl. As to the case of Sun- 
day trading, in which a great deal has 
been done of late years, does not all 
the evidence show that while there are 
persons most anxious to close their shops 
on Sunday and not engage any longer 
in Sunday trading, they are forced by 
the exigencies of their position to work 
as other and less scrupulous people 
around them; that a few persons who 
are regardless of their highest interests 
are the means of forcing those who 
would gladly rest to engage in work 
from which they wish to be relieved ? 
These, my Lords, are a few of the very 
difficult matters involved in this ques- 
tion. I trust no one will think that 
those who oppose the noble Earl on this 
occasion are less sensible than he is of 
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the privations to which the poor are 
liable, or less desirous to lend ‘a help- 
ing hand to elevate the many poor 
families whoare at present in a depressed 
position. But, my Lords, I think there 
are many ways in which, before we 
entertain the noble Earl’s proposal, we 
may be of use. There is a large 
number of places of general recreation 
in the open air, and to enable a number 
of poor people to go to open places that are 
accessible in the summer, at least, is a 
great help to them. Who can have 
visited Battersea Park or Victoria Park 
without seeing that a great deal has 
been done of late years for their comfort 
and elevation? Who, also, that knows 
what has been done to open places of 
innocent amusement during the week is 
not convinced that many of those who 
are most strenuously opposed to the 
opening of these places on Sundays are 
engaged as much as the noble Ear! and all 
the scientific men and artists who have 
signed the Petition of 2,000 can possibly 
be in desiring to elevate the position of 
the working classes? My Lords, I own 
the matter is difficult ; but I venture to 
say that a remedy is not to be found in 
breaking down the barrier which has 
served us and our fathers for a great 
many years, and kept this country free 
from many evils. We do not know 
what might be the result if it were swept 
away. We are not to think worse of 
the English people because they are 
not capable of enjoying themselves in 
frivolitieslikethe Parisians. Certainly, 
I do not think the English people are 
less happy because they venerate the 
Lord’s Day. What the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) said about theatres 
I think must be allowed to have great 
force. If you once admitted the principle 
of this Resolution, I think it would be 
extremely difficult, indeec, to say that a 
well-regulated theatre is not to be opened 
as it is in all the countries which the 
noble Earl has quoted; and yet I feel 
confident that neither you nor the work- 
ing men of this country are prepared to 
approve a step which would so entirely 
alter the condition of England as the 
opening on Sunday of these places of 
recreation andinstruction. I, therefore, 
feel compelled to resist the Motion of 
the noble Earl. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
would not have spoken on this subject 
had it not been for some remarks which 
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fell from the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury). Every opinion 
upon this or any other subject given by 
the noble Earl, who had deservedly 
gained the confidence of a large section 
of the working classes, must command 
their Lordships’ respect ; but throughout 
his speech, he (the Earl of Rosebery) did 
not discover that his assertions were en- 
tirely supported by any statistics which 
he brought forward. Any industrious 
organization could always get as many 
Petitions upon almost any subject as 
they desired. But the noble Earl, in 
alluding to the signatures to the Petition 
against opening Museums on Sundays 
in the Metropolis, between the end of 
January and the present time, only 
stated the number of the signatures to 
the Petition as 2,600, which was not a 
very brilliant result of the success of 
their organization. But there was one 
very large Petition from the outlying 
district of Bethnal Green in favour of 
theclosing of the BethnalGreen Museum, 
the signatures to which were variously 
stated by the noble Earl opposite and 
the most rev. Prelate at from 60,000 to 
80,000. But in such a case the remedy 
was easy. If those 80,000,persons who 
petitioned for the closing of the Bethnal 
Green Gallery did not like it they need 
not go there on Sundays; but he did 
not see that was any argument for shut- 
ting it up against those who did like it. 
He could hardly believe his ears when 
he heard it stated by the noble Ear! that 
the opening of Picture Galleries and 
Museums was likely to end in the open- 
ing of shops and the general desecration 
of the Sabbath. He had visited the 
Aquarium at Brighton on Sundays, and 
confessed that he had witnessed none of 
the evils complained of. The labours 
of cab-horses, eab-drivers, and omnibuses 
were expatiated upon if these Galleries 
were opened on Sunday; but the point 
seemed to him to be that they would not 
require more cabs or omnibuses to take 
the people to Museums on Sundays than 
were at present employed. He (the Earl 
of Rosebery) remembered a speech of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
on this very subject, in which the noble 
Earl, who said he had just returned 
from Paris, announced his satisfaction 
that the opening of shops and the em- 
ployment of workmen had greatly dimi- 
nished there of late years. He himself 
had gone to the Louvre at Paris, on Sun- 
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days on purpose to see the operations of 
this iniquity, and he had seen crowds 
of respectably dressed working men 
poisoning their minds —as he pre- 
sumed the noble Earl would call it— 
by contemplating the masterpieces in 
those Galleries. The noble Karl had 
said that they had gone a little further, 
and had burnt down the Hotel de Ville 
and the Tuilleries. He could not ima- 
gine how the persons who had burnt 
down the Hotel de Ville could be identi- 
fied with those who were in the habit of 
frequenting the Art Galleries of Paris ; 
and he had not read a single line in the 
trials of the Communists which even 
suggested that those who had committed 
the outrages they were charged with 
were habitual attendants at those places. 
If history was to be appealed to, it would 
be found that there was a word or two to 
be said on the other side of the question. 
Some two or threecenturies ago the Puri- 
tans began to try the remarkable experi- 
ment of making Sunday a miserableday; 
and it had been declared by a high au- 
thority that nothing had more largely 
conduced to the Restoration, and the im- 
morality of the Restoration, than this prac- 
tice of interfering with the amusements 
ofthe people on Sunday. The noble Earl 
had said that reverence for Sunday was 
declining fast in this country. He had 
no means of judging upon that point; 
but, if such were the case, it certainly 
was not due to the opening of Picture 
Galleries on Sundays, and it might be 
justly concluded that it was brought 
about by too strict an adherence to the 
opposite system. The most rev. Primate 
had said, in accents of anguish which 
still rang in their ears, that when the 
experiment of opening a Museum on 


Sunday was tried at Maidstone, the | thrown open. 


place was haunted by young men and 
women, who came there to pass the 
time. He did not see that they were 
greatly to blame for doing so, or that 
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Sabbath that working men were so fond 
of attending demonstrations in Hyde 
Park on a Sunday, and most likely two- 
thirds of them attended those demonstra- 
tions because they-had nothing better to 
do on Sunday.. What, however, was to 
happen to those who lived too far away 
from Battersea Park or from Hyde Park 
to walk there? They must either take 
omnibuses or ride in cabs to get there, 
and thus the labour of the omnibus 
drivers and of the cab drivers would be 
quintupled. Moreover, the suggestion 
that people should go to Battersea Park 
or to Hyde Park was scarcely consistent 
with things at the present time of the 
year, when the snow was often a foot 
deep and the atmosphere was in a state 
of extreme asperity. The noble Earl had 
asked the pertinent question—‘‘ Where 
are you to stop if ‘you once begin; are 
you going to open the aquariums, and the 
theatres, and other profligate places of 
amusement?” An attentive study of 
the Resolution, however, would have 
shown the noble Earl that the proposal 
was not to throw open all places of 
amusement on Sunday, but only those 
which were supported by the State, and 
thus the theatres and aquariums would 
not fall within its terms. The noble 
Earl had said that habitual tavern-goers 
would not go to the Museums on Sunday 

even if they were thrown open; but the 
great mass of the people were not 
habitual tavern-goers, and he was satis- 

fied that large numbers of people who 

were now compelled to stay on Sunday 

all day in their uncomfortable lodgings, 

or to take journeys by railway, would 

avail themselves of the opportunity 

of amusing themselves innocently and 

quietly in the Museums if they were 

For the reasons he had 

stated he should give the Resolution 

his hearty support if it were pressed to 

a division. 

Eart CAIRNS: My Lords, as the 


there was anything terrible in it; and | noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Dun- 
the course taken by a packed meeting | raven) has referred to a letter written 


of the Town Council in shutting up the 


by me some time since, and not intended 


Museum on those days was condemned | for publication, but from the statements 


in which I have no intention to recede, 


ing, which recorded an indignant protest | it is only courteous to him that I should 


against it. The noble Earl had said 
that, instead of our going to Museums 


notice the observations he has made. 
In doing so, my first duty is to ac- 


on Sundays, peopleshould goto Battersea | knowledge the feelings of benevolence 


Park or to Hyde Park. Well, but people 


and philanthropy which have actuated 


did go to those places now. It was pro- | the noble Earl in bringing forward this 





bably owing to our somewhat dreary | Resolution. 
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will not think me ungracious when I 
express the opinion that his arguments 
have failed to support his main proposi- 
tion. The noble Earl who has just sat 
down has alluded to the fact that the 
Museums are the property of the nation 
and are supported by the nation. That 
circumstance raises a question of some 
importance. Undoubtedly the branch 
of the Legislature which has the duty 
of providing public money for these 
Museums is the House of Commons; 
and therefore it is not immaterial to 
observe what has been the view which 
the House of Commons has taken of 
this subject up to this time. On four 
occasions during the last quarter of a 
century Motions similar to the present 
have been brought before that House, 
and in each instance they have been re- 
jected by an overwhelming majority. 
Thus, in 1856, such a Motion was rejected 
by 376 to 48; in 1869 no division took 
place, the House being counted out ; in 
1874 the proposal was rejected by 271 to 
68, and in 1877 it was rejected by 229 
to 87. No renewal of the proposal has 
been made during the present Parlia- 
ment. But let us ask ourselves what 
would be gained by opening these 
Museums on Sundays. In the first 
place, the noble Earl admits that they 
could not be open during the time of 
Divine Service, and therefore they could 
not be opened till 1 o’clock, which is 
the working man’s dinner hour. By 
the time he has had his dinner and 
walked to the Museum it will be 3 
o’clock, and in this climate it is neces- 
sary that these Institutions shall be shut 
at 4 o’clock during two-thirds of the 
year. During the summer they might 
be open later; but during the summer 
they would belittle resorted to. There- 
fore, to enable the working man to visit 
these places for one hour on a Sunday 
afternoon, the whole staff would have 
their Sunday taken from them. Is it 
worth while to make the proposed 
change for the sake of such a result? 
Then it is said that the great object of 
this alteration is to obtain a rival to 
public-houses. But there will be nosuch 
rivalry. In London the public-houses 
are opened at 1 o’clock on Sundays, 
closed again at 3, and continue shut 
until 6. Therefore, during the very 


time that these places of amusement 
will be open, the public-houses will be 
shut. 


But then, again, there will be 
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great danger in bringing 2,000 or 3,000 
working men together for a short time 
on Sunday, as it may have the very 
result, when the Museum closes, of 
inducing them to enter the public- 
houses in the neighbourhood. To show 
what the publicans themselves think on 
the subject, I may state that it is as- 
serted that the publicans have peti- 
tioned in favour of this proposal in the 
belief that, if carried into effect, it 
would increase their Sunday trade. The 
noble Earl, in the course of his remarks, 
referred to the experience which had 
been gained with reference to Sunday 
opening. Let me remind your Lord- 
ships as to what was the experience 
of the Duke of Westminster on the 
same point. The noble Duke, as every- 
body knows, with the greatest liberality, 
threw open his magnificent Gallery of 
Pictures for the enjoyment of the people 
on Sundays; and, as the result of his 
experience, he felt himself bound to ad- 
mit, on the last discussion on this sub- 
ject in this House, that it was not a work- 
ing class question at all. The working 
classes did not largely visit his Galleries ; 
but those who did visit them were 
people of a higher class, not likely to be 
tempted into intemperance, so that, in 
his view, the opening of such places 
was not in any way calculated largely to 
diminish the evil of intemperance. I 
venture to suggest that the proposal 
which has been made by the noble Earl 
near me (the Earl of Shaftesbury) 
would, if acted upon, confer a great 
boon upon the working people of the 
Metropolis. His proposal is that some 
of the great National Institutions in 
London should be opened from 7 to 10 
on the evenings of three days in each 
week, and that proposal is based on the 
recommendation of a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, which in- 
quired fully into the whole subject as 
far back as the year 1860. I was cer- 
tainly surprised to hear the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Somerset), who is a 
Trustee of the British Museum, say to- 
night that the working classes would 
not be able to go to such Institutions on 
week day evenings after the fatigue of 
their day’s work. Does the noble Duke 
know the extent to which these men go 
to night schools, and sit for hours after 
the close of a hard day’s work for the 
purpose of improving their minds? 
And, if he does, how can he say that 
























they would be too fatigued to visit such 
Institutions as the British Museum and 
the National Gallery within the same 
hours? In addition to night schools to 
which working men resort there are also 
evening concerts for their especial bene- 
fit, and these, too, are largely attended. 
There was a strong objection raised 
some time ago to the opening of Picture 
Galleries by night, on the ground that 
the quantity of gas it would be neces- 
sary to consume in order that the pic- 
tures might be properly seen would 
greatly damage the pictures. I believe 
that objection was well founded; but 
we are now in a state of transition to 
a better condition of things as far as 
lighting is concerned. I have seen 
very lately a Picture Gallery lighted 
by electricity with the most perfect 
success; and I look to the time when 
it will be possible, by means of the 
electric light, to see the pictures in 
our great Collections by night to much 
greater advantage than they can now be 
seen by the ordinary light of a London 
day, and without the slightest injury to 
the pictures themselves. The noble Earl 
who brought forward this Motion said 
he had no fear that the opening of pub- 
lic Museums would be followed by the 
opening on Sunday of other places of 
amusement; and he asked whether 
the people of this country could not be 
trusted to know the difference between 
right and wrong? That is the very 
question; but upon that comes this 
other question, as to where the right 
ends and the wrong begins. The noble 
Earl also said that he was in favour of 
Free Trade ; but he seems to forget that 
there is no trade in this country larger 
than the trade in amusements, and what 
would he have to say to the working 
men who objected to the Government 
having a monopoly in this respect and 
opening the National Galleries and col- 
lections, while refusing the same privi- 
lege to private institutions which pro- 
vide innocent amusement for the peo- 
ple? Then, again, let me ask what 
is the ground on which the legislation 
and practice of this country have pro- 
ceeded in regard to the observance of 
Sunday? My Lords, I maintain that 
this legislation and practice could not 
have been maintained for a year if they 
were to depend upon merely human law. 
If that were the only sanction, this coun- 
try would say—‘ You have no right to 
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take possession of a portion of our time in 
that way. Every person must judge for 
himself whether he would like to employ 
his whole time in work or not.” The 
institution of Sunday has, in my opinion, 
maintained itself amongst us; and we 
have reaped from it moral, physical, and 
religious benefits only because a vast 
majority of the people, altogether irre- 
spective of Churches or denominations, 
are convinced that the institution de- 
pends, not upon human law, but upon a 
higher law which we are all bound, in 
conscience, to obey. If your Lordships 
by your vote lead the country to think 
that the institution of Sunday has no 
such foundation and sanction as those to 
which I allude, you will shock the con- 
sciences of a vast majority of the people 
of this country, and also lead, in my 
opinion, to the destruction of Sunday as 
a day of rest. The noble Earl (the Earl 
of Dunraven), I have no doubt, has no 
such desire. But he is the President of 
the Sunday Society, of which Society 
Professor T'yndall, whose great scientific 
attainments we all honour, is one of the 
Vice Presidents. Professor Tyndall last 
autumn delivered a lecture in Glasgow, 
as the representative of the Society—a 
lecture which has been published and 
largely circulated—and it was to this 
lecture I referred in the letter of which 
the noble Earl has spoken. Iam bound 
to say—and I say it with the deepest 
pain and regret—that I look upon the 
lecture as an attack upon Sunday as a 
Divine institution, and also as an attack 
on a large portion of what we regard as 
Scriptural and revealed truth. There- 
fore it is I say this Motion will be looked 
upon throughout the country as a Motion 
founded on the principles laid down in 
that lecture; and I cannot but deplore 
it as a Motion which, if it receive your 
Lordships’ sanction, would strike pain 
and dismay into the hearts of a great 
majority of the people of this country. 
Kart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
will only occupy your Lordships for a 
I could not improve upon the arguments 
short time, for two reasons, first - because 
advanced by the noble Earl who intro- 
duced the Motion; and, secondly, be- 
cause the Motion is one in which the 
Government take no part whatever. 
This attitude on the part of the Go- 
vernment is, I think, perfectly justi- 
fiable, as, in these social questions, it is 
not wise to take action until there is cer- 
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tainty that the general opinion of the 
country is in favour of such a course. 
The noble and learned Earl opposite 
(Earl Cairns) has reminded your Lord- 
ships that the House of Commons, by 
considerable majorities, have from time 
to time decided that in the present di- 
vided state of public opinion the question 
is not ripe for settlement; and there- 
fore Her Majesty’s Government are, I 
think, perfectly right in keeping their 
minds open upon the subject. Any- 
thing that I say is simply as an indi- 
vidual; and I am not going to repeat 
the arguments used in favour of the 
Resolution of my noble Friend. As 
has been already stated, my noble 
Friend has stated his argument so 
clearly that it is not necessary to follow 
in that direction. But I may be per- 
mitted to make a few remarks on the 
arguments which have been used against 
the proposal. The most rev. Prelate 
complimented my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) on the obvious sin- 
cerity of his speech, and I believe that 
those who oppose the Motion are as sin- 
cere in their opposition to the proposed 
change, if change it be. But, having 
made that admission, I think that the 
opponents of the Motion have shown 
some ingenuity in their mode of doing 
so, both with respect to the Amendment 
of the noble Earl and to some of the ar- 
guments which they have used. As to 
the Amendment, I do not say that it is 
good or that it is bad. I am rather in 
favour of it; but it appears to me to be 
merely an ingenious device to defeat the 
Motion of my noble Friend. The two 
things do not clash at all, because it 
would be perfectly possible tolight those 
places in the evening, and to have them 
open on Sunday as well. Therefore I 
am not bound to give an opinion in fa- 
vour of the Amendment; but I must say 
that the argument against the opening of 
Museums and Galleries on Sunday does 
not carry conviction with it. It appears 
to me that the opponents of the Motion 
have lost sight of one very important 
fact—namely, that this is not a novel 
proposition. The state of things which 
it is said will be fraught with such ter- 
rible consequences exists in thesuburban 
districts. The Picture Galleries and 
Museumsof Greenwich, Hampton Court, 
and Kew — and not only that, but of 
Dublin also, and some of the largest 
towns in England, such as Manchester, 
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Birmingham, Middlesbrough, and Mac- 
clesfield—have been opened, as Libraries 
have also been, and these experiments 
have been successful. What I should 
have expected would have been done by 
those who objected to this Motion was 
to have shown that the experiment hay- 
ing been tried in these several places 
had utterly failed, and produced the bad 
consequences that had been prophesied. 
I know some of the towns in question, 
and have made inquiries on the subject, 
and I am informed that the opposition 
to the opening of Museums and Picture 
Gallerieson Sundays has entirely ceased. 
The most rev. Prelate brought forward 
Maidstone as an example of where the 
experiment had failed. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Rosebery) has dealt with 
that. Maidstone is not a large town, 
and as for the failure all that was shown 
was that a certain number of young men 
and women went to the Library on Sun- 
day evenings to pass their time. I think 
that was the very best thing they could 
do, and certainly very much more desir- 
able than that they should have gone to 
passtheir time in public- houses. Itis said 
that if you open the Picture Galleries 
and Museums, the theatres also will 
soon be opened. But has any theatre 
been opened in the towns which I have 
mentioned? The noble and learned 
Earl opposite (Earl Cairns) made use of 
a most ingenious argument — though 
really the weight which attaches to it is 
very small indeed—as to the number of 
hours during which you would give fa- 
cilities to the working classes for visit- 
ing these places. It is true that.during 
three or four months of the year the 
time at their disposal would be very 
limited. But during eight or nine 
months there is plenty of time to open 
Museums on Sunday. The noble and 
learned Earl brought forward, at the 
end of his speech, an argument based 
on very high grounds. He put aside 
all those lower considerations, and put 
it entirely on the question of Divine ob- 
ligation. The noble and learned Earl 
made some severe remarks with respect 
to a lecture, which I have not read, de- 
livered by a gentleman who seemed to 
deny the Divine obligation of the Sab- 
bath. But is it not true that such dis- 
tinguished men as Paley, Dr. Whately, 
and Jeremy Taylor have raised questions 
as to the Divine obligations of the Sab- 
bath? My Lords, I put that aside al- 
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together and ask, Is it possible to intro- 
duce this as a practical argument, when 
the State has gone so far as to throw 
open those Institutions in the neighbour- 
hood of London and in the great towns, 
and has done so without the slightest in- 
convenience or public disadvantage? As 
I have said, my Lords, without at all 
binding Her Majesty’s Government, and 
without wishing to exclude any one of 
your Lordships from his right to vote 
against the Motion if he feels so in- 
clined, I shall, as an individual, vote for 
the proposal of my noble Friend, and 
with regard to what has been said as to 
your Lordships’ House not giving an 
opinion on the subject, I must say 
I think it very desirable that that 
opinion should be given, for I can con- 
ceive no assemblage more competent 
than this to express an opinion with re- 
spect to it. 

Tue Duxzt or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
as last year I absented myself from the 
debate which took place on this subject, 
I wish to say a few words as to the 
grounds on which I shall give my vote 
for the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury). I was very glad to give 
way to the noble and learned Earl (Karl 
Cairns) opposite, as he argued the ques- 
tion with his usual ability, and in many 
of the arguments he used I entirely 
concur. I cannot help expressing the 
respect, and I may almost say the admi- 
ration, with which I listened to the 
speech of the noble Earl behind me (the 
Earl of Dunraven) who introduced the 
Motion. I never heard a case put more 
moderately, temperately, or in a more 
reasonable manner. But in listening to 
that speech I could not help detecting 
in it arguments which went farther than 
the conclusions to which he pointed. 
The noble Earl distinctly expressed an 
opinion in favour of free trade in this 
matter, and he said that the working 
men might be thoroughly trusted, and 
that there was no reason for restricting 
them as to the mode in which they 
should spend their Sabbath. Whether 
that be true or not, I think we are 
bound to go a great deal further if we 
adopt the Motion, and to remove all 
restrictions in the way of what is called 
recreation and amusement which may be 
open to the working-classes. I object 
to that, and on the ground mentioned 
by the most rev. Prelate. I do not 
think that this House ought to adopt 
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abstract Resolutions. It isno argument 
in favour of such a Resolution that the 
opening of Museums in certain localities 
has been attended with a certain amount 
of success. So long as it is legal to open 
them, they can be opened by those who 
are responsible for their management. 
But are we, therefore, my Lords, to pass 
a Resolution which will compel us to 
open all National Galleriesand Museums? 
And here I cannot help expressing my 
surprise at what the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Somerset), my Colleague as 
Trustee of the British Museum, said. No 
doubt it is true, as he stated, that we 
have no official position in the matter. 
We are servants of Parliament and of 
the Government, and if Parliament and 
the country determine to open the 
Museums on Sundays, we are bound to 
make the best arrangements we can for 
doing so. Butthe noble Duke said that 
under no circumstancescould the Library 
of the Museum be opened. Well, only 
the other day I heard from my right 
hon. Friend Mr. Chamberlain, as au 
argument in favour of opening those 
Institutions, that in Birmingham they 
had done so, and that the most valuable, 
and that most resorted to, was the 
Library, to which people went, not only 
to read amusing, but also religious 
books. And I must raise a question 
with respect to what the noble Duke 
said as to other departments of the 
British Museum. He said you allow 
the people to see gardens, why not allow 
them to see minerals? Well, my Lords, 
I doubt whether there is any depart- 
ment which would require so many at- 
tendants as the Mineral Department, if 
it were opened, there being there valu- 
able jewels, specimens of inestimable 
value; and it would be impossible to 
throw it open unless you procured the 
services of a large number of attendants. 
I agree with the noble and learned Earl 
(Earl Cairns) opposite that the whole 
system of existing legislation in this day 
depends upon the assumption that there 
is a religious obligation attaching to the 
Christian Sunday. My noble Friend 
behind me (Earl Granville) alluded to 
the fact that there have been great ques- 
tions raised by many Divines as to the 
relation between the Jewish Sabbath 
and the Christian Sunday. Such men 
as Jeremy Taylor and Calvin have dis- 
puted whether the obligation of the 
Christian Sunday is exactly the same as 
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that of the Jewish Sabbath; but that is 
a very different thing from saying that 
there is no Divine authority at all for 
the Christian Sunday. I agree with the 
noble and learned Earl opposite that 
while we have legislation which prohibits 
Sunday amusements for which money is 
given, it will be difficult to defend the 
system, unless you keep to the doctrine 
of religious sanction. Therefore I can 
quite account for the jealousy with which 
the working classes look at this propo- 
sition—I mean, that portion not specially 
animated by religious feeling. We know 
that there is a large portion of the artizan 
class who are not attached to any par- 
ticular Church, and who have no strong 
or definite theological opinions. Never- 
theless, you will find among them the 
greatest possible jealousy as to all those 
notions tending to the alteration of the 
Christian Sunday. What is this instinct 
founded upon? It is the feeling, per- 
fectly well-founded, that when you break 
down the religious sanction of the day 
the legal sanction would be broken down 
also. Reference has been made to the 
way in which Sunday is spent in other 
countries. In South Germany, the other 
day, I was much struck by the fact that 
works of construction were carried on as 
extensively on Sunday as on other days, 
and the scaffolding outside one of the 
finest churches was occupied by men 
who were at work on the building. The 
working classesof this country feel that if 
the regard for Sunday were broken down 
in one respect it would be broken down 
in others. I think this is a well-founded 
jealousy ; and on all these grounds I 
shall vote against, as being inexpedient, 
an abstract Resolution tending in a 
direction of which the working classes 
of this country are justly jealous. 

Lorpv THURLOW said, it seemed to 
him that all the arguments were on one 
side. He knew that Petitions could be 
procured in any number in proportion 
to the funds expended by societies or 
individuals in getting them up, and there 
were Petitions against the Sunday open- 
ing of Institutions which were unmis- 
takeable in their character and origin. 
What could the people of remote coun- 
try villages know of the requirements of 
the working classes in London? On the 
other hand, there was a genuineness 
deserving of every consideration in the 
Petitions in favour of opening from the 
Metropolis, signed by thousands of the 


The Duke of Argyll 
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members of different trades and occupa- 
tions, and of working men’s clubs and 
other associations, the majority being 
men of independent opinions, not amen- 
able to influences like those which pro- 
duced opposing Petitions from country 
villages. He should support the Mo- 
tion, the arguments against which could 
only be founded on antiquated preju- 
dice; and he maintained that where 
Galleries or Libraries had been opened 
there had been no offence against public 
order or morality as a consequence. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, ob- 
jection had been taken to the statement 
in his Resolution that opposition had 
ceased, and to show that it had not 
ceased reference was made to the Peti- 
tions presented. But it was admitted 
that that opposition had been organized 
since he gave Notice of the Resolution ; 
and when there was no opposition be- 
yond what was stimulated in that way 
it was a fair inference that there was no 
opposition to the Sunday opening of 
Museums. 


On question that the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
motion? Their Lordships divided :— 
Contents 34; Not-Contents 41: Majo- 
rity 7. 

CONTENTS. 
Lawrencg, L. 
Manners, L. 
Monson, L. 


Somerset, D. 


Camperdown, E. 


Derby, E. Mont Eagle, L. (i. 
Granville, E. Sligo.) 
Ilchester, E. Ramsay, L. (£. Dal- 


housie.) 
Ribblesdale, L. 
Romilly, L. 
Rosebery, L. (EZ. Rose- 
bery.) 
Sandhurst, L. 
Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Strafford, L. (V. En- 
Jield.) 
Sudeley, L. 
Suffield, L. 
Thurlow, L. [Zeller.] 
Waveney, L. 
Wentworth, L. 
Wigan, L. (£. Craw- 
ford and Balearres.) 


Kimberley, E. 
Morley, E. 
Spencer, E. 


Aberdare, L. 
Blantyre, L. 
Boyle, L. (£. Cork 
and Orrery.) 
Brabourne, L. 
Coleridge, L. 
Dorchester, L. 
Elgin, L. (£. Elgin 
and Kincardine.) 
Harris, L. 
Kenry, L. (Z. Dunraven 
and Mount- Earl.) 
[ Teller.] 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
Canterbury, L. Archp. Salisbury, M. 
Selborne, L. (L. Chan- 
cellor.) Bathurst, E. 
Beaconsfield, E. 
Bradford, E. 
Cairns, E. 
Effingham, E. 


Marlborough, D. 
Northumberland, D. 
Richmond, D. 
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Cottesloe, L. 

Denman, L. 

Ebury, L. [Teller.] 

Ellenborough, L. 

Foley, L. 

Forester, L. 

Harlech, L. 

Lovel and Holland, L. 

(E£. Egmont.) 

Ormathwaite, L. 

Penrhyn, L. 

Saltersford, L. (£.Cour- 

Bath and Wells, L. Bp. town.) 

Carlisle, L. Bp. Shute, L. 

St. Albans, L. Bp. rington.) 
Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 

Brodrick, L. (V. Mid- gyll.) 

leton.) Tollemache, L. 
Byron, L. Windsor, L. 
Congleton, L. 


Feversham, E. 
Nelson, E. 
Redesdale, E. 
Selkirk, E. 
Shaftesbury, E. 
[ Zeller.] 
Waldegrave, E. 


Cranbrook, V. 
Alawarden, V. 
Templetown, V. 


(V. Bar- 


Resolved in the negative. 


Then it was moved to add the following words 
(‘a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Public Institutions having reported on 
the 27th of March 1860, ‘that such Institutions 
as the British Museum and the National Gallery 
should be opened on week day evenings to the 
public between the hours of seven and ten in 
the evening at least three days in the week,’ 
this House is of opinion that the time has 
arrived when this recommendation should be 
carried out.’’) 


Resolved in the affirmative; and mo- 
tion, as amended, agreed to. 


RULES OF THE HOUSE—RENEWAL 
OF MOTIONS.—QUESTION. 

Lorp DENMAN asked Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, To 
what Standing Order or precedent or 
usage of the House of Lords he alluded 
when he denied the right to renew a 
Motion on a subsequent day after it had 
been withdrawn by the leave of the 
House ? 

Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
that it was the universal practice not to 
allow a Motion once put to be repeated 
inthe same Session. There was no pre- 
cedent in favour of a Motion which had 
been either negatived or withdrawn 
being repeated. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that as there 
was no precedent against such a course, 
he would set the Motion down for the 
25th, instead of the 24th, as originally 
intended. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Eight 
o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


{Fresrvary 22, 1881} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 22nd February, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pvnrurc Brrus—First Reading— 

Parliamentary Elections (Expenses and Second 

Election) * [93]. 

Second Reading—Free Libraries [43], debate 
adjourned. 

Considered as amended — Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) [90]. 

Withdrawn — Parliamentary Elections (Ex- 
penses) [36]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o Co — 
THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

Mr. PUGH asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he can in- 
form the House what steps have been 
taken, since an additional sum was last 
Session voted for that purpose, to ac- 
celerate the completion of the Ordnance 
Survey? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, in reply 
to the Question of my hon. and learned 
Friend, I have to say that in conse- 
quence of the promise given last Ses- 
sion every endeavour has been made to 
accelerate the survey. A Supplementary 
Estimate for £5,000 was voted at the end 
of last Session. I shall ask shortly 
for another Supplementary Estimate for 
the current year of £3,000, and for next 
year the Vote asked for will be £40,000 
in excess of last year. This will enable 
avery considerable acceleration of the 
survey, as much as will be possible 
within the time, and with some further 
increase in subsequent yearsthe survey 
may be completed by the year 1890. 


A MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any communications have been 
received from the French or American 
Governments respecting a proposed 
Monetary Conference ? 

Sin CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have as yet 
received no invitation to send delegates 
toa new Monetary Conference ; but they 
have reason to believe that such an in- 
vitation may shortly be received. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 
Mr. HARCOURT asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he will state, 
for the information of persons who may 











be desirous of establishing Post Office 
Savings Banks (under guarantee) in re- 
mote rural districts, what arrangements 
will be made in respect to local officials 
now acting as postmasters or post- 
mistresses in such districts; whether the 
facilities offered by the Postmaster 
General in respect to Post Office Savings 
Banks in rural districts will (if they are 
taken advantage of) involve loss of 
livelihood to manyof the present humble 
officials; and, if such should be the case, 
whether provision can be made in future 
for the appointment of rural officials, 
who, in case of the establishment of 
Post Office Savings Banks, will be com- 
petent to retain their situations? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that, 
though in many cases money order 
offices had recently been established in 
the rural districts, he was unable to dis- 
cover that a postmaster or postmistress, 
or any other official connected with the 
Post Office, had, in consequence, been 
dismissed. He hoped, therefore, that as 
no hardship had arisen in the past, none 
would occur in the future. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL NOTES. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether the Post 
Office pays to strangers, on demand, 
postal notes presented by them; whe- 
ther, in such cases, any, and, if so, what 
steps are taken to identify the holder; 
and, whether, as a matter of fact, and 
in the absence of any suspicious circum- 
stances, such notes are, if in order, paid 
at once on demand ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, when a postal 
order is presented to a postmaster for 
payment the regulations prescribe that 
he shall examine it carefully to satisfy 
himself that it is a genuine document, 
that he shall see that it has been made 
payable at his office, that the payee’s 
name has been inserted in the body of 
the order, and that the persor present- 
ing it signs his name, whether he is the 
payee or not, in his presence. Should 
the postmaster be satisfied on all these 
points he cashes the order at once. 
Should he not, he suspends payment to 
make inquiry. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ COMMUNICA- 
TION—THE CORD SYSTEM. 


Mr. ARMITAGE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether it is 


Mr. Harcourt 
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true that the ‘“‘cord system” of com- 
munication between Railway passengers 
and Railway servants has been con- 
demned as ineffective ; and, whether the 
Board have taken, or intend to take, any, 
and what, steps for the protection of 
Railway passengers in this matter ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: It is true, 
Sir, that some years ago the Board of 
Trade withdrew their approval of the 
“cord system’? of communication on 
railways, because they considered it in- 
effective. It appears that the 22nd sec. 
tion of the Railways Regulation Act, 
1868, is the section under which the 
Board of Trade acts; but it gives no 
powerto the Board to initiate any system 
of communication, but only to approve 
or disapprove those that are submitted 
to it. I may add, however, that any 
Railway Company making default’ in 
regard to the section of the Act men- 
tioned is liable to a fine of £10 in the 
case of each default. 


SOUTH AFRICA—CONVEYANCE OF 
TELEGRAMS. 

Sm HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, What payments 
have been made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to steam packet owners for 
landing telegrams from Natal or the 
Cape Colony at St. Vincent since the 
breaking out of the Zulu War? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, payments amounting to £2,750 have 
been made to steampacket owners for 
calling at St. Vincent in order to ex- 
pedite telegrams either to or from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—WORK- 
ING-CLASS LECTURES. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to complaint recently 
made against the Education Department 
as to a reduction in the facilities hitherto 
afforded in Jermyn Street and South 
Kensington for the working classes at- 
tending the lectures there on chemistry, 
natural history, and mineralogy ; and, 
whether he is prepared to provide such 
facilities as will enable as many of the 
public as wish to attend adequate oppor- 
tunities for doing so? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Sir, the attention 
of the Education Department had not 
been called to the subject of the hon. 
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Member’s Question till a letter appeared 
in Zhe Times last week. The course of 
lectures specially referred to in that 
letter will be delivered at Jermyn Street 
as usual. We have no intention what- 
ever to reduce the facilities hitherto 
afforded for the attendance of the work- 
ing classes at lectures on scientific sub- 
jects; but in some cases where the appa- 
ratus by which the lectures are illus- 
trated is delicate or difficult of transport 
it may be necessary that the lectures 
should continue, as during some years 
past, to be given at South Kensington, 
where the use of the large theatre will 
enable accommodation to be supplied 
for as large an audience as in Jermyn 
Street. 


ARMY—TIPPERARY BARRACKS. 


Mr. A. MOORE asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is intended 
to carry out the original plans adopted 
by the War Office for the new barracks 
at Tipperary; and, if ‘so, whether, to 
meet the existing dearth of employment, 
he would set such works on at once? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 


the hon. Member, I have to state that’ 


it is not intended to add to the existing 
barrack accommodation at Tipperary, 
which is sufficient for the requirements 
of the Service. 


STATE OF IRELAND—SPEECH OF MR. 
PARNELL AT CLARA. 


Mr. FINIGAN: Sir, before the hon. 
and learned Member for Beaumaris 
(Mr. Morgan Lloyd) asks the Question 
which stands in his name I rise to a 
point of Order. I wish to ask whether 
it is in accordance with the procedure of 
this House that the Attorney General 
should decide a point of law? This 
point of law is involved in the second 
part of the Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I see no ground 
for interposing between the hon. and 
learned Member and the House. If he 
desires to put his Question to the At- 
torney General, the Attorney General 
will make his answer on his own re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, if his 
attention has been called to a speech 
which appeared in the ‘ Times,” 
“Standard,” and other newspapers this 
morning, alleged to have been delivered 
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in Ireland yesterday by the honourable 
Member for Cork City, containing the 
following passage : 

‘*T do not myself think that the evictions will 
be very numerous, but a practical piece of advice 
that I might give you would be this, that where 
the landlords persist in evicting any tenant, the 
tenant should call his neighbours in a few days 
before the eviction and plough up all the 
ground, and leave it with him in that condi- 
tion. They will then not be able to turn cattle 
on the land to graze;”’ 


And, whether such advice is not an in- 
citement to the commission of a malicious 
injury to property and an offence against 
the Criminal Law of Ireland ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) : Sir, in reply to 
the Question of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Beaumaris (Mr. 
Morgan Lioyd), I have to say that the 
only report of the speech in question 
which I have as yet seen is that given 
in some of yesterday’s papers. I beg, 
however, to assure my hon. and learned 
Friend that the matter to which he 
refers is receiving and shall receive very 
careful consideration. 


STATE OF IRELAND—EVICTIONS. 


Mr. W. CORBET asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If his attention 
has been called to the following state- 
ment printed in the ‘St. James’s Ga- 
zette’’ and other London papers of 
Saturday the 19th instant: 

‘Several evictions took place yesterday on 
the estate of Mr. McGeough, J.P. near New- 
townhamilton, county Armagh. The sheriff 
was attended by his bailiffs, and the decrees 
were cnforced under the protection of fifty 
policemen. Many painful scenes were wit- 
nessed ; children and aged persons, some of the 
latter being in very delicate health, were cast 
out on the road side. The peasantry gathered 
in large numbers; some of the women threw 
stones at the bailiffs, and invoked curses on the 
landlord: but the police behaved with forbear- 
ance and kindness, supplying with money the 
most destitute of those who were evicted ;”’ 
whether, in order to prevent the oc- 
currence of such scenes, he will at once 
introduce his promised Land Bill as a 
measure of urgency, and use all the 
power vested in him by Mr. Speaker’s 
New Rules to pass it into Law; and, if 
not, whether he will, when the Bill for 
the Protection of Person and Property 
in Ireland comes up for Report, intro- 
duce a Clause into it to stay evictions 
while it remains in force, should it be- 
come Law, with a view to the protection 
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of the lives of Her Majesty’s poorer 
subjects in Ireland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in regard to | 
the first part of the Question, I have 
been informed by my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland of the 
general purport of this statement. I do 
not imagine that the hon. Gentleman 
wishes to address to me any Question on 
that statement except for the purpose of 
eliciting the fact of my being cognizant 
of it. With respect to the second part 
of the Question, I have to state that I 
hope, on Thursday, to be able to be in 
a position, with reference to the pro- 
bable progress in the interval of the 
Bill now before the House, to make 
some additional statement to the House 
as to the future course of Business as 
far as it depends on the Government. 
With regard to the third part of the 
Question, as to whether we will, when 
the Bill for the Protection of Person 
and Property in Ireland comes up for 
Report, introduce a clause into it to 
stay evictions while it remains in force, 
I have to say that we do not intend 
to propose such a clause. 


Navy—Trichinosis 


SOUTH AFRICA— THE BASUTOS (NE- 
GOTIATIONS). 

Mr. CROPPER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Basutos have asked to 
be permitted to negotiate directly with 
the Representatives of Her Majesty’s 
Government instead of with the Cape 
Ministry; and, if so, whether Sir 
Hercules Robinson has been instructed 
to accede to their request ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes, Sir; that 
was the drift of the Petition to Sir 
George Strahan last month. That Pe- 
tition led to the suggestion of Sir 
Hercules Robinson, made with the ap- 
proval of his Ministers, that if the 
Basutos now in rebellion against the 
Crown shvuld place themselves unre- 
servedly in his hands, they should re- 
ceive treatment at once just and ge- 
nerous. That suggestion further led to 
the deliberations with a view to which 
the present armistice was granted. 


NAVY — TRICHINOSIS — AMERICAN 
PORK. 
Smrr JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If the Admiralty are 
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taking precautions in regard to the 


Mr. W. Corbet 
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ration of pork for the Navy in con- 
sequence of the serious outbreak of 
trichinosis in America, which has caused 
the French Government, as reported, 
to forbid the importation of American 
pork ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, of the salt 
pork used in the Navy, about a third is 
supplied by Irish curers, and two-thirds 
by Danish firms, who deliver at Deptford 
cheaper than the Irish; and, in either 
case, to substitute American pork would 
be a distinct breach of contract. Both 
Danish and Irish pork, apart from the 
fear of trichinosis, is better suited for 
Navy purposes than the American; 
so much better, that the presence of 
American pork could be detected in 
the barrels. But another and more ef- 
fective precaution is afforded by the de- 
termination of the Admiralty to deal 
only with responsible and reputable 
firms, a determination to which they, in 
all cases, take the utmost pains to adhere. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Vice President of the Council, If he has 
seen that the importation of pork from 
the United States has been prohibited 
in France, Russia, Italy, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, and Greece, in corsequence of 
the prevalence of trichinosis and the 
hopelessness of inducing the poorer 
classes to disinfect the pork and so 
prevent disease; and, whether he is 
prepared to forbid its introduction into 
Great Britain and Ireland ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, tho 
Question of the hon. Member affects 
large interests, and only appeared in the 
Paper for the first time this morning, I 
am not able to answer it as fully as I 
could wish. We have no official infor- 
mation that the Governments of the 
countries referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber have prohibited the importation of 
pork from the United States; but we 
are making inquiries, through the Fo- 
reign Office, as to this part of the Ques- 
tion. The importation of pork-bacon 
and ham into this country exceeds 
5,250,000 ewts. (nearly 20 lbs. per head 
of the entire population), and the esti- 
mated value exceeds £9,500,000. Nearly 
the whole of this comes from the United 
States, Canada, Germany, and Belgium, 
and this is exclusive of the importation 
of live swine. To cut off such an enor- 
mous supply of animal food would inflict 
great hardship on the poorer classes, and 
could not be done except upon the most 
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urgent necessity, and after the gravest 
consideration. It would not suffice to 
prohibit the American supply without 
prohibiting the importation from all 
other countries—the disease exists in 
other countries as well as America—for 
so long as any country admits American 
pork the trade is of such magnitude and 
importance that we should be sure to 
receive supplies at second hand. We 
have made inquiries of the Local Go- 
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French Government have made, or pro- 
pose to make, any reparation for the 
acts of their officers ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
| Her Majesty’s Government have been 
informed that the French officials were 
not aware that the persons ejected were 
the duly empowered agents of Mr. Levy, 
and were only present for the purpose of 





executing certain notarial formalities ; 
but took no part in the violent expul- 











vernment Board, and we find no report |sion. Her Majesty’s Government have 
of trichinosis in this country. Twoj|made no special representation to the 
years ago there was a report of an out- | French Government on the subject of 
break on board a training ship, which | the assault, and consider that it should 
has since been investigated, and the | be dealt with in connection with the 
medical authorities are satisfied that it | general question, which, as I have al- 
was not trichinosis. The Duke of Rich- | ready informed the House, has been re- 
mond and Gordon, when Lord President | ferred for the consideration of the Law 
in 1879, was asked a similar Question, | Officers of the Crown. 
and in his reply he called attention to} Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF in- 
the fact that safety was only to be found | quired, whether a Report on the subject 
in the thorough cooking of pork, whether | had been received from Her Majesty’s 
fresh or salt. And it is only reasonable | Consul General at Tunis ? 
to suppose that the practice of eating} Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes 
smoked sausages, ham, and imperfectly | Sir; Reports have been received from 
cooked pork on the Continent and in| Her Majesty’s Consul General at Tunis. 
Northern Europe, has contributed to the ; These in part confirm the statements in 
spread of this terrible disease; whereas, | the Question ; but they do not entirely 
in this country, where the importation | do so. 
has been on so large a scale, there has 
ben no aris dina, oving #2 T° |soUTIE AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
ben frothy Srapttin, eee 7 Y| (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—REIN- 
6 pete: FORCEMENTS. 


tig lets ele sae Sm HENRY TYLER asked the First 
TURE nn ere Ce Lord of the Treasury, Whether, after 
Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked | the receipt in England on the 4th De- 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign | cember of Sir George Colley’s telegram, 
Affairs, Whether, on the 12th of January | to the effect that the attitude of the 
last, Mr. Levy, a British subject, having | Boers required increased force at Pre- 
been admitted by the necessary legal | toria, any offers of reinforcements were 
formalities to possession of the property | telegraphed to him by the Home Go- 
called ‘ Enfida,” in Tunis, left in occu-|vernment before the 21st December; 
pation of the house one Salvatore | and on what date the first offers of rein- 
Schembri, a British subject, and one | forcement were made to him ? 
Ahmed Trudi, a Tunisian; whether, the; Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am glad 
next day, on the refusal of these agents |to have an opportunity of answering 
to vacate the house, they were assaulted | this Question, for I think the hon. Ba- 
and forcibly expelled therefrom by M. | ronet has put it under some misappre- 
Robin, the Chancellor of the French | hension. It is quite true that on the 4th 
Consulate General at Tunis, and one | of December Lord Kimberley received a 
Buhawela, a dragoman of the said Con- telegram from Sir George Colley to the 
sulate General; whether, apart from the | effect that the attitude of the Boers re- 
general question at issue, any represen- | quired increased force at Pretoria, and 
tation has been made by Her Majesty’s' that a portion of the 58th Regiment was 
Government to the Government of|sent into the Transvaal at that time. 
France as to this act of violence com- | But it would be quite a mistake to sup- 
mitted by French public officers against | pose that that message from Sir George 
the persons, servants, and property of Colley indicated in any degree any defi- 
British subjects; and, whether the | ciency in the aggregate force in South 
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Africa. "What happened is this. A 
portion—I think a battalion—of the 58th 
Regiment was brought from the Trans- 
vaal to Natal a short time before, a good 
deal, I believe, with reference to con- 
siderations of health and convenience; 
and it was a mere local and administra- 
tive measure. The portion of the regi- 
ment had been brought down a short 
time before, and on that occasion Sir 
George Colley thought fit to send it back 
again. That was the whole scope of his 
communication, and it had no reference 
to any increase of the force in South 
Africa at all. 

Sm HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War what was the 
actual force in the Transvaal and at 
Pretoria ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The hon. Baronet 
asks me a Question without Notice, and 
I can only answer it from memory. 
There were four regiments of the Line at 
the time in Natal and the Transvaal. 
Those four regiments had been there for 
some time. There has been no reduc- 
tion in the Line regiments, and they have 
remained there since. 


NAVY—COURT MARTIAL AT SYDNEY— 
CASE OF C. P. STAMP. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- | 


tary to the Admiralty, If he can give 
any information in regard to a court- 
martial held at Sydney, New South 
Wales, on the 20th December last, on 
board H.M.S. ‘‘ Wolverene,”’ by which 
Charles P. Stamp, engine-room artificer 
of H.M.S. ‘‘ Danez,’’ was sentenced to be 


{COMMONS} 





Negotiations. 


missal andimprisonment. That is the 
plain story from a Service point of view ; 
but circumstances have come to the 
knowledge of the Board of Admiralty 
which may lead them to mitigate the 
punishment. The man is now on his 
way home. 
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MALTA (TAXATION). 

Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under Se- 
| cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
| ther any actual reduction in the taxation 
| of Malta is contemplated, or if it is in- 
| tended to substitute other taxation for 
the duties upon imported grain which 
are now proposed to be remitted ? 





| 


| Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, no reduc- 
| tion in the total amount of taxation is 
; contemplated. If the Council determines 
|to diminish the Grain Duties, as I hope 


lit may, it will find a substitute for them. 
NAVY—PROMOTION 
RANKS. 
| Sm JOSEPH BAILEY asked the Se- 
|cretary of State for War, How many 
commissioned officers serving in the 
| Army have been promoted from the 
‘ranks, and what rank they now hold, 
| with the number in each rank ? 

| Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
|hon. Baronet, I have to state that the 
|total number of commissioned officers 
| promoted from the ranks is 329. The 
| number is made up as follows :—Licu- 
| tenant-general, non-effective, 1 ; major- 
| general, effective, 1; colonels, 3; lieu- 
| tenant-colonels, 6; majors, 7; captains, 
| 41; lieutenants, 26; second lieutenants, 


FROM THE 











imprisoned for twelve months with hard | 17. riding-masters, 33 ; quartermasters 
labour ; whether he is aware that a con-|194-—Total. 329. ; 
siderable amount of sympathy has been | : 
expressed by the inhabitants of that} 
city, on the ground that they consider | om 
the punishment excessive ; and, if he has | TIONS. 
no information, will he cause inquiries) Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under Se- 
to be made into the circumstances of the | cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
case, so that he may give information on | Whether he can now give the House 
a future day? | any assurance that the negotiations with 
Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, on the 20th} the French Government with regard to 
of September this man, who had re-| a Commercial Treaty will result in the 
turned off leave that morning, went up| reduction or abolition of import duties 
to the ship’s corporal and struck him on | on British and Irish manufactures, other 
the side of the head, and was making at | than ‘*‘ shoddy,” in the abandonment of 
him again if he had not been prevented | the bounty system, and in the abolition 
by a stoker. While the case was being | of the “‘surtaxe d’entrepot ” ? 
investigated by the senior lieutenant,; Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: As for- 
Stamp again struck the ship’s corporal| mal negotiations have not yet com- 
in the officer’s presence. He pleaded | menced, it is impossible for me to give 
“Guilty,” and was sentenced to dis-} any assurances as to their results. 


Mr. Gladstone 


FRANCE—COMMERCIAL NEGOTIA- 
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LEGISLATIVE MEASURES FOR IRE- 
LAND—THE ARMS BILL—THE LAND 
BILL. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he purposes 
making any statement of the nature and 
extent of the intended proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to 
the tenure of land in Ireland, before pro- 
ceeding with the Bill—notice of which 
stands in the Paper in the name of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland—relating to the carrying and 
possession of arms in Ireland; and, if 
the Arms Bill be forced on under the 

lea of urgency, he will move that the 

Irish Land Bill should also be declared 

a matter of urgency ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, at present I 
can only state, in reply to the Question 
of the hon. Member, that Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of ex- 
plaining the nature and extent of their 
proposals with regard to the tenure of 
land in Ireland until they are in a posi- 
tion to lay the Bill on the Table, and 
until they have a reasonable prospect— 
I hope it will be an early one—of 
proceeding with it. With regard to the 
other matter, I would refer the hon. 
Member to the statement which I have 
already made, that I hope to be able on 
Thursday to make such an explanation 
as to the views of the Government in 
respect to the course and progress of 
Business as may be for the convenience 
of the House. 


TUNIS—THE ENFIDA CASE. 

Sm H: DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Foreign Office was 
in possession of affidavits to the effect 
that the officers of the French Consul 
General at Tunis took part in the assault 
on the agents of Mr. Levy ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
have received a large number of docu- 
ments from Mr. Levy’s agents at Enfida ; 
but I cannot at present speak with cer- 
tainty on the subject. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he wished to 
appeal to the Prime Minister as to 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
not take into view the desirability of 
yoting urgency with regard to the re- 





consideration of one or two measures 
which were carried hurriedly at the end 
of last Session? He desired to inquire 
whether the Prime Minister would not 
take into consideration, under the Ur- 
gency Rules, the repeal of the Grain 
Cargoes Act—a measure which had only 
just come into operation, and which had 
produced results which nobody antici- 
pated and which nobody approved? 
[‘*Order!”] But that was not the only 
measure which 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is passing beyond the limits of a Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he did not wish 
to press the right hon. Gentleman now; 
but perhaps by Thursday he would re- 
consider this Question, as to measures 
which had been hastily passed last 
Session. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the Prime Mi- 
nister if he would inform the House 
whether there was any truth in the 
rumour that the Government did not in- 
tend to proceed with the Arms Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have already 
said that I propose on Thursday to make 
a statement with respect to the course of 
Public Business. That being so, I hope 
the hon. Member will wait till then fora 
reply to his Question. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—ogoa—— 
PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL.—[{Brx 90.] 
(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt.) 
CONSIDERATION. [FIRST NIGHT. ] 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 
Clause 1 (Power of Lord Lieutenant 
to arrest and detain). 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER rose to move 
the insertion after Clause 1 of the follow- 
ing new clause :— 


(Grant of out-door relief.) 

‘‘ The enactments contained in the third sec- 
tion of ‘The Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act, 
1880,’ as amended by the ninth section of 
‘ The Relief of Distress (Ireland) Amendment 
Act, 1880,’ shall, so far as relates to the families 
of persons for the time being detained under 
this Act, continue in force during the continu- 
ance of this Act.” 


When the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. 
Metge) brought forward the question of 


[ First Night. ] 
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out-door relief he had stated that the 
Government had no desire to do any 
injury to the families of persons who 
might be arrested. The Irish system of 
out-door relief was different from that in 
England, and made no provision for such 
families. The primd facie argument was 
more in favour of the English than the 
Irish system—not in regard to this par- 
ticular case, but in regard to prisoners 
generally. At the same time, there were 
a number of persons exceedingly averse 
to encouraging out-door relief in Ireland, 
and he did not wish to do anything that 
would generally relax the restriction upon 
it; but, without atail prejudging the ques- 
tion, he had come to the conclusion that in 
the present case the benefit of the doubt 
should be given to those to whom the 
operation of the Act might cause distress, 
especially as the head of a family might 
be detained in prison longer than any 
untried prisoner. The strongest reason 
adduced in support of the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Meath was the 
case of a small farmer, who might be 
sent to prison, while his family were 
sent to the workhouse. In that case, 
the farm would become unoccupied, and 
would lapse to the landlord. That would 
be a hard case. He did not think it was 
likely to occur; but still it was well to 
provide against it. The Amendment, as 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Meath, would not have met the case, 
because it would not have excluded from 
the usual operations of the Bill farmers 
who had a tenancy of about a quarter of 
an acre. However, in order that his 
(Mr. W. E. Forster’s) proposal migit 
not be made a precedent, he would 
merely add to the Bill one of the provi- 
sions of the Relief of Distress Act of last 
year, and make it applicable to the 
families of the persons in question. The 
3rd section of that Act gave power to 
the Local Government Board to autho- 
rize the Guardians to grant out-door 
relief in certain cases; and his intention 
was that the Local Government Board 
should issuea General Order empowering 
them to use their discretion as to the 
special cases he had mentioned. He 
therefore begged to move the insertion 
of aclause embodying the 3rd section 
of the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act. 


Clause (Grant of out-door relief,)— 
(Mr. W. £. Forster,\—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Mr, W. EE. Forster 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. HEALY said, that looking to the 
constitution of the Boards of Guardians 
in Ireland, and to the influence possessed 
by ex-officio Guardians who were magi- 
strates and landlords, he was afraid that 
they would not give out-door relief in 
these cases if it were left to their discre. 
tion. He thought it would be desirable 
to provide that the families of detained 
persons should be regarded as by right 
entitled to out-door relief. 

Mr. METGE said, that, having had 
some experience of parochial work, he 
was of opinion that the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman went quite far 
enough. The only difficulty would be 
as to the Circular or General Order of the 
Local Government Board. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER promised that 
the Circular should be issued at once 
from the passing of the Bill. 

Mr. A. MOORE believed that much 
of the crime which existed in Ireland 
was due to the hardship inflicted upon 
the families of prisoners by relief being 
refused during the incarceration of the 
head of the family. He was, however, 
glad to hear that the Irish Poor Law 
system was to be in some degree assimi- 
lated to that of England. He believed 
that the Guardians had hitherto had 
very inadequate power of giving out-door 
relief. He was much indebted to the 
Government for the clause now brought 
forward amending this anomalous state 
of things. 

Mr. SEXTON hoped that the Guar- 
dians would be empowered to grant 
relief for the whole period of the opera- 
tion of the Act, and not only for the 
period, as at present limited, of two 
months. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
not quite sure whether they could give 
relief for more than two months under 
the Acts; but if he found they could 
not, the power would be renewed, if 
necessary. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR feared that it 
would be difficult to overcome the inert- 
ness and the excessive love of economy 
that characterized the Boards of Guar- 
dians in Ireland. There could be no 
doubt that there was a strong prejudice 
amongst them against out-door relief; 


and he should be glad, therefore, if the 
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Government could see their way to assi- 
milate the Poor Law of Ireland to that 
of England. 


Motion agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Mr. T. P. O7CONNOR rose to move 
a new clause (List of persons detained to 
be submitted to Parliament), which stood 
in the name of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell). 

Mr. SPEAKER: It will not be regu- 
lar for the hon. Member for Galway to 
move this clause. The House expects 
that an hon. Member giving Notice of a 
clause should propose it to the House 
himself. He cannot depute that duty 
to another Member. I may point out, 
however, that the substance of this 
Amendment might be moved when the 
House proceeds to the consideration of 
the Bill. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA rose to a 
point of Order. He wanted to know 
whether it would not be competent for 
him, or any Member of the House, to 
move on his own behalf any clause which 
was printed on the Paper ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that no clause can be re- 
ceived on the consideration of a Bill 
without Notice. 

Mr. CALLAN, in moving the follow- 
ing new clause :— 

(Warrant to issue only on sworn information.) 

‘‘No warrant of the Lord Lieutenant under 
this Act shall be issued until the grounds for 
suspecting the person against whom it is directed 
shall be set forth in an information to be sworn, 
and kept in such manner as the Lord Lieutenant 
shall direct, and which information shall be laid 
upon the Table of the House, if so ordered by 
Parliament on the Motion of any Member,” 


said, that his object simply was that some 
record should be kept of the grounds 
upon which the warrant had been issued 
and a person arrested. If some one of 
his hon. Friends near him should here- 
after become a Minister of the Crown, 
it might be alleged that he had been 
arrested under the Act for some treason- 
able crime, and he wished that there 
should be a record available to disprove 
that. A gentleman, who was afterwards 
a Member of the House, was arrested in 
1848, not under the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act, but, fortunately for him, 
upon a specific charge, and detained in 
prison. He afterwards went to Australia, 
and there became Prime Minister,and was 





honoured with knighthood by Her Ma- 
jesty. Hemeant Sir CharlesGavan Duffy. 
If that gentleman had been arrested un- 
der the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, it might be alleged that he had 
been guilty of some dark crime. Some 
Members of that House, also, who might 
be arrested under that Act, might emi- 
grate to foreign lands, and become dis- 
tinguished Members of Colonial Legisla- 
tures. They ought to be able to show 
that there was no real stigma on their 
characters. What he desired was, to 
secure that there should in all cases be 
a tangible ground for an arrest. He 
desired that persons should not be ar- 
rested merely upon a private and irre- 
sponsible communication made by the 
Constabulary, or a resident magistrate 
to the Chief Secretary. Even for the 
protection of the right hon. Gentleman, 
it was desirable that if his conduct was 
hereafter impugned, he should be able 
to show the grounds on which he had 
acted. He could not see, if a magistrate 
or the police had good grounds for their 
suspicion, that they could have any ob- 
jection to embodying the grounds of 
that suspicion on sworn information. It 
might not immediately be produced; but 
it would be available for production if 
the House should hereafter order. If 
they .were not prepared to do so, then 
on the commonest principles of justice 
the person against whom their suspicions 
were directed should not be deprived of 
his liberty. As no prosecution for a crime 
was now allowed to be instituted except 
on sworn information, so the Irish Exe- 
cutive should not be allowed to exercise 
the extraordinary powers which it was 
now proposed to commit to them unless 
they had before them the sworn infor- 
mation of persons who were ready to 
affirm on their oaths that they had rea- 
sonable grounds for their suspicions. 


New Clause (Warrant to issue only 
on sworn information,)—( Jr. Cailan,) 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that there 
was a Notice on the Paper of a Motion 
on this subject which he believed had 
been withdrawn. But, at all events, 
the principle of having to act upon 
sworn information had been thoroughly 


| First Night. | 
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debated, and by a large majority it was 
resolved to adhere to the provision that 
persons could be arrested upon reason- 
able suspicion. He could not accept 
the Amendment, as its adoption would 
tend to defeat the object of the Bill. 

Mr. LEAMY urged that, in the 
Amendment referred to by the Chief 
Secretary, information would have been 
made public, and in that case the ob- 
jection of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be easily understood. In the 
Motion before the Committee the hon. 
Member for Louth merely asked that the 
information should be kept in such a 
manner as the Lord Lieutenant might 
direct, and should be laid on the Table 
of the House only by order of Parlia- 
ment. The information, therefore, would 
remain with the Lord Lieutenant; and 
no one would know anything about it 
unless Parliament directed its publi- 
cation. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY hoped the 
Chief Secretary would accede to this 
Amendment ; and he would put it to him 
whether they should not preserve in 
some manner the information which led 
to a man’s arrest, so that afterwards he 
might have an opportunity, if he thought 
he wasaggrieved, of learning the grounds 
of his arrest. If the Chief Secretary 
decided not to accept the Amendment 
in its present form, he might, at least, 
give some assurance that there should 
be some sworn information which would 
prove a sort of record in the event of 
the case being afterwards investigated. 

Mr. SEXTON pointed out that the 
Amendment differed materially from the 
Amendment alluded to by the Chief 
Secretary. The Government believed 
that the publication of the information 
would be attended with very great in- 
convenience, and, no doubt, it would 
be; but all that the present Amendment 
sought was that the information should 
be secretly taken and kept by the Go- 
vernment. He failed to see how any 
danger could accrue to any individual 
giving information by adopting this 
course, or on what ground the Govern- 
ment could refuse to take information 
on oath. Again, it was not proposed 
that the information sbould be made 
public except by a vote of Parliament ; 
and surely the right hon. Gentleman 
did not think the House should be de- 
prived of the opportunity of getting in- 
formation should it think it necessary 


Mr. W. E. Forster 
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to do so. A person detained under this 
Act should have an opportunity of 
clearing his character against vague 
imputations cast upon it; and, there- 
fore, he would strongly appeal to the 
Chief Secretary, who did not seem to 
have considered the difference between 
this Amendment and the one already 
rejected by the Committee, to accede to 
the request of the hon. Member for 
Louth. If the Bill remained as it 
stood, any man imprisoned under it 
would besubjected to vague and, perhaps, 
ruinous imputations of having committed 
a heinous offence. For this reason the 
Government ought to preserve a sworn 
record which, without involving anyone 
in danger, would enable the suspected 
person to clear his character at a future 
eriod. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped some 
assurance would be given that no war- 
rant should issue until information 
of the grounds, sworn or otherwise, had 
been filed in Dublin Castle. There 
ought to be something in the nature of 
a procés verbal, which would enable a 
man who was really innocent to clear 
away the imputation resting on his 
character. 

Mr. HEALY thought the reply of the 
Chief Secretary was exactly the same as 
the one which a few nights ago he made 
to another Amendment quite different 
from the one in question. He would 
remind the House that imprisonments 
under this Bill would be very different 
from the imprisonments which had taken 
place in Ireland for Fenianism. The 
Fenians had been regarded as heroes 
and martyrs, whilst persons charged on 
suspicion with some such offence as an 
incendiary fire or maiming cattle would 
be liable, perhaps, to be disgraced. Per- 
sons ought not to be disgraced for life 
under vague charges with no chance of 
clearance as to the nature of the offence. 

Mr. FINIGAN pointed out that the 
terms of the clause did not propose to 
render it necessary that the sworn infor- 
mation should be made public. What 
was intended was that the information 
should be kept as a State record by the 
Lord Lieutenant. It would be but fair, 
he contended, that the House should 
have an opportunity of reviewing the 
circumstances in cases where a warrant 
might be issued, not upon information 
grounded on reasonable suspicion, but 
upon information prompted by malice or 
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vindictiveness. If this Amendment was 
adopted, it -would contribute to the paci- 
fication of Ireland and the prevention of 
crime; some slight element of justice 
would also be imparted into the Bill, 
and this would be a better precedent for 
future statesmen to act upon than was 
the Bill in its present harshness. 

Mr. BARRY observed, that the infor- 
mation could only be made public by a 
vote in the House, and it was simply an 
act of common justice that some record 
for reference should be kept of the rea- 
sons for arrests at Dublin Castle. He 
hoped the clause might be agreed to, as 
it would give innocent persons, if any 
were arrested, or persons arrested for 
some trivial offence, the means of re- 
moving the stigma under which they 
must otherwise remain in consequence 
of their incarceration. 

Mr. DALY thought the Government 
would benefit themselves by accepting 
the Amendment, for it would show that 
a reasonable ground existed for the 
arrest of the person suspected. As far 
as he could see, there was no valid rea- 
son whatever for refusing the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 41; 
Noes 817: Majority 276.—(Div. List, 
No. 71.) 


Mr. LEAMY proposed the insertion 
of the following Clause :— 

(Any person detained under this Act, if defen- 
dant in action of ejectment, may appear in 
court.) 

“ Every defendant in an action of ejectment 
commenced either before or after the passing of 
this Act, who may be imprisoned under this 
Act shall be allowed to appear in person in 
court during the hearing of the said action.” 


He hoped the Chief Secret4ry would see 
his way to accept the Amendment. He 
need scarcely point out to him that in 
every action of ejectment, especially 
where the defendant was entitled to 
claim compensation for disturbance, the 
defendant was nearly always an im- 
portant and necessary witness. In fact, 
in many cases, the tenant had to 
prove certain improvements for which 
he would be entitled to receive compen- 
sation ; and if, under these circumstances, 
an action of this kind were allowed to 
proceed in the absence of the defendant, 
very serious prejudice and harm would 
be done to the defendant. He was very 


VOL. OCLYIIL. [rep senrtzs.] 





much afraid that the extensive powers 
given to the Lord Lieutenant would not 
enable him to permit a person to appear 
in Court unless a special clause were in- 
troduced into the Act empowering him 
to do so. 


Another Clause (Any person detained 
under this Act, if defendant in action of 
ejectment, may appear in Court, )—( Hr. 
Leamy,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) was afraid he 
could not assent to the clause. It was 
no doubt inconvenient that the defendant 
in an action for ejectment should be de- 
tained in prison; but he saw no rea- 
son for making the distinction which 
this Amendment would establish be- 
tween persons detained under the Bill 
and other prisoners. Moreover, such a 
clause was not necessary, as in every 
case where the attendance of a person 
imprisoned under this Bill might be 
necessary in Court, and not merely in 
cases of ejectment, the only thing re-, 
quisite would be to apply to the Lord 
Lieutenant for his consent to an applica- 
tion to the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
that Court would order the attendance 
of the defendants at the hearing of any 
action. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked whe- 
ther he was to understand from what the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said that the permission asked for would 
be granted as a matter of course, if a 
writ were issued by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s explanation 
would lead the House to believe that a 
writ could be issued by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for the appearance of 
the prisoner. He thought that the pro- 
posed clause, like the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland’s explanation, was 
rather clumsily drawn. The House 
could not pass the Amendment in 
the exact phraseology in which it was 
drawn; but it could relegate to the 
Queen’s Bench the power to deter- 
mine whether or not a witness was 
essential in an action, and he suggested 
that the proposed clause should read— 
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‘“‘ That notwithstanding the provisions of this 

Act, or provided always that on the Court of 
Queen’s Bench being satisfied that the defen- 
dant in an action of ejectment is a necessary 
and essential witness in the case then pending, 
the Court should be at liberty to issue a writ in 
such case.”’ 
That would meet all that they asked for, 
and would take out of the hands of the 
Irish Executive the power of injuring a 
poor man who might be very objection- 
able to them; but still ought not to be 
deprived of the rights given to him by 
the Constitution. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, what he 
had endeavoured to explain was that 
the person who wished to be produced in 
Court as his own witness must get the 
consent of the Lord Lieutenant to apply 
for a writ; and this, in all proper cases, 
would be so obtained, as a matter of 
course. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY thought 
the Amendment was so reasonable that 
the House could not, for very shame, 
refuse to accept it. Many of them knew 
that an ejectment against an Irish farmer 
involved absolute ruin, and to refuse a 
man who might be arrested innocently 
the liberty of appearing in Court to 
state the reason why he should not be 
ejected from his holding appeared to be 
inflicting a double injury on an innocent 
man. If this Amendment were rejected, 
he should feel that the Government were 
determined to carry to the utmost ex- 
treme the arbitrary authority conferred 
by the Bill. He earnestly hoped the 
Government would re-consider their de- 
termination, as it appeared to him to be 
very unfair. 

Tue O’ DONOGHUE said, there could 
be no doubt that this was a vital Amend- 
ment ; and he was of opinion that, unless 
the Government acceded to it, great in- 
justice and irreparable injury might be 
inflicted on large numbers of persons in 
Ireland. They might assume that per- 
sons in custody would receive informa- 
tion that these proceedings had been 
taken against them ; but what he wished 
to point out to the Government was that 
the person against whom the ejectment 
might be brought might be a very poor 
person, without the means of taking the 
necessary proceedings to enable him to 
appear in Court. He respectfully urged 
on the Government to take this into con- 
sideration, and to provide that poverty 
should be no impediment to the tenant 
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in custody being enabled to assert his 
right. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) said, 
the case had been put entirely on a false 
issue. The terms of the clause were to 
the effect that a person who was im- 
prisoned should be allowed to appear as 
a witness in person in Court during 
the hearing of the action. That was 
exactly his position at present. If any 
person who was in custody under any 
circumstances were required as a wit- 
ness, the ordinary course was to satisfy 
the Court of Queen’s Bench that he was 
a necessary witness; and then he was 
brought up, as a matter of course, under 
a writ issued by that Court for the pur- 
pose. The only thing the Act did was 
to prevent an application being made to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench with that 
object before the consent of the Lord 
Lieutenant had been obtained. If a 
certain witness was necessary, the appli- 
cation would be made in the ordinary 
way—first to the Lord Lieutenant for 
his consent, and then, that consent being 
obtained, to the Queen’s Bench Division 
for the usual writ; and the witness 
would be brought up as a matter of 
course. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE: Would his com- 
ing up entail any expense? 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : 
Under this Act he would be brought up 
in the custody of the gaoler and at the 
expense of the prison authorities, not at 
his own expense ; therefore most ample 
justice was done. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, they 
were aware that a writ would bring a 
man out of any prison in the land; but 
what his hon. Friend aimed at was this 
—that the unfortunate prisoner would, 
unless the Amendment were agreed to, 
have to take an additional legal step, 
which meant additional expense. He 
argued that the Amendment was drawn 
in a way that was open to the objections 
urged against it; and he would suggest 
that some clause be inserted in the Bill 
empowering the issue of a writ in the 
case of ejectments. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he thought it would be much better to 
leave that to the Executive. It would 
be impossible to frame a clause now 
such as the hon, and learned Member 
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suggested. The course he (the Solicitor 
General for Ireland) thought the Lord 
Lieutenant would be advised to take 
upon application being made to him 
was to direct his Law Adviser to be in- 
structed to apply for a writ of Habeas 
Corpus if he considered it necessary. 

Mr. LEAMY: Does the hon. and 
learned Gentleman give that assur- 
ance ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) : 
Certainly. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN moved the 
insertion of the following new Clause :— 

“No person discharged from detention under 
this Act shall be so discharged at a greater dis- 
tance than five miles from the place whereat he 
was first arrested under the Act, unless he shall 
himself prefer to be discharged at a place nearer 
to the prison wherein he was last detained.” 
The object of the clause was to prevent 
persons being discharged at such a dis- 
tance from their homes that it made it a 
matter of great difficulty for them to get 
to their homes. It would be a gross in- 
justice, for instance, to dicharge a person 
arrested in Sligo, or in any other part of 
the West of Ireland, in the streets of 
Dublin, after being liberated from 
Mountjoy Prison, without giving him 
the means of travelling home. 

Clause (Discharge of Prisoner),—( Jr. 
A. M. Sullivan),—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. SEXTON supported the Amend- 
ment, on the ground that it would be 
adding inhumanity to the punishment 
inflicted by the Bill not to give prisoners 
an opportunity of returning home with- 
out very great inconvenience. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law), while partly 
concurring with hon. Members oppo- 
site, called attention to the fact that 
the hardship, which might in certain 
cases be very great, was met by the 
Prisons Act, which provided that per- 
sons discharged, should receive each a 
sum not exceeding £2 to pay the ex- 
penses of their journey home. That 
grant of money, however, was permis- 
sive, and not invariable, 


Mr. DALY objected to the Governor 
of any prison having it in his power to 
say whether aid should be given or not. 
He thought it would be far better, if a 
person were assured he would have a 
certain sum, to take him to his home. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought that 
was a matter which might well be left 
to the Prisons Board. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he quite 
saw the point, and felt it would be ad- 
visable that persons should receive 12z., 
15s., or £1, as the case might be, to take 
them to their homes; but in the case of 
persons arrested on suspicion it should 
be made compulsory, and not permissive. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, taking 
the proposed clause in that light, he saw 
no objection to it, and would accept it— 
the clause to be introduced after sub- 
section 4 of Clause 1. 


Question put, and agrecd to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that, in 


accordance with the arrangement that 
was come to in Committee, he begged 
to move an Amendment fixing Septem- 
ber 30, 1880, as the day on which the 
Act should come into operation. The 
point having already been discussed at 
some length, he would not now repeat 
his arguments. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 6, to leave out the words 
‘either before or after the passing of this 
Act,” in order to insert the words “ at any time 
since tke thirtieth day of September, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty.”,—(Mr. William 
Edward Forster.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘at any time since the thirtieth day of 
September one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. P. OCONNOR said, that 
not a single concession to mitigate the 
severity of the Bill or its retrospec- 
tive action had been~ made by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Every Amend- 
ment with that object, whether coming 
from the Liberal or Conservative side of 
the House, had been met with the same 
relentless hostility. The responsibility 
for the Bill rested, therefore, with the 
right hon. Gentleman alone. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had shown the 
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Liberal Members, he would have gained 
for the Bill a certain amount of support 
from Members on both sides. The right 
hon. Gentleman now proposed to limit 
the retrospective action of the Bill to 
the 30th of September, 1880; but he 
might as well have gone back to 1848. 
The Government intended to make the 
measure so sweeping as to catch within 
its net every act done and word spoken 
during the Land League agitation. 
When the Chief Secretary rejected the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Stansfeld), who for years sat side 
by side with him on the Treasury Bench 
and in Opposition, he would not be likely 
to pay any particular attention to pro- 
posals coming from those Benches. The 
right hon. Gentleman might as well be 
brought face to face with his own con- 
science at once. The right hon. Gentle- 
man might say he only wanted to get 
at a certain number of “ dissolute ruf- 
fians;” but he might as well take off 
the mask and tell the House that he 
meant to use the Bill to the utmost, and 
for the next 18 months to establish a 
reign of terror over the Irish people. 
He had now got beyond the first stage 
of the Bill, when he thought it neces- 
sary to give those melodramatic pictures 
of the condition of Ireland, which bore 
the same relation to the state of things 
actually existing as a drama at one of 
the transpontine theatres to the realities 
of life. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that he did not mean to confine 
the operation of the Bill to the future, 
he distinctly declared that he intended 
to make the measure not preventive, but 
punative and vindictive. [‘‘Oh!’’] Hon. 
Gentlemen might cry ‘‘Oh!”’ or laugh, 
as the Treasury Bench might direct 
them; but the fact remained that the 
Bill was necessarily punative and vin- 
dictive. He did not believe it was of any 
use for him to say more; but he felt it 
his duty to denounce the infamous, the 
criminal, and the unprecedented cruelty 
of the Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON wished to give a brief 
example of what might happen if the 
retrospective action of the Bill were car- 
ried back as far as the end of last Sep- 
tember. The editor of Zhe Sligo Champion 
had been brought before the magistrates 
under the Whiteboy Act, because a para- 
graph appeared in his paper recom- 
mending that a person should give up a 
farm from which another had been 
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evicted, and it was attempted to show 
that that was an act of intimidation. 
The Crown Prosecutor brought the charge 
at the instance of the Attorney General 
for Ireland; but not only the mayor of 
the town and five unpaid magistrates, 
but the resident magistrate himself 
laughed the law of the Crown Prosecutor 
out of court. If this Bill were made to 
go so far back as last September it 
would be in the power of the right 
hon. Gentleman to console himself for 
the defeats he had experienced at the 
hands of the magistrates. The right 
hon. Gentleman had himself admitted 
that there had been a rapid decrease of 
crime in Ireland; in face, therefore, of 
the diminution of agrarian outrage his 
retention of the retrospective character 
of the Bill proved it to be vindictive. 
He appealed to the Government to let 
the Act run from the date of its intro- 
duction, or from the 6th of January, 
when the people of Ireland were in- 
formed by the Queen’s Speech that it 
would be brought forward. Such a 
course would be candid and consistent, 
and would save the Bill from appearing 
to be vindictive. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
he trusted the hon. Member who had 
just sat down was generally more accu- 
rate in his facts than those with which 
he had favoured the House on this occa- 
sion. He had been good enough to 
charge him himself with colluding with 
another Law Officer to bring about a pro- 
secution which he knew to be unfounded. 
It was quite enough in that House to 
state that charge to vindicate himself. 

Mr. DALY said, he did not think 
there was much good in addressing the 
House on this subject, as, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition the Government had 
received on certain points even from 
their own supporters, they had not 
altered the Bill in any one important 
point. He, however, still protested 
against the retrospective character of 
the Bill. It had also a longer prospec- 
tive duration than any previous Coercion 
Bill. It was intended to last two years, 
being antedated from the end of Sep- 
tember, 1880, and extending to Septem- 
ber 31, 1882. The retrospective pro- 
visions of the Bill rendered it an engine 
of vindictive punishment. Crime in 
Ireland had greatly diminished; and he 
appealed to the Chief Secretary to accede 
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to the wishes of hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on those Benches, 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. Member was not speaking to the 
Amendment, which related to the dura- 
tion of the Bill. 

Mr. DALY said, a law could only be 
successfully administered when the people 
recognized its justice. The fact that, in 
addition to its stringency, it was retro- 
spective conveyed the impression to the 
minds of the people that it was not a 
measure for the deterrence of crime, but 
for punishment for past deeds. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN thought the 
Government were bound, in acknowledg- 
ment of the improved condition of Ire- 
land, to abandon the retrospective por- 
tion of the Bill, more especially as they 
were themselves largely responsible for 
its previously disturbed state, by their 
neglecting to put in force the ordinary 
law of the land. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped the 
Government would forego the retrospec- 
tive action of the Bill, which, as this 
clause stood, would only apply to the 
crimes of treason and treason-felony. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON was of opinion 
that the Bill laid down a very dangerous 
principle—namely, that persons could 
be punished for offences committed be- 
fore the existence of the Act. He did 
not object to the Bill solely in the in- 
terest of the people arrested, but in the 
interest of the great body of the people. 
They were often finding out that certain 
persons had been acting unjustly; and 
it was quite possible that during the next 
two or three days they might find out that 
a great many landlords in Ireland had 
been receiving rents very unjustly. If 
they carried the Amendment of the Chief 
Secretary they would be breaking through 
the good old maxim of English rule, that 
‘“‘Bygones should be bygones.” The 
precedent they were attempting to create 
might be fraught with great danger— 
in fact, it might be said that even Mem- 
bers of the House were not safe from such 
dangers as that involved in the present 
legislation. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
words ‘‘ prescribed district” referred to 
a district prescribed at the time when 
the offence was committed. The Go- 
vernment for a long time appeared to 
have been unaware of the character of 
their own Bill. They had overlooked 
this point, and they only contemplated 








that they would have legal power under 
this Bill, when it became law, to arrest 
a man in a district which they proposed 
hereafter to prescribe for an act which 
was committed before that district was 
prescribed. He was sorry his hon. 
Friend had pointed out this blot on the 
Bill. He should have been very glad 
to see the Bill become law with the clause 
as it originally stood in it. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
rose to Order. Was it proper for a 
Member of the Irish Party to propose to 
bring in another penal clause ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was very sorry the hon. Member mis- 
understood his remark. He proposed 
to amend the Bill in this way—to leave 
out the words, ‘30th day of Septem- 
ber, 1880,” and insert, ‘‘ 3lst January, 
1881.” 


Amendment proposed to said proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out the words “thirtieth day of 
September one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty,’’ in order to insert the words ‘thirty- 
first day of January one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-one.’ — (Mr. Arthur O'’ Con- 
nor,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘thirtieth day of September one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty,’ stand part 
of the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. LEAMY remarked that until 
after the Bill passed there was no such 
thing as a prescribed district. He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would agree 
to the compromise proposed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Gaiway. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, some 
hon. Members seemed to suppose that it 
was the intention of the Government, in 
dealing with the retrospective portion of 
the Bill, to make it possible that it 
should only apply to treason and treason- 
felony, and not to agrarian offences ; 
but that was not the intention of the 
measure, and he should propose, later, 
some lines dealing with the latter class 
of offences. With regard to the Amend- 
ment for the 3lst of January, hon. 
Members must really not suppose that 
he was not paying attention to their 
arguments if be did not stay in the 
House to reply to them, because the 
question had been thoroughly debated. 
Certain hon. Gentlemen seemed inclined 
to throw the entire responsibility for 
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this Bill on his shoulders; but.the fact 
was it had been very carefully considered 
by his Colleagues, not only in general 
principle, but in detail ; and, also, which 
was of very great importance, it had 
been assented to by a very large ma- 
jority of the House after a long discus- 
sion of this very particular matter. 
Again, the argument had been brought 
forward that they had turned this Bill 
into a vindictive instead of a preventive 
proposal by making it retrospective. 
They sought also power of arrest, on 
reasonable suspicion, of those they be- 
lieved to have done certain acts in past 
time. Why did they do that? Because 
it gave them the power to arrest 
those people, and prevent them com- 
mitting similar acts again. He again 
apologized to the House for re-asserting 
what had been so much dwelt upon. In 
his speech the senior Member for Cork 
(Mr. Daly) said a good many of the men 
who had committed offences had gone. 
They would not have gone if the Bill 
had not been retrospective; and if the 
Committee of the House were to change 
its mind and not make the Bill retro- 
spective, he very much doubted whether 
these gentlemen would not come back 
again. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked whether a person could bearrested, 
under this measure, for a crime com- 
mitted in a district subsequently pre- 
scribed, and at a time when the power 
to prescribe districts was not in exist- 
ence ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): That matter has been 
discussed. I have not the least doubt 
myself that under the power conferred 
by this Bill a person may be arrested, 
if a district has been prescribed, for a 
crime committed before the district was 
prescribed. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 164; Noes 
41: Majority 123.—(Div. List, No. 72.) 

Words tnserted. 


Mr. PARNELL, who had given 
Notice of an Amendment to leave out, 
in line 8, the words ‘“‘treason-felony or 
treasonable practices,” said, he would 
only move the first portion of his Amend- 
ment—to leave out ‘‘ treason-felony.” 
In explanation on the course he pro- 
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ment into two portions, he said he 
thought it probable that many hon, 
Members of the House might be pre- 
pared to support one portion who might 
not support the other. He had read 
with some interest the debate which 
took place on this question during the 
passage of the Bill through Committee. 
He had not yet been able to understand 
why the Government had included these 
words ‘‘treason-felony”’ in the Bill. He 
did not think that the Fenian conspiracy 
was at all more active at the present 
moment than it had been at any time 
during the last eight or nine years; and 
he was disposed to believe that the Go- 
vernment were acting under the in- 
fluence of some panic originated by some 
false or erroneous information. There 
were, he was aware, a great number of 
reports and rumours of various kinds 
flying about with regard to the inten- 
tions of the Fenian Brotherhood in 
America, and also in Ireland. He had 
been told that the Government had re- 
ceived information as to an intended 
movement by the Fenians in Ireland or 
in this country; but, knowing as he did 
something of what was going on in 
England and Ireland among his fellow- 
countrymen, and of their feelings and 
sentiments, he was utterly at a loss to 
understand the reason why panic should 
have taken possession of the Govern- 
ment. He did not wish to say that the 
Fenian Brotherhood were opposed to 
the Land League movement. It was 
true that a section of them had openly, 
and in the public prints, expressed dis- 
approval of the Land League movement, 
on the ground that it was a movement 
of a social character, calculated to draw 
the people away from their object of 
national independence, and to set up the 
idea that they were to become possessors 
of their own farms, instead of building 
up a nation in Ireland, which had been 
the object of the Fenian Association. 
But it was also true that individual 
members of that Association in America 
had given the Land League a full and 
independent support, not as a revolu- 
tionary movement, not because they 
supposed that the Land League at any 
time intended to resort to violent or re- 
volutionary methods to attain its end, 
but because they looked upon land- 
lordism as the chief English garrison in 
Ireland—as one of the pillars of English 
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they thought that, when the exceptional 
privileges and unjust rights of that class 
were taken away, one of the chief ob- 
stacles to attaining the separation of 
Ireland from England would be re- 
moved; but to say that the Fenians 
were active in Ireland, America, or 
England in support of a purely separa- 
tive movement was to say that of which 
none of the evidence before them afforded 
them the slightest tangible ground what- 
ever. On the contrary, he knew that 
many leaders of that Association had 
complained that the Land League move- 
ment was diverting funds, which would 
have been received for revolutionary 
purposes, into the coffers of the Land 
League. He supposed that at no time 
was the Fenian Association less active 
in Ireland than it was at the present 
moment. It had always been so; when- 
ever the minds of the people were 
diverted by a Constitutional movement 
and agitation they lost that desire to 
participate in secret organizations, to 
which the Irish people had been driven 
from time to time, in default of other 
outlets for their opinions. The Bill as 
it stood would empower the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to put into prison any person 
suspected of ‘high treason, treason- 
felony, or treasonable practices.” He 
could only account for the introduction 
of those words by the supposition that 
the Chief Secretary desired to arrest 
men who had obviously committed no 
offence against the law of the land. 
Treason-felony was an occult offence, 
committed secretly in a secret organiza- 
tion, and of late it had not consisted of 
overt acts; and therefore it occurred to 
the Government to obtain power that, if 
there was any individual that they had 
a particular objection to, this power of 
arresting on reasonable suspicion of 
treason-felony would afford them a short 
cut for effecting their purpose. The 
late Government had to deal with the 
Fenian agitation; but they did not sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act for the 
purpose of dealing with anything but a 
state of actual rebellion in the country ; 
but there was no state of actual rebellion 
now. Never were the minds of the Irish 
people further removed from any desire 
to resort to violence against the estab- 
lished Government of the country, and 
he believed that this frame of mind ex- 
tended not only to the Irish people in 
Treland, but also in this country, and to 
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the far more numerous, greater, and 
better nation that existed in the United 
States of America. He thought they 
were entitled to ask for some better rea- 
son for the retention of these words 
than the panic about Fenians got up 
during the last few days. Garrisons 
had been doubled, the rifles of Volun- 
teers had been deprived of their locks, 
and immense precautions taken for the 
purpose of guarding against a Fenian 
attack in this country. The only reason 
for this panic was that a tin can contain- 
ing dynamite was exploded at Salford ; 
but the circumstances pointed to it being 
meant as a practical joke. He imagined 
that a Fenian conspiracy would not sup- 
pose that they could blow up the British 
Empire by means of a can of dynamite, 
or make war against the Government 
with a few pounds of gunpowder ; but 
that was the only excuse for this panic. 
They had also been told, in the awe-in- 
spiring tones of the Home Secretary, 
that Mr. James Stephens had arrived at 
Paris last week, although Paris was his 
place of residence; but last year Mr. 
Stephens had simply gone to America 
in order to induce the Irish people not 
to support the Land League. He would 
ask the Government whether it was a 
dignified course to take to attach im- 
portance to matters of this kind? There 
was no evidence whatever of the exist- 
ence of an extensive conspiracy, or one 
which was likely to break out in a way 
which would cope with the forces of the 
Government. He admitted that the 
Land League organization was a power- 
ful one; and, if the Government desired 
to suppress it, they could not do better 
than propose to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act. He was confident, how- 
ever, that their efforts to put down the 
Land League would fail; hut, as to the 
Fenian movement, he did not believe 
that at any time during the past seven 
or eight years it had been less powerful 
than it was at the present time. In 
conclusion, the hon. Member moved the 
omission of the word “‘ treason-felony.” 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 


8, to leave out the words ‘* treason- 
felony.””—( Mr. Parnell). 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ treason-felony’ stand part of the Bill.” 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, they had 
not had the advantage in their discus- 
sions in Committee, except for a very 
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short time, of the presence of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork. If the 
hon. Member had taken part in those 
discussions he hardly thought he would 
have thought it necessary to repeat, on 
the present occasion, arguments which 
were then used. The hon. Member had 
given an interesting account of the rela- 
tions of the Land League to the Fenian 
body. 

Mr. PARNELL: Not to the Fenian 
body, but to individuals. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: To what the 
hon. Member described as Fenians ge- 
nerally. The Fenian Brotherhood, I 
think he said. 

Mr. PARNELL: No; I said indi- 
viduals composing it. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member had given them interesting in- 
formation ; and he dared say, to a great 
extent, it was correct. He admitted 
there was very little in the published 
accounts of either one body or the other 
to cause the introduction of these words ; 
but as he had stated, on introducing the 
Bill, and on other occasions, they were 
inserted not on the ground of anything 
that publicly had appeared, but on in- 
formation which the Government were 
in possession of. He did not want the 
House to take an exaggerated view of 
that information. They did not believe 
there was danger of any dangerous re- 
bellion, or any armed rising in Ireland 
or elsewhere, especially in Ireland, that 
would cause any real danger to the Em- 
pire; but they included in treason- 
felony and treasonable practices any 
attempts, more or less atrocious, which 
ought to be prevented. He was sur- 
prised at the manner in which the hon. 
Member had alluded to what occurred 
at Salford, when he described the ex- 
plosion of a can of dynamite as a practi- 
cal joke. That explosion had caused the 
death of a poor child, and might cause 
the death of another person. He did not 
form any interpretation with rezard to 
that act; but he would state that it was 
an act which obliged the Government to 
look very carefully to see how it might 
have come to pass. He could not say 


there was proof ; but, on the other hand, 
there was ground for suspicion, that it 
was connected with treasonable action 
with Irish objects. That was one, among 
other acts, to which the Government 
had to give their serious considera- 
tion. 
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Mr. PARNELL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be kind enough to state on 
what ground ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER did not think 
the hon. Member could imagine for a 
moment that he would state the gronnd. 
If the hon. Member’s remark had not 
been answered, it might have gone forth 
that the belief of the Government was 
that the affair at Salford was a mere 
practical joke. The hon. Member had 
made a strong charge against the Go- 
vernment. The charge made by the 
hon. Member was this—that an arrest 
might be made under cover of a reason- 
able suspicion which, after all, had no 
real existence in the minds of the autho- 
rities. Of course, if that was his opinion, 
he was entitled to hold it; but it was 
hardly an opinion which would obtain 
much credence in that House. If it did 
obtain much credence in that House, 
certainly neither he nor his Colleagues 
would remain in power for one day 
longer. The hon. Member had stated 
that if the Government wished to take 
action against the Land League, they 
could not have adopted a more effectual 
mode than by bringing in this Bill. He 
thought it might fail ; but ho thought it 
very possible that 

Mr. PARNELL: Yes; Iam sure it 
will fail. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER : The certainty 
of failure came rather in contradiction 
to the success that had preceded in such 
matters. This, however, he would say— 
that in so far as that organization might 
be an organization for intimidation, and 
for attaining its object by intimidation 
and the help of outrages, this Bill would 
succeed. In so far as it was an organi- 
zation for attaining a Constitutional 
change by Constitutional methods, this 
Bill was not intended to be directed 
against it ; and if it was directed against 
it, it would fail. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that no sufficient 
reason had been given in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman for retaining 
these conditions in the Bill. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY thought 
that the reasons given by the right hon. 
Gentleman were very extraordinary, and 
differed considerably from the line of 
argument he had adopted on a former 
occasion. He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) 
felt bound to vindicate the hon. Member 
for Cork City from the charge of having 
treated the Salford outrage as a practical 























joke. It did not occur until after the 
introduction of this Bill into Parliament, 
and therefore it could not be taken as an 
excuse for it. Besides, he did not see 
what an offence committed in England 
ree to do with agrarian crime in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. HEALY held that sufficient 
grounds had not been laid before the 
House to justify them in giving the Go- 
vernment the power which it now sought 
for dealing with treason-felony under 
this Bill. Ifthe Home Secretary was in 
possession of any secret information as 
to the existence of any danger from a 
Fenian conspiracy, he should remember 
that the persons from whom such infor- 
mation was obtained were generally men 
of a class who sought to make money 
out of the Government, and who did not 
scruple to earn their wages by the most 
unblushing falsehoods and perjuries. 
They were men of the type of the in- 
famous Titus Oates. 

Mr. SPEAKER requested the hon. 
Member to confine his remarks to the 
Amendment before the House. 

Mr. HEALY observed that, if any- 
thing happened in England which did 
not admit of easy explanation on any 
ordinary hypothesis, it was at once put 
down to the Fenian conspiracy. The 
recent alleged outrage at Salford had 
been so represented, although there was 
nothing in its circumstances, as far as 
the published accounts of it went, which 
forbade the supposition that it might 
have originated in an accidental ex- 
plosion of gas. However, a groundless 
panic had been created, and the Govern- 
ment had not attempted to check it, as it 
afforded them a convenient means of 
helping to carry this Bill. 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
says the Government are dependent for 
their information upon informers, and 
that is the only ground on which it 
can be suggested that there is any 
danger to fear from Fenian conspiracy. 
I desire entirely to contradict that, and 
to say there is ground of a totally 
different character for believing that a 
Fenian conspiracy exists—that it pro- 
fesses the same treasonable and un- 
lawful objects, and pursues them by the 
same detestable means, as Fenian con- 
spiracies have done in the past. Nobody 
who is acquainted with the American 
Press can doubt for a moment that that 
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conspiracy exists, and that in countries 
where it is safe to avow its objects these 
objects are avowed. A paper was sent 
to me a few days ago, belonging to a 
man who is perfectly well known—a 
man who was a Fenian convict, but who 
received the mercy of the Crown by 
being released before the expiry of his 
sentence. He was subsequently elected 
Member for an Irish constituency; but 
he was unable to take his seat, being a 
convict felon. I refer to O’Donovan 
Rossa. He has a paper called The 
United Irishman, a copy of which was 
sent to me the other day. That paper 
stated that the objects which were pur- 
sued by the Party to which the editor 
belonged were to overthrow the English 
Government by the sword, and by Con- 
stitutional agitation. Then there was a 
speech reported in that paper by a man 
well known in this country, a man who 
certainly received the grace of the 
Crown—John Devoy, who was aconvict, 
and, unfortunately, allowed to go at 
liberty before the expiry of his sentence. 
The speech of Devoy was made on 
behalf of a body called the American 
Land League. I wish to say distinctly 
that I do not charge the Irish Land 
League with complicity with the Ameri- 
can Land League, or that it is responsible 
for what is said. I am only stating facts. 
Speaking on behalf of the American 
Land League, Devoy said the time was 
come for action in Ireland; that there 
would probably be a collision, or some- 
thing of the kind in Ireland between 
the authorities and the people, and that 
then he and his friends were pre- 
pared to reply to that by assassination. 
|‘**Oh!”] Hon. Members might be 
shocked ; but this is the statement of the 
man himself, not that of an informant, 
but published in this paper by O’Dono- 
van Rossa. He begun naturally with 
some interesting matters. He says he 
will assassinate a single Minister, and 
then he will assassinate the whole 
Cabinet. That is what they desire, and 
then he says he and his friends intend to 
accomplish a conflagration of the whole 
of London and other cities in England. 
Then he used a phrase which is very 
remarkable, no doubt, connected with 
practical jokes—that he would ‘have 
recourse to modern science.” I think 
we know what the resources of modern 
science are connected with the eonflagra- 
tion of the towns. Do not let me be told 
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that this is the perjured information of 
an informer. It is the object of a detest- 
able conspiracy which, in places where 
it is safe, does not hide its object. Then 
the author of this statement goes on to 
say he is not advising anybody to follow 
this course who is net prepared to follow 
him, when the proper time comes, in 
Ireland. Would any Government, or 
any civilized society, not take precau- 
tions to protect themselves against the 
objects of such detestable violence as 
this? If Mr. O’Donovan Rossa and Mr. 
Devoy, and the people whom they sub- 
sidize, collect money for this object, do 
you mean to say the English Govern- 
ment is to disarm itself against projects 
such as these? Ought it not rather to 
arm itself to the teeth? Has the hon. 
Member never heard of ‘‘ the Skirmish- 
ing Fund.” Thatis a fund 

Mr. HEALY: The Skirmishing Fund 
no longer exists. It has been displaced 
by a more reputable organization. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
hon. Member seems to know something 
about the Skirmishing Fund. Will he, 
or some of his Friends, be good enough 
to tell me what O’Donovan Rossa 
means when he talks about the Skir- 
mishing Fund, if it no longer exists? It 
is perfectly idle to say that there is no 
evidence except that of informants of 
these detestable plots. It is the duty of 
every Government and every society to 
protect itself against men whose prin- 
ciples are the principles of the Nihilists, 
and whose practices are the practices of 
the Petroleurs. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if the speech of 
Devoy was to be used as an argument 
for the suspension of the liberties of the 
people of Ireland? He had not had the 
advantage of seeing the paper to which 
the Home Secretary had referred ; but 
he had for many years studied the writ- 
ing in American papers, and he could 
assure the House that if the expressions 
of hostility to English rule in Ireland 
were to constitute a sufficient reason for 
the suspension of public liberty in that 
country, such an argument might have 
been found any day in the course of the 
last generation. The Irish people were 
not responsible for Mr. Devoy’s senti- 
ments. His object in rising, however, 
was to offer a: few words of protest 
against the unfair manner in which the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had criticized 
the remarks of his hon. Friend the 
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Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell). 
His hon. Friend deplored as much as 
any Member in the House the death 
that was occasioned by what took place 
in Salford. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of his (Mr. Sexton’s) hon. Friend 
as if he knew that there were secret re- 
lations between the Land League and 
the Fenian Brotherhood. But his hon. 
Friend was not open to the charge that 
he knew of there being relations between 
them. The Land League was a political 
body, having no relations with any other 
body, open or secret. The Land League 
did not desire to carry out its objects by 
acts of intimidation; but it relied de- 
cidedly and entirely upon the action and 
sympathy of the people, and upon the 
public organization, for the bringing 
about a unity of sentiment to that end. 
He indignantly denied that the Land 
League was an intimidating body, or 
was in any manner connected with il- 
legal or unconstitutional conspiracy. He 
had heard with satisfaction the declara- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman that 
the provisions of the Bill would only be 
used against the Land League when it 
showed itself to be an intimidating asso- 
ciation; because, in that case, he felt 
sure that the Land League, which rested 
upon the confidence of the people, would 
be re-established on a firmer footing than 
ever. 

Mr. CALLAN ridiculed the fears that 
had been expressed by the Home Secre- 
tary of personal violence being offered 
to the Ministry. He himself had been 
threatened; and he had read in some 
American paper of a proposal to throw 
a ball containing some dreadfully explo- 
sive material upon the floor of that 
House, which should have the effect of 
destroying them all at a blow. How- 
ever much he might deplore the extinc- 
tion of that House collectively, he should 
still more deplore the extinction of him- 
self individually by such a process. He 
considered that the Home Secretary had 
taken an unfair advantage in referring 
to the ravings of the O’Donovan Rossa 
and the writings of the American Press 
as a justification for bringing treason- 
felony and treasonable practices within 
the scope of the Bill. The evident 
purpose of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech was to arouse a hostile 
feeling against certain Irish Mem- 
bers. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man told the House that there were 
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other grounds than the information of 
spies and informers for believing that 
a treasonable conspiracy existed, he 
supposed he was about to detail some 
of the secrets of the Cabinet now 
which had lately been introduced into 
British statesmanship, and to lay bare 
some of the secrets of the dark chamber 
in the Post Office, where, under his war- 
rant, the letters of Irishmen and Irish 
Members were opened. The principles 
enunciated by the O’Donovan Rossa, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
veyed them to the House, were as 
abhorrent to the Representatives of 
Irish constituencies as would be any 
action on the part of the Communists of 
Paris. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE expressed his 
regret that the Home Secretary was not 
in his place when the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) spoke, 
because he might have thought it neces- 
sary to withdraw a statement he had 
made a few days ago, when he evidently 
wanted the House to infer that Mr. 
Stephens had arrived in Paris for the 
purpose of having an interview with the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork. It 
now appeared that the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government towards Ireland 
was to be shaped by what took place in 
America; and they were to be held re- 
sponsible for newspaper articles which 
they had never seen, and for suggestions 
to which Her Majesty’s Government 
were quite as likely to agree as the Irish 
Members were. He could confirm the 
statement of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork—that there never was a 
time when the Irish people looked so 
little to a violent solution of the Irish 
Question as they did at present. The 
Constitutional turn which the mind of 
the Irish people had taken was, how- 
ever, solely owing to the Parliamentary 
policy of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork, who had given them a faith in 
Parliamentary action that they never had 
before. The Chief Secretary had alluded 
to what he considered was the likelihood 
of this measure suppressing the Land 
League. It was true that it was the 
most oppressive measure of the kind that 
ever had been passed; but, notwith- 
standing that, he was perfectly confident 
that it would utterly fail to interfere with 
the action of the Land League; and 
that, on the contrary, it would arouse a 
spirit of indignation and a re-action 
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which would give the Land League a 
fresh force and increased vitality. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN thought it 
was a curious coincidence that, just at the 
time when the Government chose to put 
in a Bill having reference to treason and 
treason-felony, a number of scares, to 
which a political and treasonable aspect 
was given, had been got up in the country. 
Great precautions were taken at various 
barracks, and the arms of Volunteers 
were put in places of safety just at the 
very time when it suited the Government 
to have excitement and alarm with re- 
gard to treasonable plots created in the 
minds of the British people. No sooner, 
however, was the second reading of the 
Bill reached than these scares entirely 
ceased. Of course, all Governments while 
they existed were perfectly innocent of 
having recourse to such artifices; but 
when their secret history came to be 
written years afterwards, it generally 
turned out that they had availed them- 
selves of many discreditable stratagems 
to carry out their objects. If the Irish 
people were to be kept out of their 
liberties until Fenianism was at an end 
in America, they would have to wait a 
very long time. As long as the Fenian 
ranks in America were recruited by the 
sons of evicted tenants, and evicted ten- 
ants themselves, there would be such 
projects and such organizations. In 
times of excitement they would have 
writings and speeches made in America 
which were indefensible. The Irish 
Members had no responsibility for those 
things, and they protested against depri- 
vation of the liberties of the whole Irish 
people because O’Donovan Rossa and 
Devoy published threatening letters and 
made threatening speeches in America, 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, that his 
hon. Friend the Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) in restoring in Ireland 
faith inConstitutional and Parliamentary 
action, hadconferreda great blessing upon 
the people ; but he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
warned the Government against attempt- 
ing legislation which was wholly unne- 
cessary, and endeavouring to force such 
legislation through the House by resort- 
ing to tactics of the kind which had 
been so lately witnessed. The course 
now being followed could only tend to 
undo the good work which had been 
attempted by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cork City, and on the heads of 
the Government would rest the respon- 
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sibility if the Irish people were driven 
back into the vicious circles of : secret 
societies, followed by conspiracy. 

Mr. SPEAKER called the attention of 
the hon. Member to the fact that he was 
not keeping to the Amendment. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said he was 
endeavouring to reply as closely as pos- 
sible to the observations which fell from 
the Chief Secretary. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the Bill would 
not affect the land movement so long as 
it was conducted in a Constitutional 
manner. There was, however, a want 
of clearness in the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was the duty of the 
right hon. Gentleman to tell the House 
what he meant. Irish Members objected 
to such ambiguous views, which were 
merely traps to seduce 

Mr. SPEAKER again pointed out 
that the hon. Member was travelling 
beyond the Question. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he had 
no intention of doing so. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the Act would only in- 
terfere with proceedings likely to lead 
to violence and intimidation—a defini- 
tion which might be accepted if it were 
only itself defined. He desired that the 
House should be called upon to admit 
the existence of conspiracy to a large 
extent in Ireland on the mere zpse dixit 
of the Chief Secretary, based solely upon 
quotations from American newspapers, 
and unsupported by any evidence which 
would be accepted in an English Court 
of Law. It had been said that this 
legislation was necessary in order to put 
down revolutionary ideas; but he con- 
tended that no legislation could possibly 
have that effect. The course of the Go- 
vernment was wholly unprecedented, in 
that it was based on no tangible evidence, 
and was unjustifiable, for the reason 
that the Bill was only intended to con- 
struct a legal net,the meshes of which 
should be sufficient to catch all sorts of 
people, whether they happened to be 
innocent or guilty of the crimes which 
the Executive chose to impute to them. 








Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 126; Noes 
33: Majority 93.—(Div. List, No. 73.) 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN moved the 
omission of the words ‘ treasonable 
practices,’ which followed in the clause 
the words the subject of the last Amend- 
ment. He hoped the House would not 
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agree to the retention of the words in 
question until they were interpreted in 
the Bill. No indictment had ever been 
prepared for treasonable practices, and 
he looked with suspicion upon words 
which were of so loose and novel a cha- 
racter. If there wasa political offence 
committed in Ireland which was pecu- 
liarly displeasing to the authorities in 
Dublin Castle, and which was not trea- 
son-felony or inciting to commit an in- 
dictable offence, they would, no doubt, 
pick up the offender under the classifi- 
cation of having been guilty of treason- 
able practices. The retention of the 
words would increase the danger which 
every law-abiding citizen would run 
when the Bill became law. No ono 
would be heard on behalf of a man who 
was accused and arrested under this mea- 
sure, and therefore the Lord Lieu- 
tenant wouid be allowed to adjudge a 
man guilty of an offence which was un- 
known to the law. Possibly the phrase 
might be found within the limits of an 
Act of Parliament ; but that was not the 
question. The point was whether any 
Judge had ever had the chance of say- 
ing that an indictment would or not lie 
for ‘‘ treasonable practices.” He moved 
the omission of the words. 
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Amendment proposed, in page l, 
line 8, to leave out the words ‘‘or 
treasonable practices.” — (Mr. A. Ul. 
Sullivan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘or treasonable practices’ stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Mr. WARTON wasastonished to hear 
a Member of the same Profession as him- 
self speak of the phrase as a novel one, 
as he did in the beginning of his speech. 
The hon. and learned Member after- 
wards admitted it was to be found in 
various statutes, perhaps because his 
hon. and learned Friend saw him re- 
ferring to a big book of statutes. The 
truth was the phrase might have been 
made much more wide if precedent had 
been followed, for he found.the words 
‘‘ treasonable and seditious practices and 
attempts.” This expression occurred in 
36 Geo. III., c. 7, made perpetual by 
57 Geo. III. c. 6. The original Act, 
besides containing the phrase, gave a 
description of what was going on which 
was applicable to the present time. It 
spoke of the continued attempts of 
wicked and evil-disposed persons to dis- 


























turb the tranquillity of the Kingdom, 
particularly by a multitude of seditious 
pamphlets, and speeches daily printed, 
published, and dispersed, with unre- 
mitting industry and with transcendent 
boldness, in contempt of His Majesty’s 
Royal person and dignity, and tending to 
the overthrow of the laws and Govern- 
ment and happy Constitution of the 
Realm. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) had quoted merely the Preamble of 
the Act, and not the enacting clauses ; 
but he had not shown that a man could 
be arrested or imprisoned for treason- 
able practices. The other day, at New- 
castle West, a man posted a cartoon from 
a Dublin paper outside his house. The 
police seized the cartoon, and took it 
to the constabulary barrack, where the 
owner recovered it. He put it up again, 
and again it was captured. He sup- 
posed the man would, under the Bill, be 
guilty of ‘‘treasonable practices.’ If 
the Government would insist on making 
anew offence, they ought, at least, to let 
it be defined. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that from 1794 down to the passing of 
the Treason-Felony Act, the terms used 
were ‘‘ treason ’’ and ‘‘ treasonable prac- 
tices,”” and since 1848 ‘‘ treason-felony ”’ 
had also been used. No Judge would 
allow an indictment for ‘‘ treason” or 
‘‘treason-felony ;”” the averments in 
the indictment must state the facts 
which constituted the offence. The evi- 
dence might fall short of proving-treason 
or treason-felony, and yet might be 
sufficient to prove ‘‘treasonable prac- 
tices,’’ as, for instance, in the collection 
of ammunition, or the manufacture of 
torpedoes for purposes which could not 
be legally established in evidence, but 
of which there was no moral doubt. 
There must be words embracing the 
offence co-extensive with human inge- 
nuity in devising the offence. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, this Bill did not 
pretend to adduce any evidence or to 
give any proof whatever of treason, 
treason-felony, or treasonable practices, 
but merely required that the person 
should be reasonably suspected of having 
committed acrime. Therefore, it was the 
most absurd thing possible to compare 


the wording of this Bill with what) 
would be stated before a jury in any | 
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real Court of Law; and to ask the 
House to pass these words was to ask it 
to stultify itself. They had been told 
that there were precedents for this and 
that with regard to certain parts of the 
Bill; but he contended that the Liberal 
Party ought to be guided by reasons and 
principles, and not by precedents. He 
maintained that under the present law 
the Executive had quite sufficient power 
to enable them to cope with the condi- 
tion of affairs in Ireland without intro- 
ducing words which, although techni- 
cally legal, were vague and illogical. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 165 ; Noes 
29: Majority 136.—(Div. List, No. 74.) 


Mr. HEALY moved to omit in page 
1, line 8, the words ‘‘ wheresoever com- 
mitted” and to insert ‘‘in Ireland,” in 
order to limit the arrests to offences com- 
mitted in Ireland. The object of this 
Amendment was to do away with the 
wide scope of the Bill as it stood. Ifthe 
Amendment was not adopted, every 
emigrant coming to Ireland on a visit 
or on business would be liable to arrest 
under this Act, whether he came from 
America, from Hong Kong, or from 
India; and what means had the Govern- 
ment of knowing what individuals had 
said or done in these countries ? 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
8, to leave out the words ‘“ whenever 
committed,’ in order to insert the 
words ‘‘in Ireland,” —( Mr. Healy,)—in- 
stead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘whenever committed’ stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Mr. FINIGAN hoped the Government 
would make no serious objection to this 
Amendment. Any American citizen who 
had said things which were not, perhaps, 
exactly correct in reference to the Eng- 
lish Government, might be included 
under this Act when he came to Ireland; 
and as Americans were not subjects of 
Her Majesty, or amenable to the English 
Constitution, he did not see what injury 
could be done by leaving out the words. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that this 
point had been previously debated for 
some time and decided, and therefore 
it could not be expected that he would 





repeat the arguments he had already 
used. He did not wish to express any 
complaint against hon. Members for 
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their persistent opposition, because they 
felt deeply on the matter; but he must 
remind the House and those Members 
that it was not very usual on the Report 
to bring up precisely the same questions 
as had been disposed of in Committee, 
unless there was some probability of the 


House changing its opinion, which was |: 


not the case at present. The Bill 
was intended to be a preventive mea- 
sure, and it appeared to him that no- 
thing could be more preventive than to 
take the power, if a man planned treason 
or treasonable practices in England, or 
elsewhere out of Ireland, and then went 
to Ireland, to shut him up and prevent 
him from carrying those plans out. 

Mr. HEALY said, that under those 
circumstances he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER proposed in 


page 1, line 9, to insert after ‘ com- 
mitted,” the words ‘‘at any time since 
the thirtieth day of September, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN rose to move 
in page 1, line 12, after the word 
‘¢ order,’’ the insertion of the words— 

** Not being a publication in any newspaper, 

the printer or publisher of which may be pro- 
secuted at common law or otherwise for such 
publication.” 
The reason he proposed this Amendment 
was because the crimes and offences 
dealt with by this Bill were those of 
which the Chief Secretary said it was 
difficult to detect the perpetrators; but 
in the case of publications in a news- 
paper the very same resources of prosecu- 
tion and punishment that were at any 
time open to the Government would 
still be open to them. For such offences 
there could be no reason in the world 
for bringing in this Bill. A newspaper 
editor in any part of Ireland who pub- 
lished reprehensible articles was open 
to criminal prosecution, and the paper 
and the man were there to be found. 
There could be no pretence that the 
publication of a newspaper was surrep- 
titiously done, and that it was impossible 
to bring an offender of that character to 
justice. 

Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 12, after the word “ order,” 
to insert the words “ not being a publication in 
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any newspaper, the printer or publisher of 
which may. be prosecuted at common law or 
otherwise for such publication.’’—(Mr. A. M, 
Sullivan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY supposed 
that the Government would have no ob- 
jection to accept this Amendment. If 
there was anything of which they should 
be proud in this country it was the 
liberty of the Press. The whole object 
of the Bill was to enable them to detain 
suspected persons against whom they 
could not obtain evidence, and any- 
thing which went beyond that object 
could not commend itself to the House 
or to the friends of the British Consti- 
tution. Editors and publishers of news- 
papers could be made responsible for 
the articles appearing in their publica- 
tions. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed, that 
the effect of inserting this Amendment 
in the Bill would be to inform the 
editors of all newspapers that they had, 
in fact, letters of licence to incite to acts 
of violence or intimidation. He be- 
lieved that there were very few news- 
papers—he hoped there were none in 
Ireland—that would do it; but he 
strongly suspected that if this Amend- 
ment were accepted there would be 
newspapers which would take the op- 
portunity of inciting to acts of violence 
or intimidation. [Mr. A. M. Surirvan: 
They could be prosecuted.] Yes, they 
could be prosecuted ; but the hon. and 
learned-Member was fully aware that 
it was a notorious fact that it was diffi- 
cult to get juries to do their duty. 

Mr. FINIGAN thought it was a most 
unjust reflection on the Irish Press for 
the Irish Secretary to say than an Irish 
newspaper would incite to an act of 
violence. The argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman against the Amend- 
ment was weak and miserable. It was 
evident the Government were deter- 
mined to strike at not only the freedom 
of the people, but to extinguish the 
sole voice that in Ireland could be 
heard after the passing of this Bill. 

Mr. HEALY observed, that the Chief 
Secretary, by refusing to accept the 
Amendment, simply told the editors and 
writers for the Press in Ireland they 
were men not to be trusted with the or- 
dinary Constitutional liberty enjoyed by 
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nations over the whole world. He had 
thus conveyed an insult to the most in- 
telligent people in Ireland. His argu- 
ment was a most regrettable one, and 
calculated to cause much pain in Ire- 
land. The Bill, they had been told, 
was to apply to village tyrants and dis- 
solute ruffians; but now, when it was 
proposed that the Bill should not apply 
to newspaper editors, the Government, 
through the Chief Secretary, said that 
the Bill was to apply to them. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not speaking to the Question. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was simply 
anxious to show the class of persons 
to whom the Bill was intended to apply. 
No doubt, the Radicals opposite would 
vote for it, and then the Irish people 
would see who were the English cham- 
pions of their liberty. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR challenged the 
right hon. Gentleman to mention a single 
case in which an Irish editor brought 
before a Dublin jury by the Crown 
for an offence against the Crown had 
not been convicted. The hon. and 
learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan) was brought before a Dublin 
jury, who, with a slavishness which 
characterized Dublin juries in past 
times, convicted him, though he had 
committed nc offence, moral or legal. 
They had also convicted John Mitchel, 
Kevin O’Dogherty, and others. He 
was delighted that the Government de- 
clined to accept the Amendment, be- 
cause their refusal showed that they de- 
sired to take away, not only liberty of 
the person and of meeting, but also 
even the liberty of the Press. How 
hypocritical was the action of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the Press of 
India! He understood that orders 
were sent to-day to India to revise the 
rules of the late Government with re- 
ference to the Vernacular Press of India. 
But this Liberal Government, who were 
so anxious about the Vernacular Press 
of a country thousands of miles away, 
were the very men who came down to 
the House to muzzle the Press of Ire- 
land. He had never heard of such an 
act of political hypocrisy in his life. The 
Amendment proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Meath was enough, 
if the Government intended to use this 
Bill honestly. As the Government came 
near the end of this Bill, they were 
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This Bill struck even at the poor rem- 
nant of the liberty of the Press of Ire- 
land. 

Mr. DALY observed, that the people 
of Ireland would understand the refusal 
of the Government to accept this Amend- 
ment to mean that the English Cabinet, 
legislating for the conquered people, 
regarded them as a nation of perjurers, 
who, on their oath in the witness box, 
would not convict for any offence in 
Ireland. The Amendment simply pro- 
vided that the question whether an 
offence had been committed should be 
submitted, asin England, to a jury of 
12. The right hon. Gentleman wished, 
instead of that, to refer the case to the 
mercy of two men. He (Mr. Daly) ob- 
jected to surrender one’s liberties to two 
men, even though they were the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary for 
Treland. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, the Liberal 
Party denounced oppression everywhere, 
provided it were de at a sufficient dis- 
tance from Her Majesty’s Dominions ; 
but they did not know how to conde- 
scend, or to make a concession to weak- 
ness at home. He was not surprised to 
find that they were determined to add 
to the other Liberal institutions which 
they were about to confer upon Ireland 
a censorship of the Press, although the 
Press, he contended, would be the sole 
corrective of the numerous errors into 
which the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who was totally ignorant of the country, 
was likely to fall. At the same time, it 
should be remembered that the Liberal 
Party, out of power, were in favour of 
the Press being allowed to degenerate 
into licentiousness rather than that its 
freedom should be suppressed. 

Mr. ARCHDALE said, that this was 
an exceptional Bill to meet exceptional 
circumstances. He would be sorry in 
ordinary times to restrict the freedom of 
the Press, for he was as great an advo- 
cate of freedom as any of those hon. 
Gentlemen who had just spoken could 
be; but, in the face of the fact that 
juries could not be found to convict in 
Ireland for political offences, he hoped 
the Chief Secretary would not assent to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. LEAMY pointed out that upon 
every occasion for the last 42 years on 
which there had been a newspaper pro-« 
secution a conviction had followed, and 
contended that there was no fair reason 
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to suppose that what had so frequently 
happened before would not occur again. 
He really thought that the Chief Secre- 
tary would have accepted this Amend- 
ment; but it now appeared that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not allow 
freedom of the Press, or, indeed, free- 
dom in any form, in Ireland. 

Mr. CALLAN did not see why Irish 
newspapers should be included in the 
Bill and English papers left out. There 
were a number of English publications 
which had had offensive cartoons on the 
subject of the Bill before the House. 
A short time ago an Irish paper had 
issued a cartoon which represented the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland maintaining 
law and order. He was represented 
in martial array, keeping guard over 
2 Michael Davitt, while poor Davitt 
aboured for a happy Irish home. The 
cartoon brought home the entire facts 
to the Irish people. It was published 
by The Freeman’s Journal, a paper owned 
and conducted in a masterly manner by 
a Member of that House. Were they 
to place that hon. Member’s liberty at 
the discretion of Her Majesty’s Liberal 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ? He was not 
in accord with the Irish National Press. 
For many years he sincerely wished for 
the charity of silence. He enjoyed their 
writing, but still more their cartoons, 
because in their cartoons they displayed 
much more ability than in their writing ; 
and if he got some assurance from the 
report of the Government now on the 
Treasury Bench that for those cartoons 
the editors of the National Press would 
not be put into prison a great deal of 
his objection would be withdrawn. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he trusted that 
the Government would re-consider their 
refusal to accept this Amendment. The 
statement made by the Chief Secretary 
as to the reasons for bringing in the 
Bill was that they desired to put a stop 
to outrages in Ireland, which they be- 
lieved to be the main support of the 
Land League. But this Amendment 
asked for what was practically the free- 
dom of the Press; and he could not 
suppose the Government were serious 
in their determination to take powers 
under the Bill to take up any news- 
paper editor and put him into prison 
for 18 months for articles published in 
his newspaper. In Ireland, from time 
to time, they had had laws directed 
against the freedom of the Press. They 
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had had provisions in Acts of Parlia- 
ment of this kind—that after a cer- 
tain number of warnings a newspaper 
might be summarily suppressed ; but 
he thought they had never had the 
power to put an editor into prison until 
now under the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Any editor, the conduct 
of whose journal offended the Govern- 
ment, was liable to be placed in prison 
under the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Now, any speaker from a 
public platform whose speech offended 
the Government was also to be placed 
in prison, and kept there under the 
= “ggenea of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
Well, now, was it fair that the Bill 
should have as wide a scope as that? 
Was it right that the whole of the Press 
of Ireland should be placed practically 
at the mercy of the Government? If 
the Government did not desire to put 
down public opinion in Ireland, and the 
free expression of public opinion, why 
did they refuse this Amendment? He 
did not believe in the pretext that the 
Bill was directed against outrages at 
all. He believed that the Bill had been 
brought in because the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant found that he 
had failed in his mission in Ireland, 
and he wanted to revenge upon the 
people of Ireland, and upon the leaders 
of public opinion in Ireland, that failure 
and that loss of reputation as a states- 
man. The right hon. Gentleman wanted 
to control public opinion; he wanted to 
control the Press. It was evident he 
wanted to control the Press. If he did 
not he would agree to this Amendment. 
Under the pretext of putting down 
agrarian offences, he sought, in reality, 
to obtain control over expression of any 
public opinion in Ireland that he did 
not approve of. He saw a movement 
which he knew was a national move- 
ment, and he could see no better way to 
control the movement than by control- 
ling the expression of public opinion in 
Ireland. Now, he (Mr. Parnell) thought 
that the Amendments that had been 
from time to time attempted to be made 
in this Bill had effectually thrown aside 
the cloak which the Government at- 
tempted to put over their intentions and 
designs when first introducing it. They 
had a great deal of mock philanthropy 
and mock humanity with regard to the 
suffering of animals, and with regard to 
the Queen’s Writ not running in Ire- 
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land, and so on. But it was now evi- 
dent that the real design of the Govern- 
ment had been to destroy public opinion 
and freedom of discussion in Ireland ; 
for, as they saw, that was the result of 
the refusal to accept this Amendment, 
the object of which was to protect the 
liberty of the Irish Press. 

' Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN confessed that 
until the refusal of this Amendment he 
did not believe that the Government 
were contemplating, in an underhand 
manner, to strike at the freedom of the 
Press in Ireland. The Government had 
been, from time to time, asking the 
House to give them credit for good 
intentions in connection with this mea- 
sure ; but what they had learnt during 
ite progress showed them that they 
should give the Government credit for 
the very worst intentions. The pro- 
prietors of the Irish newspapers were 
liable to the ordinary law of the land 
for what appeared in their columns; 
and it was most unfair and dishonest 
to attack them in that underhand and 
fraudulent manner. In England the 
fullest liberty was allowed the Press, 
pictorial and otherwise, and that was 
found to be the best plan to act upon. 
But, henceforward, they dare not touch 
their masters in Ireland. They dare 
not represent any of them in any 
attitude, except, perhaps, in the dis- 
tribution of some benevolence. They 
should be careful as to their features; 
they should make them beauties even if 
nature did not intend them so. If the 
artist did not do justice to their features, 
the proprietor would find himself in 
Mountjoy Prison. Freedom of speech 
might be restricted, but freedom of 
thought would not ; and freedom of ac- 
tion would result from it in one shape 
or another, and in a manner that might 
not be agreeable to those gentlemen 
who were now so tender of their persons 
and character. 

Mr. BARRY said, that the Govern- 
ment, by their refusal to accept every 
proposition made, however reasonable it 
was, would be known hereafter as the 
Government of Coercion. There was 
not, he might state, a single instance on 
record, save one, within the last 40 
years of a Press prosecution in Ireland 
failing. As they approached the close 
of that long and dreary discussion the 
scope of the Bill had gradually widened, 
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included within it ; whereas a short time 
since they were told that it was meant 
to be directed only against dissolute 
ruffians. He was glad that the Govern- 
ment had shown themselves in their true 
colours, as they had now proved the 
utter hollowness of English Liberalism. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 45; Noes 
250: Majority 205.—(Div. List, No. 
75.) 


Mr.SEXTON moved to insert, in page 
1, line 13, the following words :— 
** Provided such person is in Ireland of his 


own free will,and has not been recently brought 
to Ireland in legal custody.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 
make the operation of the Bill practical, 
as in form it was literal. It was pos- 
sible that a man might be taken to Ire- 
land from England or Scotland on some 
charge not connected in any way with 
the Act, on a charge, say, of bigamy, and 
after it had been shown that he was in- 
nocent of that crime, and he had been 
released from custody, it was competent 





under the clause that they should keep 
him in prison on reasonable suspicion. 
He did not think the Chief Secretary 
would be willing to assent to anything 
like that, and therefore he wished the 
right hon. Gentleman to make it plain 
that was not the intention of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 13, after the word “ Ireland,’’ 
to insert the words ‘‘ Provided, That such 
person is in Ireland of his own free will, and 
has not been recently brought to Ireland in legal 
custody.””—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied that it 
is not in the least likely that the police 
would take advantage of this bigamous 
man getting off, to arrest him under this 
Act. If the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Irish Government were likely to sanction 
such an arrest as that, they ought not to 
have this power; but he saw no reason 
why they should actually put in an Act 
of Parliament, that because a man hap- 
pens to be let out of custody in Ireland 
for some other crime and was suspected 
as one of the offenders under this Act, 
therefore he should get off. 

Mr. HEALY supported the Amend- 
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of Lord Mountmorres. Persons might 
be apprehended in England on that 
charge, conveyed toIreland and, being 
there released, be detained without hay- 
ing any opportunity of returning to the 
place where they were originally ar- 
rested. There might be other murders 
besides that of Lord Mountmorres. 
Murders under this Act would be very 
likely to occur. [‘‘Oh!”] Persons 
would not be likely to see their friends 
put into gaol without trying tohave some 
revenge. He maintained that the argu- 
ments of the right hon. Gentleman did 
not apply. 

Mr. BARRY hoped the Government 
would give some assurance that any 
person taken into Ireland to answer a 
particular charge should not, when ac- 
quitted, be ‘liable to be arrested, under 
the provisions of this Bill, upon an en- 
tirely different charge, and detained in 
custody for a period of 18 months. It 
would be terribly harsh and severe that 
aman taken against his will into Ireland, 
and tried and acquitted for! one offence, 
should then be arrested, under this Act, 
for another. He hoped the Govern- 
ment {would give some assurance that 
nothing of that kind would be allowed 
to take place; but that a man, upon his 
acquittal under such circumstances, 
would be allowed to return to the place 
at which he was originally arrested. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, that 
when an hon. Member remarked that 
there had been some cases in Ireland in 
which the jury had refused to convict, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland called out 
‘the City of Cork.’”’ He hoped he was 
not wronging the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. [The Soxrcrron Generat for 
Irnetanp (Mr. W. M. Johnson): I did 
not say so.]| He (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
apologized for having attributed the 
expression to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. Someone certainly made the 
remark. A case did actually occur at 
Cork in which a man was arrested and 
put on his trial for an offence which he 
had never committed. . The jury re- 
turned a verdict of acquittal, on the 
ground that the wrong person was in the 
dock and that the real culprits were the 
stipendiary magistrate and the inspector 
of police. If this Act had been in force, 
although the jury acquitted the man of 
the offence with which he was charged, 
the Crown would have been able to say, 
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‘No doubt the jury have acquitted you ; 
but we suspect you, and, therefore, in 
you go again.” That really appeared 
to be what the Government wanted, 
They were sporting with a double-bar- 
relled'gun, andif one of the barrels would 
not bring down the bird, the next might 
have a better chance. ‘They, therefore, 
said, ‘‘ You have already satisfied one 
tribunal of your innocence; but if we 
suspect you, down you must go.” Hoe 
was willing to admit that no responsible 
official in Dublin Castle would lend 
himself to any such transaction. He did 
not say this by way of compliment to 
the right hon, Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary ; but he said it in common jus- 
tice and fairplay towards the right hon. 
Gentleman. He did not think that any 
responsible official in Dublin Castle 
would lend himself to such an unworthy 
transaction, and would bring a man 
over from England for such a purpose. 
He did not believe that any Member of 
the Government would tolerate such a 
proceeding ‘as that of bringing a man 
over to Ireland from London, to trepan 
him in this way, and bring him under 
the Act; but, at the same time, he did 
believe that some of the subordinates of 
the Irish Government under them, and 
probably even unknown to them, would 
do things which they would not for one 
moment defend on the floor of that 
House. He was about to name a very 
discreditable transaction which actually 
occurred in Ireland, and he did so with- 
out having the slightest desire to fasten 
a slur upon the official who did it. He 
had no doubt that the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General was well acquainted 
with the case, and it was about one of 
the most exquisite bits of sharp practice 
he (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) had ever heard 
of. An Irish Judge, in 1868, ordered 
Richard Pigott, who was under two in- 
dictments, to be removed from the cus- 
tody of the Sheriff of the City of Dublin. 
The Sheriff accordingly released him 
with the right hand, but immediately 
arrested him with the other, on a second 
warrant, as Sheriff of the County of 
Dublin. It was a beautiful bit of sharp 
practice. He was ordered to release the 
man, and he did so as Sheriff of the City 
of Dublin; but he happened also to be 
Sheriff of the County of Dublin, and he 
held him in that capacity. This would 
show the House that in Ireland, if gen- 
tlemen filling the important position of 
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Sheriff had such ideas of official duties 
that they would do things unknown to 
those who breathed the more wholesome 
atmosphere of English Constitutional 
official procedure—things entirely un- 
known and not dreamt of on this side of 
the Channel—even worse things might 
be expected from the more subordinate 
officials. He was afraid that his country- 
men in that House opposed the Constitu- 
tion of this country, as they were doing 
now in connection with this Amendment, 
because they really knew very little about 
it. Such things as they were deprecating 
here could not be done inEngland. He 
would, therefore, advise his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) to 
withdraw the Amendment, in order to 
add a Proviso, ‘‘ That the Lord Lieu- 
tenant may, if he thinks fit, order the 
man to instant execution.” 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR wished, before 
the Amendment was put, to submit a 
few observations to the attention of the 
Committee. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Meath (Mr. 
A.M. Sullivan) as he increased in years, 
seemed also to increase in the simplicity 
and ingenuousness of his character. 
His hon. and learned Friend stated that 
he did not think that any responsible 
official in Dublin Castle would bring a 
man over to Ireland on one charge, and 
keep him in prison on another. Now, 
he (Mr. O’Connor) was of opinion that 
the officials in Dublin Castle, and the 
officials on the Treasury Bench, were 
quite capable of arresting a man in Eng- 
land, taking him over to Ireland, bring- 
ing him to trial there, and, in the event 
of his being acquitted of the charge for 
which he was tried, arresting him under 
the provisions of the present measure, 
and imprisoning him for 18 months. 
(‘‘Oh!”] Hon. Members opposite 
were accustomed to raise somewhat in- 
articulate objections to every statement 
they disliked, and, therefore, he was 
content in this instance to pass them 
by without further notice. Personally, 
he had very little doubt that subsequent 
events would show that the fear now 
entertained upon this matter was not 
exaggerated. He was afraid it would 
be found that many persons would be 
taken over to Ireland on trumpery 
charges who would never be brought 
up for trial in a Court of Justice ; but 
Her Majesty’s Government having got 
them over there in this tricky kind of 
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way would immediately placo them in 
prison under the present Bill. The 
thing had been done before. An hon. 
Member of that House was arrested 
in 1867 on a charge that was palpably 
false, and could not be supported by 
evidence. [Cries of ‘‘Name!”] The 
curiosity of hon. Members on the other 
side of the House for names appeared 
to have increased enormously since the 
Chief Secretary brought in this Bill. 
If he recollected rightly, the cries of 
‘‘ Name!” which were raised when the 
right hon. Gentleman quoted instances 
in support of his statement were met in 
every case with an indignant repudiation 
on the part of hon. Members opposite. 
In this instance he declined to mention 
the name. [‘Oh!”] The name was 
well known to hon. Members. If the 
hon. Member were within the House, 
and he (Mr. O’Connor) had his permis- 
sion, he would willingly give the name ; 
but the case was very well known within 
the walls of that House, and he saw an 
hon. Member sitting opposite who was 
thoroughly acquainted with it. He 
(Mr. O’Connor) did not know what the 
precise nature of the charge against the 
hon. Member was—[‘‘ Oh!” |—but he 
was arrested on a charge that was en- 
tirely false. Either he was never brought 
in Court to answer the charge, or, when 
brought up, the charge was of such a 
flimsy character that the authorities 
never proceeded with it; and the cham- 
pions of freedom who now graced the 
Treasury Bench were the same who 
graced it when this despicable act of 
tyranny was committed. He was quite 
willing to judge the right hon. cham- 
pions of freedom on the Treasury Bench 
upon their own indictment. If, under 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, they were guilty of the meanness of 
arresting a man on one charge, and not 
daring to bring it in open Court, they 
were, nevertheless, capable of keeping 
him in prison—a Government that would 
condescend to commit an act of such 
meanness were capable of any similar 
act of meanness again. There was no 
necessity for going back to what hap- 
pened 10 or 14 years ago. Within the 
last few weeks two or three batches of 
prisoners were taken from this country 
on charges of crime to Ireland, The 
evidence against them was of so paltry 
a character that they were discharged ; 
but when this Bill became law, Her 
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Majesty’s Government might take over 
batch after batch upon some charge, 
which, if brought against them in open 
Court, would utterly break down, be- 
cause there was really no case. But, 
having taken them over from this coun- 
try, which did not suspend the liberties 
of the people, to another country, where 
the liberties of the people were sus- 
pended, Her Majesty’s Government 
would take care that they were kept 
in prison. Under any miserable pre- 
text they would take over obnoxious 
persons from this country with the sole 
object of bringing them under the opera- 
tion of thisAct. He hoped his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
would persevere with his Amendment. 
The conditions sought to be enforced by 
it would not accomplish much in the 
shape of changing the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government; but the Amend- 
ment itself, and the discussion which 
had taken place upon it, would perform 
a very excellent part in exposing, in all 
their enormities, the harsh and tyranni- 
cal features of the measure now before 
the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER then put the Ques- 
tion, ‘‘That those words be there in- 
serted ?”’ and declared that the ‘‘ Noes” 
had it. 


This decision having been challenged, 


Mr. SPEAKER (in accordance with 
the New-Rule) said: I must ask the 
‘¢ Ayes”? to rise in their places. 


The ‘Ayes’ did 
more than 20, 


The House divided :—Ayes 45; Noes 
244: Majority 199.—(Div. List, No. 76.) 


Mr. HEALY moved, in page 1, line 
1, to leave out the words ‘‘such person 
in Ireland as may from time to time be 
directed by the Lord Lieutenant,” and 
insert the words ‘‘may be nearest to 
the place of arrest.” He hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary would not object to this Amend- 
ment, which would simply provide that 
prisoners in custody under the Act 
should be detained in the local prison 
nearest to the place where they were 
arrested, and would enable them to be 
visited by, and have communication 
with, their friends and relatives. He 
quite saw the force of the argument 
that some of these prisons might not 
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be fit for the reception of such prisoners ; 
but, on the other hand, wherever it was 
practicable, some opportunity should be 
afforded to these unfortunate persons of 
being able to give directions as to the 
conduct of their business while they 
were under arrest. This could be done 
if the place of detention were a local 
prison nearat hand. But, as the clause 
was now worded, the Lord Lieutenant 
might send a man to a prison at Mallin 
Head, whose usual place of residence 
might be at Cape Clear. It was pro- 
bably the intention of the Government 
to send the prisoners to Dublin as far as 
it was possible, that being the place 
where central prisons were provided 
with ample accommodation. But, in 
the event of all the prisoners being 
taken to Dublin, some of them might 
be 200 miles away from their friends. 
This would be a serious matter to a 
man engaged in business, who would 
find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to conduct his business transactions 
at a considerable distance from his usual 
place of residence. Under these circum- 
stances, he trusted that the Chief Secre- 
tary would feel that there was really 
something in the propositicn he made. 
If, however, the right hon. Gentleman 
could not accept the Amendment, he 
hoped he would give the House some 
guarantee or assurance that the matter 
would receive attention, and he (Mr. 
Healy) would be perfectly satisfied with 
such an assurance. It would be suffi- 
cient to promise that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would use a wise discretion in 
the matter, and not insist rigidly on 
having every man sent to a prison in 
Dublin. The representations of the pri- 
soner and of his friends ought to be lis- 
tened to, and if they said that the nearest 
local prison was suitable, both from its 
proximity to the prisoner’s place of resi- 
dence and business and from other con- 
siderations of the same kind, then, in 
the event of the accommodation being 
of an adequate nature, that the man 
should be detained there instead of 
being sent to Dublin. If the right 
Gentleman would give such a promise, 
he would be quite satisfied and would 
not press the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


_ In page 1, line 14, to leave out the words “ in 
Ireland, as may from time to time be directed by 
the Lord Lieutenant,” and insert the words 
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“ may be nearest to the place of arrest,’’—(Mr. 
Healy,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not 
imagine that the hon. Member means 
to press this Amendment. If it were 
passed the result would be that the 
prison nearest the place of arrest, what- 
ever its want of accommodation or safety, 
must be the place in which the prisoner 
must be put. I had thought that in 
previous discussions hon. Members had 
expressed themselves content to have 
these prisoners confined in a central 
place. I trust that it will not be neces- 
sary to make these arrests in any large 
number, and I certainly think the best 
course will be to provide accommoda- 
tion for them in some central prison in 
Dublin. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA believed 
that proper accommodation could be best 
provided in Dublin, and was in favour of 
every indulgenceand consideration being 
paid to prisoners arrested under the Act 
that was compatible with their safe de- 
tention. He had no doubt that the 
question of proper accommodation had 
been carefully considered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and he therefore 
hoped that his hon. Friend would with- 
draw the Motion and not put the House 
to the trouble of a division upon it. 

Mr. PARNELL trusted that the Chief 
Secretary would give the House some 
information as to the plan they proposed 
to pursue with regard to the detention 
of these prisoners—whether he proposed 
to imprison them in Dublin, or in various 
gaols throughout the country. It stood 
to reason that a man largely engaged in 
business in the country would find it 
exceedingly inconvenient and detrimental 
to his business if he was removed to a 
prison that was a considerable distance 
away from that business. Unfortunately, 
he was not present in the House when the 
previous discussion took place upon the 
subject; but it seemed to him, from 
what he had heard, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant had not formed much 
idea of what these regulations were to 
be, or where he was going to put the 
prisoners when they were arrested under 
the Bill. Were they to have one central 
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prison in Dublin? This was really a 
point upon which he thought the House 
was entitled to some information. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman propose to 
confine the prisoners in their own coun- 
ties, or in some central prison in Dublin? 
Washe going to put them intoone prison, 
or into a number of prisons? It was a 
matter of considerable importance, and 
one upon which the Government ought 
to have decided before now. Were they 
going to bring the prisoners from all 
parts of Ireland up to Dublin and place 
them in one prison, or to set aside 
prisons in several parts of the country 
for their accommodation? His own 
view was that the prisoners who would 
be detained under the operation of this 
Bill were entitled to be near to their 
places of business, so that they might 
have an opportunity of communicating 
with the persons who would jhave to 
manage their affairs during their ab- 
sence. At any rate, they were entitled 
to have the chance of remaining as near 
as possible to their place of business. 
Otherwise, a large expense would be 
entailed upon the prisoners owing to the 
long journeys that would be necessary 
in order that there might be a com- 
munication between the prisoner and 
those who would have to manage his 
business. He hoped the Chief Secre- 
tary would give some indication to the 
House as to what his intention was in 
this matter. Did he intend to have one 
prison for all the prisoners, or to have 
several prisons in different parts of the 
country ? 

Mr. O'DONNELL did not think it 
was desirable for the Home Rule Mem- 
bers to push this Amendment to a divi- 
sion. He understood that it had only 
been brought forward simply for the 
purpose of affording the Government an 
opportunity of doing what he considered 
they might very well do, and, indeed, 
what they had already declared it was 
their intention to do—namely, act to- 
wards the prisoners with the utmost 
humanity compatible with their safe 
custody. For instance, Her Majesty’s 
Government had engaged to frame rules 
for treating the prisoners more humanely 
than untried prisoners were treated under 
ordinary circumstances. They had en- 
gaged to grant fair facilities for visiting 
the prisoners ; but it was quite clear that 
a poor man arrested in his native place 
at a considerable distance from Dublin, 
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and kept in custody at some central 
prison 60 or 100 miles away from his 
usual residence, would have very few 
facilities granted to him by the Govern- 
ment for being visited. Such facilities 
as were promised by the Government 
would be of no use to these unfortunate 
men, because their friends and relatives 
would be too poor to travel 100 miles or 
more once a week or once a month to 
see them. He did not suppose that the 
Government merely intended to keep 
the promise to the ear and break it to 
the hope. It was quite clear that if a 
man was to be kept in some central gaol 
100 miles from his friends, there would 
be no power of carrying out the promise 
they had made. There was no question 
of political principle involved upon 
which the Government might go wrong. 
It was a mere question of ordinary hu- 
manity, and if the promise was to be 
kept which Her Majesty’s Government 
had already given, the argument with 
regard to the possibility that the local 
prison would not be a place of safe cus- 
tody would not hold, because everyone 
knew the solidity with which the gaols 
were built in Ireland. In point of fact, 
the gaols and the poor-houses were the 
most palatial monuments of British rule 
in that country. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the 
reason why he asked his hon. Friend 
the Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
not to press the Amendment was this. 
He thought the observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had great weight— that the 
prison nearest to the place of arrest 
might be unsuitable. It might be much 
too small; it might contain no provision 
for exercise; and it might be defective 
in many other important particulars. 
He had no doubt that in calling atten- 
tion to the question his hon. Friend 
would have secured all the amelioration 
in the condition of the prisoners which 
he desired. If his hon. Friend would 
withdraw the Amendment, he (Mr. Sul- 
livan) would then move, after the words 
‘‘such person in Ireland as may from 
time to time be directed by the Lord 
Lieutenant,’ the insertion of the words 

“and previously certified by him, by notice in 
the Dublin Gazette, as specially fitted and ap- 
pointed for the detention of prisoners under 
this Act.” 

He thought that a provision of this 
nature at the end of the clause would 
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answer every purpose. It would be 
altogether a mistake to put the prisoners 
who might be arrested under the Act in 
the village Bridewell. He would, there- 
fore, ask his hon. Friend to accede to 
the request of the Chief Secretary and 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly right in taking 
care of the safety of the prisoners, but he 
would be glad to have some information 
as to whether it was the intention of the 
Government to confine persons arrested 
under the Act in one prison. For his 
part, he doubted that one prison would 
hold them all; but if it were the inten- 
tion of Government to confine them in 
one or even two central gaols, it would 
be quite impossible for their friends 
living, say, in the North of Ireland, to 
come to Dublin for the purpose of see- 
ingthem. He therefore asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, whether the Go- 
vernment had made up its mind to con- 
fine persons to be arrested under this 
Act in one or two central gaols, or in 
prisons near the place where they might 
be arrested, taking into consideration, of 
course, the strength of the gaol? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR wished 
to remind the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land that Dr. M‘Donnell, whose Report 
he had quoted, had laid great stress in 
his remarks upon the condition of the 
Fenian prisoners, in the fact that many 
of them were imprisoned at such great 
distances from their friends as to render 
it impossible for their friends to come to 
see them, and he added that the idea of 
seeing their friends for a quarter of an 
hour a day was, therefore, a perfect illu- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman had 
promised to extend the existing rules so 
as to allow prisoners under this Act to 
see their friends for a much longer period 
than a quarter of an hour a day. But 
that rather increased than removed the 
difficulty complained of, for, although 
the hours were extended, it would still 
be impossible for the friends of arrested 
persons to visit them from long dis- 
tances. 

Mr. HEALY was ready, with the 
permission of the House, to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the 


Amendment he was about to propose 
had for its object to provide that the 
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Lord Lieutenant should name certain 
prisons as being fitted for the reception 
of prisoners under this Act, 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 15, after the word “ Lieu” 
tenant,” to insert the words “and previously 
certified by him, by notice in the Dublin Ga- 
zette, as specially fitted and appointed for the 
detention of prisoners under this Act.’’—(Jf. 
A, M. Sullivan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER could not 
understand what useful purpose the 
Amendment would serve. It would, if 
adopted, oblige the Government to cer- 
tify a large number of prisons which 
would very likely have nobody in them, 
and thus create considerable inconve- 
nience. He could not pledge himself 
as to what prisons persons arrested 
under the Act would be sent to, because 
he was as yet ignorant of the places 
where they would be arrested, and also 
of the number of persons who would be 
arrested. The feeling now expressed 
by hon. Members below the Gangway 
was rather in favour of local prisons, 
but the opinions expressed before were 
that there would be better accommoda- 
tion in the central prisons. All he was 
able to say upon the subject was that 
the best would be done to prevent hard- 
ship and suffering to the prisoners con- 
sistently with their safe custody. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE pointed out that 
the two last Amendments contravened 
the principle of the Bill, which was that 
the House should entrust to the Execu- 
tive the arrest and safe-keeping, upon 
humane conditions, of certain persons. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, the hon. 
Member who had just spoken had ex- 
tended the principle of the Bill. It was 
true that the Bill provided for the 
safe-keeping of prisoners, but there 
was nothing in it providing for their 
safe-keeping upon humane conditions. 
He was sure that every hon. Member 
must wish that in carrying out the Act 
in Ireland prisoners should receive hu- 
mane treatment; but it was a fact that 
Irish political prisoners had never re- 
ceived humane treatment in prison. For 
that reason, Irish Members were endea- 
vouring to have it inserted in this Bill 
that they should be so treated. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had said that 
expressions in favour of central prisons 
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had, during the course of the debates» 
come from those Benches. That was per- 
fectly accurate. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
had ventured to suggest that he should 
put as many persons as possible into 
the Central Prison in Dublin, because 
the accommodation there was far supe- 
rior than in the smaller towns. He 
still adhered to that opinion, and 
thought it would be far better that the 
majority of prisoners should be confined 
in Dublin than in local prisons, which 
were conducted on the most antiquated 
and inhuman principles, and which were 
under the supervision of a Visiting 
Committee of local landlordism. But an 
hon. Member had pointed out that if 
these persons were imprisoned in Dub- 
lin they would be deprived of the con- 
solation of visits from their friends, and 
also of the power of carrying on their 
business which would be afforded them 
in a local prison. For that reason, he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) suggested that 
the right hon. Gentleman should give 
them the choice as to which prison they 
should be sent—that was to say, the 
choice between a local and a central 
prison. He himself might be placed in 
the disagreeable position of making such 
a choice, and, for his part, he should 
certainly prefer to be in Dublin than in 
the tumble-down structure belonging to 
his constituency, where he was sure the 
local landlords would wish to keep him 
as long as possible. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought it. 
would be a perfectly new principle to 
give prisoners a choice of the prisons to 
which they should be sent; but in the 
very improbable event of his having 
anything to do with the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), in con- 
nection with the Act, he could assure 
him that he would do his best to secure 
his comfort. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR was much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but he would endeavour to prevent his 
having an opportunity of dealing with 
him. 

Mr. HEALY understood, from the 
answer of the Chief Secretary, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was willing, in 
some degree, to entertain the local view 
of the case, and, therefore, suggested 
that his hon. Friend should withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman would extend to other 
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persons the same consideration as he 

ad promised to the hon. Member for 
Galway? Ifhe was willing, as far as 
possible, to restrict the inconvenience of 
one person who might be detained 
under the operation of the Act, he could 
see no reason why he should not do so 
in all cases. This was a matter of con- 
siderable importance to all persons, 
many of whom might be detained in 
prison at a distance from the little 
trades which they carried on, and who, 
in consequence, would not be able to 
carry them on, nor communicate with the 
persons they had left in charge of them 
during their detention. He thought it 
was not too much to ask the Chief Se- 
cretary to say that he would, as far as 
possible, in choosing the prisons where 
such persons might be detained, see 
that no unnecessary inconvenience was 
inflicted upon them. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Go- 
vernment would, of course, consider how 
to cause the least suffering and hard- 
ship consistent with safety. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The next Amend- 
ment is in the name of the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor); but 
as it is an Amendment upon a subse- 
quent Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, it would be well to 
put it after that Amendment. 


* Amendment proposed, 
In page 1, line 18, after the word “ shall,’’ to 
insert the words “ for the purposes of this Act.’’ 
—(Mr. W. E. Forster.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have an- 
other Amendment to propose, which I 
promised to bring forward when we were 
in Committee—namely, at the end of 
sub-section 1, to insert an Amendment 
to provide that the warrant declaring 
anyone reasonably suspected of any 
crime other than high treason, treason- 
feiony, or treasonable practices, shall 
state the character of such crime, and 
to provide that a copy of the warrant 
shall be given to every person arrested. 
The Amendment is the result of our long 
discussion as to the warrant. I stated, 
the House will remember, that the Go- 
vernment were quite willing—in fact, 
that we should be glad—to make it per- 
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fectly clear, and that it had always been 
our intention to make it clear to the 
person arrested, what was the character 
of his crime. I stated that a copy of the 
warrant should be given to him to show 
whether his crime was murder, incen- 
diary fire, firing into a dwelling, or any- 
thing else. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 21, at end of sub-section (1), 
to add the words “ (2.) Every warrant whereby 
any person is declared to be reasonably suspected 
of any crime other than high treason, treason 
felony, or treasonable practices, shall state the 
character of such crime. A copy of the warrant 
of arrest shall be given to each person arrested 
under this Act on the occasion of his arrest.””— 
(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that, in 
obedience to the suggestion of Mr. 
Speaker, he was very glad not to press 
his Amendment, part of which was met 
by that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary. The Amendments in 
their entirety, however, were very dif- 
ferent. His was as follows :— 

Clause 1, page 1, line 15, after ‘ main prize,” 
insert “and every warrant whereby any person 
is declared to be reasonably suspected of any 
crime or crimes other than high treason, treason 
felony, or treasonable practices, shall specify 
such crime or crimes, with particulars of time 
and place.”’ 


The difference was, that the right hon. 
Gentleman confined the information of 
the warrant to the statement of the 
‘‘ character of such crime ;’’ whereas he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) wished to add, 
after the word ‘crime,’ the words 
“with particulars of time and place.” 
He would put it seriously to the Chief 
Secretary that he should accept this 
Amendment; and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give him his attention for 
a moment, he would prove to him that 
his (Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s) Amendment 
would be an improvement of the war- 
rant. The great object of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment as.to the ‘‘cha- 
racter”’ of the crime, was to really let 
the prisoner know something about what 
he was charged with. He supposed the 
reason the right hon. Gentleman would 
like to give the prisoner some informa- 
tion as to the character of his crime was 
to enable him in the tri-monthly revi- 
sion, which the right hon. Gentleman’s 
next Amendment provided for, to clear 
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himself of the charge specified in the 
warrant. He took that to be what was 
running in the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman when he consented to state 
the character of the crime in the war- 
rant. Then the warrant, as the right 
hon. Gentleman by his Amendment 
would have it, would either state too 
much or too little. It stated too much 
in giving the ‘‘ character”’ of the crime, 
if the object of the right hon. Gentleman 
were to give no clue whatever with re- 
gard to the source from which he got 
his information against the prisoner, 
because if the character of the crime 
with which a man were charged were 
made known to him, he would have a 
clue to the person who must have given 
information to the Government under 
which he could be suspected. Accord- 
ingly, the warrant stated too much; but 
it stated too little, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was willing to face that danger; 
because what was the use of telling a 
man that he was charged with commit- 
ing a murder, an incendiary fire, or with 
firing into a dwelling, or anything like 
that, if they did not tell him also the 
time and place of the crime? If they 
told him the character of the crime, but 
did not tell him the time and place, they 
did not give him an opportunity of clear- 
ing himself of the crime. For instance, 
when a man was charged with an incen- 
diary fire, he might say, ‘‘ Why, to my 
knowledge there was only one incendiary 
fire during this period, and the person 
who committed it was So-and-so, and he 
has left the country since, because he 
was afraid of the operation of this Act ;” 
but the Government might say, ‘‘ There 
were two or three incendiary fires com- 
mitted, and if you were not guilty of 
No. 1, you were guilty of No. 2; and if 
you were not guilty of No. 2, why the 
probability is you were guilty of No. 3.” 
But if they gave a man the particulars 
of time and place, he might be able to 
obtain the particulars of every incen- 

diary fire, and, at the tri-monthly revi- 

sion, satisfy the right hon. Gentleman 

that he was not guilty. He hoped the 

right hon. Gentleman would see his way 

to accepting the Amendment, which was 

a very unpretending one, and he had 

submitted it, he hoped, in a very humble 
manner. He would give the right hon. 


Gentleman the opportunity of getting 
rid of the non possumus argument he had 
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Amendment proposed to said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

In line 3, after the word ‘‘ crime,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ with particulars of time and place.” 
—(Mr. T. P. 0 Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I really can- 
not accede to this Amendment, as the 
hon. Member calls it, the reasonableness 
of which he said he thought he should 
be able to convince me of in a few 
moments. He and other hon. Gentlemen 
have debated the question over and 
over again, and I could have stated 
his arguments before he uttered them ; 
I have heard them so often. The 
House has fully considered the matter, 
and has come to a conclusion upon it 
by an overwhelming majority. No new 
facts haye come up, and I should have 
to apologize to the House if I detained 
it any longer on such a subject. 

Mr. CALLAN said, it was true the 
Committee had decided this point by a 
large majority, for all the majorities 
were large. Even the most reasonable 
propositions which had been made by 
the Irish Members had been rejected by 
large majorities; and if the ‘‘ over- 
whelming majority’ was an argument 
at all, it was an argument in favour of 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle that when a Bill was declared 
urgent they should go to a division on 
it at once, and that no Amendment 
should be tolerated. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary did not 
condescend to give to the House one 
single valid reason why, on Report, he 
should not accede to the proposed addi- 
tion to the Bill. Backed by a large 
majority, he had refused to alter the 
Bill one iota, or one tittle, up to a cer- 
tain stage ; but then, convinced by argu- 
ments, either in the House, or outside of 
it—convinced, perhaps, by a growing 
feeling in the country that his conduct 
was too dictatorial to be endured by 
Liberals, he had made Amendments 
himself. [‘‘ Question!” ] That was 
the Question—that the Chief Secretary 
should condescend to assign some reason, 
however trifling, for the rejection of the 
proposed Amendments. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s addition was to the effect 
that the warrant should state the cha- 
racter of any crime other than treason ; 





adopted. 


but that was by no means satisfactory, 
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as it would not give the prisoner the 
information he required. He would 
suggest to his hon. Friend (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) to withdraw the words ‘‘ with 
particulars of,’’ and leave merely ‘‘ time 
and place.” He (Mr. Callan) had been 
to Ireland twice this year. He should 
go to Ireland again—{ ‘‘ Hear, hear!” | 
—and state what he had stated in this 
House. He heard a ‘‘ Hear, hear!” from 
the right hon. Gentleman, and, in reply 
to it, he had to say he was very glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman had com- 
menced the operation of the Act with 
his own advent to Ireland—and his own 
advent to that country was contempora- 
neous with the outbreak of crime there. 
[‘* Question!’?] One and the other oc- 
curred at the same time. [{ ‘‘ Question!”’ ] 
This was the Question. He was in Ire- 
land in October—[ ‘‘ Question ! ””]—he 
begged that he might not be interrupted 
in making his arguments by cries which 
showed a contempt for law and order in 
that House 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must address himself to the Chair, and 
to the Question before the House. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the question he 
wished to address himself to was as to 
the necessity of specifying ‘‘time and 
place” in the Act. He was personally 
interested in the question, for he was in 
Ireland in October and December, and 
should be there again towards the end 
of this week. He might, when he got 
there, be arrested for language he used 
in October or December; and he desired, 
if he were so arrested, that the warrant 
should state, not only the ‘‘ character,” 
but the ‘‘ time and place ” of his offence. 
It was essential that he should know the 
time and place, so that if he were charged 
with having used language calculated to 
bring about certain results, he could ap- 
peal to the persons amongst whom he 
mixed at the time, and to the words he 
used, to show that he was not inciting 
to the disturbance of law and order. In 
December last he delivered a speech in 
the presence of a policeman-reporter and 
a reporter of Zhe Freeman’s Journal. The 
Freeman’s Journal published an accurate 
report, so far as it went; but it was not 
a third, or a fourth, of what he had said. 
If he were told he was arrested for what 
he had said to his constituents at a 
public meeting in December, he wished 
to see in the warrant the day on which 
he had used the language, so that he 
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could appeal to the independent reporter, 
to show that he did not use the words 
attributed to him. Nothing could be 
more disregardful of law and order on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
than to say that he would not conde- 
scend to declare when and where a 
person had offended, when he had 
ordered that person’s arrest. Under 
the misguidance of the right hon. Gen- 
tieman, the House seemed dead to all 
justice fairness and argument. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
in Committee his hon. Friends had urged 
on the right hon. Gentleman that he 
should, at least, furnish a man who was 
taken up on suspicion with a bill of par- 
ticulars of the crime of which he was 
suspected ; and he was merely expressing 
the feeling of those hon. Members who 
were then present, when he said that the 
Chief Secretary promised to comply with 
their request. He (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
had understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man to that effect; and he further under- 
stood that the right hon. Gentleman 
now purported to give effect to whatever 
arrangements he entered into in Com- 
mittee, which had put an end. to the dis- 
cussion for the time. Now, let them 
examine what the Chief Secretary pro- 
posed to do. He proposed that the 
warrant of every person arrested should 
state the ‘‘ character”? of his crime. 
What could be more illusory than to 
give a man, when he asked for the par- 
ticulars of the crime of the commission of 
which he was suspected, a statement as 
to the ‘‘ character” of the crime? What 
was the meaning of the word “ cha- 
racter?” He ventured to say that it 
had no legally determined meaning that 
was applicablein this case. “Character” 
meant something by which a thing 
could be characteriezd, however loosely or 
widely. Take the letters of the alphabet 
—each was different, yet each “ letter” 
was a character. A man who was taken 
up on suspicion—who was deprived of 
his liberty under the warrant of the 
Lord Lieutenant—asked ‘‘ for what is it 
that I am to be imprisoned under this 
special Act ?”’ and he was informed “ for 
violence.” Was not that nonsense? 
He had no sympathy with the crime on 
suspicion of which a man might be 
arrested, but he had great sympathy for 
the men who would certainly be arrested 
without real cause. He did not mean 
to say that there would not be some 
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cause for suspicion in most cases; but, 
no doubt, many who were arrested would 
not be criminal. He knew something 
about the operation of these Acts in 
former years. A great number of people 
had been taken up without there being 
the slightest real ground for suspicion 
against them, and he knew cases in 
which suspicion had been fostered by 
the very men who were most guilty. 
The real criminal, who went about 
hacking cattle, burning houses, and 
doing mischief all round, was alwaysvery 
anxious to escape justice. He was not 
only a criminal during the present ex- 
ceptional period, but at all times; he 
was more active when crime was stirring 
and when public opinion was excited on 
some particular point. What he (Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna) wished to say was 
that this criminal was the man who, in 
numerous cases, would go to the police 
and point to somebody else less criminal 
than himself, though not above sus- 
picion, as the guilty party. [‘ No, 
no!” ] Hon. Members must not say 
‘No, no!” to him, because he was 
speaking about something he perfectly 
understood. He knew more about Ire- 
land than did those who cried ‘ No, 
no!’ What he asked was that the 
Lord Lieutenant would not issue his 
warrant until there was placed in his 
possession—not by the informers, for 
they were persons of another class, but 
by the people, his informants, who 
gave the information—the particulars 
of the offence suspected to have been 
committed by the man whose liberty 
he was going to take away, and 
so that the the offence committed 
or suspected should not be stated in 
general terms. ‘‘ Violence” would be 
quite sufficient to answer the conditions 
prescribed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s Amendment. So far as he was 
concerned, he did not wish ary division 
to take place on this matter. He had 
no object to serve in stopping late at 
night in this way, but he did not want 
to let a point like this pass without 
bringing to bear on it all the animadver- 
sion he considered necessary. He wished 
to see the particulars of the crime a man 
was suspected of having committed 
given in the warrant, so that the 
prisoner could clear himself if it were 
possible. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he would 
not interpose at that late hour to say a 
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few words, only that he considered this 
a very important Amendment. A man 
was arrested on suspicion of having 
committed a crime. If there had only 
been a solitary offence of that kind com- 
mitted in the district for a considerable 
period, then he might know, or might 
easily guess, the crime of which he was 
suspected and put into prison. But let 
them suppose a case that the Bill 
was alleged to be intended to meet, 
a case of a crime prevalent in a 
certain district. Suppose 10 or 20 
crimes of a certain class had been 
committed in a limited district, then the 
man, in order to prove his innocence, 
would have to prove himself innocent of 
every one of them. That was surely re- 
quiring too much, and surely the way 
ought to be made easy for a man to 
prove himself innocent of an offence. It 
was only fair and reasonable that a 
guiltless man should have an opportunity 
of establishing his innocence. Though 
he put the matter briefly, still he thought 
there was great force in the argument ; 
and if an innocent man was to have a 
chance at all, notwithstanding that the 
Chief Secretary had spoken on the sub- 
ject before and the House had voted 
upon it, it was never too late to mend, 
and while the Bill was still before the 
House he could not consider that the 
case had been met that it was too late 
to mend it. The Chief Secretary had 
stated that arguments had been used so 
often that he was quite familiar with 
them, but they seemed to have pro- 
duced no impression upon him; and as 
to the House having voted upon the 
Question, he believed the House would 
have voted equally readily for whatever 
the Government might have asked. 
What would they not have voted for? 
Late as it was, he urged the House to 
consider whether there was not force or 
reason in the argument that the inno- 
cent would get no chance so long as the 
nature of the offence, and the time and 
the place of the offence, were not specified 
in the warrant. If the Committee would 
accept the Amendment, a guilty man 
would not be able to acquit himself, 
while an innocent man would have a 
chance of doing so; but if they persisted 
in associating him with all the crimes 
of a district he would have no chance 
and must suffer, innocent as he might be. 

Masor NOLAN thought the Govern- 
ment were running a certain risk of 
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imprisoning a number of men in order 
to guard against a contingency that 
would very rarely occur. The only 
reason which the Chief Secretary had 
advanced against the Amendment was 
that witnesses might be intimidated in 
favour of an accused person. He ad- 
mitted that in some cases that might be 
possible; but it was a very remote 
possibility in the general run of cases. 
By stating the time and place, they 
would only be giving a distant clue to 
the persons who had given information ; 
witnesses would not necessarily be 
known, and only in rare cases could a 
connection be established between the 
man who gave the information and the 
statement of the time and place. He, 
therefore, thought the objection to ac- 
ceding to the Amendment, or the objec- 
tion to putting the time and place on the 
warrant, was really a very slight one. 
He did not say there was no ground for 
it; but, on the whole, it was very slight. 
He pointed out that it was not proposed 
by the Act to suspend the ordinary 
action of the law in Ireland, and, there- 
fore, there would be witnesses coming 
forward in open Court during the opera- 
tion of the Act. Why, therefore, in 
working one form of the law, underwhich 
aman would actually swearin open Court, 
should they, at the same time, take such 
extreme precautions for preventing any 
clue to informers? He thought the 
Government were jumping from one 
extreme to the other. They would have 
witnesses coming forward under the 
ordinary law, and yet they were per- 
mitting what would be a great injustice 
in an ordinary trial in order to prevent 
a clue to informers. He thought there 
were already too many precautions in 
favour of witnesses. It might easily 
happen that a man in course of conver- 
sation, or in a speech, said some things 
which could be misrepresented by the 
words or the sentences being misinter- 
preted or misplaced. If that man were 
arrested, he would never know with 
what particular act he was charged 
or for what particular speech he was 
arrested ; but if the time and the place 
were stated, and the matter was brought 
before the Chief Secretary, it might turn 
out that there were circumstances which 
would lead the Chief Secretary to take 
a different view of the case. The Chief 
Secretary seemed to think that he would 
arrest no innocent man; but it was an 
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acknowledged fact in Law Courts that a 
certain number of innocent men were im- 
prisoned, and he might mention a well- 
known case, in which a man was arrested 
and convicted, and was only released 
through the accident of a notorious 
prisoner confessing two or three years 
afterwards that he had committed the 
offence. It wasinevitable that a certain 
number of innocent persons, even under 
the ordinary law, would be punished; and 
he did not believe that, no matter what 
safeguards there were, while there was 
carelessness on the part of juries, and 
one Judge, perhaps, too much disposed 
to acquit, or another, perhaps, too much 
disposed to commit, that this{could be 
avoided. When theChief Secretary had 
to try men without safeguards, how 
many more innocent men would be likely 
to beconvicted? Ifthe Chief Secretary 
were sitting in open Court, and had all 
the opportunities of cross-examination 
and testing the character of witnesses, 
he still might occasionally convict an 
honest man; but the Chief Secretary 
was now proposing to deal with crime 
under every possible disadvantage, and 
how would he convince Irishmen that 
no innocent man would be imprisoned ? 
At all events, he might give prisoners 
the one advantage of knowing the time 
and place, in order to enable these men, 
if they could, to prove an alibi, or to 
show that their accusers were not of a 
character to be relied upon, or that, 
even, if he was not entirely innocent, 
that there were still circumstances which 
the Chief Secretary would be glad to 
take into consideration. He thought 
the Government might grant that con- 
cession, and that there might be excep- 
tional cases in which the time and place 
could not be given. He might give 
every possible opportunity to a prisoner 
of proving his innocence. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, this was 
the most important Amendment that had 
been proposed, in the sense that it in- 
volved the question whether an admit- 
tedly innocent person was to-be punished. 
It was an Amendmentthe refusal of which 
would hereafter bring the most severe 
censure on the Government. Although 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act might be necessary, the Amendment 
did not touch in any way the grasping 
and the holding of a prisoner if he should 
be guilty. The Government had assented 
to an Amendment that the Lord Lieute- 
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nant should, every three months, review 
the case of every man arrested. What 
would the Lord Lieutenant review? 
What was the object of review? The 
object of review was to test whether or 
not a mistake had been committed in a 
particular case. How would the Lord 
Lieutenant give a man a chance of prov- 
ing that he had been arrested under a 
mistake unless he afforded the unfortu- 
nate prisoner some clue to the specific 
thing which constituted his crime? The 
romance of criminal trials in this country 
afforded abundance of cases in which 
circumstantial evidence had confused the 
identity of one man with another, and it 
led to men being executed on the scaffold 
who were perfectly innocent; and yet in 
those cases the accused men knew the 
particular time and place, and had the 
advantage of a Judge and ajury. Never- 
theless, mishaps had occurred ; but how 
would that be if a man accused of mur- 
der were allowed no other particulars 
than the simple charge, ‘‘ You commit- 
ted a murder ;” and when he asked for 
the time and place, he was told that he 
should not know? Would it not be a 
farce, even though he would still have 
the protection of his counsel to cross- 
examine witnesses, and a jury to hear 
the case? Would not that man be de- 
nied justice in a public Court who was 
refused information as to time and place? 
He would assume that the case in which 
this was most likely to occur was in regard 
to acts of intimidation committed in a 
county in Ireland. A man who was at 
home and in bed might be arrested 
under the Act. What was he arrested 
for? Because someone had been intimi- 
dated in the county. He would not be 
told what was the act—he would not be 
arrested on any charge of intimidation, 

but on suspicion of intimidation; but 
what the intimidation consisted of he 
would not be told; he would not be told 
who was intimidated, or where. It 
might turn out that the act of intimida- 

tion was that in some shop in the village 

of, say, Ballyhaunis, he had said—‘‘ I 

agree with John Bright that the land- 
lords would be exterminated if Ireland 
were removed a few miles Westward.” 
The village policeman might declare 
that the man had said that the landlords 
would be exterminated if Ireland had a 
chance. He would not be able to carry 


in his mind that the man was simply 
quoting someone else, and the man him- 
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self would not have a chance of sayin 
to the Lord Lieutenant that what he ha 
said was purely a quotation from one of 
the inflammatory speeches of the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. If he 
had a chance, he might bring the charge 
home to the real criminal; but he would 
get no chance. The Chief Secretary, in 
regard to this Bill, affected to be a Pope 
—infallible—when he sat in the chair in 
Dublin Castle. Infallible—he could do 
no wrong. He credited the Chief Se- 
cretary with the best intentions; but he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
induce any of his Colleagues to state 
where, within the four corners of the 
Bill, was a prisoner, an innocent man, 
offered a single chance of satisfying the 
Lord Lieutenant, at the three-monthly 
examinations, that an error had been 
committed. It must be tedious to hon. 
Gentlemen to come down there and sit 
silent. Nothing in the world was more 
trying to hon. Gentlemen than to come 
there and not speak, but simply to be 
docile voters; and he invited any of 
them to get up and defend the Govern- 
ment whom they followed in such do- 
cility, and point out where, in the Bill, 
there was an offer, or a chance, given to 
an innocent man to satisfy the Lord 
Lieutenant that the charge was un- 
founded. Was it in the Bill? What 
opportunity was given? He would never 
be heard; there would be no trial; he 
would not be brought to the Council 
Table at Dublin Castle. And he urged 
the Chief Secretary, not that he should 
give a man a chance of escaping if 
he was guilty, but that he should 
enable it to be pointed out irrefra- 
gibly, and in a way that should 
satisfy his own judgment, that he had 
been misled, and that the original infor- 
mation upon which he acted was wrong. 
In refusing this Amendment, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government showed that they 
were bent upon retaining the cruelty of 
the Bill. They were planting a sting 
in the minds of the Irish people much- 
worse than the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act; and long after the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
was forgotten it would be remembered 
with indignation and bitterness, that 
this small measure of justice to an inno- 
cent man was refused by a Government 
that claimed to be the advocates of 
liberty, freedom, and justice. He con- 
fessed himself to be accountable, in a 
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small way, for the fact that right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were sitting upon 
the Treasury Bench; but no act of his 
would fill him with more poignant shame, 
indignation, and sorrow, than that he 
should have had any act or part in 
placing them there in view of their re- 
fusal of this Amendment. While he 
should concede to a Ministry acting 
under a sense of their responsibility to 
the Crown the duty of holding fast 
bound men whom they suspected of 
crime, he could view with no feeling 
but that of shame the refusal of Her 
Majesty’s Government to give to an in- 
nocent man the chance of proving to 
them—not toa Judge, and not to a jury 
—but to them, and even allowing them 
to be the sole judges in their own case 
that he was really innocent. Would 
they not allow an innocent man, who 
might be arrested by mistake, some 
slender chance of proving to the Lord 
Lieutenant that by erroneous informa- 
tion he had been led into a mistake? It 
was most regrettable that a great Party 
like that of the right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite should refuse this 
small measureof simple justice. | ‘‘Oh!’’ | 
It was a great trial to him to speak 
closely, under the New Rules, to the 
subject before the Chair. It required a 
man to keep himself cool; but it re- 
quired a very slight effort of intellect to 
say “Oh!” orto make any other in- 
terruption. If this Amendment would 
induce the Government to part with any 
of itshold upon a prisoner, he would 
not so strongly support it; but it was 
because he believed it was an entirely 
unnecessary act of cruelty to refuse the 
Amendment, and because he should re- 
gard its rejection with shame, sorrow, 
and indignation, that he so strongly 
urged upon Her Majesty’s Government 
the propriety of acceding to it. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he had en- 
deavoured to arrive at an exact know- 
ledge of the principles which governed 
Her Majesty’s Advisers in refusing the 
Amendment which was now proposed ; 
and he would ask the House with sin- 
cerity, whether they really accepted the 
role of justice and morality which was 
recommended to their acceptance by 
Her Majesty’s Government? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary re- 
fused to state in the warrant more than 
the character of the offence for which a 
man arrested under the Act was sus- 
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pected. He refused to give the slightest 
clue by which the truth or falsehood of 
the suspicion could be proved. He 
would ask the House to look at the ques- 
tion from three points of view. In the 
first place, from a point of view which 
involved the necessities of the suspected 
man. The innocent man, was to have 
no clue afforded to him of time or place 
by which he could disprove the sus- 
picion that weighed upon him, that took 
him away from his family and friends, 
from life and its occupations, and shut 
him up in a prison cell for 18 months, 
This refusal to an innocent man could 
only be based upon this principle in the 
mind of the Chief Secretary, ‘‘ Better 
that a hundred innocent men should 
suffer than that one possibly guilty man 
should escape.” Looking next at the 
question from the point of view of the 
accuser. A man was falsely accused, 
and the information was so cunningly 
planned that even a man of the remark- 
able astuteness of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary was led 
into error, and a warrant was signed 
in Dublin Castle which placed a 
falsely-accused man in gaol. Such con- 
duct, on the part of the Chief Secretary, 
could only be justified on the principle, 
‘‘ Better have a hundred falsely accused 
men than that a single perjured informer 
should be discouraged in his official 
trade.”’ Looking at the refusal of the 
Chief Secretary from the third and con- 
cluding point of view, the Chief Secre- 
tary had, in words, promised the House 
to place before it the means of con- 
trolling this highly irresponsible re- 
sponsibility. Yet, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman deliberately declined to give the 
House any clue to enable them to ascer- 
tain whether he had exercised his re- 
sponsibility in accordance with the facts 
of particular cases. He could only 
understand the refusal of the Chief 
Secretary to present no knowledge to 
that Houseof Parliament on the grounds 
upon which he acted, upon the prin- 
ciple, ‘‘ Better that all notions of law 
and justice should be overridden and de- 
graded in Ireland than that the incom- 
petency of the Chief Secretary should 
be exposed on the floor of this House.” 

Mr. O’KELLY moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. He hoped that, at 
that hour (half-past 1), it was not an un- 
reasonable proposal, and he trusted that 
the Government would accede to it, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. O Kelly.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he cer- 
tainly could not consent to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, and he hoped the 
House would not accede to the proposi- 
tion. They were now very nearly at the 
end of the first sub-section, and after 
they had disposed of it it would be time 
enough to adjourn the further con- 
sideration of these Amendments. 

Mr. HEALY said, that whether the 
Government agreed to the proposal of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ros- 
common (Mr. O’Kelly) or not, he wished 
to disabuse the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government of any 
idea that they had now reached the end 
of the first sub-section. He, himself, 
had an Amendment of very considerable 
importance to propose, and it would 
probably involve a discussion of some 
hours. He, therefore, asked the right 
hon. Gentleman not to go into the Lobby 
with the idea that the sub-section was 
likely to be summarily disposed of. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 34; Noes 
165: Majority 131.—(Div. List, No. 77.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 32; Noes 
164: Majority 132.—(Div. List, No. 78.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. HEALY rose to move an Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, I have to point 
out to the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy) that the Amendment placed 
in my hand is inadmissible, inasmuch as 
it is not consistent with the provisions of 
the Bill dealing with the same subject, 
which have been already passed. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, if the Chief 
Secretary would not grant even a general 
description of the treasonable practices 
alleged, the warrant would simply be a 
sort of common form upon which in- 
formers would fall back when they had 
No case. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON pointed out 
that there was a little obscurity about the 
Amendment. The words were “thata 


warrant should be given to a prisoner 
on the occasion of his arrest ;’”’ but there 
was no mention that the warrant was 
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to be left with the prisoner. He had 
heard it stated that all papers were 
taken away from.a prisoner during the 
time of arrest; and, if that were to hap- 
pen in the present case, the warrant 
would be of very little use. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the in- 
tention was that the warrant should be 
left with the prisoner. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Words inserted. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended, deferred till Zo-morrow. 


FREE LIBRARIES BILL.—[Br1z 43.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Lord George Hamilton, Sir 
Charles Reed.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm JOHN LUBBOCK, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, the object of the Bill was to con- 
solidate and digest the present law rela- 
ting to Free Libraries. It was proposed 
to raise the number of requisitionists 
necessary to obtain a preliminary meet- 
ing from 10 to 50, because it seemed 
unreasonable that so small a number of 
ratepayers as 10 should be permitted to 
raise so large a question. If those who 
wished to adopt the Act could not se- 
cure a fair amount of support, they cer- 
tainly could not carry their Resolution. 
Secondly, it was proposed that after a 
Library had been opened five years it 
should be possible to disestablish it. If 
it were unsuccessful it had better be 
closed. At present, those who opposed 
the opening of Free Libraries doubtless 
argued with some force when they said 
that such a Library, even if useless, 
when once opened could never be closed 
again. It was proposed, moreover, 
that boroughs should be allowed to com- 
bine for the purpose of having a Free 
Library, even if they did not actually 
touch each other. Beyond that, it was 
proposed that the voting in such cases 
should be by means of voting papers, 
which would be much less troublesome 
to everyone, and give more satisfactorily 
the real feelings of the ratepayers. In 
the case of Museums, it was proposed to 
legalize lectures, which would certainly 
render them much more useful and in- 
structive. It was not proposed to raise 
the present limit of a penny. The 
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question of rating was left exactly 
in its present position. The Bill also 
removed some doubts which had arisen 
as to procedure. Most persons would 
agree that Free Libraries were a great 
boon to the poor. If anyone doubted 
the demand for cheap literature —a 
demand which the spread of schools 
would certainly increase—let him go 
into the poorest quarters of any great 
town, and he would find ample proofs. 
Unfortunately, the literature supplied 
was far from being of a satisfactory cha- 
racter. Thus, Free Libraries contrived 
‘a double debt to pay’’—they provided a 
supply of useful and ennobling litera- 
ture, and saved the young and the poor 
from what was degrading and injurious. 
He would give an illustration of the 
enormous number of volumes distributed 
by these lending Libraries. According 
to the Return for 1876, the total issue of 
books for the year was—in Sheffield, 
316,000; Birmingham, 505,000; Leeds, 
377,000; Manchester, 750,000; Liverpool, 
800,000—the total number of books for 
England and Wales being in that year 
no less than 5,000,000. But since then 
even these large numbers had consider- 
ably increased, and last year the volumes 
issued in Liverpool alone amounted to 
no less than 1,300,000. He hoped the 
House would admit the advantage that 
would be derived from consolidating the 
law, and thought he need not enlarge on 
the desirability of facilitating the estab- 
lishment of Free Libraries in the many 
important towns which, it was to be 
regretted, had not yet adopted the Acts. 
He had a large number of Petitions in 
favour of the Bill, signed by members 
of Free Library Associations through- 
out the country, and the managers of 
Libraries. In conclusion, thanking the 
House for having permitted him to make 
these few observations, he would merely 
repeat that the measure did not touch 
the question of rating, and only touched 
points upon which he did not think 
there would be much difference of opinion 
amongst hon. Members on either side of 
the House. If the Bill had proposed 
any alteration in the law on which there 
was likely to be a substantial difference 
of opinion, he should not have moved 
the second reading at that late hour; 
but he trusted that, seeing the great 
advantage there always was in a Con- 
solidating Act, hon. Members would 
allow the measure to be read a second 
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time. If it was thought desirable to 
have a Committee to consider how far 
these Libraries were as he described 
them, he should be happy to meet hon. 
Members opposite on the point; but, 
considering how little time they had had 
this Session, he trusted the House would 
consent to the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir John Lubbock.) 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT was 
exceedingly sorry that his hon. Friend 
had thought it necessary to ask the 
House to read this.Bill a second time 
that morning. The hon. Baronet had 
made use of the word “ unreasonable,” 
and he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) would 
adopt it, and characterize it as most un- 
reasonable to ask them to deal with such 
an important Bill as this at such an hour 
—2 o’clock in the morning. He would 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Walter B. Barttelot.) 


Mr. HEALY hoped that the hon. 
Gentleman would not persist in his 
Motion. He could say for himself and 
his hon. Friends that they were quite in 
favour of the measure; but they ob- 
served, on reading the second part of it, 
“This Act shall not extend to Scotland 
or Ireland.” He would not refer to that 
matter more than to say that when Bills 
of the excellent character of the present 
one were introduced, they should be ex- 
tended to Ireland. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, there were 
some clauses in the Bill to which he had 
special objection, especially those that 
referred to the appointment of an In- 
spector by the Education Department. 
He thought the local authorities could 
manage these things very well, and he 
should certainly object to any increase 
of the inspecting power of the Educa- 
tion Department. At the same time, 
so far as this was a cotisolidating 
measure, it was a very good one, 
and it was very desirable that the 
Acts should be consolidated. There was 
nothing in the Bill to take increased 
power of rating, and whatever the details 
were, they might be very well considered 
by a Select Committee. It was not as 
though the House were asked to con- 
sider a large and comprehensive new 
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measure, the hon. Baronet only wishing 
toimprove theinitiatory step forthe estab- 
lishment of. Free Libraries. Everyone 
knew how they were established now,and 
how difficult it was in large constitu- 
encies to get meetings to consider the 
matter fairly. Meetings were called, and 
500 or 600 people were got together to 
consider whether or not a Free Library 
should be established; the rooms were 
packed, and very often packed by those 
persons who were most bitterly opposed 
to Free Libraries, so that the subject 
was not at all fairly considered. This, 
however, was not a time for discussion. 
They could not possibly go into the 
question at this hour; therefore, as the 
hon. Baronet might never have an oppor- 
tunity of bringing on the measure at a 
more reasonable hour, he would appeal 
to hon. Members opposite to allow it to 
be read a second time and referred to a 
Select Committee. So far as he (Mr. 
Mundella) was concerned, he certainly 
should oppose enythins like increased 
cost to the State, central control, inspec- 
tion, or any connection with the Libraries 
at allin the matter of supervision on the 
part of the Department. The local 
authorities, he thought, did the work 
very well. The Corporations had the 
power to appoint the best men in the 
town, and he did not believe any branch 


. of our local business was much better 


managed than our Free Libraries. Under 
the circumstances, he would appeal to 
the hon. Member not to press the Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS was, and 
always had been, an advocate of Free 
Libraries ; but he protested against being 
asked to go into the consideration of a 
Bill of this kind at this hour in the 
morning. They had come there for a 
special purpose, at the special call of 
the Government, to consider an urgent 
matter; and he, in common with his 
hon. Friends, had been sitting there 
night after night to assist the Govern- 
ment, and with no other object, and on 


the implied and tacit understanding that. 


no other Business would be taken. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Mundella) had shown that 
one part of the Bill was to be opposed 
by the Government, and there were 
other parts to be opposed by hon. Mem- 
bers sitting behind him (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) ; therefore, he considered it un- 
reasonable to go on with the measure at 
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this hour. He deprecated the practice 
that had grown up of late years of allow- 
ing a Bill to be read a second time on 
the understanding that no principle was 
affected. He objected to such a viola- 
tion of the Orders of the House, and 
appealed to the hon. Baronet not to 
press on the second reading to-night. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, he 
heard with the greatest astonishment the 
obstruction, based on the ground that 
this was no hour to discuss the Bill; and 
he was the more astonished that this 
argument came from Englishmen, who 
had declared 4 o’clock in the morning to 
be an excellent hour to discuss a much 
more important Irish measure. He and 
hon. Friends around him had remained in 
the House to support this Bill, notwith- 
standing that for the past six weeks on 
them had fallen the brunt of the work. 
They had vindicated their conduct by re- 
maining in the House to support a Bill 
designed for the good of the English 
people ; and they were ready to continue 
sitting there to help forward that mea- 
sure designed for the benefit and advan- 
tage of the English people, no matter at 
what personal inconvenience. What had 
he heard from the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir R. Assheton Cross), an ex- 
Minister of the Crown? Why, that that 
was no hour to go into such a Bill? He 
(Mr. Sullivan) would put his argument 
in favour of the second reading on the 
ground that it did not come well from 
English Members to object to the stage 
at 2 o’clock in the morning, when they 
had said at 4 or 5 o’clock on other 
mornings, in reference to another mea- 
sure—‘‘Oh, this is a convenient hour; 
an excellent hour to continue the discus- 
sion.”” He hoped the hon. Baronet (Sir 
John Lubbock) would receive the sup- 
port of the House, and that hon. Mem- 
bers would be consistent and declare, at 
least, 2 o’clock ‘‘an excellent hour” for 
the transaction of Public Business. He 
was glad that he saw hon. Members put 
to the blush—that he saw exposed the 
hypocrisy who had said that 5 o’clock in 
the morning was an excellent hour for 
suspending the Constitution of Ireland, 
and yet objected to giving Free Libraries 
to the people of England at 10 minutes 
past 2. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER would remind 
the hon. and learned Member who had 


just sat down that the Irish measure to 


which he hadreferred had been discussed 
3 F 
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at all hours of the day, from 4 ’clock in 
the afternoon, before it was proposed to 
continue the discussion at 5 o’clock in the 
morning. The present was a different 
question, inasmuch as the measure came 
on for second reading for the first time at 
2 o’clock in the morning. Though he was 
in favour of the Bill, and should vote for 
its second reading, he would putit to the 
House whether such an important matter 
could be properly discussed at such an 
hour in the morning. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR could 
not, on the present occasion, agree with 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Meath (Mr. Sullivan), seeing that the 
hon. Member had supported the Motion 
for the adjournment of another debate 
on the ground that they had to come 
down to the House again at 12 o’clock 
to-day. If there was any force in that 
argument before, there was a great deal 
more force in it now. The Bill contained 
provisions which were very excellent in 
their character, but which were very im- 
portant, and deserving of full and careful 
consideration. ‘l'here were provisions in 
it so useful that he should like to see 
the measure extended to Ireland; and 
though he was disposed to support the 
Motion for adjournment, he should be 
very willing to agree to the second read- 
ing, if he could obtain from the hon. Ba- 
ronet in charge of the Bill an assurance 
that he was willing to extend it to Ireland. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOOK said, he did 
not know what view hon. Friends around 
him would take of the matter; but, 
after the appeal made by hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, he 
thought it would be better not to press 
the Bill that evening. He was very 
anxious to carry hon. Members with 
him; and as he gave way now, in de- 
ference to their views, he trusted that 
those hon. Gentlemen would kindly assist 
him in bringing the measure forward on 
some future occasion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (EX. 
PENSES) BILL.—[Bu 36.] 
(Mr. Ashton Diike, Mr. Barran, Mr. Burt.) 
SECOND READING. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading 
be read and discharged.”—( Mr. Ashton 
Ditke.) 
Mr. R. N. Fowler 
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Mr. CALLAN: [I object to that. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot object to this Motion being put, 
by reason of the hour. The hon. Mem- 
ber asks leave to withdraw a Bill and 
bring in another; and the new Bill, 
when brought up, will be in the same 
“aren that the other Bill occupied 

efore. 

Mr. CALLAN: If I 
right—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
‘That the Order be discharged.” 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


Leave given to present another Bill, 
instead thereof. 


remember 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (EXPENSES 
AND SECOND ELECTION) BILL. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Parlia- 
mentary Elections, by providing for the pay- 
ment of necessary expenses out of the rates, 
and for a second election in certain cases, pre- 
sented accordingly, and read the first time. 
[Bill 93.] 





RAILWAYS. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Se. 
lect Committee on Railways, That they do in- 
quire into the passenger fares charged by Rail- 
way Companies, and report thereon. — (Mr. 
Monk.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 23rd February, 1881. 





MINUTES.]—Posiic Brus—Ordered—First 
Reading—Vivisection Abolition * [94]. 

Considered as amended—Protection of Person and 
Property (Ireland) [90]. 


QUESTIONS. 


_——0o——- 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY—HOURS OF 
ADMISSION. 


Mr. D. GRANT asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he will 
take into his consideration the advisa- 
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bility of lighting the National Gallery, 
so as, to allow our great collection of 
pictures to remain open to the public 
until 10 o’clock at night every week day 
throughout the year? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
responsibility for deciding as to lighting 
the National Gallery by night rests, in 
a great measure, with its Trustees, and 
I could not take any steps without their 
approval. It would certainly not be de- 
sirable to light it with gas. The Collec- 
tion is far too valuable to justify the 
Trustees in exposing the pictures to any 
damage from the vitiated atmosphere, 
or from the risk of fire. With respect 
to the electric light, I do not think we 
have yet sufficient experience as to the 
best system of lighting, or as to its 
merits or defects, to justify me in ad- 
vising the Trustees on the subject. I 
may add that I am carefully watching 
the improvements which are constantly 
being made in the system of electric 
lights with a view to its adoption in some 
others of the public buildings. 


AGRARIAN CRIMES (IRELAND)—THE 
RETURNS. 


Mr. LEAHY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the report is true which ap 
peared in the ‘ Yocsciana Journal’’ of 
the 19th instant, that the 20th Hussars, 
when passing through Athy, where they 
were billeted on the night of the 18th 
instant, committed a number of outrages 
on the unoffending inhabitants, knocked 
down a child, and pitched a man into 
the street, and marched through the 
streets uttering a peculiar kind of yell, 
and wanted to get their guns to clear the 
streets; and, if so, whether he would 
order steps to be taken to bring the 
offenders to justice ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
not yet been able to procure the informa- 
tion which the hon. Member asks for, 
and I must therefore ask him to post- 
pone his Question for a day or two. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has yet obtained a Return 
of Agrarian Crime in Ireland during the 
first fortnight of the present month; 
and, if so, how soon he will lay it upon 
the Table of the House; and, whether 
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Bills of Sale. 


passed beyond the cognizance of the 
House the detailed Return of Agrarian 
Crime in Ireland for the month of De- 
cember, which was ordered by the House 
six weeks ago? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he did not think it was necessary to give 
fortnightly Returns. The Returns for 
last month would be laid on the Table 
in a few days. With regard to the de- 
tailed Return of Agrarian Crime for 
December, he had done everything he 
could to hasten its completion; and 
although it was not yet ready, he hoped 
- would soon be in the hands of Mem- 

ers. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked, Would 
the right hon. Gentleman defer the third 
reading of his Coercion Bill until these 
Returns, upon which he had stated the 
Bill was founded, were in the hands of 
hon. Members, in order that they might 
form a correct judgment as to whether 
the Bill was necessary or not ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Certainly 
not. The hon. Gentleman could not 
expect it. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I can and 
do expect it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—BILLS OF SALE— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. REDMOND asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether it is the fact, as re- 
ported in the ‘‘ Standard” of the 18th 
instant, in an action of Wilson v. The 
National Mercantile Bank, Limited, 
that on the 24th of December last, three 
weeks after the making of a bill of sale, 
and before any instalment was due upon 
it, the bank put into possession of a 
farmer’s property 43 men, who remained 
in possession during Christmas, and 
forcibly took and killed a number of his 
sheep and consumed his provisions ; and, 
whether money lenders are allowed to 
exercise such powers by the present 
Law; and, if so, whether it is the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
a Bill to amend the Law so as to prevent 
the abuses arising from such freedom of 
contract ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 

Heyry James), in reply, said, he could 

not answer the Question of the hon. 

Member, because he had no knowledge 

of the case. He had not seen the report 


he intends to withhold from the House|in Zhe Standard, and could not be 





until after his Irish Coercion Bill has| supposed to read all the reports pub- 
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lished of legal proceedings. He might 
further say that he saw no necessity for 
any legislation of the subject. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—ARRESTS 
AT THURLES. 


Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: I wish to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland a Ques- 
tion which was on the Paper yesterday 
with respect to « number of men who 
were sentenced at Thurles on the 22nd 
of January and sent to NenaghGaol. I 
wish to know, Whether it is true that 
they were refused bail, and have been 
kept without food from early on Monday 
morning until the following morning ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not 
think the Question was on the Paper 
yesterday; but, in any case, I will ask 
the hon. Member to postpone it until to- 
morrow, as it will require time to obtain 
the information. 

Mr. T. P. O}CONNOR: I wish to 
explain that the hon. Member who gave 
Notice of the Question sent me a letter 
which inclosed the Notice Paper of 
yesterday, and I understood from the 
letter that the Question was on the 
Notice Paper. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—CO0wo— 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (TRELAND) BILL.—[Br1z 90.] 


(Mr. W. &. Forster, Mr. Gladsione, Sir William 
Harcourt.) 


CONSIDERATION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
[SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order for Further Proceeding on 
Consideration, as amended, read. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (URGENCY).—NOTICE OF 
MOTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it may be 
for the convenience of the House that 
I should state that I wish to give 
Notice of a Motion in relation to the 
Business of the House, contingent upon 
the possibility that the proceedings on 
the stage of Report of the Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) Bill may 
not be finished to-day or to-morrow, be- 
fore the hour named in my Notice. If 
they are finished before the hour named 
in my Notice to-morrow, of course that 
Notice will fall to the ground, and there- 


The Attorney General 
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fore it would not be put. I do notpropose 
to hand it in at this moment, but to hand 
it in before 6 o’clock, and I mention it 
now for the convenience of the House, 
If the proceedings are not finished to- 
day, I will, before 6 o’clock, hand in the 
Notice, which is as follows :— 

“That upon the Consideration of the Protec. 
tion of Person and Property (Ireland) Bill, as 
amended this day (meaning to-morrow) at seven 
o’clock, any Amendments then standing upon 
the Notice Paper shall he put forthwith.” 
And, together with that, I shall, in the 
same circumstances, move— 

“That the stage of the Third Reading com- 
mence immediately after the reception of the 
Report.” 


Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended, resumed. 


Clause 1 (Power of Lord Lieutenant 
to arrest and detain). 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment, in page 1, 
line 23, to leave out the words “ person 
accused of crime, and not as a convicted 
prisoner,” in order to insert the words, 
‘¢ a first class misdemeanant,” said, he 
introduced it for the purpose of drawing 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
once more to the question of the prison 
rules, as he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was 
still far from satisfied with the as- 
surances the right hon. Gentleman had 
, ihe on the subject; and he wished to 

raw attention to the facts that were 
alleged to have taken place in connec- 
tion with the Question he was going to 
ask on Friday, in reference to the treat- 
ment of a number of respectable men 
now confined in Nenagh Gaol. These 
persons were subjected to great priva- 
tions and indignities ; and if that were 
so before the passing of a Coercion Bill, 
it was likely that matters would be still 
worse under its operation. He asked 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to give 
a personal assurance that whenever a 
complaint was brought before Parlia- 
ment in regard to the treatment of a 
prisoner he would undertake to investi- 


gate it eng 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I rise, Sir, 
to Order. I wish to ask you if the hon. 


Member is in Order in illustrating his 
remarks by statements of what may be 
happening in the prisons of Ireland, 
when the facts are not before the 
House ? 























Mrz. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he was 
merely putting the case hypothetically. 
What he said was, that, if certain things 
went on in Ireland, they had a right to 
ask the Chief Secretary to see that such 
things should be prevented, and he sub- 
mitted that he was in Order in putting 
the case. 

Mr. SPEAKER : I presume that the 
hon. Member intends to conclude with a 
Motion. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Certainly. 
I have already stated that I will do so, 
and I will at once bring it up to the 
Table. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If so, I am not 
called upon to interpose. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR concluded by 
moving his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 23, to leave out the words 
‘“ person accused of crime, and not as a convicted 
prisoner,’’ in order to insert the words “a first 
class misdemeanant,”—(Mr. 7. P. Q’Connor,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER supposed they 
must consider this a serious Motion. 
He was, however, surprised at the hon. 
Member putting it, because the rules for 
the treatment of first-class misdemean- 
ants were not so favourable as those for 
treatment of prisoners awaiting trial. 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman did not 
wish to get it carried, for, if it were, it 
would be found to work very incon- 
veniently to the prisoners detained 
under the Act. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he would appeal 
to his hon. Friend (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
not to press the Amendment in its 
present form. He (Mr. M‘Coan) him- 
self had an Amendment on the Paper on 
the same subject; but he withdrew it 
when, on examining the rules relating 
to untried prisoners, he had found that 
the latter were better treated than first- 
class misdemeanants. He would, how- 
ever, suggest some change in the words 
proposed to be omitted, as they had no 
rules at present applying in terms to 
‘‘ persons accused of crime.” 

Mr. LEAMY said, no one would 
doubt the guarantee of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, as far as he was himself concerned; 
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and, no doubt, the Lord Lieutenant 
would observe any guarantees given by 
the right hon. Gentleman; but some- 
thing more than this was required. 
Some opportunity should be given to 
hon. Members to know how the rules 
would be put in force, and the Govern- 
ment should give them some assurance 
that the rules respecting prisoners await- 
ing trial would be enforced, and not 
left to the discretion of the police and 
prison officials in Ireland. : 

Mr. SEXTON insisted on the necessity 
of a provision to that effect being inserted 
in the Bill. He was, therefore, not at all 
surprised that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had 
brought forward the Amendment. He 
did not doubt the guarantee of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, as far as the right 
hon. Gentleman was personally con- 
cerned; but considering what had hap- 
pened at Thurles, where persons who 
were only found marching around a 
grazing field were left 24 hours in gaol 
without food, and then told they were 
not to get their breakfast until they 
worked for it, he could not imagine 
what excess of tyranny might happen in 
reference to persons accused of crime 
after the passing of the Act. In addi- 
tion to the treatment of prisoners, he 
thought they were bound to request 
some assurance from the right hon. 
Gentleman that local tyrants would not 
be allowed to indulge their own personal 
vindictiveness upon the unfortunate pri- 
nas over whom they might have con- 
trol. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, with re- 
gard to the case at Thurles, referred to 
by the hon. Member, the House had 
only heard one side of it yet; and, be- 
sides, he was not responsible for what 
might have taken place. Under this 
Bill, a special responsibility was cast 
upon him to see that the prisoners were 
properly treated. 

Masor NOLAN hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
would withdraw his Amendment. The 
object he sought to secure was covered 
by the statement of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland that prisoners waiting for 
trial were treated better than first-class 
misdemeanants, and Irish Members had 
a strong position upon that statement. 
Whatever assurance the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave the House he was sure to 
carry it out. 


[Second Night. | 
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Mrz. O’SULLIVAN also thought that 
the promise of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, in regard to the prison rules, 
should be accepted. It would be a mis- 
take to press the Amendment, and he, 
for one, should vote against it. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, in accord- 
ance with the personal request of his 
hon. Friends, he would withdraw the 
Amendment. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was quite right in asserting 
that first-class misdemeanants were not 
as well treated as prisoners awaiting 
trial, if the rules were carried out; but 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) begged to say 
that the rules were not observed, and he 
knew they would not be observed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (for Mr. Par- 
NELL) moved, as an Amendment, in page 
1, line 27, after the word ‘‘rules,’’ to 
insert the words— 

“Having special regard to the greater length 
of the possible duration of the imprisonment of 
persons detained under this Act than that of 
persons awaiting trial, and the necessity of per- 
mitting where possible the association in the 
daytime of the former.” 


The hon. Member said, that the object of 
the Amendment would be readily per- 
ceived. Persons who, under the ordi- 
nary law, were awaiting trial would not 
be kept beyond a few weeks at most. If 
they were kept for four or five months, 
allthe newspapers of the Kingdom would 
be ringing with the grievance ; but per- 
sons under the Bill might be 18 months 
in prison, and a treatment that might 
be perfectly humane when applied 
for a few weeks would be altogether 
barbarous when extended over a long 
period of imprisonment. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland should give the House 
an assurance that persons detained under 
the Act would be treated differently from 
ordinary untried prisoners, and as well, 
at all events, as prisoners were treated 
under the Westmeath Act. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, besides being a great 
relief to them under the circumstances, 
that they should be permitted to mingle 
with each other in order to prevent 
insanity. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was bound to say that any 
prisoner arrested under the Act should 
have an opportunity of daily association 
with some persons of the same class in 
society as himself. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 27, after the word “ rules,”’ to 
insert the words ‘‘ having special regard to the 
greater length of the possible duration of the 
imprisonment of persons detained under this 
Act than that of persons awaiting trial, and the 
necessity of permitting where possible the asso- 
ciation in the daytime of the former.” —(Mr. 
T. P. O’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. T. P.O’Connor) 
is very exacting with regard to the regu- 
lations which are to be made. His last 
request is more so than any one I have 
yet heard. He says that we ought to 
secure to every person detained under 
this Act that he should have daily asso- 
ciation with somebody in his own posi- 
tion in life. There have been, in the 
course of the debate, hints thrown out 
that persons of good position might pos- 
sibly be arrested. They had not been 
thrown out on this side of the House, 
nor by me, or any of my Friends. There- 
fore, I do not at all endorse the proba- 
bility. But supposing there was a person 
in position arrested, it would be rather 
hard upon the Government to have to 
arrest somebody else who had committed 
no crime, and who was not suspected of 
having done so, in order that the gentle- 
man arrested might have someone to 
keep him company. [Zaughter.| I must 
really refer the House to the position in 
which the question of these rules was 
left. I stated that we had taken the 
rules with regard to prisoners awaiting 
trial, with the belief that they were, on 
the whole, the most favourable, after 
having compared them with the rules 
relating to first-class misdemeanants and 
those under the Westmeath Act. In 
the debate it was stated that these rules, 
to some extent, would depend upon the 
Visiting Committee, and we believed the 
Visiting Committee would act with per- 
fect justice in the matter; but, in order 
to remove any possibility of misconcep- 
tion, we undertook to seriously consider 
the matter, taking into account the West- 
meath rules, as well as the other rules, 
and to make fresh rules and put them 
on the Table as early as possible after 
they were made. I do not think we 
can do further than that, and I do not 
think the House will ask us to do so. I 
stated, in debate, that one of the facts 
we shall have to consider and take into 

















account is that prisoners arrested under 
this Act would be detained longer than 
ordinary prisoners awaiting trial. The 
hon. Member has illustrated his state- 
ment by what he says is happening to 
certain prisoners confined in a prison in 
Tipperary. I must ask the House to 
remember that it is only a one-sided 
statement that has been made, and I am 
not prepared at present with the facts. 
I am not personally responsible for the 
management of the prison in Tipperary ; 
but the hon. Member does not for a 
moment suppose that I admit the truth, 
and I think the House ought not to ad- 
mit the truth, of the statement he has 
made, but I am quite willing to admit— 
in fact, I have admitted from the begin- 
ning—that the prisoners under this Bill 
will be more completely in the hands of 
the Irish Executive Government than pri- 
soners generally awaiting trial ; and that 
there is a responsibility attaching to us 
with regard to them that does not attach 
to us with regard to others. I cannot 
accept this Amendment. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY thought 
the Amendment very reasonable. Its 
principal object was to prevent the rules 
being misapplied by the local authorities. 
The persons arrested under the Act would 
not be criminals of the ordinary kind, or 
men guilty of any moral offence what- 
ever. The House should remember that 
not only would their detention under 
the Act be much longer than that of 
ordinary prisoners awaiting trial, but, 
as a rule, they would be taken from an 
entirely different class. He did not 
mean socially, he meant morally. He 
did not think that, under the operation 
of the Act, there would be one of the 
professional criminal class arrested. 
There must be already quite sufficient 
power in the ordinary law to arrest a 
man who had committed a crime of the 
ordinary kind. Therefore, the persons 
who would be arrested under the powers 
which the ordinary law did not afford 
would be persons who would be guilty 
of no moral offence, who would be under 
no taint or odium in the country in 
which they were arrested. He thought 
it was most important that men of that 
class should, as far as possible, be kept 
separate from the ordinary criminals 
who filled the gaols. There was every 


reason for making a marked distinction. 
It had been observed that one strong 
reason in Ireland why there wa snot that 
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high respect for the operation of the law 
was, that the people were accustomed to 
see the application of the political law 
brought to bear against men of the 
highest moral character. When the 
population, especially those who had 
least education, observed that condition 
of things, they confounded the whole 
operation of the law with the political 
law. Ashe had said, the persons who 
probably would come under the opera- 
tion of the Act would be guiltless of any 
moral offence; and, therefore, in the 
interest of law and order in Ireland, he 
hoped the clear distinction would be 
drawn. The confinement of such men 
in Irish prisons was, unhappily, no- 
thing new; but, at any rate, it would 
be well to impress upon the popular 
mind the fact that such a distinction 
existed between the two classes of pri- 
soners. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, the 
House ought not to allow an observa- 
tion used by the hon: Member who had 
just sat down to pass unnoticed. He 
said that the persons who would be 
apprehended under the Bill would be 
guilty of no moral offence. In other 
words, it came to this, according to the 
hon. Member for Longford, that ‘trea- 
son-felony, treasonable practices, and 
crimes punishable by law, being acts of 
violence and intimidation,’? were not 
moral offences. He (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) 
protested energetically against such a 
doctrine being preached in that House, 
or to the people of Ireland. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY explained 
that he had said the persons arrested 
would not, probably, be those who 
committed outrages, for these would be 
arrested under the ordinary course of 
law, but persons suspected of political 
offences. 

Mr. FINIGAN, in supporting the 
Amendment, observed that they could 
well understand the want of comprehen- 
sion of the hon. and learned Member 
opposite (Mr. Morgan Lloyd), because 
he was so used to make monosyllabic 
orations in that House that he paid no 
attention to what was being said about 
him. There was some misunderstanding 
as to what they were aiming at in their 
Amendments to the Bill. If the Bill 
were carried out by the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland, he 
(Mr. Finigan) would be sorry to assume 
that it would not be carried out with 
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justice and humanity. But it would be 
neither of those who would take care 
that the rules were carried out. These 
rules would be looked into by a Visiting 
Committee, on which experience had 
taught the Irish people they must not 
place too much confidence. These words 
of the Amendment, if introduced, would 
be pointedly quoted to Governors of 
prisons and warders. Their attention 
would be specifically called to the fair 
treatment of prisoners. Without that 
they would translate the law for them- 
selves, and the men had given no proof 
that they would interpret the rules in 
the interest of humanity and justice. 
All who believed that the Bill was to 
prevent, and not to punish crime should 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland had, in principle, con- 
ceded everything that the Amendment 
would give; and, as he (Mr. Biggar) 
understood it, the Amendment only 
amounted to a recommendation, and did 
not go into detail. It simply declared 
that certain things should be taken into 
consideration, and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had already stated that these 
very things should be considered by the 
Lord Lieutenant. But the special ad- 


vantage there would be in having the 


words embodied in the Act itself would 
be that they could be referred to, and 
there would be no room for controversy 
as to what really was the statement 
made. The hon. and learned Member 
opposite (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) overlooked 
the fact that arrests would be made un- 
der the Bill upon suspicion, and surely 
there was no moral offence in being sus- 
pected. But, on the other hand, in Ire- 
land, far from its being considered any 
moral offence, it would be considered an 
honour to be arrested under the Act. 
That was the real position, and it was 
well known that in past times persons 
charged with political offences had re- 
ceived the highest honours their country- 
men could bestow. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN observed, that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland seemed anxious that 
no impression should get abroad that 
persons guilty under this Act were 
guilty of any moral offence. He (Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan) maintained that persons 
arrested under this Act would be inno- 
cent of any moral crime. The Govern- 
ment, in making their arrests, should be 


Mr. Finigan 
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careful whom they did arrest, for a se- 
lection of the men arrested under the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
would be made for the return of future 
Members to Parliament. The men ar- 
rested under the Act would be the most 
spirited and intelligent young men in 
the community. It was only the stupid 
men, of no spirit and no brains, who 
would be left untouched. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that he is not address- 
ing himself to the Amendment before 
the House. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: I thought I 
was, Sir. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was jocular upon the remark of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), and 
excited the laughter of some hon. Mem- 
bers near him; but it ought to have 
been obvious that, when speaking of the 
association of prisoners of the same 
class, he referred not to the same grade, 
but to the same mental and moral class. 
That which he wished to provide by the 
Amendment was to spare to these men 
the pain and degradation of associating 
with ordinary criminals. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland need not doubt of 
his finding company for his prisoners, 
for, if he followed the advice of Dublin 
Castle, he would have plenty of every 
class, except the landlord class. [ ‘‘Ques- 
tion!”?] So far as the Bill was merely 
a preventive to crime, its purpose would 
be served by the detention of prisoners; 
and he had a right to argue that further 
punishment should not be added. The 
object of the Amendment was perfectly 
reasonable. It only asked the Lord 
Lieutenant to have regard to one special 
fact—namely, that persons detained un- 
der the Act might be kept in custody 
much longer than untried prisoners un- 
der the ordinary law. If the Bill really 
was not intended to be vindictive, the 
punishment it involved ought to be miti- 
gated. Therefore, it was the obvious 
duty of humanity to lighten the penalty 
of the imprisonment in the case of 
offenders under the Act. That penalty, 
to persons of sensitive organization, 
would be indefinitely aggravated by 
solitary confinement; and he appealed 
to the Government not to add to the 
penalty of detention the gratuitously 
cruel punishment of solitary confine- 
ment. 











Mr. R. POWER said, the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland said a rather extra- 
ordinary thing when he complained of 
being obliged to arrest someone to keep 
someone else company in prison. He 
(Mr. R. Power) did not think there 
would be any necessity for that; for if 
he carried out the provisions of the Bill 
there would be plenty of people arrested 
for other reasons. There was nothing 
so dreadful as solitary confinement. The 
Reports of the medical authorities in 
1867 proved beyond a doubt that many 
men became insane from this cause. He 
would only ask, supposing a Member of 
the House were arrested, that that hon. 
Member should have the opportunity of 
conversing with others for certain hours 
in the day. It would be hard for the 
Government not to allow that. Take 
the case of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill). He humorously suggested, 
the other day, that he would be a little 
afraid of visiting his friends in Ireland 
under the Act. Well, supposing the 
noble Lord’s fears were realized, and 
that he was arrested, and suppose that 
in the same prison to which he was com- 
mitted there happened to be the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) as an 
inmate. Surely, it would be very hard 
not to allow these two Gentlemen the 
opportunity of intercourse during some 
hours of the day. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had said he was not re- 
sponsible for the gaols, and that was 
one reason for the Amendment. Sup- 
pose the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) were put into Tipperary 
Gaol, it would be found that the Visit- 
ing Committee would have altogether 
different tastes to the hon. Member, for 
they were taken from the landlord class, 
and would have all the feelings and pre- 
judices of that class against the men 
under their charge by this Act. The 
hon. and learned Member for Beau- 
maris (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) had told the 
House that persons guilty of treason or 
treason-felony, or other crimes, should be 
punished, and with that he(Mr. R. Power) 
quite agreed; but the whole difference 
was that the persons arrested under 
the Bill would be merely suspected, and 
surely should not suffer as if they were 
proved guilty. The whole opposition of 
the Irish Members was based on that 
ground, and the right hon. Gentleman, 
without making any great concession, 
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would only be displaying an amiable 
quality if he gave a favourable ear to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY said, the people of Ire- 
land had had experience of Coercion 
Bills, and all they now wanted was, 
that if the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would not accept the Amendment, he 
would at least make some distinct state- 
ment which could be put upon record 
and referred to by the friends of the pri- 
soners in case of irregularity on the part 
of any local prison authority. The right 
hon. Gentleman was somewhat facetious 
when he said that, in order to provide 
company for certain persons, it would be 
necessary to arrest persons in a similar 
grade. It was easy to make such re- 
marks as that in the House; but would 
it not be much better if, instead of in- 
flicting needless torture, he allowed the 
prisoners to choose such society as was 
available in the prison? All the diffi- 
culties would then be met. There was 
nothing unreasonable in allowing those 
men confined in prison for the same 
class of offence to associate with one 
another. They had no guarantee be- 
yond the mere general promise of care- 
ful consideration as to what the treat- 
ment of the political prisoners would be. 
Government, no doubt, meant to treat 
the men well in all cases; but it was 
every day happening that irregularities 
did occur in gaols for which the Govern- 
ment could only express regret. It had 
been justly said that when an Amend- 
ment of this character was proposed the 
right hon. Gentleman indulged in vague 
generalities. He (Mr. Healy) could not 
understand why he should appear so 
reticent in making a distinct statement 
as to what would be the treatment of the 
prisoners. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the venue of the 
trust on which the House was asked to 
accept the Bill appeared to have been 
changed, and the treatment of the pri- 
soners was no longer to be taken on the 
trust reposed in the Government, whom 
the House did know, but on a trust to 
be reposed in the Irish Prison Board, 
whom it did not know. The constitu- 
tion of the latter Board had been so 
changed that the people could not place 
confidence in it, hence the present de- 
mand on the part of the Irish Members 
for a distinct understanding with the 
Government. Ifa prisoner were sent to 
a gaol where there was no possibility of 
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his friends visiting him, was it not all 
the more necessary that he should be 
allowed some intercourse with the other 
inmates of the gaol? The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland ought to give them a 
fair, honourable, and just understanding. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 29; Noes 
154: Majority 125.—(Div. List, No. 79.) 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (for Mr. 
PaRNELL) moved as an Amendment, in 
page 1, line 28, after the word “Act,” 
to insert the following words :— 

“Having regard to the desirability of secur- 
ing dry, well-lighted, and suitably heated rooms 
for such prisoners, and as much exercise daily 
as they may desire, and association during the 
daytime with such other prisoners detained in 
the same prison under this Act as may be found 
desirable.” 

He did not know whether he was justi- 
fied in proceeding with his Amendment, 
seeing that the Government had not the 
decency to leave a single Representative 
of Ireland on the Treasury Bench; but 
that was only another instance of the 
contempt with which they treated the 
Irish Members. He welcomed the re- 
turn to the House of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland; but he hoped that hon. 
and learned Gentleman would soon be- 
come acquainted with the Rules of the 
House, which forbade his standing up 
in his place, and interjecting stage 
asides to hon. Members opposite. Next, 
he was glad to perceive the bodily pre- 
sence of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and he hoped that right hon. Gentleman 
would bend his great mind to the merits 
of the Amendment, and give the House 
something better than one of those 
stereotyped and hackneyed replies which 
they were accustomed to hear from him. 
They did not want to be told that the 
Lord Lieutenant would look after this 
and every other matter, and that they 
might trust to his Excellency to secure 
for prisoners under the Act dry, well- 
lighted, and suitably heated rooms. It 
was their duty to leave as little as pos- 
sible to the Lord Lieutenant, who had 
too much to do with levees and drawing- 
rooms to attend to such inferior matters. 
Besides, if his Excellency could not 
secure dry, well-lighted, and suitably 
heated rooms for the entertainments at 
Dublin Castle, he would probably find 
it rather difficult to secure them for pri- 


Mr. Dawson 
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soners under the Act, unless he were 
bidden to do so by the voice of Parlia- 
ment. With regard to the question of 
association during the daytime, the right 
hon. Gentleman, in a tone of gifted jo- 
cosity, pretended to assume that what he 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) meant was that if 
one Member of Parliament were put in 
prison it would be necessary to put 
another in to keep him company. But 
that was not what he meant, as the 
right hon. Gentleman very well knew. 
What he meant was, that they were 
bound to put him in such a place that 
he would have the association of persons 
in the same class of society as himself, 
A prisoner under the Act ought not to 
be detained in a local prison amongst 
pickpockets and murderers, and neither 
ought he to be subjected to the horrors 
of solitary confinement. He would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to put off his 
lighter mood, and treat this question 
with becoming gravity. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is repeating appeals to the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant in almost 
the same language as those which he 
has already addressed to the right hon. 
Gentleman in supporting the previous 
Amendment. I must caution the hon. 
Member that if he persists in that line 
of argument I shall have to call upon 
him to discontinue his speech. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOK said, he bowed 
to the ruling of the Chair, and he would 
endeavour to vary the language of his 
remarks, so that he might succeed in 
reaching the mind of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland in another way. All he 
wanted was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should give an undertaking to the 
House that a prisoner under the Act 
should not be placed in such circum- 
stances as would amount to solitary con- 
finement. Failing to obtain that, he 
should proceed to a division on the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 28, after the word ‘ Act,” to 
insert the words “‘having regard to the desir- 
ability of securing dry, well-lighted, and suit- 
ably heated rooms for such prisoners, and as 
much exercise daily as they may desire, and 
association during the daytime with such other 
prisoners detained in the same prison under 
this Act as may be found desirable.”—(U. 7. 
P. 0’ Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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subject, and he thought they had al- 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not accept the Amendment. The ques- 
tion it involved had been considerably 
discussed in Committee, and the only 
assurance he could give on that subject 
now was the same that he had given to 
the Committee—namely, that the Irish 
Executive would make the best rules 
they could possibly frame, consistently 
with safe custody for the prevention of 
suffering on the part of those who might 
be detained under the Bill. It had been 
said, on more than one occasion, that 
these persons would be political prison- 
ers. He (Mr. W.E. Forster) entirely dis- 
avowed that assertion, as he did not see 
how it could be possible to call a man 
who might be arrested on suspicion of 
burning ricks or maiming cattle a politi- 
cal prisoner. Nevertheless, he admitted 
that they ought not to lose sight of the 
fact that they would be prisoners ar- 
rested on reasonable suspicion, and not 
prisoners who had been tried and con- 
victed, or who were awaiting trial by 
jury. The utmost he could do was to 
repeat the assurance that the Govern- 
ment would look most carefully to this 


ready proved that it was their intention 
to do this. They had taken the best 
prison rules they could find — rules 
which he believed were more favour- 
able than any others. He alluded to 
the Westmeath Rules, which had been 
allowed to have worked very well, and 
which provided for association; but he 
could not undertake to provide, by any 
special stipulation, for what was to be 
done in the matter. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the assur- 
ances of the right hon. Gentleman could 
not be regarded as in the least degree 
satisfactory. They could only be re- 
garded as satisfactory by those who had 
confidence in the Government, which the 
Irish Members had not. The mere vague 
assurance that the Government would do 
the best they could was on a par with 
the vague suspicion upon which persons 
would be arrested. It had not been 
asserted that the persons arrested under 
the Act would be political prisoners. 
[Mr. W. E. Forster: Over and over 
again.] Some would be political pri- 
soners, others would not. Where so 


large.a proportion of innocent persons 
would be arrested, the Government were 
bound to see that their health would not 
be injured, nor their reason impaired. 
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That was the more necessary, as they 
knew that prisoners in their gaols had 
been deprived of health and reason by 
the slow torture of solitary confine- 
ment. It should be borne in mind that 
this was merely a preventive Bill, and 
its object was not to punish the pri- 
soners who would be detained. There- 
fore, the full extent of its operation 
would be reached when the safe custody 
of the prisoners was secured, and in that 
case he failed to see how the Govern- 
ment could hesitate about laying down 
in the Bill the securities which the 
Amendment would provide. Anything 
like solitary confinement in these gaols 
should be resisted to the uttermost, and 
the Irish Members required such a full 
and definite assurance on the point that 
no ingenuity of the Government would 
enable them to recede from it after- 
wards, 

Mr. HEALY disagreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in his objection to the applica- 
tion of the term ‘‘ political prisoners ”’ 
to the prisoners who would be detained 
under the Bill. He would admit that a 
man charged with houghing cattle or 
burning ricks could not be a political 
prisoner ; but the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in past times, in charging political 
prisoners with ordinary crimes, did not 
produce confidence in Irish Members. 
A man might be a political prisoner, 
and might have it written down against 
him that he had houghed cattle or 
burnt hayricks. With their expe- 
rience of what Irish policemen were 
trained to swear, as‘a Dublin magis- 
trate had stated, they denied that the 
suspicion under which people might be 
arrested would be reasonable. What 
opportunity would the prisoner have of 
showing that the endorsement on his 
warrant was not true? So long as the 
police had the power of placing on the 
warrant whatever charge they pleased, 
they could not accept the assurances of 
the Government. Hon. Members might 
complain of the course Irish Members 
were pursuing, and say that it was in- 
convenient and unusual; but if their 
course was unusual, the Bill was un- 
usual. He knew, also, that it was very 
little use advancing arguments in favour 
of this reasonable Amendment, for the 
Members who had set their minds 
against justice to Ireland paid no atten- 
tion to them. There were very few pre- 
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sent now, and they did not care a button 
for questions materially affecting the 
liberty of the Irich people. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to point 
out to the hon. Member that he is wan- 
dering from the Amendment before the 
House. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was only mak- 
ing an apology to the House. What 
objection could there be to put into the 
Bill words which would not bind the 
Government more than the right hon. 
Gentleman stated the Government were 
willing to agree to? All the right hon. 
Gentleman said was, that they must 
trust the Government; but they did not 
trust the Government. The Govern- 
ment was always doing the “best it 
could” for Ireland, and was always 
causing dissatisfaction. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is repeating the same arguments with 
such tedious iteration that I must call 
upon him to resume his seat. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that as the Amend- 
ment was nothing more than a mere 
direction to the Lord Lieutenant it would 
not be obligatory on him; and, there- 
fore, he did not see why the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland should refuse to 
accept it. Persons arrested on suspicion, 


of whom a large number would be inno- 
cent, being the victims of private male- 
volence and spite, ought to be treated 


better than ordinary prisoners. Unless 
care was taken that the prison rules 
should be modified, those men would 
be subjected to harsher treatment than 
ought to be inflicted on them. Besides, 
it should be remembered that many of 
them would be kept in prison for a 
longer time than persons convicted of 
ordinary crimes. 

Mr. BARRY, in supporting the 
Amendment, argued that the assurance 
given by the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that the Government would do their 
utmost to secure fair and reasonable 
treatment for prisoners afforded no 
guarantee whatever that such treatment 
would be extended to them. The un- 
satisfactory results which followed simi- 
lar assurances under the last Coercion 
Act showed that something more defi- 
nite than vague assurances were neces- 
sary to insure proper treatment. He 
would refer hon. Members to the case 
of a friend of his own, to show the ne- 
cessity for some definite guarantee being 
given for the good treatment of prisoners. 


Mr. Healy 


{COMMONS} 
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This friend was detained in Kilmainham 
Gaol for 19 months under the last Act. 
He was a tall, powerful, and healthy 
man ; but he came out of prison a perfect 
wreck—broken in health and in mind. 
This state of health, he stated again 
and again, was the direct result of the 
repeated cold she experienced in prison. 
He made representations again and 
again to the prison authorities that he 
was insufficiently clothed, and that the 
cell was insufficiently warmed ; but not 
the slightest notice was taken of his re- 
presentations. The treatment of the 
prisoners was entirely in the hands of 
the Visiting Committee, who were magis- 
trates and landlords, and they were not 
likely to look with a lenient eye upon 
persons suspected of agrarian offences. 
Therefore, no matter what their suffer- 
ings might be, or how unhealthy their 
cells might be, there were very small 
hopes indeed that any notice would be 
taken of any representations that might 
be made on the subject. For those rea- 
sons, having in view the many cases of 
cruelty that took place under the last 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
he would earnestly urge on the Chief 
Secretary to give some assurance that 
this Amendment, or something tanta- 
mount to it, would be inserted in the 
Bill. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
case of harsh treatment mentioned by 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down showed conclusively that there 
was something more required than the 
vague assurance given by the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland. The treatment of 
the prisoners, no matter how humane 
his intention might be, would be entirely 
out of the hands of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; and, therefore, he thought that 
the assurance should be embodied in 
the Act, so that it should become essen- 
tial on the officials to take care that the 
thing was done, and that they should 
be open to statutable rebuke if they did 
not take care, in order to prevent a re- 
currence of the cruelties. practised in 
Irish prisons under the last Coercion 
Act of 1867. He had the greatest re- 
spect for the new Rules; but he could 
not help pointing out that the great 
statesman Fox had declared that it was 
only by incessant repetition that the 
House of Commons could be impressed 
with the justice of any particular 
cause. 
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Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he had 
brought forward an Amendment similar 
to this in Committee; but it had been 
ruled out of Order. He considered it 
one of the most important Amendments 
on the Paper, and it certainly was 
the most humane. In 1866 and 1867 
the prisoners then detained in gaol were 
only allowed one and a-half hours for 
exercise out of the 24, and the exercise, 
which consisted in walking round a ring 
in single file, was given in such a grudg- 
ing and narrow spirit that it became 
almost useless. Then the prisoners 
were not allowed to associate with their 
fellow-prisoners. He knew an instance 
where two men, for asking the loan of 
a book from another prisoner, got 48 
hours’ confinement on bread and water. 
Such cruelties as that ought not to be 
repeated. There were many men at 
that time who went into prison in good 
health and strength, and who came out of 
it not only with the loss of their health, 
but with the loss of their mind, so cruel 
and exasperating was the treatment they 
received. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that 
aman would be confined for 22 out of 
the 24 hours in his cell, which was 
generally damp and ill-lighted, there 
being only a small window barred over. 
The bedclothes were generally damp, 
and this brought about rheumatism. 
All this showed the necessity for having 
the cells properly heated, next winter 
being likely to turn out as severe as 
the Arctic winter of this year. It was 
also necessary that sufficient time should 
be allowed for exercise, because most of 
the persons who would be arrested 
under the Act were young men of active 
habits, to whose healthy existence suit- 
able exercise was indispensable. 

Mr. FINIGAN said, he did not ask 
for any express stipulations in favour of 
particular prisoners; but the powers of 
the Lord Lieutenant. might be enlarged, 
so that the condition of prisoners 
should be ameliorated when circum- 
stances permitted, and where discipline 
did not interfere. In 1866 the present 
Mr. Justice Lawson said, in that House, 
that untried prisoners ought not to be 
subjected to any undue or improper re- 
strictions not necessary to their safe cus- 
tody. He considered that prisoners ar- 
rested under the Act were entitled to 
more lenient treatment than untried pri- 
soners, because there was a primd facie 


case against the latter. He would refer 
hon. Members to an extract from a 
speech made by Dr. Robert M‘Donnell 
at a meeting held in Dublin some time 
since, in which he strongly condemned 
the rigid discipline and complete isola- 
tion to which political prisoners were 
subjected in Mountjoy while awaiting 
trial. Dr. M‘Donnell, who was the 
friend of the Governmentand the opponent 
of law breaking and disorder, charac- 
terized this as impolitic and unwise. He 
said the unnecessarily severe treatment of 
untried prisoners did great mischief, not 
alone by impairing their health, but, 
after the dismissal from prison, it stimu- 
lated the spread of disaffection through- 
out the land. He (Mr. Finigan) hoped, 
in order to prevent that, that the Go- 
vernment would agree to the Amend- 
ment, the object of which was to give the 
Lord Lieutenant power to interpret the 
Bill to the benefit of the prisoners. The 
objection of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land to the Amendment was to be found 
in his promise to see that the prison 
rules were carried out in a modified 
form. 

Mr. DALY did not intend to occupy 
the time of the House for many minutes ; 
but he wished to point out to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland what was really 
the object of the proposed Amendment. 
The object was simply to secure to pri- 
soners, who might be thrown into prison 
for a long period, such an amelioration 
of their condition as would tend to the 
preservation of their health and sanity. 
The Irish Members only asked the Go- 
vernment to give the persons arrested 
under the powers of the Bill such condi- 
tions as would relieve the tedium of 
their imprisonment, and prevent them 
losing their minds. After an untried 
prisoner had been in prison six weeks, 
he had either gained his liberty, or been 
convicted at the gaol delivery of Assizes. 
The case of a prisoner who might be 
thrown into prison under the Bill was, 
however, a totally different one, for a 
prisoner under the Bill might be kept in 
prison, without any offence being al- 
leged against him, for a year and a-half. 
He asked whether it was not reasonable 
that the Irish Members should endea- 
vour, even at the risk of repeating again 
and again the same arguments, to secure 
for their fellow-countrymen, who might 
be arrested under the Bill, that they 





should be kept in a state that would not 
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be dangerous either to their bodily 
health or their mind. 

Mr. METGE commented upon the 
hardship of the conditions of ordinary 
imprisonment to a man of education and 
intellectual activity, as many of those 
arrested under this Act would be. A 
case had been brought before them in 
which a man had died a horrible death 
from the insufficient ventilation of his 
cell, and the defects of the prison in 
which this occurred were still unre- 
medied. Men had been driven to the 
verge of insanity under similar Acts, 
and it was the duty of Parliament to 
take care that such cases of cruelty did 
not occur again. He would not plead 
for any special immunity for persons 
who committed murder from behind 
hedges, and inflicted sufferings on dumb 
animals; but he believed that the ma- 
jority of persons arrested under the Act 
would be men who would not be guilty 
of any crimes, and therefore he felt 
that the Irish Members should regard it 
as an absolute duty to repeat every ar- 
gument they could as long as they hoped 
to obtain any redress. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that the repetition of te- 
dious arguments is against the Rule of 
the House on urgent Business. 

Mr. METGE, resuming, quoted the 
opinions of Dr. M‘Donnell in reference 
to the frightful torture inflicted on pri- 
soners by the absence of air, and hoped 
the Government would do nothing to 
render such torture possible in the case 
of persons arrested under the Act. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had not the 
privilege of hearing the speeches of some 
of his Friends, and therefore he was 
afraid he would repeat what had been 
said already. He could not conceive 
that the Government would refuse so 
vital an Amendment as that offered to 
the House now. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
269: Majority 228.—(Div. List, No. 
80.) 


Mr. DAWSON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 1, line 30, to the effect 
that the prison rules to be framed by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland under 
the Act should be laid on the Table of 
the House within seven days from their 
being framed, instead of within 14, as 
provided by the Bill. 


Mr. Daly 


{COMMONS} 

















Property (Ireland) Bilt. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 30, to leave out the word 
“fourteen,” in order to insert the word 
“ seven,’ — (Mr. Redmond,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘fourteen’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he con- 
sidered 14 days to be a very reasonable 
time for the purpose referred to. 

Mr. FINIGAN observed, that’it was 
hard to say what a reasonable time 
might be. He was astonished that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland did not dis- 
play more courtesy and policy in his 
replies. He should give a better reason 
for refusing to accede to the Amend- 
ment. They had heard no argument 
whatever in favour of the number of 
days mentioned in the Bill, and, for his 
part, he considered seven days to be more 
reasonable. 

Mr. SEXTON thought the Amend- 
ment would be a decided improvement 
to the Bill. If the regulations were to 
be submitted to Parliament at all, they 
ought to be submitted in the shortest 
convenient period, and an interval of 
seven days would be quite ample. 

Mr. BIGGAR held they should have 
the earliest opportunity of considering 
these rules. The Government in this, 
as in all other matters with respect to 
the Bill, were most unreasonable. They 
seemed determined to act contrary to 
the rules of reason and common sense. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 276; Noes 
86: Majority 240.—(Div. List, No. 81.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: The next Amend- 
ment is in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for New Ross. His Amendment 
cannot be put, as it relates to the new 
prison rules. The House has now 
settled the provisions of the Bill with 
regard to those rules, and no Amend- 
ment relating to the subject can now be 
entertained. 

Mr. DAWSON (for Mr. Hazaty) 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 1, 
line 32, at end of sub-section (2), and 
‘“‘when Parliament is not sitting such 
regulations shall be published in ‘ the 
Gazette.’”’ 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
assent to the proposal if it was so framed 
as to let the Amendment read— 
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“And when Parliament is not sitting such 
regulations shall within fourteen days be pub- 
lished in the ‘ Dublin Gazette.’ ’’ 

Mr. DAWSON said, he would accept 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 


Amendment amended accordingly, and 
agreed to, 


Mr. FINIGAN moved an Amendment 
in page 2, line 5, providing that the 
place where, and the hour when, the 
warrant was executed should be speci- 
fied. He could not conceive that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland could have 
any valid objection to the Amendment, 
inasmuch as it merely enabled the House 
to judge of the mode in which war- 
rants were carried out. It was as well 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s subor- 
dinates in Ireland, who, in the main, 
would carry out the warrants, should 
know that their conduct would be the 
subject of notice by the House of Com- 
mons, because that might have the effect 
of deterring them from arresting people 
at unseemly hours and places. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 5, after the word “ detained,” 
to insert the words “and of the place where 
and the hour when the warrant was executed.” 
—(Mr.Finigan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, if the Amend- 
ment were accepted, they would be able 
to be certain that no unnecessary domi- 
ciliary visits would be made at night, 
when families would be disturbed; that 
no unnecessary terror should be pro- 
voked, and that the House should have 
evidence that the arrests were executed 
by day. With regard to the place where 
the arrests were made, the right hon. 
Gentleman had made something like an 
engagement that the prisoners should be 
confined in the local prisons in certain 
cases, and that consideration should be 
given to the question whether a person 
should be confined in a local or central 
prison. He would like to have some 
means of checking to what extent the 
Government carried out that arrange- 
ment, and they would have a certain 
measure if the Amendment were 
adopted. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER denied that 
he had ever made the engagement 
the hon. Member (Mr. Sexton) re- 
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ferred to, that persons should be 
confined in local prisons. If he had 
done so, he thought some objections 
would have been made to it; but he 
made no arrangement one way or the 
other. He simply said that the Govern- 
ment would consider the advantages of 
separate prisons for the better aceommo- 
dation of prisoners. He could not agree 
to the Amendment. It was a mere 
matter of detail, and the arguments by 
which the suggestion was supported did 
not commend it to his mind. He thought 
the Executive ought to have full dis- 
cretion as to the most convenient time 
and place for the arrest of suspected 
persons. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
there was little in the Amendment to 
‘which the Government could object, and 
hoped that in the interests of humanity 
these warrants would only be executed 
in the hours of daylight. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 39; Noes 
281: Majority 242.—(Div. List, No. 82.) 


Mr. HEALY moved in page 2, line 9, 
at the end of sub-section (3), words to 
the effect that the list of persons arrested 
to be laid every month before the House 
should show the date of the arrest, the 
period of detention, the residence of 
each person arrested, with the rateable 
value of his house, if a householder, and 
his profession or calling. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 9, at’ end of sub-section (3), 
to add the words ‘‘ such list shall show the date 
of arrest, the period of detention, the residence 
of each such person, with the rateable value of 
his house if a householder, and his profession 
or calling.’’—( Mr Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
unable to accept the whole of the Amend- 
ment, the principle of which already had 
been discussed in Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON remarked that the 
right hon. Gentleman was correct in 
saying that the subject had been already 
debated. His hon. Friend (Mr. Healy) 
had moved an Amendment in Committee, 
but the Government gave no answer to 
it. He (Mr. Sexton) therefore re- 
garded the matter raised as virtually 
new ground. Numerous cases might 
arise, where poor persons were arrested 
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and their families were cast upon public 
charity. The information asked for 
would afford the means of arriving at a 
conclusion as to the needs of the families 
of the arrested. He was exceedingly 
anxious that the Representatives of the 
people should have some method such 
as would be afforded by this information 
of checking the acts of the Boards of 
Guardians, of whom he professed some 
distrust. 

Mr. LEAMY maintained Parliament 
had a right to know the condition of the 
people arrested for trying to overthrow 
the Queen’s Government in Ireland, or 
for the other offnces comprehended 
within the Bill. A mere nominal list, 
which did not state the position in life 
or the residence of the person arrested, 
would be absolutely valueless. He was 
also surprised at the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland not accepting the Amend- 
ment with regard to the period of de- 
tention. Suppose an arrest were made 
on the 8th of the month, the list con- 
taining that arrest would not be seen 
for a month afterwards. They had 
heard a great deal in the course of the 
discussion about certain disturbed dis- 
tricts, and they wanted to know whe- 
ther the arrests took place in those 
districts or not ? 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA also sup- 
ported the Amendment, being of opinion 
that the giving a list of surnames only, 
which were common in every district of 
Ireland, would be a mere mockery as a 
guarantee of the least respect for the 


liberty of the subject. For instance, in 
the case of arrest of John Ryan, there 
were hundreds of places where there 
were persons of that name. Therefore, 
taking that fact into consideration, he 
thought sufficient particulars should be 
given to enable the identity of each man 
arrested to be established. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY thought 
that if the list was not to be a mere 
sham, the residence and calling, at 
all events, of the individuals arrested 
should be given. If it did nothing else, 
it would afford the means of releasing 
innocent men from detention. 

Mr. FINIGAN did not think that the 
right hon. Gentleman had adduced any 
good arguments againt the Amendment. 
Probably the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was afraid to adopt it, in case it 
should turn out that the crimes were 
not committed by the so-called village 


Mr. Sexton 





ruffians, but by respectable shopkeepers 
and farmers. Such a Return might 
also prove that the opening statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman were un- 
founded. He therefore trusted that 
hon. Members would, in the interests 
of justice, insist upon a list being laid 
before the House which would show, 
not only the particular crime, but the 
social status of the person arrested. 
He did not believe that the Bill was 
only intended to prevent crime. He 
believed that it was intended as a 
measure of despotism for the cover of 
another still more hideous despotism. 

Mr. DAWSON thought that some of 
those arrested might be, not village 
tyrants nor bloodthirsty ruffians, but 
“Cromwells, guiltless of their country’s 
blood.” He wished to point out that 
the Amendment might almost be re- 
garded as the logical sequence of the 
concession which the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had just made; and, there- 
fore, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would accede to it. 

Mr. DALY, in supporting the Amend- 
ment, said, that while the operation of 
it would cause only a little trouble to 
Government officials, it would, on the 
other hand, give an additional chance 
to persons arrested under the Bill to 
prove their innocence. If some such 
provision as that was not introduced 
into the Bill, much confusion would be 
entailed in carrying it into operation. 
For instance, there were three John 
Dalys in the City of Cork, and suppose 
it was stated that John’ Daly, of such a 
street, was arrested, a friend at a dis- 
tance would know which Daly it was; 
but if the particulars sought by this ' 
Amendment were placed opposite his 
name, his identity would be established 
at once, and his friend at a distance 
might be able to produce evidence 
which would prove him innocent, to the 
satisfaction of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Was there any reason why he should 
be deprived of the benefit of the evi- 
dence ? 

Mr. BARRY said, it would be simply ° 
impossible to identify anyone unless 
these particulars were given. He would 
remind the House that under the last 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
one poor unfortunate fellow named Casey 
was detained in prison for three and a- 
half years, because, under the circum- 
stances, no one could identify him. 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, that in the 


County Cavan, where there were so 
many Bradys and O’Reillys, if particu- 
lars of this description were not given, 
the result would be that instead of the 
parties who were suspected by the Lord 
Lieutenant being put in gaol, a great 
many people would be imprisoned who 
were not suspected of any crime at all, 
but who happened to bear the same 
name as someone who was suspected. The 
same result would occur in the County 
Monaghan, where there were so many 
Mackennas and M‘Mahons; and the 
County Fermanagh, where there was 
an endless number of Maguires. It was 
also most desirable that it should be 
known whether or not the person so 
arrested really lived in a proclaimed dis- 
trict or not. 

Mr. R. POWER also supported the 
Amendment, and showed the difficulty 
of identifying the large number of 
Powers that lived in his county, unless 
some such means as that proposed were 
adopted. The right hon. Gentleman 
ought to put the same construction upon 
a reasonable Amendment as he did upon 
a reasonable suspicion, and agree to this 
Amendment. 


Question put, 

The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
303: Majority 267.—(Div. List, No. 
83.) 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved, as an 
Amendment, to insert in page 2, after 
sub-section (3), a new sub-section, the 
wording of which was in accordance 
with what he had stated in Committee 
he would do. The object of the sub- 
section was to secure that the arrest of 
any person under the Bill should be 
re-considered periodically—every three 
months. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, after 
sub-section (3), to insert a new sub- 
section— 


(4.) On the expiration of a period of three 
months after the arrest of each person detained 
under this Act, and so from time to time on the 
expiration of each succeeding period of three 
months while such person is detained, the Lord 
Lieutenant shall consider the case of such 
person and decide thereon; and the decision of 
the Lord Lieutenant in that behalf shall be 
certified under his hand, or the hand of the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, to each 
Clerk of the Crown, by whom a copy of the 
warrant under which such person shall be 
detained shall be filed in his public office, under 
this Act, and each such Clerk of the Crown 
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shall record such decision by indorsement on the 
copy of the warrant so filed in his office.—(J/r. 
William Edward Forster.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the new 
sub-section be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, the sub-section, so 
far as it went, would undoubtedly be 
an improvement to the Bill; but, unfor- 
tunately, it only went asmall way. The 
investigation by the Lord Lieutenant 
would be merely formal, unless steps 
were taken to assure that the Lord 
Lieutenant should examine all the evi- 
dence properly relevant to the case. He, 
therefore, asked from the right hon. 
Gentleman some assurance that the 
prisoner and his legal representatives 
would be enabled to bring before the 
Lord Lieutenant evidence to show his 
innocence. He would suggest that after 
the words ‘decide thereon,” the right 
right hon. Gentleman should insert— 

“And each and every such person and his 
legal representative shall be enabled to bring 
facts and arguments before him.’’ 

Unless some such Amendment were 
made, the proposed review of an 
arrested person’s case would be illusory. 

Mr. T. D, SULLIVAN did not think 
the Government could refuse the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
Sligo. Unless the arrested person had 
an opportunity of proving his innocence, 
if he really was innocent, the inquiry 
into his case once every three months, 
as suggested by the Chief Secretary, 
would be a cruel mockery, that any 
Government should be ashamed to per- 
petuate. 

Mr. CALLAN thought the matter 
would be met by associating the Privy 
Council with the Lord Lieutenant in the 
investigations. He would, therefore, 
suggest the insertion of words in the 
sub-section providing that the Lord 
Lieutenant should act ‘‘ by and with the 
advice of the Privy Council.” 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, further Con- 
sideration of the Bill, as amended, de- 
Jerred till To-morrow. 





VIVISECTION ABOLITION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Earprtey Wino, Bill for 
the total abolition of Vivisection, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Earpitey Wi.mor, Mr. 
Samuret Mortey, and Mr. Fiera. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 94.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 24th February, 1881. 


MINUTES.]— Punic Bitt—First Reading— 
Local Taxation Returns (Scotland) * (37). 


ARMY ORGANIZATION (LORD AIREY’S 
COMMITTEE). 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorp STRATHNAIRN, who had 
given Notice of a Motion, in rising to 
move— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that she 
will be graciously pleased to direct that the 
Report of the Committee on Army Organization 
over which Lord Airey presided may be pre- 
sented to the House at an early day ;”’ 


said, he had intended to move this Re- 
solution, but since placing it on the 
Paper he had been informed that he 
ought to have named a day. After- 
wards, however, the War Office had in- 
timated that it was no use naming a day, 
as the Report could not be presented to 
Parliament before the Secretary of State 
for War made his Statement on Monday 
night in introducing the Army Estimates 
in the House of Commons. The noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) informed him the 
other day that the Report would be laid 
on the Table on Tuesday. But even for 
that day, which was too late, he feared 
that they had a difficulty to contend 
with. War Office printers did not 
willingly print observations unfavour- 
able to War Office policy. He spoke 
from experience. The tactics of the 
War Office had caused universal re- 
gret among those who considered that 
Parliament had a right to know War 
Office information respecting military 
organization on which they had been 
called to legislate, and on which they 
must be called again to legislate, as 
their Lordships would learn from ex- 
tracts from a letter from Lord Airey of 
the 20th instant, communicating to him 
part of his Instructions, dated June 28, 
1879, which the noble and gallant Lord 
then read to the House. He begged 
now to solicit their Lordships’ attention 
to important facts. First of all, the 
Members of Lord Airey’s Committee 
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were nominated by the Commander-in- 
Chief, and they were of high standing 
and experience. Extracts from the In- 
structions proved that the Committee 
were not exclusively under the control 
of the War Office, but that the authority 
of the War Office was shared with that 
of the Commander-in-Chief; that the 
Committee was not a Departmental 
one but a Special one; and that a 
great part of its scope was to go 
into questions of a high order—that 
was, inquiry into military efficiency, 
discipline, and recruiting ; and that it 
had to perform a grave State duty—to 
suggest a remedy for the practical de- 
fects which were found to have occurred 
in Lord Cardwell’s Scheme. Therefore, 
the first excuse, that the Committee was 
a Departmental one, fell entirely to the 
ground. Thesecond excuse was equally 
invalid. It was the French excuse— 
“Quit s’excuse s’accuse.”’ On a former 
occasion he explained that the short- 
service soldiers had been forced by the 
present system to undergo trials and 
hardships in war which the totality of 
the Medical Profession declared it was 
impossible that they could bear; that 
their morale must collapse with their phy- 
sique; and that, therefore, the respon- 
sibility fell, not on them, but on the 
authors of the system. He had said 
enough to show the high scope of the 
State duties assigned to the Committee, 
showing that they belonged to the com- 
petency of Her Majesty’s Government— 
of course, including the Secretary of 
State for War—and of Parliament, and 
were not of the individual competency of 
the Minister of War, and that, conse- 
quently, the Secretary of State for War 
was bound to submit them to Parlia- 
ment as soon as he possibly could ; for 
the short-service system was simply a 
law sanctioned and passed by both 
Houses of Parliament, and any altera- 
tion of that law must receive their assent. 
The Report was sent in to the War Office 
on the 8th of March, 1880, and had been 
a year in the exclusive possession of the 
Secretary of State for War, and yet the 
Secretary would be able to avail himself 
of any portion of the evidence given be- 
fore the Commissioners before the whole 
of it with the Report was in the hands 
of their Lordships. In fact, their Lord- 
ships would only have it ‘‘a day after 
the fair.”” He begged to move the Reso- 
lution which stood in his name, 
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Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty that she 
will be graciously pleased to direct that the 
Report of the Committee on Army Organization 
over which Lord Airey presided may be pre- 
sented to the House at an early day.’’—(The 
Lord Strathnairn.) 


Torp DORCHESTER thought that if 
his noble and gallant Friend had been as 
well versed in the forensic art as in the art 
of war, he might have made out a for- 
midable case in favour of the presenta- 
tion of the Report. But when they 
were told that the Report was to be 
presented, willy-nilly, on Tuesday next, 
it was rather late to insist on its pro- 
duction four days before that time. 
A little more respect might have been 
shown to Parliament by presenting it 
before the present time. The public 
had a right to know, at the earliest 
opportunity, the condition the Army had 
been in during the past few years, and 
the success which had attended the new 
Scheme promulgated by one Party and 
supported by the other. The Committee, 
of which Lord Airey was the Chairman, 
had commenced sitting, he believed, in 
the month of June, 1879, and reported 
early last year. It had been described 
asa Departmental Committee; but he 
found, from opinions he had taken, 
that it was a Special Committee. No 
adequate reason existed for the Re- 
port being kept back from Parliament 
and the public, when every point that 
came before the Committee was known 
to every serjeant-major in the Service. 
He was guilty of no breach of Parlia- 
mentary decorum when he said that the 
highest military authorities did not object 
to the production of the Report. He did 
not know that more than one or two 
Members of the Committee objected 
to its production; and, as a matter 
of fact, he did not believe there was 
anything in it which could not be pub- 
lished at Charing Cross, and which was 
not known to the military attachés of 
the various Embassies. He himself had 
seen the Report a year ago, and he knew 
that a Member of Parliament who was 
not connected with the War Office, and 
who did not sit on either of the Front 
Benches, had the Report for some weeks 
in his house. He had been told, also, 
by a distinguished officer at a Club, of 
which several noble Lords and Members 
of the other House of Parliament were 
members, that he had seen the Report 
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in Canada. The Times published a 
resumé of it months ago; and, in his 
pamphlet, General Lintorn Simmons, 
himself a Member of the Committee, 
referring to a leading article in The 
Times, said— 

“The writer of the article has an advantage 

over any non-official person like myself, inas- 
much as he quotes from the Report of Lord 
Airey’s Committee, which I cannot.” 
He trusted that at no distant date they 
would have a long and thorough discus- 
sion on the condition of the Army in 
their Lordships’ House. He had seen 
the Army and knew what it was; and it 
was a matter of surprise to him that 
Her Majesty’s soldiers were not blown 
from the transports on their passage to 
India, such slender little boys were they. 
He did not know how three or four 
officers, who passed most of their time, 
he believed, in comfortable arm-chairs 
at the War Office, could pit their 
opinions against those of his noble and 
gallant Friend (Lord Strathnairn). With 
the facts patent to everybody before 
him, he did not think any judge could 
arrive at the decision that short service 
should be continued. The Government 
ought to have given them the Report 
before the introduction of the Army 
Estimates, for to present it to them after 
was only rendering them sagesse apres 
coup. 

Lorp AIREY said, he could not 
understand why the Report had not 
been produced, as the Committee had 
finished their labours on the 8th of 
March last. It embodied every descrip- 
tion of evidence from the several Military 
Departments ; but how the contents of 
the Report had transpired he did not 
know, and he could only suppose that 
they had leaked out from the War 
Office. It was incomprehensible to him 
that, as the Government had determined 
to lay the Report before Parliament, 
they should have decided on not pre- 
senting it till the Secretary of State for 
War made his Statement on the Army 
Estimates. The decision of the Govern- 
ment in this respect appeared to him to 
be a very unfortunate one. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY expressed 
surprise at the Motion of the noble and 
gallant Lord, after the very distinct as- 
surance which had been given him that 
the Report would be laid on their Lord- 
ships’ Table at the beginning of next 
week, after the Secretary of State for 
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War had made his Statement on the con- 
dition of the Army. Ifthe Motion were 
carried now it would not accelerate by 
one hour the production of the Report. 
The noble and gallant Lord (Lord 
Strathnairn), and the noble Lord behind 
him (Lord Dorchester), had complained of 
the tactics of the War Office ; but he was 
not aware of there being any subtle tactics 
whatever. For himself, whenever the 
question had been raised, he had always 
returned the same, and a very distinct, 
answer, that the Report should be 
printed as soon as the Secretary of State 
for War had submitted his Statement as 
to the condition of the Army. It seemed 
to be assumed that the object of this Re- 
port would be defeated, unless it was 
produced before Tuesday next. He was 
not aware that it would be possible to 
have a discussion in this House before 
that date; and he was at a loss to know 
how the object of the Report could be 
defeated when their Lordships would, in 
the course of the Session, have many 
opportunities of discussing the sugges- 
tions of the Committee for the re-organi- 
zation of the Army. There was no de- 
sire or wish on the part of the Secretary 
of State or the Government to conceal 
anything ; but it would have been highly 
inconvenient that comments and criti- 
cisms should be made onthe condition of 
the Army until the House had an oppor- 
tunity of considering what proposals the 
Government were to make. It was im- 
possible for him now to state how far he 
agreed or disagreed with the many 
attacks which had been made upon the 
present system by noble and gallant 
Lords on both sides of the House. The 
distinction between a ‘‘ Special” and 
“‘ Departmental” Committee which had 
been drawn seemed to him somewhat 
subtle—almost too subtle for him to 
analyze it. The noble and gallant Lord 
admitted that it was a Committee ap- 
pointed to advise the Secretary of State 
for War. That being so, it was quite 
within the ‘discretion of his right hon. 
Friend to determine whether or not the 
Report should be laid before Parliament. 
His right hon. Friend, wishing that 
nothing on the subject should be kept 
back from Parliament, had determined 
to produce it ; but he submitted to their 
Lordships that the time of its production 
ought to be left to the discretion cf his 
right hon. Friend. His noble Friend 
behind him (Lord Dorchester) said that 
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he had already seen that Report. He 
was sorry to say that by some means, 
certainly not legitimate, matters con- 
tained in that Report had been prema- 
turely published ; but that was not the 
slightest argument for anticipating the 
intention of the Secretary of State. Of 
that opportunity of perusing the Report 
he had no doubt the noble Lord had 
made good use. 

Lorp DORCHESTER : I did not open 
the book, though it was offered to me, 
I felt I ought not. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY thought the 
Motion was unnecessary, and he trusted 
the noble and gallant Lord would not 
press it. 

Tar Duce or CAMBRIDGE: I think 
your Lordships will agree that it is im- 
possible to discuss the matter brought 
forward as it is on the present occasion. 
We are in possession of neither the 
Report nor the Secretary of State’s 
views, so that at this moment we have 
nothing before us. There is one thing I 
am anxious tosay. This Army question 
is causing a great deal of sensation in 
the civil as well asin the military world, 
and it is really a question that requires 
the gravest consideration, But it is not 
a Party question; it is an Imperial 
question. I wish I could induce the 
country to look at the matter as entirely 
devoid of Party spirit. What does it 
matter to one Party or the other whether 
the long or short service prevails ? What 
is wanted is that the country shall have 
a good Army, and the question is 
whether a better Army can be produced 
the one way or the other. It is not a 
Party question ; but a matter for common 
sense and experience. I give no opinion 
as to which is right or wrong at this mo- 
ment; and I put it to your Lordships 
that no solution should be attempted to 
be arrived at until the fullest informa- 
tion shall be placed in the possession of 
everybody, whether of this House, the 
other House, or, indeed, the public out- 
of-doors. Let the question be discussed, 
not on Party grounds, but on military 
grounds, and on its merits. Every man 
in this country wishes well to the Em- 
pire, and wishes to see a good and 
efficient Army; and if that can be 
obtained in one way better than in 
another, I am quite sure everybody 
would be quite disposed to give up their 
own theories and to accept those which 
common sense and experience lead us to 
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believe would be the best. I do hope 
that no decision will be come to till the 
information contained in the Report has 
been thoroughly sifted, thoroughly ap- 
preciated, and is thoroughly understood ; 
and then, after we once do come to a 
solution, I hope that decision will be 
adhered to, because anything worse than 
constant changes, and the doubts and un- 
certainty which exist, I cannot imagine. 
Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : My Lords, I entirely concur 
with the remarks of the noble and illus- 
trious Duke. The question is an Imperial 
question, and not a Party one; and, as far 
as I know, those sitting on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House have never 
attempted to make it a Party question, 
but have always approached it with the 
view of making the Army as efficient 
as it could be made. Notwithstanding 
what has been said, it is not at all sur- 
prising that my noble and gallant Friend 
(Lord Strathnairn), holding the position 
he does in Her Majesty’s Army—the 
highest position which a soldier can 
aspire to—and after the service which 
he has seen, and the manner in which 
he has performed that service, takes a 
very great interest in the question of the 
condition of the Army. I would advise 
him, however, not to press his Motion 
that the Report be presented at an earlier 
day than that on which we have been 
assured it will be presented—namely, 
Tuesday next, because it can hardly now 
be presented earlier. Anyone who has 
gone over the present condition of the 
Army, and the manner in which service- 
battalions are fed from this country, 
must be, I think, fully satisfied that 
there must be some alteration of the ex- 
isting system. I speak in the presence 
of the illustrious Duke the Commander- 
in-Chief. He will correct me if I am 
wrong, when I say that at the present 
moment, to fill up the ranks of the bat- 
talions that are serving abroad, men 
are sent out who have not been dis- 
missed drill. I ask whether we can 
expect a proper state of things to exist 
in India, or at the Cape, if the ranks are 
to be filled by men who have not yet 
been dismissed drill? I think we have 
arightto ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
and the noble Earl who represents the 
War Department, that they will give an 
undertaking that there shall be no course 
adopted, either in this or the other 
House of Parliament, which shall in any 
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way bind the country or the House to 
adopt any system or any mode of action 
which shall be contrary to the recommen- 
dations of the Committee over which 
Lord Airey presided, and until both 
Houses shall have had ample opportunity 
to thoroughly and fully discuss the 
Report and recommendations that are 
made init. I think we have a right to 
demand from the Government that they 
will take no action in the matter until 
that Report has been fully and thoroughly 
discussed by both Houses of Parliament. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY : I have 
already said that both Houses will have 
opportunities of discussing the Report 
in connection with the proposals of the 
Government in submitting the Estimates. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON : It is useless giving us an 
opportunity for discussing the recom- 
mendations of the Committee if, by your 
action you have already taken some step 
which is entirely at variance with those 
recommendations. It is like locking the 
door after the steed has been stolen. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : I cannot 
understand what the noble Duke means. 
It was the duty of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to consider this Report and to 
make up their minds as to the proposals 
which they should make to Parliament. 
Those proposals will be made known, in 
the proper place, on Monday next. in 
the meantime, does the noble Duke ex- 
pect them to give an undertaking as to 
what they will or will not propose ? 
Something they must propose, and then 
both Houses will have the fullest pos- 
sible opportunities of considering and 
discussing the whole matter. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: That is to 
say, that the Estimates will not be 
pressed forward until both Houses shall 
have had an opportunity of making 
themselves fully acquainted with and 
discussing this Report, which is only to 
be laid on the Table when the Estimates 
are introduced. What my noble Friend 
means is, that we cannot be said to have 
had the fullest opportunity of consider- 
ing and discussing the recommendations 
of the Committee if steps have pre- 
viously been taken by the Government 
at variance with those recommendations. 
If the noble Lord says that we shall 
have that opportunity after we have be- 
come acquainted with the Report before 
any final discussion is taken, that is all 
that is desired. 
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THe Eart or NORTHBROOK: I| in respect of services rendered or claims 
am afraid it would be impossible, under | acquired in connection with the War in 


the circumstances of the case, to give 
any pledge that progress with the Ksti- 
mates shall wait for any decision on the 
question, because that might not be con- 
sistent with the Public Service. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH: I hope 
that no Papers on the subject will be 
communicated to the newspapers before 
they are presented to Parliament. 

In reply to Lord Penzance, 

Tue Kart or MORLEY said, that the 
whole of the Report, as well as the Evi- 
dence, would be laid on the Table as 
soon as the Estimates were submitted. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [ 1.1, | 


A Bill to provide for an annual return of 
Rates, Taxes, Tolls, and Dues levied for local 
purposes in Scotland—Was presented by The 
Lord Ramsay; read 1*. (No. 37.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 24th February, 1881. 


MINUTES.} — Private Bitts (by Order) — 
Second Reading—Potteries, Shrewsbury, and 
North Wales Railway*; Southwark and 
Deptford Tramways *. 

Pusuic Biru—Considered as amended—Third 
Reading—Protection of Person and Property 
(Ireland) [90], debate adjourned. 


QUESTIONS. 


—aQron— 
AFGHANISTAN — ALLOWANCES AND 
PENSIONS. 


Mr. PUGH asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he can inform 
the House what are the amounts paid or 
payable out of the revenues of India to 
Yahoob Khan (Ex-Ameer of Afghanis- 
tan), Shere Ali (Ex-Wali of Kandahar), 
and to other natives of Afghanistan not 
in Her Majesty’s Military Service, by 
way of pensions, allowances, or gratuities, 





Afghanistan ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Yahoob Khan has no fixed allowance, 
The ex-Wali of Kandahar receives an 
allowance of 5,000 rupees a month for 
himself and family. From Returns 
which have been received from India, 
it appears that certain temporary pro- 
visional allowances are given to 10 dis- 
tinguished Afghan refugees, who left 
Cabul with the British Army in August, 
1880. The total amount of the grant 
is about 3,500 rupees a month. There 
are nine other Afghan dignitaries in 
India who receive an aggregate allow- 
ance of about 2,600 rupees a month. 







RAILWAY COMPANIES—REPORTS AND 
RETURNS. 


GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether the Government con- 
template taking powers to cause the 
Railway Companies to supply statistical 
data of their operations, so as to make 
known to the public the actual cost of 
carriage of the various classes of mer- 
chandise, of minerals, and several classes 
of passengers—as is done on the Indian 
lines and on the Railways of New South 
Wales; and also show the actual or 
average rates for the various classes of 
merchandise, of minerals, and fares for 
passengers — distinguishing those for 
local from through or competitive traffic ; 
whether it is in contemplation to alter 
and amend the Schedule to ‘“‘ The Regu- 
lation of Railways Act, 1868,’ so that 
the accounts of the Railway Companies 
may be presented to proprietors in a 
lucid and intelligible form, for the pur- 
poses of direct and comparative analysis; 
more especially that Form No. 4 (Capital 
Account) may contain fuller details and 
show more explicitly the expenditure 
under the several heads—Railway,Canal, 
Steamboat, &c.; that Form No. 9 
(Revenue and Expenditure) may show 
specifically and in detail the whole earn- 
ings, from the several sources, including 
the earnings from lines owned, leased, 
and worked, and also the whole expen- 
diture specifically and in detail, under 
the several heads, including the expen- 
diture on lines, owned, leased, and 
worked ; that Form No. 10 (Net Revenue 
Account) may specify all first charges, 
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including the per-centage or amount of 
earnings of worked lines paid the own- 
ing Companies; and, whether the Rail- 
way Companies will be asked to furnish 
monthly tothe Board of Trade a classified 
Return of {the tonnage of merchandise 
and of minerals carried, for public in- 
formation as to the internal commerce 
of the Country, and as a counterpart 
to the monthly Trade and Navigation 
Returns now published ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: My hon. and 
gallant Friend has put a series of Ques- 
tionsconnected with the statistics of Rail- 
way Companies, which, if Ishouldanswer 
in detail, I should have to trespass too 
long on the time of the House. I hope, 
therefore, my hon. Friend will be satis- 
fied with a general reply. As regards 
the first group of Questions, I have to 
say that the Government have already 
consented to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, on the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Banbury (Mr. 
B. Samuelson), to inquire into these 
matters, and that I cannot say that the 
Government are prepared to take any 
steps with regard to them till that Com- 
mittee has reported. As regards the 
second group, I have to say that I believe 
that these reports give, as far as I am 
aware, all the information which is 
required for the public interest. If 
further information is required by the 
shareholders, they have the remedy in 
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their own hands. As regards the last 
Question, I have to say that the Board | 


of Trade have no power to ask for such | 


a Return; and as far as I am advised | 
at present, I do not see that any sufficient | 
public advantage would result to justify | 
the very large expense to which the | 
Companies would be put. 


CENTRAL ASIA — CORRESPONDENCE | 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE AMEER | 
OF CABUL—UNAUTHORIZED PUBLI- | 


CATION, 


| 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (for Mr. | 
Buxton) asked the Secretary of State 
for India, Whether he has yet been able 
to discover the person who published in 
the ‘‘Standard”’ newspaper ‘the offi- 
cial Memoranda of an extremely con- 
fidential character,” relating to Rus- 
sian correspondence discovered at Cabul, 
or whether that person has, in accord- | 
ance with the suggestion of the Secre- . 
tary of State, yet come forward sides 
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stated the part he has taken in the 
transaction, in order to relieve a con- 
siderable number of persons from any 
suspicion upon their official discretion ? 
The hon. Gentleman also asked whether 
the Cabul Correspondence was published 
in Calcutta long before it came to ths 
country; and whether it was published 
there officially, or had also been obtainod 
surreptitiously ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In reply to the Question on the Paper, 
I have only to say that I am sorry to 
state that I have no more knowledge of 
the person who furnished the corre- 
spondence to Zhe Standard than I have 
of the person mentioned in the Notice 
just given by my noble Friend the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) who corresponds with Zhe 
Daily News. IT lave not thought it ne- 
cessary to institute any inquiry, and the 
person, whosoever he may be, who com- 
municated these confidential documents 
to The Standard has not availed himself 
of my invitation to come forward and re- 
lieve other persons from what I still 
think a very unmerited stigma. In re- 
ply to the last part of the Question of 
my hon. Friend, I think I can explain 
the publication of these Papers in India. 
I received a telegram from the Viceroy 
to the effect that it was announced in 
India that the Cabul Correspondence 
was about to be published in England, 
and he asked whether there would be 
any objection to its being published in 
India also. I telegraphed back that it 
was quite true the Papers were about to 
be published, and that there would be 
no objection to the simultaneous publi- 
cation in India. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—SUPREME COURT 
OF JUDICATURE ACTS—EXTENSION 
OF ORDER XIV. RULE 1, TO ACTIONS 
FOR RECOVERY OF LAND. 

Mr. B. T. WILLIAMS asked the 
Attorney General, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the suggestion 
made by the Incorporated Law Society 
to the Legal Procedure Committee now 
sitting, which in effect recommends that 
the summary procedure by Order XLV. 
Rule 1, should be extended to actions 
for the recovery of land; and, whether 
the Judges have the power, under the 
Judicature Acts, to pass rules which 
would enable the landlords of England 
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and Wales to evict their tenants, and to 
cause a forfeiture of their leases, by a 
summary process upon affidavits at 
Judges’ Chambers, and without the 
verdict of a jury? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he thought 
his hon. and learned Friend misunder- 
stood the effect of the Order. Even if 
that Order could be extended to actions 
for the recovery of land, there could be 
no summary eviction in any case where 
the tenant could show any defence. He 
did not know what course might be 
taken by the Judges with regard to the 
passing of such Rules as those to which 
the Question referred; but if Rules were 
passed they would have to be laid on the 
Table of the House. 


TURKEY IN ASIA—THE RECENT DIS- 
TURBANCE AT BEIRUT. 

Mr. WILLS asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
is in possession of any information as to 
the causes of the recent disturbances at 
Beirit which he can communicate to 
the House ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No Re- 
ports have has yet been received from 
Her Majesty’s Consul General on the 
subject of disturbances at Beirit; but 
there will be no objection to communi- 
cate to the House any information that 
may be received. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACT, 1873—SECTION 30—SITTINGS 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether, upon the 
Order in Council for consolidating the 
Common Law Divisions of the High 
Court of Justice coming into operation, 
arrangements will be made for comply- 
ing with the 30th section of ‘‘ The Judi- 
cature Act, 1873,’ which requires con- 
tinuous sittings for the trial of causes in 
London and Middlesex; and, if he could 
state how many judges will sit for the 
trial of causes in London and Middle- 
sex after the expiration of the Winter 
Assize and before the commencement of 
the Easter Vacation ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that since 
receiving Notice of the Question he had 
communicated with the Lord Chancellor 
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and also with Lord Coleridge on the 
subject, and that he had their authority 
for saying that they fully appreciated 
the necessity, in the interest of the pub- 
lic, of having continuous sittings for 
Middlesex and London, and every effort 
would be made to promote that object. 
He was not certain as to the exact num- 
ber of Judges who would sit; but he 
believed that six would be sitting for 
some time. 


TUNIS—RUMOURED FRENCH PROTEC. 








Mr. B. T. Williams 


TORATE—THE ENFIDA CASE. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreiga 
Affairs, Whether any information has 
been received by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
mentconfirming areport that M. Rousten, 
the French Diplomatic Agent at Tunis, 
has proposed or suggested to the Bey 
the establishment of a French Protec- 
torate over that Regency; and, if so, 
whether any communications have passed 
onthe subject between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and that of France ? The hon. 
Baronet also asked, Whether the Foreign 
Office is in possession of affidavits by the 
parties assaulted at Enfida, corroborated 
by others, to the effect that they were 
assaulted and ejected by the officers of 
the French Consulate General; whether 
these affidavits, and any reports from 
Her Majesty’s Consul General at Tunis 
on the subject, can be laid upon the 
Table ; whether, if such documents con- 
firm the version that the assault was 
committed by the French Consular offi- 
cers, Her Majesty’s Government will 
make a representation on the subject 
to the Government of France; and, whe- 
ther the affidavits and the report of the 
Consul General can be laid upon the 
Table? 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he was aware that 
a telegram had been received in Lon- 
don, from the Correspondent of Zhe 
Standard at Tunis, who stated that the 
Bey had asked him to make it known 
that he did not desire the protection of 
one State more than another, but wished 
to maintain friendly relations with all ? 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE: With 
regard to the Question that has just 
been put to me by my hon. Friend, of 
course the proper mode of communi- 
cating with Her Majesty’s Government 
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is to communicate directly. The Bey 
has certainly not done so at present; 
and I can give no further information 
upon the subject of the telegram which 
appears in Zhe Standard of this morning. 
In reply to the first of the other Ques- 
tions, considering the diplomatic experi- 
ence of my hon. Friend, I think that he 
will hardly expect that I should answer 
his Questions, which referto matters which 
are still pending, in much detail. We 
have heard of a conversation between the 
Bey of Tunis and M. Rousten; but there 
is no Correspondence with regard to it 
which can be laid beforethe House. In 
reply to the second Question of my hon. 
Friend, Her Majesty’s Government are 
in possession of the documents referred 
to. I have already stated that the French 
Government have denied that the officials 
of the Consulate took part in any assault. 
The Correspondence upon the subject will 
be laid before the House ; but cannot, of 
course, be placed in its possession at the 
present stage of the question. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS)—REIN- 
FORCEMENTS. 

MasorO’ BEIRNEasked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the following 
statement, under the heading of ‘“ Mili- 
tary Intelligence,” in the ‘‘Times’’ of 
the 21st, is correct :— 

“The under-mentioned drafts embarked on 
Saturday in steamship ‘ Lapland’ for convey- 
ance to Natal: a draft of eighty non-commis- 
sioned officérs and men of the 2nd Battalion 
2lst Fusiliers from the depdt at Ayr. The 
draft for the 21st was composed chiefly of 
striplings under twenty years of age; some of 
these are said to be only six weeks in the 
Army ;”’ 
and, if this statement is correct, how 
many men out of the draft of eighty had 
been only six weeks in the Army, and 
how many under twenty years of age? 

Cotonen ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
his attention has been called to the 
following description in the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
of the 21st instant, of the Draft of the 
21st Royal Scots Fusiliers, which has 
just embarked for the Transvaal :— 

“The Draft for the 21st was composed prin- 
cipally of striplings, apparently under twenty 
years of age, and some of these were said to 
have been only six weeks in the Army. Even 
the Non-Commissioned Officers were youthful. 
The Depdt at Ayr is exhausted by this Draft, 
and the Regiment is open for two hundred 
volunteers ; ’’ 
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and, whether, assuming the above de- 
scription to be correct, he would not 
rather send to the Second Battalion in 
South Africa seasoned soldiers from the 
First Battalion in India instead of im- 
mature lads from the Depiét at Ayr? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, and also to 
the hon. and gallant Member for Ayr- 
shire, who asks me a Question on the 
same subject, I have to state that of the 
80 men who embarked on Saturday last 
to join the 2nd Battalion of the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers in Natal only 23 were 
under 20 years of age, the average age 
of the draft being over 22 years. No 
men had served only six weeks in the 
Army. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
read the Report of Colonel Blundell, 
the Assistant Adjutant General, on this 
draft— 

“With reference to the conversation I had 
with you yesterday, I have the honour to repeat 
that the drafts which embarked on board the 
Lapland did so in excellent order. I was espe- 
cially struck with the steadiness and regularity 
of all the drafts, that of the 2nd Battalion 21st 
among the rest, about which I had the honour 
to remark that I was satisfied it would be a 
credit to any corps, and would do well. I did 
not notice anything special to remark about the 
physique or age of this draft.” 


I see no occasion for sending a draft to 
the 2nd Battalion from the 1st Battalion 
in India. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) — 
STATE OF THE COUNTY OF MAYO. 


Mr. A. MOOREasked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been drawn to the 
resolutions of the deanery of Castlebar 
with respect to distress prevailing in that 
district ; and what steps have been taken 
by the Local Government Board in the 
matter ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the priests who assembled at the 
Deanery sent copies of resolutions passed 
by them to the Local Government Board. 
They referred to the distress existing, 
and were carefully considered by the 
Board ; but he had to inform the hon. 
Gentleman and the House that the dis- 
tress was not now so severe as it was 
two weeks ago. He was informed by 
the Inspector of the Board that many of 
the able-bodied men in the Union were 
proceeding to England. The Guardians 
of Castlebar Union had an Order in force 
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authorizing them to grant relief under 
the 3rd section of the Relief Act; but 
they had not thought it necessary to 
give relief under that Order up to the 
present. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT, 1880. 


Lorp RENDLESHAM asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether male attendants in lunatic 
asylums would come under the regula- 
tions of ‘‘ The Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880,” as being engaged in dangerous 
occupations ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that 
neither male attendants in lunatic asy- 
lums, nor any other persons, would come 
under the regulations of the Act as being 
engaged in dangerous occupations, inas- 
much as there was no such condition laid 
down in the Act. Whether these persons 
came within the definition of the per- 
sons to whom the Act applied was a 
matter of legal construction, which might 
have to be judicially decided hereafter. 
As at present advised, he believed they 
would not come within the terms of the 


Act. 


ON THE EAST 
A GUN- 


NAVY — FISHERIES 
COAST—EMPLOYMENT OF 
BOAT. 


CotonEL BARNE asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether he is 
aware that upwards of 200 boats and 
1,800 men will be fishing off Lowestoft 
and Yarmouth in the beginning of 
March; that each boat with its nets 
represents a capital of about £1,500, in 
which each of these men have shares; 
that unless protected by armed vessels, 
the nets of these men will probably 
suffer great damage by the use of the 
scythe-bladed grapnel by foreign fisher- 
men; and, whether he will reconsider 
his determination of sending no Govern- 
ment vessel until July, and willsend one 
or more in the beginning of March ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Royal High- 
ness the Admiral Superintendent of 
Naval Reserves has telegraphed to the 
stations on the East Coast and ascer- 
tained that boats to the number of 200 
will be fishing off Lowestoft and Yar- 
mouth early next month. The Rose has 
accordingly received orders to be on the 
ground as soon as the fishing commences, 
with a crew from the Coastguard. The 


Ur. W. £. Forster 
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Admiralty are always glad of an oppor- 
tunity of giving their seamen a cruise in 
a sailing vessel. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTO WAR~— 
DESTRUCTION OF PRIVATE PRO- 
PERTY BY COLONIAL FORCES. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
ries, With reference to official reports 
showing that the Colonial authorities, 
and the officers of Her Majesty’s Army 
commanding their troops, carry on the 
Basuto War by the systematic plunder 
and destruction of private property, and 
especially to the last telegram from the 
British Governor, in which it is stated 
that Colonel Carington is encamped at 
Bolcka “‘ destroying large quantities of 
crops around,’”’ even at the time when 
an armistice was agreed on, and was 
about to commence, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will express approval of that 
course, and whether they will permit 
British officers to take part in it ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot be responsible for 
the details of military operations con- 
ducted by officers acting under the Co- 
lonial Government, and responsible to 
it. Any unnecessary destruction of pro- 
perty would be, of course, quite unjus- 
tifiable and a matter for deep regret. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to answer 
my Question, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will or will not permit 
British officers to take part in those 
operations ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I endeavoured 
to convey tothe mind of my hon. Friend 
that Her Majesty’s Government was in 
no way whatever responsible for these 
proceedings, and that it expresses neither 
approval nor disapproval of them. 


IRELAND—GRANTS FROM THE CON- 
SOLIDATED FUND AND VOTES OF 
PARLIAMENT—THE RETURNS. 

Mr. LOWTHER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, When a Return (ordered on the 
12th of February 1880) will be given to 
the House of all moneys charged on the 
Consolidated Fund or voted by Parlia- 
ment, or advanced out of the Consoli- 
dated or Public Revenues since the 
Union, to or for the benefit of Ireland, 
distinguishing what sums have been 
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given and what sums lent, and how 
much of the money lent has been repaid 
and how much forgiven, and what re- 
mains due ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
As the Return alluded to comprises not 
only all moneys charged on or advanced 
from the Consolidated Fund, but also 
all grants of Parliament for the benefit 
of Ireland, the hon. Member will un- 
derstand the great difficulty of com- 
pleting it so as to present results of any 
real value. Much time and labour have 
already been expended upon it; and I 
can only say that the Treasury are using 
their best endeavours to collect the ne- 
cessary statistics. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THREATENED 
WAR WITH ASHANTEE. 


Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has taken adequate steps for 
the protection from Ashanti attack of 
the important mining establishments in 
the neighbourhood of the Anacobra 
River, in which a large amountof English 
and French capital is embarked ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: These mines 
are, as my hon. Friend is aware, far in- 
land, and the Company to which they 
belong was warned in the most distinct 
manner by the late Secretary of State 
that Her Majesty’s Government could 
assume no responsibility for the protec- 
tion of its interests or of the persons em- 
ployed in its service. The small force 
which we have on the Gold Coast may, 
if war breaks out, be fully employed 
elsewhere. With regard to the proba- 
bility of war breaking out, I may take 
this opportunity of replying toa Question 
of which private Notice has been given 
me by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). The 
latest news which I have seen from 
the Gold Coast came not to us, but to 
the Admiralty, and is dated the 10th of 
February. Matters were then precisely 
in statu guo, so that the probability of 
war breaking out had not increased. 


H.M.S. ‘‘ CHALLENGER ’’—PUBLICA- 
TION OF THE REPORT. 
Mr. COBBOLD asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the expediency of 
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the Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. ‘‘ Chal- 
lenger,”’ as mentioned in the Report of 
the Controller of the Stationary Office, 
to such museums, libraries, and institu- 
tions as are supported by borough and 
other rates, and thus allow many who 
would otherwise be precluded to share 
in the advantages of the ‘‘advancement of 
science ” obtained by the expenditure of 
public money ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The question of the gratuitous distribu- 
tion of the Report of the Challenger ex- 
pedition was most carefully considered 
by the Treasury when the arrangements 
for the printing and publication of that 
Report were made in the year 1878. 
The Report will comprise not less than 
15 volumes; and the cost of the whole 
work, including paper, printing, en- 
graving, and agency for sale, but not 
authorship or editing, will not be less 
than £30 per copy. Applications for 
copies of the Report, free of charge, 
are incessantly being made from every 
variety of Institution throughout the 
United Kingdom ; and if the determina- 
tion to restrict the gift of the Report to 
Institutions of a national character were 
to be abandoned, the difficulty of draw- 
ing a line between those Institutions 
which should be presented with the Re- 
port and those which should not would 
be almost insuperable, and the expendi- 
ture involved would be very large. 


FIRES (METROPOLIS). 


Mr. M‘LAGAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he intends to take any steps 
soon to have. an inquiry into the origin 
and causes of fires immediately after 
their occurrence ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
not quite sure that I understand the 
purport of my hon. Friend’s Question. 
As I understand, when an ordinary fire 
takes place the officers of the Fire 
Brigade report upon the circumstances, 
and the insurance companies have a 
clear interest in investigating the matter, 
and, if necessary, they have the assist- 
ance of the police. But if my hon. 
Friend refers to the Bills which, I think, 
he has promoted on former occasions, 
that there should be in the case of all 
fires a judicial investigation at the public 
charge placed upon the rates, that is not 
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Her Majesty’s Government are willing 
to propose. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALLEGED OUT- 
RAGE AT BEGGAR’S BUSH BARRACKS, 

Tue O'DONOGHUE (for Mr. Gray) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the Lieu- 
tenant Stephens, who reported the recent 
alleged attempt to blow up Beggars 
Bush Barracks, Dublin, with dynamite, 
purchased some dynamite detonating 
caps and fuse at Galway a few days pre- 
viously ; whether this Mr. Stephens is 
in Her Majesty’s Service; and, whether 
the reported outrage was a reality or 
not ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am informed 
by the Dublin Metropolitan Police that 
Lieutenant Stephens is not now in Her 
Majesty’s Service. He formerly held a 
commission in the Royal Dublin City 
Militia, but he resigned it last year. I 
have no information as to whether he 
bought dynamite, detonating caps, and 
fuses previous to coming to Dublin from 
Galway. The Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, however, inform me that they 
are of opinion that the attempt to blow 
up Beggar’s Bush Barracks existed only 
in Mr. Stephens’ imagination. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the two Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
undertaken for some time past the duty 
of examining and reporting on endowed 
public schools, on the application of 
such schools, and that the action of the 
Universities has had the most salutary 
effect on such schools as have come 
under examination and inspection ; and, 
whether he has considered the expe- 
diency of providing that, in any future 
legislation as regards endowed schools, 
a clause should be inserted constraining 
the authorities of such schools to submit 
to the examinations which are conducted 
by the Universities, at once in the in- 
terests of the schools, the children edu- 
cated at them, and the parents of such 
children, and that, as far as possible, 
these voluntary examinations should be 
made compulsory ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: So 
far as the first part of my hon. Friend’s 


Sir William Harcourt 
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Question goes, I entirely agree with him 
that the action of the Universities has 
had a. most salutary effect upon such 
schools as have come under examination 
and inspection ; and I believe that the 
schools and the managers are of that 
opinion, and that they are every year 
more and more using the machinery 
which the Universities have placed at 
their disposal. But as to the second 
part of my hon. Friend’s Question, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government are pre- 
pared to make that example compulsory 
in all endowed schools, without consi- 
deration of the character of those schools 
—whether they are of a humbler or a 
higher character—all I can say is that 
at present Her Majesty’s Government 
have not come to that conclusion. 


STATE OF IRELAND—EVICTIONS (CO. 
ARMAGH). 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If the statement in the ‘St. 
James’s Gazette”? and other papers on 
Saturday the 19th February is true— 
namely, that 

“Several evictions took place yesterday on 
the estate of Mr. McGeough, J.P. near New- 
townhamilton, county Armagh. The sheriff 
was attended by his bailiffs, and the decrees 
were enforced under the protection of fifty 
policemen. Many painful scenes were wit- 
nessed ; children and aged persons, some of the 
latter being in very delicate health, were cast 
out on the road side. The peasantry gathered 
in large numbers; some of the women threw 
stones at the bailiffs, and invoked curses on the 
landlord ; but the police behaved with forbear- 
ance and kindness, supplying with money the 
most destitute of those who were evicted ;”’ 
and, if the statement is true, whether he 
can give the House any information as 
to what has been done to relieve the 
poor people who have been thus left 
destitute by process of Law ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that he would give the House all the 
information he had received with regard 
to these evictions. It seemed that four 
distinct families were evicted: from two 
houses, and a force of 50 constabulary 
were present on the occasion. They 
were evicted for non-payment of rent 
due for two years and two-and-a-half 
years. Two or three hundred people 
assembled at the eviction, having been 
called together by horns blown on the 
neighbouring hills, and there was very 
considerable excitement. The police 
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were not in any way interfered with; 
but the landlord and the agent were 
freely abused —[Mr. Heaty: Hear, 
hear !]—and although arrangements had 
been made by the relieving officers of 
the district for the reception of the 
evicted families in the workhouse, they 
were provided with lodgings at once by 
their friends. 


ITALIAN CURRENCY. 


Mr. W. FOWLER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, having regard to the proposed 
resumption of specie payments by Italy, 
and the bearing of that proposal on the 
important question of the use of silver 
as money, he would be willing to lay 
upon the Table any despatches received 
by our Government in relation thereto, 
together with the pamphlet of the Italian 
Ministers 8.8. Magliani and Miceli, and 
any other papers illustrative of the same 
subject ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Reports 
with regard to the proposed resumption 
of specie payments in Italy have been 
received from Her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at Rome, and will be laid on the 
Table of the House. The pamphlet to 
which my hon. Friend refers has not 
been received ; but inquiry will be made 
respecting it. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. R. BIDDULPH MARTIN asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, If 
his attention has been directed to the 
valuable testimony given by the Chair- 
man of the London and North Western 
Railway Company at the recent half- 
yearly meeting of that Company, to the 
efficiency of the Railway Commissioners 
in looking after the interests of the pub- 
lic; and, whether it is his intention to 
promote or support legislation with the 
view of conferring larger powers on the 
Commissioners especially in the direction 
of the promotion of the comfort and 
convenience of the public travelling by 
Railway ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have re- 
ferred to the report in The Times of a 
speech which was made at the recent 
half-yearly meeting of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, by 
the Chairman of that Company, and I 
find there that Mr. Moon said— 
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‘‘They had the Railway Commissioners, a 

standing monument of the repudiation of na- 
tional engagements by the Parliament of this 
country. It was an irregular court without any 
principle, with powers over their rates which 
the highest authorities said was equivalent to 
confiscation, and they were a standing menace 
to this great property.” 
I do not know whether that is the lan- 
guage to which my hon. Friend refers, 
and which he speaks of as valuable tes- 
timony to the efficiency of the Railway 
Commissioners in looking after the in- 
terests of the public. With respect to 
the second Question, I have to say that 
the powers of the Railway Commissioners 
expire on the 3lst December, 1882, 
and at the end of that time it will be 
necessary to resort to fresh legislation 
on the subject. In the meantime, the 
matter has my very serious considera- 
tion. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—MORTALITY AT 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


Mr. HUGH MASON asked the Se- 
cretary to the Local Government Board, 
Whether the Board’s attention has been 
drawn to the statement in the Registrar 
General’s Quarterly Returns respecting 
the very high mortality recently in Ash- 
ton under Lyne; and, whether he will 
direct a medical inquiry by the Local 
Government Board into the causes of 
such high mortality ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: The attention of the 
Local Government Board has been drawn 
to the high mortality in the borough of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and in November 
last the Board wrote to the Town Coun- 
cil of that borough referring to the fatal 
prevalence of diarrhoea, and asking what 
the Medical Officer of Health had been 
able to discover about the cause of it; 
but no reply has yet been received to 
that letter. The Local Government 
Board propose to direct an inquiry by 
one of their Medical Inspectors into the 
cause of the high death-rate of the 
borough. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE MAGISTRACY 
—POLICE CASE AT GREENOCK. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to a case 
tried before the Police or Burgh Magis- 
trates’ Court, Greenock, on the 21st in- 
stant, in which a woman was convicted 
of being drunk and disorderly on the 
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night of the 19th, and was ordered to 
pay a fine or go to prison for five days ; 
whether it be true that two policemen 
swore to her being the guilty person; 
also, that the Law officers produced 
copies of two previous convictions against 
her; whether it was afterwards found 
that the wrong person had been tried 
and convicted, and had to be discharged, 
and the really guilty party tried ; whe- 
ther, for the better protection of the pub- 
lic against such acts, he will order the 
policemen and the Law officers to be put 
on their trial for perjury by the Public 
Prosecutor; and, if it be in conformity 
with Law, he will order the suspension 
of the magistrate from the exercise of 
magisterial duties, and the assessor from 
being the adviser of the court ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 





must point out to the hon. Member and | 


to the House that this is a Question I 
cannot, by any possibility, be expected 
to answer. What the hon. Member asks 
me is with reference to a transaction 
which took place at Greenock on the 
2lst instant, and of which Notice was 
only given by the hon. Member last 
night. The hon. Member asks whether 
I am prepared to 

“ Order the policemen and the Law officers t® 
be put on their trial for perjury by the Publi 
Prosecutor, and whether I will order the sus 
pension of the magistrate from the exercise o 
magisterial duties, and the assessor from being 
the adviser of the court?” 
I neither have, nor could by any possi- 
bility have, seen an account of the trans- 
action as to which I am asked to take 
such extreme measures. I would point 
out to hon. Members and to the House 
that, when Questions of this kind are 
asked, several days’ Notice should be 
given to a Minister, in order that he 
may make inquiry into the matter. A 
letter will be written to-day from the 
Home Office to Greenock in reference to 
this case ; in the course of a day or two 
an answer will be received; and in a 
reasonable time consideration will be 
given as to what is to be done in refer- 
ence to it. It is unreasonable for the 
hon. Member to place the Notice on the 
Paper one day and to ask the Question 
on the next. 


CRIMINAL LAW—ALLEGED RICK- 
BURNING AT CHARD. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 


Mr. Macdonald 
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ment, If there is any foundation for the 
following telegram in the London papers 
of the 22nd instant:— 

‘« Another case of incendiarism—making the 
third within the past few months—was reported 
at Chard this morning. Several corn stacks be- 
longing to a farmer named Chapman, were, last 
evening, fired and entirely destroyed. Notwith- 
standing a reward of £25 offered by the police 
authorities, no clue has been obtained as to the 
guilty parties. Later in the night a stall con. 
taining five cows, the property of a farmer who 
suffered in a recent incendiary fire, was set on 
fire, jand the ricks near were saturated with 
ou; ” 
and, whether any one has been brought 
to justice or arrested for these crimes of 
incendiarism on reasonable suspicion or 
otherwise ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
afraid I must make the same objection 
to this Question as to the last. This 
circumstance is said to have been re- 
ported by telegraph in the London papers 
of the 22nd instant —the day before yes- 
terday. It is a case of which I have no 
knowledge whatever, and of which I 
never heard until the Question appeared 
in print this morning. Surely, the hon. 
and learned Member cannot now expect 
me to give him any information respect- 
ing it. 


CUSTOMS REVENUE—THE TOBACCO 
DUTIES. 


Mr. WILLS asked the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth, Whether he had any 
objection to postpone the Motion, which 
stood in the Order Book in his name, to 
move to-morrow for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
duties affecting tobacco? He hoped the 
hon. Member would do so, partly be- 
cause of the regretted absence from the 
House of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and partly because a large meet- 
ing of persons interested in the trade 
was to be held next month. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that, in the absence of the Prime Minis- 
ter, which they must all regret, and for 
the other reason stated by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, he would endeavour to get a 
later day for his Motion. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTO WAR 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 

Mr. CROPPER said, he desired to put 

a Question to the right hon. Gentleman 





the Under Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies, of which he had given him 
private Notice—namely, Whether he 
could inform the House of the present 
sttae of the negotiations between the 
authorities of the Cape Colony and the 
Basutos; and, whether there was a pro- 
spect of the renewal of the armistice 
which would terminate to-morrow ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: An answer was 
received from Lerothodi and others, 
which was not satisfactory to the Cape 
Ministry. It sent, in reply, certain 
terms, requiring agreement to them 
within 24 hours. We do not yet know 
the result. 


CRIME (IRELAND) — MEETING AT 
DONNECLONEY — SPEECH OF REV. 
MR. KANE. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, since his letter of 
October last, promising to deal with the 
case of the Rev. Mr. Kane, rector of 
Drumlish, who at a public meeting ex- 
horted the people to break the law, he 
has taken any and what steps to fulfil 
that promise? In order to identify the 
individual represented in the Question, I 
beg to explain that I allude to the Rev. 
Mr. Kane, whose language in exhorting 
the people to organize assassination clubs 
to murder innocent persons in cold blood 
was brought under the notice of Parlia- 
ment last year. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have sent 
to Dublin for papers on the subject, and 
until I get them I shall be unable to 
answer the Question. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
REFUSAL OF BAIL. 


Mz. T. P. O°; CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to statements in the Irish Press to 
the effect that a large number of magis- 
trates in Ireland are in the habit of 
refusing bail in bailable cases; and if 
not, whether he will inquire into the 
accuracy of that statement, and take 
means to prevent the practice should 
the statement prove to be well founded ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I will answer 
the Question if the hon. Member will 
specify particular cases in the paper; 
but I cannot be expected to answer a 
vague and general statement sent to 
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newspapers, and applying to magistrates 
all over Ireland. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR:: I will repeat 
the Question in a more specific farm on 
Monday, 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The House is aware that my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
promised on Tuesday last to make a 
statement to-day with reference to the 
progress of Public Business. My right 
hon., Friend is unable to be in his place 
to-day, owing to the effects of an acci- 
dent, which, although it will probably 
confine him to his room for two or three 
days, is, I am happy to say, not of a 
serious character. I hope, and believe, 
that my right hon. Friend will be able 
to be in his place on Monday, and that 
he will then make the promised state- 
ment to the House. In these circum- 
stances, I hope the House will not ask 
us, in the absence of my right hon. 
Friend—and I have not been able even 
to see him to-day—to make an incom- 
plete statement, as he will himself be 
able, I trust, to make it in a complete 
form on Monday. I think, however, it 
will be for the convenience of the House 
that I should say this much—that we 
have arrived at a period of the Session 
when the necessity for making some 
progress in the Business of Supply has 
become so indispensable that it is de- 
sirable to ask the House to go into 
Committee of Supply on Monday, when 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War will move the Army Esti- 
mates. And I wish, in consideration of 
the great importance and interest in the 
Statement which my right hon. Friend 
has to make, to express the hope that 
he will be allowed on that occasion to go 
into Committee and to make the State- 
ment which he has to make. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am sorry to trouble the noble Lord with 
a Question, especially under the circum- 
stance, which we must all deeply regret, 
of the accident which keeps the Prime 
Minister from the House. I understood 
from the opening observation of the 
noble Lord that he did not propose to 








make any statement. But he has made 
one, as to which I will ask a Question. 
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The noble Lord says that on Monday 
the Government will ask us to go into 
Committee of Supply on the Army Esti- 
mates. I wish to ask whether the noble 
Lord’s attention has been directed to 
the Order of January 25, which is to the 
effect that the introduction and several 
stages of the Protection of Person and 
Property (Ireland) Bill, and the Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) Bill, shall have 
precedence of all Orders of the Day and 
Notices of Motion until the House shall 
otherwise order? I apprehend that 
under that Order it would be necessary 
to make some distinct Motion to set it 
aside with the view of taking other 
Business. I should be glad to know 
whether the Government intend to make 
any such Motion at such a time as would 
admit of its being discussed? I should 
also like to ask another Question. Notice 
has been given by the Prime Minister 
that he will, to-morrow, at half-past 4, 
make a Motion that has been made on 
more than one occasion—namely, that 
when Committee of Supply stands for 
Menday, except for certain purposes, 
the Speaker shall immediately leave the 
Chair. I wish to know whether it is 
intended to take that Notice to-morrow, 
because two years ago when I moved it 
it led to a three nights’ debate. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The point which has been raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the Resolu- 
tion passed by the House last month 
would, no doubt, have been one of the 
subjects to which my right hon. Friend 
would have referred had he made his 
statement to-day ; and I hope that in his 
absence the House will excuse me if I 
do not now make any further remarks 
upon it. I trust, at all events, to be 
able to see my right hon. Friend to- 
morrow, and, if necessary, to give a 
Notice on the subject. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the House will allow me to post- 
pone the matter till to-morrow. The 
Notice with regard to Committee of 
Supply has been put down in the name 
of my right hon. Friend by mistake; the 
Motion was intended to be moved by 
my noble Relative the Secretary to the 
Treasury; but I think it would be more 
convenient that the Motion should not 
be made to-morrow. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to ask the noble 
Lord whether he will also postpone the 
Notice standing in the name of the 
Prime Minister to move— 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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“That, upon the Consideration of the Pro. 
tection of Person and Property (Ireland) Bill, 
as amended this day, at 7 o’clock, any Amend. 
ments then standing upon the Notice Paper be 
put forthwith ?” 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I am not prepared to postpone that 
Motion. With the permission of the 
House, when called upon by Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to move it. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN wished, in 
consequence of the noble Lord’s an- 
swer, to ask a Question—namely, Whe- 
ther a Motion, of which Notice had been 
given by the Premier, could be moved by 
anyone else in his absence? He sub- 
mitted that, as in any matter of cri- 
minal procedure, the Rules were very 
strictly applied, so that in any Rule re- 
strictive of the ancient forms of deli- 
beration in that House the utmost strict- 
ness should be observed ; and, therefore, 
the Motion in the name of the Premier 
could not be moved by anyone but the 
Leader of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman not being present, the Leader- 
ship of the House was a matter as to 
which the House had no cognizance. 
(‘‘Oh, oh!” ] There might, of course, 
be a Leader of the House for the time 
being ; but the House could not recog- 
nize private understandings between 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench, and the Leadership was not ne- 
cessarily associated with the India 
Office. He, therefore, wished to know 
whether the Speaker was rot bound to 
call upon the Premier, in whose name 
the Notice stood ? And he submitted that 
if anyone else rose to move the Motion 
in his absence, as Leader of the House, 
the House must have some means of 
knowing how he became Leader of the 
House. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he desired to 
put a similar Question, but for a dif- 
ferent reason to that advanced by the 
hon. and learned Member. His ground 
was a ruling given by the Speaker 
yesterday. When an Amendment to 
this, but which stood in the.name of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork, was 
attempted to be moved by another hon. 
Member, the Speaker ruled that the hon. 
Member for Cork should have been in 
his place, and that no other Member 
was entitled to be substituted for him. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion of which 
the Prime Minister has given Notice is 
a Motion relating to the order of the 
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Business of this House. As the House 
is aware, Motions of that character are 
almost invariably made by the Leader 
of the House, on behalf of the House, 
to regulate the order of Business. I 
consider that in the absence of the 
Leader of the House it would be com- 
petent for any Minister of the Crown to 
make that Motion, and more particu- 
larly because the Rule to which this 
Motion refers expressly states that a 
Minister of the Crown is the person by 
whom the Motion should be made. 


MOTION. 
—>0-o— 

PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL— VOTE OF 
URGENCY.—RESOLUTION. 

Motion made, and Question put, 

‘‘ That, upon the Consideration of the Pro- 
tection of Person and Property (Ireland) Bill, 
as amended, this day, at 7 o’clock, any Amend- 
ments then standing upon the Notice Paper be 
put forthwith.” —(Zhe Marquess of Hartington.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 371; Noes 
53: Majority 318.—(Div. List, No. 84.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 

— 20a 

PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 

PERTY (IRELAND) BILL.—[Br1 90.] 

(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt.) 

CONSIDERATION. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 

| THIRD NIGHT. | 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to the 
Bill [23rd February ], (on Consideration, 
as amended). 

And which Amendment was, 


In page 2, after sub-section (3), to insert a 
new sub-section :—‘‘(4.) On the expiration of a 
period of three months after the arrest of each 
person detained under this Act, and so from 
time to time on the expiration of each succeed- 
ing period of three months while such person 
is detained, the Lord Lieutenant shall consider 
the case of such person and decide.thereon ; and 
the decision of the Lord Lieutenant in that be- 
half shall be certified under his hand, or the 
hand of the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, to each Clerk of the Crown, by whom a 
copy of the warrant under which such person 
shall be detained shall be filed in his public 
office, under this Act, and each such Clerk of 
the Crown shall record such decision by indorse- 
ment on the copy of the warrant so filed in his 
office.” —(Mr. William Edward Forster.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
new sub-section be there inserted.” 

Debate resumed. 
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Mr. CALLAN, having been the last 
speaker on the previous evening, in- 
quired of the Speaker whether, in 
giving precedence to the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Metge), the first 
on the Paper, he would be entitled to 
make the Motion which stood in his 
name immediately after that of his hon. 
Friend had been disposed of? If he 
were not allowed to do so he would, 
while in possession of the House, con- 
clude with the Motion which he pro- 
posed making; but, as a matter of con- 
venience, and as the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend stood before his Motion, he 
would wish to give that Amendment pre- 
ference, if by so doing he did not forfeit 
his right to make his own Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, after the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Meath was 
disposed of the hon. Gentleman would 
be at liberty to move his Amendment. 

Mr. METGE moved, as an Amend- 
ment, tosubstitute ‘‘two” for ‘‘ three,” 
so that the several cases might be con- 
sidered every two months. He thought 
it would be better that one month should 
be the time; but he would propose two 
as a compromise, which he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 1, to- leave 
out the word ‘‘ Three,” in order to in- 
sert the word ‘“Two,”’—(Mr. HMeige,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘Three’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member spoke of this proposal as a 
compromise. For his own part, he 
thought he was carrying out the views 
of hon. Members opposite when he pro- 
posed three months. He could not con- 
sent to shorten the time, for three 
months was a reasonable period. 

Mr. O'DONNELL regretted that he 
was unable to support the Amendment, 
as he had suggested to the Chief Secre- 
tary the period of three months, a sug- 
gestion which the right hon. Gentleman 
had been kind enough to accept. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN explained 
that the object of the Amendment was 
to enable the Lord Lieutenant to ascer- 
tain, as soon as possible, whether an 
innocent person had been put into pri- 
son or not. If any mistake had been 
made there was no reason why an inno- 
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cent man should not have a chance of 
being released at the end of two months 
instead of three. 

Mr. HEALY said, this was a case of 
putting restrictions on the Irish Execu- 
tive. From his point of view, he wasin 
favour of putting every restriction on 
the Executive. All that the Amendment 
proposed was, that a man should have 
a chance of obtaining his liberty sooner 
if it was found that he had been wrong- 
fully arrested. 

Mr. BIGGAR hoped the House would 
agree to the Amendment; but really, 
lest innocent men should be wrongfully 
confined, he thought there should be a 
monthly investigation. 

Mr. BARRY thought it would be a 
very hard thing for a man to be three 
months without having an opportunity 
of establishing his innocence. If, how- 
ever, the Chief Secretary objected to the 
period of two months, perhaps he would 
alter the Amendment to read “ within a 
period of three'months.” It would leave 
it open to the Lord Lieutenant to con- 
sider the case within three months, and 
do away with a hard-and-fast line. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it was 
not necessary to adopt that suggestion. 
Whenever his noble Friend the Lord 
Lieutenant obtained information that a 
prisoner was wrongfully detained he 
would not wait three months to review 
his case. The chief object in fixing the 
revision every three months was not to 
ascertain whether the reasonable suspi- 
cion upon which he had been arrested 
had been then removed, but whether it 
was necessary for the public interest that 
he should be further detained. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN hoped the Go- 
vernment would not bind themselves to 
a tri-monthly investigation. In Eng- 
land, when the Tories were in Office, 
they held an investigation once a-month. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: As I have 
already said, it is not necessary that we 
should wait for three months if we be- 
lieve the person should be discharged. 


Amendment to the said proposed 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALLAN moved, in line 4, after 
‘Lord Lieutenant,”’ to insert, ‘“‘ by and 
with the advice of the Privy Council in 
Ireland.”’ The other day they were as- 
sured by the Prime Minister of the 
solemnity of the functions which the 
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believed it could have no more solemn 
and sacred duty than to inquire, under 
these circumstances, into the merits of 
the prisoners who were detained. He 
did not join the number of Mem- 
bers who sat on that side of the 
House in the denunciation of some of 
the Irish Judges. On the contrary, he 
had for them a very high respect, and 
particularly for those who were members 
of the Privy Council. If, unfortunately, 
he should happen to become an unfor- 
tunate prisoner—although he did not 
believe he would, for he would do 
nothing to bring himself under the 
purview of the Act—he would much 
rather have the merits of the question 
tested by those who had great expe- 
riencé of sifting evidence than to have 
his case investigated by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or even the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. He would rather have his 
case tested by Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Baron Dowse, or Mr. Justice Barry, 
not because he was known personally to 
them, but because he believed, from 
their avocations and habits of life, they 
would sift the evidence with skill, and, 
were there a vein of exaggeration run- 
ning through the information, would 
readily detect it. If the Chief Secretary 
would accept his Amendment he would 
willingly withdraw the other which stood 
in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 4 of the said proposed Amendment 
after the words ‘‘ Lord Lieutenant,’’ to insert 
the words “ by and with the advice of the Privy 
Council in Ireland.’”’—(M7. Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
not surprised at the hon. Member saying 
he would strike out, his other Amend- 
ment if the one before the House were 
carried, because they were so very con- 
tradictory to one another. He could not 
well understand how the same Member 
could justify both Amendments. But 
the question of adding the words pro- 
posed would make a very considerable 
difference, because it would make the 
members of the Privy Council really re- 
sponsible for a prisoner being detained 
after the expiration of three months. 
The proposition appeared to him to be 
perfectly inconsistent with the spirit of 
the Bill, which gave to the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant, as the Representative of the Go- 
vernment, the power to arrest. Why 
should it not leave in the same hands 
the power to re-consider the arrest ? 
Another reason would be that the Privy 
Council, which consisted of a large num- 
ber of persons, might all give a vote, 
and so it would be left to them really to 
decide, thus taking away from the Go- 
vernment the responsibility resting upon 
them, and putting it into the hands of 
whoever had been appointed a member 
of the Privy Council either by the pre- 
sent or last Governments. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA could really 
not understand the proposition of his 
hon. Friend. He thought the Amend- 
ment of the Chief Secretary was better 
as it stood. No doubt it would be very 
hard lines, indeed, when the Bill came 
into operation ; but he would prefer to 
leave to the noble Lord who would ad- 
minister the Government of Ireland, or 
to the Chief Secretary, the office of 
mercy, than relegate it to a very large 
number of gentlemen, no doubt of the 
very highest position and standing, but, 
nevertheless, who could not understand 
the nature of the charge that had been 
made, and all the surrounding circum- 
stances, as well as the Lord Lieutenant 
or the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. BIGGAR opposed the Amend- 
ment. If the Irish Privy Council was 
composed of men of such impartial 
character as the late Baron Pigott, and 
the present Judge O’Brien, and perhaps 
some of the other Judges named by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Callan), he would be 
disposed to support the Amendment very 
warmly; but when it was partly com- 
posed of men who were unable to arrive 
at an impartial decision, such as the 
Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, it 
would be very unwise to extend this re- 
sponsibility to them. He thought that 
it was better for them to confine them- 
selves to an extremely bad tribunal— 
one which had some influence—than to 
extend the responsibility to a worse tri- 
bunal, over which they had no influence 
at all. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, the obvious objec- 
tion to the Amendment was that its 
practical effect would be to distribute 
amongst the numerous body comprising 
the Privy Council the responsibility of 
this Bill which was now centred in the 
Chief Secretary and the Lord Lieu- 
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Mr. LEAMY confessed that he was 
much surprised to see such an Amend- 
ment proposed by his hon. Friend. As 
far as he was concerned, he should cer- 
tainly vote against it. 

Mr. R. POWER asked that the 
Amendment should be withdrawn, be- 
cause he not only could not agree with 
it, but did not understand what it meant. 

Mr. CALLAN said, as his Amend- 
ment did not seem to commend itself to 
the House, he begged to ask leave to 
withdraw it. 


Amendment to the said proposed 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. REDMOND moved, in line 4, 
after ‘‘ person,” insert ‘‘ upon whatever 
evidence the relatives or friends of 
said person may adduce.” The object 
he had in view in asking for the inser- 
tion of these words was that an innocent 
person might have every opportunity of 
proving his innocence. Up to now the 
action of the Government had gone in a 
different direction, as they had refused 
to concede anything to facilitate inno- 
cent men proving they were unjustly 
apprehended. On the commonest prin- 
ciples of justice this Amendment ought 
to commend itself to the House. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 4 of the said proposed Amendment, 
after the word “person,” to insert the words 
“upon whatever evidence the relatives or friends 
of said person may adduce.’’—(Mr Redmond.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER objected to the 
Amendment, on the ground that it would 
be importing into the matter the form 
of a judicial investigation. In addition 
to that, he thought it would be exceed- 
ingly hard to the person arrested, because 
it would very seriously limit the power 
of the Lord Lieutenant in re-considering 
the case. It would limit him to the 
evidence that the relations or friends 
might adduce. [‘‘No,no!”] Hecon- 
sidered it would have that effect, and 
there were two grounds why arrests 
should be re-considered — first, as to 
whether the reasonable suspicion ex- 
isted any longer; and, secondly, whether 
it was necessary to punish the accused 
by detaining them any longer. 

Mr. FINIGAN asked why they should 
be called upon to place themselves in 
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chief of the police. No doubt the Lord 
Lieutenant was a very good man; but 
the people who would have to deal with 
the matter were the Chief Secretary and 
the police, and he altogether declined to 
accept these persons, because the Chief 
Secretary had neither a correct idea of 
what was law nor what was justice. 

Mr. BYRNE supported the Amend- 
ment, and said that without it the in- 
quiry of the Lord Lieutenant would be 
simply useless. The Lord Lieutenant 
would be asked to act, as it were, in a 
judicial position; and, unless evidence 
was given by friends of the prisoner, 
how could he for a moment decide upon 
his guilt or innocence ? 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped that 
the Chief Secretary would consent to the 
insertion of some words which would 
give effect to the purpose of the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member 
for New Ross. As things stood the 
Lord Lieutenant would have no evi- 
dence, but a simple schedule. If it 
was thought that the actual words of 
the Amendment gave too much latitude 
on one hand, and too little on the other, 
some such words as “ including what- 
ever evidence the relatives and friends 
of the accused might adduce”’ might 
be inserted. He wished that the Irish 
people should have reason to believe 
that the Government desired not only 
to coerce, but to adjudicate. At present 
the Lord Lieutenant would have nothing 
to adjudicate upon. 

Mr. LEAMY thought that without 
the addition of words equivalent to the 
Amendment before the House the Chief 
Secretary’s Amendment would have no 
value whatever. They only asked that 
a particular kind of evidence should be 
admitted. They did not require that 
the Lord Lieutenant should necessarily 
act upon that evidence. 

Mr. SEXTON protested against the 
refusal of the Government to accept the 
Amendment. It seemed to him that 
men were to be liable to illegal arrest 
without showing by their relatives and 
friends that they were innocent. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
had promised them every inquiry should 
be made. 

Mr. SEXTON said, if that was the 
intention of the Government he failed to 
see why they should object to making 
the matter clear by accepting the Amend- 
ment. Why should they not make their 
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determination of a specific nature, and 
then no mistake could arise? Unless 
they did he should be driven to the con- 
clusion that the inquiries which the Go- 
vernment promised would lead to no- 
thing. The Lord Lieutenant would only 
read over the old records, and decide on 
them, and the real facts of the case 
would never come out at all. Unless 
that was so let it be stated in the Bill, 
and he was sure it would give great 
satisfaction. | 

Mr. BARRY said, that unless there 
was some provision made, such as was 
suggested by the Amendment, he could 
see that it would be impossible for the 
relatives and friends of prisoners to 
bring forward any evidence that would 
be of any value. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was at a loss to 
know what objection there could be to 
the acceptance of the Amendment if the 
Chief Secretary wished to prevent inno- 
cent people from suffering. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY considered 
the Amendment a fair and moderate 
one. 

Mr. CALLAN said, it was to be hoped 
the Chief Secretary would accept this 
Amendment. Common sense was a com- 
modity which seemed to be very much 
wanted amongst the draftsmen of the 
Bill at least ; and for the life of him he 
could not see what objection there could 
be to expressing in the Act itself what 
the Government professed was the prin- 
ciple that governed their actions, for it 
simply stated that the Lord Lieutenant 
should consider the case of a person. 
In that case let them include any evi- 
dence the relatives of the said person 
might bring forward. If he would not 
accept the Amendment, he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he would 
condescend to pledge himself on the part 
of the Executive to make this a part of 
the case in some shape or point ? 


And it being Seven of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker, in pursuance of the Order of 
the House, put the Question. 


The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
337: Majority 296.—(Div. List, No. 85.) 


Amendment proposed, in line 6 of 
the said proposed Amendment, to leave 
out the word ‘‘or,’’ in order to in- 
sert the word ‘“ and,”—(JJr. Healy,)— 
instead thereof, 

















Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘or’ 
stand part of the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 282; Noes 
39: Majority 243.—(Div. List, No. 86.) 


Amendment’proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

At the end, to insert the words “ and such 
decision shall be laid before each House of Par- 
liament within the first seven days of every 
month during which Parliament is sitting, and 
when Parliament is not sitting such decision 
shall be published in the Dublin Gazette within 
the first seven days of every month.”—(Mr. 
Healy.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
230: Majority 194.—(Div. List, No. 87.) 


New sub-section inserted. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have to point out 
that the next Amendment standing in 
the name of the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford cannot be put, because the ques- 
tion involved refers to a matter already 
decided by the House. The same remark 
also applies to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Tralee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 14, to insert at end of 
Clause 1, “ Nothing in this Clause shall be 
understood to interfere with the right of all 
persons to take part in public meetings, unless 
such meeting or meetings shall have been pre- 
viously forbidden to be held by proclamation 
made by order of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land for the time being.” —(Mr. Leamy.) 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 35; Noes 
205 : Majority 170.—(Div. List, No. 88.) 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
16, to leave out the word “or,” and 


insert the word “ and,”—(Jfr. Healy,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question put, ‘That the word ‘or’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 


The House dirided:—Ayes 201 ; Noes 
34: Majority 167.—(Div. List, No. 89.) 


Tue O’DONOGHUE directed atten- 
tion to an Amendment standing on the 
Paper in the name of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, which, he said, had 
apparently escaped the Speaker’s notice, 
as it had not been put from the Chair. 
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Mr. SPEAKER explained that he had 
not put it because it appeared on the 
Paper by a clerical error. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE: Then there was 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Meath (Mr. Metge). 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that was not 
challenged. 


Several Irish Memsers: It was chal- 
lenged. 


Amendment made. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 30, to leave out the words 
“by and with the advice of the Privy Council 
in Ireland.”’—(Mr. Callan.) 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 199 ; Noes 
34: Majority 165.—(Div. List, No. $0.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 31, to leave out the words ‘‘and 
when made revoke and alter.”—(Jfr. 
Daly.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 201 ; Noes 
37: Majority 164.—(Div. List, No. 91.) 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 3, after sub-section (4), insert 
the following sub-section: — (5.) “ Person” 
means adult male person.—(Mr. William Corbet.) 

Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 34; Noes 
190: Majority 156.—(Div. List, No. 92.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have to inform the 
House that the two Amendments stand- 
ing in the name of the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) are in- 
admissible in this Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 7, to leave out the words 
“thirtieth day of September one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two,” in order to in- 
sert the words “ first day of January one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-two,’’-—(IM. 
Redmond,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ thir- 
tieth day of September one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two’ stand 
part of the Bill.” 
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The House divided :—Ayes 195; Noes 
88: Majority 157.—(Div. List, No. 93.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: There are two more 
Amendments on the Paper—one standing 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) and the other in 
the name of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell). The principles contained 
in these Amendments, which propose to 
take away the retrospective action of the 
Bill and to restrict its operation to Sep- 
tember 41 next, having been already de- 
cided by previous votes, the Amendments 
are inadmissible. I have now to call on 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill to state what course he proposes 
to take. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I beg, Sir, to 
move that the Bill be now read a third 
time. I do not think for a moment of 
taking up the time of the House by re- 
iterating and repeating my argument 
either in defence of the Bill or in descrip- 
tion of the Bill; but, as it is not the 
usual course to move the third reading of 
a Bill immediately after receiving the 
Report of it, I wish to state why, on the 
part of the Government, I take this 
course to-night, in the full confidence 
that the House will approve of my doing 
so. It will be remembered that the Bill 
was brought forward as a matter of 
great urgency, and the House, by a 
Resolution which was carried by a very 
large majority, accepted the conviction 
of the Government that it was an urgent 
measure. But as, notwithstanding that 
urgency, this is the 21st day that the 
measure has been before the House, and 
as it has been accepted by a very. large 
majority, I now beg to move the third 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.””—( Jr. William Edward Forster.) 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY rose to 
address the House, when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY proceeded 
to say that, when this Bill was first in- 
troduced, the majority of the section of 
Irish Members with whom he acted an- 
nounced that they felt it their duty to 
give to it in all its stages their most un- 
compromising opposition. He thought, 
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however, other Parties in that House 
might havefailed to keep the pledges they 
had given. The Irish Members had thus 
far fairly fulfilled their promise in that 
respect. They had hitherto given this Bill 
every legitimate and becoming opposi- 
tion in their power, and, in further pursu- 
ance of the promise, he rose to offer almost 
the last opposition it was in their power 
to give to this most unnecessary, most 
dangerous, and most unworthy Bill, and 
to move that it be read—not now, but 
at a saner period for the House and 
the country—-that day six months. He 
maintained that they had kept their 
opposition to the Bill strictly within the 
bounds of what was legitimate, becom- 
ing, necessary, and Constitutional. The 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
in speaking that night, referred to the 
fact that the Bill had taken 21 days to 
bring it to its present stage of progress, 
and he seemed to think that was some- 
thing extraordinary—something involv- 
ing an unparalleled and intolerable trial 
on the patience of the House of Com- 
mons; and he seemed to imply that 
Irish Members were guilty of something 
like an outrage against the tender 
feelings of Her Majesty’s Government 
and the British public. The Chief 
Secretary evidently thought of Coercion 
Bills only in those later and feebler 
days, when passing a Coercion Bill for 
Ireland was a matter of easy amusement 
for the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been a practical working 
statesman in days when a Coercion Bill 
for Ireland could be passed at any mo- 
ment as it suited the whim or plea- 
sure of the Ministry in existence; when 
there was no organized power in the 
hands of the Irish Members to make 
anything like a fair and prolonged stand 
against its passing into law; but they 
must remember that there were times 
when the opposition to coercion was of 
a little more robust kind than that, and 
more nearly resembled the opposition it 
had been their duty and pleasure to 
offer to this measure. Let him call to 
the memory of the House the famous 
Coercion Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Grey. If any man had 
a claim on the patience and endurance 
of the House of Commons, on all men 
of Liberal thoughts, and on Irish 
Members, Lord Grey was assuredly that 
man. He brought in that Bill after 



























his great and magnificent success in 

assing the Reform Bill. He came and 
asked the Parliament which he had 
called into existence not merely by the 
process of new election, but by a process 
of entire change in the country—he 
came and appealed to them to allow him 
to pass a Coercion Bill for Ireland. He 
(Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) was bound to say 
that he did bring forward strong reasons 
why coercion might have seemed neces- 
sary. He brought forward Returns of 
outrage showing a different condition of 
things from that to which the Chief Secre- 
tary had again and again described—Re- 
turns very different from the trumpery 
and preposterous stories of outrage with 
which the Chief Secretary had more than 
once astonished and amused the House 
of Commons. And how was his proposal 
received? Was it passed through in 
the course of one or two days? Not at 
all. A strenuous opposition, such as 
they had not seen even in the present 
case, was offered to Lord Grey’s Coercion 
Bill. It was not only resisted in the 
House of Commons, but even the 
House of Lords, before which it was 
brought in the first instance, did not 
consent to rattle through it with the 
unseemly and indecent haste which they 
had witnessed in more recent years. 
Mr. Spencer Walpole, a near relative 
of a distinguished Member of that 
House, in his very admirable and im- 
partial History of England, made some 
strictures on the conduct of the House 
of Lords for the rapidity with which 
they passed the measure. He com- 
mented on the fact that the House of 
Lords hardly thought it necessary to 
discuss a Bill fatal to the existence of 
freedom in Ireland. But what did the 
House of Lords do? Did they pass the 
three readings at one Sitting? Not at 
all; they took some time overit. The 
measure was brought before the Lords 
for the first time on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary; it was read a second time on 
Monday, the 18th of February; it went 
into Committee in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday, the 19th of February ; Re- 
port was taken on Thursday, the 21st of 
February; and the third reading was 
passed on Friday, the 22nd of February. 
Therefore, that kind of haste which a 
most impartial historian censured as 
unbecoming in the House of Lords kept 
them more than a week in discussing the 


measure. They put it through its | 
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several stages with, at all events, dig- 
nity and decency, and did not con- 
descend to rush it through, even to 
gratify the great Minister who then pre- 
sided over the destinies of England. It 
was taken into the House of Commons 
almost immediately afterwards, and how 
did it prosper? Six long nights were 
occupied with the question of leave to 
bring in the Bill; four nights were 
occupied in discussing the second read- 
ing; six nights were given to the con- 
sideration of the Bill in Committes ; one 
night was taken up then by the House 
of Lords in considering the Amendments 
introduced in the House of Commons; 
and that Coercion Bill, introduced by 
Earl Grey in the House of Lords on the 
15th of February, received the Royal 
Assent on the 8rd of April. Now, he 
asked any hon. Member of the House, 
on whatever side he was, how could he 
possibly join in the wonder and indigna- 
tion expressed by the Chief Secretary 
because the House of Commons had 
been 21 nights discussing this unneces- 
sary—this worthless—Coercion Bill, 
when Earl Grey, with all the force of a 
new Administration, a new Parliament, 
and new constituencies, was occupied 
from the 15th of February till the 3rd 
of April in passing through a measure 
which no one in the House of Commons, 
even among Irish Members, declared to 
be absolutely unnecessary. That simple 
fact disposed of the constant charge 
made against Irish Members of having 
occupied unnecessarily the time of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and of having 
delayed the progress of the Coercion 
Bill. The truth was that in later times 
they fell into bad habits; and at last it 
came to pass that, if the House of Lords 
were to take the course which Mr. 
Walpole censured as indecent in its 
haste, and occupied a week and a day 
in discussing the measure, the whole 
country would wonder whether the 
House of Lords was not yielding to the 
vice of Obstruction. The fact was that 
in 1833 the Irish Party was an organized 
Party, and had a resolute Leader. 
After that they became for a long time 
disorganized and leaderless. They were 
now again an organized Party and had 
a resolute Leader, whose position for 
the moment he found himself most in- 
adequately compelled to occupy. Let 
them look for a moment at the history 
of this Coercion Bill. It carried, indeed, 
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very much of its history written on its 
face. This was not a Coercion Bill in- 
troduced for the purpose of. making any 
change in or bettering the condition of 
Ireland. It was not introduced for the 
purpose of meeting any emergency or 
existing necessity in Ireland. ‘This was 
a Coercion Bill introduced to satisfy 
what was oddly called public opinion in 
England. By public opinion in Eng- 
land was meant the public opinion 
of a certain portion of the population 
of the Metropolis, living for the most 
part in the West End. He did the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant the justice to believe that he had 
a certain amount of good intention in 
introducing the Bill. He did not believe 
the right hon. Gentleman thought it 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
order in Ireland; but he did think he 
thought it necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining what might fairly be called 
order in England, satisfying the clamour 
of London, and inducing a state of mind 
which might enable the Government to 
pass their Irish measures of Land Re- 
form. He believed the Government 
saw that there was a temper got up 
in London against Ireland and the 
Irish Party, which would render it 
very difficult for them to pass their 
measure of Land Reform; and he be- 
lieved they more or less threw this sop 
to the barking Cerberus in the Metro- 
polis, and that they brought in this 
Coercion Bill in order that they might 
have a better chance of passing their 
measure of Land Reform. They saw 
that, with some three or four honourable 
exceptions, the Press of London was 
clamorous for any measure of coercion 
for Ireland that would displease and 
dissatisfy the Irish people. They were 
out of temper with Ireland; they were 
displeased withthe hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell) and the hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), and he sup- 
posed they did like not very much any 
of the Irish Members who represented 
national constituencies in the House of 
Commons, and they were anxious that 
anything should be done to inflict some 
sort of punishment on the country that 
had sent those persons to Parliament to 
disturb the sweet tranquillity of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministry. On that subject most of 
the newspapers were in harmonious 
agreement, from the deep growl of The 
Zimes to the shrilly scream of Zhe St. 
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James’s Gazette. In the words of King 
Lear— 
‘‘ The little dogs and all, 
“Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark 
at me.” 


At that time the attitude of the Chief 
Secretary was noticeable. His language 
was dark and menacing. He spoke of 
the portentous state of things he had 
only just discovered, and without imme- 
diately producing any official Returns, he 
contrived to anticipate the effect of their 
publication. Hon. Members would re- 
collect the various changes that had 
been evident in the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He first began by 
alleging the great turbulence of the 
whole of the Irish population, and he 
drew, like a political Rembrandt, a strik- 
ing picture of certain Irish districts which 
were ruled by “dissolute ruffians’’ who 
had got to be leaders of the Land League, 
and masters of the society of the village. 
He believed the right hon. Gentleman 
sincerely believed what he first said on 
this subject; but that was because he 
knew nothing of the real facts of the 
case. He was, however, reminded in 
this House that in the majority of cases 
the leader of the Land League in the 
different districts was one of the re- 
spected Roman Catholic clergy of the 
place; and the Chief Secretary was 
asked if he meant to describe these 
gentlemen as “dissolute ruffians,” and 
he assured the House he never meant 
anything of the kind. He was perfectly 
certain he never did mean it. The fact 
was that up to that time the Chief 
Secretary had not the faintest notion 
that the Roman Catholic clergy had any- 
thing to do with the organization or 
leadership of the Land League. That 
fact came upon him as a perfect revela- 
tion, and then dawned upon his mind 
two facts—first, that the Land League 
was by no means the disorganized asso- 
ciation of men he had imagined, but 
that it was a body doing a stupendous 
work in Ireland, and most dangeroys in 
that way to the existing system of land- 
lordism and land tenure. At once the 
‘« dissolute ruffians”” vanished from the 
scene, and had never been heard of 
any more from that time to this. The 
right hon. Gentleman had ceased to re- 
mind the House even of the existence of 
that extraordinary set of men. Then 
came the time when it was necessary to 


lay his Returns upon the Table of the 
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House to show the fearful outrages that 
were going on throughout Ireland. He 
would not again analyze the figures of 
those Returns; but he might fairly say 
that they were received by the House 
with a certain amount of decorous 
laughter, and that probably no one on 
the Treasury Bench regarded them as a 
serious argument for the Bill. If they 
took the worst county in Ireland where 
the greatest distress prevailed, and where 
the commission of outrages would be 
most naturally expected, they found that 
those Returns showed no necessity what- 
ever for a departure from the ordinary 
laws of the Realm. In his own county 
almost unexampled quietness prevailed, 
only one grave offence having been com- 
mitted during the last year, and yet 
Longford stood not first, but third or 
fourth in the list of orderly counties. 
The offender was at once arrested, tried, 
and sentenced to 20 years’ penal servi- 
tude. The Solicitor General for Ireland 
had, however, painted that county as if 
it were in the flames of a civilwar. He 
described a body of men lying concealed 
in ambush behind trees ready to attack 
the military ; but there was not as much 
as a hedge there that would shelter even 
a rabbit. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
said they were sheltered by an embank- 
ment, aud I have here a letter to prove it. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
House now perfectly understood the 
value of those Returns. A great many of 
them consisted in the breaking of panes 
of glass, pulling down cocks of hay, and 
the sending threatening letters announc- 
ing the intention, if something was not 
done, of breaking more panes of glass or 
pulling down more cocks of hay. But 
those Returns had dropped out of sight, 
and they had not been able from that 
time to this to extort from the Chief 
Secretary any further Returns of agri- 
cultural crime in Ireland. Latterly the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken anewline, 
and had attitudinized as the open enemy 
of the Land League. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, however, ‘took a wider range than 
his Colleagues. He crossed the Atlantic 
at a bound, and introduced them to 
some desperate and truculent men who 
were plotting assassination to a degree 
that had never been dreamt of before, 
and he declared that because this was 
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going on in America a Coercion Act was 
necessary for Ireland. There seemed to 
be a strange scheme to assassinate every- 
body in London, and the Home Secre- 
tary’s method of grappling with it was 
to put the County of Dublin under 
coercion. The Home Secretary him- 
self was not willing peacefully to be 
done to death in Whitehall without 
making some struggle for life by 
coercing the people of Longford. That 
was the newest reason for this Bill. 
He (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) knew some- 
thing of America, and he had never 
heard of any such diabolical agitation— 
diabolical if it were not absolutely ridi- 
culous. He would advise the Home Se- 
cretary, when he was told of plots for 
assassinating Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
blowing up the Houses of Parliament, 
and setting the Thames on fire, to treat 
them with absolute contempt. Human 
nature would never so change that a 
considerable number of persons in this 
or any other country, even the Nihilists 
of Russia, could long continue to cherish 
such designs. He trusted Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would live long and happily— 
long after these plotters in America, 
and their papers, their dynamite, and 
their daggers were forgotten. But, let 
the plotters be as bad as they might, 
no plots conceived in America and to be 
executed in London could be counter- 
acted by coercion in Tipperary or in 
Cork. He would remind the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman of the words 
used by Lord John Russell with respect 
to Lord Palmerston’s Conspiracy Bill. 
Lord John Russell had said that the 
fanatical assassins who were really 
dangerous were persons who would 
not be deterred by any fear of punish- 
ment or force of coercion. He | 
thought, therefore, that they might dis- 

miss, as theatrical, not to say melodra- 
matic, the display made by the Home 
Secretary; for he could hardly think 
that while the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was reading the dreadful 
threats his pulse beat one tittle higher, 
or that he felt the least alarmed as to 
the possible success of those schemes. 
The Chief Secretary had indicated that 
the existing system of things in Ireland 
had found a serious rival in the Land 
League, and, for his part, he could not 
doubt that the real object of this Bill 
was to break up the organization of the 
Land League and suspend its operations. 
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Nothing in our time ever took hold of 
the minds of the Irish public with the 
same quickness and force as did the 
organization of the Land League. He 
was sorry to say that he had only re- 
cently become a member. It was only 
when the Government issued their offen- 
sive challenge and started a prosecution 
against members of the Land League 
that he thought it the duty of every 
Irishman who pretended to be a patriot 
to join the organization—an honest 
and open organization—a body which 
aimed at closing, and rightly claimed 
to have closed, the era of secret 
and midnight conspiracy that under so 
many different names had been the 
terror and curse of Ireland for many 
generations. The Land League was the 
strongest argument against the Bill, to 
which he should continue to offer an un- 
compromising resistance, even if there 
were no other ground than that it was 
designed to suppress that organization. 
The Bill was absolutely unnecessary, 
superfluous, and worthless. He wished 
he could say it was only worthless. But 
it was much worse than worthless. It 
would cause great bitterness of feeling, 
and would re-open the melancholy chap- 
ter of secret nocturnal conspiracy in Ire- 
land. Then, see at what a cost they had 
purchased the passing of it through Par- 
liament! It had not been many weeks 
under discussion, and they had already 
had to break down, one by one, some of 
the most ancient and treasured tradi- 
tions of the Constitution; they had 
had to do things which might at any 
time place the most patriotic and en- 
lightened minority at the mercy of some 
reckless and despotic majority. Unless 
the Government could show the existence 
of serious disturbance in order to justify 
such a measure, they had better think 
once, twice, nay, thrice, before pressing 
it forward. The Government put him 
in mind of a picture by Hogarth, where 
a furious partizan, dissatistied with the 
political device on a sign, was sawing 
down the signboard, without remember- 
ing that he himself was sitting on it. 
He held that the Irish Members had so 
far done their duty in resisting the 
measure ; and it would have been well 
if English Members had joined them 
more largely, and so prevented the 
purchase of Irish coercion at the cost 
of the liberties of their own country. 
In their eagerness to cut down the Land 
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League the Government had beencutting 
down much that was best in the whole 
system of Parliamentary Government. 
If the Irish Members were inclined to 
be vindictive, bitter indeed would be 
the revenge that the Government had 
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put into their possession. In pulling 
down the organization of the League 
the Government had gone near to pulling 
down the pillars of their own: Parlia- 
mentary system. In conclusion, he 
begged to move that the Bill be read a 
third time that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘ upon 
this day six months.””—(J/r. Justin 
M‘ Carthy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


CotoneL COLTHURST said, he felt 
himself called upon to say a few words 
before this measure was passed, and he 
could not help stating his belief that a 
great deal of the difficulty which had 
arisen, and which called forth the legis- 
lation, would have been obviated had 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill 
of last Session been made law. He de- 
sired to speak particularly of one class 
of tenants in Ireland; but before he did 
so, he might remind the House that the 
tenantry of that country might be divided 
into three classes. There was one class 
which could afford to pay rents, but 
withheld them, on the ground that they 
could not pay more than Griffith’s valua- 
tion before the Land Question was 
settled. He had no sympathy with 
them, because he believed they could 
pay; but there was another class, who, 
following the mischievous and bad ad- 
vice given to them by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), who 
was probably better employed in ce- 
menting the new-born alliance between 
the Land League and the Paris Anarch- 
ists and Communists. { Cries of ‘‘ No, 
no!” and ‘‘Shame!’’] Yes; he re- 
peated it. He hoped the hon. Member 
found himself better employed than in 
giving the advice that he and others had 
so often given. The poor terants to 
whom he referred withheld the rent 
which they had made a sacrifice to get 
together, offered Griffith’s valuation, 
which was refused, and they had now 
spent the money in meeting other de- 
mands. In what position would the 
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Bill find these men? They would be 
helpless, and on the verge of ruin. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork would 
be called to assist them; but all he 
could do would be to give them £5 or 
£10 out of the funds of the Land 
League; and he repeated that he laid 
the blame of the ruin of those poor 
people at the door of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork. There was, how- 
ever, a third class, which the Bill of last 
Session was meant to protect until they 
had recovered from the pressure which 
three years of bad harvests had forced 
upon them. This class had, of neces- 
sity, fallen into arrears, and were un- 
able to pay their rents. If they re- 
quired protection last year—and it was 
admitted that they did—there was a 
greater necessity for protection now. 
It might be said—and had been said— 
that a good harvest would put them on 
their legs, to use a common expression, 
and, had the Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill of last year passed, and given 
them the security it was designed to 
give, it certainly would have put them 
on their feet again; but without it the 
good harvest had only made them a 
better mark for the creditors, whether 
landlords, traders, or money lenders. 
He maintained that it was the bounden 
duty of the Government and the House, 
now that the present Bill would remove 
the only protection the poor people had, 
however illegal it might be, to consider 
the position in which they were. He 
suggested that the question of arrears of 
rent ought to be referred to the Com- 
mission, which was sure to be called 
into operation in regard to the Land 
Question, and that it should be called 
into existence at once. If no provision 
was made for the settlement of the ques- 
tion of arrears, the House/would se- 
riously injure, if not entirely mar, what 
he hoped would be a final and just and 
equitable settlement of the Land/Question. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he could 
not understand the grounds on which 
the hon. and gallant Member (Colonel 
Colthurst) had attempted to lay the 
so-called ruin of the tenants at the door 
of the hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. 
Parnell). While the Government was 
looking on without doing anything for 
the Irish peasants on the verge of star- 
vation, the hon. Member for Cork City 
went to America and collected £60,000, 
which was distributed. Surely that was 
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not bringing ruin on the Irish ten- 
ants. Again, without any exaggeration, 
there had been between £1,000,000 and 
£2,000,000 of arrears wiped off, owing 
to the action of the hon. Member for 
Cork City. Surely that was not the way 
to bring about the ruin of the Irish 
tenants. Although it was a foregone 
conclusion with the Government to pass 
this Bill, he should resist it to the ut- 
most. It would be a tyrannical enact- 
ment, entirely destructive of liberty. 
It was said it was only to enable them 
to deal with bad members of society ; 
but he did not see any limit to its 
power. As soon as the Bill was passed, 
they would have every man in Ireland 
at the mercy of the magistrates and 
the police. The Irish people knew 
well, from bitter experience, that those 
powers given in the Bill would be used 
with a vengeance. He also opposed 
the Bill because it was not required in 
his country, notwithstanding the large 
number of crimes multiplied in the 
Blue Book, most of which consisted 
of threatening letters and other minor 
offences. He maintained they would 
find few countries in the world freer 
from serious crime than Ireland. Take 
the crimes of murder; what did they 
find? They found, from every cause 
during the past year in all Ireland, 26 
murders. That was 26 too many; but 
let them take one district of one county 
in England during the same period. 
They found, according to the Return of 
one Coroner, verdicts brought in for 
five murders and nine cases of man- 
slaughter. That was more than one- 
half the entire murders committed in 
Ireland, with 5,500,000 people, and yet 
they did not ask for a Coercion Bill for 
England. He opposed the Bill because 
it was grossly unjust to deprive the 
people of their liberties without suf- 
ficient cause. The real cause for the 
Bill was that they wished to give arbi- 
trary powers to rack-renting landlords, 
and to enforce the payment of unjust 
and exorbitant rents. This was a ques- 
tion which had agitated Ireland for the 
last 300 years; and because the Land 
League had brought it to a crisis, and 
made it ripe for settlement, the Govern- 
ment turned round on it and prosecuted 
a large number of its members. What 
had been the result? By a verdict of 
10 to 2, the jury had declared against 





the landlords ; and they would find that 
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verdict endorsed by at least that pro- 
portion, if they could take the honest, 
unprejudiced vote of the entire country. 
So far back as 1844, the then Lord 
Stanley said— 

“‘ The remedy for the evils in Ireland is not 
to be found in emigration, but in a system 
under which the Irish tenant would be induced 
to invest his labour and his capital in the land 
he cultivated.” 


This was what was required to settle 
this question once and for ever. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter had told the House that O’Connell, 
during all his agitation, admonished the 
people not to violate the laws of the 
country. But what did O’Connell get 
in return for his peaceful counsel to the 
people? He was brought before a 
packed jury by the Government of this 
country, who convicted him, as a matter 
of course, and he was thrown into a 
prison in the 70th year of his age, 
which broke his large heart. The 
farmer was well aware that the Land 
Laws had ever been made against his 
interest ; therefore, it was only natural 
that he should do everything he possibly 
could to defeat those laws. That was 
the root of the land difficulty in Ireland. 
Wherever the farmer’s voice could be 
heard he cried out for a settlement of 
that question. He held in his hand 
resolutions against coercion and in fa- 
vour of a good, comprehensive Land 
Bill, passed by the Corporation of Li- 
merick City, by the Guardians of the 
Kilmallock Union, and by the Town 
Commissioners of Rathkeale, with which 
he need not trouble the House. He 
believed that if the Government were 
really desirous of pacifying the people, 
and did not want to enable landlords to 
enforce terrible rack-rents, they would 
bring forward their Land Bill before 
coercion. In conclusion, he asked what 
security was there that many innocent 
people throughout the country would 
not be arrested under this Bill? What 
protection was there for them in local 
risons against persecution and insult ? 
What guarantee was there that their 
businesses might not be ruined by the 
terror of local authority, which would 
prevent people from dealing with men 
who were imprisoned? Once this Bill 
passed, all liberty and protection for 
those whom local authorities wanted to 
injure and persecute from base revenge 
were taken away. For those and other 
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roasons, he felt he would not be dis- 
charging his duty if he did not oppose 
the Bill in every possible way. 

Mr. A. MOORE desired to enter his 
earnest protest against this Bill. He 
believed that if the Government had 
introduced remedial legislation for Ire- 
land first they would have enlisted the 
sympathy of all right-minded men in 
any protective measures which they 
might afterwards have deemed it neces- 
sary to bring in. One of the greatest 
difficulties they had to contend with in 
this question was not so much the ques- 
tion of crime, but that of absolute 
poverty. A very large proportion of 
the agrarian crime of Ireland would not 
be known by the name of agrarian 
crime in England, but by a totally dif- 
ferent name. The House, perhaps, 
might have some difficulty in realizing 
what he said; but if hon. Members 
would carefully inquire into the subject 
they would find that crime and poverty 
ran almost hand and hand in Ireland. 
They would find that the counties of 
Cork, Galway, Mayo, and Donegal en- 
joyed a very unenviable position in the 
Returns of Outrages, and that these 
very districts were inhabited by a teem- 
ing population who were almost on the 
brink of famine. If the Government 
wanted to grapple with the crime of 
Ireland, they must deal with its poverty. 
They were told that in a good year there 
were some 35,000 labourers who left 
Mayo and Connaught for the purpose 
of obtaining employment in England 
during harvest time; and that when 
harvest was gathered they returned to 
their own country. These men did fairly 
well in 1876; but in 1877 their case 
was much worse. In 1878 they had to 
borrow their fares from their starving 
wives and families; but in 1879 7,000 
of these poor fellows could not find any 
employment at allin England. If they 
reckoned that each of these labourers 
lost £14—which was the average gains 
of Irish harvest labourers—they would 
find an aggregate loss of £100,000. 
Besides this, 20,000 of the men only got 
a part of the usual amount; and it was 
estimated that the total loss on this head 
alone amounted to £150,000. In this 
way the Province of Connaught lost, in 
1879, the sum of £250,000. When they 
reflected that the total subscription raised 
at the London Mansion House for the 
relief of distress in Ireland only reached 
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£180,000, the House would have some 
idea of the troubles and privations which 
befell the people of Connaught. These 
harvesters returned home; they found 
they had no money in their pockets; 
they found they had no food; and they 
found, then, they had no out-door relief 
for them. This state of the Poor Law 
in Ireland was so intimately connected 
with crime that he had ventured to 
detain the House for a few moments. 
In Ireland there was no out-door relief 
for able-bodied men, and there was no 
out-door relief for persons holding more 
than a quarter of an acre of land. Some 
idea might be formed of the extent to 
which these restrictions were carried 
when he told them that in one of the 
poorest Unions in one of the disturbed 
districts the total relief granted in 1879 
was only £21. In England there were 
seasons of extraordinary distress; but 
the Poor Laws were so elastic that they 
were equal to every occasion. There 
was no need in times of distress in 
England for a man to sell his furniture, 
for the Poor Law met him half way. 
This was not the case in Ireland. In 
England relief was given to an able- 
bodied man in case of sudden and urgent 
necessity ; but there was no correspond- 
ing privilege in Ireland except in the 
ease of eviction, when relief might be 
given for one month. Relief could be 
given to any member of a family in 
England ; but in Ireland it would only 
be granted to the head of a family. In 
this country relief could be given in 
case of burial. There was no such thing 
in Ireland. In England Poor Law 
authorities were empowered to relieve 
widows; but it was not so in Ireland. 
Relief could not be granted in Ireland, 
as in England, in the case of a lunatic 
person; and, furthermore, in England 
relief could be disbursed to the wives of 
soldiers and sailors; but in Ireland, 
from which country our Army and Navy 
was so largely recruited, no like privi- 
lege prevailed. Again, in England the 
children of a man non-resident in any 
given Union might receive relief; but 
not so in Ireland. While, therefore, the 
poor Irish labourer was gathering in 
the harvest in England, there was no 
Poor Law to meet any destitution which 
might prevail in his family at home. 
These constituted the very grave dif- 
ferences between the Poor Laws of the 
two countries, and they were necessarily 
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mixed up in the question of crime. For 
the man in adversity in Ireland had, as 
a rule, to wait until some foreign relief, 
or some timely benevolence from England, 
came to his assistance; or else abandon 
his home, sell his furniture, sacrifice all, 
in fact, and enter a workhouse, a re- 
source which he detested in a way no 
Englishman could possibly realize. Po- 
verty and crime were unquestionably 
closely allied in Ireland, for they could 
not expect the poor and hungry man to 
be well affected. The Poor Laws of 
Ireland must receive attention. There 
was no use in bringing in Coercion Acts 
if they would not remedy the evils under 
which Ireland groaned. The Poor Law 
system in Ireland was part and parcel 
of the Land Question. A great deal of 
complaint had been made about the time 
they had occupied in the discussion of 
this measure. Englishmen ought to 
extend to them some consideration in a 
matter which really involved the sus- 
pension of the liberties of the Irish 
people. No such stringent measure as 
the present had been attempted to be 
passed since 1817. The British Parlia- 
ment had passed Coercion Acts in trou- 
bled times in Ireland; but he ventured 
to state that one of the consequences of 
this protracted struggle would be that 
no such measure would ever again be 
enforced upon them. They had accom- 
plished the task of carrying it only after 
seven weeks of hard fighting, in which 
their own liberties had been sacrificed, 
and the Forms and Privileges of the 
House had been subjected to a strain 
which they were unable to bear. There 
was one subject which he would like to 
refer to before he sat down. One of the 
greatest difficulties in governing Ireland 
was the fact of the utter distrust with 
which everyone viewed the law. It was 
not sympathy with the criminal, but it 
was want of confidence in thelaw. If 
Ministers wanted to make the country 
prosperous, they must slowly and pa- 
tiently undo all the wrongs brought about 
by years of misrule, and educate the 
people tofreedom. These desired results 
would never be attained by suspending 
their Constitutional liberties and placing 
them at the mercy of any Administration, 
no matter how just or how humane. 

Mr. DAWSON said, that before this 
Bill was introduced he was of opinion 
that it was not required by the cireum- 
stances of the country. When the Chief 
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Secretary introduced it he became more 
convinced that that opinion was correct ; 
and at every stage of the Bill that con- 
viction became more deeply confirmed. 
The crimes upon which it was founded 
were very trifling, and, while some of 
them were agrarian, a great many were 
due to social causes. He believed that 
the Government had been forced into 
an untenable position by a desire to 
yield to the prejudices of the landlord 
class both in England and in Ireland. 
There was not a shadow of justification 
for the assertion that anything like a 
treasonable {conspiracy existed in Ire- 
land; and when it was borne in mind 
that there was there a deficiency in 1879 
of £11,000,000 as compared with 1878, it 
was scarcely to be wondered at that the 
farmers were, in many instances, unable 
to pay 20s. in the pound. With regard 
to remarks made by an hon. Member at 
an earlier period of the evening, who had 
asked why tenants having money should 
have refused to pay rent, any person 
who was engaged in commercial pursuits 
knew that a man was not expected to 
pay more than a legitimate price for 
what he got, so on the same principle 
farmers were not to be expected to pay 
more than was the market price for land, 
and that was all they had refused to do. 
He was afraid, during the progress of 
the debate, some hon. Members had been 
led, in the heat of excitement, to speak 
as they would not have done at other 
times. If they had done so he could 
assure the House it was not done pre- 
meditatedly. As regarded the Liberal 
Benches the Bill was going to be passed 
without much discussion; and, indeed, 
he might apply the description ‘‘ Vati- 
canism ”’ to the prevalent characteristic 
of that side of the House—the Govern- 
ment had spoken and the cause was 
finished. 

Mr. FINIGAN objected to the third 
reading on several grounds. The first 
was that the title of the Bill was a mis- 
nomer. Instead of a Bill ‘For the 
better Protection of Person and Property 
in Ireland,” it should have been styled 
a Bill ‘‘ For the Protection of Landlords’ 
Unjust Rights.’ They had been told 
by the Liberals that Irish legislation 
should be conducted according to Irish 
ideas, and that Irish Members should 
be consulted; but no sooner had the 
great Liberal Party, which was so libe- 
ral out of Office and so weak in, come 
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into power, than their first and greatest 
act was to bring in a Coercion Bill. 
The Bill was to protect unjust rights un- 
justly exercised by a small body of land- 
lords. There were a mere handful of 
good landlords in Ireland who had 
carried out an unjust law justly and 
equitably ; but many hundreds of them 
who, having the power of eviction, had 
exercised that power in a manner to en- 
gender natural contempt for all law in 
Ireland und for those who administered 
it, as well as for those in whose interest 
it was administered. If the titles of the 
mass of the landlords were examined by 
the light either of justice or equity they 
would be found invalidated. But this 
sop to the Cerberus of landlordism was 
well understood in Ireland, and the Bill 
was well understood by the Irish people. 
When the lachrymose Chief Secretary 
introduced the Bill he had trusted to 
statistics, forgetting the dictum that 
‘‘statistics were as delusive as facts, 
and that anything could be proved by 
them;” and his statistics, when exa- 
mined, were found utterly untrustworthy, 
many of the so-called crimes being no 
crimes at all, while the threatening 
letters, when not foolish, were written 
by landlords’ agents and officials to 
create the feeling which the Chief Se- 
cretary had done so much to maintain 
both here and in Ireland. He should 
not object to see crimes severely and 
summarily punished; he should also 
like to see outrages put a stop to; but 
with 30,000 troops and an army of Con- 
stabulary in Ireland the Government 
could surely have carried out the ordinary 
law, and crimes and outrages would 
have been put down, because the Chief 
Secretary said all along that the police 
could put their hands on those who com- 
mitted them. The Bill was said to be 
aimed at Fenianism ; but he did not be- 
lieve there was any such amount of 
Fenianism either in Ireland or in Eng- 
land as would justify such a course. 
Young men in Ireland had had sufficient 
experience to learn to trust to strong 
and thorough Constitutional agitation 
and organization. There was no gene- 
ral desire to overturn the power of Eng- 
Jand in Ireland. The only general de- 
sire was that Ireland should not be 
governed by laws different to those 
which obtained in England, where 
legislation was in the interest of the 
majority of the people, and not of a 























single class. It was a great injustice to 
make the allegation that a great Fenian 
organization was in operation; and he 
hoped it would never be the fate of a 
Liberal Government to drive the Irish 
eople from the Constitutional platform. 
He had faith in the English people, and 
in many of Her Majesty’s Ministers. If 
they had adhered to the principles enun- 
ciated before the Election they could have 
calmed and pacified Ireland, and have 
allayed the crimes and outrages at which 
the Bill was aimed. If a good Land 
Bill had been first introduced that would 
have calmed and pacified Ireland; and 
if that became law it would do much‘to 
pacify Ireland and make some amends 
for the Coercion Bill. That Bill was 
said to be aimed at the Land League; 
but he believed that organization, of 
which he was a member, though not a 
very active one, would continue to ad- 
vocate firmly and Constitutionally a 
thorough and a revolutionary reform of 
the existing Irish Land Laws. He had 
no hostility to England or to the English 
people, with whom he had been brought 
up. All he desired was that Irishmen 
should have similarly free institutions, 
have the selection of their own officials, 
and the management of their own local 
business. In the name of the Land 
League he protested against a Constitu- 
tional organization being put down, 
especially by a Liberal Government. 
Too much power was given by the Bill 
to the Lord Lieutenant, who was a mere 
machine in the hands of permanent offi- 
cials. Dublin Castle should be swept 
away and replaced by a Representative 
Government. That House should have 
some power of curtailing the arbitrary 
power thus conferred. As it was, it 
would never content or pacify Ireland, 
though a good Land Bill might. The 
present measure was merely treading in 
the footsteps of old Whiggery and Con- 
servatism. He must confess, however, 
in saying that, that what little aid the 
Irish Members had received in opposing 
this tyrannous measure had come from 
some noble-minded men of the Conserva- 
tive and of the English Radical Party. 
The Ministry contained some good men, 
but included some abominable Whigs, 
who had ruined the Liberal cause in 
Ireland. He protested against the mea- 
sure because the experience of past 
times had shown it to be a false one, 
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land, while it was an abnegation of all 
Liberal principles. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy), in his very moderate 
speech, deplored that upon him had 
fallen the hard fate of opposing, in its 
last stage, this Bill. He said he did so 
in the absence of the natural Leader of 
the Party with whom he acts. He, 
however, did not give us an explanation 
of the absence of that hon.Gentleman. I 
observed a speech the other day, in which 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
complained that you, Mr. Speaker, I 
think he said, had only allowed him, in 
the course of the discussion on this Bill, 
20 minutes in which he could explain 
the reasons why he opposed it. Well, Sir, 
why is he not here to-night to take ad-. 
vantage of the opportunity in which he 
might, as Leader of the Party, have 
stated his opposition to the Bill? My 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
the County of Cork (Colonel Colthurst) 
has suggested thatit is possible the hon. 
Gentleman is finishing his studies in the 
art of Constitutional agitation at the 
feet of the Gamaliel of La Lanterne, in 
Paris. The hon. Member who spoke 
last but one (Mr. Dawson) said that re- 
ligious considerations ought not to have 
been introduced into this matter. Sir, I 
have nothing to do with the religious 
considerations of this question. The 
question which is raised by the people 
who openly and avowedly ally them- 
selves with men like M. Rochefort is not 
a religious question, but a question 
which goes to the foundation of society. 
They are alliances with men who have 
been convicted as members of the Com- 
mune, and who, whether justly or not, 
were so convicted at all events. If I 
remember rightly, M. Rochefort was the 
man who recommended the burning of 
the house of M. Thiers. How, then, 
talk about ‘religious considerations” 
when the public mind was scandalized 
by transactions of this character? The 
hon. Member for Longford, in a good- 
humoured way, alluded to some remarks 
which I made the other night, and he 
said—‘‘ Oh, the Home Secretary is very 
much frightened by letters that he reads 
in American newspapers. What have 
letters in American newspapers to do 
with these mattérs? How are we re- 
sponsible for statements of that kind; 
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land or this Bill to do with those asser- 
tions to which the Home Secretary re- 
ferred ?”? Now, I will endeavour to 
explain to the hon. Member for 
Longford how I think the matter has 
a very pertinent bearing upon this Bill. 
I quoted some observations from a paper 
which I had not with me then, but 
which I have with me now, by a person 
of the name of Devoy, and the hon. 
Member for Longford says—‘‘ What 
have we to do with the sentiments of 
Mr. Devoy?’’ Now, I will tell the hon. 
Member for Longford, who has in- 
formed us that he is himself only a re- 
cent member of the Land League. But 
perhaps I know a little more of the his- 
tory of the Land League than the hon. 
Member for Longford ; and I would like 
to explain to him who and what Mr. 
Devoy is, and why I referred to his sen- 
timents as having a very material bear- 
ing on that question. Now, I find that 
in May last year, not 12 months ago, a 
Land League wasestablishedin America, 
very much on the principle of what in 
our military system we call “linked 
battalions.” And who founded that 
Land League in America? It was 
founded by the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell). I have inmy hand 
a newspaper of the 7th of May, con- 
taining a report of a meeting for the 
foundation of the American-Irish Land 
League, and upon that occasion there 
was present, amongst other people,’ Mr. 
Devoy. The report of the meeting of 
this provisional committee says that— 

“‘ After a thorough discussion, it was decided 
that an Irish Land League should be formed in 
the United States for the purpose of rendering 
moral and financial aid to the Irish National 
Land League in Ireland.” 

[ Home Rule cheers.| Yes; and now I 
am going to explain to the House what 
is the moral aid which they offered to 
the Irish National Land League. What 
the financial aid is we know. I saw in 
the papers this morning that the Irish 
Land League had at its last meet- 
ing announced, I think, £1,300 odd 
of subscriptions, of which £500 was 
gathered in Ireland and £1,000 by this 
organization in America. Now, it is 
very material to show the House that 
this is very pertinent to the point I 
alluded to, and to which I am going to 
allude again. Now,* this Committee 
heid several meetings, and at the final 
meeting the names of the gentlemen 
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suggested by Mr. Parnell were unani- 
mously selected as a provisional Central 
Council of the Irish Land League of the 
United States, and one of the principal 
members was Mr. Devoy. That is the 
origin of this American Land League. 
[Mr. A. M. Svuzzrivan: Who sug- 
gested Mr. Devoy’s name?| Well, I 
think I will show you presently, if you 
allow me to go on. 
Council having been so established, they 
proceeded to assemble in convention, and 
then there are mentioned many of the 
leading members who took part in the 
proceeding, one of those leading mem- 
bers being Mr. John Dillon, Member for 
Tipperary. Next to him comes Mr. 
John Devoy, and Mr. John Devoy called 
upon Mr. Dillon for a speech, so that 
Mr. John Devoy is one of the leading 
partizans in this affair, and thereupon 
Michael Davitt arrived in a Cunard 
steamer, and appears upon the scene, 
Therefore, we have the Irish-American 
Land League, founded under the 
auspices of the well-known names 
of Parnell, Dillon, Davitt, and Devoy, 
and here they are all in action 
together on this occasion. And here 
I come to another meeting on the 
next day on this subject, and Mr, 
Michael Davitt, the originator of the 
Land League in Ireland, entered the 
hall and was greeted with ‘‘ enthusiastic 
applause,’ and then Mr. John Devoy 
got up and proposed a central treasurer. 
I just read this for the purpose of show- 
ing what the Irish-American Land 
League is—that it is an affiliated society, 
acting under auspices formed by the 
same people, working together from 
that time to this with the Land League 
in Ireland, who coo like sucking doves 
here, holding very different language in 
a country where the law cannot reach 
them for offences of this character. 
Now, I say that the language of the 
American Land League is the lan- 
guage, therefore, of recognized and 
authorized allies. It is avery different 
language, it is true, to what is held here. 
Objects are avowed by the Irish Land 
League of America which are secretly 
practised in favour of the Irish Land 
League here. Of course, some objects 
are not avowed —it would not be 
safe to avow them. There is in these 
matters an exoteric and an esoteric lan- 
guage. The exoteric is the language of 
America, and the esoteric is the language 
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used in this country. They are very 
different ; but I very much fancy that 
they mean exactly the same thing. I 
have shown you, at all events, that when 
I referred to the language of Mr. Devoy 
the other day, I was not referring to the 
language of a man with whom the Land 
League in Ireland or America can say 
it had nothing to do, Now, I should 
like very much to give the House chap- 
ter and verse, as they might think that 
my memory was defective, and that I 
had exaggerated what was the character 
of the speeches made by this affiliated 
and recognized body, of whom the lead- 
ing members of the Irish Land League 
were the founders; and until I am cor- 
rected by authority, by somebody whosays 
that the Irish Land League repudiates 
the American Land League—until they 
will get up here and say they repudiate 
that body from whom week by week 
they receive this money and these sub- 
sidies—and I may say they are entitled 
to repudiate the language of the leaders 
of that body—until they do so I consider 
myself entitled to read the language of 
the leading members of the American 
Land League. And here it is, and it is 
headed—‘‘ What John Devoy says ’’— 
Irish National Land League, It goes 
on— 

‘“‘The usual meeting of this branch of the 


Land League was held in their hall, January 
16.” 


That is of this year. I will not read 
the whole report, but one of the 
speeches. 


“Mr, John Devoy entered the hall, and was 
received with marked applause.” 


Then he says, speaking of the passage of 
this Act,— 

“Ttisthen that the people, goaded into frenzy 
by studied injustice, may rise against some con- 
stituted authority. A local eviction, a collision 
with the soldiers may ensue, and our people be 
shot down in multitudes.”’ 


That language might be applauded ; but 
the speech goes on— 

“‘Tt is here that the office of the American Land 
League will be called into requisition.” 

Now, this is the moral aid for which it 
was brought into being, and that it was 
to render to the Irish Land League. 
The speech continues— 


“ Will we, then, stand idly by, and see our peo- 
ple and country devastated, and content our- 
selves with enthusiastic resolutions and sympa- 
thies? Our aid has hitherto given the people 
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the impetus that has brought about this state 
of things.’’ 


That is the financial aid. 


‘Shall we desert them in their hour of peril ? 
No; for every [rishman murdered we will take 
in reprisal the life of a British Minister.” 


Then there is a sort of arithmetical pro- 
gression. 
“For every 100 Irishmen murdered we will 


sacrifice the lives of the entire British Minis- 
try.” 


That is 100 lives for 14. 


“ For every 200 Irishmen killed we will reduce 
to ashes the principal city of England. For a 
wholesale massacre of the Irish people we will 
make England a smouldering ruin of ashes and 
blood. The receipts of the Land League are 
now £100 per day, and that is ample for their 
wants; but we want afund which will aid usin 
earrying out the designs that I have already 
sketched for you.”’ 


Now, that is what Mr. Devoy says. 
Mark those words— 

“We want funds here that will aid us in 

carrying out the design that I have already 
sketched for you.” 
I say nothing of the destruction of 
the Cabinet. That is a very inferior 
matter, because a Cabinet can be re- 
placed ; but when you have destroyed a 
powerful city it is not so easy to replace 
that. That is the design sketched out 
by the leaders of the American Land 
League, for which they want funds. I 
said something the other day about the 
Skirmishing Fund. I knowa great deal 
about that Fund—a good deal more than 
probably the hon. Member for Longford 
does. The other night when I mentioned 
it, the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) showed that he knew something 
of it, because he said thatthe Skirmishing 
Fund had ceased to exist, or at least 
had become respectable in its character. 
In the first place, it has not ceased to 
exist. Itis this Fund that is here re- 
ferred to, the Fund for carrying out the 
objects which Mr. Devoy has sketched. 
That is the Fund that is being sub- 
scribed for by those people in America. 
Inanother part of this same paper arefer- 
ence is made to the Skirmishing Fund. 
The hon. Member for Cork City calls the 
affair at Salford a practical joke. Yes, 
Sir ; it is for practical jokes of this kind 
that this Skirmishing Fund which Devoy 
and others collect is employed, for it is 
so avowed and boasted in those papers ; 
and it is said— 
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“Subscribe to the Skirmishing Fund; it is 
worth your while ; you see you are having your 
money’s worth; you have had the affair at Sal- 
ford for it.” 


A letter in this paper, dated London, 
reads as follows :— 

‘‘ Look at those paragraphs from-the London 

morning papers. The fire which destroyed the 
Edinburgh County Militia Barracks was purely 
accidental. In the House of Commons last 
night, in reply to a Question, Mr. Childers said 
the Government were well aware of the circum- 
stances in which they were placed and were 
taking all proper precautions. That shows me 
that someone is striking our enemy with the 
Skirmishing Fund. Enclosed find my second 
monthly subscription of one dollar.—Patrick 
O’Connor, Broadford, Clare.” 
Then a reference is made to the precau- 
tions taken with regard to Volunteer 
arms, and the comment upon that is 
‘All right.” What does that mean, 
but that this Fund is subscribed for 
these very objects, and is used for 
these objects? Men like Devoy have 
their emissaries, both in England and 
Ireland, who are held down only by the 
strong hand of the law. Let us tear off 
the mask of this conspiracy and unveil 
its secrets, so that the country may 
understand what is the character of the 
conspiracy which they have to face. It 
was on the 16th of January that Mr. 
Devoy’s speech wasmade. On the same 
day there was a speech made in Ireland 
—not in the same language, not quite so 
frank in its avowal; but it referred to 
future contingencies. It said— 

“Tf your patience becomes exhausted by Go- 
vernment brutality, and every right, privilege, 
and hope which is your God-given inheritance 
be trampled down by vindictive power, the 
world will hold England, and not you, respon- 
sible if the wolf-dog of Irish vengeance bounds 
over the Atlantic.”’ 


That is from the speech of Michael 
Davitt, made on the same day as the 
speech fof Mr. Devoy. What was the 
meaning of the ‘‘wolf-dog bounding 
across the Atlantic?’ Did ‘ wolf-dogs 
in America’ mean men like Devoy and 
others, who were holding that language, 
and who were collecting money for the 
purposes which were there described ? 
Or else what was the meaning of the 
statement that the wolf-dog would bound 
over the Atlantic in vengeance? The 
hon. Member for Longford says I have 
gone over to America for the illustration, 
and so I have; but I ask, under these 
circumstances, when you find these 
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affiliated associations playing into one 
another’s hands; when you find the 
American Land League sending its 
money to the Irish Land League; when 
you find the identical language of horri- 
ble and atrocious menace being held by 
men on both sides of the Atlantic at the 
same time—I ask you whether I have 
not a right to look at this, and whether 
I have not a right to ask this House for 
protection to society against such trans- 
actions and such language as this? I 
could—but I will not weary the House 
by reading language even more atro- 
cious than that to which I have referred 
—I could refer the House to the language 
of a man of the name of Redpath, who 
made a speech. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: An English- 
man ? 

Other hon. Mempers: A born Ameri- 
can. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: An 
American. Very well, the hon. and 
learned Member will be able to tell me 
whether he approves his language or 
not. Mr. Redpath says— 

“Many of you may think me prejudiced when 

I say that the Scotch Presbyterians are superior 
to you; but when they were oppressed by land- 
lords they shot them down like rabbits. About 
30 years ago there were more landlords shot 
than rabbits. I think that was perfectly legiti- 
mate, seeing that the landlords were only beasts 
of prey.” 
Does the hon. Member for Cavan ap- 
prove of thatlanguage? [Mr. Biccar: 
Ask the Scotch Members.| Then he 
goes on to say— 

“In Catholic Mayo, where a Protestant can- 
not be found now-a-days, a minister represents 
them in Parliament, and a Protestant—Charles 
Stewart Parnell—is their leader. I must say 
right there that Irishmen are cowards.”’ 


He could not be an Irishman if he said 
that. 


‘“‘ Now you will like to know why I say they 
are cowards,’’ he said—‘‘ Why I don’t like them 
to apologize for the shooting of landlords.”” And 
then—this is the account of the meeting—“ at 
the close of the speaker’s remarks, Mrs. Parnell, 
the mother of the great agitator, was loudly 
called for, and received a perfect ovation when 
she appeared. She spoke for upwards of 20 
minutes, and gave a brief review of the work of 
the Land League.” 

So you see that the language of the 
Land League in America, affiliated with 
the Land League in Ireland, is, perhaps, 
of a rather more highly-coloured charac- 
ter than that which we have heard to- 























night, or even at the meetings of the 
Land League in Ireland. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side say they do not know 
about Mr. Redpath. Unless I am mis- 
taken, he was a very active agentof the 
Land League in Ireland. That only 
shows that the parties are interchange- 
able, and that we may expect visits any 
day from the gentlemen who make the 
speeches in America, and who may come 
over to Ireland. This Bill is intended 


for these gentlemen should they come 


over. It is intended also for the emis- 
saries whom they subsidize and pay 
here. It is intended for the men whom 
they secretly hire to commit assassina- 
tion, incendiarism, and outrage. It is 
against men who are the enemies of all 
society—against men who, whether con- 
nected with the American Land League, 
the Irish Land League, or any other 
party, use such language and avow such 
objects. The Bill does give extraor- 
dinary powers. It gives extraordinary 
powers in order to save society from 
atrocious crime; and, if there be men 
who entertain such sentiments as those 
I have read to this House, it is the duty 
of this House, it is the duty of this Go- 
vernment, and it is the duty of this 
nation to stamp upon them as they 
would upon a nest of vipers. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the Bill 
had been for six weeks before the House; 
and, judging from the conduct of the 
Government in those weeks, it was clear 
that if it should be before them for six 
weeks longer the Government would 
show as many more changes of front. The 
latest excuse for the Bill had just been 
heard from the Home Secretary, an ex- 
cuse which was quite irreconcilable with 
the nine or ten which had preceded it. 
At first it was said to be impossible to 
procure evidence of acts committed in 
Ireland in the night-time by village 
ruffians, whom the police could not see 
in the darkness, and on whom their con- 
federates would not inform. The First 
Lord of the Treasury, however, with melo- 
dramatic voice and gesture, broached 
anew theory, and told the House, point- 
ing to the Benches occupied by his 
Colleagues, that the Government knew 
the men whose actions rendered the Bill 
necessary. The right hon. Gentleman 


said it was a singular fact that as they 
held meetings their footsteps were dogged 
with crime, and that as the meetings 
were held, in the same week agrarian 
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crimes increased. In that month, how- 
ever, there were Cabinet meetings held, 
and he contended it was also equally a 
fact—though whether they traced the 
connection was another thing—that the 
meetings of the Cabinet had been at- 
tended with an increase in agrarian 
crime. He referred to this fact because 
prominent English politicians,once Minis- 
ters of the Crown, on the responsibility 
of their public character had perceived, 
or pretended to perceive, the same con- 
currence between the Cabinet meetings 
and agrarian outrages. He called upon 
Mr. James Lowther to bear witness to that 
fact. The Prime Minister discredited 
the Chief Secretary’s story; but then 
they had a fresh excuse. Throwing off 
the mask of kindliness, the Chief Secre- 
tary avowed that he wanted the men 
who published certain newspapers in 
Ireland brought before him. But was 
it not preposterous and ridiculous that a 
man should be sent to prison on sus- 
picion of publishing a newspaper? That 
night the Government had come to the 
conclusion that all their shifty stratagems 
and miserable inconsistencies were dis- 
credited in the minds of the people, and 
they had, therefore, put up the Home 
Secretary with a new story, in the back- 
ground of which there stood a monster 
named John Devoy. The right hon. 
Gentleman closed his speech with a de- 
fence of religion and society, as a pious 
friend of Church and State, trembling 
lest any British politician should. have 
lot or part with Continental Revolution- 
ists. This was a startling retrocession 
for the Liberal Party. Who were the 
friends of Mazzini? Did the right hon. 
Gentleman never hear of Lord Ellen- 
borough, who called for 1,000,000 
muskets to put into the hands of the 
earbonari of Italy? Or of the part Earl 
Russell played on behalf of the Revolu- 
tionists of Europe in his day ? Once these 
extreme Radicals got off the Treasury 
Bench, and the hated Tories were there, 
how they would thunder against Conti- 
nental despots, and blessthenew Mazzinis 
and Rocheforts. It did not lie on the 
lips of those who féted Garibaldi to re- 
proach anyone for communing with 
Garibaldi’s colleague. Were hon. Mem- 
bers opposite ashamed of their sympathy 
with Garibaldi? [Cheers.] Then this 
was only one furtherinstance of the Trea- 
sury Bench not representing the views of 
its supporters. With regard to the story 
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of Mr. John Devoy and the Skirmishing 
Fund, he contended that the Government 
had known of the existence of this 
Fund for the past five years. This Fund 
had been collected in New York for the 
purpose, amongst other awful things, 
of purchasing some chemical com- 
pound which was to be thrown upon the 
floor of the House with the intent of 
destroying all the Members before they 
had time to escape. The former Home 
Secretary had known all about that 
Fund, and its pretended object; but he 
had not come down to the House, and en- 
deavoured to terrify hon. Members with 
that story, although he was as severe a 
man, and as loyal to his Sovereign as 
the present Home Secretary. There 
were men in Ireland who had heard it 
all. Her Majesty’s Minister at Washing- 
ton heard it all, and the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown in England and 
Ireland knew of it. What view did they 
take of it? They laughed at it as 
sensible men in Ireland did. What 
did Her Majesty’s Ministers do during 
the years that this Skirmishing Fund 
was being collected? Nothing. They 
took the view of it that was taken by the 
people of Ireland—that it would be un- 
worthy of a great Power like England to 
say that the machinations of these men 
were putting the Crown into such danger 
as to warrant a Minister of the Crown 
to come to the House and gravely make 
a proposal on the subject. It would be 
long remembered with deep regret by 
many Gentlemen sitting on the Minis- 
terial side of the House that that which 
a Tory Ministry had deemed unworthy of 
notice should have been reserved by the 
Radical Ministry as a pretence for an 
attack upon the liberties of the Irish 
people. If Ireland was to be scourged 
for the offences, real or imaginary, of a 
few such men as John Devoy in America, 
it would be well that the fact should 
be known as widely as possible. It 
was English misgovernment which had 
manufactured this combustible mate- 
rial which was stored in America. 
When Irish landlords were clearing their 
estates, and making outcasts of thousands, 
Irish Members told the House that those 
men were going to America with hearts 
burning with hatred of English mis- 
government, and that the English Go- 
vernment had not heard the last of them. 
Lhe Times said they were going with a 
vengeance; but those who knew the 
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facts knew that the removal of those men 
from the soil of Ireland was not a bene- 
fit, but would be a future peril to Eng- 
land. The records in Hansard’s volumes 
told them that in 1862, 1863, 1864, and 
1865 the Irish Members were scoffed 
down by an impatient House when they 
attempted to give a warning of the re- 
sult of what was going on, telling the 
House, in the language of one of them- 
selves, whose sincerity, however, was 
very much doubted now—“ Force is no 
remedy.” ‘‘ Force is no remedy,” said 
this Minister of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and yet he came hot foot from Bir- 
mingham to pass a Coercion Bill. That 
force was no remedy they had often been 
told by John Francis Maguire, Patrick 
McMahon, and George Henry Moore; 
but those hon. Members were treated as 
madmen, and scoffed at by the Treasury 
Bench. The Home Secretary told them 
that John Devoy had published a letter 
in which he stated that for every one of 
his friends arrested a Minister of the 
Crown should be assassinated. Did the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman him- 
self feel in danger of being assassinated ? 
Certainly not. He laughed to scorn the 
threat of the assassin. He thanked the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman for 
the assurance given by his gentle ges- 
ture, indicating that he did not. Did 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
then, wish the House to believe that he 
was in danger of being assassinated, 
while, in his own mind, he was not in 
the least degree frightened? Was it 
the Chief Secretary who was alarmed at 
the idea of a bloody uprising? No; the 
Chief Secretary had a John Devoy 
under his hand in Ireland, and had ex- 
tended to him his protection, shelter, and 
eonnivance. Assassination was recom- 
mended in other quarters by way of a 
political reprisal. He held in his hand 
a statement, not by John Devoy, but by 
a friend of the Chief Secretary. He 
could not give to it the artistic touches 
which the Home Secretary gave to the 
utterances of John Devoy; but the 
speaker, a Protestant clergyman, ad- 
dressing a public meeting attended by 
many thousands of persons in the North 
of Ireland, stated that— 

“ He saw some police present, and he was glad 
to see them, and hoped they would take a note 
of every word he was going to say. Let them 
organize among themselvesa Protestant National 
Society, like the Protection Society; and for 
every Protestant shot in cold blood let the 




















priest of the parish and the Home Rule Mem- 
ber be assassinated also.” 

He (Mr. Sullivan) wished to know, before 
he read further, in what school of reli- 
gious thought he was to find the dis- 
tinction between the assassination of a 
Minister of the Crown and the assas- 
sination of a Roman Catholic priest— 
in what school of religious and political 
morality he was to find a distinction 
between shooting the Chief Secretary 
and murdering the Home Rule Members 
for an Irish constituency ? This abomin- 
able language was used in October last, 
and the appeal which was made to the 
Government to take notice of it was 
made in vain. He believed the House 
would agree with him in this, at all 
events, although they might differ from 
him in everything else—that if there 
was anything more hateful than a poli- 
tical war it was areligious war. Hateful 
it was when they took, in civil war, to 
slaughter one another; but there had 
not been in the world crimes more 
deep or black than the war and blood- 
shed which had stained Europe in the 
name of religion. When, then, he saw 
this attempt to light up in Ireland, among 
the excitable people of that country, the 
flames of a hateful religious war, he could 
not too strongly denounce it. For every 
three priests shot in Ireland there might 
have been six Protestant clergymen as- 
sassinated ; and thus this devilish work 
of retaliation would go on. Feeling this, 
an appeal was made to the Chief Secre- 
tary whether this public incentive to 
assassination was to pass unpunished. 
What official notice was taken of the 
appeal? None. What was dreadful in 
John Devoy was connived at in the case 
of this Protestant clergyman. To the 
honour of that distinguished Ecclesiastic, 
the Protestant Bishop of Down, he did 
what the Chief Secretary would not do. 
He took notice of this unpunishable in- 
centive to murder, and he called on the 
clergyman toretract; but the man shufiled 
and declined, and said he would retract 
the language as towards the Bishop, but 
not as towards anybody else. The last 
letter of the Bishop did him honour 
as an Ecclesiastic and a Churchman, and 
he (Mr. Sullivan) thanked him for it. 
The right rev. Prelate had declared to 
this minister that he strongly condemned 
the manner in which he had held out 
the cowardly incentive of shooting inno- 
cent persons. This Protestant clergy- 
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man went further, and pointed out that 
it would be unfair to shoot only one 
riest in reprisal, adding that surely the 
ife of one Protestant was worth that of 
five Romish priests. On this occasion, 
the ravings of John Devoy had been 
trotted out and paraded to the House 
in order to terrify them into passing a 
Coercion Bill. The Chief Secretary 
knew that he (Mr. Sullivan) was no ad- 
vocate of assassination. He had only 
referred to the case of the Protestant 
clergyman because the Government had 
refused to have him punished, and be- 
cause his language might produce most 
deplorable mischief in Ireland. But the 
Chief Secretary condoned the outrage, 
and had only taken steps to direct a pro- 
secution against certain Members of the 
House of Commons, and had narrowly 
escaped having an acquittal flung at his 
head by the disagreement of the jury. 
Someone had attempted to excuse the 
Protestant clergyman by saying that the 
words were used in the heat of a public 
meeting. But the man himself said— 

‘‘ Allow me to say the words were not uttered 
on the impulse of the moment, but deliberately 
and advisedly.” 

It was a direct challenge to the Irish 
Government. Why had they not taken 
it up? After such language from a 
Protestant clergyman, what became of 
the raw head and bloody bones of John 
Devoy? In America the Land League 
movement seemed to have been pro- 
jected by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork City (Mr. Parnell) entirely on 
his own design. He (Mr. Sullivan) was 
not consulted about it. His hon. Friend 
usually took his own course, although he 
(Mr. Sullivan) could have told him that 
his eclectic idea of gathering in America 
the men of extreme views, the men of 
moderate views, and the men of less mode- 
rate views, as patriots in one common 
Party, was impracticable and dangerous. 
He was only acquainted with what his 
hon. Friend had done in America from 
the public Press. He had never, either 
by letter or speech, communicated with 
his hon. Friend upon the subject; but 
he presumed that he had entertained the 
idea of bringing individuals in America 
who had originated the Skirmishing 
Fund by Constitutional methods to the 
support of the Land League in Ireland, 
and certainly with no idea of resorting 
to reprisals in the fashion of the Rev. 
Mr. Kane. The right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman the Home Secretary did not 
tell the House that for one of the men 
of this stamp in America there were 
seven who repudiated the doctrines of 
Mr. John Devoy, Mr. Stephens, and 
other extreme men in that ccountry ; 
but as John Devoy had been uncon- 
verted by the present Land Leaguers, 
he chose to fall back upon his ori- 
ginal idea, now five years old, of laying 
London in ashes. He would pass from 
this story of Devoy, only regretting 
that a responsible Minister of the Crown 
should have lent himself to such a use of 
it. And, now, with these observations, 
his (Mr. Sullivan’s) last word would 
have been said in regard to this weary 
Coercion Bill debate. He recalled with 
some satisfaction that in the first words 
he uttered upon this painful subject he 
foresaw what was about to happen, and 
he had said that while yet he could speak 
calmly, and before they had entered into 
a combat, in which friendships would be 
sundered, he wished to pay a tribute to 
the motives which, he had no doubt, 
would animate many hon. Members 
who would steadily vote against him 
and his country in these divisions. 
To-night, looking back upon all the 
period which had been spent in such 
fierce contention, he claimed to have done 
his duty by his country, and by the 
people who had sent him there. From 
the first hour in which he saw the cha- 
racter of this Coercion Bill—from the 
first moment he found that Her Majesty’s 
Government did not intend to accompany 
it by their measure of redress—he de- 
cided, although not without some pangs, 
but yet with firmness, that he must sacri- 
fice everything in that House in order to 
resist the passing of the Bill. If he had 
obtained, in no matter how small a 
degree, he would not say a position, but 
some place in the kindly indulgence of 
the House, he knew he was about to 
forfeit it. If he had, among hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, as he then had, political 
and personal friends, friendships which 
he had formed during the six years he 
had been a Member of the House, he 
knew that he was about to be separated 
from them. But he had never wavered 
for amoment. He could not “ hold with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds.” 
Painful as it might have been to him to 
oppose a Ministry which came into power 
with the best wishes of his heart; be- 
lieving, as he did, that they were likely 
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to do much good for Ireland as well 
as for England; he felt that he must 
do his duty, disregarding all conse- 
quences. But this he would say, that 
if the Government, when it brought ina 
Coercion Bill, had put an Irish Land 
Bill on the Table, instead of introducing 
their measure of coercion without a word 
of justification or explanation in con- 
nection with remedial measures, or even 
allowing the Irish people to guess what 
the measure of relief was to be, they 
would have done something to have 
broken the shock of this legislation. 
But instead of laying their Land Bill on 
the Table, they called upon the people 
of Ireland first to kneel and strip their 
backs to the scourge, and then wait 
patiently until the Ministry, in their 
pleasure, would tell them what they in- 
tended to bestow. It was this fatal and 
disastrous error of the Government that 
had induced him to assume the attitude 
he had taken in all these divisions ; and 
he had told his comrades, who had often 
blamed him for what they considered the 
too great moderation in which he spoke 
of the shortcomings of the Government, 
that in this fight he would always be 
found in the forefront, resisting, with all 
his power, the passing of the Bill. He 
thanked the House for having listened 
to these words of explanation, and for 
having afforded him an opportunity of 
reviewing all that had passed in the 
course of this struggle. If in any of those 
scenes he had said anything that had 
transgressed the bounds of legitimate 
conflict he was sorry for it; but for Ire- 
land he felt that he had only done his 
duty. He believed that the six weeks 
of respite they had had would have 
broken the shock of this legislation, and 
that while, if they liked, the wicked 
might have fled, at all events, the coun- 
try “had had time to measure, not in 
panic and alarm, the character of the 
present measure. His most ardent hope 
and desire was that the breathing-time 
which their determined stand had se- 
cured would enable Irishmen to see that, 
by keeping within the lines of Constitu- 
tional action, they might trust firmly to 
such protection as their Representatives 
in that House might be enabled to com- 
mand, and that, if necessary, they were 
prepared to dare even the perils of the 
prison, as their fathers had done before 
them, in the defence of their country’s 
liberties. 
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Mx. HOPWOOD said, he did not 
yield to his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 
in passionate feeling for the welfare of 
Ireland. [‘‘Oh!” from the Home Rule 
Benches.| He was quite content that 
unbelievers should express their aver- 
sion to this statement, and, in making 
it, he only intended to use it as a 
foundation for the few remarks he de- 
sired to offer to the House. He looked 
upon his hon. and learned Friend as a 
fair type of the Irish Members, with 
whom he should like to hold. commune, 
and with whom he should like to 
agree in concerting measures for the 
good of Ireland. He took his hon. and 
learned Friend as a type, and he looked 
upon him asa man feeling the neces- 
sities of his position and knowing the 
difficulties by which he was surrounded. 
He took this test as applied to the action 
of his hon. and learned Friend in the 
matter—that there was no man who 
would with more indignant scorn de- 
nounce the acts in Ireland of the men 
against whom this Act would be directed 
when it: became law. There was no 
man more capable, in point of generous 
feeling, of denouncing that action; 
and yet what was the attitude of his 
hon. and learned Friend? He said— 
“You should not pass a law to restrain 
men from committing these acts.’”” Why 
did his hon. and learned Friend feel 
bound to say so? Because of the diffi- 
cult position in which he was placed by 
the Party with whom he was acting. 
It had been the most painful hour of 
his (Mr. Hopwood’s) short political ex- 
istence to have been brought to this ex- 
tremity, that he felt himself bound to 
assist in the passing of a Coercion Bill 
for Ireland, and to appear to be a de- 
fender of those who had undoubtedly 
exercised their rights with harshness 
and severity. But he could not deny 
that acts had been committed in Ireland 
which Englishmen were bound to put 
an end to, and for which Irishmen must 
be punished. His hon. and learned 
Friend could not deny that. Anyone 
who listened throughout to the candid 
speech of his hon. and learned Friend, 
and to the forensic skill with which he 
sought to parry the attacks of the Home 
Secretary, would find in it, from first to 
last, notthe slightest attempt to deny that 
there had been acts done in Ireland, 
and done in large numbers of instances, 





in regard to which his hon. and learned 
Friend was ashamed —[Mr. Biccar: 
No, no!]—which he had denounced, 
and of which, at the present moment 
it seemed, the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) was the only defender. If 
that were so—[Mr. Biccar: There is 
more crime in England. ]|—that plea had 
been constantly urged, and he would 
examine it. ‘There are not so many 
cases of crime as in England,” said the 
hon. Member. Quite true; but there 
were not so many people in Ireland as 
in this country. Noone had ever sought 
to compare the existence of ordinary 
crime in the two countries, either in total 
or even in average. The real question 
was, whether in Ireland, in regard to 
which hon. Members opposite asserted, 
and he believed with truth, that it was 
the least prone naturally to crime—the 
real question was, whether in Ireland 
there was not an extensive and unnatural 
crop of the particular crimes against 
which this Act was levelled? That was 
the only real comparison that could be 
drawn, and the only true test. He defied 
any Irishman to deny that he was 
ashamed of the state of things existing 
in Ireland. These exceptional crimes 
were committed in very large numbers, 
and Englishmen were obliged, with 
drooping heads and, in some degree, with 
shamed faces, to retrace their steps in 
political progress, in order to provide 
a remedy. ‘That they had found a re- 
medy his hon. and learned Friend can- 
didly admitted; for the rats, the scoun- 
drels, and the ruffians were leaving the 
country. The very presage and warning 
given by this Act had driven them out, 
and he was sure there were hon. Members 
on the Home Rule Benches who were as 
glad they were going as hon. Members 
were on that (the Liberal) side of the 
House. Certainly, he (Mr. Hopwood) per- 
sonally was glad. At thesame time, he 
wassorry that during these debates—and 
they had been many, although he had 
listened to them patiently, and had 
heard from some quarters a defence of 
the proceedings which had taken place— 
he had but too seldom heard the same 
generous denunciation of these Acts 
which had been just made by his hon. 
and learned Friend. If a different 
course had been taken, he was per- 
suaded that there were many on his 
side of the House who might have been 
converted. But they had heard, even 
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when murders had been spoken of, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, he believed 
thoughtlessly, and not with inveterate 
hatred or a cruel heart, laugh and jeer. 
He should have thought that the ordi- 
nary promptings of humanity would 
have prevented any hon. Member from 
manifesting a desire to palliate such 
dreadful outrages, by setting them at 
naught, and making a laughing matter 
of them. His hon. and learned Friend 
found fault with the Home Secretary, 
because he read certain passages from 
the speeches of a Mr. Devoy. His hon. 
and learned Friend said—‘‘ You have a 
minister of religion among you—a Mr. 
Kane—who is quite as bad.”” He (Mr. 
Hopwood) admitted that Mr. Kane’s 
vapourings were atrocious; but he did 
not hear his hon. and learned Friend 
say that the speeches of Mr. Devoy were 
similarly atrocious. On the contrary, 
he understood him to argue that both 
were equally defensible. [Mr. A. M. 
Suxurvan: I said that both were to me 
abhorrent.| If his hon. and learned 
Friend had omitted to do so he should 
not have pressed him too hardly 
upon the matter, for he was sure he 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) would not desire to 
characterize these utterances by any other 
language. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber asked why Mr. Kane was not 
punished. He was a lawyer—would he 
say under what law he could have been 
punished? [An hon. Memper:s Under 
this Act—for sedition.] Perhaps Mr. 
Kane might be dealt with under this 
Act; but, in regard to the question he 
had just put, he knew that his hon. and 
learned Friend could not answer him. 
The vapourings of a madman—of a 
wicked madman if they would—unless 
they took the form of a positive act— 
unless they suggested something beyond 
mere rant—in fact, the ground work of 
conspiracy—were difficult to reach by 
the law. Our laws had been exceed- 
ingly tolerant, and he had no wish to 
see them made more stringent, and if 
he was supporting this one, it was only 
on special considerations suggested by 
the exceptional condition of Ireland. 
But Mr. Devoy was in a very different 
position from Mr.Kane. This Skirmish- 
ing Fund, referred to by the Home 
Secretary, his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) told them had 
been in existence five years, and yet now 
it seemed that the Land League, a new 
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society, was seeking to graft itself upon 
it. [‘*No!”] He was glad to find that 
there was a sufficiently spirited feeling 
among some of those who represented 
the Land League to repudiate the sug- 
gestion. Let it go then to America and 
to all parts of the world, that in this 
British House of Commons the repre- 
sentativesof the Land League repudiated 
the agitation gotupin America forconvey- 
ing funds across the Atlantic to subsidize 
and fee persons engaged in the dissem- 
ination of these abominable doctrines. 
He was sure that his hon. and learned 
Friend could not fail to see that the re- 
cognition of Mr. Devoy was connected 
with the evidence of a widespread con- 
spiracy proceeding from America, to dis- 
turb our laws, of which the reflex action 
and the echo were found in this House, 
which, as a deliberative‘Institution, was 
being utterly destroyed by the acts 
and the bearing of a small minority. 
His hon. and learned Friend had re- 
ferred to Garibaldi and others. He 
was sure that when such a name was 
mentioned, it was only for forensic ef- 
fect, and that the hon. and learned 
Member really, with his whole heart, 
despised the argument he sought to 
deduce. If there was any man in 
that House who had sympathy with 
Garibaldi, and the freedom which he 
brought to other nations, surely it was 
his hon. and learned Friend. [Mr. 
A. M. Sutitivan: No, no!] Well, for 
the purposes of debate, they would ad- 
mit it was not so. They were, at last, 
at the end of six weeks, coming to this, 
that a deliberative Assembly, which, at 
an earlier period, gave evidence of its 
feelings and conviction, had now been 
slowly allowed to arrive at the last 
stage which was necessary before it 
could place those feelings and convic- 
tions under the sanction of the law. 
Hon. Members opposite had continually 
delayed, deferred, and resisted this mea- 
sure ; and, with all respect for them, he 
must take this opportunity of protest- 
ing against their action. [‘‘Oh!”] It 
might be a very small matter what he 
thought. He knew it, and he bowed to 
it; but he was bound to say that there 
were a great many persons who thought 
like him, and who deprecated the small 
policy of this headless Party, the head 
of which was sometimes somewhere and 
sometimes nowhere, and seldom in his 
place. With that policy, his hon. and 

















learned Friend did not disguise that he 
had frequently been out of harmony’; 
he had not been always able to sanc- 
tion it; and he admitted that it had 
frequently placed both himself and his 
Party in the wrong. He (Mr. Hopwood) 
thought it might be seen, throughout 
the speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, that he had been frequently 
obliged, in some degree, to disengage 
himself from his Party. [Mr. A. M. 
Suttivan: I said nothing of the kind. | 
He would remind the hon. and learned 
Gentleman of what he had said. He 
had said something of his moderation in 
receiving the adverse criticism of those 
about him, and had mentioned matters 
in which his conduct had not received 
the approval of his Friends. But he 
(Mr. Hopwood) only knew this, that 
even the errors of the Land League 
were never mentioned by those who 
were supporters of it. He knew that 
many able men, equally with his hon. 
and learned Friend, had disengaged 
themselves from its policy, and had 
only—and here he recognized the ge- 
nerous impulse of the hon. and learned 
Member—thrown themselves in with the 
lot of the Party when they felt that 
there would be an imputation of cow- 
ardice upon them if they did not share 
the imminent ruin or the mischiefs 
which might impend. In considering 
the observations of his hon. and learned 
Friend thus critically—and he thought 
he understood him—he was entitled to 
take the absence of his approval of the 
policy pursued by the Land League as 
the strongest argument he could use for 
its repression. In parting with this 
Bill, he felt that there were many 
things which were mournful about it. 
He himself, and all of them, would 
gladly have done something to soften 
parts of the measure, had not the 
power been taken from them; and that 
statement he would put forward any- 
where, before an English or an Irish 
audience. He would put it before even 
the most unfavourable specimen of an 
Irish audience he ever could meet with 
—and that was to be met with in that 
House. In saying this, he did not 


wish hon. Gentlemen opposite to sup- 
pose that he meant anything personal. 
He only meant that as far as the 
poles were asunder, so far was his opi- 
nion, he supposed, from that of hon. 
Members opposite at thismoment. He 
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hoped and believed that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would 
administer this law with mercy. He 
trusted that they all, wherever they sat 
—whether above or below the Gangway, 
on his own or the opposite side of the 
House—would deprecate any exhibi- 
tion of harshness in the treatment of 
unfortunate men who might be driven 
into prison by the acts of others, or 
through the misguided advice that might 
be tendered to them, or the promptings 
they might receive from America or else- 
where. The right hon. Gentleman, he 
hoped, would make the Bill a terror to 
evil-doers, and would do what he could 
to put down those who incited others to 
do wrong, those who wrote inciting ar- 
ticles of a cruel and wicked kind, and 
those who came over from America to 
disturb the peace and to disturb our in- 
stitutions with utter recklessness as to 
the safety of the lives and fortunes of 
those who lived in Ireland. The course 
and aim of all in that House had been 
to vindicate the institutions of the King- 
dom which had been so rudely assailed. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
from the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member who had just sat down one 
might suppose that the House was to be 
guided on this question, not by the con- 
duct of the 5,500,000 of the Irish men 
and women, but by the conduct of the 
Irish Members and the American agi- 
tators. The hon. and learned Member 
only considered the policy of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and not the deserts, the 
wants, and requirements of the Irish 
people. There was one thing of which 
he wished to remind the House, of which, 
indeed, he might remind almost every- 
body who had spoken on the question in 
the House. They had heard a great 
deal about crime and outrage; but he 
did not think they had heard one single 
word about the tyranny the tenant far- 
mers had been subjected to—the cause 
of all agrarian crime. From the Front 
Bench they had not heard one word of 
sympathy for the people of Ireland. He 
remembered that a few months ago, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary was bringing in the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill, their 
feelings were harrowed by a description 
of the sufferings of the poor tenantry for 
whom protection was being sought. Ifhe 
(Mr. Collings) protested against the pre- 
sent Bill, it was because the measure pro- 
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tected the livesand property of thestrong, 
but left out of account altogether the 
lives and property of the most numerous 
and most helpless. Hon. Members spoke 
of a panic, and no doubt there was a 
panic in this country —an anti-Irish 
panic. He remembered the gladness 
with which they had hailed the remedial 
legislation—the unsuccessful, but yet the 
attempted remedial legislation—of last 
Session. They had rejoiced to think 
that there existed in the Liberal Govern- 
ment a faith in the true power of Libe- 
ralism to do justice, and to put down 
agitation and disorder by removing the 
cause of agitation and disorder. He 
confessed that when he heard the Chief 
Secretary was visiting Ireland last year 
he had expressed some misgivings, be- 
cause he knew that visiting Ireland did 
not mean visiting the 600,000} tenants, 
the 200,000 small poor tenants, but it 
meant visiting Dublin Castle. He was 
afraid that there the right hon. Gentle- 
man became giddy, and they were told that 
‘‘to those who are giddy all the world 
goes round.” This visit to Dublin Castle 
was, no doubt, the origin of the Chief 
Secretary’s change of policy. He (Mr. 
Collings) could have forgiven, or, at any 
rate, he could have looked with -some 
consolation upon this Coercion Bill, if 
the protection which the poor peasantry 
required had accompanied it. Hecould 
not help repeating to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a question which had been asked 
over and over again without eliciting any 
reply—namely, what was to become of 
the poor inhabitants of Ireland for whom 
_ the right hon. Gentleman offered up such 
words of sympathy a few months ago? 
The Chief Secretary—whom he did not 
wish to misquote—had said in words 
which did him honour— 

‘¢Tf you do not pass this remedial measure, I 
fear that the forces of this great Empire will 
be employed for doing an injustice to the poor 
cottier tenants of Ireland.” 

Well, the Bill did not pass, and the ne- 
cessity for it which existed then would, 
when this coercive measure became law, 
be intensified tenfold. The fear of the 
right hon. Gentleman would be realized, 
and the forces of this great Empire would 
be employed in doing injustice to the 
cottier tenants of Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman should answer and tell 
them what the lot of those men for 
whom he had pleaded would be in the 
interval between now and the time—if 
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ever it came—of the passing of the ro- 
medial measures. The Chief Secretary 
seemed, in his change of policy, to be 
determined to throw over the weak in 
the effort to protect the strong. The 
landlords had again won in Ireland, as 
they had won often before in the history 
of that unhappy country. He should 
be glad, and he had no doubt many 
Liberals in the House and many thou- 
sands of them outside would be glad, 
when they heard the last of this Bill, 
for there was an amount of shame at- 
tached to it—in the first place, that it 
should have been brought forward at 
all; but doubly because it had been 
promoted without that measure of pro- 
tection which they had been told was so 
absolutely necessary in Ireland. Six 
months ago the present Government 
were looked upon in Ireland as saviours, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister was spoken of in every cottage 
as ‘‘ that good man;”’ but now the state 
of things was such that every Liberal 
must deplore. The result of the action 
of the Government was this, that there 
would never be another Liberal returned 
there. The action of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had succeeded—no doubt, 
somewhat unjustly—in representing the 
Government as being in opposition to 
the interests of Ireland, whereas he 
firmly believed that no (Government 
could be more kindly disposed towards 
the country. But they saw what the 
result of a blunder had been. He wel- 
comed heartily the end of this business, 
and the sooner it could be forgotten and 
become a dead letter the better. If the 
Chief Secretary had continued the re- 
medial policy which he inaugurated 
some months ago, even though he had 
accompanied it with coercion, by this 
time every disorder would have been 
settled in Ireland, and the Government 
might have been most popular in every 
cottage. [Anhon.Memser: Sotheyare. | 
He did not think their popularity was 
shown in avery satisfactorymanner. But 
if remedial measures had been proposed 
on the assembling of Parliament, from 
every house and every cottage in Ireland 
would have gone up blessings on the 
Government, and they would have ap- 
peared in the light of dispensers of 
that peace and contentment which they 
desired to secure. He simply had 
to make his protest against this Bill. 
The measure showed a change of policy, 
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not on the part of the Liberal Party, 
but on the part of the Government. It 
was a useless Bill, and would prove dis- 
astrous in its effects on the Irish people; 
and, moreover, it would take away 
to a large degree the benefits and the 
grace and pleasure of conferring those 
remedial measures which he hoped would 
soon be laid before the House. There 
was one other matter to which he wished 
to refer. The Government did not seem 
to be quite aware of the extent to which 
they had strained the allegiance of their 
followers. He did not believe there had 
been any heart in this coercion matter at 
all, and was convinced that the Bill had 
only been accepted on account of the 
expectation and the assurance of the 
Government that there would be an 
ample remedial measure to follow im- 
mediately. Let them hope that this 
expectation would not be disappointed. 
Mr. O’DONNELL confessed he had 
enjoyed a rare treat that evening listen- 
ing to the denunciations levelled at the 
Irish Party by the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood), 
and could not help thinking, whilst the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was making 
his speech, that he must have changed 
his constituency as well as his principles. 
He knew now that, to rally the hon. and 
learned Member once more to the 
banners of the Irish Party, there must 
be a Conservative Government sitting 
opposite. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, who was now so free in his criticism 
of the Irish ultras, would be glad once 
more to identify himself with them, and, 
in season and out of season, to harass 
and worry for all purposes a Govern- 
ment of his own country, provided that 
Government was only a Tory one. The 
hon. and learned Member had indulged 
in some cheap criticism of the prevalence 
of acts of evil in Ireland; but could he 
deny that acts of evil occurred even 
amongst the virtuous population of 
Great Britain? The hon and learned 
Member said, in a tone of triumph—and 
he imagined that this was a proof of 
his argument—‘‘The mischief of the 
Irish situation is that the acts of evil 
are all of one description; there is an 
unnatural crop of crime of one particular 
order.”” It would be unnatural, indeed, 
if there were not a number of crimes of 
one particular order in Ireland—namely, 
of the agrarian order; and he ventured 
to say that, if Great Britain was under 
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a similar system of Land Laws, and the 
people of Great Britain were solely de- 
pendent upon the land, as were the 
people of Ireland, when wholesale evic- 
tions were carried out in conformity with 
the law, they would not see single 
assassinations committed by the people 
of England, but wholesale massacres. 
[‘‘ Question!””] This was the Question ; 
and hon. Gentlemen who sat on the 
Benches of the Radical Party, and who 
represented constituencies associated with 
trades unionism in days before trades 
unionism learned to purify itself, might 
recall to their minds deeds of a most 
horrible character which were com- 
mitted on very paltry provocation by 
English working men when laws affect- 
ing English working men injured what 
they considered their just rights. It had 
also escaped the notice of the hon. and 
learned Member that the crimes—nume- 
rous and great as they were, and to be 
deplored—committed by the Irish masses 
under terrible provocation, were neverthe- 
less inferior even in number to the crimes 
committed by the landlord class during 
the last year. After so many seasons 
of deprivation, when the masses of the 
Irish people were steeped in poverty, 
were there not 10,000 men, women, and 
children cast out from their homes by 
Irish landlords? He supported the 
rejection of the third reading of the 
Bill, because down to the present Her 
Majesty’s Government had dealt in de- 
nunciations, and not in proofs. It was 
perfectly true that Blue Books crammed 
with outrages had been presented to the 
House; but it was known that many of 
those outrages were fictitious, and a 
large number repetitions. But the 
most important point to be borne in 
mind in connection with the case of the 
opponents of that Bill was that the vast 
majority of outrages were plainly shown 
on the face of the Blue Books them- 
selves to have been caused not by illegal 
agitation, not by any state of affairs 
amongst the people requiring punish- 
ment by repression, but by the misuse 
of the large powers which the present 
Land Laws gave to the landlords of 
Ireland. He had pointed out how 
in almost every case of a serious 
character, from one end of Ireland to 
another, wherever an outrage had been 
committed by the people an outrage 
committed by the landlords had pre- 
ceded it. Everywhere was to be read 
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the monotonous story of the Whiteboy 
offence of intimidation, or the offence of 
an assault committed upon some farm 
from which a tenant had been recently 
evicted ; and in almost every case the 
suspicions of the constabulary were 
laid not upon any political agitators, but 
upon some persons connected by blood 
and kinship with the evicted family. It 
was always found that an outrage had 
first been committed by the landlord, 
and then revenged, unfortunately, in an 
illegal manner by the tenant class. The 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government had told the House that 
outrage had dogged the steps of the 
Land League. He would not repeat 
what had been so ably said in criticism 
of that extraordinary argumentation. 
He had proved, and he could prove 
again, that in several Irish counties 
outrages had increased, although the 
meetings of the Land League had di- 
minished ; and whenever he found a dis- 
tinct increase of outrages he could trace 
that increase to a cause very different 
from agitation by the Land League or 
any other organization. Outrages, in- 
cluding the sending of threatening 
letters, increased in Ireland at the ap- 
proach of winter—at the date when the 
landlords began to press, not only for 
the rent, but for arrears, which it was 
absolutely impossible for the tenant to 
pay. Was it not admitted that these 
outrages took place in order to intimi- 
date the landlords from evicting, and was 
it not also proved that the landlords 
were intimidated from evicting? Dur- 
ing the first three quarters of the year 
which had passed there was but a small 
number of outrages, and the result was 
a large number of evictions. It was 
during the nine months of the year 
when outrages were very few that three- 
fourths of the evictions perpetrated by 
the landlords last year took place, and 
it was not until the people goaded into 
criminal self-defence — if self-defence 
were crime—took revenge in outrages, 
that evictions almost disappeared from 
Ireland. And yet the Chief Secretary 
carefully avoided alluding to that fact. 
Nothing was clearer than that the people 
abstained from outrage until the land- 
lords drove them to despair by the ex- 
cessive use of the power of eviction. 
When 7,000 persons had been evicted 
in Ireland the increase of outrages took 
place, and when they increased in num- 
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ber the thousands of evictions sank to 
scores and dozens. It was the landlords 
of Ireland who had taught the people 
the lesson that the only way to restrict 
evictions was by having recourse to public 
agitation. But Irish Members sought 
to teach the people a better lesson. They 
hoped to give the people remedial legis. 
lation, and then there would never be 
the necessity to intimidate landlords to 
prevent the exercise of their legal rights. 
Another explanation of the increase of 
outrages was that it took place in the 
most poor and miserable parts of Ire- 
land, and could be seriously shown to be 
due not to the causes alleged by Her 
Majesty’s Government as the ground for 
introducing this Bill, but to the excess 
of poverty which overtook Kerry, Done- 
gal, Sligo, and other famine-stricken 
districts in the West of Ireland. Done- 
gal was peaceful during the time of 
distress until the Donegal landlords 
began last year to put on the screw of 
eviction ; and in Sligo, Mayo, Galway, 
and Kerry there was remarkable pa- 
tience and endurance shown until the 
landlords began to evict, although these 
districts were the chief seats of the 
famine. The whole policy of the Go- 
vernment this year was a contradiction 
of their policy last year. Last year they 
suggested remedies, and threw the 
whole of the blame on tke landlords; 
this year they introduced coercion, and 
became apologists for the eviction of the 
people. There was no excuse for the 
passing of this Bill on the ground of 
agrarian crime. The agrarian crime 
which had been committed had been 
distinctly committed under the pressure 
of individual wrong, and were the rude 
acts of popular vengeance. The only 
way to prevent them was the introduction 
of remedial legislation, which would de- 
prive Irish landlords of the power of 
committing wrongs in the homes of the 
people. Conscious of the hollowness of 
the agrarian pretext, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment took refuge in the unproved 
and unprovable existence of political 
conspiracy. But what argument had 
they produced in support of their theory 
of political dangers threatening Ireland? 
Hon. Members had heard stories of the 
presence of former Fenian head—centres 
in such and such capitals of Europe, 
and the House had been invited to 
listen with awe to the horror-striking 
communication, by a Member of the Go- 
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vernment, that Mr. James Stephens had 
returned to his ordinary occupation and 
ordinary home in Paris. Such was one 
main argument of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vyernment in favour of completing the 
suppression of political liberty in Ire- 
land. Another was the story of Mr. 
Devoy’s letter. He would not deal with 
that; but it was notorious there was no 
incendiary expression to be culled in the 
columns of American newspapers to-day 
that could not be found there on any 
date during the last 15 years, and, 
therefore, at any time within that 
period Her Majesty’s Government could 
find quite as strong reasons for suppress- 
ing Irish liberty as they were now put- 
ting forward. ‘The true explanation, 
therefore, of the coercive policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government was not to be 
founded either on the prevalence of 
agrarian or political crime in Ireland. 
What Her Majesty’s Government wished 
to strike down was the individual reso- 
lution of a number of the Irish people 
to imitate, at least, the manliness and 
independence of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men, who set about righting their 
wrongs by Constitutional agitation, and 
by the application of the means in their 
own hands. It was because the Irish 
people had declined to act as wretched 
petitioners to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland and the 
other Leaders of the Liberal Party that 
the Government had turned round and 
dealt a blow which was meant to be an 
insult to Irish Nationality. If the Irish 
people had maintained an attitude of 
humiliation, if they had come as men- 
dicants and paupers, begging for the 
commiseration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, there would have been no 
Coercion Bill. The Bill was meant as a 
punishment to the Irish people for the 
assertion of their independence. It was 
meant to curb and break the spirit of 
Irish Nationality. In that sense it was 
offered, and in that sense it was ac- 
cepted by Irish Members. The hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
was entitled to their acknowledgments 
for the kindly speech he had just de- 
livered, in which he had expressed his sin- 
cere satisfaction that the end of this pain- 
ful business was at length appproaching. 
But he (Mr. O’Donnell) replied that they 
were only approaching its beginning. 
The work which Irish Members had been 
doing in the House for weeks past had 
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been to put off the shameful and evil day 
of the unchecked rule of liberal des- 
song in Ireland. They were irritated, 

ut not daunted, by the prospect before 
them. They felt that Ireland would 
come out of the trial strengthened in her 
resolve to abide by her own resources; 
and, above all, never more to believe in 
the principles of Liberal policy. They 
were absolutely indifferent to any legis- 
lation the Government might choose to 
bring in. If they did not choose to do 
the work, another English Party would, 
and, probably, do it far better, because 
they would work under the stimulus of 
the Land League. It had been the un- 
varying feature of Liberal Administra- 
tion in Ireland always so to introduce a 
reform as to leave a sting behind it. 
The manner in which they had forced 
on Coercion, without regard to the nu- 
merous protests of the Irish nation, 
would have the effect of separating the 
Irish people for ever from the doctrines, 
promises, and programmes repeated on 
the Treasury Bench. For the future, 
after the passing of this Act, the Irish 
nation would act independently between 
English Parties ; and ifit had been made 
a matter of complaint against them that 
they had leaned unduly against the 
Conservative Advisers of Her Majesty, 
that complaint should never be made 
again, for they knew now that the 
Liberal Party was as little deserving of 
the confidence of Ireland as their Prede- 
cessors in Office. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Sexton.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 





PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I wish to know what has been done with 
regard to the Notice of Motion as to the 
introduction of the Peace Preservation 
Bill for Ireland, and whether there is 
any Notice renewing it or not? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
It still stands on the Paper. Nothing 
has been done. 


House adjourned at One o’clock 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 25th February, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pvruic Brrs—Select Committee 
—Report—Rivers Conservancy and Floods 
Prevention [No. 38). 

Committee — Report — Rivers Conservancy and 
Floods Prevention * (15-39). 

Third Reading—Solicitors’ Remuneration * (36), 
and passed. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION (LORD 
AIREY’S COMMITTEE). 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount BURY said, their Lord- 
ships would, doubtless, remember that 
the noble Earl opposite the Under Se- 
eretary of State for War (the Earl of 
Morley) had, some time ago, told him 
that in presenting the Report of Lord 
Airey’s Committee to the House, he 
would make such a statement as would 
raise the whole question of Army ad- 
ministration in a form in which it could 
be discussed in their Lordships’ House. 
Of course, many Members of their Lord- 
ships House were so eminently fitted to 
discuss the question that it was desir- 
able that the matter should be fully 
brought before them. He wished, there- 
fore, to ask, having given private No- 
tice of his Question, Whether his noble 
Friend, in laying the Report on the 
Table, intended to make such a state- 
ment as would raise the general ques- 
tion? There was another subject he 
wished to mention. The indiscretion 
had been committed by someone of 
communicating the contents of the Re- 
port to the Press, a summary of it hav- 
ing appeared only that morning in Zhe 
Times. Yesterday, the noble Lord had 
said he was not aware whence that in- 
discretion arose ; but he might now be 
able to give some information on the 
point. The somewhat unusual course 
had been pursued by the Government, 
even a considerable time ago, of com- 
municating the main points of the State- 
ment which the Secretary of State for 
War had to make on Monday to the 
newspapers, foron the Ist of November 
last Zhe Times had a communicated ar- 
ticle and a leading article on the subject 
of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee ; and these were followed up on 
the 9th and the 13th of the same month, 
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all disguise being thrown aside, and it 
was said that the matter had now passed 
into the stage of official settlement, and 
that it- was right to give a resumé of the 
changes which Mr. Childers intended to 
propose. Evidently those articles in The 
Times came from someone who had a 
right to speak; and he should like to 
know whether the Government could 
give any further information? There 
was an inconvenience in the communica- 
tion to the Press of documents like the 
Report of the Airey Committee before 
they were presented, which would be 
quite apparent to their Lordships when 
it was considered that, whilst quotations 
from the Report were made on one side, 
Lord Airey and Sir Lintorn Simmons, 
both Members of the Committee, were 
unable to refer to the official docu- 
ment in their reply. Another matter 
which he wished to refer to was this. 
There appeared to be still an erroneous 
impression in their Lordships’ minds as 
to the exact position which was occupied 
by Lord Airey’s Committee. A dispute 
had arisen as to whether it was a De- 
partmental Committee or a Special Com- 
mittee. It could not be too strongly 
stated that it was not a Departmental 
Committee in any sense. It consisted of 
nine persons, all holding prominent po- 
sitions in the Army, and only three of 
them were connected in any way with 
the War Office—namely, Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, General Armstrong, and Sir 
Archibald Alison. It was, no doubt, a 
confidential Committee to advise the 
War Office, but it was not a Depart- 
mental Committee. They had gone 
most carefully into the matter, and their 
Report was one of the most able objects 
of military opinion that could be pre- 
sented to Parliament. 

Tae Kart or MORLEY, in reply, 
said, he could not help thinking that the 
course pursued by the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Bury) was wholly irregular 
and somewhat inconvenient. The noble 
Viscount had sent him Notice that he 
intended to ask a Question, but he was 
not prepared for a speech of a quarter 
of an hour upon a subject of such great 
importance; and he ventured to think 
that the regularity was inconvenient, not 
only tov the noble Lord who had to 
answer, but also to the House at large. 
With regard to the statements that had 
been published as to the Report of Lord 
Airey’s Committee, he would say that it 
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was a fact that on the 15th of March 
last, before the present Government 
came into Office, a summary of the Re- 
port had appeared in The Times, though 
not so full a one as appeared in that 
morning’s paper; but the Government 
knew nothing as to how these statements 
had got abroad. He regretted very 
much that they should have been pub- 
lished before the Government had laid 
the Report upon the Table. He might 
also say that it was not his intention to 
make any general statement on the 
subject of Army administration in laying 
the Report upon the Table, as that 
would be an unusual course, and it would 
further be inconvenient in that it would 
tend to raise a debate upon a question 
of great importance. before their Lord- 
ships had had an opportunity of study- 
ing the document, or the Statement 
which would have been made in the 
other House. He had no desire to post- 
pone any discussion upon the subject ; 
and after the proposals of his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Childers) had been made 
known to Parliament, any noble Lord 
could raise a discussion on one or more 
of the important questions upon which 
Lord Airey’s Committee had reported. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE ACT, 
1873—THE ORDER IN COUNCIL--OF- 
FICES OF THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF THE COMMON PLEAS AND LORD 
CHIEF BARON. 

Lorp DENMAN, in rising to move— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty that the Order in Council, a copy 
of which was laid on the Table of the House on 
6th January 1881, for reducing the number of 
Divisions of Her Majesty’s High Court of Jus- 
tice and for abolishing the titles of Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas and Lord Chief 
Baron and reducing their offices to an equality 
with the offices of the other Judges who are not 
ex officio Judges of Her Majesty’s Court of 
Appeal, may not come into operation ; ” 


said, he was afraid that it was useless 
for him to make the Motion, as he knew 
that what he said was not thought 
worthy of being listened to by their 
Lordships, and was sure not to be re- | 
ported by the Press, although it would be 
reported truly in Hansard ; but if he had 
been ruled to divide the House, hescould 
not have renewed his Motion. It had been 
said that there was no precedent for re- 
newing such a Motion; but there was 
none against it, The best measure for 
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despatch of business was Lord Abinger’s 
for sittings at certain times. At present, 
we had in the Queen’s Bench Division 
one cause, No. 112, and, next to it, 
No. 400, and more marked ‘“‘ Exchequer.” 
It had been said by an old French writer, 
that ‘‘ Une courte injustice vault mieux 
q’une longue justice ;” but, before Her 
Majesty’s reign, a delay of two years 
might have occurred, and a defend- 
ant, for want of bail, might have 
been in prison all that time. The 
noble Lord now Lord Chief Justice 
of England had, on August 10, 1876, 
said that he thought the appointment of 
three additional Lords Justices in Ordi- 
nary a mistake, and much preferred the 
two Lord Chief Justices and the Lord 
Chief Baron sitting in rotation on review 
of causes. That noble Lord had lately 
committed a suitor, for saying that he 
was not fit for his position, that he, the 
suitor, had been swindled, and other 
unfounded slanders, to Newgate. He 
(Lord Denman) only recollected one 
instance of a person being sent to New- 
gate—whom he would not name—for 
striking a witness. If this address were 
postponed, the Order of Council must 
immediately take effect. Since the de- 
bate in ‘‘ another place,” the question of 
salary might be a difficulty ; but to have 
two more Common Law Courts besidesthe 
Queen’s Bench, with distinct heads, he 
thought worthy of every effort for them ; 
but he could not refrain from repeating 
his protest against the abolition of the 
titles of Lord Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas and Lord Chief Baron. 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty that the Order in Council, a 
copy of which was laid on the Table of the 
House on 6th January 1881, for reducing the 
number of Divisions of Her Majesty’s High 
Court of Justice and for abolishing the titles of 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and 
Lord Chief Baron and reducing their offices to 
an equality with the offices of the other Judges 
who are not ex oflicio Judges of Her Majesty’s 
Court of Appeal, may not come into operation. 
—(TLhe Lord Denman.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I shall take the liberty of moving 
the adjournment of the House as the 
best and most proper mode of meeting 
this Motion under the peculiar cireum- 
stances under which it has been made. 
A few days ago the noble Lord moved a 
similar Motion, and then obtained leave 
to withdraw it. I find that there is no 
precedent for the renewal of a Motion 
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once made and answered in your Lord- 
ships’ House, and then, by leave, with- 
drawn at the request of the Mover. 
Some years ago a string of Resolutions 
were proposed by Lord Campbell which 
Lord Lyndhurst thought should not be 
made the subject of a vote, and he took 
the course of moving the adjournment 
of the House. Founding myself upon 
that precedent—though Lord Campbell’s 
Motion was no precedent for that of my 
noble Friend—I shall follow the same 
course. I fully appreciate the excellency 
of the motives which have induced my 
noble Friend to take the interest he does 
in this matter; and if he thinks that he 
is not listened to, or that his views are 
regarded as unworthy of attention, I can 
assure him I always listen to him with 
respect. But on this particular occasion 
it would, I think, have been better if he 
had not attempted to make a new prece- 
dent which would be attended with some 
irregularity, and a great amount of in- 
convenience. I shall, therefore, move as 
an Amendment that the House do now 
adjourn. 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now ad- 
journ to Monday next.’”’— (Zhe Lord 
Chancellor.) 


On question, resolved in the afirma- 
tive. 
House adjourned accordingly at Six 


o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 25th February, 1881. 


MINUTES.j—Pustiic Brus—First Reading— 
Settled Land * [95]; Limitation of Actions * 
[96]. 

Selond Reading—Blind and Deaf-Mute Chil- 
dren [85]. 

Third Reading—Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty (Ireland) [90], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
Lo Om — 
THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE 
PUBLIC OFFICERS IN DONEGAL. 
Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 


The Lord Chancellor 
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to the fact that all the public officers of 
the county Donegal, namely, Resident 
Magistrates, Clerk of the Crown, Clerk 
of the Peace, Sessional Crown Solicitor, 
Secretary to the Grand Jury, County 
Surveyors, High Sheriff, Sub-Sheriff, 
Sheriffs Returning Officer, Coroners, 
two-thirds of the Inspectors of Consta- 
bulary, twenty-two out of twenty-seven 
Petty Session Clerks, the whole of the 
Visiting Committee of the County Prison, 
the Officers of the County Infirmary, 
twenty-four out of the twenty-six Go- 
vernors of the County Lunatic Asylum, 
the Clerks of the Union, and the Poor 
Law Inspectors, are persons differing in 
religion from the great majority of the 
population of the county ; and, whether 
the Government will make provision in 
the County Government Bill promised 
for Ireland this Session for placing all 
county officials under the County Board ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that his attention had not been called to 
the subject except by the Question of the 
hon. Member; and, indeed, he did not 
know it should have been called to it, as 
he did not feel it his business to inquire 
into the religious views of the officials in 
any county in Ireland. With regard to 
the second portion of the hon. Member’s 
Question, he had to say that it was not 
customary to state very important pro- 
visions in any Bill in prospect until the 
Bill itself was introduced. 


IRELAND—CITY OF CORK—MANAGE- 
MENT OF THE BUTTER MARKET. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that the managing 
body of the Cork Butter Market assume 
to themselves the power of summoning 
people before them to answer charges ; 
whether they summon and examine wit- 
nesses in support of those charges ; whe- 
ther they impose and levy heavy fines on 
members of the public dealing in the 
market, under threat of preventing them 
from further dealing therein if such fines 
be not paid ; whether their meetings are 
held with closed doors, with both the 
public and the press excluded ; whether 
such acts constitute the holding of an 
illegal court for the purpose of intimi- 
dating Her Majesty’s subjects ; whether 
the Solicitor General for Ireland was for 
many years Law adviser to this body; 
whether four members of that body are 
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magistrates; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will take means to put a stop to 
such practices ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have sent 
to Ireland for the information necessary 
to enable me to answer the Question, but 
have not yet received it. I suppose 
there has not been time. If the hon. 
Member will put the Question down 
again for Monday, I shall probably be 
able to answer it then. 

Mr. HEALY wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, in obtaining 
the information necessary, he would 
consult, not only the authorities of the 
Cork Butter Market, but make inquiries 
amongst the traders? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member may not be aware that his 
Question is drawn so as, apparently, to 
set out only one side of the facts. I must 
hear the other side before I can give him 
the answer. 


STATE OF IRELAND—CLARE CASTLE, 
COUNTY CLARE: 


Mr. FINIGAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will cause an 
inquiry to be made in respect to the re- 
fusal of the Military authorities at Clare 
Castle, county Clare, to send a fire engine 
and aid to a neighbouring farm, rented 
by a Mr. D. O’Brien, on the recent occa- 
sion of a fire on the premises, by which 
ninety tons of hay were destroyed ; and, 
whether Sergeant Keogh refused to send 
the engine and aid when requested, 
though some fifty men of the 9th Regi- 
ment were in quarters at the time, and 
ready to perform such service ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I will read to the House 
the telegram which I received this morn- 
ing on the subject of his Question, from 
the officer commanding the troops at 
Clare Castle— 

“Fire not reported until nearly burnt out. 


Blowing a gale. Nosupply of water to be got 
at the farm for the engine.” 


THE CONSTABULARY (IRELAND)— 
ARMAGH POLICE STATION. 


Mr. DE LA POER BERESFORD 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to comply 
with the request of the Towns’ Commis- 
sionersand Local Magistrates of Armagh, 
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as expressed in their memorial addressed 
to him on the 11th August 1880, and 
establish a police station at the Shambles, 
Lower English Street, in the city of 
Armagh ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the matter had been very carefully 
considered by the Irish Government last 
autumn, and that they had come to the 
conclusion that they could not make any 
change at present in the position of the 
police station at Armagh. That decision 
had been communicated to the Town 
gaat on the 8th of October 
ast. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If, before the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal, the holding 
of land by the natives of the country 
was illegal; and if, in any negotiations 
tending to give the Boers independence, 
or semi-independence, he will stipulate 
that the rights and liberties of the 
Natives shall be duly protected ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, Article 9 
of the Constitution Ordinance of the 
late South African Republic runs as 
follows :— 

“The people will not allow of any equality 
between coloured and white inhabitants, either 
in Church or State.’’ 


That principle-was certainly carried into 
effect to a great extent in the land legis- 
lation of the Republic. The hon. Mem- 
ber will find an explanation of the state 
of the law, which is somewhat obscure, 
and could hardly be explained in the 
answer to a Question, at pages 2 and 3 
of the Blue Book (C. 2,482). In any 
new arrangements which may be made 
with reference to the Transvaal the hon. 
Member may rest assured that the inte- 
rests of the Natives will most certainly 
not be overlooked. 


THE LAW OF DISTRESS (ENGLAND). 


Mr. BLENNERHASSETT asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether he is aware 
that the following instance of the opera- 
tion of the Law of Distress has recently 
taken place. A landowner in Norfolk 
hired from a proprietor of steam-engines 
and threshing machines some machinery 
for the purpose of threshing his crops. 
Upon the work being completed, the 
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same machinery was immediately hired 
by a tenant of the landlord, and, upon 
being removed to the holding of the 
said tenant, was thereupon seized by the 
landlord for rent due; whether, upon 
consideration of these facts, the follow- 
ing resolution has not been unanimously 
adopted at a general meeting of the 
Agricultural Engineers’ Association :— 


“That a case of a landowner who seized an 
engine and threshing machine hired by his 
tenant, for rent due by such tenant, having 
come before the general meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Engineers’ Association, the members 
present desire to express a decided opinion that 
the time has arrived when landowners should 
be deprived by the Legislature of such an ex- 
ceptional power, and that, in respect of money 
due to them for rent, they should be placed 
upon the same footing as other creditors ;”’ 


and, whether he can hold out any pro- 
spect of such legislation during the pre- 
set Session ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, his atten- 
tion had not been called to the case only 
by the Question of the hon. Member; 
but it was very probable that such a 
case might have occurred. As to the 
prospect of legislation on the subject, he 
was very glad to be able to answer in 
the affirmative, because there was a Bill, 
which had been introduced by the hon. 
Member for Midhurst (Sir Henry Hol- 
land), and which stood for second read- 
ing on Wednesday next, the object of 
which was to exempt live stock and agri- 
cultural machinery, not being the pro- 
perty of the tenant, from distress for rent. 
That Bill, no doubt, would receive the 
earnest consideration of the House. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—ROCKET 
APPARATUS. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether, in view 
of the number of lives annually lost by 
shipwreck round the coasts of the United 
Kingdom from want of proper know- 
ledge of the use of the rocket apparatus, 
he is of opinion that the examination of 
officers of the Mercantile Marine as to 
the use of it is efficient for the pur- 
pose ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, for up- 
wards of 15 years masters and mates of 
the Mercantile Marine have been re- 
quired, when under examination for cer- 
tificates of competency, to prove that 
they are fully acquainted with the use 
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and management of the rocket appara- 
tus, in the event of a vessel being 
stranded. Besides the officers, there 
are upwards of 20,000 seamen belong- 
ing to the Royal Naval Reserve who 
have actually been drilled in the use of 
that apparatus. Training ships are 
also supplied with models, and also with 
worn sets of the gear, so that the boys 
may be taught and practice in the use 
of it. Further than that, an enamel 
placard is prepared and nailed up in 
every ship as she is registered, showing 
how to use the apparatus, and printed 
instructions, with illustrations, are dis- 
tributed freely at the ports. Finally, 
when a line is fired on board, it takes 
with it a wooden label containing direc- 
tions in French and English. The hon. 
Member alludes to the number of lives 
lost annually from want of proper know- 
ledge of the use of the rocket apparatus. 
I may, perhaps, mention that the ave- 
rage number of lives saved in each of 
the last 10 years by this apparatus is 
over 200, and from June, 1880, to the 
present time, 523 lives have been so 
saved—in the gale of October last 264 
lives, and in the gale of January last 
139 lives. 


AFGHANISTAN —GENERAL KAUF- 
MANN AND THE AMEER SHERE 
ALI. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether it is correct, 
as stated by General Kaufmann to Shere 
Ali, in his despatches of the 2nd Janu- 
ary 1879, and the 7th January 1879, 
that the Russian Ambassador had “‘ ob- 
tained a promise from the British Minis- 
ter to the effect that they would not 
injure the independence of Afghanis- 
tan;’’ whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are bound, by any promise made 
by themselves or by their predecessors 
to the Russian Government, not to re- 
main in occupation of Candahar; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table the 
terms of the promise alluded to by 
General Kaufmann ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the statements made by General 
Kaufmann in his letters to the late 
Ameer on the 2nd and 7th of January, 
1879, are a mere repetition of those 
contained in his letter of November 26, 
1878. I have no knowledge of any- 
thing having passed on the subject 
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between the Russian and British Go- 
vernments between the well-known in- 
terchange of views in 1875 and General 
Kaufmann’s letter of the 26th of No- 
vember, 1878. Subsequent to the latter 
date two conversations took placo be- 
tween Lord Salisbury and Count Schou- 
valoff—namely, on the 10th and 12th 
of December, 1878, and the subject of 
those conversations is recorded in a 
despatch of Lord Salisbury’s dated 
December 13, 1878, to Lord Augustus 
Loftus, and which has already been 
laid upon the Table. This record does 
not appear to bear out in any way the 
statements made by General Kaufmann 
to the Ameer. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, therefore, are not to their know- 
ledge bound by any promise on the part 
of their Predecessors in Office not to re- 
main in occupation of Candahar; and 
they certainly are not so bound by any 
promise they have made themselves. 


STATE OF IRELAND—PRISON REGU- 
LATIONS (NENAGH). 


Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that on January 
22 a number of men were returned for 
trial by the Thurles bench of magis- 
trates, on a charge of having ‘“ walked 
in procession round a piece of grazing 
ground ;”’ whether bail was refused ; 
whether these men were removed to 
Nenagh Gaol handcuffed in pairs; 
whether they were kept without food 
from early on Monday morning till the 
following morning, and were then in- 
formed that they would not breakfast 
till they worked for it; whether, on 
their refusal to work, they were kept 
fasting till mid-day; whether they can 
see their friends only through an iron 
gate, and are held during the interview 
by two warders; whether they are al- 
lowed only one hour for exercise during 
the day, and are threatened with the 
black hole if they speak to or even 
smile at each other; whether he will 
order a sworn investigation into this 
case; and, if he find that the facts are 
as above stated, whether he will mark 
his disapproval of these proceedings, 
and give adequate compensation to the 
sufferers? The hon. Member said, that 
he was not responsible for the terms in 
which the first paragraph of this Ques- 
tion appeared on the Paper. After the 
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word “ magistrates’ the words “in a 
bailable offence” should be inserted. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he should prefer to answer the Question 
as it stood on the Paper, the statements 
in the first part of it having been fre- 
quently repeated in the same spirit in 
the course of the debate on the Protec- 
tion Bill. The charge against these men 
was a very serious one of riot and un- 
lawful assembly, and nothing could be 
further from the fact than to describe 
the charge against them as merely that 
of “‘walking in procession round a piece 
of grazing ground;” and bail was re- 
fused, first by the magistrates, and sub- 
sequently by the Queen’s Bench. The 
prisoners had been handcuffed in pairs 
on their way to the gaol at Nenagh. 
The outrage committed had been con- 
sidered a very serious one; and as there 
was a change of trains at the station, 
causing some delay, and as no police 
were there, it was thought necessary 
for the security of the prisoners to have 
them handcuffed. They had been sub- 
jected to no other hardships; on the 
contrary, they had received every pos- 
sible kindness from the constabulary. 
[Laughter.| If it was necessary to ar- 
rest men, it was necessary to take them 
in safety to the place of confinement. 
There was no foundation for the allega- 
tion that the prisoners were kept with- 
out food from early on Monday morning 
till the following morning, and were 
then informed that they would not 
breakfast till they worked for it. They 
were committed to the custody of the 
Governor of Nenagh Gaol at a quarter 
to 1 o’clock on the Monday afternoon. 
They then had provisions with them, 
and their friends immediately made 
arrangements to supply them, and that 
had been done regularly ever since. 
None of the prisoners had come upon 
the dietary of the gaol, and they were 
abundantly supplied with provisions, in- 
cluding wine and porter, by their friends. 
It was untrue that the men had been 
kept fasting in consequence of refusing 
to work, for they had not been asked to 
work ; and it was also untrue that they 
could only see their friends through an 
iron gate. They were allowed to see 
their friends in accordance with the 
Prison Rules as regarded visitors; and 
it was quite untrue that they were held 
by warders during their interview 
with them. They were not permitted to 
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speak to each other; but they had never 
been threatened with the ‘ black hole,”’ 
and they had two hours’ exercise daily. 
Therefore, under the circumstances, it 
was not a case for the Government to 
mark their disapproval of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR: I would like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman on 
whose authority he has made this state- 
ment to the House; and, secondly, whe- 
ther prisoners who are allowed only two 
hours’ exercise every day, and who are 
not permitted to speak to each other, 
are not undergoing practically all the 
horrors of solitary confinement ? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER: I do not think 
that is the general definition of solitary 
confinement. The 2nd of the existing 
Prison Rules with respect to prisoners 
awaiting trial states that— 


In order to prevent such prisoners from being 
contaminated by each other, or endeavouring to 
defeat the ends of justice, they shall be kept 
separate, and shall not be permitted to com- 
municate with each other. 


Under the 2nd sub-section of the 5th 
Rule, reference is made to the exercise 
of prisoners, and provides for their ex- 
ercise apart and with a selected number 
of untried prisoners. These arrange- 
ments rest with the Visiting Committee. 
It was very much on account of these 
two Rules not bringing prisoners of this 
kind within the description of treat- 
ment proposed that I thought we ought 
to take powers to make fresh Rules in 
reference to the Bill which now stands 
for third reading to-night. It does not 
appear to me that the Nenagh Com- 
mittee are transgressing the Rules in 
force for their guidance. With regard 
to my sources of information, I may say 
it came from the Governor of the gaol 
and the resident magistrate. 

Mr. T. P. O;CONNOR: Are not the 
prisoners—[ Cries of ‘‘Order!”’ |—are not 
the prisoners kept for 22 hours out of 
the 24 hours in the cells alone, and is not 
that solitary confinement ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: If the hon. 
Member wishes to ask further Questions 
upon the subject he must give Notice. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—THE PAY- 
MASTER GENERAL IN CHANCERY. 
Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 

Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 

ment, Whether it is the fact that com- 


Mr. W. EF. Forster 
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plaints have recently been made that 
applications to the office of the Paymaster 
General in Chancery have in some cases 
remained unattended to for three, four, 
and even six months; and, whether such 
delay is owing to the insufficient number 
of clerks employed in that office; and, 
if so, whether he will consider what 
steps can be taken to remedy the incon- 
venience thereby occasioned ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, it was 
quite true that great delay had lately 
arisen in dealing with applications to 
this office. That delay was owing to 
the insufficiency of clerks; but arrange- 
ments had now been made to increase 
their number. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—MILITIA 
FORCES. 


Mr. ROSS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is correct 
that adjutants of Militia regiments at- 
tached to brigade depots have been de- 
prived of their lodging allowance; and, 
in place thereof, been given an ordinary 
quarter (viz. one room) in barracks; 
if so, whether Government will con- 
sider the advisability of restoring the 
lodging allowance, or appropriating a 
special quarter, as in the case of Militia 
quartermasters ; and, whether, if neither 
of these courses be adopted, the Govern- 
ment will consider the propriety of in- 
creasing the pay of adjutants of Militia, 
as in the case of acting adjutants of 
Lrigade depots ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, assuming that 
the Question of the hon. Member refers 
only to adjutants appointed permanently 
before 1872, I can only say that, now 
that quarters have been built for all 
Militia adjutants, it is somewhat ano- 
malous to leave these particular quar- 
ters vacant and to continue the allow- 
ance. But the question’ is under con- 
sideration, and I have no wish to do 
anything harsh. 


ARMY—THE 20Tx HUSSARS. 


Mr. LEAHY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the report is true which appeared in 
the ‘“ Freeman’s Journal” of the 19th - 
instant, that the 20th Hussars, when 
passing through Athy, where they were 
billeted on the night of the 18th instant, 
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committed a number of outrages on the 
unoffending inhabitants; knocked down 
a child, and pitched a man into the 
street, and marched through the streets 
uttering a peculiar kind of yell, and 
wanted to get their guns to clear the 
streets; and, if so, whether he would 
order steps to be taken to bring the 
offenders to justice ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
read the report of this occurrence in The 
Freeman’s Journal, and I hope the hon, 
Gentleman, if he has not already done 
so, will read the letter which appeared 
subsequently in the same paper from 
the acting adjutant of the regiment in 
question, who gives an entirely different 
version of the occurrence. I have written 
to the Inspector General of Constabulary 
to obtain information on the subject; 
and the fact that no reply has yet been 
received by him, I think, proves that the 
affair must have been exaggerated by a 
local correspondent. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT). 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether any, 
and, if so, what decision has been arrived 
at as to the petition of the clerks of the 
staff of the Central Telegraph Office ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, on several oc- 
casions during the present Session I 
have been asked a Question similar to 
the one which is now addressed to me 
by my hon. Friend. I can only repeat 
that the position of the telegraphists at 
the present time engages my most care- 
ful consideration, and that there has 
been no unnecessary delay on the sub- 
ject. I am very anxious to fairly and 
completely investigate the matter; and 
it may, perhaps, be well to say that 
before arriving at a decision I shall ask 
some of the telegraphists (both Pro- 
vincial and Metropolitan) to come and 
see me, and speak to me unreservedly as 
to their grievances on the subject. 


BURMAH—REINSTATEMENT OF THE 
POLITICAL AGENT AT MANDELAY. 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Se- 

cretary of State for India, Whether the 

Government see any prospect of rein- 
stating the political ayent formerly sta- 
tioned at Mandelay ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, from the most recent in- 
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formation received from India, there was 
no prospect of the officer in question 
being reinstated. 


ARMY—THE FIRST-CLASS ARMY 
RESERVE. 


Mr. W. HOLMS asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If he will inform the 
House what course he proposes to take 
with regard to men of sections A and C 
of the First Class Army Reserve who 
rejoined the Colours in 1878, and had, 
on the 31st July, 1878, a minimum ser- 
vice of fourteen years’ service towards 
pension, there being at present no Law 
under which pensions can be granted in 
such cases ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, my hon. 
Friend can hardly be aware that I have 
already, several times, answered this 
Question both this Session and last 
year. My reply was that a Bill will be 
introduced on the subject. 


TURKEY AND GREECE—THREATENED 
HOSTILITIES. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that a Royal Decree 
has been published at Athens calling 
the Reserves into active service; whe- 
ther, considering that Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Athens has stated that he 
knows it was the intention of the 
late and present Government to call 
out Reserves ‘ only at the last moment 
before active military operations’ were 
commenced, he will inform the House if 
Her Majesty’s Government, or any of 
the other Powers, have made representa- 
tions to the Greek Government upon 
this step; and, whether, as “ the last 
moment before military operations” ap- 
pears now to have arrived, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to issue a 
Proclamation of Neutrality ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Greek Government have not called the 


whole of the Reserves into active ser- 


vice, but only certain classes. It had 
been the intention of the Greek Govern- 
ment to call out the Reserves generally; 
but, on the Representatives of the 
Powers expressing disapproval of that 
proposed step, the more limited action 
was taken, and accompanied by the ex- 
planation that the measure was not to 
be considered as a menace. Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government have advised the 
Greek Government not to take any step 
that might have the appearance of an 
attempt to force the hands of the Powers 
now engaged in negotiations at Con- 
stantinople. The Powers have also 
agreed to invite both the Turkish and 
Greek Governments to abstain from acts 
of hostility during the negotiations. I 
believe that Proclamations of Neutrality 
are only issued when a state of war 
exists. 

Mr. BOURKE: Is the step taken by 
the Powers a collective step ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Each 
Power has made separate representa- 
tions. 

Mr. BOURKE: Identical ? 

[Sir Cuartes W. Dirxz did not reply. | 


STATE OF IRELAND—EVICTIONS, CO. 
LONGFORD. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to a very serious statement that 
evictions on a large scale were likely to 
occur on a property in the county of 
Longford; and if he will consider the 
advisability of providing some means 
for mitigating the harshness of the ex- 
isting Law pending the satisfactory set- 
tlement of the land question promised 
by the Government, which cannot be 
carried out for a considerable interval ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I suppose 
the hon. Member’s Question refers to 
certain rumoured evictions said to be 
about taking place on Lord Annaly’s 
property. Now, I have a good many 
Questions to answer about facts, and I 
cannot give information as to rumours 
and intentions ; but my own impression 
is that there is great exaggeration in 
the statement which was made. The 
facts in regard to the county of Long- 
ford aro as follows:—In the January 
Session the number of ejectment orders 
issued in the county of Longford for 
non-payment of rent was three ; and the 
cases of ejectment for over-holding on 
title were only two in number. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTO WAR 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 

Mr. CARINGTON asked the Under 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

Whether any, and, if so, what steps 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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have been taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to insure fair and reasonable 
terms of peace being offered to the 
Basutos ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I think, Sir, 
the best answer I can make to the hon. 
Member’s Question will be to put the 
House in possession of our latest news 
from the Cape. This is contained in 
two telegrams from Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, to which my noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies has sent 
a reply, which I will also read. The 
House will see, from the first telegram 
of Sir HerculesRobinson, that his attempt 
to put an end to the war by inducing the 
Basutos to put themselves in his hands 
has thus far not been successful. On 
the 23rd of February, Sir Hercules Ro- 
binson telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State as follows :— 


“Cape Town, Feb. 23.—Reply from Lero- 
thodi and other Chiefs in rebellion unsatisfac- 
tory; professes gratitude and desire for peace, 
but practically rejects my offer of friendly in. 
tervention by declining to submit to the autho- 
rity of the law until they are first informed of 
the nature of the terms and treatment which 
will be extended to them. 

‘*T have telegraphed to Chiefs my disappoint- 
ment at their reply, and stated that I would 
send it on to Ministers, who would communicate 
with the Chief Magistrate on the subject of it. 
I added, I would still use my influence in favour 
of leniency ; but I thought their position would 
have been stronger and their claim to merciful 
consideration greater if, instead of secking to 
bargain beforehand, they had at once desisted 
from armed rebellion against the Crown, and 
placed themselves unreservedly in my hands.” 


The message ends— 


‘‘T will telegraph to you presently course de- 
cided on by Ministers.” 


Later, on the same day, Sir Hercules 
Robinson telegraphed as follows :— 


‘‘ Ministers have telegraphed to Chief Magis- 
trate, Basutoland, the following eight conditions 
which they are prepared to advise in the event 
of rebels at once submitting to the authority of 
the law :— 

“(1.) Submission to the authority of the law 
means submission to the Colonial law and Go- 
vernment. 

**(2.) Arms to be surrendered immediately. 

“(3.) An amnesty will be granted to all who 
have taken part in the rebellion except Masupha, 
Lerothodi, and Joel Molappo, who will have to 
stand their trial, but whose lives will be spared. 

“(4.) Basutos will have to pay such fine as 
Parliament may determine. 

“(6.) No portion of Basutoland proper will 
be taken, except such small allotments as may 
be required for any magisterial station that 
Parliament may consider it expedient to estab- 
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“(6.) Quthing district, commonly known as 
Morosi’s country, will be dealt with as Parlia- 
ment shall determine. 

“(7.) These terms to be accepted or rejected 
within 24 hours of their being handed to Lero- 
thodi; they will not be open to discussion with 
the Government, and, if not accepted absolutely 
within time mentioned, hostilities will recom- 
mence at close of armistice. 

‘*(8.) If these terms not accepted and hostili- 
ties recommence, Government will not be bound 
by present offer. 


In a telegram dated the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, sent to Sir Hercules Robinson, 
the Secretary of State, in reply to these 
communications, says :— 

“Her Majesty’s Government have learned 
with much regret, from your telegrams of the 
23rd, that your attempt to interfere in order to 
bring about a settlement of the Basuto War had 
come to an end, and that your Ministers have 
made a peremptory and severe demand upon 
Lerothodi, consisting of eight conditions, the 
non-acceptance of which absolutely within 24 
hours will be followed by the renewal of hostili- 


ties.’’ 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
should like to ask his right hon. Friend, 
Whether, when the Basutos were in- 
vited to place themselves in the hands 
of Sir Hercules Robinson, it was as 
the direct Representative of the British 
Crown, or as an authority subject to the 
will of Mr. Sprigg and his Colleagues in 
the Cape Ministry ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The best an- 
swer which I can make to that is to 
refer my hon. Friend to the Instructions 
to Sir Hercules Robinson, which have 
long been in the hands of hon. Members. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Is the House to 
understand that the Government, having 
condemned the terms which have been 
offered to the Basutos by Sir Hercules 
Robinson, have not accompanied the 
condemnation by any suggestion for 
their modification ? 

[No reply was given to the Question. | 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF AT BOMBAY. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether it is 
true that the office of Commander-in- 
Chief at Bombay has just been filled 
up; aud, if so, whether it is to be 
understood that the recommendation of 
the Simla Army Commission as to the 
abolition of the offices of Commander- 
in-Chief at Madras and Bombay has 
been rejected by the Government? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that he had recently 
heard of the nomination of an officer 
to succeed to the appointment of Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Bombay. The officer 
named was General Arthur Hardinge, 
who would be appointed on the under- 
standing that the appointment would be 
made subject to any arrangement that 
might be effected as to his tenure of 
office. The recommendations of the 
Army Commission were at present 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India, and he expected shortly 
to receive from them some recommenda- 
tions founded on the Report. 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
put a Question to me yesterday in refer- 
ence to a Resolution passed in this House 
at the Sitting of the 25th and 26th of 
January, which gave precedence to the 
Bill for the Protection of Person and 
Property in Ireland and the Peace 
Preservation Bill over all other Notices 
of Motion and Orders of the Day; and 
he inquired whether the Government, 
having announced their intention of 
asking the House to go into Committee 
of Supply on Monday, it was intended 
to make a Motion in reference to that 
Resolution in order to set it aside. I 
trust that it will be possible for my 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury to be in his place on Monday, 
and to make the Statement he has pro- 
mised in reference to Public Business 
generally; but I am sorry to say that 
it is not certain that that will be the 
case, and, if so, I will endeavour, to the 
best of my ability, to state on that occa- 
sion the intentions of the Government in 
regard to Business. With reference, 
however, to the particular Question put 
by the right hon. Gentleman, I am pre- 
pared to state now that my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
will propose to-night to postpone the 
introduction of the Peace Preservation 
Bill until Tuesday. Under these cireum- 
stances, the Resolution of the 25th of 
January will not technically have any 
operation on Monday, because a Notice 
of Motion which is not upon the Paper 
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cannot have precedence of other Notices 
or Orders. But we quite admit that if 
the Government should resolve to post- 
pone the introduction of the Peace 
Preservation Bill for any considerable 
time, it would only be respectful to the 
House that it should be consulted before 
the Resolution of January 25 should 
be allowed to become practically in- 
operative. I do not wish, and I think 
the House will not desire, that I should 
anticipate the statement which I trust 
my right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Treasury may be able to make on 
Monday with regard to the intentions of 
the Government as to the Peace Preser- 
vation Bill, the Land Bill, and the Busi- 
ness of the Government generally. I 
am, however, prepared to say, in reply 
to the Question put to me by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, that in such a 
contingency as that to which I have 
adverted—namely, the postponement for 
any considerable time of the introduction 
of the Peace Preservation Bill, my right 
hon. Friend will make a Motion at a 
convenient time to enable the House to 
discuss the Resolution of January 25 
and 26. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish, Sir, with your permission, to put 
a Question to you upon a point of Order, 
arising out of the answer just given by 
the noble Lord. As I understand it, the 
House, having given precedence to the 
introduction of this measure for the 
Preservation of Peace in Ireland, has 
given up both Government nights and 
private Members’ nights for precedence 
to that particular measure. I wish to 
know whether, if the Government waive 
that precedence on Monday night, they 
will have the power to resume the 
precedence for this measure on sub- 
sequent private Members’ nights over 
the Business of private Members, or 
whether private Members, who gave up 
their privileges on January 25 in order 
to facilitate the progress of a Bill which 
was represented to be of great urgency, 
will find their rights revived, when the 
Government consider that the Business is 
not of sufficient urgency to require that 
they should have precedence over all 
other Business? In other words, what 
I ask is—Whether the Government will 
be able to play fast and loose with this 
Resolution by taking advantage of it on 
private Members’ nights and disregard- 
ing it on Government nights? 


Lhe Marquess of Hartington 
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Mer. ONSLOW: I also desire to ask 
you, Sir, whether, when tho right hon. 
Gentleman brings on his Motion, at what 
the noble Lord calls a reasonable hour, 
it will not be left in your hands to decide 
what shall be a reasonable hour ; and 
whether it will not also be in your 
power to close the debate, in order to 
give Her Majesty’s Government an 
opportunity of making the Motion ; and 
whether, if Notice is given of the Motion, 
it can come on after half-past 12 as an 
unopposed Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: What Motion ? 

Mr. ONSLOW : The Motion that the 
introduction of the Peace Preservation 
Bill be postponed until Tuesday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I may remind the 
House that the Resolution in reference 
to the two Bills in question is in these 
terms— 

‘“ That the introduction and the several stages 
of the Protection of Person and Property (Ire- 
land) Bill and the Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
Bill have precedence of all Orders of the Day 
and Notices of Motion, from day to day, until 
the House shall otherwise order.” 


I apprehend that the qualification in 
those words of the Resolution—“ until 
the House shall otherwise order ’— 
clearly leaves it with the House, if it 
thinks proper, to postpone the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant to a 
future day. But it is my duty, until the 
House has thought proper to set aside 
altogether, or to discharge, the Order of 
the 25th of January, to place that Motion 
at the head of the list for consideration 
each day until that Motion is disposed 
of. In regard to the Question of the 
hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) 
I have to say that, assuming urgency to 
be declared, no doubt the debate of any 
Motion before the House—supposing 
urgency to apply to it—would be con- 
sidered under the Rule of Urgency; but 
I apprehend that a Motion of the cha- 
racter now indicated would not come 
under the Rule of Urgency. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, in reference to 
the ruling of the Speaker, that he should 
like to know, if the Government pro- 
posed to postpone the consideration of 
the Arms Bill, whether a discussion on 
the point could be raised? The House 
had placed its entire time at their dis- 
posal for a specific purpose, and that 
purpose was to be gone forward with 
from day to day. If the Government 
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abandoned the purpose, and on further 
consideration found that the measures 
declared urgent were not urgent, he 
wanted to know when they proposed, to 
alter their plans, whether the House 
would be allowed an opportunity of re- 
viewing the whole subject, as well as of 
passing judgment on the course the Mi- 
nistry intended to follow ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I apprehend that 
it could be postponed until a future day, 
because the terms of the Resolution are 
“ until the House shall otherwise order.”’ 
I infer from that that the House has 
power to postpone it if it thinks proper ; 
but it is my duty, so long as it stands 
upon the Paper, to give it precedence 
over every other Business of the House. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to ask a Question upon a point 
of Order in regard to which I find that 
some misapprehension exists on the part 
of some hon. Members. I want to know 
whether, in the event of the third read- 
ing of the Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty (Ireland) Bill, it is your intention 
to declare that the state of Public Busi- 
ness is no longer urgent ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Assuming that the 
Bill is read a third time to-night, I 
should consider it my duty on Monday 
next, at the meeting of the House, to 
declare the state of Public Business to 
be no longer urgent. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : In the event of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant not proceed- 
ing with the Arms Bill, can any other 
Business be taken, if objection is raised, 
until the Order giving precedence to the 
Arms Bill is discharged ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the House thinks 
proper to postpone the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman to a future day, 
it will, of course, be open to the House 
to agree to the proposition ; and, in the 
meantime, the House will proceed with 
the Business appointed for the day, and 
if the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary is not set down 
for that day, it cannot be proceeded 
with. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Then, Sir, I beg to 
give Notice that, in the event of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary moving to postpone that Motion, I 
shall oppose it. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: I wish to 
ask you, Sir, whether, when you call on 
hon. Members who challenge your de- 
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cision to stand up in their places, the 
fact should not be notified in the usual 
way by ringing the bell, so as to afford 
hon. Members a few minutes’ time to 
enter the House and take their places. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The object of that 
Rule was that the House should be 
saved the trouble of a division in the 
event of only a small minority support- 
ing a particular view. If the bell were 
rung and Members were summoned to 
their places that object would be de- 
feated. 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I am not quite sure whether I made my- 
self quite clear in a statement which I 
made upon this matter yesterday. I 
said then that it was very necessary that 
some progress should shortly be made 
in Supply, and that it was specially 
necessary that my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Childers) 
should, as early as possible, make the 
important Statement he has to make on 
the Army Estimates. In endeavouring 
to explain to-day that, supposing the Go- 
vernment possess, as I believe it does 
possess, the power of temporarily sus- 
pending the operation of the Resolution of 
January 25, by postponing the Motion 
of my right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary, for the introduction of the Arms 
Bill until Tuesday, I intended to assure 
the House that the Government had no 
intention of abusing that technical liberty 
by postponing the Motion for any con- 
siderable time. But if, on Monday, the 
Government decide to postpone the in- 
troduction of the Bill for any con- 
siderable time, they will consider them- 
selves bound, in due respect to the House, 
to give the House an opportunity, as soon 
as possible, and at a convenient hour, of 
re-considering the Resolution which was 
arrived at on the 25th of January. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH: We under- 
stand that; but what I think the House 
does not understand is whether the noble 
Lord claims as a right to postpone the 
Motion for the introduction of the Arms 
Bill from to-night till Tuesday, or whe- 
ther he will take the sense of the House 
on the subject ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I presume that the matter will be settled 
in the same way as similar questions 
are always settled. When the Notice 
of my right hon. Friend is reached, my 
right hon. Friend will name a day, to 
which it will be postponed, as is always 
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done in similar cases, and it would then 
be for the House to say whether it 
assents to that day or not. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to me 
that it is important to clear up a point 
which has been raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 
The hon. Member gave Notice that 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
proposes to postpone his Motion until 
a future day 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Until Tuesday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That he would ob- 
ject to that Motion. Now, I apprehend 
that an objection of that kind cannot be 
made, because the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant stands in the same 
category as all ordinary Motions, and 
can be postponed from time to time 
without any Amendment in regard to 
the postponement. The only difference 
between this and all other Motions is 
that by a Resolution of this House pre- 
cedence is given to it. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
The point upon which the House ap- 
pears to be anxious is that some assur- 
ance should be given by the noble Lord 
as to the mode in which the Govern- 
ment mean to exercise the remarkable 
privilege given to them by the Reso- 
lution of the 25th of January. According 
to the ordinary practice, if the Chief 
Secretary gives Notice to introduce the 
Arms Bill on Tuesday next, which it 
seems he has a perfect right to do, it 
would stand below the other Notices on 
the Paper, the Notices, for instance, 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow, and 
other hon. Members who have Notices. 
But as things are now, the Notice of the 
Government would not stand below, but 
above, those of private Members, and 
would take precedence over those of pri- 
vate Members on that night by virtue 
of the arrangement made on the 25th of 
January, when the House made a con- 
cession to the Government on the under- 
standing that the matter was so im- 
portant that all other questions should 
give way. If the House deliberately 
makes a different arrangement for aditf- 
ferent purpose, cadit questio; but if the 
Government claim the right to be able to 
get precedence whenever they choose, 
and dispense with it whenever they choose, 
and only exercise it by taking away the 
nights set apart for private Members, 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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and not using their privilege on Govern- 
ment nights, then the House will have 
a right to complain that the spirit of the 
Resolution of the 25th of January has 
been broken. I do not for a moment 
mean to imply that the Government have 
any such intention. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY : I wish to 
ask the noble Marquess distinctly if the 
sense of the House is to be asked to- 
night to the postponement of the Mo- 
tion of the Chief Secretary for the in- 
troduction of the Arms Bill, or do the 
Government claim to postpone it them- 
selves by right ? Ifthe House is not to be 
asked to assent to the postponement of 
the Motion from to-night until Tuesday, 
how does he reconcile that with the as- 
surance given to the House to-night 
that it would be consulted when any de- 
parture from the Rule of Urgency was to 
be made ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I understand that the assent of the 
House is not necessary to the postpone- 
ment of the Notice of my right hon. 
Friend. I understand you to have ruled, 
Sir, that it is within the power of my 
right hon. Friend, whenever that Notice 
is called, to postpone it. My right hon. 
Friend proposes to postpone the Motion 
which stands in his name to-night until 
Tuesday. I have already stated the 
reason why he desires to. take that 
course—namely, because the Govern- 
ment are anxious to go into Committee 
of Supply on Monday. But I think it 
quite necessary to say that the Govern- 
ment claim no such right as that indi- 
cated by the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir Stafford Northcote) to take 
possession of private Members’ nights 
for the purpose of prosecuting their own 
measures, and without consulting the 
House, unless they are also prepared to 
sacrifice their own time. I have asked 
the House to agree to the arrangement 
I have suggested, in order to enable my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War to make a statement upon the 
Army Estimates. Ifthe Arms Bill were 
postponed beyond Tuesday, the Govern- 
ment would consider it their duty to 
consult the House. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY: May I 
be allowed, after what has fallen from 
the noble Marquess, and with all respect 
to you, Mr. Speaker, to put a Question, 
as to the proper interpretation of your 
ruling. Am I to understand that the 
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assent of the House is not to be asked 
for the postponement of the Motion? 
In the event of that being the case, will 
it be possible for you, Sir, to put that 
Motion otherwise than as the first Order 
of the Day, in pursuance of the Resolu- 
tion of the 25th of January, which you 
read just now, and which gives prece- 
dence to it over all other Business ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant can postpone his Mo- 
tion, as all other Motions are postponed, 
without taking the sense of the House 
upon the matter. I have to say, further, 
that upon whatever day that Motion is 
appointed it will stand as the first Busi- 
ness upon the Paper. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I still wish, Sir, | j 


with great respect and for my own 
guidance, to ask your opinion on this 
point of Order. The House having 
ordered the Arms Bill to have prece- 
dence over every other Business, it is 
my intention, as long as that Order re- 
mains in force, to object to any other 
Business being taken before it. I wish 
to ask your opinion, if it is proposed to 
take any other Business before the 
Arms Bill, and if I or any other Mem- 
ber rise in my place to object to its being 
taken, on the ground that it would be 
contrary to the Order of the 25th of 
January, it would be regular to proceed 
with that other Business ? 

Mx. SPEAKER: It would not be in 
Order. I assume that the House has 
appointed Supply as the first Order of 
the Day for Monday next, and, of 
course, the House can deal with that 
Order of the Day when it is called on. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
When the Government propose to fix 
Supply for Monday, will it be competent 
to take the sense of the House upon 
that proposition, and to raise a dis- 
cussion? JI wish, Sir, to have your 
opinion upon that point. 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the Motion 
for Supply is put, of course that Motion, 
as the House knows perfectly well, will 
be open to Amendment. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST: If Sup- 
ply is taken before the Arms Bill, when 
the Arms Bill comes on will urgency 
be still in force? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If I understand the 
Question of the hon. Member for Ware- 
ham (Mr. Guest) correctly, it is this—he 
wishes to know whether Supply can 
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come on, notwithstanding the Resolution 
of the 25th of January. I apprehend 
that Supply can come on, notwith- 
standing that Resolution. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : The House, on 
the 25th of January, ordered— 

‘‘That the introduction and the several 
stages of the Protection of Person and Property 
(Ireland) Bill and the Peace Preservation (Ire- 
land) Bill have precedence of all Orders of the 
Day and Notices of Motion from day to day, 
until the House shall otherwise order.” 


Do I understand you, Sir, to say that it 
is in the power of the Government, if 
they think fit, to disregard that Order, 
so faras Supply on Mondayis concerned? 
I think it is most desirable that we 
should have a clear ruling on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not under- 
stand that it would disregard the Order, 
for the Resolution says “‘ until the House 
shall otherwise order.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: With great 
respect, I wisn to remark that you have 
already ruled, Sir, that it is not open to 
the House to object to the postponement 
of the Notice of Motion when made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant. The 
House, therefore, will not be consulted, 
and will make no Order on the postpone- 
ment of the introduction of the measure. 
The House has ordered that the Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) Bill shall be in- 
troduced and proceeded with. The 
House has further ordered that the in- 
troduction of the Bill shall have prece- 
dence over all Orders of the Day, and 
Notices of Motion; and I understand you, 
Sir, to say now, that it is in the power 
of the right hon. Gentleman to disregard 
that Order of the House, and to allow 24 
hours and a Sitting of the House to 
elapse before he takes advantage of the 
opportunity that is open to him if he 
thinks fit to use it, and that it is in the 
power of the Government to appoint 
other Business for that Sitting. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA: Before you 
settle that Question, Sir, I wish to put 
another to you in this form. Does not 
the mere setting down of Supply and 
giving it precedence over a measure pre- 
viously declared urgent altogether do 
away with the existence of urgency? 
And must not Notice be given, and the 
Motion carried by a majority of three 
to one, in the prescribed form, before 
urgency can be set up again? 
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Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT : I wish 
to put this Question, Sir, to you. The 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
seems to me to have mixed up two things 
altogether different—namely, the ques- 
tion of urgency and the question of this 
Rule. They are two totally distinct 
matters ; and I wish to ask whether, in 
point of fact, the matter has not been 
determined already by the circumstance 
that the debate upon Judicial Appoint- 
ments was interposed between what is 
generally called the Habeas Corpus Act 
Suspension Bill and what is usually 
termed the Arms Bill? [An hon. Mem- 
BER: No, no.] I am not asking the 
hon Member, but I am asking Mr. 
Speaker. I was asking you, Sir, whether 
or not the House has not interposed be- 
tween these two Bills already, without 
any special Order, a debate upon an 
entirely different matter—namely Ju- 
dicial Appointments. If that be so, does 
it not answer the Question put to you, 
Sir, by hon. Members, whether that 
Order did not lay down that whenever 
the Habeas Corpus Act Suspension Bill 
came to an end the Arms Bill must 
necessarily follow, or else the Order as to 
urgency would terminate ? Does not the 
fact that the House has already inter- 
posed a debate upon a different subject 
between these two Bills, without objec- 
tion being raised, abrogate the Rule ? 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I must 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
what was done in regard to the discus- 
sion upon Judicial Appointments was 
done by the leave of the House, by a 
special arrangement between the Prime 
Minister and myself, to allow Progress to 
be reported upon the Protection of Per- 
son and Property (Ireland) Bill, for the 
express purpose of considering the ques- 


tion of Judicial Appointments. Progress’ 


was reported in Committee upon the 
Protection of Person and Property Bill 
for the express purpose of taking the 
other debate. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: There is 
one Question, Sir, upon which I wish to 
have your ruling, in order to remove some 
of the misapprehension which appears to 
prevail in the House. The point upon 
which I ask for your ruling is, whether 
the Resolution of the 25th of January 
does not comprehend two things—one, 
the Resolution of the House giving 
priority to two certain specific questions, 
and the other the going on with such 
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certain Business de die in diem ; and whe- 
ther the two do not correspond with each 
other, or are intended to correspond with 
each other, so that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant cannot put off the Arms Bill, 
as one of those specific questions, until 
Tuesday, and thereby break the action 
of the House from day to day, without 
the antecedent permission of the House 
to do so? I wish to know whether by 
putting it off until Tuesday the Govern- 
ment are not thereby breaking the Reso- 
lution to proceed with those questions 
de die in diem, and setting aside the 
antecedent necessity of having a Reso- 
lution of the House for such relaxa- 
tion ? 

Mr. GIBSON: I wish, by one short 
Question, to test the validity of the con- 
tention. Ifthe Minister can by his dpse 
dixit postpone the Arms Bill until Tues- 
day, could he postpone it until the Ist of 
May, and would the Order for its prio- 
rity be suspended during the interval, 
and then revive in all its vigour? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, I 
have to say that I apprehend it is open 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant to 
postpone his Motion until Tuesday, or 
any other day he may think fit. I have 
also to say that I apprehend this discus- 
sion would not have arisen if the right 
hon. Gentleman had postponed his 
Motion till Monday next. What would 
have happened in that case would have 
been this—that Motion, by my direction, 
would be placed at the head of the 
Orders of the Day, and would be the 
first called on. But the House cannot 
compel any hon. Member to proceed 
with a Motion, and it would have been 
open to the right hon. Gentleman to 
postpone it until a future day. This dis- 
cussion has arisen in consequence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
proposing to postpone his Motion till 
Tuesday next. If he had postponed it 
until Monday next, there would have 
been no difficulty in the matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: May I 
ask the noble Lord, Whether the Govern- 
ment propose to take any Votes in Sup- 
ply on Monday night, or whether the 
House is only to go into Committee, to 
enable the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War to make his 
Statement ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS: I think I ought to 
answer that Question. What I propose 
to do on Monday, if I am able to make 
my Statement in Committee, is not to 
take any money Vote whatever, but to 
give the House ample time to consider 
the very important Statement which it 
will be my duty to make. I shall, how- 
ever, ask the House to allow me to take 
the Vote for men, because I have reason 
to believe there will be no material dis- 
cussion upon it; and it is most import- 
ant that the Mutiny Bill should be in- 
troduced in a few days. But as far as 
regards the Votes for money, and the 
question of organization, I should not 
think of taking any Vote on Monday 
next. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: When 
the Chief Secretary moves the postpone- 
ment of his Motion, will it be in the 
power of any hon. Member to discuss 
the question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the Motion is not 
made it cannot be discussed. 

Mr. WARTON: May I point out 
that the question whether the Govern- 
ment can or cannot in any way alter or 
evade the Rule of the 25th of January 
depends on one single word in the Reso- 
lution, and upon a syllable in that word? 
The word is not ‘‘ unless”? the House 
shall otherwise Order, but ‘‘ until” the 
House shall otherwise Order. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I understand you, 
Sir, to have said that the right hon. 
Gentleman may place his Motion on the 
Paper for Monday. I want to ask, 
Whether, if the Motion appeared on the 
Paper for Monday, and had been placed 
there, in accordance with the Order of 
the House, as the first Business to be 
taken, the right hon. Gentleman could 
have postponed it without the sanction 
of the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House cannot 
compel an hon. Member to proceed with 
a Motion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I beg 
to give Notice that when the Vote for 
men is proposed I will move a reduction 
of 5,000 in the number of men. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I wish to give 
Notice that on the Motion for going into 
Committee of Supply I will call atten- 
tion to the refusal, by Irish magistrates, 
to grant bail for bailable offences, and 
will move a Resolution. 

Mr. ANDERSON: May I ask, Mr. 
Speaker, if, in the event of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government adopting your sug- 
gestion, and placing the Notice upon the 
Paper for Monday, thus giving it pre- 
cedence of all the Orders of the Day, 
it would not become a dropped Mo- 
tion, which could not be restored to the 
Paper, except with the consent of the 
House, in the event of the Government 
not proceeding with it on Monday? 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: I wish to ask, 
Sir, Whether, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary fixes his Mo- 
tion for Monday, it will have precedence 
of all other Business ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant thought proper to place 
his Motion for Monday next it would 
take precedence of all other Business; 
but, as I have already stated, the House 
cannot compel an hon. Member to pro- 
ceed with a Motion. A Motion is not 
in the same category as an Order of the 
Day. In regard to an Order of the 
Day any hon. Member can move it; but 
in the case of a Motion the House cannot 
compel the hon. Member who gives No- 
tice of it to proceed with it, but he can 
postpone it if he chooses. 


LOCAL TAXATION (SCOTLAND). 


GeneraL Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether ar- 
rangements can now be made for ob- 
taining the Annual Report of the Local 
Taxation of Scotland in a form corre- 
sponding to the Returns of Ireland, 
England, and Wales ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): The Returns referred to by 
my hon. Friend are made under the 
authority of statutes, and a Bill has 
been presented in the other House of 
Parliament to authorize the collection 
of corresponding Returns from Scoich 
local authorities. 
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PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL.—[Bri1 90.] 
(Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt.) 


THIRD READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. } 
[SECOND NIGHT. | 


Order reali, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
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Protection of Person and 


tion [24th February], ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read the third time.””—(I/r. William 
Edward Forster.) 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘ upon 
this day six months.” — (Mr. Justin 
M' Carthy.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. MOLLOY said, he must, in ac- 
cordance with what he felt to be the 
bounden duty of every hon. Member 
representing an Irish constituency, pro- 
test to the last, in their name and his 
own, against the passing of the measure. 
It seemed to him useless to do more 
than give expression to that protest in a 
few words; but he thought it incumbent 
on him to point out to the House the 
grounds upon which he opposed it. If 
he had believed for one moment that the 
measure was necessary, or that any good 
could result from it, he should have con- 
sidered it his duty, not exactly to have 
supported it, but to have remained 
silent with regard to it; but, in view of 
what had taken place in that House, he 
had come to the conclusion that the 
whole of the Bill was based upon panic 
and exaggeration; and that panic seemed 
to have been begun by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land himself, because, on the 27th De- 
cember, what was being done in Dublin 
was according to his orders. He (Mr. 
Molloy) took a walk from his hotel to 
the Castle, and he then found the gates 
closed, and the guards doubled, and to 
all intents and purposes Dublin was in 
a state of siege. There were no less 
than 6,000 troops within the walls, and 
all the guns were loaded. The Press of 
England, too, had represented every 
trivial occurrence as one of alarming 
character; but if the House knew the 
sources whence that information came 
it would be of a different opinion with 
regard to the state of Ireland. As an 
instance of the system of exaggeration 
practised, he would mention that some 
time since he called to see a friend of 
his in London (a gallant colonel in the 
Army), and not finding him at home he 
left a quasi-threatening note for him, 
admonishing him not to be out again 
when he returned. By some means the 
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note got out of the possession of his 
friend, and the next he (Mr. Molloy) saw 
of it was its appearance in the Paris 
papers. Zhe Figaro of that city actually 
held up that as a genuine example of 
the threatening letters by which. land- 
lords were intimidated in Ireland. This 
incident should convince hon. Members 
that every threatening letter was not 
necessarily the forerunner of outrages. 
Many of these letters, of which so much 
had been made, had been written in 
Trinity College, Dublin, by students who 
were more prone to joke than to study. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
referred on several occasions to the 
statements of Judges and Grand Juries 
in Ireland; but he (Mr. Molloy) never 
yet heard him repeat that which would 
have been evidence, not on his side, but 
against him, therefore he would call 
attention to the fact that on the 2lst 
January, at Tullamore, the Grand Jury 
agreed to a resolution calling the atten- 
tion of Government to the light character 
of the crimes which were before them, 
and protested against the baseless impu- 
tations which had been made against 
the Irish people as the ground for sus- 
pending their Constitutional liberties. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there were 
only two dissentients from that resolu- 
tion, the County Court Judge declined 
to allow the resolution to be put, or to 
allow any publication of the resolution 
at the end of December, thus burking 
the expression of a most important 
opinion. What would be the result of 
such a panic-stricken policy? It would 
make people think that things were 
much worse than they were; and when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Childers) was 
asked if he had given directions to 
guard all the armouries against possible 
attacks, he replied, almost in a whisper, 
that he had, and then begged the hon. 
Member who put the Question not to 
press him further on the point, just as 
if he was in possession of the most 
dangerous schemes for the destruction 
of the British power. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant declared, when intro- 
ducing the Bill, that he would justify 
its introduction by the list of the out- 
rages that had been committed, and 
which he was then in possession of ; but, 
when it came to the point, he had no- 
thing to depend on but his Returns, 

















which had since been practically de- 
molished, and turned into the most abso- 
lute ridicule. As to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright), who would not, in his (Mr. 
Molloy’s) opinion, have spoken at all if 
he had not been greatly pressed by his 
Colleagues, it contained one of the most 
extraordinary theories ever propounded. 
Putting the outrages entirely aside, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that he had 
received letters from Ireland which justi- 
fied the introduction of coercive measures. 
It was surprising that the right hon. 
Gentleman had no stronger ground for 
advocating the measure than private 
correspondence. What would have been 
thought if he (Mr. Molloy) and his 
Friends had opposed the measure on 
similar grounds, or if any humble and 
private Member of Parliament had got 
up and pleaded in support of his case 
that he had received a number of private 
letters, the contents of which and the 
names of the writers of which he refused 
to give. Why, he would have been 
greeted with loud laughter and ridicule. 
But when a responsible Minister stood 
up and said the same thing, they must 
blindly accept it, and follow his lead. 
It was a fact perfectly well known—it 
was discussed in the Lobbies and smoke 
room, and elsewhere—that the Govern- 
ment, by the course which they had 
adopted, had put the greatest strain 
upon their Radical supporters which 
had ever yet been put upon them by 
asking them to vote for a measure which 
was contrary to their conscience. It was 
well that the Government and those out- 
side the House should know that the 
Radical Members had supported the 
Government in that measure, not be- 
cause they believed in its necessity—not 
because it was a wise act on the part of 
the Government—but simply because 
they would not incur the responsibility 
of defeating them, and because they 
thought the present Government was 
the only one likely to consider the claims 
of Ireland. They argued to themselves 
whether it would be good to throw out 
the present Government, when there 
was no other Government with which 
they could ally themselves. They there- 
fore supported the Government solely 
and simply because they wished to keep 
the Liberal Ministry on the Treasury 
Benches. That alone was one of the 
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strongest condemnations of the intro- 
duction of this Government Bill, and 
the very poor case the Government had 
made. But there was a still stronger 
circumstance, by which a worse result 
had been brought about, in the history 
of the Bill. The Government, in their 
anxiety to carry this measure, in the 
panic into which they had seemed to 
have fallen, were not content until they 
had succeeded in placing restrictions 
upon the freedom of debate. The new 
Rules or arrangements, accordingly, had 
been introduced. Then followed the 
curious spectacle, which must have been 
painful to every Liberal, of the Leader 
of a Tory Opposition advocating rights 
which a Liberal Government was seek- 
ing to curtail. The Tories were the sup- 
porters, as against the Liberals, of liberty 
of speech and the rights of minorities. 
But the fact was that the Government 
had only been induced to bring in the 
Bill because they were afraid to meet 
the Opposition without some such mea- 
sure. At the end of last Session the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, in discussing 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, 
said that if the Government were com- 
pelled to introduce a measure of coer- 
cion, they would not do so without, at 
the same time, bringing in a Land Bill. 
All had hoped that the promise so made 
would have been carried into effect; 
but how had the right hon. Gentleman 
kept his promise? He had laid upon the 
Table a Coercion Bill, the worst and 
most stringent ever brought before the 
House. Where was the Land Bill? 
Where was the distinct and solemn pro- 
mise which the right hon. Gentleman 
made to that House at the end of last 
Session? All they knew was that the 
promise had not yet been kept, though 
every opportunity had been given the 
right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. Molloy) 
would repeat, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had simply gone headlong into 
the Coercion Bill, the worst and the 
hardest ever introduced to that House. 
It might, however, be said, ‘‘ What sug- 
gestion have you tomake?”’ He could 
give no better answer than by referring 
to the words, which had since become 
famous, of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
uttered during the Recess, that ‘‘ force 
is no remedy.” He (Mr. Molloy) was in 
Ireland at the time those memorable 
words were uttered, and soon afterwards 
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he addressed his constituents at a.public 
meeting. He wished the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland could have been present 
at that meeting. The effect produced 
was magical. The people were full of 
joy and hope. He felt sure that if the 
right hon. Gentleman could have realized 
the feelings of that meeting; if Her 
Majesty’s Government could have been 
able to see and appreciate fully the 
magic effect which those words had on 
the people; if they had seen how much 
hope and peace it brought them they 
would not have taken the course they 
had, but would have commenced the 
Session with a measure of remedy, and 
not of coercion. He could not describe 
the pain which the proceedings of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had caused himself 
and others. There was only the painful 
duty left them to protest against the 
measure. They must continue that pro- 
test, though, from what he saw around 
him, he felt it had about as much effect 
on the minds of hon. Gentlemen as 
though they were speaking to the four 
brick walls within which he (Mr. Molloy) 
was then speaking, with not a single 
person to reply. It would be quite as 
useful to speak to those walls as to the 
Government in their panic-stricken 
frame of mind. He should vote against 
the third reading. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he was one of those who had hitherto 
given silent but consistent support to 
Her Majesty’s Government in all the 
stages of that Bill; and, indeed, he 
would not speak that night did he think 
his doing so would impede its progress. 
But, as he understood the whole of that 
evening was to be given up to the final 
stage of that drastic Bill, perhaps the 
House would allow him a few minutes 
of their attention. During the past 
autumn, with the exception of a very 
few weeks, he was continually in Ireland 
—during the whole period between the 
close of the late Session and the sum- 
moning of Parliament in January. He 
could confirm, so far as his own personal 
knowledge and correspondence went, 
that, sad and extraordinary as had been 
the statements made by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers as to the condition of Ireland, 
those statements rather underrated, than 
exaggerated, the position of affairs in 
certain portions of that island. Now, in 
reply to the statements of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, there had been one steady 
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reiterated charge on the part of the Irish 
Members, and that had been to the 
effect that Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
been guilty of gross exaggeration ; that 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had been studying melodrama 
under some tragedian ; that the Home 
Secretary had made statements in that 
House for the purpose of terrifying in 
which he himself did not believe; and 
that, in fact, the main object of Her 
Majesty’s Government had been to 
create panic and prejudice against the 
Irish people, in order to enable them to 
pass that drastic Coercion Bill. Well, 
he (Lord George Hamilton) believed 
that, so far as he was concerned, and so 
far as concerned most of them on the 
Conservative side of the House when 
there was a conflict as regarded matter 
of fact between a responsible Minister 
and an irresponsible Member of the 
House, they were inclined to support 
the responsible Minister. But, if any 
one single thing could give colour, form, 
and consistency to the charges which the 
Irish Members had made that Her 
Majesty’s Government had been guilty 
of gross exaggeration—if anything could 
do that, it would be the abandonment 
of the Arms Bill. [Laughter.] Right 
hon. Gentlemen laughed—pexhaps for- 
getting what they had been told. The 
Prime Minister had said that the first 
conditions of a civilized and Christian 
country were wanting in Ireland. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had spoken 
of the village tyrant who domineered 
in certain parts of Ireland, and whom it 
was necessary to suppress. The noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India had 
used language as. strong, saying that 
miscreants were able to terrorize over 
their neighbours; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, on the previous 
evening, in his impressive oration, had 
brought home to them the dangerous 
character of the conspiracy with which 
he had to deal. The whole point of all 
these arguments was that a certain por- 
tion of the people of Ireland were in 
possession of arms, and were able to 
terrorize and domineer over their neigh- 
bours. Not only that, but the right 
hon. Gentleman, in his speech last night, 
had used this expressive phrase—‘‘ You 
must stamp upon these men, the enemies 
of society, as you would upon vipers.” 
He (Lord George Hamilton) thought 
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the right hon. Gentleman had used the 
word viper for a special reason. The 
viper was innocuous, if they drew its 
fangs. It would hurt no one any more 
than the most harmless snail; and the 
object of the Arms Bill was to prevent 
the people from getting--— 

Mason NOLAN rose to Order, and 
asked Mr. Speaker whether the noble 
Lord was in Order when he advocated 
the introduction of an Arms Bill on the 
Motion for the third reading of the Pro- 
tection of Person and Property Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The observations 
of the noble Lord are not irrelevant to 
the Bill before the House. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in con- 
tinuation, said he had not the slightest 
desire to offend against the Rules of the 
House by entering into a discussion of 
the Arms Bill; and he believed he should 
be able, in the few remarks he had to 
make, to confine himself to the ordinary 
Rules of debate. The whole argument 
of the Government had been that they 
had met with difficulties caused by the 
possession of arms enabling these people 
to commit outrages, which might be 
removed if they were able to pass an 
Arms Bill, and if they postponed that 
measure, he considered they would 
render themselves open to the charge 
which had been brought against them 
by the Irish Members—namely, that 
they had greatly exaggerated the exist- 
ing state of affairs for the purpose of 
influencing the English people against 
the people of Ireland. He had been 
much struck by hearing hon. Members 
opposite rise and declare that they sup- 
ported this measure of coercion with the 
utmost pain and reluctance; but, if that 
feeling was genuine, would they follow 
him for a short time whilst he showed 
them how that pain and reluctance could 
have been spared, and how they could 
have prevented the necessity of suspend- 
ing the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland 
for the next 18 months? They had 
heard a good many nursery rhymes 
quoted in the course of the debate; but 
there was an old saying and a very short 
one, and which was peculiarly applicable 
in this case—‘ A stitch in time saves 
nine.” Could anyone doubt that, if the 
Government had pursued another course 
in the present Irish difficulty, the House 
would not now have been discussing 
this Bill? The Opposition, in support- 
ing that Bill, was placed in a very diffi- 
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eult position. The Liberal Party had 
declared that their opponents were 
always in favour of coercion—that they 
were always bringing coercive measures 
forward, and, to use an expression of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council (Mr. Mundella), 
they did not care how they got it so long 
as it was ‘‘ hot and stgong.”’ Well, now 
the right hon. Gentleman’s experience 
in the House was the same as his (Lord 
George Hamilton’s); they had both 
been in Parliament 13 years, and during 
that time Lord Beaconsfield had been 
in Office six yéars and a half, and the 
present Prime Minister had occupied 
Office for the same period. The present 
Prime Minister had had the advantage 
of periods of extraordinary prosperity, 
but Lord Beaconsfield had had to lead 
during periods of extraordinary depres- 
sion; but let them mark their relative 
contributions to coercive legislation for 
Ireland. Including the present Session, 
five coercive measures had been pro- 
posed, of which four emanated from the 
present Prime Minister and one only 
from Lord Beaconsfield. But that was 
not all. Those introduced by the present 
Prime Minister were enormously vigor- 
ous and stringent, and added greatly to 
the existing law; whereas the Bill of 
Lord Beaconsfield immensely relaxed 
the existing law. He wanted to know 
how hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
talked of making it ‘hot and strong”’ 
accounted for the important fact that, 
whenever the two right hon. Gen- 
tlemen, the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
came into Office, these severe measures 
immediately became necessary? They 
were told that what was wanted was 
remedial legislation. There were no two 
men who made larger promises in that 
direction than thoseright hon.Gentlemen. 
This is not all; for in one of his speeches 
on this subject, the Prime Minister 
pressed home this serious charge on the 
Land League ; he said—‘‘The steps of 
crime dog the steps of the Land 
League.” The right hon. Gentleman 
enforced the argument by figures, and 
he arrived at the conclusion that some 
restriction was necessary and must be 
imposed on the Land League. It struck 
him (Lord George Hamilton) at the 
time that this was a rather dangerous 
argument for a Member of the present 
Government to use; because it was an 
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argument capable of application to others 
than Land Leaguers. It was a melan- 
choly, but undeniable fact that the re- 
turn of the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster to 
Office was coincident with the outbreak 


of agrarian outrage in Ireland. The 
figures were very remarkable. In 1866 


the Conservative Party came into Office. 
The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
in that year; but it did not refer to 
agrarian outrages; and therefore the 
fluctuation of figures in his Return was 
not affected. In 1866 the agrarian out- 
rages were 87; in 1867 they were 123; 
in 1868—the Conservatives left Office in 
December of that year—they were 160. 
Then the present Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster came into Office, and the change 
was marvellous. In 1869 the agrarie~ 
outrages were 767; in 1870 they «-.¢ 
1,329; but those figures should us, in 
any way, convey to the House any idea 
of what was the condition of the country 
in 1870, In the first three months of 
that year there were upwards of 1,050 
outrages ; and it was then said, as now, 
that remedial legislation ought to pre- 
cede coercion. That, in fact, was in 
1870, and what was the result? Why, 
that the second reading of the Land 
Bill of that year had to be postponed 
until a drastic Coercion Bill was pushed 
through the House. It proved insuffi- 
cient; and the next year the most strin- 
gent Coercion Act ever applied to Ire- 
land—namely, the Westmeath Act, was 
passed, and the outrages to a certain 
extent diminished. The Liberal Party 
left Office in 1874; and the Conserva- 
tives came back. The outrages in 1874, 
under the late Government, were 213; 
and in 1875, 136. In 1875 the then 
Conservative Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, the right hon. Baronet (Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach), removed the more oppres- 
sive portions of the Coercion Act—such 
as the Press-gagging Clause and the 
Curfew Clause. In 1876 the outrages 
were 212; in 1877, 236; in 1878, 301. 
Then came a very bad year—a year of 
most extraordinary depression in agricul- 
ture and much agitation. The outrages 
in 1879 were 863. Then came back the 
present Prime Minister and the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
the outrages in 1880 were 2,509. How 
was that to beaccounted for? It could 
not be the result of accident. This phe- 
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nomena did not occur with ever-recur- 
ring regularity by accident. History 
did not repeat itself like that, and the 
true reason, not a pleasant one, was this— 
that when Lord Beaconsfield was in Office 
his political opponents in Opposition 
allowed themselves a licence of language 
and action which was incompatible with 
the subsequent discharge of their duties 
as Ministers of the Crown. Twice, in 
his (Lord George Hamilton’s) short ex- 
perience, had the leading Members of 
the Liberal Party, with marvellous skill, 
inflamed every passion and appealed to 
every prejudice, and by the inflaming 
of the passions and the arousing of dis- 
content they had been floated back to 
Office; and then what happened? Twice 
the same thing had happened. A few 
months afterwards a cry came forth 
from the other side of the Table asking 
those who had been turned out of Of- 
fice to aid the Government in coercing 
those who had put the Government 
into Office. He had no sympathy what- 
ever with the Land League. He thought 
it much to be deplored that men of the 
unquestionable ability and energy of 
those who formed the Land League 
should devote themselves to an agita- 
tion which had borne disastrous fruits 
in Ireland ; but still the other night he 
did feel a little sympathy with two hon. 
Members of that Party. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Metge) quoted ex- 
tracts from the speeches made by the 
present Prime Minister and the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and he 
put this question.to the Treasury Bench 
—‘ Under this Bill any of us is liable 
to be sent to prison if we incite to a 
breach of the law. If I adopt language 
similar to this, should I be sent to 
prison for 18 months?” There was no 
answer from the Treasury Bench, for it 
was not in the power of anyone to deny 
that language of the nature of that 
used by those two right hon. Gentle- 
men was calculated to lead to a breach 
of the peace. Was it right, then, for 
right hon. Gentlemen to use language 
like that, andthen, when they got back 
to Office, propose a Bill to the House to 
stringently punish those whom they had 
incited to commit a breach of the peace ? 
He did not wish to dogmatize as to the 
rules on which Party warfare should be 
conducted. No one could doubt that 
there was a bad side to Government by 
Party ; still, hitherto, there was one re- 
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deeming safeguard, and that was the 
sense of responsibility with which the 
Leaders in Opposition were supposed 
to speak. That responsibility arose from 
the knowledge that, on the resumption 
of Office, they might be called upon 
to test the sincerity of their language in 
Opposition. If that safeguard were 
once destroyed ; if a man possessed of 
extraordinary rhetorical power used, in 
Opposition, polemical language which 
could not afterwards be defended, then 
it seemed that the healthy instincts and 
safeguards of English Party life were 
swept on one side. The Leaders could 
say what they liked ; and the rank and 
file, under the influence of the Caucus, 
could vote as they were told; and then 
they would have realized — fully 
realized —the principles laid down by 
a distinguished Whig in Opposition— 
that the main function of the Opposi- 
tion was to oppose everything, to pro- 
pose nothing, and to turn out the Go- 
vernment. He might be told that the 
Tory Party always objected to anything 
approaching to agitation, but that, with- 
out agitation, it would not be possible 
to achieve in the future reforms similar 
to those achieved in the past. That 
might be quite true; but it seemed to 
him that whoever embarked in agita- 
tion, whether to become a Minister of 
the Crown or simply to obtain popu- 
larity, did so at his own peril. Agi- 
tation was very much like fire—it was 
avery good servant, but a very bad 
master. The Liberal Party, during 
the last three years, found agita- 
tion a very useful drudge. They had 
taxed its capacity to the utmost; but 
now that they were in Office they pro- 
posed to imprison it. Indeed, when he 
looked back to the inflammatory speeches 
delivered by many Members of the Go- 
vernment, he confessed that he did not 
wonder that they were reluctant to ap- 
ply to Parliament for coercive legisla- 
tion. Having been in Ireland during the 
whole of the autumn, he could truly say 
that there were certain incautious phrases 
dropped by Members of the Govern- 
ment, which did almost as much to pro- 
mote the Land League as the speeches 
of any members of that organization. 
The almost universal opinion of the 
farmers in Ireland was that the Govern- 
ment were conniving at that agitation. 
The argument they used was, that the 
Government wanted to pass a strong 





Land Bill, and therefore they let the 
movement gain a certain head in order 
to frighten the landlords. It was said, 
over and over again—‘‘ If the Govern- 
ment are in earnest, and wish to stop 
the agitation, and if, in their opinion, 
it is a conspiracy, then why do they 
not prohibit the meetings?” He had 
heard a good many attacks made on the 
Irish tenants. Those tenants were, last 
autumn, subject to influences which it 
would be difficult to describe. As an 
hon. Friend of his had said, in an 
eloquent speech at Chesterfield, the two 
incentives which most animate human 
action —cupidity and fear — were re- 
morselessly applied to the Irish tenant. 
And, remembering the inaction of the 
Government, both by speech and deed, 
the wonder was, not that so many of 
the tenants refused to pay rent, but 
that so many of them did pay rent. 
Now, what would be the result of that 
Coercion Bill? Since those discussions 
began, he was bound to say there had 
been a very remarkable change in the 
demeanour and language of the Cabinet, 
as compared with the speeches they 
made last. year. But what they had a 
right to complain of was this—if, last 
year, the Government had shown one- 
half the energy they now displayed— 
if they had then spoken in the same 
voice as they now did, the House cer- 
tainly would not have been consider- 
ing this Coercion Bill. He did not 
know whether the House recollected the 
solemn words which, on the first oc- 
casion that this Parliament met, the 
Government put into the mouth of the 
Sovereign. In a paragraph of the 
Queen’s Speech, referring to Ireland, 
it was said— 

“ My desire to avoid the evils of exceptional 
legislation in abridgment of liberty would 
not induce me to forego, in any degree, the 
performance of the first duty of every Govern- 
ment in providing security for life and pro- 
perty;”” 
and the speech went on to express a 
determination ‘to fulfil this sacred ob- 
ligation.”’ There was, therefore, a most 
distinct and solemn pledge given by the 
Government that nothing would, under 
any circumstances whatever, induce them 
to forego the sacred obligation of pro- 
viding for the security of life and pro- 
perty. Well, during the months of Oc- 
tober, November, and December, many 
requests were made to the Government 
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from different quarters to summon Par- 
liament in order to strengthen the law 
and enable it to cope with the dangers 
which were then daily increasing in 
Treland ; and one defence, which was 
repeated in hundreds of newspapers, 
and on many platforms, by the sup- 
porters of the Government, was, that 
the ordinary law was amply sufficient 
to deal with those evils. It was further 
pointed out that the Government had 
solemnly pledged itself, the moment 
the ordinary law proved insufficient, 
to apply to Parliament for additional 
powers. What had become of the 
solemn obligation so undertaken last 
year? By their own admission, by their 
own action at the hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, they had admitted that, for the 
last three months, law had been broken; 
because, in reply to a strong request 
made from below the Gangway, by 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn), the Bill had been made retro- 
spective, or retro-active, to the Ist of 
October last. What did that mean, but 
that from the Ist of October, in the 
opinion of the Government, the ordi- 
nary law had been insufficient? If the 
ordinary law had, after that time, been 
sufficient, the Bill ought not to have 
been thus made retrospective. If it 
was insufficient, the Government had 
broken one of the most solemn pledges 
ever given to Parliament by a Ministry. 
He did not blame the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant. ‘That right 
hon. Gentleman had, he believed, been 
a great deal too much attacked and 
abused. He believed that, during the 
past four months, no man had been 
more anxious to do his duty than the 
right hon. Gentleman; but they knew 
there had been obstruction in the Ca- 
binet. And what had been the results 
of the Government not redeeming the 
solemn pledge which, last year, they 
gave to Parliament? What had we 
gained ? What had we lost? Well, 
the unity of the Liberal Party had been 
maintained for three months longer, 
and the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, having had time given 
him for reflection on his celebrated 
saying that ‘‘ Force is no remedy,” 
had evidently come to the conclusion 
that it was unwise, and had made two 
eloquent speeches in exactly the oppo- 
site sense. That was all that had been 
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gained ; but what had they lost? They 
had allowed a social convulsion to take 
place in Ireland; they had allowed 
social ties to be broken, and an amount 
of mischief to be done, which would not 
be repaired for many long years to 
come. They had been compelled, in 
consequence of the increase of outrages 
which their inaction permitted, to make 
appeals to the people of England and 
Scotland, which had undoubtedly pro- 
moted a bad feeling towards Ireland, 
and the progress of that country had 
been thrown back for many years. They 
desired to encourage the flow of capital 
into Ireland, and to discourage absen- 
teeism; but, by allowing a dangerous 
agitation to run its course unchecked, 
they had dealt a fatal blow at the con- 
fidence indispensable to the introduction 
of capital into that country; while, on 
the other hand, they had enormously 
encouraged absenteeism. That was not 
all. The House had been deprived of 
that freedom of speech which for cen- 
turies had been its boast; and, having 
lost all these, the Government, having 
failed so long to fulfil their solemn ob- 
ligation, they had been at last obliged to 
come down and propose what was almost 
the most stringent and drastic measure 
of coercion ever applied to Ireland. 
What was the cause of that? Why, 
that a certain number of Members 
of the Government were so tied hand 
and foot by the unwise speeches they 
had made against the late Government 
that they had not the courage to per- 
form their first duty. He protested 
against that conduct and that policy. 
They had gone back 11 years. The 
House was, in regard to Ireland, exactly 
in the same position as it was in 1870. 
The most profuse and reckless promises 
had then been made by the present 
Prime Minister. A settlement of the 
Land Question was to be effected once 
and for ever. The agitation which 
they had aroused when in Opposition 
created such a state of affairs that their 
Land Bill was succeeded, as it had been 
preceded, by a drastic Coercion Act. In 
course of time the Liberal Party went 
out of Office, and the Conservatives 
camein. Then exactly the same course 
of agitation began. They were now to 
have another Land Bill preceded by a 
drastic Coercion Bill. The very success 
of the policy of agitation brought the 
more speedy retribution. In these de- 
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bates they had seen a natural exaspera- 
tion on the part of the Irish Members, 
whom it was proposed to coerce; and 
that was not to be wondered at, consider- 
ing that it was the Irish vote which 
was, perhaps, almost the most effective 
agent in bringing the Government into 
power. [‘‘No, no!”] Why, it was 
regarded as of so much value to hon. 
Gentlemen that, in order to obtain it, 
they had promised to support the ap- 
pointment of a Committee which they 
knew would not be granted. They had 
scenes, in consequence, of the Obstruc- 
tive practices of certain hon. Gentlemen 
from Ireland. Now, did anyone in his 
senses suppose that that Obstruction 
would have obtained its present dimen- 
sions if the talking powers of the Irish 
Members had not been utilized when 
the Conservatives were in Office? He 
asked, were they always to go on in the 
same weary track? Were they perpe- 
tually, whenever the Liberal Party was 
in Opposition, to have the Irish people 
so excited by agitation as to render all 
remedial legislation absolutely useless ? 
If they believed it was by remedial and 
just legislation alone that Ireland could 
be quieted, nothing could be more 
foolish than to excite expectation on the 
part of those for whom they were about 
to legislate which they could not satisfy. 
During the last autumn they had allowed 
the tenants all over Ireland to believe 
that a Land Bil! would be introduced 
on their behalf, which would give them, 
at a very little cost, the land that they 
now occupied. ‘The more moderate, the 
more sensible, the more in accordance 
with sound principles the Land Bill was, 
the greater would be the revulsion of 
feeling in Ireland. He did not say that 
the land system in Ireland was perfect. 
He durst say that there were bad land- 
lords, just as there were bad persons 
among other classes. But who were 
the bad landlords? ‘They were men 
who belonged to the same economical 
school as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The principles which had actuated that 
distinguished Gentleman with reference 
to the Irish Land Question had been 
this—to break up large properties and 
introduce landlords who would deal on 
commercial terms with their tenants. 
Well, they had broken up large proper- 
ties in the Encumbered Estates Court. 
They had introduced a considerable 





number of landlords to deal on com- 
mercial terms with the tenants; and 
those were the people who had done all 
the mischief. Having done that, the 
Government now turned round and 
attacked the older landlords, who were 
admitted by the Royal Commission to 
be generally on good terms with their 
tenants. He did not wish, in any way, 
to anticipate the discussion which must, 
no doubt, take place upon the Irish 
Land Bill; but, at the same time, he 
would ask hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who sat below the Gangway, and whose 
tendencies were naturally in favour of 
tenants and against landlords, not to 
believe all they were told about land- 
lords. [Mr. Lazovcnere: Hear, hear!] 
He was reminded by the cheer of the 
hon. Member for Northampton, who 
was one of those individuals who be- 
lieved anything bad about landlords, 
of a singularly able speech which he 
made on the second reading. It con- 
sisted of contradiction and assertion. 
The contradiction applied to all the facts 
laid before the House by the Govern- 
ment; and the assertion to what he (Mr. 
Labouchere) had been told of the land- 
lords. He referred to conversations 
which he had with landlords, since 
proved to be hypothetical, and an- 
nounced that it was their intention to 
clear their estates. He (Lord George 
Hamilton) admitted that it would be 
inhuman to clear an estate; and he 
doubted if it was possible at the pre- 
sent time to do so. Most certainly, the 
man who did so would not find himself 
pecuniarily benefited by the transaction. 
He challenged the statement of the hon. 
Member at the time, and the hon. Mem- 
ber promised to furnish him with names. 
These he had received; but he would 
not mention the names; it was sufficient 
to say that both of them denied having 
had such a conversation. He had no 
doubt the hon. Gentleman fully ima- 
gined that he was justified in making 
that statement. He only mentioned it 
in order to show the extraordinary dif- 
ference between the manner in which 
he dealt with evidence in his favour and 
evidence which was against him. The 
hon. Gentleman ought not to entertain 
the idea that all Irish landlords were 
bad. During a controversy which took 
place in Kerry a short time ago, one of 
the Land League leaders attacked Lord 
Kenmare, and indulged in some abusive 
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language concerning his agent, Mr. 
Hussey. The last-named gentleman 
wrote to the Land Leaguer, expressing 
his surprise at this language, and ob- 
serving that as Lord Kenmare was 
letting him a farm at £37, which he 
sub-let at £150, the sum which his 
Lordship asked for rent was not exces- 
sive. The gentleman who had made 
the attack on Lord Kenmare denied that 
he received as much as £150 for any farm 
which he had let; but it subsequently 
transpired that he had been receiving no 
less than £208, that he had turned out 
the tenant because he could not pay in 
full, had refused to give him one far- 
thing of compensation, and had sued his 
securities for the last shilling. He (Lord 
George Hamilton) quoted it to show 
that, although there might be amongst 
the Land League men anxious to benefit 
the tenants, there were a good many 
who, either as middlemen or landlords, 
with tenants, had been very harsh in 
their dealings. In conclusion, he would 
say that he was afraid that by allowing 
the Land League agitation to run its 
course unchecked during the past six 
months, untold mischief had been done. 
Of course, the Government might, by 
that measure, restore law and order; 
but it could not do more. It was fre- 
quently said in-that House that although 
the Irish had faults they had many vir- 
tues; and he thought he might say of 
them that there was not a more social 
people on the face of the earth. There 
was no country in many parts of which 
the relations between the different classes 
of the community were happier. But in 
many parts of Ireland there had been a 
complete social rupture. Although this 
Bill, and possibly the Land Bill which 
the Government might hereafter intro- 
duce, might do something to restore law 
and order, yet he felt perfectly certain 
that the ruin of the hopes of the tenants, 
which by the indiscretion of the Govern- 
ment had been unduly excited, and the 
recollection of the cruel tyranny which 
had been exercised by the Land League 
over all who opposed its sway, would in 
too many parts of Ireland, and, he 
feared, for many years to come, prevent 
that full revival of social concord and 
mutual trust without which he believed 
no community could permanently thrive 
or prosper. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had lis- 
tened to the speech of the noble Lord 
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the Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) with great pleasure. He knew 
nothing in that House so disastrous as 
any alliance between those two Front 
Benches, and he was very glad to see 
signs that the alliance between them had 
come to an end. Speeches that had 
been made from the Treasury Bench 
by right hon. Gentlemen in whom he 
heard with horror welcomed with cheers 
(Mr. Labouchere) had, speaking gene- 
rally, the greatest confidence, he had 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite in whom he 
had no confidence. He had, on the 
other hand, heard more than once 
speeches made from the Bench opposite 
praised on the Treasury Bench. There- 
fore, it was most refreshing when the 
noble Lord got up and gave what he 
called his support to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers ; and he (Mr. Labouchere) 
hoped Her Majesty’s Ministers liked the 
support they received. The noble Lord 
stated that Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
been the allies of the Land League, be- 
cause they did not summon Parliament 
in October and bring in a Coercion Bill. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) ventured to differ 
from Her Majesty’s Ministers in their 
political line of action; but he certainly 
did not blame them for not meeting in 
October to bring forward a Coercion 
measure, neither did he blame them for 
not immediately pushing forward an 
Arms’ Bill. He would say the landlords 
in Ireland had been the allies of mis- 
government in Ireland. Many of them, 
being magistrates as well as landlords, 
were charged with the administration 
of the law, and they did not put the 
ordinary law in force, because they 
hoped to induce the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to bring in a Coercion Bill, 
without which they were never satisfied. 
The noble Lord said that though out- 
rages increased during the last two 
years, it was only when the Liberal Mi- 
nistry came in that they increased enor- 
mously. Liberal Members had their 
theory as to these enormous increases. 
They believed that these outrages in- 
creased last year because hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, in alliance with a 
few hon. Members on the Ministerial 
side of the House, gave courage to 
the Landlord League that existed in 
‘another place ” to throw out that ex- 
cellent Compensation Bill, which the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland brought in, 
and which, if it had passed, they be- 
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lieved would have prevented the intro- 
duction of this Coercion Bill. The noble 
Lord complained that this one Coercion 
Bill was not to be followed by another. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) would only say 
that he hoped that the noble Lord was 
right in his anticipation that they would 
not have a Disarmament Bill brought 
before them at any time; but he, like 
the noble Lord, was not quite satisfied 
with Her Majesty’s Government. The 
only differenve between himself and the 
noble Lord was that, whereas the noble 
Lord objected to there being only one 
Coercion Bill brought in, he (Mr. La- 
bouchere) objected to any Coercion Bill 
at all being brought in. Many hon. 
Members had voted for the second read- 
ing of the Bill in doubt and with hesi- 
tation, with the hope that it would 
be altered in Committee, and that its 
most objectionable features would dis- 
appear. It had, however, come out of 
Committee as it went in—one of the 
severest Coercion Bills that had ever 
passed through that House. Not only 
did it place the liberties of every Irish- 
man at the foot of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and enable him on mere 
suspicion to put them into prison and to 
keep them there, without even telling 
them of what particular crime they were 
accused; but it had a retrospective 
effect, although ex post facto legislation 
had been condemned by every writer on 
criminal jurisprudence since the legal 
murder of Strafford. The objectionable 
character of the Bill was still further 
heightened by the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman was not satisfied with 
even its extraordinary powers being 
given him for this Session ; but he asked 
for them for the next Session also. Why 
had the right hon. Gentleman asked 
for the power to be continued for so 
long a time? The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that probably it might not 
be necessary to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act for so long a time; but 
that possibly it might be necessary 
to do so, and therefore it was as 
well to give the power to suspend it 
for the full period at once, in order 
to save trouble. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
must confess that he had been sur- 
prised to hear such a doctrine as that 
proceed from the mouth of a Liberal 
Minister. Another peculiar feature in 
that Coercion Bill was that, whereas all 
other Ooercion Bills had been directed 








against a class, this was directed against 
the whole people of Ireland, and had 
been persistently opposed by the ma- 
jority of the Irish Representatives. The 
measure was, as it appeared to him, di- 
rected not only against the individual 
Members of the Irish constituencies, but 
against a considerable number of the 
Representatives of those constituencies. 
It was worth while asking how a Bill so 
bad and so illiberal ever came to be in- 
troduced into that House by a Liberal 
Ministry? The reply was, that the 
measure was not the Bill of the Liberal 
Ministry at all, neither was it the Bill 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. It 
was the Bill of territorialists in Ireland, 
of the magistrates who formed part of 
those territorialists, and of the permanent 
officials in Ireland, such as the Consta- 
bulary, who were the subservient tools 
of those who proudly termed themselves 
the ‘‘English garrison” of Ireland. 
There had been great congratulation 
among the Liberals when it first became 
known that so sound a Liberal as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had been appointed to that 
high Office, because it was believed that 
so sturdy a Liberal would try to go- 
vern Ireland upon very different lines 
from those adopted by former Minis- 
ters. They were not at first disappointed 
with the right hon. Gentleman. When 
he went over to Ireland first, he declined 
to have anything to do with the Peace 
Preservation Bill which his Predecessor 
had left him, and which the Conservative 
Party would have brought in, had they 
remained in Office. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in putting the measure aside, 
had said that he would not commence 
his career in Ireland by bringing in a 
Coercion Bill. When the right hon. 
Gentleman returned to this country, he 
brought in the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill instead, a measure which 
met with the greatest approval on the 
Benches nearhim. That Bill had passed 
that House; but it was defeated in 
‘‘another place’”’ by the combined in- 
fluence of the ‘‘ Landlord League” of 
England and Ireland. When that oc- 
curred the Land League had to take up 
the matter. And, in connection with 
this point, it appeared to him (Mr. 
Labouchere) that several hon. Members 
of that House had mixed up two things 
which were totally distinct and separate 
—namely, the Land League in Ireland 
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and Fenianism in America. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whom he was glad to see in 
his place, was listening to his obser- 
vations. No doubt, at one time, 
Fenianism was a powerful organiza- 
tion in Ireland; but this was not at 
all the case now. No doubt, there 
were certain views held by what were 
known as the Fenian head-centres in 
that country; but, to the mass of the 
people, the association had represented 
the only organization which could give 
any practical effect to their aspirations for 
Land Reform. There were, therefore, a 
good number of people who joined the 
Fenians simply because they were in 
favour of a reform of the Irish Land 
Laws, and of such a modified form of 
Home Rule as was consistent with the 
unity of the Empire. When the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) went to America, he came into 
communication with Mr. Devoy, who 
was undoubtedly a Fenian, and with 
Mr. Davitt, who was undoubtedly a 
Land Leaguer, and had entirely given 
up his connection with the Fenians. 
Mr. Davitt had protested against out- 
rages, and whenever it was understood 
that it was possible that something dis- 
agreeable might be done to a landlord 
he had used his influence to prevent it 
taking place. The House did not know 
what Fenianism really was at the present 
moment. The new York Fenianism 
was really an organization of some 20 
persons, who found it an exceedingly 
good speculation to live upon the Irish 
waiting-maids and nurserymaids of that 
city. These men collected subscriptions 
—they might call it a ‘‘Skirmishing 
Fund,” or whatever they liked ; but the 
subscriptions went, in the main, into 
their own pockets to enable them to live 
in luxury. Occasionally, of course, in 
order to keep up the flow of contri- 
butions, they found it necessary to do 
something, and sometimes to even send 
emissaries to England. He did not, 
however, believe that those emissaries 
had committed any crime during the 
last two years, not because they would 
not do so, if they believed that they 
could perpetrate it in safety, but because 
they liked a whole skin, and had no 
idea of risking it. Very likely the tin 
of dynamite that had been discovered 
in a London square had been placed 
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there by a Fenian, so that they might 
say in New York—‘‘ See what terrible 
fellows weare, andhow narrowly London 
escaped being blown up.”’ He appealed 
to hon. Members opposite to say whether 
the condition of Fenianism in New York 
was not exactly as he had described it. 
[Mr. Arruur O’Connor: Wedonotknow 
anything about it.] Although quite as 
innocent of any communication with the 
Fenians as the hon. Member was, he 
(Mr. Labouchere) knew a little more 
about the organization of the association 
than the hon. Member did; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department would 
probably bear out his statement that the 
move was quite a childish one, and there 
was no necessity for the country to be so 
afraid of it, for these people were perfect 
children—malicious children, no doubt 
—whom it was perfectly absurd to 
dignify by calling terrible conspirators. 
The Irish Land League, however, was a 
totally different body, who sought to 
obtain specific legal reforms by passive 
resistance to the payment of what they 
considered to be unjust rent. The en- 
tire scheme of the Land League was 
opposed to all outrage, which, its mem- 
bers believed, did their organization 
positive harm. He believed, with the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, that tho 
outrages were committed by the village 
ruffians. It was probable even that 
some of the outrages in Ireland might 
have been perpetrated by Fenian emis- 
saries from New York for the purpose of 
bringing discredit upon the Land League, 
of whom they were jealous for taking 
money of which they got no share. 
There could be no doubt that outrages 
occurred ; but they were exaggerated, 
and put down by the landlord class to 
the Land League, because they hated the 
League more than they did Fenianism. 
They knew they had nothing to fear 
from Fenianism; but that was not the 
case with the League, which attacked 
them in that which was their dearest 
interest—namely, their pockets. The 
landlords, therefore, urged on the right 
hon. Gentleman to bring in this Bill, 
knowing well that he was no longer the 
sturdy Liberal he had been before going 
to Ireland. He had been demoralized, 
and had lost his nerve in the baneful 
atmosphere of the Castle at Dublin. 
The right hon. Gentleman came back 
from Ireland in November last with a 
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list of outrages which had been fur- 
nished to him by the permanent officials 
at the Castle, and appealed to his Col- 
leagues in the Cabinet to call Parlia- 
ment together in order that he might 
bring in a Coercion Bill. That was 
refused ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
went back to Dublin, whence he returned 
in December, and again preferred a 
request to his Colleagues, similar to 
that which he had previously made, 
and which had been refused by them. 
At that juncture the presence in the 
Cabinet of two right hon. Gentle- 
men, whom he (Mr. Labouchere) might 
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saints of his calendar, the Prime Mi- 
nister and the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, led many hon. Members, 
and the greater majority of Liberals, 
to believe that a proposal for coercive 
legislation would be accompanied by 
remedial measures; for, as was well 
known, both of those right hon. Gen- 
tlemen had on many occasions op- 
posed the enacting of Coercion Acts 
pure and simple.. But they had, on 
that occasion, to face their right hon. 
Colleague, who had come back from 
Ireland as the mouthpiece of the per- 
manent officials and the landlord class 
in that country. The consequence was 
that when they were told by the right 
hon. Gentleman that he was convinced 
that it was impossible to govern Ireland 
except by coercion, the two right hon. 
Gentlemen to whom he (Mr. Labouchere) 
had referred as his political patron 
saints instantly succumbed, forgetting 
that their Colleague himself had become 
demoralized by the baneful influence of 
the atmosphere by which he had been 
surrounded. He (Mr. Labouchere) was 
very sorry for it, because many hon. 
Members must have noticed from their 
subsequent utterances that the hearts of 
the two right hon. Gentlemen were not in 
the work to which they had put their 
hands. Well, the Bill, in the end, was 
introduced, and in his speech on bring- 
ing it in, the right hon. Gentleman said 
it was based, in the main, on outrages 
which he stated had come to his know- 
ledge; but it was afterwards admitted 
that those outrages were manufac- 
tured. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Certainly 
not. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: But I remem- 
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frankness, admitted that he really had 
not seen them till they appeared on 
the Return. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I told the 
House, over and over again, that the 
information I had obtained was separate 
from these Returns, and was much 
fuller. Generally speaking, the Returns 
furnished to hon. Members were shorter, 
and, consequently, very much under- 
stated the facts. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that it was 
a pity that, as the right hon. Gentleman 
rested his case almost entirely on out- 
rages, he should have withheld the 
fuller details. It was hard on the 
House, and particularly on him (Mr. 
Labouchere), because he was so anxious 
to support the right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal, instead of being compelled to 
oppose it on the present occasion. There 
was one point in reference to this matter 
of outrages which had not been dealt 
with by the Government, and it was 
this:—Notwithstanding the number of 
real and vamped-up outrages on which 
the Bill was based, it was clear, from 
the statistics, that the number of all 
crimes against the person or property 
had been smaller in the last than for 
many preceding years. After the out- 
rages had been exploded, the right hon. 
Gentleman fell back on the arguments, 
some of which were very astounding. For 
instance, although he admitted that the 
number of outrages committed in the 
month of November was not sufficiently 
large to justify the bringing in of a Coer- 
cion Bill, and yetheinsisted that although 
the number had considerably decreased 
since that time the Bill should still be 
persisted with. It was said that one 
reason for bringing in the Bill was the 
difficulty of obtaining witnesses to prove 
the offences charged; but it must be 
well known that while, in many cases, 
it was not possible to bring forward 
witnesses to prove the offences charged, 
there had been no difficulty in getting 
evidence where it was competent to do 
so. Taking the case of threatening 
letters and threats as instances, what 
could be more difficult, in the one case, 
to prove authorship, or more easy in the 
other for a man to get out of paying his 
rent, by stating, unsupported, that he 
had been threatened by some persons 
unknown to him with death in the event 
of his paying. As far as the difficulty 
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would remind the House that evidence 
showed the fact that in Ireland the 
number of convictions obtained for of- 
fences against public order was as great 
in proportion as in many civilized coun- 
tries, and quite as great as was the 
case in France. This being so, he had 
certainly been astounded to hear the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter (Mr. John Bright), that, though, in 
ordinary circumstances, guarantees for 
liberty were necessary, there was no ne- 
cessity for them on the present occasion 
if hon. Members had confidence in the 
men now at the helm of affairs. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) had always imagined 
that, according to Liberal doctrines, it 
was necessary that liberty should be 
guaranteed by law, and that the laws 
ought not to be modified merely because 
a particular Government was good and 
necessary, even although it might be a 
Liberal Government, and that they 
might safely be left to carry out the 
laws at their good pleasure. Carry the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument to its 
ultimate consequences, and they might 
do away with jurors because they had 
confidence in the Judges. He was not 
sure that they would not have better 
laws than they were likely to secure this 
Session if the Prime Minister, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and the President of the Board of 
Trade were to form themselves into a 
triumvirate in order to legislate for the 
country ; but yet he should consider it a 
monstrous proposal to say that Parlia- 
ment was to be dissolved in order that 
those right hon. Gentlemen might make 
laws for the people. Again, they were 
told that they ought to vote for the 
Coercion Bill because it would be ac- 
companied by a remedial measure. A 
great many hon. Gentlemen at that side 
of the House, he believed, laid that 
flattering unction to their souls, and, on 
that ground, excused themselves for 
supporting the Bill before the House. 
He had no doubt that some hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would support the Land 
Bill, if it were a good Bill; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition (Sir Stafford Northcote) had 
stated that he would give the remedial 
measure his candid consideration. But 
they could gauge what that meant by a 
previous explanation, for the right hon. 
Gentleman made a speech during the 
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Recess, in which he said that the “‘ three 
I’s” meant fraud, force, and folly. 
Well, if the Land Bill of the Govern- 
ment did not contain the “three F’s” 
in some modified form, all he (Mr. La- 
bouchere) could say was that it would 
not be received with any degree of satis- 
faction by his hon. Friends about him. 
If it did, they might reckon on the per- 
sistent opposition of the Conservative 
Party. But they were told that the Libe- 
ral Party were in a majority, and that 
was, nodoubt, thefact. Butdidhon. Mem- 
bers recollect what occurred on the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill of last 
year? If the Irish Members had not 
voted for that Bill, the Government 
would have had a majority of 7 votes 
only. If, then, the Irish Members op- 
posed the forthcoming Land Bill, be- 
cause it did not go far enough, and if 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
opposed the measure because it went too 
far, it was likely that the Bill would be de- 
feated in that House. But the Bill, even 
if it passed the House of Commons, 
would have to go to “another place,” 
where there was a Conservative ma- 
jority, and where the noble Lord the 
Leader of that majority was master of 
the situation. The noble Lord to whom 
he referred told his followers with re- 
spect to the Hares and Rabbits Bill 
that they ought to allow it to pass, be- 
cause it was best that they should re- 
serve their strength for great occasions ; 
and he had no doubt that the Land Bill 
would be considered a great occasion. But 
he (Mr. Labouchere) might be told that 
if the Bill was lost in ‘‘ another place” 
there would be an appeal to the country. 
Well, he should be glad if an appeal were 
made to the country. But such an ap- 
peal must take time ; and if it were made, 
a new Land Bill could not, in that case, 
be submitted to a new Parliament for a 
considerable time. In this case, would 
they get remedial measures before next 
year? Hon. Members who relied on their 
immediate passagewere not only counting 
their chickens before they were hatched, 
but they regarded an egg not yet laid as 
the same thing as a chicken grown up, 
cooked, and on the table. He had other 
objections to urge against the Bill. He 
had given Notice of an Amendment to 
protect small tenants from eviction; but 
that Amendment was ruled out of Order. 
What, then, was the position of these 
tenants? There were 200,000 tenants in 
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Ireland with holdings under 10 acres 
each, and the Bill of last year was in- 
tended to prevent the landlords turning 
them out without compensation. What 
was the difference in their position now ? 
There had, no doubt, been a good 
harvest, and many of them might have 
been enabled in consequence to pay this 
year’s rent. But was it possible, after 
the hardships and distress they had en- 
dured, that they would be able to pay 
their arrears of rent and their debts to 
the shopkeepers? The noble Lord who 
spoke last (Lord George Hamilton) said 
that the Irish landlords were not better 
and were not worse than other people 
in Ireland, and he (Mr. Labouchere) 
would not say that they were; but the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant stated last 
year that there were exceptions—that 
there were landlords who were hard by 
nature, and landlords who were hard by 
circumstances; and it was unquestion- 
able that if those landlords were left to 
themselves, they would avail themselves 
of the power to be given them by the 
Bill and evict their tenants. He found, 
from a Return which was issued yester- 
day that the number of writs issued by 
the Sheriff’s Court during the Michael- 
mas quarter was 1,273; but, out of these, 
in only 198 cases had there been evic- 
tions. Thus it would be seen that 1,075 
notices had been served and not followed 
up; but it was probable that those who 
served them were only waiting until this 
Bill passed to carry them into effect. 
The House knew what that meant from 
the words of the Prime Minister him- 
self delivered last year. He considered 
it to be a very serious blot on the Bill 
that it did not contain some clause to 
protect those unfortunate people from 
unjust eviction; and it should be re- 
membered that the 1,075 represented at 
least 5,000 individuals. It was all very 
well to talk about outrages ; but, for his 
part, he knew of no outrage more scan- 
dalous than for a landlord to turn out a 
poor, miserable man, with his wife and 
family, to starve on the road side. It 
had been already stated in the news- 
papers that Lord Annaly had served 
notices of ejectment upon his tenants, 
and that a Mr. Barne had done the 
same, the occupiers of that gentleman’s 
land being some of the poorest in the 
whole of Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 





Department, in his speech, took a new 
departure; instead of regretting that 
Irish Members had been heard so often, 
he regretted that the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork had been heard so 
seldom. Then he abused the opponents 
against whom he had nothing to say, 
and he tried to mix up the Fenians with 
the Land League, because he knew that 
he would incite a prejudice against the 
Land League by citing what the Fenians 
had done in America. The right hon. 
Gentleman read a speech from a Mr. 
Devoy, and another, he thought, from a 
Mr. Redpath. The speech of Mr. Devoy 
was to the effect that he contemplated 
blowing up the entire Government of 
this country, most of the towns in their 
country, and the capital; ‘‘ and is this 
monster,”’ the right hon. Gentleman said, 
‘*to be allowed to say these things with- 
out protest?” He then pointed out the 
terrible consequences of this speech ; 
how a certain Patrick Stewart imme- 
diately subscribed the sum of one dollar 
in order that those intentions might be 
carried out. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Labouchere) that the only gentlemen 
who took the slightest notice of these 
terrible statements were the right hon. 
Gentleman himself and this Patrick 
Stewart, in the County Clare, Ireland, 
who contributed his one dollar. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave them a new 
reason for passing this Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. They had had 
the village ruffian and the difficulty of 
getting evidence and convictions; but 
the right hon. Gentleman gave them 
something fresh. ‘‘The men,” he told 
them, ‘“‘who make these speeches in 
America, Redpath and Devoy, must 
come over to Ireland, and the Bill is 
intended for those gentlemen.” Surely 
the right hon. Gentleman was so emi- 
nent an authority on International Law 
that he must be aware that if these 
Americans were to come over to Ire- 
land, and if they were to be taken upon 
mere suspicion and put in prison for 18 
months without being told, or without 
their Minister in England being told, 
for what they were put in prison, and if 
they were not tried for 18 months, we 
should get, and rightly too, into consider- 
able difficulty with the American Govern- 
ment. [Sir Wirt1am Harcourt: No!] 
The right hon. Gentleman said ‘‘ No!” 
perhaps he meant that he would get us out 
of the difficulty. But would it not have 
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been better to have brought in an Alien 
Bill than to suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland? It was a strange thing 
to suspend the Habeas Corpus in Ire- 
land because an American had made a 
speech in America. Had it really come 
to this—that we were to be asked to 
suspend our greatest guarantees for li- 
berty because an American had made a 
speech in America? We should remem- 
ber the fate of Lord Palmerston when he 
considered it necessary to propose some 
changes in the law of England because 
of the wild vapourings of certain jour- 
nals in France. The House of Com- 
mons voted that Lord Palmerston’s Go- 
vernment did not enjoy their confidence 
in making those changes, and if they 
passed this Bill because they were irri- 
tated by speeches made in America, 
they must have greatly degenerated. He 
should be sorry to see the present Go- 
vernment displaced by their opponents, 
and in pointing out what occurred in 
similar circumstances he could only say 
absit omen. The alleged advantages of 
the measure were that it would drive a 
certain number of crazy Fenians out of 
Ireland, that it would lead to the im- 
prisonment of a certain number of vil- 
lage ruffians, who, perhaps, thoroughly 
deserved to be imprisoned, and that it 
would enable landlords to collect their 
rents. Against these advantages were 
to be set off the disadvantages—that 
the measure would do away with the 
useful action of the Land League, and 
there was a great deal in what it did 
that was most useful; that it would en- 
able landlords, not only to collect their 
rents from men who could pay them, 
but it would enable landlords to evict 
from their small holdings men who 
could not pay them—the very thing 
that the landlords had been prevented 
from doing by the action of the Land 
League. It would, moreover, alienate 
all classes in Ireland from the English 
connection. It would substitute secret 
societies for an open society called the 
Land League. By this Bill Parliament 
was playing into the hands of the 
Fenians, who would acquire an influ- 
ence they did not now possess. Irish- 
men would say—‘‘ The agitation of the 
Land League has failed; let us go back 
toFenianism.” The disadvantages, then, 
of passing the Bill outweighed the ad- 
vantages enormously. Right hon. Gen- 
tlemen might get fruit by cutting down 
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the tree, but in cutting it down for 
its fruit they would do far more harm 
than if they had let the matter alone. 
The Bill was so unnecessary and un- 
just that he was convinced it never 
would have been passed through that 
House had it not been owing to the 
prejudice which was excited at the pre- 
sent moment against hon. Members 
opposite by what was called Obstruc- 
tion. But Obstruction was no new 
thing in the House. They had heard 
of hon. Gentlemen who had had re- 
course to it under special circumstances 
in the case of Private Bills. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) and 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke) hadcarried 
it pretty far. The Opposition last Session 
persistently obstructed every Bill, be- 
cause they hoped to prevent the passing 
of a Bill to deprive them of the exclusive 
right of shooting rabbits reared upon 
the crops of their tenants. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that Irish Mem- 
bers should have obstructed. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) did not blame them for 
that; ‘if they had been kept, day 
after day, last autumn sitting there, 
owing to the Obstruction to the Hares 
and Rabbits’ Bill, surely it was only 
reasonable and legitimate that they 
should be kept weeks discussing the 
details of a Bill which was to take 
away the liberties of 5,000,000 of their 
fellow-countrymen. If he inight ven- 
ture to give hon. Gentlemen opposite 
a piece of advice, and he meant it in 
good part, it would be that they should 
be careful in future to abstain from 
even the suspicion of Obstruction. Their 
cause was a good one. Let that cause 
be stated fairly and honestly to the 
English public—let it be allowed to 
stand on its own merits. He was per- 
fectly convinced that there were many 
persons in England already very much 
inclined to take the same views as many 
Irishmen on Irish matters, and that 
number would be greatly increased were 
those matters separated from prejudice 
which was now created owing to Obstruc- 
tion. He was not speaking of disinte- 
gration. He believed the majority of hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland were opposed to 
disintegration. It should be remembered 
that in England there was a Land Ques- 
tion, and in the counties there was a 
demand for Home Rule; and, indeed, 
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there were many points upon which 
the Democracy of England and Ireland 
ought to unite. He therefore hoped 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite would not 
be carried away by the irritation of 
the moment. He hated the Coercion 
Bill as much as they did; but he could 
not shut his eyes to the fact that not only 
in England, but in Ireland, the men that 
had made the country better than it was 
were the Liberals and not the Conserva- 
tives. The Conservatives might make 
gentle speeches and use soft words to 
catch Irish votes; but the attitude of 
Conservatism towards Ireland was indi- 
cated by the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) in his pre- 
sent candidature, in which he said the 
atrocities of Montenegro and Greece were 
exceeded in Mayo and Galway. Irish 
Members could judge from such speeches 
what they were likely to get beyond soft 
words from the Conservatives when acts 
were wanted to do justice to Ireland. 
Now, the Liberal record was good. All 
the reforms which had been introduced 
in recent years had been proposed by the 
Liberals and opposed by the Conserva- 
tives. [ Cries of “‘ No, no!’’] In Ireland, 
the names of the Prime Minister and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster were, but a little 
while ago, household words. Those right 
hon. Gentlemen were respected and vene- 
rated by the Irish people, and Irish Mem- 
bers should not forget the services which 
those two great statesmen had rendered 
to their country, nor unite themselves 
with those who were the persistent and 
everlasting enemies of popular free- 
dom. 

Mr. R. POWER rose to address the 
House, when 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. R. POWER resumed, by saying 
that the Irish Members had much cause 
to be grateful to the hon. Members for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), and 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), for the noble 
manner in which they had supported 
them in resisting that Bill; and he only 
regretted that there were not more Radi- 
cals in the House of so good and sincere 
a type. The noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) 
had attributed the present condition of 





Ireland to the wild and reckless lan- 
guage employed by the Liberal Minis- 
ters when in Opposition; but it was a 
great mistake to attribute to such a 
cause the great movement in which the 
Irish people were now engaged. It 
would be easy to quote remarkable sen- 
tences, quite as wild and reckless as those 
alluded to by the noble Lord, which had 
been uttered by leading Members of the 
Conservative Party when out of power. 
It was the inconsistency of the language 
used by both Parties when in Office and 
in Opposition that had driven the Irish 
people almost to despair of Constitu- 
tional action, because they believed that 
the language used by right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides was not really 
meant to be acted upon for their inte- 
rests, but was intended for Party and 
political purposes. The hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) 
told them of the great pain which he 
felt in voting for this Bill; and he (Mr. 
R. Power) was astonished that hon. 
Members on the Liberal side should 
have thought it necessary to say the 
same thing so often. Itputhim in mind 
of a schoolmaster who used to flog him 
periodically, and who always tried to 
persuade him that he suffered as much 
from the punishment himself. All the 
schoolmaster’s eloquence, however, failed 
to convince him on that point. He ob- 
jected to the inconsistency of the Liberal 
Members on the subject. When the 
Conservatives were in power the hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport voted 
on every occasion against the Coercion 
Bill which they introduced. So did the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella). That right 
hon. Gentleman complained that the 
Conservative Government met the state- 
ments of the Irish Members by a con- 
spiracy of silence ; and he described the 
arrest of persons on suspicion and their 
confinement without trial as a proceed- 
ing which was ‘‘a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion and a Constitutional system.” But 
the right hon. Gentleman now supported 
the very thing which he condemned 
when in Opposition. The speech of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had been sufficiently dealt with by 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) ; and therefore he (Mr. R. 
Power) should only say with reference 
to it, that the reason he had adduced in 
support of the Bill was a novel and ex- 
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traordinary one. The Bill was neces- 
sary, he said, because a few wild and 
irresponsible Yankees talked something 
about dynamite in America. That was 
one of the most amusing reasons ever 
brought before the House of Commons. 
Surely the right hon. Gentleman must 
know very well that the Bill could never 
reach people in America, and that Irish- 
men had no more sympathy with persons 
who proposed to commit outrages by 
-means of dynamite than they had at the 
present moment with Her Majesty’s 
Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had talked, too, about a ‘‘ headless 
Party ’’ as describing the condition of 
the Irish Opposition, forgetting the con- 
dition of the Liberals when sitting in 
Opposition, as to which no one could 
tell which was the head and which was 
the tail. The right hon. Gentleman had 
expressed some apprehension that he 
and his Colleagues might be blown up. 
He should be very sorry to see the right 
hon. Gentleman elevated to ‘‘ another 
place”’ by unfair means, and hoped he 
would only find his way there in conse- 
quence of the Constitutional action of the 
Prime Minister. The Prime Minister 
stated that the majority of the Irish 
Members were not opposed to the Bill; 
but on referring to the Division Lists, it 
would be found that, whilst 59, 40, and 
42 Irish Members had, on various oc- 
casions, voted against the measure, the 
largest number that ever supported it 
was 17. On the occasion of the second 
reading 58 Irish Members voted against, 
and only 13 in favour of the Bill. Was 
it fair, then, to say that the majority of 
the Irish Representatives and the ma- 
jority of the Irish people were not op- 
posed to coercion? There was hardly 
an Irish Member who had voted for this 
measure whose conduct had not been 
denounced in the strongest terms by his 
constituents. Their constituents had 
called upon hon. Members who voted for 
the Bill to resign their seats, and had 
paid them the compliment of burning 
them in effigy. In fact, an Irish Mem- 
ber who had voted for coercion had no 
more chance of being again returned to 
the House than he himself had of going 
to the House of Lords. They had now 
come to the last stage of the Bill, and 
the Irish Members who opposed it had 
the satisfaction of knowing that they had 
discharged a troublesome and painful 
task ; but they could not spare them- 
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selves, nor could they in any way curtail 
their liberty of speech, when they found 
how severe and fatal was the Bill which 
aimed at the liberties of their country- 
men. They had had to fight against 
right hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House. Right hon. Members on 
that (the Opposition) side had certainly 
made great sacrifices, for it must have 
been a sacrifice for them to forget the 
Mid Lothian speeches of a few months 
ago, to forgive the Birmingham Caucus, 
and to shake hands and appear to be on 
amicable terms with the friends of Rus- 
sian domination. In these circumstances 
the Irish Members had endeavoured, to 
the best of their ability, to discharge the 
functions of an Opposition. When they 
saw that the Members of the Conserva- 
tive Party were prepared to make further 
sacrifices in order to support the Bill, 
which would strangle the liberty of Ire- 
land, the Irish Members felt that they, 
too, should make sacrifices, and face the 
prejudices of this country in order to 
secure, if possible, the liberties of the 
Irish people. The parties on both sides 
had united to aim a blow at Parlia- 
mentary institutions, and had made laws 
and regulations which could not, and 
had not, defeated the Irish Party, but 
which had lowered their Assembly to 
the level of the greatest autocratic As- 
sembly in the world. He believed that 
when the country had had time to think 
of what it had gained and what it had 
lost, the English electors would see that 
they had supplanted Imperialism and 
established a despotism. He was satis- 
fied that the Irish Members had dis- 
charged a difficult, but necessary duty. 
They had shown the untrustworthy 
nature of the statistics which had been 
brought forward as a justification of this 
repressive measure, and the Government 
and the House were now in this position 
—that they were passing the severest 
Coercion Bill which had ever stained the 
Statute Book, for a country in which 
there was less crime than in any other 
country in Europe. In conclusion, he 
could only say he was glad so little 
bitterness and so little bad feeling had 
characterized those debates. He hoped 
that when these discussions were over, a 
remedial measure worthy of the name 
would be presented, and that they would 
show themselves ready to legislate pro- 
perly for Ireland by giving to the tenant 
farmers that fixity of tenure, fair rent, 
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and free sale, without which that country , of it, but to pay their rents honestly, 
could neither be satisfied, nor prosperous | unless they were excessive. He ad- 
and happy. | mitted that the weapon was in its 
Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that | nature revolutionary; but the occasion 
Parliament had inflicted a great injus- | jostified some departure from the Civil 
tice on Ireland by that Bill. Past legis- | Law. The House was now about to 
lation had wronged her, and persistent | hand over the tenantry, with all their 
refusals of reform on the vital question | imperfections on their heads—that is to 
of the land had driven her to despair. | say, with the arrears of bad seasons- 
She had been forced into a method which | to the landlords, and he knew well that 








savoured of a revolution, because it set 
the Civil Law at defiance for the time 
being. Though the measure was di- 
rected against the Land League and its 
procedure, and not merely against the 
outrages which had grown upon the 
Land League, yet a time would come 
when the operation of that Bill having 
passed away men would admit that the 
Land League had saved landlords from 
secret societies and the tenants from 
wholesale evictions, and had, moreover, 
brought the tenants nearer to Land Re- 
form than any previous legislation had 
done. No doubt the weapon used by 
the Land League, insistance on abate- 
ment of rent, was liable to abuse. He 
could not deny that it had been preached 
without much discrimination, and by 
some—not, however, by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell)—in such a way as to sug- 
gest a repudiation of contracts. But 
before it was used the House was 
warned that it would be used. He (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy) himself had said, in 
his place in the House last Session, that, 
as to advising the tenants generally not 
to pay rent, any such advice deliberately 
given would be unjustand contrary to good 
conscience ; but that there were cases in 
which, unless some advice of that kind 
were given, the landlords could not be 
brought to reason. Nothing could be 
more demoralizing than an agitation 
which might be construed into an advice 
to men not to meet their lawful obliga- 
tions; but on those who refused any 
other remedy for the present state of 
things the sin must lie. Let those ten- 
ants who had been compelled, as many 
were, by coercion, and not in the fair 
and open market, to pay rent, offer what 
according to their conscience was a fair 
rent, and no more. If there was danger 
of that advice being abused they could 
not help it. If there were Roman Ca- 
tholic clergymen in Ireland who took up 
that agitation, it would be their duty to 
tell the tenants not to make an unjust use 








if any effort was made by strong ex- 
pressions of the opinions of the populace 
to dissuade the landlords from insisting 
on their rights, they would find it very 
easy to make out that they were intimi- 
dated by fear of violence, and thus the 
tenantry would be brought within the 
Act. He hoped that some light would 
be found behind the cloud that now 
hung over them, and he believed that if a 
good Land Act were passed, no Minister 
would ever again be called on to come 
to the House and propose a Coercion 
Bill for Ireland. If they developed the 
means of creating a peasant propriety, 
if they established such relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant as would 
prevent rents from being raised, and if 
they provided security and freedom of 
disposal to the occupying tenant, they 
would remove the only cause which set 
class against class in Ireland, and made 
the influence of England hated, and 
agitation would be no more possible. 
Other reforms would be necessary; but 
they would be easily conceded to a con- 
tented and united people. He was con- 
fident that the people of Ireland would 
show dignity and wisdom in face of the 
Coercion Act, and that the only result 
would be that while the abuse inevitable 
in agitation would be pruned down, they 
would maintain a just and Constitutional 
agitation until the problem was solved. 
They were never further from despair. 
They had a just cause; they had the 
sympathy of the civilized world. They 
needed not to have recourse to the 
alliance of men who brought ruin on 
their own country and dishonour on the 
best cause. He believed, too, that they 
had allies, not in the landlords and rich 
men, but in the millions of Englishmen 
in the classes which had so few Repre- 
sentatives in that House, but whose few 
Representatives had stood up manfully 
for Ireland. They also had the encou- 
ragement of the Pontiff who ruled over 
the Roman Catholic Church, to whose 
voice the great majority of Irishmen 
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listened reverentially. With all these 
advantages, they would be wise and 
resolute. They would so act as to set 
coercion at defiance, and they would at 
last wring from Parliament a settlement 
of the Land Question which would make 
coercion a memory of the past. 

Mr. T. ©. THOMPSON said, it 
seemed to him a strange thing that they 
should be discussing a measure to take 
away the liberties of the people of Ire- 
land. Ever since the observation that 
we were within ‘‘a measurable distance 
of civil war” a feeling had been grow- 
ing up that some strong measure of 
coercion was necessary. Arguments 
had been presented for the measure not 
based upon principles, but upon facts 
which had been put before the House 
in a dramatic shape to excite their ter- 
ror, and to induce them by fear to con- 
sent to this measure, which he believed 
to be unprincipled and unconstitutional. 
They could remember, at the opening of 
this long debate, the dramatic manner 
in which the Returns of agrarian crime 
were placed before them; and they 
reached the culminating point on the 
previous night, when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department put before them 
a picture which was almost enough to 
frighten timid people out of their senses. 
The right hon. Gentleman talked of the 
wolf-dog of America coming over here 
to influence their proceedings. Instead 
of its being the wolf-dog of America 
that the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman he quoted referred to, it was 
the wolf-dog of Irish vengeance. But 
those statistics failed to impress anyone 
who looked nearly into them, and they 
should discuss this measure as one of 
principle. The reason why he opposed 
this measure was simply this—that by all 
measures of this kind they weakened, 
enervated, or destroyed the Constitution 
of the country. Every Coercion Bill 
brought into a free State was something 
undoing the great Constitutional edifice 
which our ancestors had been building 
up through past centuries. There might 
be circumstances under which the Con- 
stitution of a free country might be sus- 
pended. Itmight be doneifa foreign army 
was in possession of some of the strong- 
holds of the land. It might be done if a fo- 
reign navy was sailing up the Thames. It 
might be done if intestine commotion 
was eating into the vitals of the coun- 
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try, or if it was impossible to collect the 
Revenues of the Crown. There was no 
other occasion on which the Constitution 
of the country should be suspended. 
But not one of these things was taking 
place now. We had no foreign foe in 
the land to contend with, Her Majesty’s 
Revenues were easily collected, and there 
was no intestine commotion. In Ireland 
the power of the Crown had full effect. 
Was it not true that there was an enor- 
mous number of evictions at present in 
Ireland? And how could those evictions 
be carried out if the Queen’s writs were 
not running? And yet almost the only 
reason given for the Bill was that the 
Queen’s writs were not running in Ire- 
land. With respect to the crime which 
was said to be committed in Ireland, 
they must remember that Ireland was 
an agricultural country, and they must 
expect the offences committed in it to 
be of an agricultural character. Of 
the outrages, they would see, the 
greater part were not by the people 
against the State, but by the people 
one against the other. There was no 
country where the people were so fond 
of possessing the land. In England 
land was looked upon as an expensive 
luxury; but in Ireland the happiness of 
the people seemed to depend upon its 
possession. Quarrels arose because one 
member of a family got possession of 
the land which another thought should 
be his. A great deal had been said 
about the maiming of cattle which they 
were not justified in saying, and which 
could be easily explained. It was, no 
doubt, a horrible thing to cut off the 
tails of cattle ; but he (Mr. Thompson) 
came from a county in which the people 
never, by any accident, left the tail of 
a sheep uncut. The maiming of cattle 
was done in Ireland, not from wanton 
cruelty, but from the idea that the land- 
lords, from a feeling of greed, from a 
desire to get rid of labour, wanted to 
turn the arable land into pasture, and 
thus lessen the demand for labour. The 
cattle were to them the symbol that the 
land on which and by which they lived 
was to be taken from them. Mr. 
Froude, in his eloquent and magni- 
ficent history, showed that in the time 
of Henry VIII. the landlords of Eng- 
land for a long series of years had 
been endeavouring, in their own inte- 
rest, to turn arable land into pasture, 
and the result was the greatest distress 
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throughout the country, and the neces- 
sary interference of Parliament to de- 
fend the poor, of whom he hoped they 
would always be the guardians. Then 
the cases of arson had been relied on, 
and, no doubt, the word “arson” con- 
veyed horrible ideas. It conveyed the 
idea of a man going into a stackyard 
and burning down all the stacks—-a 
very horrible offence. But, if they 
looked through the list of cases, they 
would find that in Ireland half the 
cases turned out to be fires in unoccu- 
pied houses. Ten thousand persons 
were turned out by eviction during the 
most inclement season. Those poor 
people went into these unoccupied houses 
and made fires to keep themselves warm. 
Early in the morning they left, that 
they might not fall into the hands 
of the police, and then these officers 
came in and reported cases of arson. 
This all showed that Ireland was not in 
the dreadful condition alleged. Then, 
as to firing into dwellings, which consti- 
tuted a large proportion of the offences, 
that was scarcely ever done except by 
bands of men, and an active police could 
easily prevent it. It scarcely ever hap- 
pended on these occasions that any per- 
sonal injury was done—no life was 
taken, and when a case of injury oc- 
curred it was by accident. If harm had 
been meant, surely hundreds of persons 
must have been killed. The object was 
not to shoot people, but to terrify— 
to induce them to join an agrarian 
league to protect themselves against in- 
justice and wrong. What was the rea- 
son that all the poor people were being 
turned from their homes? It was simply 
to get rent. What was rent? Rent 
could be clearly marked out. It was 
the surplus which remained after the 
cultivation of the soil and the mainten- 
ance of the cultivator and his family 
had been paid for. Why had not the 
rent been paid in Ireland? Were the 
Irish bad payers of rent? Not at all. 
The reason was simply that the Great 
God of Heaven had given no oppor- 
tunity of late to the cultivator to gather 
the harvest, but had sent His storms and 
His winds to blight the produce of the 
fields. The winds and the storms had 
blighted the crops, and there was no 
surplus remaining. There was nothing 
to pay the cultivator of the soil, much 
less the idle landlord; and yet they were 
asked to pass that Bill, which would put 
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the poor people into the hands of the 
landlords that they might get the miser- 
able rent which the people were unable 
to pay. It was acruel thing, aad pos- 
sibly there was growing up a feeling in 
the country which would make them 
sorry for what they had done, and, per- 
haps, under the influence of that sorrow, 
recall the wrong act which they were 
perpetrating now. With regard to the 
provisions of the Bill, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland said that the persons 
arrested would be treated in the same 
way as unconvicted prisoners. But the 
Bill did not appear to carry that out, for 
when they looked carefully into facts, 
they found that inquiry was to be made 
every three months by the Irish officials 
as to the position in which the prisoners 
stood. But it was obvious that the in- 
quiry would not take place until the end 
of the three months, so that they might 
take it for granted that persons would 
be kept in prison from three months to 
three months. There was an Assize in 
Ireland three times a-year, and the 
average time an unconvicted prisoner 
spent in gaol was two months; so that, 
as a fact, the suspected persons would 
not stand in the same position as uncon- 
victed prisoners. They would be in 
prison for three months, whilst the un- 
convicted prisoner remained two months 
only without trial. Besides that, the un- 
convicted person had the advantage of 
his counsel and his trial, while the sus- 
pected person had not. Persons would 
be arrested, no doubt, on the suspicion 
of very good men; but experience had 
taught them never to give up their liber- 
ties to any one man. It was for the ad- 
vantage of civilization that they should 
not sacrifice their great political prin- 
ciples, and therefore he held they 
must be careful they did not yield up 
one jot of their liberties; and they 
should insist that the persons arrested 
on suspicion should be treated at least 
as unconvicted prisoners. He contended, 
also, that they were not dealing fairly 
with these men, for it was not right to 
prevent the prisoners speaking to each 
other. Was not the power of England 
great enough to prevent them from 
doing harm within the prison walls 
without adding to their sufferings that 
of solitary confinement? They were 
men against whom no charge was made 
and no evidence adduced; and were no 
mistakes likely to be made? Of the 
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persons committed by magistrates in 
England one-fourth were acquitted as 
innocent, while of those committed in 
Ireland from one-third to one-half were 
acquitted: But persons committed by 
magistrates were heard in their defence. 
They were allowed to call witnesses. 
Under this Act no defence was permitted, 
and no witnesses could be called. There- 
fore, a fortiori, the percentage of inno- 
cent persons committed under this Act 
must be larger than under the ordinary 
process of the law. Upon that ground, 
for one, he contended that those per- 
sons should have newspapers, society, 
and everything necessary, remember- 
ing that among them might be many 
persons quite as innocent of the crimes 
of which they were supposed to be 
guilty as any Member of that House. 
He had thought it right to say what 
he had, because he was acting apart 
from his Party, almost alone, and on 
some occasions quite alone. He felt 
it was a very sad and serious thing to 
break political ties, because, in doing 
so, they very often broke tenderer ties ; 
and it was quite possible—though he 
hoped not—that the action he had taken 
on the ‘present occasion would destroy 
some of those friendships and some of 
those happinesses in which consisted the 
great charm of life. 

Mr. LEAMY wished to thank the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. T. C. Thompson) for his generous 
and able speech. The assistance given 
by the hon. Member and a few others 
could not easily be forgotten by the 
people of Ireland. He was glad that the 
hon. Member had not, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Ashton Dilke) 
said that so many of the Radicals in that 
House had, put aside principle for Party. 
Radical Members had abandoned the 
principles which they used to profess 
when they sat on the opposite side 
of the House. They had never been 
told what the precise object of the Go- 
vernment was in bringing in that Bill, 
or in which way it was intended to 
operate. It had been said that they did 
not wish to put down every kind of 
public meeting ; but they did rot specify 
what kinds of meeting would be sup- 
pressed. Doubtless the Government 
would try to put down the Land League. 
But what would they gain ? Irish Mem- 
bers had had great difficulty in per- 
suading the people that there was any 
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hope of good from the English Govern- 
ment. What could they say to the 
peoplenow? The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) had justly said that evening that 
he was perfectly convinced that the Go- 
vernment had connived at the agitation, 
for there had been nothing authoritative 
said against it during the Recess. The 
Government might succeed in putting 
down the meetings; but it would not 
put down the agitation of the Land 
League. Until lately the supporters of 
the Land League believed that by the 
agitation they were strengthening the 
hands of the Government, enabling them 
to deal more effectively with the ques- 
tion of Land Reform. After the rejec- 
tion of the Disturbance Bill, he (Mr. 
Leamy) had come to the conclusion that 
there was nothing to be done in this 
country, and that their only hope was 
from agitation in Ireland. If it were 
intended to put down the Land League, 
why was not an authoritative pronounce- 
ment made three months ago? Untila 
week before the House met, the Land 
Leaguers were thoroughly convinced 
that they had in this agitation the 
sympathy of many Members of the 
Cabinet. It had been said, how- 
ever, that the men who took part in 
the agitation did not denounce crimes 
and outrages as they ought to have done. 
He had, however, himself attended 13 
or 14 public meetings, at many of which 
clergymen were present, and he never 
attended one at which outrages were not 
deprecated and denounced. But the 
fact was that those denunciations were 
so much a matter of course that the 
newspapers took no notice of them. 
They could not occupy their space time 
after time with the same matters. There 
had been in Ireland, and especially 
among the clergy, great confidence in 
the Head of the Government, an almost 
unlimited trust in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and there was nothing 
sadder throughout the agitation, and 
nothing had more discouraged Irish 
tenants, than to find the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, who had stood 
out against coercion so long, siding with 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland now. 
He was very much afraid that the Go- 
vernment had struck a blow at Consti- 
tutional agitation in Ireland. He had 
no fear that the Coercion Act would 
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strike terror into the people of Ireland. 
That House was not able to gauge or 
estimate or analyze the real feelings of 
people in Ireland. There was a great 
struggle, no doubt, in England for Land 
Reform. But in Ireland the land was 
the sole industry, and it was almest 
crushed under the present syste. It 
had been said that the Irish + arty did 
not represent Ireland. vecause they 


were not connected ~-“2 the land. But 
the fact was evi2-4ce of their fitness for 


~ It was because Members 

se por Pvont to that House for so many 
had bee : - 

ae who were interested in the land, 

Yt the Land Question was still un- 
solved. He had risen for the purpose of 
entering, on behalf of himself and his 
brother Irish Members, a last protest 
against an unjust and tyrannic measure 
which a Liberal Government, proving 
false to all their protestations, had intro- 
duced with the plain and palpable object 
of retaining their seats on the Treasury 
Bench. He would remind the House 
that a great change within the last 14 
or 15 years had come over the people of 
Ireland. Radical Members generally 
did not seem to understand the present 
movement. It was a democratic up- 
heaval of a people long oppressed. 
On former occasions of coercion, the 
Irish had been prostrate, crouching, 
and submissive; but, at last, they had 
gained their feet, and were becoming 
conscious of their strength, and no 
Coercion Acts would ever strike them 
down again. 

‘Mr. MACDONALD rose to say a word 
or two to express his final protest 
against the Bill in the strongest manner 
the Forms of the House would allow. 
He had been closely studying the his- 
tory of Ireland, and he had come to the 
conclusion that no country had ever 
suffered so much from another as Ire- 
land had suffered from England. Three 
times had we attempted to destroy the 
people altogether and to drive them into 
thesea. But those who attempted to do so 
became united in habits and religion 
with those whom they had essayed to sub- 
due. Various and singular reasons had 
been given as an excuse for the intro- 
duction of the Bill; but one- after 
another they had been struck down. At 
last they heard the real reason from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. It was 
sprung upon them the previous night. 
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The Bill was all due to a man named 
Devoy, who lived somewhere in America. 
The words of Mr. Devoy struck terror 
into the British Lion, and a Liberal Go- 
vernment, with a majority of 100, was 
so alarmed that it introduced the Bill in 
order to legislate for Mr. Devoy and a 
few others in some unknown slum in 
New York. This was a discreditable 
confession to make. The Government 
were about to do another injustice to Ire- 
land; and he could assure them that it 
was not from Devoy or from O’ Donovan 
Rossa that danger was to be expected. 
The Irish danger in America lay much 
deeper. There was a little hitch just 
now with America, and there was 
greater reason for fear in the increasing 
hostility of the Irish nation in America 
than from the ravings of the fanatic 
whose speech had been quoted by the 
Secretary of State. Let them read the 
Resolutions of earnest sympathy passed 
within the last few days by the Legis- 
latures of Illinois, New Jersey, Nevada, 
and Ohio, and by great public meetings 
all over America, and learn whence came 
the cause for fear. Already in the Con- 
gress of the States the Fisheries Ques- 
tion hadjbeen declared urgent, one Mem- 
ber saying he would try to make it a 
cause of quarrel with England, that the 
wrongs of Ireland might be redressed. 
He was afraid from the attitude adopted 
by many hon. Gentlemen on the Radical 
Benches that if there was much legisla- 
tion for Ireland the word “ Radical” 
would become amisnomer. Anhon. Mem- 
ber had called his attention recently tothe 
remarkable unanimity which prevailed 
among the Liberal lawyers with regard 
to this Bill. They all supported it, and 
the hon. Member asked him—‘‘ Do you 
know why?” He replied that he did 
not, and the hon. Member replied— 
‘‘The reason is there are two Judgeships 
vacant.” That was base and mean; 
and although not endorsing the sugges- 
tion as true, he thought if there were 
half-a-dozen vacancies on the Judicial 
Bench the lawyers would never have 
ceased denouncing the Irish and sup- 
porting the Bill. The hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) 
professed his great love for Ireland ; but 
he never lost an opportunity of voting 
for this Bill. It was as if a man pro- 
fessed great affection for a woman and 
then kicked her with his boot. Such 
love was very like unkind or false 
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love. He (Mr. Macdonald) felt bound 
to protest against this Bill. He had 
voted against it because it suppressed 
the liberties of a whole people on 
account of the action of a few; beceise | 
it left the people of Ireland in the! 
hands of the informer, the spy, and 
the paid partizan; because it left the 
women and children of Ireland at the 
mercy of hirelings, who cared nothing for 
the morality of the people, so long as they 
promoted their own objects; and be- 
cause it came from the hands of the so- 
called Liberal Party, with which he had 
been associated all his life. In the last 
Parliament one Member of the present 
Government cried out from below the 
Gangway, ‘‘ India, India, India!” He 
clung to the cause of India with des- 
perate grasp. Another sitting in the 
same part of the House in the last Par- 
liament, and now on the Treasury Bench, 
raised his voice for the Basutos and the 
Boers, and he obstructed the House 
again and again on the question of the 
Transvaal. Another hon. Member, who 
used to sit on the Benches below the 
opposite Gangway, had been wont to 
plead the cause of Greece. It was 
‘‘Living Greece no more” with that 
hon. Member now that he was in Office. 
Greece would be dead and Ireland, too, 
until those hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men returned to the Benches they oc- 
cupied when in Opposition. They also 
found a right hon. Gentleman, who had 
for 40 years stood up for the liberties of 
the people, and whose eloquent voice 
had shaken the hearts of the Protec- 
tionist landlords of this country, now 
calling on the House to pass a Bill for 
trampling on the liberties of Ireland. 
That night the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant would be in the proud 
position of being able to say that he had 
slaughtered Ireland’s freedom by that 
Coercion Bill, and he would be sup- 
ported by hon. Gentlemen who had been 
loud in their sympathy for Bulgarians, 
Zulus, Boers, and suffering humanity in 
general. Those hon, Gentlemen would 
pass out into the Division Lobby like 
mutes to assist at the burial of the 
liberties of Ireland. He had to say, in 
conclusion, that he, for one, was heartily 
ashamed of Liberals and Radicals who 
could thus consent to join hands with 
oppression, and who could be found 
voting with a Government to destroy the 
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Mr. BIDDELL said, he desired that 
Ireland should be treated not merely 
with justice but with generosity. There 
could be no doubt that‘ in the past 
great tyranny and injustice had been 
inflicted upon Ireland; but that oc- 
Corred 50 or 100 years ago, and it was 
now Verte to forget it. Because their 
fathers haG-oaten sour grapes it was 
not necessary t+ the ghildren’s teeth 
should be set On 15, for ever, Ho 
should not have risen itt 1,5. dahate but 
for the speech of the hon. «ho» for 
Durham (Mr. T. C. Thompson, 47, 
regretted to hear the hon. Gentle _ 
say that the action of the landlords ia 
turning their lands into pasture had 
been dictated by a feeling of spite—— 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, he did 
not say that the landlords were actuated 
by spite, but that the tenants thought 
they were, and that they believed what 
the landlords were doing was greatly to 
the injury of their tenants. 

Mr. BIDDELL was glad to hear the 
hon Member’s explanation ; but he con- 
tended that the landlords had acted 
simply on commercial principles, and 
that if they had turned their lands into 
pasture, it was only because they could 
not make them profitable in any other 
way. It was a melancholy fact that 
thousands of acres of arable land in 
Ireland had been turned into pasturage, 
causing a diminution of employment; 
but he was sorry to say that unless the 
prospects of agriculture greatly im- 
proved that operation would not be con- 
fined to Ireland, but would extend to 
England also. They might talk about 
philanthropy as much as they pleased, 
especially when it came out of other 
people’s purses; but, after all their 
preaching, men must revert to com- 
mercial principles and use the land in 
the way which was found the most pro- 
fitable. The greatest evil Ireland had 
to contend with was competition. It 
was a singular thing that, in all this dis- 
tress, there was scarcely a farm to let 
in Ireland; while in his own county 
(Suffolk), there were numerous farms 
vacant which could not be let at all. 
With regard to the Bill before the 
House, he was inclined to support it, 
both upon its own merits and also from 
respect to the right hon. Gentleman who 
had introducedit. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland was the best-abused man in 
England. Nevertheless, there was no 
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man in the country who, in his opinion, 
better deserved that they should stand 
by him than did that right hon. Gentle- 
man. No salary, and hardly any honour, 
could reward that right hon. Gentleman 
for the anxiety which he had had in this 
Irish Business. The best thanks of the 
nation were due to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for what he had done; and he, 
asa Member of the House, thanked him 
for his exertions with regard to this 
measure. He believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman was actuated in what 
he had done by the most humane 
motives. 

Sin JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
desired to say a few words before this 
measure finally went to ‘ another 
place.” The people of Ireland had 
been made victims of this agitation, 
when, in reality, they had entered on 
it with the idea that the Government 
wanted it, in order that they might the 
aore readily push on their schemes of 
Land Reform. The origin of the agi- 
tation which set in last autumn in Ire- 
land was the rejection of the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill, which, al- 
though the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) thought little of it, 
would have done a great deal of good to 
the country. It had been brought in 
with the most benevolent intentions, and 
he (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) believed the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland must have 
regarded its rejection with philanthropic 
chagrin. The speeches of the Prime 
Minister, the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, after the rejection of that 
Bill by the House of Lords, had created 
an impression among the Irish people 
that they had more Radical friends on 
the Treasury Bench, as far as the Land 
Question was concerned, than they had 
in their own Representatives. ‘Those 
speeches had produced most exaggerated 
notions as to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment, and the people believed they 
were carrying out the wishes of the Go- 
vernment by putting on steam in for- 
warding the Land agitation. As to this 
measure, if such were to become the 
law, as seemed now to be inevitable, he 
believed that it could not be in better 
hands than those of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman, 
he had no doubt, would administer it 
with humanity ; but if he used it at all, 
he would have to imprison twice as 





many innocent as guilty persons. The 
nature of people in Ireland was to 
suspect all around them. If they could 
not discover who had committed a crime, 
they suspected everyone near them. 
Having voted against every one of the 
provisions of the measure at every stage, 
he must, in order to maintain his con- 
sistency, oppose the Motion for its third 
reading. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, it was difficult 
for anyone to give expression to a new 
idea, or even to lend emphasis to an old 
one, on the question before the House. 
But before the obnoxious measure 
passed its final stage, he wanted to re- 
cord once more his protest against it. 
Its passage into law would mark a pain- 
ful chapter in the history of that House. 
They had had during its progress a 
Parliamentary coup d’état. They had 
witnessed a curtailment of some, and the 
suppression of other, liberties that were 
the cherished heritage of centuries, and 
they had experienced the establishment 
of a Dictatorship. The Government— 
for the purpose of supplying themselves 
with sufficient reasons for their policy— 
had had recourse to the practices of 
Paul Pry and of Fouché. They had 
opened private letters, and subjected the 
freely-chosen Representatives of the 
people to a surveillance that had been 
unheard of, certainly unpractised, since 
the days of the Stuarts. In company with 
a handful of hon. Friends sitting near 
him, he had persistently, consistently, 
and uncompromisingly opposed the Bill. 
They had fought it upon every inch of 
ground furnished them by the Forms of 
the House. They had resisted it asa 
whole, and they had resisted it in detail. 
In doing that, they had done nothing 
more than sustain the honoured tra- 
ditions of English Radicalism. The 
course that he and his hon. Friends 
had pursued would have been pursued 
by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on the Treasury Bench—and not 
by six, but more than 60, sitting behind 
him there—if the position of Parties 
had been reversed, and a measure of a 
like character had been proposed. Ac- 
cording to the ethics of latter-day 
Liberalism, coercion, when submitted 
by Tories, was a hateful and horrible 
enactment ; but when proposed by a 
Liberal Administration, it was a bene- 
ficent provision for the protection of life 
and property. No doubt, that inconsis- 
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tency could be reconciled to the crooked 
morality of partizanship; but he was 
sufficiently obtuse neither to see its jus- 
tice nor its wisdom. A proposition was 
right,or it was wrong, uponits merits; and 
it was matterless what man proposed it, 
or what Party acted as its sponsors. The 
Bill before the House, in his judgment, 
was bad in principle, cruel in practice, 
and disastrous in itsconsequences. The 
British Parliament, the incorruptible 
sentinels of the Constitution, had made 
the liberties of the Irish people depen- 
dent upon the whim and temper of a 
nervous and inexperienced Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and a brusque and—so far as 
the Irish Members were concerned, he 
feared he must add—a somewhat super- 
cilious Chief Secretary. He made no 
appeal to the Government, for he knew 
that either appeal or remonstrance ad- 
dressed to them from men who, like 
himself, had so unceasingly resisted 
their coercion policy, would be unheeded ; 
but he would like to put before the House 
some reasons why the despotic provisions 
of this measure should be mildly and 
mercifully applied—not in the interests 
of Ireland, not for the convenience or 
the comfort of the unfortunate men who 
were to be imprisoned, but for the 
benefit and the credit of the nation. He 
differed toto cvlo from the Government 
as to the necessity for such an Act. 
Wherever there was political disaffection 
amongst a people, broadening to the 
verge of insurrection, the laws under 
which that people lived, the Government 
by whom those laws were administered, 
were by the very existence of the dis- 
affection tried and condemned. It was 
a fallacy, a pitiful fallacy, which all 
history proclaimed, that the unruly 
passions of a people could be stirred into 
activity by the impetuosity of agitators, 
however earnest or however able, if 
there was not just ground of grievance. 
Whenever the affairs of a country were 
honestly administered, and the laws 
equitably applied, you could not convince 
the people of such a State that they were 
tyrannized over, trampled on, or in- 
sulted. A prosperous and contented 
population turned a deaf ear to the syren 
voice of sedition. You might pipe as 
lustily as you liked, but they would not 
dance to revolutionary music. If a man’s 
boot pinched him, he did not punish his 
foot, but he altered his boot. In like 
manner, if the laws of a country 
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pinched a people, and they gave ex- 
pression to their pain, it was the duty 
of Rulers to inquire into their suf- 
fering and provide a remedy for it. 
That was not what the Government had 
done towards Ireland. For the better 
part of the third of a Session they had 
strained all their powérs to manufacture 
whips by which to scourge the Irish 
people. That was not acting, in his 
opinion, wisely. Their course should 
have been to amend the laws complained 
of, and, if that had been done, there 
could have been no pretext, much less 
necessity, for the suspension of the Con- 
stitution. He had a cardinal difference, 
therefore, with the Ministry. He denied 
the necessity for their coercive measures, 
and he questioned their efficacy. But 
dismissing that view of the matter for 
the nonce, let them, for argument’s sake, 
place themselves in the position of the 
Government. Let them approach the 
subject from the standpoint of the Mi- 
nisters, and, having done that, he main- 
tained that the lawlessness they lamented, 
and the disorder they deplored, might 
have been lessened, if not entirely avoided, 
if there had not been administrative 
vacillation andapathy. If, during last 
autumn or the commencement of the 
winter, the Common Law had been put 
in force firmly but temperately, the agi- 
tation would have been shorn of many of 
its excrescences. No one denied that 
there had been excesses, and none re- 
gretted them more than the Irish Mem- 
bers themselves. If there had been a 
vigorous application of the ordinary law 
of the country to these deviations from 
order, the Land movement would have 
been kept within legal channels, while 
its intensity would not have been re- 
duced, or its success impaired. He did 
not believe it would have been possible 
for the Government to stay the agitation. 
That was beyond their power. The well- 
head of political and agrarian discord 
was buried deep in the wrongs of ages, 
and no Coercion Bill that either this or 
any other Ministry could introduce could 
stop its perennial overflow. But the Go- 
vernment really did not wish to allay the 
agitation. They regarded it, up to a 
point, with approval; and he did not 
blame them for it. They conceived that 
the movement would make to their ad- 
vantage ; and, while they did not abso- 
lutely encourage it, they certainly re- 
garded it without. disapprobation when 
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kept within given limits. It had gone 
beyond those limits, and had become 
troublesome. That, however, did not 
get over the fact that the Ministers 
were at first not unfriendly to a circum- 
scribed agitation. To appreciate the 
point of that remark, they required to 
carry their minds back for 18 months or 
two years. It was necessary for them 
to recall circumstances that took place 
in the closing days of the last Parlia- 
ment. They knew in that House that 
an alliance, offensive and defensive, was 
enteredinto between the English Liberals 
and the popular Irish Representatives. 
The belief was that the hereditary Par- 
ties in this country were nearly balanced, 
and that, at the General Election, the 
Irish voters in England and the Repre- 
sentatives of Irish constituencies might 
be able to cast the scale. It was the 
interest, then, of the Liberal Party— 
and he made no complaint of what was 
done—to open up friendly relations with 
Irish Members and Irish voters. He 
knew this treaty was not engrossed on 
parchment. It was not ‘sealed, signed, 
and delivered,’ like a legal document. 
Such bargains were never put on paper 
with such precision. If they were, they 
might turn out to be troublesome to one 
or both of the Parties concerned. But 
that a combination of the character he 
described did take place was unques- 
tioned and unquestionable. They all 
remembered how influential Liberals 
were accustomed to come down to the 
House, in the last two Sessions of last 
Parliament, and throw their protecting 
wegis over the Home Rulers when they 
were struggling to exact some small 


‘concession from the occupants of the 


Treasury Bench. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was accustomed to 
shed the light of his countenance and 
his counsel upon benighted Irishmen 
when they were seeking, possibly, for an 
adjournment or delay. Articles appeared 
in'‘magazines, under distinguished signa- 
tures, contending for the preservation 
of that most powerful instrument of 
Parliamentary independence—Obstruc- 
tion, especially when wielded by a small 
Party striving after great principles. 
Hon. Members on the other side con- 
tributed to the compact. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Meath 
(Mr. A. M. Sullivan) and others went to 
Sheffield, to Liverpool, to York, and 





urged their countrymen to cast a solid 
vote for the Liberal Party. They urged 
it, too, with effect, as in the common cry 
against the Conservatives at the Elec- 
tion no notes were stronger or steadier 
than those raised by the Irish electors. 
The belief at the time was that the mild 
and comparatively harmless Coercion 
Bill which expired last year would be 
renewed. It was feared that the late 
Government would ask for its re-enact- 
ment. The point was pressed with great 
earnestness upon Liberalcandidates whe- 
ther they would or would not support 
the re-imposition of the Act of 1875. 
Not dozens, but scores, of these said can- 
didates pledged themselves, as solemnly 
as men could pledge themselves, that 
they would resist any attempt at further 
coercion for the Irish people. It was 
declared by many that a repetition of 
the Coercion Bill for Ireland would not 
only be unjustifiable, but would be 
criminal. And yet the men who made 
these declarations, and upon the strength 
of them got Irish votes, had been the most 
resclute supporters of the Bill before the 
House, although that measure was beyond 
all doubt the severest Coercion Bill that 
had ever passed the British Legislature. 
He left these hon. Gentlemen to justify 
to their consciences and their consti- 
tuents these wholesale breaches of their 
solemnly recorded pledges. In Ireland 
a like process had gone forward. Not 
hundreds, but thousands, of honest, law- 
abiding Irish farmers had joined the 
Land agitation with the distinct belief 
that when doing so they were aiding 
the Government. They entertained the 
opinion, and they were justified in en- 
tertaining it, that the first measure pro- 
posed by the Government would be a 
Land Bill, and they were anxious to 
raise a wave of popular opinion suffi- 
ciently strong to carry the Bill steadily 
and safely over the Bar of the House of 
Lords. Under this belief, these men 
joined the Land League, and went to 
their meetings. Many hon. Gentlemen 
in that House could confirm the correct- 
ness of this statement. He had been 
to some of these Land meetings himself, 
and he could testify to the fact that the 
names of the Prime Minister and his 
Colleagues were received with greater 
favour, and evoked a larger measure of: 
enthusiasm, than the names of his hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) and his associates. The 
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settled belief of the Irish farmers was 
that from the Government they were to 
have immediate and drastic agrarian 
legislation. -But what was the fact? 
The same men, who had been engaged 
in this agitation under the belief that 


they were aiding the Government, were’ 


now being threatened with arrest. Every 
town and village in the South and West 
of Ireland was inundated with police 
agents and informers. The sympathizers 
and supporters of the Land League were 
being closely watched. Everything they 
said was being chronicled, everything 
they did was being recorded, and the 
names of all with whom they came in 
contact were registered. This informa- 
tion was sent systematically to Dublin 
Castle; and he was speaking the simple 
truth—which could be vouched for by 
many hon. Members present—when he 
said that the Irish police had already 
established a reign of terror. These 
men, for having taken part in what 
they regarded not only as a legal agi- 
tation, but an agitation favourable to 
the Ministry, were being intimidated, 
and warned that, on the slightest pro- 
vocation, they would be thrown into 
prison—a punishment by which not only 
their own comfort would be greatly in- 
terfered with, but by which their busi- 
ness would be disorganized. The result 
of this was a complete reversal of feel- 
ing. The men he had been describing 
regarded themselves as having been de- 
ceived. They looked upon the Ministry, 
rightly or wrongly, as having acted to- 
wards them treacherously. They had 
been enticed, as they thought, on to the 
ice, and left there to slide to destruction. 
The bitterness of feeling that had thus 
been engendered was such as he was 
sure the House did not rightly appre- 
ciate. Ifthese men were cast into pri- 
son, as they were threatened to be, and 
if, when in prison, they were treated 
with the inhumanity, he might almost 
say brutality, with which the Fenians 
arrested under the last suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act were treated, 
there would be an explosion of popular 
indignation such as the country did not 
anticipate, and was little prepared to 
meet. Despair drove men to reprisals. 
He did not give the slightest counte- 
nance to the fear of insurrection that 
seemed to possess some persons. There 
was not a remote reason for supposing 
that any such movement was meditated. 
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It only existed in the “‘ heat-oppressed 
brain ” of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, or his Col- 
leagues. Even the men who were in 
favour of the separation of the two coun- 
tries, and believed that war for that pur- 
pose was not only justifiable but neces- 
sary, admitted that, at the present time, 
such a task would be hopeless. It would 
only end in needless bloodshed, mis- 
chief, and misery. To attempt to wrest 
Ireland from England by force would 
not only be a mad, but a criminal enter- 
prize. And the Separationists were as 
satisfied of the correctness of that opinion 
as anyone in the House. The Govern- 
ment, after opening the letters of some 
American Irishmen, had built up a ter- 
rible bogey, and got frightened at their 
own creation. But any man who could 
be so foolish as to suppose that poor old 
worn-out James Stephens was an agent 
who could be dangerous to the stability 
of the Union between the two countries, 
showed, by merely entertaining such an 
idea, his imperfect acquaintance with 
the present drift of Irish and American 
politics. It was not fear of an insur- 
rection, therefore, that he pointed at. 
It was something quite as serious—an 
embittered and almost vindictive feeling 
between a large section of the Irish 
people and the English nation. Should 
that feeling get vent—and there was a 
fear that it would do so if numbers of 
Irishmen were arrested on mere sus- 
picion and imprisoned—the consequences 
to England would be lamentable. The 
relations between the two countries would 
be further strained, and that hope of 
better relationship that they all cherished 
would be sadly dashed. He urged, then, 
the desirability—in the interests of the 
State, apart altogether from Party rela- 
tions—of using the tyrannical authority 
that the Irish Executive had now got, 
mercifully and temperately. They were 
told to trust the Government, and espe- 
cially to trust the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. That right hon. Gentleman 
had made that request repeatedly during 
these discussions. If it was a question 
of personal confidence, he (Mr. Cowen) 
would have no hesitation whatever in 
trusting him—trusting him to any ex- 
tent. He could say, with all candour 
and sincerity, that he had the very highest 
faith in the right hon. Gentleman’s good 
intentions and kindly disposition. He 
would not, he believed, needlessly set 
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his foot upon a worm. But while he 
had that regard for him as a man, he 
must say, with equal frankness, that he 
had not the same confidence in him as a 
politician. Men did, in their collective 
capacity as Members of a Ministry or 
of a company, what they would shrink 
with horror from doing in their private 
capacity as simple citizens. They had 
had abundant evidence of the fact 
that many most tyrannical Rulers 
were, as men, not only unobjection- 
able, but commendable personages. 
That petty despot, a former King of 
Naples—whose name had turned up 
several times during these discussions— 
while treating with so much cruelty his 
political prisoners, was, according to Mr. 
Dale Owen, constantly engaged in inter- 
esting discussions as to the truthfulness 
of spiritualism or the philosophy of a 
future state. Maximilian Robespierre— 
who, during the Reign of Terror, was the 
practical Ruler of France—was not only 
an incorruptible, but a generous and 
gentle man. One of the ablest argu- 
ments ever penned in favour of the 
abolition of capital punishment was 
written by the intrepid Deputy for Arras, 
yet, during his short tenure of office, 
hundreds of Frenchmen were sent to the 
guillotine. Endless examples of the 
same kind might be adduced to show 
how men’s character in public offices 
and places of trust often conflicted 
with their private character. It was a 
dangerous doctrine to entrust the public 
welfare to the exceptional virtues of any 
man. Highly though he esteemed the 
right hon. Gentleman as a man, he 
shrank from committing either to him or 
anyone the vast powers that were given 
by that Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
could only put it in operation through 
the instrumentality of others, and those 
others were police agents and informers. 
Of all created things, the most loathsome 
was a political spy. The creatures who 
could worm themselves into the confi- 
dence, could participate in the councils, 
of generous, ardent, patriotic, but pos- 
sibly mistaken men, and, when they had 
got a knowledge of their proceedings, 
or had tempted them into a course of 
political guilt, could turn and betray 
them for the wages of iniquity, were— 
why there were no words that human 
language supplied sufficiently strong to 
anathematizesuch malefactors. And these 
were the men whom the right hon. Gen- 





tleman must, of necessity, employ and 
act with. Men like Corydon and Talbot, 
the spies upon the Fenians—whose cup 
of life was drugged with treacheries to 
the brim—‘‘their country’s curse and 
their children’s shame.” He had no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman was 
solemnly resolving in his own mind that 
he would have no contact with such 
scoundrels. But Lord Mayo and Lord 
Carlingford, equally generous, equally 
far-seeing and liberal men, doubtless 
made like resolves. They were not aware, 
at the time, that such ruffians as Talbot 
were being employed ; yet, nevertheless, 
they were employed, and the knowledge 
of their employment was made apparent 
afterwards. As it had been before, he 
feared it would be again. They had to 
forecast the future by the past. What 
had been done was the best index of 
what would be done. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been a Minister of the 
Crown before, and, in that capacity, had 
undertaken with jaunty confidence the 
settlement of another difficulty. He told 
the House, and he told the country, that 
he would canter over it. Instead of 
cantering over it, however, he cantered 
into it. He dragged his Colleagues and 
his Party after him, and they wandered 
for six dreary years in the desert of Par- 
liamentary Opposition. He (Mr. Cowen) 
did not say that a like result would 
follow from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
treatment of the Irish difficulty. The 
latter question did not evoke the same 
feeling in this country that the former 
did. The mass of the middle-class 
Liberals, too, in England, had made a 
fetish of the present Government. They 
believed they were politically infallible. 
They accepted anything, or all things, 
at their hands without question. The 
nauseous draught that had lately been 
administered was beingswallowed, witha 
wry face it was true, but still swallowed 
without complaint. But the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues might be 
assured of this—that excess of confi- 
dence would be succeeded by excessive 
distrust; that unmeasured laudations 
would be followed by unmeasured and, 
in all probability, undeserved censure. 
As long as human nature existed as it 
was at present, such consequences would 
follow from such causes. Extremes on 
one side begot extremes on the other. It 
was not a point that he laid great stress 
on at that moment ; but, nevertheless, he 
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felt satisfied that the disintegrating pro- 
cess that commenced in the Liberal 
Party when the right hon. Gentleman 
attempted to deal with the former diffi- 
culty to which he had referred, had 
again begun. It was impossible for any 
Ministry persistently to drive either 
Party in a course of action that was dis- 
tasteful to them without disaffection, and 
that disaffection would deepen into dis- 
union. He said this with sincere regret, 
and all the more strongly because he 
believed that the result, which many 
saw was being foreshadowed, might by 
an opposite policy have been avoided. He 
knew the course he and his Colleagues 
had taken towards this Bill had been 
a source of annoyance to hon. Members 
who were sitting behind him. Hateful 
though the measure was to these hon. 
Gentlemen, they would have been glad 
if its objectionable features could have 
been huddled up and kept from the 
public view. But he (Mr. Cowen) did 
not understand his duty as a Represen- 
tative in that light. With every impulse 
of his soul he hated the Bill; and now, 
at the close of the struggle, it was to 
him a melancholy satisfaction that he 
had done his best to defeat it, and, 
when he could not defeat it, to modify 
its character as well as to lessen its 
severity. Looking back over the last 
six weeks, he could only experience a 
sensation of shame. When they read 
the comments of foreign critics and the 
Resolutions passed by foreign Legisla- 
tures—such as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) 
had referred to—he had, as an English- 
man, a feeling of humiliaton. The re- 
lationship between England and Ireland 
was not only a discredit, but a disgrace 
to them. It affected not only their in- 
terest and their honour, but their influ- 
ence and their reputation, amongst the 
nations of the world. It was impossible 
for them to expect that their counsel 
and authority on great International 
questions could be treated with the 
deference they deserved, so long as this 
chronic discontent existed in Ireland. 
It was a question that ought to be dealt 
with free from all Party feeling, from all 
angry passions, or unworthy prejudices. 
England was the richest nation in the 
world. Her actual savings amounted to 
upwards of £240,000,000 sterling. Yet, 
within a few miles of our own shores, 
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capital—the seat of refinement and of 
wealth—there were thousands and tens 
of thousands of our fellow-subjects 
living on the verge of starvation, only a 
few degrees removed from pauperism. 
Nearly every 10 years they had a famine 
followed by an incipient insurrection, or 
an agitation almost equal in intensity 
to an insurrection. England, too, was 
the freest country in the world. There 
was no nation, either in ancient or 
modern times, who had the same mea- 
sure of political and personal freedom 
that we possessed. Hnglishmen had 
been the pioneers of industry and social 
progress. They had set the world a 
magnificent example of their attachment 
to freedom when they liberated the slaves 
at a cost of many millions. They had 
lifted their countrymen from the position 
of subjects to the rank of citizens. Their 
laws were open to all, and were free to 
all. Yet, in an integral portion of the 
United Kingdom, they had, during the 
last 80 years, suspended the first and 
most precious principles of the Constitu- 
tion—over a lesser or larger area, for a 
shorter or a longer time—on nearly 50 
occasions. They had made this country 
a storehouse into which was carried the 
produce of every clime. They had 
covered the surface of the globe with 
Colonies, and constituted those Colonies, 
in their turn, the seats and ceatres of a 
general and ever-widening civilization. 
Yet they had been unable to attach to 
them one of the most generous of races, 
or do more than extract from them a 
sullen acquiescence in their national 
partnership. They might reason as they 
liked, they might apologize or extenuate 
it as they pleased, the simple recital of 
these facts was the most eloquent con- 
demnation that could be uttered of the 
government of Ireland by England. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
And the fruits of English rule in Ireland 
heretofore had been like Dead Sea apples 
—fair without, but full of nauseous 
bitterness within. He sincerely trusted 
that this Coercion Bill, with all its hate- 
ful provisions and its humiliating ac- 
companiments, would be the last mea- 
sure of that kind that the British Parlia- 
ment would ever be called upon to enact. 
He had said hard things, he knew, of 
the Bill and of the Party who had sub- 
mitted it; but now that the discussion 
was closed, he hoped they would see 
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measures of a remedial character, and 
that these would be urged forward with 
as much determination as they had ap- 
plied to the Bill now about to pass its 
final stage. The gathering gloom of the 
days to come would, he hoped, be re- 
lieved by proposals which might do 
something towards healing the many 
and angry wounds that the atrabilious 
discussions of the last six weeks had 
made amongst their struggling and 
suffering countrymen on the other side 
of the Irish Channel. 

Mr. R. B. MARTIN said, he wished 
to correct an impression which might 
have been derived from the speech of the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Mac- 
donald)— namely, that the American 
people largely sympathized with the very 
advanced views of a certain class of 
the Irish people. Having made a visit 
to America during the last autumn, 
he felt he could, from the experience he 
had gained while there, most emphati- 
cally deny that such was the case. He 
had been careful to make inquiries on this 
point, and he had been constantly in- 
formed that, though in certain quarters 
such expressions were used by politicians 
to conciliate the Irish vote, the majority 
of right-thinking American citizens were 
in accord with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as to their views of the proper 
course of legislation to be taken con- 
cerning Ireland. After what had been 
said by several hon. Members as to the 
attitude of Americans towards Eng- 
land on the matter, he felt bound to 
give his testimony on the subject. He 
was reminded by the speech of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) of 
the gentleman who, a few years ago, 
disputed that the world was round, an 
having chosen the best umpire he could 
find, was very angry when the umpire 
decided against him. For, with regard 
to this Bill, the hon. Member for New- 
castle was not a little angry to find that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright), who might be taken as a fair 
and impartial umpire, was clear in re- 
gard toits necessity. When responsible 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
decided that some measure of coercion 
was necessary, it did seem to him strange, 
and hardly fair or right, that hon. Mem- 
bers who were not behind the scenes and 
were not able to form a sound judgment, 
Should assume for themselves better 





means of forming an opinion than the 
Members of the Cabinet. - 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, it 
seemed that while it was promised by 
Her Majesty’s Government that a further 
Coercion Bill should follow immediately 
upon the Bill before the House, a great 
amount of sympathy with Her Majesty’s 
Government was expressed by the Con- 
servative Party. The moment, however, 
that the Arms Bill was suspected to be 
in danger, the unholy alliance between 
the two Benches was dissolved. A 
pretty little quarrel now existed between 
the two sides of the House, and far be 
it from him to spoil it. They were now 
debating the Motion for the third read- 
ing of the so-called Protection Bill. The 
measure wore a very different aspect 
from that which it presented when it was 
introduced. In fact, it had unfolded it- 
self by degrees as a rose opened itself in 
the morning. At first it was directed— 
so they were told—against village ruf- . 
fians. Now its scope was enlarged so 
as to take in clergymen, women, and 
children, and, indeed, everyone who 
took part in public life in Ireland. The 
Bill, in truth, was largely aimed at the 
Land League, which was merely a Land 
Reform Association. It was perfectly 
true that at some of its meetings inju- 
dicious and indefensible things had been 
said; but it was to be judged, not by 
these casual and irresponsible utterances, 
but by its whole scope and real object. 
The cry that was now being raised 
against the Land League was like the 
cry that was got up against the Catholic 
Association. Speaking on the point in 
that House, Mr. Shiel said that the Ca- 
tholic Association found the means of 


d| excitement in the state of society, and 


that Mr. O’Connell would have been 
powerless if he had not found an ally in 
that great conspirator against the public 
peace, the Law of the land. This was 
precisely the position occupied by the 
Land League. Its power rested not 
upon the agitators, but upon the Land 
Laws. The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had tried to help out 
his case on the previous evening by re- 
ferring to what he called the link bat- 
talion of the Land League in America. 
No doubt, that country contained Irish- 
men of wild and subversive notions; but 
they were refugees from, British rule in 
Ireland, for the only manufacture that 
England carried on in Ireland was the 
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manufacture of insurrectionists and in- 
formers. The House had heard a good 
deal about O’Donovan Rossa, about 
Michael Davitt, and Mr. Devoy. Did 
that House appreciate the facts that had 
made agitators of O’ Donovan Rossa and 
Davitt ? Rossa was a relieving officer, 
who had witnessed the horrors of famine, 
and had passed the coffinless bodies of 
the starved victims; while Davitt was 
the son of an evicted tenant farmer. 
Such were the men whose conduct was 
said to be striking terror into the hearts 
of the landlords, and their ranks would 
be largely recruited after the passing of 
the measure before the House. They 
were told that assassinations were being 
plotted in America; but it should be 
remembered that there had been a time 
when something of the kind went on in 
London. Were not Orsini bombs at one 
time manufactured in the Metropolis for 
purposes of assassination in the French 
capital, and did it not happen that an 
English Cabinet Minister was regarded 
as by no means clear from implication 
in that very objectionable business ? 
They were told that under the Land 
League movement lay the National 
movement. Well, his Colleagues in the 
representation of Ireland made no secret 
of the fact that they had not abandoned 
the Home Rule cause, and they would 
not abandon it for any Land measure 
that might be passed by Parliament. 
In the concessiun of the national rights 
of the Irish people would be found 
the settlement of all the existing troubles 
and difficulties, including those that had 
been affecting the House during the last 
few weeks. New Rules had recently 
been framed by the Speaker for facili- 
tating Business; but there was one Rule 
that would be worth them all—namely, 
Home Rule for Ireland. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he rose 
more for the purpose of trying to recall 
the Government to one or two pledges 
which they had made to that House 
than for the purpose of attacking them, 
as he had no fear that the uncom- 
plimentary epithets showered on the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench during 
the last two nights would cause them 
to change their good intentions. He 
wanted, however, to remind them that 
they had promised, so far as he could 
understand, to exercise the power which 
would be conferred upon them by this 
Bill with no harshness except such as 
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might be absolutely necessary for the safe 
custody of the persons arrested ; that they 
had promised to extend the Prison Re- 
gulations of 1877, so that the sad results 
of 15 years ago would not be repeated ; 
that they had promised to re-consider 
and re-examine each case; and that they 
had promised to bring forward as ra- 
pidly as possible the remedial measures 
which were urgently needed. He was 
not sure that his judgment was a right 
one—[Mr. Warton: Hear, hear! |—he 
was quite sure that the judgment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
was a minus quantity; but he was 
obliged to protest to the last against the 
measure, and perhaps was, therefore, 
hardly entitled to ask the Government 
to consider what he now submitted. 
While he voted against the measure as a 
Radical, he did not do so in any spirit of 
hostility towards the Government, but 
because he believed that measures of 
coercion irritated the evils they were in- 
tended to cure, and that the Government 
had been misled by the panic fear exhi- 
bited by hon. Members occupying seats 
on the Opposition side of the House. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am glad, 
before I say the few words which I am 
delighted to know must be the last 
words I shall have to speak on this Bill 
—I am glad, before I say those few 
words, that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) has made the 
candid, straightforward, and generous 
appeal we have just heard from him. 
He began by saying he hoped that the 
epithets which have been used towards 
the Government and myself would not 
drive us from our good intentions. We 
should, indeed, be unworthy of the 
duties which we have to perform if we 
allowed those epithets, or any of the 
language which has been used, to have 
the slightest effect upon us, either with 
regard to our conduct towards the people 
of Ireland or in performing our duties in 
this House. It is quite true, as the hon. 
Member says, that we have made certain 
pledges; but they were not forced from 
us. We felt that we were quite willing 
to make them. They were pledges that 
were in our own minds, and we were 
glad, in the course of these debates, to 
state them publicly, both as regards the 
letter of the Bill and the spirit in which 
it will be carried out. It is perfectly 
true that we have stated that we will do 
our best to prevent any suffering or 
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hardship to the men whom we may 
think it desirable to detain that will not 
be necessary for their safe-keeping. We 
have stated that we will try to carry out 
the prison regulations in such a manner 
as to prevent the recurrence of what 
happened 13 or 14 years ago, not, I 
fully believe, through any fault of either 
of the Governments which had to carry 
out the Bill, but because there was not 
so much knowledge about these matters 
then, and so much care was not taken 
in regard to the treatment of prisoners 
generally as there is now. It is said 
that we should gain experience from 
what happened then, and also from what 
happened in 1871. I can only say that 
in the treatment of these men under this 
measure we shall remember, and ought 
to remember, that though, I believe, it is 
a mistake to suppose that more innocent 
men will be arrested than guilty, it is 
still possible that innocent men may be 
taken up, although we shall do our best 
to guard against the arrest of innocent 
men, and to re-consider their case as 
soon as possible afterwards. We shall 
remember that fact; and there is an- 
other fact that we shall remember also— 
namely, that although we shall very 
likely have to arrest men who have com- 
mitted outrages, we shall not forget 
how they have been tempted into out- 
rages by those who have been, and may 
consider themselves, and may be, quite 
safe. And now, Sir, I must say a word 
or two with regard to what fell from the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen). 
The hon. Member referred to a charge 
which was made early in the Session, 
but which has not been very much in- 
sisted upon in the course of the debate 
on this Bill. I think the fact that it has 
been so little mentioned furnishes its 
own disproof. The charge is, that we 
might have prevented the necessity of 
the extraordinary Law we were asking 
the House to enact by making better 
use of the ordinary Law—that we might, 
to use the hon. Member’s own words, 
have shorn the agitation of its excess. 
All I can say on that matter is this. 
From the very first day of this Session 
I have challenged hon. Members to 
show how we could make the ordinary 
law meet the evils with which we had 
to contend, and to show where we fell 
short in putting the ordinary law in 
force. As yet I have heard no detailed 
accusation made against us. Then the 





hon. Member for Newcastle is in curious 
agreement with the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton), and fully endorses the re- 
marks of the noble Lord. A few months 
ago I should have thought that such 
remarks would have been hardly natu- 
ral from the hon. Member for New- 
castle; but they do not surprise me now. 
The hon. Member seemed to suppose 
that we have encouraged the agitation 
in Ireland for our own purposes. He 
made an allusion to speeches which 
have been made, and he made an allu- 
sion also to magazine articles. I do not 
know whether he had in his mind any 
speech of the humble individual who is 
at present addressing the House. If he 
had, all I can say is that I defy him to 
find any speech made by me, either in 
this House or out of it, to my constitu- 
ents, or at any Party or popular meet- 
ing, that is in the slightest degree in- 
consistent with the lines which I have 
taken up here in regard to this Bill. 
The hon. Member made a remark about 
magazine articles and the contributions 
of Cabinet Ministers. We know very 
well what he was alluding to. But, if 
the distinguished man who wrote the 
article to which the hon. Member refers 
had been here this evening, and if my 
right hon. Friend had not already 
spoken in the debate, that passage 
would have been left out of the hon. 
Member’s speech. I am not going to 
reply on behalf of my right hon. Friend; 
the insinuation which the hon. Member 
seeks to convey is its own answer. We 
have been told that there was a distinct 
alliance between us and hon. Members 
below the Gangway, before the close of 
the last Parliament. An alliance for 
what? [Lord RanporpH CHvROHILL: 
To turn out the then Government. | 
[‘‘Order!””] An alliance for encouraging 
outrage? An alliance for replacing the 
law of the land by the unwritten law of 
the Land League? Doesthe hon. Member 
for Newcastle charge us with that? No; 
if there was an alliance at all, it was an 
alliance which showed that we were in 
favour, and that he is in favour, and 
that we thought at that time hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway were in favour, 
of a searching reform of the Land Laws 
of Ireland. ‘The hon. Member says that 
we have sowed the wind and have reaped 
the whirlwind. ‘That is an expression 
which was also used bythenoble Lord the 
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Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) ; but was there anything that 
was said by any of the occupants of 
these Benches, or by my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister, that the hon. 
Member for Newcastle can really think 
ought not to have been said with regard 
to Irish grievances, or the relations of 
Irish tenants, or, indeed, with respect 
to any other subject? And why? If 
the hon. Member does not think we did 
wrong at that time, why does he taunt 
us with it now? The hon. Member 
says—‘‘I do not accuse the Govern- 
ment of having made a mean ora selfish 
alliance.”” Now, of all the speakers I 
have ever listened to in this House, the 
hon. Member is the most fertile in 
making insinuations and then appearing 
to disown them. He says that he does 
not accuse us of unworthy motives; but 
he made a speech every word of which, 
if it meant anything, contained an accu- 
sation which, with his knowledge of 
speech and his knowledge of writing, he 
must have known would be likely to 
have force in the country. The hon. 
Member was complimentary to myself 
personally, for immediately afterwards 
* came a very pleasant comparison. I 
have been the subject of so many plea- 
sant comparisons lately, that I am quite 
content that the hon. Member should 
make me the object of another. He did 
not hesitate in so many words to com- 
pare me to Maximilian Robespierre ; and 
yet the hon. Member says—‘‘I do not 
wish to accuse anybody. Oh! dear no.” 
He also seemed to think it worth his 
while to go back for several years to a 
different measure and to a different 
policy altogether. He made an illusion 
to the old Education Act, and he said, 
referring to myself—‘‘ The right hon. 
Gentleman led his Party wrong at that 
time, and he will lead them wrong 
again.” I should not take notice of this 
accusation if it were not that I desired 
to make this remark—Does the hon. 
Member at this moment really think 
that I was wrong in that policy? I be- 
lieve he does not; andI merely mention 
the matter because, although I find it 
necessary to make these remarks in reply 
to the hon. Member’s speech, I still en- 
tertain the hope that six years hence, if 
both of us be living at the time, he may 
find that he has been as much in error 
in his exaggerations avout this Bill, as I 
believe he now finds he was exaggerat- 
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ing in his expressions about the Educa- 
tion Act. There are one or two expla- 
nations which it is necessary I should 
make—onthis 22nd night oftheselong de- 
bates—before we come to a division upon 
this last stage of the Bill. It has been 
a very wearisome task, and I am sure I 
am glad that it has come to an end. I 
believe that hon. Members on both sides 
of the House who have given the Go- 
vernment such a hearty and earnest sup- 
port in carrying through this measure— 
| Mr. T. P. O’Connor: Yes, a very hearty 
support.]—I am glad that the hon. 
Member approves of that expression. 
Do tke Irish Members: believe that the 
support given to the Government has 
not been hearty and earnest? They 
must also have felt that it was a very 
wearisome business. It has been a 
wearisome business to all of us. It has 
taken six weeks of the Session—for 
really we have been doing nothing else 
—to discuss what, after all, although a 
necessary measure, is an administrative 
measure, and a temporary administra- 
tive measure—when we had fondly 
hoped that, long before now, we might 
have been engaged on a permanent 
measure for remedying the great griev- 
ances of Ireland in connection with the 
land system, and grafting upon that 
system a better condition of things. 
But, after all, although it has been a 
wearisome task, it has been a necessary 
task; for when we talk about grievances, 
and especially about Irish grievances, 
what is it that we have been doing? 
We have been delivering Ireland, or 
trying our best to deliver Ireland, from 
a great grievance, and we have been 
saving her, or believing we are saving 
her, from a still greater peril. Now, 
what was the grievance? Letus look 
back for a moment to what was the con- 
dition of things when Parliament was 
called together. At that time, in a 
great part of Ireland—and it was in- 
creasing every day—as regarded the 
chief occupation of the inhabitants 
there was no liberty, and there was no 
security for either person or property. 
Men were not free to pay their debts, or 
to earn their living—[‘‘Oh!” from the 
Home Rule. Members.|—and if they 
strove to be honest and tried to be in- 
dustrious, there was no security that 
either their persons or their property 
would be safe. Well, there has been no 
serious and real attempt to disprove 
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that statement. Fault has been found with 
one or two Returns, and it has been said 
that the mode in which they were drawn 
up savoured somewhat of exaggeration. 
But when they were drawn up as hon. 
Members thought they ought to have 
been drawn up, they showed just about 
the same number of offences. A com- 
plaint has been made—I think by the 
senior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), but certainly by some hon. 
Members—that I did not look after the 
Blue Books sufficiently, and see that 
they were sensational enough. [‘‘ Oh! ”’] 
I have had that charge made against 
me; but I say that there has been no 
real attempt to disprove the fact that the 
state of things 1 have described did 
exist, and that it was getting worse day 
by day. So much for the actual griev- 
ance. What was the peril and the 
danger? I need not dwell on the in- 
crease of outrages during the last three 
months of the year — from the end of 
September until the end of December. 
(Mr. A. M. Surzrvan: Threatening 
letters.] [‘‘Order!”)] They would 
have gone on increasing if Parliament 
had not shown that it would interfere 
with a firm hand. Since Parliament 
has been called together those out- 
rages have diminished, and they are 
diminishing. They are still very great; 
they are still far beyond the usual num- 
ber. The month of January was worse 
than any month since 1844 with the ex- 
ception of the months of November and 
December last year. This month, al- 
though better, is still bad. And why 
are things getting better? Because this 
House has determined to interfere, and 
has shown that it will make it difficult 
for these outrages to continue. The 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton) complained 
very strongly that the Government had 
not called Parliament together in Sep- 
tember or October, and had not asked it 
for this Bill then. I do not know whe- 
ther quite as early as that time, but 
certainly before the end of the year, it is 
perfectly true that if I had had the power 
to have passed such a Bill without con- 
sulting Parliament, and could have made 
it law, I should have doneso. I should 
have done so, because I foresaw that an 
increase in the number of outrages would 
occur. But we must remember that 
while we live under the conditions of a 
free country there must be temporary 





evils and occasional departures from 
freedom. I am quite convinced now, 
whatever I may have felt before, that if 
we had called Parliament together in 
October or November, we should not 
have got its assent to this Bill. AndI 
cannot say that I feel perfectly sure that 
we ought to have got it then. My 
position of responsibility for order in 
Ireland gave me much knowledge of 
the state of things in that country. 
Hon. Members seem to suppose that I 
got my knowledge of the state of things 
in Ireland in an extraordinary manner. 

Mr. HEALY: You were never out 
of Dublin. [Cries of ‘‘Order!” and 
‘‘Name him!” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I can tell 
the hon. Member that while I was in 
Dublin I watched his action in the 
county of Cork. Does he, or do hon. 
Members, suppose that I got my infor- 
mation from such of the landlords as 
might happen to drop in upon me day 
by day, or might come in in a knot. I 
may say that at that time I was not a 
particularly popular individual with the 
Irish landlords. However, I got a great 
deal of information that enabled me to 
see there would be a great increase of 
crime in November and December, and 
that the month of December would be 
as bad a month as it was. But if I had 
persuaded my Colleagues to call Parlia- 
ment together in November, the House 
would not have taken my forecast for 
granted. It required an enormous in- 
crease in the number of outrages—I 
regret to say that the increase did occur 
—to induce Parliament to pass this Bill; 
and I say, upon general principles, that 
it is of advantage that the House should 
be very chary and very jealous in passing 
such an Act asthis. It, therefore, did 
require very strong facts to be brought 
forward before it consented to take this 
course. Well, if we had not done what 
we have been doing, no doubt, crimes 
would have gone on increasing, unless, 
or until, they had served their purpose, 
until they were no longer necessary, and 
until the unwritten law had really re- 
placed the law of the land. They would 
have gone on until irresponsible com- 
mittees would have usurped the autho- 
rity of the Judges and the magistracy of 
the land. That is the peril from which 
this House, in its long and wearisome 
work, has saved Ireland. And not from 
that danger alone. Hon. Members com- 
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plain that we do not give them. exact 
proofs of what we really fear in regard 
to treasonable practices. They must 
know very well that in the nature of 
things these proofs could not be given. 
I do not wish to overrate the difficulty 
and danger. I do got compare it with 
the danger to the social system ; but I 
repeat what I said at first, at the time 
when I brought in the Bill, that fact after 
fact happened which strengthened the 
conviction I then felt, that there are 
men taking advantage of this agitation, 
taking advantage of what appeared to 
be at the time—and was for a time, but 
we are stopping it now—the victory of 
the unwritten law of irresponsible indi- 
viduals over the written statute law of 
the country. Taking advantage of that 
and of the consequent lawlessness and 
disorganization of society, there were 
men of desperate, dark, and atrocious 
designs, who were inclined to turn mat- 
ters to their own account. An hon. 
Member alluded to the speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary. 
He mentioned two or three names. I 
will not go over them now, except to 
say this—I ask the hon. Member who 
spoke last but one (Mr. T. D. Sullivan), 
if he is not aware that of the people 
who have been instrumental in getting 
these large subscriptions from the 
United States, which have been the 
great support and sustenance of the 
Land League movement, John Devoy was 
one of the most influential and the most 
successful? ‘There was another name 
mentioned by my right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary—that of Redpath, from 
whose atrocious speech my right hon. 
Friend quoted. Will the hon. Mem- 
ber for Westmeath (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) 
deny that Redpath went from Land 
League meeting to Land League meet- 
ing in Ireland? Thanks to this House, 
Ireland is being delivered from this 
peril, and men are beginning to see 
that they cannot break the law with im- 
punity, and that they cannot defy it 
without danger. People are beginning 
to suspect that crime will no longer be 
successful on account of its intensity, 
and that they will not save themselves— 
putting it in practical language, which 
they will understand—from imprison- 
ment, by successfully threatening wit- 
nesses and juries. Well, Sir, there is 
another source of comfort to the House, 
and it is that, after the performance of 
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this wearisome task, the House has 
done a still more necessary work—it has 
asserted its own strength, it has proved 
that it is strong enough to cause the 
laws which it thinks right to make to be 
respected. It was quite time that it as- 
serted its strength. Many persons told 
me, when I said this Protection Bill was 
a necessity, ‘‘ You may say so, but you 
cannot pass it. There are 380 or 40 
Members who will support the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) and the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon), who will make use 
of all the Rules of the House, and you 
will not be able to pass that Bill.” I 
make no: apology for alluding to the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork in his 
absence, because he is generally ab- 
sent. I am sorry to speak of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary in his absence, 
because I know well enough that he 
would be ready in this House, and out 
of it, to maintain anything that he has 
said. I remember, in a speech which 
the hon. Member made last Session, to 
which I had occasion to allude, that he 
encouraged his Irish audience by telling 
them that no such Bill as this—[{ Cries of 
‘‘ Question !”’ and ‘‘ Order!’ |—it is very 
much to the Question—that no such Bill 
as this could be passed, because he and his 
Friends would prevent it. Well, they have 
tried to prevent it, and they have failed. 
But the impression that they would suc- 
ceed was, of all the influences against law 
and order in Ireland, the strongest. 
The poor cottier tenants in their misery, 
and with the bad teaching to which 
they had been exposed, and by which 
they had been influenced, willingly be- 
lieved hon. Members when they said— 
‘* We are powerful enough in the House 
to prevent any fresh law being made. 
Not only have we the means of frighten- 
ing people from disobeying our un- 
written law, but we will take care that 
the laws of the land shall nover be re- 
inforced by a law strong enough to put 
us down.” It was time that, for the 
good order and government of Ireland, 
such an impression should cease. All 
that has now come to anerd. Not only 
those who hear those speeches, but hon. 
Members who make them, know that it 
has come to an end. The practical 
effect of the passing of this Bill will be 
that shrewd, business-like men, such as 
the farmers of Ireland—for they are 
shrewd, business-like men—even the 
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poorest of them will treat such state- 
ments and promises as the emptiest of 
boasts. It was time that the House 
should show its strength—not only in the 
interests of good government, but for 
the position of this Assembly among the 
nations of the world, and we should 
have been called to bitter account by 
our constituencies if we had not done it. 
The House has now shown its strength. 
It has shown its strength by using its 
power to deliver Ireland from this, its 
greatest grievance, the want of security 
for liberty, for life, for property, or for 
industry. It has shown its power to do 
this; but do not let us forget our 
strength. Let us remember that we are 
strong for other purposes; that we are 
strong to remove all the evils of the land 
system, which relates more to the life of 
Ireland than anything else. Wearestrong 
enough to remove them, and this is one 
point on which I agree with the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen). I 
believe with him that we are strong 
enough to make it impossible—for it 
shall be unnecessary, and therefore im- 
possible—to have another Coercion Bill, 
I believe that this Session, before it ends, 
will be a Session in which we shall all 
be glad to have had some part and share, 
and that we shall really settle this great 
Irish question, so that Irishmen may 
have a good hope of being a prosperous 
and a contented people in future. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary did 
great injustice to his own talents. He 
never rose to speak in that House that 
he did not begin by assuring the House 
that he was utterly devoid of anything 
like rhetorical power, and before he sat 
down he always showed that he was 
possessed of that highest of rhetorical 
arts—the art of misrepresentation. The 
right hon. Gentleman, assuming an air 
of simplicity and philanthropy—and the 
simplicity was quite as sincere as the 
philanthropy—always managed to con- 
vey the impression that he was only 
endeavouring to lay before the House 
the plainest and the simplest facts. But 
the right hon. Gentleman had not uttered 
many sentences before they found him 
with admirable dexterity, taking hold of 
some chance expression in the speech of 
some preceding speaker, and represent- 
ing it as the real gist of that speaker’s 
argument. For instance, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen), in illus- 
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trating the argument that it was unsafe 
to intrust a people’s liberty to a private 
individual, happened to mention the 
case of Robespierre, and the right hon. 
Gentleman, with his sham simplicity— 
[ Cries of “‘ Order!”’ and ‘* Withdraw !’?} 
—immediately thotight it necessary to 
say that the hon. Member had compared 
him to the French Dictator. As a matter 
of fact, the hon. Member for Newcastle 
was simply using the case of Robespierre 
as an illustration in support of his argu- 
ment. What the hon. Member said 
was this—that it was unsafe to trust the 
liberties of Ireland, or the liberties of 
any people, even to the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, however much 
they might rely upon his individual 
humanity. Now, he (Mr. O’Connor) was 
prepared to say in the face of the House 
that he had no confidence in the right 
hon. Gentleman, and that he believed 
this Act would be used and abused 
exactly as it suited the political purposes 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that he had freed 
Ireland from a grievance. What was 
the grievance he had freed Ireland from? 
Only recently one magistrate had put 
100 Irishmen in gaol for bailable of- 
fences without bail. Was that the 
grievance the right hon. Gentleman had 
saved Ireland from? Several of the land- 
lords were already using their powers of 
eviction against their tenants. And 
why? Because the Irish landlords now 
thought that the Liberal Party had de- 
prived the tenants of the strong protect- 
ing arm of the National Land League. 
Was that the grievance the right hon. 
Gentleman had saved Ireland from? 
How many of the Irish Members thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman had saved 
them from a grievance? How many of 
the Irish Members had supported his 
coercive policy? Had not this policy of 
coercion been as strongly denounced by 
the Irish Liberal Members as by the 
Home Rule Members? Hadit not been 
denounced by his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for the County of Cork 
(Colonel Colthurst), as by his hon. Friend 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell)? {‘‘No!”] “No!” The lan- 
guage employed might have been some- 
what different; but did anyone in his 
senses believe that his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for the County of 
Cork was not as strongly opposed to coer- 
cion as anyone upon the Home Rule 
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Benches? Had not coercion been de- 
nounced by those Members from Ireland 
who signified their constant fidelity to the 
Treasury Bench by always taking their 
seats behind it? There was not a single 
section of the Irish Members that had not 
joined in this denunciation of coercion, 
except a few Tory Irish Members who re- 
presented the landlord class in Ireland. 
And so, when the right hon. Gentleman 
came there, and, with his skilful sim- 
plicity, spoke of freeing the Irish people 
from a grievance, did he not know that 
his thanks from the Irish people were 
execrations for saving them from it? 
The grievance he was saving them from 
was protection fromtyranny. Last Ses- 
sion, when the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleague the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whose absence they all re- 
gretted, were thundering against land- 
lord tyranny, and telling the House that 
as distress increased in Ireland evictions 
by the Irish landlords also increased ; 
when the Prime Minister was denounc- 
ing eviction as equivalent to a sentence 
of starvation, in*the same speech telling 
the House that 15,000 persons were 
going to be evicted, and that 15,000 
persons were going to be starved—when 
the right hon. Gentleman was telling 
them all this, and yet failed to save 
them from suffering it ; when the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman was stopped, 
and the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues took upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of leaving these 15,000 peo- 
ple to starve, the right hon. Gentleman 
accepted, in all the spirit of Christian 
humility, this affront from ‘ another 
place,” and left these 15,000 people to 
starve. And these 15,000 people would 
have starved, and would have been 
evicted, if the Irish people had not 
found a protecting arm in the organi- 
zation of the Land League. The right 
hon. Gentleman said in a tone of triumph 
—[ Cries of ‘Oh!’ |—he (Mr. O’Connor) 
called upon his hon. Friends on those 
Benches to mark the spirit of tolera- 
tion which animated hon. Members on 
the Liberal Benches, when an Irish 
Member stood up to say a word on 
behalf of the liberties of his country. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary spoke in a tone of triumph of 
having carried this Bill through. He 
(Mr. O’Connor) and the Irish Mem- 
bers were prouder of their defeat than 
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be of his triumph. At what an expense 
and at what a cost had the right hon. 
Gentleman achieved his triumph! If 
there was one thing more precious than 
another, it was freedom of speech and 
liberty of discussion in that free Parlia- 
ment. Where were freedom of speech 
and liberty of discussion now, with their 
gagging clause and the cléture at a cer- 
tain hour of the evening? The Govern- 
ment had debauched English political 
opinion. And, with regard to their own 
position, let any impartial man compare 
the mind and temper of Parliament that 
day with its mind and temper eight 
months ago. Why, this Parliament 
was decrepit in its youth, and so was the 
Government. There was not a Minister 
who did not know that in the last seven 
weeks they had inflicted an injury on 
their prestige which they would never 
be able to remove. Did any of them 
believe that if there were a General 
Election to-morrow the Liberal Party 
would return to power?  [ Laughter. | 
He saw the Vice President of the Council 
indulging in hilarious laughter; but he 
should have a word to say with regard 
to him presently. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon the 
hon. Member to address himself to the 
Chair. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he pre- 
ferred the open and honest enmity of the 
Conservatives to the false and treacher- 
ous friendship of the Whigs. It had 
been remarked by the hon. Member for 
Newcastle that during the recent Elec- 
tion there had been an alliance between 
the Irish Home Rulers and the English 
Liberals. Did the memory of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council carry him back to the scene 
on a Sheffield platform, when two or 
three Members of the Irish Party went 
down, and, in all the ingenuousness of 
their hopes, invited their poor country- 
men to go to the poll and vote for him 
because his friendship for Ireland was 
so great? How many hon. Members 
were there on the opposite Benches who 
would have been there but for the 
votes of Irishmen ? How many of those 
now jeering at him whilst speaking 
under such difficulties would be in their 
places if it had not been for that fact? 
And this was the return which the 
Liberal Party made for Irish sympathy 
and support! He had been taught the 
lesson, in the course of these debates, that 
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the greatest danger to the Irish cause 
was a Liberal majority so strong that 
they could afford to be independent. 
When the Liberal Party were in Oppo- 
sition, no such friends of Ireland as 
they, for the Members of the Irish 
Party were then indulging in Obstruc- 
tion, and Liberal Members came and 
privately told them how the game was 
to be played. Their greatest skill lay 
in disposing of the good manners of the 
Irish Members, and their higher prestige 
as Englishmen in Parliament came to 
the assistance of the beleagured Irish 
forces, and accordingly they were open 
to the guilt of Obstruction, which could 
be turned to Irish Liberal purposes. 
Some hon. Gentlemen, who afterwards 
became Right Honourables, came in at 
the tail of the hunt. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call upon 
the hon. Member to address himself to 
the Question before the House. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNUOR said, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had spoken at length 
of the relations between the Liberal Party 
and the Irish Members, and the same 
subject had been repeatedly referred to 
by previous speakers in the course of 
this debate. He therefore humbly sub- 
mitted that he was only replying to ob- 
servations of the right hon. Gentleman 
and several other Members. He said, if 
anything had been clearly proved in the 
course of the debates upon the Coercion 
Bill, it was that the bitterest enemy to 
the Irish cause was the Liberal Minister 
who raised -himself to power upon Irish 
hopes. If there were a treacherous 
enemy to Ireland in the political world, 
it was the Radical full of promises and 
professions of friendship for the Irish 
people as long as they could keep him 
in the cold shade of Opposition, and 
who, the moment he got into Office, was 
ready to kick aside with contumely the 
ladder by which he ascended. He 
thought Irish Members could look back 
with gratification to the contest in 
which they had been engaged. They 
had fought the fight against over- 
whelming odds; they had compelled 
the House, in order to defeat them, to 
abrogate its dearest privilege of free- 
dom of debate, and they had effectually 
cured the superstition still lingering in 
Ireland that any hope was to be formed 
from Liberal pledges or Liberal Minis- 
ters of the Crown, who had professed to 
be champions of the Irish cause during 





20 or 30 years of public life, and who 
had not been ashamed to come down to 
the House to win Tory cheers by Tory 
arguments in favour of coercion. But 
there was one right hon. Gentleman on 
the Treasury Bench who, if he had not 
the courage of his convictions, had, at 
any rate, the silence of his shame, 
thereby setting a good example to his 
right hon. Colleague in the representa- 
tion of Birmingham. That right hon. 
Gentleman sat on the Treasury Bench, a 
Member of a Coercion Ministry, with 
the same air of perennial self-compla- 
cency which distinguished him, whether 
he was pleading for the emancipation 
or assisting in the coercion of the Irish 
people. Finally, he had discovered in 
the course of these debates, to use the 
words employed by a former Conserva- 
tive Leader of the House, that ‘“ organ- 
ized hypocrisy ’’ was another name for a 
Liberal Ministry that dealt with Irish 
affairs and raised itself to Office by Irish 
votes. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 321; Noes 
51: Majority 270.—(Div. List, No. 94.) 


Main Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 303 ; Noes 
46: Majority 257.—(Div. List, No. 95.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That this Bill do pass.” 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, h® 
was aware that in rising to address the 
House on this question he was depart- 
ing from the ordinary course; but the 
House, he thought, would admit that 
the occasion was not an ordinary one. 
If there were 20 other questionson which 
he could arrest, if only fora few moments, 
the passage of the Bill which was to 
destroy the liberties of his countrymen, 
he would speak on every one of them. 
He was bound, as an Irish Member, to 
do what he could for the liberties of his 
countrymen in this arena, which was the 
only one open to him. The right hon. 
Gentleman had taunted the Irish Mem- 
bers with having opposed this Bill to 
the last, and that it had been passed in 
spite of them. The Chief Secretary 
was right; they had done their best to 
prevent the Bill from passing, and they 
only regretted that it was impossible for 
them todo more. At this last moment 
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they availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of entering one more protest 
against a measure which would deprive 
the people of Ireland of every shred of 
liberty they possessed. The Bill was 
called the Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty Bill; but it was nothing of the 
kind ; it was a measure for the suspen- 
sion of all law, and the substitution for 
it of the arbitrary will of two men— 
two men who saw with the eyes and 
heard with the ears of a class who were, 
and always had been, hostile to the 
Trish people. On behalf of the county 
he represented, he protested against the 
measure, and was prepared to show that 
there was no call for it, and that it 
would unnecessarily increase the power 
for evil in the hands of the dominant 
class, which power they had always, to 
a certain extent, possessed. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told them that 
crimes in Ireland called for coercive 
legislation ; but what was the fact ? 
There had been no cases in which pro- 
tection had been afforded by the con- 
stabulary in Queen’s County from 
January 1, 1880, to June 30, 1880, and 


there had not been one single case of |i 


offences against the person. All the of- 
fences against property had been three 
incendiary fires, and one case of injury 
to animals; and all the other agrarian 
offences that could be quoted against 
the county were 13 threatening letters. 
And what was the character of the 
magistracy there? There was a great 
distinction between the magistracy and 
the people, for, while the latter were Ca- 
tholic, the late Lieutenant was, and the 
present Lieutenant also was, a Protestant, 
the Vice Lieutenant was a Protestant; of 
the Deputy Lieutenants, 13 in number, 
every single one was a Protestant; the 
resident magistrate was a Protestant, and 
of the other magistrates of this Catholic 
county, 66 in number, only 6 were Ca- 
tholics, whilst 60 were Protestants. 
Moreover, the Crown Prosecutor was a 
Protestant, resident in Dublin; and of 
the Petty Sessions clerks, 16 in number, 
every single one was a Protestant. 
These were the men in whose hands 
was to be placed the power—through 
the Lord Lieutenant—of imprisoning 
every man they might choose to pretend 
to suspect. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the Bill was directed 
against dissolute scoundrels and village 
tyrants; but the effect of it would be 
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to establish a village tyrant in every dis- 
trict in Queen’s County. Every shred of 
liberty would be taken away from the 
people. The liberty of the person was 
gone, for anyone could be taken up on 
mere suspicion; the liberty of speech 
was gone, for no person could tell what 
construction might not be put upon the 
words he might utter at ameeting; and 
the liberty of the Press was gone. All 
this, in the minds of hon. Members, was 
nothing. Therefore, he availed himself 
of this last opportunity of offering what 
opposition he could to the measure, and 
of recording a final protest against it. 
He begged to move as an Amendment to 
the Question Mr. Speaker had put from 
the Chair 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has availed himself of his right to speak 
to the Question before the House, and I 
understand him now to say that he pro- 
poses to move an Amendment. I am 
bound to tell him that, at this stage of 
the Bill, it is not open to him to move 
an Amendment. The Motion is one 
quite of a formal kind, and he has taken 
rather an unusual course in speaking to 





it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: The un- 
usual character of the course I am about 
to take I thought justified by the un- 
usual character of the Bill. Before 
taking this course, you will allow me, 
Sir, to say that I carefully consulted the 
Journals of the House, and the Amend- 
ment which I have placed in the hands 
of the Clerk I copied, textually, from 
those Journals. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The practice the 
hon. Member has referred to has be- 
come obsolete, and I have again to tell 
him that he is not at liberty to move an 
Amendment to the Motion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Then I 
will content myself with expressing my 
determination to oppose the Bill. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I wish to say— 
and I will delay the House only a very 
few minutes—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to me to 
be the general sense of the House that 
this Question should be now put. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I beg to move, Sir, that the Question be 
now put. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Question be now put.”’—( Zhe Mar- 
quess of Hartington.) 


— 
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The House divided :—Ayes 282 ; Noes 
ref Majority 250.—(Div. List, No. 
96. 

Question put, ‘“ That this Bill do 
pass.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 281 ; Noes 
36 5 Majority 245.—(Div. List, No. 
97 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS).—QUESTION. 


Str MICHAEL HIOCKS-BEACH: I 
am anxious to ask the Secretary of State 
for India a Question with respect to a tele- 
gram which I am informed has been re- 
ceived from South Africa. I understand 
that that telegram is to the effect that 
communications arenow passing between 
Sir George Colley and the Boers at 
Laing’s Neck. The telegram is dated 
from Dunbar, and I wish to ask the 
noble Lord, If he can give us any infor- 
mation as to the contents or nature of 
the communications ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the telegrams received from South 
Africa were read, at an early period of 
the evening, by my right hon. Friend, 
and I understand from him that no in- 
formation has been received from the 
Transvaal to-night. 


BLIND AND DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN 
BILL.—[{Br1z 85.] 


(Mr. Woodall, Mr. B. T. Wililiams, Mr. 
Montagu Scott.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. WOODALL, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that its object was to provide for 
the better education of blind and deaf- 
mute children. Hon. Members who 
were Members of the last Parliament 
would be familiar with the provisions 
of the Bill; and it was therefore unne- 
cessary that he should take up the time 
of the House by referring to them at 
length. He believed the Bill had been 
so drawn as to meet the objections 
which, at different times, had been 
urged against previous measures. He 
was not aware that there was any oppo- 
sition to the present Bill, except such as 
might be fairly and readily met in Com- 
mittee. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Woodail.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday 25th March. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 28th February, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Wenlock, after the death of his father. 
Pustic Brrts — First Reading — Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) (40). 

Second Reading—Bankruptcy Law Amendment 
(34); Local Taxation Returns (Scotland) 
37). 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL.—QUESTION. 
Eart SPENCER, seeing the noble 

Earl the Chairman of Committees in his 

place, wished to ask him a Question of 

which he had given him private Notice. 

Some little time ago he had the honourof 

bringing before their Lordships a Bill 

in reference to the prevention of floods. 

Several Private Bills had been intro- 

duced which contained provisions with 

reference to drainage and the preven- 
tion of floods. It seemed to him that it 
would be desirable to postpone the Com- 
mittee on those Bills until after the pro- 
visions of the general Bill had been 
placed before their Lordships. It might 

be a matter of importance and save a 

great deal of trouble. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommiTrTegs) said, that probably 
the noble Earl referred to the Severn 
Navigation Bill, and it might be found 
that the provisions of the general Act 
would accomplish all that was desired 
on the part of the promoters of that 
Bill. He had not had any applications 
in respect to other Bills connected with 
drainage ; but he would make some in- 
quiries into the subject, and, in all pro- 
bability, the proposition of the noble 
Earl would be adopted. 








1835 Bankruptey Law 
“PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL. 

FIRST READING. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*. 
(No. 40.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN OF ComMITTEES) asked when Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed to take 
the second reading of the Bill? 

Eart SPENCER replied that they 
proposed to take it to-morrow. 

Eart GRANVILLE added that if 
Committee on the Bill were negatived 
the Government would propose to have 
the third reading taken on Wednesday. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS) — DEFEAT 
OF THE BRITISH FORCES.— OBSER- 
VATIONS. 

Eart CADOGAN: My Lords, the 
very serious news from South Africa 
will so profoundly have affected your 
Lordships and the country, that the 
House will, I am sure, be anxious to re- 
ceive from the Government any further 
intelligence of which they may be in 
possession. Perhaps the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies will 
give any information that he may have, 
both as to the events of yesterday, and 
as to the measures that may be about to 
be taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
in view of the existing circumstances. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I have no information beyond 
that which has already appeared in the 


public newspapers with regard to the | 


lamentable event to which my noble 
Friend refers. The full particulars, as 
far as we know, have already been com- 
municated to the public. I cannot allow 
this opportunity to pass—for I am afraid 
there is no doubt of the death of the 
gallant officer, who was Governor of 
Natal and Commander-in-Chief of these 
forces—without bearing my testimony 
to the very efficient and satisfactory way 
in which that lamented officer discharged 
his duties under the Colonial Office as 
Governor of Natal. With respect to 
the military operations in which he has 
been engaged, I am not competent, per- 
sonally, to pronounce an opinion, nor 
would this be at all a fitting occasion to 
discuss them. I will only say that no 
one can doubt that Sir George Colley 
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was an able and most energetic officer 
and that if he has met with misfortune 
I think the country will not forget that 
he has fallen in its service, in the per- 
formance of a most arduous and difficult 
duty. With regard to the arrange- 
ments that are to be made to meet the 
present emergency, I have been for a 
long time to-day in conference with the 
military authorities. The arrange- 
ments are in progress. I am not ina 
position to announce them to-day ; but 
no doubt I shall be able to do so to- 
morrow. I think, however, I may as- 
sure your Lordships that they will be 
such as are suitable to the emergency. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
as, of course, there was the deepest 
anxiety on the part of the relatives of 
those serving in the Transvaal, perhaps 
the noble Earl would state whether the 
accounts in the newspapers, with respect 
to the deaths and those who had escaped, 
were such as might be relied on. 

Tuz Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I did not mean to say that I 
vouched for all the information con- 
tained in the newspapers, but that the 
War Office had furnished to the news- 
papers ali the information in their pos- 
session. 


BANKRUPTCY LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 34.) 
(The Earl Cairns.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 


Eart CAIRNS, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
the Bill was similar in its provisions 
to that which he brought in, and 
which passed their Lordships’ House, 
when he was on the Woolsack. He 
would not ask their Lordships to go 
into Committee on the Bill till he saw 
what prospect there might be of legisla- 
tion on the same subject from other 
quarters. He regretted that the Go- 
vernment had not taken an opportunity 
to introduce the measure promised by 
them in the Queen’s Speech. Although, 
in the present state of Business in the 
House of Commons, it would be vain to 
expect to make progress, yet any mea- 
sure dealing with this question must be 
necessarily one which would remain a 
considerable time before the public, in 
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order that the various classes interested 
in such legislation might have an oppor- 
tunity of considering and examining it. 
He would therefore suggest that it 
would be desirable for Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce their Bank- 
ruptcy Bill as soon as possible. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Earl Cairns.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR made 
no objection to the Motion. He thought 
his noble and learned Friend was en- 
titled to have his Bill read a second 
time. At the same time, he was bound 
to say that the Government Bill would, 
when introduced, be found to contain 
much matter which was not in the Bill 
of the noble and learned Earl. The 
suggestion as to the importance of intro- 
ducing the Government Bill as soon as 
practicable would receive the attention 
which it deserved. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 


MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
JERMYN STREET.—QUESTION. 


Tae Duxe or SOMERSET asked the 
Lord President of the Council, What 
were the intentions of the Government 
with respect to the Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street? He said 
that the removal of the lectures given at 
this Museum from Jermyn Street to 
South Kensington would do away with 
their practical utility, and the building 
in Jermyn Street would no longer, as 
hitherto, be of service to the working 
classes. 

Kart SPENCER said, he was not 
aware that the Museum of Practical 
Geology had been broken up in Jermyn 
Street. Some change had, no doubt, 
taken place within the last few years as 
regarded the lectures in the School of 
Mines. Some of the scientific lectures 
formerly delivered there were now given 
in South Kensington. That had been 
found necessary in consequence of the 
bad accommodation in Jermyn Street | 
for those lectures; and it had been |} 
carried out in consequence of a strong 
recommendation by the Royal Commis- | 
sion, known as the Duke of Devonshire’s | 
Commission. Indeed, the change re- | 
commended by the Commission was | 
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that all the lectures and the Professors 
should be removed to South Kensington; 
and that the Museum building at Jermyn 
Street should be kept for the Geological 
Survey and the Museum. With regard 
to the general question, he was unwill- 
ing to enter upon it, because the whole 
question was being considered by the 
Department. He had given an under- 
taking last year to inquire into the 
matter, and see what could be done, in 
order to make these lectures as beneficial 
to the wants and the interests of the 
country as possible. With the view of ful- 
filling that promise, the Department had 
been carefully investigating the subject, 
and they were nowin communication with 
the Treasury, and he hoped very soon 
to be able to make public what had 
been decided. With regard to tie lec- 
tures to working men, he would take the 
opportunity of stating that there was no 
intention whatever on the part of the 
Government to give up these lectures to 
the working men at JermynStreet, which 
had been continued with great success 
ever since their establishment in 1851. 
The lectures which had been held at 
South Kensington—which were only six 
courses out of 100 in 30 years—had met 
with great success, and it was not in- 
tended to discontinue them, or those in 
Jermyn Street. Professor Huxley—who, 
with the otker Professors, deserved the 
gratitude of the public for the way in 
which they had conducted these lectures 
—in the course of a conversation last 
Saturday, told him thatof all the lec- 
tures which he had to deliver he liked 
those best which he delivered to the 
working classes. Without going further 
into this subject at present, he might 
observe that anyone visiting the Mu- 
seum in Jermyn Street would see that 
the space was quite inadequate to all the 
demands upon it; and it was impossible 
to conduct properly the various experi- 
ments illustrative of the subject-matter 
of the lectures. Indeed, the question 
would shortly come before the Depart- 
ment as to what should be done with the 
magnificent collection there, which was 
said to be unrivalled in the world. 


Migration, &e. 


IRELAND — PERIODICAL MIGRATION 
OF IRISH LABOURERS.—QUESTION. 
Lorp MONTEAGLE asked the Lord 

President of the Council, Whether Her 





much wider than any change which had | 


yet taken place, as they had suggested | Majesty’s Government has any informa- 
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tion as to the migratory agricultural la- 
bourers of Ireland which can be pre- 
sented to Parliament, and, if so, when 
the Papers are likely to be laid on the 
Table of the House? 

Kart SPENCER, in reply, said, that 
a Return giving the information asked 
for by the noble Lord had already been 
promised to their Lordships’ House, 
and would very shortly, he hoped, be 
circulated. 
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LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 37.) 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tur Eart or DALHOUSIE, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, the Bill was short and simple, 
and its object was so obviously desirable 
that it seemed hardly necessary he 
should trouble their Lordships with any 
remarks upon it. As their Lordships 
would see at a glance, it was a purely 
administrative measure. It merely pro- 
vided for an annual Return of local rates 
and taxesin Scotland, similar to the an- 
nual Returns now made in England, [re- 
land, and Wales, by Act of Parliament. 
Its effect would be to place Scotland on 
an equal footing, in this respect, with 
the other parts of the United Kingdom. 
That was the entire scope of the Bill. 
At present annual Returns of local tax- 
ation and expenditure were regularly 
made to the Secretary of State, under 
the Local Taxation Returns Acts of 1860 
and 1877, from all parts ofthe Kingdom 
with the exception of Scotland, which was 
not included within the operation of 
those Acts. The only Returns of local 
taxation and expenditure in Scotland 
were those which were made under 
special Acts of Parliament to various 
Departments—such, for instance, as the 
Returns of poor rates and expenditure, 
to the Board of Supervision ; of school 
rates and expenditure, to the Privy 
Council; of prison rates and expendi- 
ture, to the Secretary of State. In the 
counties there were no Returns of county 
assessment, nor of expenditure on police 
and roads. In the boroughs there were 
no Returns of assessments nor expendi- 
ture on such matters as police, sanitary 
reform, and city improvements. What 
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was wanted, and what this Bill provided, 
was that, in addition to these partial 
Returns, which were furnished at pre- 
sent to different Departments, a general 
Return of all local taxation and expen- 
diture should be made to the Secretary 
of State. As their Lordships were 
aware, the Government were frequently 
asked to give subsidies to local objects ; 
and for that reason, as well as for the 
sake of uniformity, it would be desirable 
that the Government should have in a 
compact form the information which 
such a Return as was contemplated by 
this Bill would supply. The Bill was 
drawn as nearly as possible on the lines 
of the Local Taxation Returns Acts of 
1860 and 1877, under which the Returns 
were now made for England, Ireland, 
and Wales; and he hoped that their 
Lordships would see no reason for think- 
ing that Scotland should remain, as she 
was at present, an exception to the 
general rule for the rest of the United 
Kingdom. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Daihousie.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill road 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


AFGHANISTAN, 
ADDRESS FOR A PAPER. 


Tue Eart or LYTTON moved for an 
Address for a Copy of Government of 
India Despatch, No. 40, of 9th March, 
1877. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, there was 
no objection to the production of the 
despatch to which the noble Lord had 
referred ; but as he had informed his 
Lordship on behalf of the Secretary of 
State for India, it might, perhaps, be 
necessary to attach additional Papers. 
If, therefore, the noble Earl would add 
to his Motion the words “‘ and other pa- 
pers,” there would be no objection to the 
production of the despatch. 


Motion, as amended, agreed to. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1870—THE ROYAL COMMISSION— 
THE EVIDENCE.—QUESTION. 

Lorp ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
asked the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, that facilities 
might be given for hastening the pro- 
duction of the evidence taken before the 
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Trish Land Commission. That evidence 
was promised in a week; but a fortnight 
had been allowed to elapse. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY promised 
to bring the matter under the notice of 
the Department charged with the duty 
of producing the evidence. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 28th February, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Suprry—considered in Committee 
—Committee n.P. 

Private Bitzi (by Order) — Seeond Reading — 
Bridgwater Railway *. 

Pustic Britt — Ordered—First Reading—Mar- 
riages Registration * [97]. 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS 
(URGENCY). 

Mr. SPEAKER addressed the House 
as follows :—As the Protection of Per- 
son and Property (Ireland) Bill, was 
passed, on Friday last, I have now to 
declare, in pursuance of the Resolution 
of the House of the 3rd February, that 
the state of Public Business is no longer 
urgent. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o0a 


ARMY—SOLDIERS’ WIVES AND FAMI- 
LIES. 

Captain O’SHEA asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether 98 women and 
222 children, the wives and families of 
the men of the 15th Hussars, 2nd Bat- 
talion 60th, 83rd, and 92nd Regiments, 
now serving in South Africa, arrived 
from India in the ‘‘Jumna” on the 
22nd instant, and are in great desti- 
tution, the majority having no homes, 
and at present subsisting on alms chiefly 
subscribed by officers in the Army, 
themselves a poorly paid class of public 
servants ; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have any intention of or- 
ganising a system outside the Poor Law, 
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for the relief of distress in the families 
of soldiers on active service, in view of 
the fact that the women are by the cir- 
cumstances of the case deprived of their 
only way of earning wages, viz.: as 
laundresses to the officers and men of 
their husbands’ regiments ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I have to state 
that immediately on the arrival of the 
Jumna, orders were given for sending 
to their homes the wives and families of 
the soldiers who have gone to South 
Africa, but that those who did not wish 
to go to their homes should be accom- 
modated in their, depdt barracks at 
Shorncliffe, Aberdeen, and Winchester. 
The families of the 83rd, whose depot 
is at Belfast, were allowed to remain 
in barracks at Portsmouth. They were 
granted fuel, lights, and the usual sepa- 
ration allowances; but in consideration 
of the sudden separation from their 
husbands, who had no time to make 
arrangements for remittances, and in 
anticipation of them, I ordered that 
special advances should be made to all 
these families, so that every non-com- 
missioned officer’s wife will receive 9d. 
a day, every private’s, 7d., and 4d. for 
each child, from the date of their land- 
ing. In answer to the second Question, 
I can only now say that I will give my 
best attention to the question, which is 
by no means an easy one. 


AFGHANISTAN — COUNT SCHOUVA- 
LOFF AND LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any further commu- 
nication has been received from the 
Russian Ambassador with reference to 
the statement attributed to Lord Bea- 
consfield in a Despatch from Count 
Schouvaloff, with regard to the Afghan 
war— 

“That the hands of the Home Government 
had been forced by the inopportune haste of the 
Indian Government, who had precipitated the 
matter ”’ ? 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
cannot do better than read to the House 
an extract from a Despatch addressed 
by my noble Friend Lord Granville to 
Lord Dufferin, and recording a state- 
ment of Prince Lobanoff with regard 
to my hon. Friend’s Question. Lord 
Granville writes as follows :— 
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“His Excellency observed that he had no 
further communication to make to me. He 
had nothing to defend or retract. He hoped it 
would be understood that in reading to me one 
sentence from the draft of a despatch recording 
at length an interesting and important conver- 
sation, in which Lord Beaconsfield had shown 
a very friendly feeling towards Russia, his 
object was to strengthen the case of the Russian 
Government, and to show that Her Majesty’s 
late Government imputed no blame to them. 
What he should greatly regret would be that 
he should be thought to have mixed himself up 
in any party differences in this country. His 
Excellency added that, with respect to Count 
Schouvaloff, it was obvious that, apart from 
other considerations, he could have had no object 
at the time in inventing or misrepresenting a 
statement of this kind.”’ 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked, Whether 
the hon. Baronet would lay the Despatch 
on the Table ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Of 
course the Despatch will be presented 
to the House. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE ANNUAL 
LEAVE. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether various Petitions, signed by 
the majority of Officers of Inland Re- 
venue, have been forwarded to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, ask- 
ing for an extension of their present 
annual private leave of 14 days to 28 
days ; and, whether the period of leave 
asked for will be granted ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, Petitions have been received from 
the out-door officers of excise for an ex- 
tension of annual leave. The Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue have carefully 
considered the Question, and are of 
opinion that the present allowance of 
leave, which, with official holidays, is as 
much, if not more, than is allowed in 
most commercial houses, is sufficient. I 
may add that, if the request of the 
memorialists were granted, an addition 
of 160 officers would be required to the 
present staff. 


MEDICAL ACTS—MEDICAL DISTINC- 
TIONS (SCOTLAND). 

Srrk TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the Vice President of the Council, If he 
is aware that the highest qualification of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh, viz. the Fellowship, is to be had 
without examination, and even in ab- 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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sentia, by persons holding lower qualifi- 
cations, on payment, and by a process of 
vote by ballot; if he is aware that the 
highest qualification of the other two 
Scottish Medical Corporations, viz. the 
Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, 
and the Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Glasgow, is given on similar 
terms; and, if he can inform the House 
whether such a system has ever been 
the subject of representation or re- 
monstrance by the General Medical 
Council ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I have reason 
to believe that, as regards the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, the 
Fellowship can be obtained by persons 
who are already members of the Colleges 
of Surgeons of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, on the terms stated; but I 
understand the Fellowship is not a 
licence or qualification to practice, but is 
a distinction conferred by a three-fourths 
vote of the College. As regards the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow and the College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh, I have, as yet, been 
unable to obtain certain information. 
As regards the Medical Council, I under- 
stand that the question of the so-called 
‘‘higher titles’? was discussed by the 
Council in the year 1859, and it was 
then decided— 

“That the General Medical Council were of 

opinion that for the future no licence or degree 
should be given by any of the bodies in 
Schedule A of the Medical Act without exa- 
mination.” 
And in the year 1870 the subject was 
again brought forward with reference to 
Clause XVI of Lord Ripon’s Medical 
Act Amendment Bill; but in conse- 
quence of the withdrawal of that Bill, 
aud pending further legislation, the sub- 
ject has not at present been renewed. 
The question of these higher titles will 
form part of the inquiry into the work- 
ing of the Medical Acts which the 
Government propose to institute. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CON- 
VICTIONS AT BALTINGLASS. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a case tried on 
Friday last at the Petty Sessions at 
Baltinglass, county Wicklow, in which 
a lad named Wall was, in default of 
finding bail in forty shillings, sentenced 
by three magistrates to one month's im- 
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prisonment for the offence of calling a 
process-server named Lucas ‘mallet 
head;” and, whether he approves of 
such a sentence for such an offence? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I have caused 
inquiry to be made into this matter, 
although I must again repeat what has 
been frequently stated before in reply to 
Questions similar to this, that the Execu- 
tive Government cannot review the de- 
cisions of magistrates in petty sessions. 
The facts of the case are these. Thomas 
Wall, referred to in the Question, was 
prosecuted by Thomas Lucas, a process- 
server, for having, on several occasions, 
made use of language towards him cal- 
culated to lead to a breach of the peace, 
and for making a practice of following 
him through the streets to insult and 
annoyhim. The defendant was ordered 
to enter into recognizances to be of good 
behaviour for six months, himself in 40s. 
and one surety in 40s., and, in default, 
to be imprisoned for one month without 
hard labour. The recognizances were 
perfected, and the defendant conse- 
quently did not suffer any imprison- 
ment. 


THE LIMERICK ELECTION—EXTRA 
POLICE FORCE. 


Mr. GABBETT asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If his attention has 
been drawn to a claim made on behalf 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary authori- 
ties on the Corporation of Limerick for 
asum of £99 12s. 2d. for extra police 
force drafted into Limerick before and 
during the late Parliamentary Election ; 
whether he can state any circumstance 
which justified the imposition of such 
expense on the City; and, whether he 
will state at whose suggestion or on 
what information it was thought ad- 
visable to introduce so large and expen- 
sive an addition to the ordinary force 
into the City ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I have com- 
municated with the Inspector General 
of Constabulary in reference to this 
Question, and find that the extra force 
referred to was drafted into Limerick on 
the requisition of the High Sheriff, and 
in accordance with the resolution of the 
mayor and magistrates at a special meet- 
ing called to take steps for increasing 
the police force during the election. 
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NAVY—RUMOURED REDUCTION OF 
SEAMEN. 

ApmrraL EGERTON asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, If he could 
state what are the facts with regard toa 
rumoured reduction of seven hundred 
seamen in the Navy? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, no steps 
have been taken by the present Board of 
Admiralty to reduce the number of sea- 
men. The number of our seamen was 
diminished from two causes, the loss of 
about 220 in the Atalanta and the small 
entry of boys in 1879-80, when between 
400 and 500 boys fewer than usual were 
entered. No means exists of immediately 
adding blue-jackets to our Navy except 
by entering non-continuous service sea- 
men. It takes three full years to train 
a boy into a seaman, and to enter more 
boys than the average demands of our 
service require in order to swell our 
apparent numbers in this year’s Estimate 
would be evidently improper. The fact 
is that the number of petty officers and 
seamen proposed to be voted for next 
year is larger than in any year in the 
last eight, except only 1880-81. I may 
state here with reference to remarks that 
have been made in the service papers 
that the Admiralty have not and never 
had the intention of discontinuing the 
issue of grog to warrant officers. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
PARNELL, 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether the name of the junior 
Member for the City of Cork is still 
retained by the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land on the Roll of Justices of the Peace 
for the county of Wicklow ? 

Masor NOLAN desired to know whe- 
ther, at the instance of the hon. Member 
for the City of London, the Government 
intended to remove from the Commission 
of the Peace the names of all or any of 
the gentlemen favourable to Land Reform 
who might be disliked by such of the 
City companies as own large tracts of 
land in Ireland ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): -I believe it is 
the case that the name of the junior 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) is still on the Roll of Justices 
of the Peace for the county of Wicklow. 
As to the Question of my hon. and gallant 








Friend (Major Nolan) I can only say 
that I have no information on the subject 
to which it refers. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THE REPORTS. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he will be good enough to obtain from 
the Agricultural Department of the 
United States at Washington, the series 
of annual reports of past years since 
1862, or of the years from 1873 to 1878, 
and also the monthly reports published 
by that Department, commencing with 
the present year; if he will endeavour 
to secure the transmission of these 
annual and monthly reports in future as 
soon as possible after publication ; and, 
whether he could arrange for the supply 
of a limited number of copies to be 
available for Members making special 
application for them; or, at any rate, 
to supply a copy to the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture for the information of 
those interested ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington 
has been requested to endeavour to 
make the necessary arrangements in 
order to give effect to the suggestions of 
the hon. Member. 


LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY—THE STATION AT GUILDFORD. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he will 
send an Inspector to view the Guildford 
Station of the London and South Western 
Railway, in order that he may report as 
to the dangerous condition of that station, 
and whether it is built in conformity with 
the present regulations regarding the 
construction of Railway stations gene- 
rally ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the station was constructed 30 years ago, 
and consequently it did not come within 
the scope of recent legislation. He had, 
however, sent an Inspector to inquire 
into the subject, and when he received 
his Report he would communicate it to 
the hon. Gentleman. 


INDIA—THE SECRET DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INDIA OFFICE. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 

the Secretary of State for India, If he 
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of the India Office. 


has seen certain letters in the ‘ Daily 
News,” signed ‘‘Ignotus,” and written 
by a person purporting to have cogni- 
zance of the contents of the Secret De- 
partment of the India Office, in which he 
states as ‘‘real facts’’ that the determina- 
tion of the lateGovernment up to the date 
of the Berlin Congress of 1878 was that 

“ Afghanistan was to be absorbed into the 
Indian Empire at any cost, by fair means if 
possible, by foul if necessary ;”’ 
that, subsequent to the Berlin Con- 
ference, 

“The policy of a limitation of the frontier 
with Russia revived. He (Lord Lytton) was 
determined, therefore on a war with Shere Ali, 
which would ultimately have the effect of 
‘wiping Afghanistan out of the map,’ and 
giving up the frontier of our Indian Empire to 
the Hindu Kush ;’’ 
and that, in the Secret Department of 
the India Office, despatches and docu- 
ments will be found substantiating these 
charges; whether he would have any 
objection to state if there are any such 
documents or despatches in the Secret 
Department; and, if so, whether they 
can be laid upon the Table of the House ; 
and, whether he has any reason to be- 
lieve that the individual writing under 
the name of ‘‘Ignotus’’ occupies any 
position of trust and responsibility at the 
India Office, and thus obtains access to 
confidential papers ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I must say I am somewhat sur- 
prised that my noble Friend should have 
thought it necessary to put a Question 
of this nature on the Paper. I confess 
that I feel some difficulty as to the mode 
in which it ought to be answered. The 
noble Lord appears to have entered into 
a newspaper controversy with an anony- 
mous antagonist, and not being, I pre- 
sume, entirely satisfied with the results 
of that controversy, the noble Lord ap- 
peals to me to give him assistance. I 
have no knowledge of the person who 
signs himself ‘‘ Ignotus,” and I admit I 
have no particular anxiety to ascertain 
who wrote under that signature. It 
appears to me, from internal evidence, 
that there is no proof that the person so 
signing himself has had access to, or 
cognizance of, the contents of any Papers 
contained in the Secret Department of 
the India Office; but I should say, 
judging from the same evidence, that he 
has had communication with some person 


in the India Office, who has, perhaps, 
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been less discreet than he ought to have 
been in reference to what may have 
come to his knowledge during the last 
last three or four years. The noble Lord 
is aware—as well aware as I am—that 
although cases of a direct breach of confi- 
dence, such as that which took place the 
other day, when a confidential Paper 
was communicated to the newspapers, 
are extremely rare, yet it has been a 
subject of complaint from time to time 
that there is more communication and 
more talk with persons outside the office 
than there ought to be about matters 
which ought to be considered as strictly 
confidential. The noble Lord is aware 
that a considerable amount of Corre- 
spondence has passed on this subject 
during the last three or four years, 
which the late Government did not think 
it expedient to produce, and which, as 
far as I am aware, it is not at present 
expedient to produce. If it is unde- 
sirable to lay that Correspondence on 
the Table, it will be equally undesirable 
that I should attempt to describe the 
contents of that Correspondence; and, 
therefore, I am not prepared to lay upon 
the Table or to give any description of 
the documents to which the noble Lord 
refers. The noble Lord will see that 
the Correspondence refers to statements 
not made in public or official documents, 
but in confidential communications. So 
far as I am aware, there are no Papers 
I have seen that bear out the statements 
in the Question of the noble Lord ; but 
it is impossible for me to say what im- 
pression some of the facts and state- 
ments in those documents may have 
made on the mind of some other per- 
son who may have had access to them. 
I do not think it is possible for me 
to give any other answer to the Ques- 
tion. 


ARMY (THE AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT WINDSOR. 


Mr. MACLIVER asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If it be true that 
the promised review of Volunteers at 
Windsor by Her Majesty has been post- 
poned; and when the said review is in- 
tended to be held ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, when I move 
the Army Estimates my hon. Friend will 
receive an answer to his inquiry, and 
one, I hope, which will not be unsatis- 
factory. 
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TURKEY AND GREECE—THE 
FRONTIER QUESTION. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any reply has been received 
from Her Majesty’s Minister at Athens 
to the Despatch of Earl Granville, 
dated January 10th, 1881, authorizing 
him to take part in a representation to 
the Greek Government in favour of arbi- 
tration, as suggested by France, but 
cautioning him to take care not to 
commit himself to any arguments which 
would lead Greece to suppose that her 
refusal of the proposal would entail the 
abandonment of her interests, although 
it was very desirable that this reserva- 
tion should not be mentioned to the 
Greek Government ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
authority given to Mr. Corbett in the 
despatch to which my right hon. Friend 
refers is conditional on— 

“The foreign representatives at Athens 
making a collective or simultaneous represen- 
tation to the Greek Government in favour of 
arbitration on the frontier question, as suggested 
by your French colleague ; ” 


but, as the French proposal was with- 
drawn, no such representation was 
made, and the instruction consequently 
fell to the ground. 

Mr. BOURKE: 
answer ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Not 
such an answer as my right hon. Friend 
means. There was a sort of formal 
answer. 


Was there any 


POST OFFICE—THE MANCHESTER 
POST OFFICE. 


Mr. SLAGG asked the Post master 
General, What steps, if any, are in pro- 
gress for the completion of the proposed 
new post office in Manchester ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I can assure 
the hon. Gentleman that the urgent 
want of a new post office in Manchester 
is fully recognized. I have done every- 
thing in my power to help on the build- 
ing of that post office. The plans were 
settled some time ago, and they have 
been referred to the First Commissioner 
of Works. I have my right hon. Friend’s 
authority for saying that tenders were 
advertised last week, and that he will 
see that there is no unnecessary delay 
in commencing or in completing the 
building. 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — CON. 
VICTIONS AT DRUMLISH PETTY 
SESSIONS. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, If his 
attention bas been called to the state- 
ment made at a meeting of the Land 
League in Dublin, by the Member for 
Tipperary, to the effect that one hundred 
persons have been, within a recent 
period, committed to prison by a single 
magistrate without bail on bailable 
offences; and, whether he is able to 
confirm the accuracy of this statement; 
and, if so, whether he will take any 
means for procuring the removal of that 
magistrate from the bench ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I have seen 
in the newspapers a report of the speech 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon) referred to in this Question ; but 
I must say I cannot confirm the accuracy 
of the statement made on the occasion if 
it be taken to refer, as I presume it does, 
to what occurred at the Drumlish petty 
sessions before Mr. Lloyd, theresident ma- 
gistrate. Over 100 persons had been sum- 
moned on a charge of ‘‘ riot.”” Of these, 
some were at once discharged, upwards 
of 70 were required to give bail for their 
good behaviour, and have, I believe, done 
so; 12 were returned for trial at the en- 
suing Assizes, but not ‘‘ without bail,” 
as stated. On the contrary, it was an- 
nounced that bail would be accepted, 
and seven of them have since been re- 
leased on giving bail to appear for trial 
at the Assizes. Three appeared to be 
sick, and are at home, not, of course, in 
custody, while two, I believe, remain in 
custody only because they have been 
hitherto unable to find bail. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR remarked 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had not referred at all to what he 
meant by the Question. 


IRELAND—INFRINGEMENT OF THE 
LOTTERY ACT—LOTTERY AT DUBLIN. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If his attention has 
been called to a lottery at Dublin under 
the patronage of the Lord Mayor, said 
to be on the plan of the Art Union, but 
at which considerable sums of money 
are offered, either directly or as alter- 
natives to the prizes; whether this cir- 
cumstance puts it out of the category of 
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Art Unions and makes it an illegal 
lottery; and, whether any steps will be 
taken to vindicate the Law in Ireland as 
would be in England or Scotland under 
like circumstances ? 

Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): My attention 
has been called by the Question of my 
hon. Friend to the bazaar and distribu- 
tion of prizes to be held in Dublin next 
month in aid of the fund for erecting a 
Memorial Convent. The arrangements 
seem to be of the same character as 
those which have been adopted from 
time to time for other charitable bazaars 
in Ireland, and which, for many years 
past, have been suffered by successive 
Governments to pass unchallenged. I 
see no sufficient reason for departing 
from this course in the present instance. 


STATE OF IRELAND — ILLEGAL SEI- 
ZURE BY A SHERIFF, CO. ARMAGH. 


' Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, If his 
attention has been drawn to the report 
of the proceedings in the High Court of 
Justice, Dublin, on Tuesday 21st in- 
stant, in reference to an alleged agrarian 
outrage by tenant farmers on a sheriff in 
county Armagh, in the course of which 
Baron Dowse declared the tenants guilt- 
less of blame, and said— 

“Tt is quite clear to the court that the sheriff 
has been the law-breaker in this affair. I sup- 
pose this is one of the cases put down in the 
papers as instances of the Queen’s writ not 
running ; 
and, whether he will take the conduct of 
this high sheriff into consideration on 
the passing of the Protection of Person 
and Property Bill ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, I have 
seen in the newspapers the report of 
the case referred to, and I collect that 
what occurred was this :—The sub- 
sheriff of Armagh county went to a 
farm in the possession of a man named 
Campbell to execute a writ of fiert facias 
accompanied by the solicitor of the plain- 
tiff named in the writ, and, seeing cattle 
on the land, seized them. They were 
rescued, and the sheriff’s bailiffs as- 
saulted. It turned out that the fiert 
facias was out of date, and, conse- 
quently, no seizure could lawfully be 
made under it. Campbell brought an 
action against the sub-sheriff and the 
solicitor, and an application to remit the 
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action to the County Court was refuged 
by the Exchequer Division. On this 
state of facts Baron Dowse is reported 
to have expressed himself, on the hear- 
ing of the application, substantially to 
the effect stated in the Question of the 
hon. Member. The high-sheriff, how- 
ever, had nothing personally to say in 
the matter, and nothing on his part calls 
for the consideration of the Government. 
As to the latter part of the Question, I 
beg to say that it is not one of the cases 
in which the Queen’s writ was repre- 
sented as not running in Ireland. 


CRIMINAL LAW—INCENDIARISM AT 
CHARD. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If there is any foundation for the 
following telegram in the London papers 
of the 22nd instant :— 

“ Another case of incendiarism—making the 
third within the past few months—was reported 
at Chard this morning. Several corn stacks 
belonging to a farmer named Chapman, were, 
last evening, fired and entirely destroyed. Not- 
withstanding a reward of £25 offered by the 
police authorities, no clue has been obtained as 
to the guilty parties. Later in the night a stall 
containing five cows, the property of a farmer 
who suffered in a recent incendiary fire, was set 
on fire, and the ricks near were saturated with 
oil ;”’ 
and, whether any one has been brought 
to justice or arrested for these crimes of 
incendiarism on reasonable suspicion or 
otherwise ? 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that more than one case of 
incendiarism had been reported from 
Chard ; but that it was not the fact 
that a stall containing several cows had 
been set on fire, or that the ricks de- 
stroyed had been saturated with oil. 
He had good hopes that the police 
would be able to arrest the perpetra- 


. tors. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE REV. MR. 


KANE. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether, 
since his letter of October last, promis- 
ing to deal with the case of the Rev. 
Mr. Kane, rector of Drumlish, who at a 
public meeting exhorted the people to 
break the law, he has taken any and 
what steps to fulfil that promise ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
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cretary for Ireland authorizes me to say 
that he is not aware of having made any 
such promise as that stated in the Ques- 
tion. On the 30th of October last his 
Private Secretary, by his directions, 
wrote to the hon. and learned Member 
as follows, in reply to a communication 
from him on the subject :— 

‘*Sir,—I am desired by Mr. Forster to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter to him of the 
22nd inst. 

“‘T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“* Henry JEPHSON.”’ 


My right hon. Friend wishes me to re- 
peat the expression of his regret that 
any gentleman, and more especially a 
clergyman, should have made such a 
speech ; but the Irish Government does 
not deem it advisable to take any further 
action in the matter. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE XI.— 
THE DANUBIAN FORTRESSES. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether there is any truth in the report 
that the fortress of Rustchuk has been 
strengthened or repaired; what steps 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
to secure the fulfilment of the Article of 
the Treaty of Berlin providing that all 
the old fortresses in Bulgaria shall be 
razed at the expense of the principality ; 
and, whether the fortresses and fortifi- 
cations on the banks of the Danube 
below the Iron Gates have been razed ; 
if not, what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken to secure the fulfilment 
of this provision of the Treaty of Berlin ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, it 
is not true, as far as we know, that the 
fortress of Rustchuk has been repaired ; 
but some of the casemates in the de- 
tached fort of Levan Tabia have been 
fitted with doors, and are used for the 
storage of dynamite and gunpowder. 
The information in our possession shows 
that the other Danubian fortresses have 
not been razed. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have, on more than one occasion, 
called the attention of the Bulgarian Go- 
vernment to the non-execution of the 
Articles of the Treaty of Berlin in regard 
to these fortresses, and the reply of the 
latter has been that most of the stone- 
work had been removed, and that the 
fortresses were in a state of dilapidation, 
almost equivalent to demolition. They 
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not having completed the destruction of 
the earthworks. Other Powers have also 
made representations on the subject, and 
Her Majesty’s Government have been in 
communication with the Austrian Go- 
vernment as to a suggestion which has 
been made by the Prince of Bulgaria 
for the appointment of a Commission to 
investigate. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—EXECUTION OF 
THE ARTICLES. 


Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are taking any steps to obtain the 
fulfilment of the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Berlin, viz., of those contained 
in—ArticleIX. establishing the payment 
of a Tribute to the Porte by the Princi- 
pality of Bulgaria, and the assumption 
by that Principality of a portion of the 
Ottoman debt; Article XI., in which it 
is laid down that within a year, or, if 
possibly, sooner, the ancient fortresses 
of Bulgaria are to be razed at the ex- 
pense of the Principality, the erection 
of new ones being forbidden; Article 
XXIII., by which Turkey is bound to 
introduce reforms sanctioned by a Euro- 
pean Commission into its European pro- 
vinces; Article XXXIII., by which 
Montenegro is bound to assume a pro- 
portion of the Ottoman debt; Article 
XLII., by which Servia is to assume a 
proportion of such debt ; Article LIX., 
in which Turkey undertakes to introduce 
ameliorations and reforms into Armenia; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
still adhere to the paragraph in the draft 
instructions to the Admiral in command 
of the Mediterranean station, inclosed in 
Lord Granville’s Circular of August 13, 
1881, and ordered to be communicated to 
Foreign Governments, stating that 

‘The real aim of Her Majesty’s Government 
in taking part in this naval demonstration is 
not merely to place Montenegro in possession of 
the small district in question, but to impress 
upon the Porte and the Albanians that the 
Powers are united and are determined to obtain 
the full execution of the Treaty of Berlin and 
the award of the Berlin Conference ; ” 
and, whether, with the view of securing 
these objects, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend, as before, to take the 
initiative in proposing to the Powers 
Signatories of the Treaty of Berlin a 
further naval demonstration ? 


Sir Charles W. Ditke 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Powers have been unable to take the 
steps with which they were charged by 
Articles IX., XXXIII., and XLII. of 
the Treaty of Berlin, for determining 
the amount of tribute to be-paid by 
Bulgaria, and the proportions of the 
public Debt ofjTurkey to be assumed by 
Servia and Montenegro, owing to the 
Turkish Government not having yet 
signified their recognition of the formal 
acts of the Boundary Commissioners. 
The other Powers have officially sanc- 
tioned these acts; but until the new 
frontiers are accepted by all parties the 
mean revenues of the ceded territories 
cannot be formally determined, and the 
amounts to be paid on account of them 
cannot be fixed. My hon. Friend’s Ques- 
tion with regard to Article XI. and{the 
Bulgarian fortresses has already been 
met by the reply to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Lynn. With regard to 
Article XXIII., Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed in September last that 
the Representatives of the Powers at 
Constantinople should be authorized to 
discuss the means of prevailing upon the 
Porte to put the new Statute elaborated 
under this Article into force, and in- 
structions to that effect were accordingly 
sent by France, Russia, and Italy to 
their respective Ambassadors. The other 
Representatives have not yet been author- 
ized to discuss the point, which we shall 
not fail to press as soon as a favourable 
opportunity offers. With regard to 
Article LXI., I must refer my hon. 
Friend to the full reply, respecting Ar- 
menia, which I made to the right hon. 
Member for Montrose on the 14th inst. 
The question of any further naval de- 
monstration is one on which I must 
decline to express any opinion. 


PERU AND CHILI—TERMS OF PEACE— 
MEDIATOIN. 

Mr. NORTHCOTE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
it is true that the Peruvian Government 
have solicited the mediation of the 
Cabinets of London, Paris, and Rome 
with the view of arranging terms of 
peace between Peru and Chili. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Peruvian Government have, through 
their Representative in Paris, solicited 
the mediation of England and France 
with the object referred to, Both Go- 
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vernments have expressed their readiness 
to instruct their Representatives accord- 
ingly, provided Chili consents also, and 
on the further understanding that the 
intervention should be limited to good 
offices, with a view to bring about 
reasonable terms of peace. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no knowledge 
of a similar request on the part of Peru 
to any other Power; but they have 
joined the French Government in invit- 
ing both Italy and Germany to co- 
operate in such good offices. Italy has 
assented, but Germany has declined. 
The French Government have suggested, 
in a note received on the 26th inst. from 
Lord Lyons, that the necessary instruc- 
tions should be sent to Peru and Chili 
by telegraph, to which Her Majesty’s 
Government are ready to assent as soon 
as identic instructions are settled. 


POST OFFICE — THE POSTAL TELE- 
GRAPH SERVICE—FOLKESTONE AND 
TUNBRIDGE. 


Mr. MACLIVER asked the Post- 
master General, Whether instructions 
have been given to Post Office surveyors 
to compel telegraph clerks at Folkestone 
and Tunbridge to sign themselves over 
to Postal duties under the title of ‘‘ Postal 
Clerks,” and to undergo a second Civil 
Service Examination ; if so, if he could 
state for what purpose; and, whether 
Post Office officials have been directed to 
ascertain, from various Public Depart- 
ments, from Railway Companies, and 
from Foreign Telegraph Companies, the 
number of clerks that might be available 
to undertake Postal telegraph duties ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, with the object 
of securing greater administrative effi- 
ciency, a proposal was sanctioned in 
July last for amalgamating at Folkestone 
the postal and telegraph force. Some 
of these Folkestone telegraphists who 
were admitted to the service subse- 
quently to the transfer of the telegraphs 
to the State, and who have never passed 
a Civil Service examination, will have 
to pass an examination; but oneof a most 
simple kind, consisting only of dictation 
and the first four rules of arithmetic. 1 
believe the result of the change will be 
not only advantageous to the public, but 
also to those who are employed in the 
Post Office there. No such change has 
been carried out at Tunbridge, and I 
shall not sanction any similar changes 
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until I have come to a decision in refer- 
ence to the inquiry I am now making 
with regard to the position, as to pay 
and promotion, of the telegraphists. 
With regard to the latter part of my 
hon. Friend’s Question, no steps have 
been taken to ascertain from Railway 
and Telegraph Companies what number 
of telegraphists might be available for 
employment by the Post Office. I think 
what is probably referred to are certain 
inquiries which I have made with the 
view of ascertaining what is the re- 
muneration given by private persons or 
public companies for work of a some- 
what similar description to that which is 
done by the telegraphists employed by 
the Post Office. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—READING- 
BOOKS IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether, in 
order to give more time to prepare read- 
ing books for the instruction in certain 
class subjects, which Article 19, C. 1, of 
the Code of 1880 requires shall be taught 
in schools examined after the 30th of 
September 1881, by means of reading 
lessons, the Education Department will 
permit these subjects, when managers 
prefer the plan, to be taught in harmony 
with the provisions of the Code of 1879, 
until after the Government inspection of 
the school in the year 1882? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, we are aware 
that for some of the class subjects good 
and suitable reading-books are still 
wanting; but a considerable number 
of such books were in existence when 
the Code of 1880 was issued, and others 
have been published since that date, 
and some are in course of publication. 
Managers who wish special class sub- 
jects to be taught in their schools may 
use these books, or they may continue 
for the present year to employ as read- 
ing-books the manuals, without which 
class subjects could not be properly 
taught; and the Inspectors, if satisfied 
with the result of the instruction, will 
not refuse to recognize these manuals 
for the present as satisfying the require- 
ments of the Code. 


IRELAND—CORK BUTTER MARKET. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that the managing body of the VUork 
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Butter Market assume to themselves the 
y Over of summoning people before them 
toanswer charges; whether they summon 
and examine witnesses in support of those 
charges; whether they impose and levy 
heavy fines on members of the public 
dealing in the market, under threat of 


preventing them from further dealing | 


therein if such fines be not paid ; whe- 
ther no one can deal in the market unless 
he signs certain penal conditions; whe- 
ther their meetings are held with closed 
doors, with both the public and the press 
excluded; whether such acts constitute 
the holding of an illegal court for the 
purpose of intimidating Her Majesty’s 
subjects; whether the Solicitor General 
for Ireland was for many years Law 
adviser to this body; whether several 
members of that body are magistrates ; 
and, whether the Government will take 
means to put a stop to such practices ? 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I have made 
inquiries into this matter, and I am 
able to answer the hon. Member 
that the managing body of the Cork 
Butter Market do not assume to them- 
selves the power of summoning people 
before them to answer charges. Mem- 
bers of the butter trade who have volun- 
tarily joined the association called the 
Committee of Merchants, and subscribed 
to certain rules framed for the purpose 
of protecting the integrity of the butter 
brands, and preventing frauds with re- 
gard to them, and who have bound them- 
selves to submit to penalties for the in- 
fringement of those rules, are required 
to attend before the Committee in case 
any charges of infringement are pre- 
ferred against them. They do not sum- 
mon witnesses; but any persons volun- 
tarily attending to support or refute such 
charges are heard. They do not impose 
fines on members of the public dealing 
in the market. The market is open to 
the public; but only persons who sub- 
scribe to the rules of the Committee of 
Merchants have the benefit of their 
brands. I believe that the meetings 
of the Committee are private. The acts 
of the Committee do not constitute the 
holding of an illegal court. I under- 
stand that my hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General for Ireland has been 
for some years counsel for the Com- 
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Cork are as such members of the Com- 
mittee. I see no reason for any inter- 
ference on the part of the Government. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether, as the 
Government have made the Coercion 
Bill retrospective in its operation, they 
will also consider the desirability of 
making the Land Bill retrospective ? 

Tue. ATTORNEY GENERAL ror \ 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I am afraid I 
can only say that the hon. Member will, 
no doubt, receive information on this 
subject when the Prime Minister makes 
his statement on the introduction of the 
promised Land Bill. 





CENTRAL ASIA — RUSSIA AND THE 
AMEERS OF CABUL—THE SECRET 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the original, either in Russian, 
Persian, or Pushtoo, of the Despatch 
published among the papers found at 
Cabul, in which occurs the word which 
Prince Lobanoff stated to Lord Granville 
should have been translated as “‘friend- 
ship” instead of ‘alliance ;” and, whe- 
ther any information has been received 
from the Government of India as to the 
advance of Russia upon Merv or Herat; 
and, if so, whether he will lay such in- 
formation upon the Table of the House? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I am not quite certain that it would add 
very much to the information of the 
House if I were in a position to lay 
these documents on the Table either in 
Russian, Persian, or Pushtoo. As I have 
already stated, in reply to a Question, 
the original documents are in India, and 
were translated by competent persons, I 
will make inquiries as to that translation, 
though the point mentioned by the hon. 
Member does not appear to me to be 
one of very great importance. With re- 
gard to the second part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, I can only say that I 
have no information to give but that 
which I have already communicated to 
the House. 


CENTRAL ASIA—MERYV. 
Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
| the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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which the opinion of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is founded, that it is not the 
intention of Russia to advance to Merv, 
can be laid upon the Table of the 
House; and, whether any information 
has heen received from St. Petersburgh 
or Teheran as to the intention of Russia 
to advance upon Herat? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Papers on the subject are about to be 
laid before Parliament. No informa- 
tion has been received as to the inten- 
tion of Russia to advance upon Herat. 


STATE OF IRELAND—PRISONERS IN 
NENAGH GAOL. 


Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR asked Mr. At- 
torney General for Ireland, Whether 
the prisoners at present confined in 
Nenagh Gaol on a charge of illegal and 
riotous assembly, are persons entitled to 
be treated as ‘‘ persons accused of crime 
and not as convicted prisoners,” are not 
prevented from intercourse with each 
other, and whether in fact they are not 
confined in their cells in solitary confine- 
ment for twenty-two hours out of the 
twenty-four ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): These prisoners 
are not allowed to communicate with 
each other. They are allowed two hours 
a-day for exercise. Under the prison 
rules it is the duty of the surgeon to di- 
rect that every prisoner shall daily have 
as much exercise in the open air as may 
be necessary for his health. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked whe- 
ther they were not kept in solitary con- 
finement for 22 hours ont of the 24 ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): They have two 
hours a-day for exercise. I presume 
they are not allowed to communicate ; 
but they can see their friends. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked whether 
they were not prevented from communi- 
cating on the ground that they might 
contaminate each other, though they 
were respectable young men of the 
town? [* Order!” 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I would refer 
the hon. Member to the prison rules. 


STATE OF IRELAND—EVICTION IN 
CONNEMARA. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN (for Mr. 
Merce) asked Mr, Attorney General for 
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Treland, If his attention has been di- 
rected to the case of an eviction at 
Carna Connemara on the 14th February, 
when a dying man and his dying wife 
were turned out, with their children, on 
the side of the road, and that it was 
only when the doctor interposed, stating 
the police would be responsible for their 
lives, that they were re-admitted into 
their house for another day; and, whe- 
ther he will insert an amendment in the 
Protection of Person and Property (Ire- 
land) Bill to protect tenant farmers 
similarly cireumstanced ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, this was a 
case in which a warrant was issued at 
Carna Petty Sessions against a caretaker 
named Patrick Feeney for overholding 
possession. When the constable pro- 
ceeded to Feeney’s house to execute the 
warrant, the agent for the property and 
the medical officer of the district were 
present, and, the latter having certified 
that Feeney was in a dying state, the 
agent requested that he should not be 
removed. The constable accordingly did 
not remove him, and did not execute the 
warrant. The doctor has given a cer- 
tificate that the old man is unfit to be 
removed to the workhouse, and the 
warrant against him has since been 
cancelled. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


Str JOHN HAY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is able to assure the 
House that the condition of Ireland, as 
described by him in January, has so 
much improved as to make it unneces- 
sary to bring the Peace Preservation 
Bill under the consideration of the 
House ; and, whether he has found that 
the possession of arms by large numbers 
of untrained persons, mentioned by 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald in his charge, 
is no longer a subject of anxiety or 
alarm for the disturbance of the public 
peace ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, if the right 
hon. Baronet will kindly look at the 
Order Book, he will -ee that the Motion 
for leave to introduce the Peace Preser- 
vation (Ireland) Bill stands first for to- 
morrow. For any further information 
I must refer him to the statement which 
will presently be made by my noble 
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Friend the Secretary of State for India 
as to the proposed course of Public 
Business. 


THE HERRING TRADE (SCOTLAND). 


Mr. A. GRANT asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether, in view 
of the difference of opinion existing 
in the herring trade and throughout 
Scotland on the subject, Her Majesty’s 
Government will consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the expediency of the further con- 
tinuance of the present system of Go- 
vernment Inspection and certificate, by 
means of a brand, in the herring curing 
trade on the East Coast of Scotland ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
Sir, as far as I can ascertain, there is a 
very general wish among the represen- 
tatives of districts interested in the 
herring fisheries that there should be a 
new inquiry into the expediency of con- 
tinuing the herring brand. If, therefore, 
a Motion is made for the appointment of 
such a Committee, the Government will 
consent to it. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, in conse- 
quence of the answer of his noble 
Friend, he had no objection to refer the 
whole question to a Committee, Notice 
for the appointment of which already 
stood in his name. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the Motion of the hon. Member 
was restricted to one narrow point of 
this subject ; but if he amended his 
Motion he (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
would consent to it. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS)—DEFEAT 
OF THE BRITISH FORCES. 


Cotone, STANLEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether there 
was any further information which he 
could give the House in connection with 
the melancholy intelligence received that 
morning from the Transvaal; and whe- 
ther, owing to the lamented death of 
Sir George Colley, the command will 
devolve upon Sir Evelyn Wood ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: We received at a 
very early hour this morning the melan- 
choly intelligence of Sir George Colley’s 
death, and it is in shape almost an 
exact repetition of the statement con- 
tained in the telegrams already sent to 
the newspapers, and which all hon. 
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Members sawthis morning No further 
intelligence has been received from Sir 
Evelyn Wood, or any officer in Natal. 
On the subject of the second Question 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
I have to say that Sir Evelyn Wood has 
succeeded, by virtue of his rank, to the 
command in Natal held by the late Sir 
George Colley. But I think the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman wishes me 
to give, if Ican do so, any further infor- 
mation as to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment with respect to the present 
state of affairs in that country; but, 
with his leave and with the leave of the 
House, I would ask him to repeat this 
Question to-morrow, as at this moment, 
although I have been engaged through- 
out the whole of the day in taking the 
initiatory steps as to certain other 
arrangements, I am not quite in a posi- 
tion to state them definitely to the 
House. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked, Whether Sir Evelyn Wood had 
succeeded Sir George Colley as High 
Commissioner for the Eastern part of 
South Africa ? 

Mr. OHILDERS : Sir Geerge Colley 
is succeeded by Sir Evelyn Wood as Go- 
vernor of Natal, and also, I think, as 
High Commissioner for the Eastern part 
of South Africa. But Sir Evelyn Wood 
has certainly succeeded as Governor. 


NAVY—THE DETACHED SQUADRON. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther any orders have been given for the 
Squadron at the Cape of Good Hope to 
sail to Natal ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the Squad- 
ron has been refitting for the best part 
of a fortnight, and will be ready for sea 
in two, or, at most, three days. No 
orders have been given to the Squadron 
to go to Durban, which is an open road- 
stead with bad anchorage, and is within 
four and a-half day’s sail from Simon’s 
Bay, which is an excellent harbour. 


ARMY—THE QUEEN’S REGULATIONS— 
PUBLICATIONS BY OFFICERS. 
Mr. TOTTENHAM gave Notice that 
to-morrow he would ask the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the following 
paragraph of the Queen’s Regulations 
had been cancelled ;— 
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‘“‘ Furthermore, officers and soldiers are for- 


bidden to give publicity to their individual | 


opinions in any manner tending to prejudge 
questions that may at the time be undergoing 
official investigation by the military autho- 
rities.”’ 
If not, whether an article in ‘The 
Nineteenth Century,” advertised as 
being written by Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
is the production of the Quartermaster 
General of the Forces; and further, 
whether an officer holding this high 
administrative appointment is justified 
in committing such a grave breach of 
the Queen’s Regulations for the Army ? 
Mr. CHILDERS: I will answer that 
Question at once. Of late years, and 
some time before I became Secretary of 
State for War, it has been the habit of the 
officers who are on full pay and may be 
holding high positions to express, either 
by word of mouth or in writing, opinions 
on important military questions. I am 
not prepared at present to take any 
especial notice of this practice, and cer- 
tainly not of the article tou which the 
hon. Gentleman has referred. But I 
think it might be well if on both sides 
of questions of importance, whether in 
connection with the Army or other pub- 
lic service, some more reticence were 
the rule. And, after some conversation 
which I have had with those whom I 
consult on subjects of this kind, I think 
that we may some day return to the old 
practice. But, meanwhile, I do not wish 
to take any notice either of speeches or 
articles, which for many years have been 
so frequent. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any orders had been given from home 
to restrain the Army in the Transvaal 
from advancing until the result of the 
negotiations now being carried on with 
the Boers was known. 

[No answer was given. ] 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I am sorry to say that it has not 
been possible for my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury to be in 
his place to-day to make the Statement 
which he promised’on the Business of 
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{the House. I will therefore-endeavour, 
/as shortly as I can—but I am afraid 
somewhat imperfectly—to state what 
the intentions of the Government are. 
It is unnecessary for me to remind the 
House that, although we met about a 
month earlier than the usual time, we 
have now reached a period when, in 
ordinary circumstances, we should have 
been sitting about three weeks, and 
should have made very considerable pro- 
gress with our ordinary Business. But 
the present state of the case is that not 
only the whole of the time usually al- 
lotted to independent Members has been 
absorbed, but practically no progress 
whatever has been made with the ordi- 
nary Business of Parliament. In these 
circumstances it is necessary, on the 
passing of the Bill for the Protection of 
Person and Property in Ireland, for the 
Government to review its position, and 
take into consideration its future course. 
I will very briefly state the considera- 
tions to which it seems to us to be neces- 
sary to call the attention of the House. 
The first of these is that the Peace 
Preservation Bill, which was one of the 
measures announced at the opening of 
the Session by the Government, is, in 
their opinion, necessary for the preser- 
vation of peace and order in Ireland, 
and which I might properly describe 
as supplementary to the Protection of 
Person and Property Bill, has not yet 
been introduced. The second point to 
which I wish to call the attention of the 
House is that, under the operation of the 
Resolution of the 26th of January, all 
other Business is to be suspended until 
that measure is passed. The third ques- 
tion is that of Supply. The fourth is 
the extreme desirableness, not to say 
necessity, of the early introduction of 
the Land Bill. The fifth is the claim of 
independent Members to be restored as 
soon as possible to the possession of their 
rights. There are only two of these 
puints on which I need detain the House 
by a few words of explanation. It is 
unnecessary to say a word as to the 
extreme anxiety of my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury to intro- 
duce at the earliest possible moment the 
measure relating to the Irish Land Ques- 
tion. My right hon. Friend never con- 
cealed his opinion that it is from this 
measure rather than from any temporary 
repressive measure that any permanent 
improvement of the condition of Ireland 
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is to be looked for. But Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion, and the 
House has supported them in that 
opinion, that it was necessary, in the 
circumstances, that the temporary mea- 
sure of a repressive character should 
be introduced and disposed of before the 
introduction of the Land Bill; but, in- 
dependent of that decision, my right 
hon. Friend was strongly of opinion that 
it would not conduce to the calm and de- 
liberate consideration of the proposals of 
the Government that discussion should 
concurrently be going on as to measures 
ofa repressive and a remedial character. 
It is, therefore, not from any hesitation 
on the part of the Government that 
delay has taken place and may still take 
place in the introduction of the Land 
Bill. It is solely on account of the great 
and, as we think, the excessive delay 


that has intervened in the discussion of 


the Protection of Person and Property Bill 
which has just been disposed of. We do 
not think that the Government is in any 
degree chargeable for that excessive 
delay. We do not think that the Go- 
vernment have spared any labour of their 
own, nor have they refrained from what 
was more paintul to their feelings— 
namely, urging upon the House the 
desirableness of making great and un- 
usual sacrifices to diminish that delay. 
The only other point to which I need 
refer is the position of Supply, and the 
House probably is hardly aware of the 
position in which we stand in that 
matter. First, as to the Army Esti- 
mates, the Vote for the men is necessary 
as the foundation of the Army Disci- 
pline Continuance Bill. That Bill con- 
tains clauses for the abolition of flogging 
in the Army, and will probably occasion 
some discussion, and it is absolutely 
necessary to pass it before the Easter 
Recess. Vote 1, for the pay of men, 
must be obtained at the latest by the 21st 
of March. It would be extremely desir- 
able if it could be obtained a few days 
previous to that date. 
the Navy Estimates is nearly the same. 
The first Vote for the pay of officers and 
men must be obtained on or before the 
same day—the zlst of March; and then, 
as regards the Supplementary Estimates, 
the time is still more pressing. The Sup- 

lementary Vote for the Army and 

avy, mainly in connection with the 
war in the Transvaal, will probably raise 
considerable discussion. Other Supple- 
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mentary Votes, for the Irish Constabu- 
lary and the Law Charges Vote, will 
also probably give rise to some discus- 
sion. These must be obtained before 
the 21st of March, in order to form the 
foundation of a Ways and Means Bill, 
which must be passed before the con- 
clusion of the financial year. In these 
circumstances it will be necessary to have 
five or six Sittings in Committee of 
Supply before the date referred to—the 
21st of March. Well, then, reviewing 
this position from that point of view, 
the Government have come to the con- 
clusion that, anxious as they are to 
introduce at the earliest moment the 
Irish Land Bill, and to restore as soon 
as possible to independent Members the 
possession of their rights, time will, in 
the end, be saved, delays prevented, and 
probably much confusion avoided, if 
they ask the House for a further period 
to continue to devote itself exclusively to 
Business which has been either declared 
by the House to be, or, as I have shown, 
is practically of an urgent and pressing 
character. The two subjects to which I 
refer are the Peace Preservation Bill 
and the Business of Supply. The state- 
ment I have to make is that to-morrow 
my right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary will, in the absence of the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, move 
for leave to introduce the Peace Preser- 
vation Bill. We shall claim for that 
Bill the benefit of the Resolution passed 
on the 26th of January, subject to a re- 
servation which I shall almost imme- 
diately state. We shall also, to-morrow, 
propose, at half-past 4, in accordance 
with the Resolution of the 26th of 
January, that this Bill is urgent. It is, 
in our opinion, simply a part or supple- 
ment of the Protection of Person and 
Property Bill. It is of a character 
much less severe, and is simply a con- 
tinuation of certain clauses of an Act 
which was in force this time last year. 
Of course, such a measure is open to 
criticism—it is open to obstruction—if 
hon. Members are so disposed to treat 
it; but, at the same time, it is, in our 
opinion, a measure which does not offer 
a very large field for legitimate discus- 
sion, and, under the operation of ur- 
gency, it may be, as we desire it should 
be, fully and sufficiently debated with- 
out any great expenditure of time. As 
I said, we claim the benefit of the Re- 
solution of the 26th of January subject 
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to @ reservation, and I will proceed to 
state what that reservation is. I have 
stated, in regard to Supply, that we 
shall propose to the House to interpose, 
if necessary, in the consideration of the 
Peace Preservation Bill, the Business of 
Supply from time to time when the exi- 
gencies of the Public Service require it, 
and a similar reservation may be neces- 
sary to be made in favour of the consi- 
deration of the stages of the Mutiny 
Bill, which, as I said, must pass before 
the end of the financial year. I cannot 
have any doubt that the House will 
practically assent to the proposal I 
have had to make. How it is to be tech- 
nically secured will, of course, be subject 
to your ruling, Mr. Speaker. Subject 
to your opinion, I submit that the 
Order of the House, as required by 
the Resolution of January 26, will be 
practically attained whenever the House 
thinks fit to order that the Peace Pre- 
servation Bill be postponed to a subse- 
quent day instead of the next day, or 
that its consideration should be ad- 
journed for the purpose of taking up 
the Business of Supply or the Mutiny 
Bill. That, of course, is a question 
which is mainly for your consideration, 
Sir, and to be decided at any time the 
point may arise. I do not think I have 
anything to add, except that the House 
is aware that Supply is the first Order 
on the Paper to-night, and, as stated on 
a previous occasion, my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War, 
looking to the great importance of the 
Statement he wishes to make, earnestly 
hopes he may be permitted to make that 
Statement to-night. My right hon. 
Friend will have to advert to many 
questions of great importance which 
have been more or less under discussion 
during the last three or four years, such 
as Army enlistment and various ques- 
tions of Army organization. It would 
be desirable—in fact, it is almost essen- 
tial—that at least a fortnight should in- 
tervene between the Statement he will 
have to make and his asking the House 
to give a money Vote. If he is not able 
to make that Statement to-night, Supply 
will have again to be put down on 
Thursday, and he will take the oppor- 
tunity at that time of explaining to the 
House in greater detail the course he 
will be disposed to take. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked 
whether the Government were prepared 
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to name a day for the introduction of 
the Irish Land Bill ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had un- 
dertaken that, when a statement was 
made in reference to the order of Public 
Business, an answer should be given to 
the question whether the Government 
proposed toclaim Urgency for the Land 
Bill as well as the Coercion Bills. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether the 
reason why the Land Bill was not to be 
introduced was that it was not ready ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether it was intended to proceed with 
the Supplementary Estimates for the 
Army, the Navy, the Irish Constabulary, 
and the Law Charges before or after 
taking the first Vote on the Army Esti- 
mates for this year? 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS: As I 
have on the Paper the first Notice of 
Motion on going into Committee of Sup- 
ply, I shall have the greatest possible 
pleasure in yielding my place to the Go- 
vernment. With regard to the statement 
just made by the noble Lord, and with 
every wish to facilitate the proper pro- 
gress of the Business of the Government, 
I hope that neither the noble Lord nor 
the House will think it discourteous if I 
say we should like to take until to-mor- 
row to consider what would be the best 
advice we could give on the matter. I 
should like to ask the noble Lord, or 
you, Sir, one Question. If the question 
of Urgency is to be raised to-morrow, of 
course upon that question there can be 
no debate. I do not know whether it is 
the intention of the noble Lord the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury to raise the ques- 
tion to-morrow as to taking Monday for 
Supply. If so, that would be an oppor- 
tunity for the expression of opinion. 
Otherwise it is difficult to see what op- 
portunity there would be for any debate 
at all on the somewhat complicated ar- 
rangements proposed by the noble Lord. 

Mr. RICHARD asked whether the 
Government proposed to take all the 
days of private Members ? 

Mr. GORST wished to know whether, 
if Urgency were voted for the Peace Pre- 
servation Bill and Supply, and the vari- 
ous stages of the Mutiny Bill were inter- 
posed, the latter would come under the 
Urgency Rules; and if that was so, he 
should like to ask, further, whether the 
Rules Mr. Speaker had laid down as 
applicable to Committee were applicable 
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to Committee of Supply, and whether 
Mr. Speaker would consider it his duty 
to make any fresh Rules for regulating 
the conduct of Committee of Supply while 
Urgency remained ? 

Tue O’ DONOGHUE: If a Motion of 
Urgency was made to-morrow, would it 
not be competent to discuss the question? 
[‘‘No!’’] He was under the impression 
that it was only when Urgency was 
being carried out that Motions could 
be made without discussion ? 

Mr. CAINE asked whether, in the 
present state of Business, it was neces- 
sarv to sacrifice two hours on Ash Wed- 
nesday ? 

CoLonEL BARNE said that the second 
of the 15 Notices on the Paper on going 
into Supply stood in his name, and he 
should be happy to give way. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
said, that he had on the Paper a Notice 
to which he attached great importance ; 
but, after the appeal made to him, he 
should be happy to postpone it, trusting 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War would facilitate its 
being brought on at a future time. 

Tue Maravuess or HARTINGTON: 
I will endeavour, as well as I can, to 
answer the numerous Questions put to 
me. I think I have stated with sufficient 
clearness that it is impossible for us to 
name a day for the introduction of the 
Land Bill until after the Business to 
which I have referred—and some hon. 
Members seem to forget that the House 
has already decided that it shall be pro- 
ceeded with—has made further progress. 
The question whether it is intended to 
propose Urgency for the Irish Land Bill 
had better be deferred until my right 
hon. Friend has named a day for the 
introduction of the measure. It is not 
our intention, in the present state of 
Business, to propose the Resolution with 
regard to Supply on Monday. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition pointed out the other day that, on 
a former occasion, there was a discussion 
which occupied two or three nights on 
that Resolution, and we do not think it 
desirable at present to run any risk of so 
great a loss of time. As to the Supple- 
mentary Estimates, I have already stated 
that my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for War does not wish to take 
the Vote for men on the Army Estimates 
of this year until a fortnight after his 
Statement has been made, if such delay 
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be possible; but it may be necessary to 
Vote the Supplementary Estimates sooner 
than that. As to taking the days of 
private Members, I have again to point 
out that, under a Resolution of the 
House, that is already the state of the 
case. The House has agreed that until 
the Peace Preservation Bill is disposed 
of it shall be taken from day to day. 
As to Ash Wednesday, I desire to consult 
the feelings of the House; but my own 
impression is, that if the House agree to 
the Motion I propose to make to-morrow 
as to Urgency, that Motion would con- 
stitute a very strong reason why we 
should depart from the usual practice, 
and why we should not sacrifice any 
portion of the day. 

Kart PERCY said, he wished to ask 
if the proposal of the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury, which stood 
on the Paper for to-morrow, was with- 
drawn, what opportunity would be given 
to the House to discuss the very extra- 
ordinary proposals of the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India, who was to 
come down to-morrow and move Ur- 
gency—a Motion on which no discus- 
sion could take place? He would ask 
whether Supply would be taken under 
Urgency ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: With reference to 
the Question addressed to me by the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst), I have to say that the 
Rules relating to Urgency would not 
relate to Committee of Supply, unless 
the House were to vote Supply to be 
urgent. 

Mr. O’DONNELL reminded the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
that he had not replied to his Question, 
Whether the Land Bill was withheld 
because it was not ready ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, a good 
many Irish Members had left town 
under the impression that there would 
be a short suspension of hostilities; and 
he wished, therefore, to ask whether a 
little more time could not be allowed 
before the introduction of the Arms 
Bill, to enable them to obtain the pre- 
sence of their Colleagues, so as to secure 
reasonable discussion ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The noble Earl (Earl Percy) asked me 
whether there will be any, and, if 
so, what opportunity for discussing the 
question as to Urgency. I submit it is 
not for me to interpret or explain a Re- 
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solution which the House came to unani- 
mously a short time ago. The time for 
the noble Lord to have raised the 
question was when the House came to 
that unanimous conclusion. In reply to 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell), I may say that he has not 
given the correct reason for the delay 
in the introduction of the Land Bill. 

Eart PERCY said, the noble Lord 
had misunderstood his Question. It was 
not whether the question of Urgency 
itself could be discussed. It was, whe- 
ther the proposals which the noble Lord 
had laid before the House, and which 
contained a good many other points 
besides Urgency, could be discussed. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The proposals I have indicated would, 
I imagine, be most conveniently dis- 
cussed when the opportunity arises. 
When it is proposed to adjourn the dis- 
cussion of the Peace Preservation Bill 
to a future day, for the purpose of 
taking up the Business of Supply for 
the Mutiny Bill, that, I suppose, would 
be the time to raise a discussion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I under- 
stood, from the statement of the noble 
Lord, that the only matter for which 
Urgency is to be asked to-morrow is 
the Peace Preservation Bill, and not 
Supply. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Yes, Sir; that is so. 

Mr. A.M. SULLIVAN said, he under- 
stood that Urgency was to be voted for 
the Peace Preservation Bill; but that it 
was not intended to proceed with that 
Bill from day to day, to the end of 
passing it through the House; but that 
other Business, which was not urgent 
at all, might be interposed between the 
various stages of the Business which 
has been declared to be urgent. He 
wanted to know from Mr. Speaker, 
whether, having before the House a 
particular measure which had been de- 
clared to be urgent, it was possible to 
take one stage to-day, another next 
month, and a third in July; and that it 
might still be declared urgent in July, 
non-urgent Business being taken in the 
interval? He wished to know, whe- 
ther, according to the Speaker’s ruling, 
it was consistent with the theory 
of Urgency that non-urgent Business 
should be taken in sandwich alterna- 
tions between the stages of a Bill which 
was urgent, or, whether Urgency was 
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merely declared for the purpose of 
gagging a discussion upon particular 
measures ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the House 
thinks proper to order the postpone- 
ment of a measure in regard to which 
Urgency has been declared it will be 
at liberty to do so. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked whe- 
ther, seeing the details which, from day 
to day, were laid before the public as 
to the war in the Transvaal, the Go- 
vernment did not think it right that the 
House of Commons should be informed 
what the object was which they had in 
view in prosecuting that war ? 

[ No answer was given to this Question. ] 


THAMES RIVER BILL. 


Mr. COOPE wished to know if it was 
the intention of the Government to take 
the Thames River Bill to-morrow ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, it would 
be inconvenient, in the present state of 
Public Business, to interpose a Private 
Bill between the other Business which 
the House had to consider. He there- 
fore proposed to postpone the Thames 
River Bill until Friday next; but, unless 
the state of Public Business was then 
more favourable than it was at present, 
he could not hold out any hope that the 
measure would be proceeded with on 
that day. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, as the measure 
was one of great importance, he hoped 
the second reading would be put off 
until after Easter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN could not 
adopt the suggestion; but he hoped 
that, on Friday, he should be able 
to state what course he would adopt. 
At all events, he would not bring the 
Bill on without ample Notice. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
_nengnities 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. O'DONNELL, in rising to call 





attention to the refusal of Irish magis- 
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trates to accept bail for bailable offences, 
and to move— 

“That such conduct is an abuse of the 
powers of the magistracy, is most unjust to 
accused persons, and is calculated to lower the 
respect for the authority of the Law in Ire- 
land,” 
said, this was a very serious question, 
and he hoped that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would return a favourable response 
to the claims which the Irish Members 
would put forth to-night on this subject, 
because there could be no surer or more 
easy way of facilitating the relations 
between the Irish Party and the Minis- 
terial majority than by frankly and 
courteously giving an ear to complaints 
such as these, and endeavouring to 
remove the cause of those complaints. 
He regretted that, in making this appeal 
to the Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he did not find even so much 
as one Member of the Government con- 
nected with Ireland in his place on the 
Treasury Bench. He could easily lay 
before the House in support of his case 
a very large number of particulars, and 
the single county of Galway would 
furnish cases of a serious character ; 
but he had no desire to multiply un- 
necessarily the instances he wished to 
bring before the House, and he would 
mention those instances which might be 
taken as typical. In complaining of the 
Irish magistrates who refused to accept 
bail for bailable offences, he thought he 
was entitled to lay stress upon this fact 
—that the object of bail was not to 
allow a power to inflict punishment, but 
that the object of bail was simply to 
obtain security that the accused person 
should be in his place to answer the 
alleged offence. A magistrate, when an 
accused person was brought before him, 
was entitled to consider, if it was a bail- 
able offence, whether he could or could 
not grant bail with a sufficient certainty 
that it would be safe for the production 
of the accused on his trial; but the 
magistrate went entirely beyond his 
duty, and compromised the dignity of 
that law which he was appointed in a 
subordinate position to administer, when 
he converted bail into a means of punish- 
ment. The conduct of a magistrate at 
Drumlish had already been brought 
before the House. The question had 
been asked, whether that official had 
not said that he would refuse to grant 
bail to any accused person advocating 
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the principles of the Land League. The 
correctness of this version of the magis- 
trate’s words had been denied; but, on 
the other hand, the reporter by whom 
they had been recorded was positive 
that he had taken the statement down 
correctly. The Law Officers of the 
Crown in Ireland had declared that as a 
matter of fact bail had been accepted in 
nearly all cases recently brought before 
the magistrates at Drumlish. That this 
should have been the case showed how 
salutary was the effect of discussion in 
the House of Commons. He would 
now turn to the conduct of the magis. 
trates at Tralee in refusing bail to the 
residents in that town and the neigh- 
bourhood who were accused of belonging 
to the Land League and holding an 
illegal court in connection with it. It 
was shown that no witnesses were forced 
to attend this tribunal, which was 
merely a court of friendly arbitration, 
and the persons charged were most 
respectable, and in a position to give 
bail to the extent of thousands of pounds. 
Subsequently, a superior Court ordered 
their liberation on bail, but not until 
they had been shut up in gavl for five 
weeks. The point to which he wished 
specially to draw attention was that the 
magistrates who refused bail in this 
instance were the political opponents of 
the persons brought before them. No- 
thing, he held, could tend more to 
diminish the authority and dignity of 
the law than such conduct as that which 
he had described. The conduct of the 
magistrates towards the members of the 
Land League in the neighbourhood of 
Galway had been most oppressive. It 
would be an intolerable grievance to the 
Irish people if in the next 18 months, 
during which there was to be neither 
law nor liborty in Ireland, the magis- 
trates of the country were to be per- 
mitted to make a law for themselves 
and to anticipate the action of higher 
tribunals in accordance with their own 
feelings. Unless some authoritative de- 
claration were to be made from the 
Treasury Bench, it was to be feared that 
the Irish magistracy would go vastly 
outside the provisions of the Coercion 
Bill, and an almost unlimited power of 
arrest on suspicion would be exercised 
by magistrates of the mental capacity of 
the one who had been intimidated by 
the whistling urchin at West Newcastle. 
He trusted that the Attorney General 
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for Ireland would admit that he had not 
dwelt on this important subject at undue 
length, and that he would give some 
assurance that the actions of the magis- 
tracy under this important Bill would be 
carefully supervised. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

Toe O'DONOGHUE, in seconding 
the Resolution, said, that it would at 
any time be one worthy of support ; 
but it was especially so at a time when 
a Bill had just passed through that 
House giving increased powers to the 
Irish magistracy. The Irish magistracy 
had never enjoyed the confidence of the 
people, in consequence of the tendency 
they had shown to exceed their powers. 
The magistrates of Ireland had been un- 
able to restrain their impatience and to 
wait for the passing of the Coercion Bill, 
and had been continually threatening 
what they would do when it became law. 
It was only just that the Irish people 
should be made acquainted with the 
limits within which the powers of the 
magistracy were confined, in order that 
they might be prepared to resist any un- 
due exercise of magisterial power in vio- 
lation of the law. The people should be 
informed that, under the Coercion Bill, 
it would not be legal for magistrates to 
lock up or arrest persons except under 
the warrant of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and that they had no power to imprison 
anyone for resisting the payment of an 
unjust rent. He hoped that the people 
of Ireland would assert their right to 
take measures against magistrates and 
policemen who acted in the way he had 
indicated. He was anxious to draw the 
attention of the House to the manner in 
which a Land League meeting had been 
proclaimed at Causeway, in Kerry, on 
the 6th of February. The reason given 
for proclaiming that meeting was that 
certain magistrates were to be abused, 
and that a riot was to be apprehended. 
There was not the slightest foundation 
for either of those grounds for the 
action that was taken. The House 
might suppose that the magistrates re- 
ferred to in the proclamation were ma- 
gistrates residing either at or near 
Causeway, and that any denunciatory 
reference to them might have exposed 
them to personal violence or endangered 
their houses or property ; but that was 
not so. The magistrates referred to 
were the magistrates mentioned by the 
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hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell), who had presided at the 
taking of the depositions against the 
executive of the Kerry Central Land 
League at the gaol in Tralee. None of 
those gentlemen resided near Cause- 
way, or was in any way connected with 
the district. Some of them resided 30 
or 40 miles away, and none of them 
nearer than 15 or 20 miles from Cause- 
way, so that ifany person had been dis- 
posed to resort to violence it would have 
been physically impossible for him to do 
so. He unhesitatingly said there was 
nothing like facts on which to base that 
proclamation, and he challenged a con- 
tradiction of the statement. He had 
seen the Resolutions, and there was no 
reference in them to the magistrates in 
Kerry or elsewhere, or to the magis- 
tracy as an institution. The proclama- 
tion rested simply on surmise, and the 
magistrates jumped to the conclusion at 
which they wanted to arrive. But the 
utmost limit of illegality was reached— 
and to this he wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the Attorney General—when Mr. 
Massey, the stipendiary magistrate, read 
the Riot Act, and then, with the mili- 
tary and police, drove the people out of 
the village of Causeway, as if a riot had 
taken or was taking place. The House 
was aware that it was a very general 
practice for country people to assemble 
in the main street of country towns on 
Sundays or holidays, many of them being 
labourers who came for the purpose of 
being hired, and the others people who 
met there to talk and chat over different 
matters. But Mr. Massey, in a military 
sense, occupied the town and its ap- 
proaches. He drove the people out of 
the main street. He would not allow 
any outsiders of the district to come in, 
and some of the most respectable inhabi- 
tants of the town were only able to reach 
their homes by going through the most 
humiliating process of intercession to 
Mr. Massey. He (The O’Donoghue) 
very much feared that disastrous conse- 
quences would result from the unconsti- 
tutional and illegal action of the magis- 
trates in these matters. He submitted 
that it was the duty of the Government 
to check this conduct of the magistrates, 
and that the power of the magistrates in 
Ireland ought to be reduced to the di- 
mensions which prevailed in England. 
A whole countryside, he might say, 
were in favour of a land meeting; but 
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two or three landlords, who were magis- 
trates, put their heads together and con- 
cocted a proclamation based on facts 
which were purely imaginary. These 
practices had naturally a most irritating 
effect upon the whole people of a dis- 
trict. With regard to the question of 
the Tralee Land League, one remark- 
able circumstance connected with it was, 
that at the end of the proceedings, 
which lasted several days, it was per- 
fectly clear that the magistrates had but 
the very vaguest idea possible of what 
the persons before them were charged 
with. He earnestly appealed to the 
right hon. Gentleman to check this vio- 
lent action of the magistrates. He could 
not signalize his term of Office in a way 
more beneficial to Ireland than by 
bringing ina Bill to repeal these Acts 
passed in former times, which gave the 
magistracy of Ireland undue powers. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘«the refusal of Irish magistrates to accept bail 
for bailable offences is an abuse of the powers of 
the magistracy, is most unjust to accused per- 
sons, and is calculated to lower the respect for 
the authority of the law in Ireland,’—(Mr. 
O' Donnell,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. SEXTON regarded the matter of 
this Motion as of great importance and 
of very considerable urgency. It was of 
great importance because the people of 
Ireland were at present engaged in a 
struggle in which the people were on 
one side and the landlords on the other; 
and as the landlords in Ireland had in 
their own hands the entire operation of 
the magisterial power, he thought it 
was of very great importance that that 
House, at the present crisis, should nar- 
rowly watch the way in which the ma- 
gistrates of Ireland used their power 
against the people in the cases that 
might arise. He thought the question 
was also one of considerable urgency, 
because the magistrates had, in several 
cases, resorted to the course of sending 
people to prison for bailable offences. 
With regard to the resident magistrate 
at Drumlish, his action was unconstitu- 
tional and illegal, and his declarations 
were a scandal and a disgrace on the 
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administration of justice. This magis- 
trate declared he would not accept bail 
for any Land Leaguer brought be- 
fore him; and, further, that he would 
not accept any Land Leaguer as bail 
for any accused person. The only ques- 
tion for a magistrate in regard to a 
bailable offence was whether there was 
any probability that the accused person, 
if admitted to bail, would abscond. They 
had been told very lately in that House, 
by a most eminent Member of the Go- 
vernment, that there was no intention, 
either by the Coercion Bill or otherwise, 
to apply unnecessary vexatious measures 
to the members of the Land League. 
He presumed it was the intention of the 
Government to give the members of that 
body the same fair play and the same 
opportunity of appealing to the process 
of the law which was extended to all 
other subjects of Her Majesty. If that 
were so, he was entitled to protest 
against the conduct of the resident ma- 
gistrate at Drumlish, and to call upon 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
the Representative of the Government, 
to say whether an official of the Govern- 
ment should be allowed to overthrow 
the settled and Constitutional rules of 
law, and to substitute for them arbitrary 
and, he would say, silly rules of his own 
invention? As to the Tralee case, the 
conduct of the magistrates was wholly 
indefensible ; it was a shameful and 
cowardly prosecution. The magistrates 
were landlords, and the defendants were 
tenants and friends of tenants engaged 
in a legal agrarian struggle. The object 
of his hon. Friend was to prevent the 
Irish magistrates from being allowed to 
substitute their own arbitrary will for 
the rules which had been framed by 
wise men for the protection of accused 
persons. If an accused person was able 
to procure solvent bail he was entitled 
to be released from custody; and it re- 
quired no argument to prove that a 
person entitled to his liberty should not 
be cast into prison. It did not require 
any argument either to prove that the 
recent procedure of the mayistrates was 
calculated to lower the respect for the 
authority of the law in Ireland. The 
most unlettered of the people knew that 
when the magistrates sent persons to 
prison because of a prejudice they had 
against them they were craftily and in a 
cowardly manner exercising their autho- 
rity in order to defeat a movement at 
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which they had no other means of 
striking. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment, remembering that they had now 
extraordinary powers, would see that 
the ordinary law was applied in a regu- 
lar and honest manner. He respect- 
fully claimed from the Government 
some assurance that, while they had 
plenary authority to imprison any man 
in Ireland who was disagreeable to 
them, at least the persons who might be 
brought before magistrates and dealt 
with by the ordinary process of the law 
should have the usual rights and privi- 
leges extended to them which were 
commonly granted in such cases. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, this 
question was so important that it was 
fully entitled to be discussed at the pre- 
sent moment, even though its discussion 
might lead to the temporary postpone- 
ment of Business in itself very important 
and necessary to be done. If the rules 
laid down by certain Irish magistrates 
with reference to bail were to be adopted, 
they would lead to very serious results 
during the crisis which they were now 
facing. He had a Motion on the Paper 
in reference to part of the proceedings 
touched by his hon. Friend; but the 
question was much more effectively 
raised by the Motion now before the 
House. The particular question to which 
he wished to call attention was the con- 
duct of the resident magistrate at Drum- 
lish, county Longford. Contrary to the 
glowing statement of the Chief Secre- 
tary, he had the best authority for say- 
ing that there was no such thing as the 
desperate strategem represented for at- 
tacking the military, because the occur- 
rence took place where no cover was 
afforded to the people on either side. 
But there might have been a very 
serious disturbance when the military, 
having got mixed up with the people, 
would have found it difficult to defend 
themselves. Fortunately the people 
were not disposed to resort to extremes, 
and they had the advantage of having 
the excellent advice of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergyman of the parish and some 
other gentlemen of influence. Arising 
out of this matter, a great number of 
men were arrested, and sent for trial by 
the resident magistrate. who announced 
that he should refuse to accept bail 
from any person who was a member of 
the Land League, on the plea that that 
body was an illegal society. The effect 
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of that ruling would have been very 
serious to the accused, as there was 
hardly a respectable farmer in the dis- 
trict who did not belong to the League. 
Some Questions were put in the House 
on the matter, and, after some paltering, 
the decision of the magistrate in regard 
to bail was withdrawn. He had received 
information from people in the country, 
upon which he could implicitly rely, to 
the effect that Mr. Lloyd, the magistrate 
in question, was not himself inclined to 
strain the lawagainst the peoplearrested. 
On the contrary, he availed himself of 
every opportunity to do what he could 
for them; but he had probably acted in 
pursuance of direct instructions from the 
authorities in Dublin Castle, who wished 
the attempt to be made tentatively of 
refusing bail when tendered by mem- 
bers of the Land League. If that was 
true, it became a matter of the very 
gravest importance; for if the magis- 
trate had succeeded in carrying out his 
decision, no doubt in every other case 
throughout the country the same course 
would have been followed. That would 
have brought about a condition of things 
which would have deprived the great ma- 
jority of the Irish farmers of the right of 
giving bail, and would have left them 
helpless, at the mercy of the police, the 
magistrates, and the Castle. When they 
had the magistrates of Ireland almost 
entirely opposed to the Land League, 
and the whole mass of the tenant popu- 
lation in support of it, there was nothing 
more dangerous, nothing more likely to 
lead to disturbance, or, at least, to dis- 
affection, than the decree set on foot, 
and supported by the Government, that 
no member of the great organization of 
the Land League should be allowed to 
be accepted as security for anyone 
charged even with the most trumpery 
offence. It was therefore of great im- 
portance if there should be no truth in 
that statement that it should receive an 
explicit and complete contradiction on 
the part of the Government. 

Mr. HEALY mentioned a case in 
which three men were brought before 
some magistrates—one of the men being 
charged with interrupting a meeting, 
and the other two with expelling him 
from the meeting. The man who inter- 
rupted the meeting had been sent to it 
for that purpose by magistrates, and 
was released; but the other two men 
were detained in custody in spite of 
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offers of bail. When the two men were 
brought up the next day, one of them 
was fined a shilling, and the other was 
dismissed. What object had the magis- 
trates in refusing bail? It must be to 
punish the people. All the magistrates 
were landlords, and that was the way 
in which they dealt with the people. 
The Government supported these laud- 
lord magistrates; they did not listen to 
the appeals that had been made to 
them to appoint to the Bench solicitors 
and other gentlemen unconnected with 
the land. The magistrates were per- 
sonally interested in half of the cases 
brought before them. It was true that 
when a case was called on, in which one 
of the magistrates present was personally 
interested, he said—‘‘ I won’t adjudicate 
in this case ;”’ but he gave a hint to the 
magistrates as to how they should deal 
with it. The magistracy were a fester- 
ing sore on the face of the country, and 
must be altered before any improvement 
could come. 

Mr. DAWSON observed, that if there 
were an impartial magistracy and a 
pure administration of justice in Ireland, 
there would be far less necessity for 
having in that country the best of our 
troops, who might be sent to other places, 
where perhaps their veteran courage 
and skilled discipline would come more 
to our aid. He would give the case of 
Carlow County, as one with which he 
was specially acquainted. In that county 
there was an overwhelming majority of 
Catholics. Yetout of 53 magistrates there 
were only twoCatholics, and 49 out of the 
53 were landlords. If a similar state of 
things existed in Bulgaria, and a Chris- 
tian population were governed solely by 
Turkish Mahommedan officials, the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government would denounce that state 
of things and enlist with him the sym- 
pathies of the House. He (Mr. Dawson) 
contended that when a case came before 
the magistrates of Ireland the matter 
was judged before the complainant had 
opened his lips. Therefore he held 
that the question of the Irish magistracy 
was one which ought to come before the 
House of Commons with great force at 
the present moment. It was all very 
well to say that there was an unwritten 
law, but what was the cause of it ? Was 
it not that the law of the land was put 
in the hand of those who hated the 
Irish people. Why, laws of such a 
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character as that were enough to disgrace 
the Statute Book of even the irrespon- 
sible Sultan of Turkey. The continuance 
of the present unjust system in Ireland 
would leave England before the world 
in the position of sending out raw and 
unfit troops to sustain their rule in 
remote parts of the world, while they 
kept the flower of their Army to keep in 
subjection people who, if fairly and justly 
treated, would be their strongest allies 
in the hour of danger, and a model to 
the rest of the population of the country. 
The Irish people were an integral part 
of the Empire. They paid their quota of 
taxation. They furnished soldiers to the 
Army and sailorsto the Navy; butinlaws 
they were not equal. The fact that the 
magistrates had refused bail in the cases 
referr 1 to proved that the magistrates 
of In and did not meet the necessities of 
the case, and were utterly against the 
sympathies of the people, and this en- 
dangered the British rule in thatcountry. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, there 
seemed to be a misapprehension in the 
minds of hon. Gentlemen opposite as to 
the functions of the Executive Govern- 
ment with respect to the magistracy in 
Ireland. He thought if there was one 
principle more firmly established than 
another in our system, it was that the 
judicial establishments, high and low, 
should be kept, as far as possible, from 
the influence of the Executive. The 
duties of the magistrates in granting or 
refusing bail were regulated by statute. 
For many of the less serious offences the 
magistrates had a discretion to grant or 
refuse bail. Parliament had thought fit 
to commit that discretion to the magis- 
trates, and unless fraud or improper 
motives were proved that discretion 
ought not to be called in question here. 
He did not understand hen. Members 
opposite to allege that the magistrates, in 
refusing bail, had acted corruptly and 
wrongly. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] Well, he 
did not think that that was the charge 
of the hon. Member who had brought 
forward the Motion. Some instances 
had been cited to the effect that some of 
the magistrates in Ireland had exercised 
their jurisdiction of refusing or granting 
bail with harshness and severity. He 
wished to take the earliest opportunity 
of stating that the action taken by the 
magistrates in the cases referred to 
had been, as far as he could see, 
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quite right. One case referred to was 
that of a number of persons charged with 
riot at Galway. In the case of a charge 
of riot bail might or might not be 
allowed; and in that case the magis- 
trates, in the exercise of their discretion, 
did not allow bail. Another instance 
cited was that of a procession of troopers 
and men belonging to the Holycross 
Land League, who entered the demesne 
of a lady and perambulated it and ter- 
rified her. For an offence of this kind 
the persons charged were refused bail. 
The question of granting bail in that 
case was brought before the Queen’s 
Bench inthe shape of a Motion. The rea- 
son given there for the refusing bail was 
that the riot was a serious one, and that 
any reasonable bail that might be asked 
for would be sure to be forthcoming, 
owing to the connection of the persons 
accused with the Land League. The 
Queen’s Bench affirmed the decision of 
the magistrates, and held that in that 
instance it was right to refuse bail. In 
other cases reliance might be placed on 
the security of bail that the person 
charged would be forthcoming on the 
day of trial; but if Land Leaguers, or 
other members of a body possessed of 
ample funds, wished to avoid a trial, 
the forfeiture of £100 or £200 would 
not prevent their failing to appear 
to answer the charge against them. 
The next case referred to was where 
persons had been refused bail for a 
riot at Drumlish; but the same argu- 
ment also supported the action taken by 
the magistrates with reference to the 
accused persons. Other cases had been 
referred to; but he might remind hon. 
Members that where there was the least 
ground for complaint as to the action of 
the magistrates in refusing to grant 
bail for bailable offences, there was 
a remedy by appeal to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. The Tralee case was 
one of a peculiar and novel character ; 
and not only was it a novel case, but it 
was also a very serious one. That 
matter had been taken before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and that Court had 
held that it involved a very high misde- 
meanour, which even nearly approached 
treason. The House had been told that 
the confidence of the people of Ireland 
in the magistrates was utterly destroyed 
by their action in the instances re- 
ferred to. 
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not think there was anything to deserve 
the condemnation that would be in- 
volved by the passing of this Resolution. 
He appealed with some confidence to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite as to whether, 
upon the whole, the magistrates deserved 
the very sweeping charge that was made 
against them in this Resolution of hav- 
ing abused the powers they were called 
upon to exercise in the cases brought 
before them. He would put it, indeed, 
to the hon. Gentleman who had moved 
the Resolution whether he thought it 
worth while to press it to a division. 
Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, that 
his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland had 
met the Motion in a candid and cour- 
teous spirit; and he concurred in the 
opinion expressed by him that a suffi- 
cient case had not been made out to 
justify the House in passing the Reso- 
lution. The discussion, however, which 
had taken place had not been without 
its uses. He had given a considerable 
amount of attention to proceedings of 
magistrates in Ireland, and had come to 
the conclusion that they had reversed 
the principle of law on the question of 
bail. That principle was that all offences 
were primd facie bailable. No doubt 
statutes had been passed restricting, in 
certain cases, that Common Law principle 
under which magistrates ought not to in- 
flict punishment before trial ; but merely 
take steps to insure that the accused per- 
son would be present to take his trial. 
In many instances, however, the Irish 
magistracy, instead of proceeding on the 
principle of admitting all persons to bail 
except in extreme cases where they might 
be expected to refuse bail, had rather 
gone in the opposite direction, and had, 
practically, refused bail in all agrarian 
cases. He wished to point out that, in 
many cases, this refusal of bail by the 
magistrates was, practically, a denial of 
bail altogether. It was idle to point out 
that all such persons had a right to ap- 
peal to the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Ireland, because it must be plain that 
in the great majority of cases the ex- 
pense of finding solicitors and counsel 
was so great that an appeal was, practi- 
cally, beyond the reach of the parties. 
Take the Tralee case. The Attorney 
General said that was a serious case, 
because a number of persons were 
charged with holding a Land League 
Court, An offence of that kind might, 
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under certain circumstances, be very 
gave and serious, approaching to the 
character even of high treason ; but, on 
the other hand, it might be an exceed- 
ing venial offence; and if all that took 
place was the seeking to treat certain 
disputes as to the ownership of land by 
the quast-arbitration of this Court, it 
was giving it too dignified a name to 
call it misprision of treason. The person 
charged was a householder and the pro- 
prietor of one of the principal papers in 
that part of the country; and it seemed 
to him an exceedingly hard case to 
suggest that he should be sent for trial 
and be kept waiting in prison until his 
trial, so that he received punishment 
before his guilt or innocence had been 
determined. It was important at this 
time that the great Constitutional right 
of the accused to bail should be jealously 
and carefully guarded, for the reason 
that these so-called agrarian offences 
were dealt with by the magistrates, who 
composed the very class against whom 
they were supposed to be directed. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR expressed his 
regret at the absence from the House 
of the right hon. and learned Attorney 
General for Ireland. 


The Magistracy 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR, resuming, 
said, that as the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General for Ireland had now 
returned to his place he hoped that 
he would have the politeness to re- 
main and listen to his speech. With 
all deferenceto the argument of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, he (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) maintained that this 
extraordinary state of things existed in 


Ireland—that tkose who as members of 


the Privy Council directed prosecutions 
were Judges of the land, the executive 
and judicial functions being thus com- 
bined. The resident magistrate also 
usually acted as a detective, being in- 
strumental in getting up cases on which 
he afterwards adjudicated. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) denied that such 
was the fact. d 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR contended that 
it was so, and that the magistrates re- 
ceived their instructions from Dublin 
Castle, as was shown in the case of the 
Chief Secretary’s recent Circular, The 
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magistrates knew as well as possible 
what Dublin Castle wanted, and they 
acted accordingly. He regretted to find 
that the Whiteboy Acts were not to be 
allowed to become absolete. Those bar- 
barous and iniquitous Acts were a dis- 
grace to a civilized Government ; and if 
the official duties of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland) had left a spark of 
generosity or manly feeling in his breast 
he would, before leaving Office, endea- 
vour to have them removed from the 
Statute Book. These laws enabled the 
Courts to inflict punishment so severe as 
transportation beyond the seas for life 
for what ought to be offences against the 
Civil and not against the Criminal Law. 
With regard to the question of bail, it 
was simply a mockery of justice to tell 
the poor tenant farmers and shopkeepers 
living in remote districts that they could 
appeal to the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Dublin, for many of them could not 
even afford the railway fare to Dublin, 
much less the expense of £15 or £20 
in feeing counsel. And supposing a 
poor tenant did go there, he would find 
a landlord on the bench, or a sym- 
pathizer with the landlord, or a Rabagas 
who had risen from the National politics 
of his youth to the anti-National politics 
of his age; or, to use the phrase of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
“from dirt to dignity.” He could give 
an instance of the class of magistrates 
in the locality with which he was ac- 
quainted. The other day a magistrate 
got drunk—not an unusual course with 
those functionaries, he could assure the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman—and 
was locked up by the police. A brother 
magistrate came, and he did not know 
that he was any better so far as sobriety 
was concerned, and let him out on bail. 
The next day one magistrate adjudicated 
the case of the other, and the magistrate 
who had offended the law and had been 
locked up was fined a penny. The dis- 
solute landlord and magistrate class had 
the right of public meeting in their 
hands, could disperse meetings; and if a 
declaration was made that there was a 
riot they could shoot down the people. 
The landlord tracked the tenant through 
every phase of his private, social, and 
political life. The House had often of 
late heard the grounds upon which the 
Chief Secretary had brought forward his 
coercive measure. It was that there was 
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a village tyrant and a dissolute ruffian 
in every part of Ireland. He could tell 
the House that there were village 
tyrants and dissolute ruffians in every 
art of Ireland ; but they were the Irish 
andlords, and not the Irish tenants. 
That was a fact as notorious as any fact 
in Irish history. A more ill-conducted, 
dissolute, and vulgar body of men did 
not exist. Paltry and petty in their 
ideas, drunken and mean in their cha- 
racter, they had side by side the pride 
of the Spanish Hidalgoes and the mean- 
ness of the lowest members of society ; 
and these were the men who swaggered 
and dispensed the law from the judg- 
ment seat. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 85; Noes 
18: Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 98.) 


Main Question again proposed, ‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Mr. M‘COAN, who had on the Paper 
a Notice of Motion to the following 
effect :— 

“That the present constitution of the Irish 
Magistracy and the whole body of the county 
officials throughout Ireland was incompatible 
with the proper administration of justice and 
operated inequitably as against the Catholic 
population of the county ;” 
said, that, though he understood the 
Motion could not now be put, he gladly 
availed himself of an opportunity of 
ventilating the subject which he had 
vainly sought earlier in the Session. If 
he was not provided with statistics to 
support his allegations, the fault was 
not his but that of the Government, 
who refused the Return which would 
have enabled him to quote chapter and 
verse for every statement he should 
make. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. M‘COAN proceeded to say that 
the main facts of the case were suffi- 
ciently notorious to form the foundation 
of some remarks which might not un- 
usefully be addressed to the House. In 
calling attention to the magistracy and 
the general body of officials in Ireland, 
it was no part of his intention to attack 
either the class or individuals belonging 
to it; and, being a Protestant himself, 
he could not be suspected of being in- 
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fluenced in this matter by any religious 
bias. But the constitution of both bodies 
was eminently unsatisfactory. The grand 
objection to the magisterial body in Ire- 
land was that while 9-10ths of the 
population were Catholic, 19-20ths of 
the magistrates were Protestants. It 
might be said the reason of that great 
preponderance of Protestants on the 
Bench was the difficulty of finding pro- 
perly educated and qualified Catholic 
nominees, There might be something 
in that; but it did not entirely ac- 
count for the enormous disproportion 
that existed. In the county of Wick- 
low, which he had the honour to repre- 
sent, which was essentially a Catholic 
county, there were 93 magistrates, 
only three of whom were Catholics, 
80, at least, of the remaining 90 being 
either landlords or land agents, who 
constituted a class that was antago- 
nistic to the great body of the agri- 
cultural population in interest, feeling, 
and faith. Now, he knew a score, at 
least, of Catholics whose position, wealth, 
and social status qualified them for the 
Commission of the Peace; and yet it was 
many years since a single Catholic had 
been appointed. In Carlow County there 
were 52 magistrates; and of them 50 
were Protestants, and two Roman Catho- 
lics, and 49 were landlords, or agents of 
landlords. In other counties there wasthe 
same disproportion, and the like might 
be said of the official classes generally— 
that was to say, the Lord Lieutenant 
and Deputy Lieutenants, Clerks of the 
Crown, Clerks of the Peace, Clerks of 
Petty Sessions, Crown Prosecutors, and 
members of Grand Juries—all were com- 
posed of Protestants in the same vast dis- 
proportion. What was the result, prac- 
tically, of a great administrative caste 
composed in this way? Of these gen- 
tlemen individually and collectively he 
did not wish to say a word beyond this, 
that very substantial injustice was done 
to the great body of the people. There 
was a universal want of confidence on 
the part of the Catholic population in a 
magistracy thus composed. The Grand 
Juries administering county finance were 
nearly all Protestants; and the allega- 
tion was that they employed the money 
in Protestant rather than in Catholic 
channels. There was an unbroken chain 
of abuses running through the whole of 
these administrative functions. The fault 
did not lie with the present or the late 
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Government. The evil had been patent 
for many years, ever since the Union. 
One especial reason for calling attention 
to this state of things now was to be 
found in the Bill which had recently 
passed that House and the new powers 
given by it tothe Government. Those 
new powers would not be confined to 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secre- 
tary, as they must of necessity be at the 
mercy of a whole army of subordinates, 
including Protestant police-inspectors. 
The magistrates in Ireland consisted of 
two classes—the great unpaid, and the 
stipendiaries, called ‘‘ resident” magis- 
trates. The unpaid were mainly land- 
lords andland agents. No doubt, many 
of these gentlemen were perfectly com- 
petent to discharge the duties committed 
to them, and did credit to the Petty Ses- 
sions Bench; but they had the funda- 
mental disqualification that they were 
essentially Protestant, and the only way 
to cure that evil was to leaven them 
by a considerable addition of Catholic 
colleagues. More objection attached 
to the resident magistrates than to the 
others. They consisted largely of ex- 
Army officers. They were the nominees 
of Lords Lieutenant of counties and of 
the large landowners, and they were 
usually men who had failed in some 
other calling, and whose appointment 
was secured by jobbery and influence 
at Dublin Castle. At the same time, 
there were at the Irish Bar many 
thoroughly sound lawyers who, al- 
though they had not succeeded in their 
profession, were well qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of resident magi- 
strates, and who would be glad to accept 
these appointments if they were thrown 
open, as they ought to be, to those 
who were best fitted by education and 
training to fill them. Therefore, his 
suggestion would be, as he could not 
press his Motion to a division, that it 
was expedient and desirable that a large 
addition should be made to the Catho- 
lic element in the county magistracy. 
there being admittedly abundant mate- 
rial for the purpose; and as regarded 
the stipendiary portion of it, the At- 
torney General for Ireland was a better 
judge than he was how far such a reform 
as he had suggested was advisable, and 
how much available material for the 
purpose there was in the Four Courts. 
He should at the earliest opportunity, 
at a later period in the Session, endea- 
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vour to shape a Motion on the question 
which would enable the House to have 
it discussed at greater length, and take 
such action as the proper administration 
of justice and fair play to the Irish 
people required. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, the 
question brought under the Notice of 
the House by the hon. Member for 
Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) was one of the 
first magnitude. It would be an impor- 
tant one at any time; but it was espe- 
cially so at the present time, when ex- 
ceptional powers were to be placed in 
the hands of the Executive of Ireland. 
It was a long time since Parliament 
granted Catholic Emancipation; but it 
had not yet become a reality in Ireland. 
In 1833 and 1834 this subject was dis- 
cussed in a manner and spirit which 
amounted almost to an impeachment of 
the Government of that day; and the 
evils which then prevailed existed now. 
Lord Mulgrave, who was Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and the permanent Secretary, 
the lamented Mr. Drummond—a man 
thoroughly worthy of the position which 
he filled — perceived the evils which 
existed, and they set themselves to 
remedy them; but what was the effect 
of their policy? Why, the whole ma- 
gistracy. of Ireland combined against 
them, and the conduct. .of those men who 
had laboured so much for Ireland was 
debated in that House—they had to sub- 
mit to the ‘‘ Boycotting”’ of the age in 
which they lived. The magistracy of 
Treland now were very much the same 
as Lord Mulgrave found them in 1834; 
and what he (Mr. Sullivan) wanted to 
impress upon the Government was that 
a change in the system was absolutely 
necessary. When Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was being passed, alarmed Protes- 
tants said it would extinguish Protestant 
ascendancy; and Sir Robert Peel gave 
a reply which breathed the spirit of all 
English legislation for Ireland. He 
said that to render Roman Catholics 
eligible to sit on the Magisterial Bench 
was one thing; but to ellow them to get 
the appointments was quite another. 
Mr. Froude had commented strongly on 
the fact that emancipation in this re- 
spect was still so far from being a 
reality. No doubt, it was a great con- 
cession that there were Catholic Judges 
on the Bench in the Four Courts in 
Dublin; butit wasin the Petty Sessions 
alone that the administration of justice 
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was brought home to the masses of the 
people, and it was there they were 
affected by class prejudices and tradi- 
tional oppression. In Ireland the land- 
lord class, from whom the magistracy 
was recruited, differed from the mass of 
the people in personal interest, in poli- 
tical feeling, and in religious profession ; 
whereas in England the magistracy in 
the rural districts was divided from the 
population by the distinction of property 
alone; and, consequently, the country 
gentlemen who acted as magistrates 
looked upon the people as being under 
their protection and care. In Ireland 
magistrates conducted themselves as if 
they were acting in the interests of a 
garrison, watching the white Kaffres 
around, and noting their sullen discon- 
tent and active sedition. Magistrates, 
in fact, appeared to think that they were 
appointed more for the purpose of main- 
taining what they considered to be the 
rights of property than for that of ad- 
ministering the law. In nine cases out 
of ten in Ireland the appointment of a 
man as magistrate depended upon his 
being the owner of broad acres, or the 
agent of a landowner. But another 
qualification was also necessary—namely, 
that the candidates should conform to the 
political prejudices of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of the county. The post of magis- 
trate, he held, should not be given as a 
reward for Party servitude. The Irish 
Representatives considered it their duty 
to bring this question before the House, 
as they felt that the people would never 
recognize religious equality while the 
present state of things existed. He 
knew a case in which a gentleman— 
Mr. John Warren Payne, a gentleman 
of great ability and great influence, one 
for whom, personally, he had the greatest 
respect, the agent of the Earl of Bantry 
—sat on the Petty Sessions Bench, in a 
a court-house situated on his Lordship’s 
estate, and tried men for trespassing in 
search of underwood in the demesne. In 
that case the people could scarcely regard 
him else than as prosecutorand judge, and 
could have no sufficient confidence in his 
impartiality. Surely such a circumstance 
as that was not calculated to increase 
the confidence of the people in the ad- 
ministration of justice. He would only 
add, in conclusion, that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. M‘Coan) had called attention to 
this matter in the hope of eliciting from 
the Government a declaration that the 
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present system would receive their 
earnest attention, and that the Lord 
Chancellor would in future be permitted 
to select candidates for magisterial ap- 
pointments without reference to the no- 
minations of Lords Lieutenant of coun- 
ties, who were, in many cases, political 
partizans. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) re- 
gretted exceedingly that now, for the 
first time for a great many years, 
there had been introduced into that 
House what he might, perhaps, desig- 
nate as an unseemly controversy—that 
religious persuasion should be a qualifi- 
cation for the administration of justice. 
He thought at last they had arrived at a 
time when justice might be administered 
without regard to whether the adminis- 
trator of justice worshipped according 
to the convictions of his own faith in one 
Church or in another. He could not, 
however, fail to recognize the thorough 
sincerity of the hon. Members who had 
brought this subject forward, and who 
had shown a moderation which deserved 
respect, if notadmiration. With reference 
to the first part of the Motion, he had to 
point out that the magistracy in Ireland 
consisted of four classes. The first class 
were the resident or stipendiary magis- 
trates, appointed by the Government ; 
and on looking through the list of 
those among the resident magistrates 
whom he knew, he had found that 
at least 14 of them — there might 
be more—professed the Catholic faith. 
The next class of magistrates was com- 
posed of the borough magistrates, who 
were appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. 
His hon. Friends would find that there 
was no instance of the appointment of 
a borough magistrate being due to his 
religious persuasion. In the third class 
were the Town Council magistrates, ap- 
pointed under the Towns Improvements 
Act. In their case, the Council recom- 
mended a person to be appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, and the person so 
recommended was always appointed. 
The county magistrates formed the re- 
maining and largest class. There was 
no difference whatever between the 
mode of their appointment and the ap- 
pointment of county magistrates in Eng- 
land. The Lord Lieutenant of thecounty, 
who was usually the custos rotulorum, 
was considered to be the person best 
qualified, from the sources of information 
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at his command, to recommend to the 
Lord Chancellor the persons most fitted 
for appointment to the Bench. The 
recommendations made by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county were ex- 
amined by the Lord Chancellor, with 
whom the initiative did not lie. There 
were, however, exceptional cases in 
which persons had been strongly recom- 
mended to the Lord Chancellor as per- 
sons who ought to be placed in the 
Commission of the Peace, but not by the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county. The 
course adopted in that case was that 
the Lord Chancellor inquired the reason 
why such a person had not been recom- 
mended to him by the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, and, if it had happened 
by inadvertence, the Lord Chancellor 
required the recommendation to come to 
him through the regular channel. But 
if the reason for the omission was not 
satisfactory, the Lord Chancellor had 
jurisdiction, which, however, was rarely 
exercised, to appoint without a recom- 
mendation from the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county. Having occasion last Session 
to make some inquiries upon this subject, 
during the absence of his right hon. and 
learned Colleague the Attorney General 
for Ireland through illness, he (the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland) had received 
a letter from the Lord Chancellor, from 
which he would read extracts to the 
House. His Lordship said— 

** As to how many Catholics qualified for 
the commission of the peace have applied to the 
Lieutenants of counties, and been rejected, they 
have been in my own time very few indeed.”’ 
And his Lordship further proceeded— 


“T have always regretted the disproportion 
between the number of Episcopalian Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Presbyterians in the magis- 
tracy of the counties ; and I have felt that to 
inspire the people with confidence in the ad- 
ministration of justice everything practicable 
should be done, notwithstanding the dispari- 
ties of wealth and position—[which make the 
ditticulty ]|—for the purpose of redressing this in- 
equality. Ihave striven to do so whenever I 
have had an opportunity of interference, and 
fit and qualified candidates for the commission 
could be found.” 


How was it, then, that the state of things 
described by the hon. Member could 


have occurred ? 
Mr. M‘COAN said, he did not mean 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): 
How was it, then, that persons properly 
qualified had not been brought under 
the notice of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county ; and, if passed over by him, that 
an application was not made to the 
Lord Chancellor? Was it not a little 
too much to complain that persons were 
not appointed, when the necessary steps 
were not taken to lay information before 
the persons who had power to appoint ? 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he should bo 
happy to act on the hint, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
it was no hint, but was a fact which 
was perfectly well-known in Ireland. 
The hon. Member had been so long 
absent from Ireland that he was not as 
well acquainted with the facts of the 
case as others were. The Lord Chan- 
cellor proceeded to say that there was a 
settled system which gave the initiative 
to the Lords Lieutenant of counties ; 
but that since he came into Office last 
May —and his letter was written in 
August—he had not received a single 
complaint with which he could deal. 
Was not that an answer to the case that 
Catholics were not appointed to the Com- 
mission of the Peace? He would passfrom 
the Lord Chancellor’s letter to refer to 
the county with which he was himself the 
most familiar, and in which he had lived 
the greater part of his life, the county of 
Cork. The Earl of Bandon, a Conserva- 
tive by family and tradition, and a Pro- 
testant, was Lord Lieutenant of that 
county. During the three years his 
Lordship had been in office he had ap- 
pointed, or rather recommended the 
appointment of, 67 magistrates. The 
county measured about 80 miles from 
east to west, and 40 from north to south. 
The great bulk of the landed property 
belonged to Protestants. The hon. and 
learned Member for Meath (Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan), a Cork man, would bear him 
out in his statements. Of those 67 ma- 
gistrates 26 were Catholics. He (the 
Solicitor General for Ireland) had re- 
cently had occasion to recommend to 
Lord Bandon for the Commission of the 
Peace a Catholic magistrate, and the 


to say that persons recommended had | application was hardly made when the 
not been accepted ; but that there were | appointment was complete, and the gen- 


Catholics who were well qualified for the 
Bench who ought to have been ap- 
pointed. 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 


tleman was now sitting on the Bench 
at Mallow. Within the last few days 


| he again had occasion to bring under 
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the notice of the same Lord Lieutenant | ment was going to remedy the griev- 


of the county a gentleman for the 
Commission of the Peace in a district 
where a magistrate was needed, and 
the gentleman he recommended was a 
Catholic engaged in commercial pur- 
suits. [Mr. M‘Coan: In Mallow ?] 
No, not in Mallow. The hon. Gentle- 
man was wrong again. He was a gen- 
tleman who had won his spurs in com- 
merce; and it was very much to be re- 
gretted that, owing to the false pride 
that pervaded the country, there were 
not more Irishmen willing to win their 
spurs in the same manner. At all events, 
as far as the county of Cork, the largest 
county in Ireland, was concerned, it was 
not open to the reflection that none were 
appointed to its magistracy but terri- 
torial aristocrats. The Earl of Bandon 
had informed him that there was not a 
Catholic in the county properly eligible 
for appointment to the Bench whom he 
would not be happy to recommend. 

Mr. CALLAN asked if the Lord 
Chancellor referred to Cork, or Ireland 
as a whole? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) re- 
plied, that the Lord Chancellor did not 
refer to Cork; but his own observations 
were directed to that part of the country 
with which he was personally acquainted. 
He would next deal with that part of 
the question which related to county 
officials. He would again ask the hon. 
and learned Member for Meath, whose 
knowledge was probably more extensive 
than his own on this subject, to confirm 
what he said. As to contracts, he would 
say that five-sixths of them were given 
to Catholics, because by far the larger 
proportion of the contractors professed 
that creed. He had hoped, however, 
that these miserable distinctions of creed 
on such questions were forgotten and 
buried in the past. It was by no means 
uncommon for Catholics to be appointed 
High Sheriffs and to be chosen as fore- 
men of Grand Juries. He thought that 
the redress of the grievances complained 
of lay in the re-constitution of county go- 
vernment, and he believed the present 
Government would act upon the prin- 
ciple that representation ought to accom- 
pany taxation. It was to the future, 
and not to the past, that they were to 
look for the redress of all those matters 
which they had been taught to consider 
grievances and wrongs. This Govern- 








ances; and one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes was that, owing to matters to 
which he should not further refer, this 
reform had been so long postponed. In 
conclusion, he hoped the hon. Member 
would be sufficiently satisfied with hay- 
ing called attention to the subject. 

Masor NOLAN thought the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was very satisfactory, and had con- 
fidence in the intentions of the Govern- 
ment to introduce measures of redress. 
But he did not think that the appoint- 
ments to the Bench should be confined 
solely to landlords. He thought the 
Government would, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the country, see that 
large tenant farmers should be put upon 
the Bench. It would contribute a great 
deal to the fairness of opinion of the 
Bench; for in Ireland the magistrates 
were not merely the administrators of 
justice, but they influenced the local 
appointments and the general manage- 
ment of the poor law in the neighbour- 
hood. The tenants were, at present, 
unrepresented to a very large extent on 
the Commission of the Peace. He had 
no complaint to make so far as his own 
county was concerned; but there was 
one particular part, Connemara, which 
was in a bad way, nine-tenths of the 
magistrates being Protestants among a 
population 95 per cent of which was 
Catholic. The Government would re- 
quire to watch very closely that the 
recommendations of Members of Parlia- 
ment were attended to by the Lords 
Lieutenant, so that an adequate number 
of Catholics were appointed. They did 
not ask for as many Catholics as Pro- 
testants—they did not desire a revolu- 
tion—but they certainly desired a change 
from the present system. 

Mr. FINIGAN urged that the time 
had come when the religion of a man 
should no longer bar him from holding 
the office of a magistrate, or from fulfil- 
ling any other official position. Dublin 
Castle was notoriously corrupt, and the 
officials, with the exception of the Lord 
Lieutenant, trod in the paths of injustice 
and prejudice towards Ireland. Their 
policy was directed to the keeping up of 
the garrison system in Ireland, and the 
retention of the magisterial power in the 
hands of the dominant class. The Lord 
Lieutenant was, more or less, a mere 
signatory power in the hands of these 
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officials, who seldom did any act of jus- 
tice irrespective of creed or politics. As 
to politics, he would sooner have Con- 
servative than Liberal magistrates, for 
the former were of a higher class, and 
he had found them more straightforward 
in their policy than many so-called 
Liberals. In illustration of his argu- 
ment against the present system of se- 
lecting magistrates, he might refer to 
the case of a certain young nobleman 
who, when he was thought unfit to re- 
main in the Army, even as a private, was 
raised to the dignity of a county justice 
in the model county of Cork. Another 
instance he might mention was that ofa 
large landowner, of very eccentric ideas, 
in the county of Clare. That gentle- 
man had not only manufactured two of 
the outrages which were reported in the 
Returns now lying on the Table of the 
House; but when he had a difference of 
opinion with a brother magistrate, he 
pointed a pistol at his head and asked 
him to go and settle the matter outside. 
In conclusion, however, he might add 
that it was not against the men, but 
against the system, that he argued and 
protested ; and he contended that magis- 
trates ought to be chosen who had the 
confidence of the people, and not simply 
on account either of landlord influence, 
or of their readiness to acquiesce in 
every act of the officials of Dublin 
Castle. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, he could 
not admit that the statement which had 
been made by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General for Ireland 
with respect to the magistracy of the 
county of Cork was strictly correct. He 
quite agreed with the hon. Member who 
had drawn attention to this subject as to 
the necessity for putting other persons 
upon the Bench than merely landed pro- 
prietors. The names of gentlemen who, 
to his knowledge, were well qualified for 
the Commission of the Peace had been 
before the Lord Lieutenant of the,county 
for the last 12 months. As to its being 
the fault of Members of Parliament or 
others interested in recommending Ro- 
man Catholics that they had not applied 
to the Lord Chancellor, he confessed 
that, up to the time when his hon. and 
learned Friend spoke, he, for one, was 
in complete ignorance that that was the 
case, having thought that the Lord Chan- 
cellor would not interfere except in the 
most glaring instances. 


Mr. Finigan 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. BYRNE complained that magis- 
trates in Ireland were chosen from Party 
motives and as the reward of Party ser- 
vices. Too much weight was also given 
to property qualification, to the neglect, 
sometimes, of moral character. He knew 
of an instance in which a magistrate was 
drunk six days in the week, and caused 
great public scandal by his intemperate 
habits. He must remind the House that 
the magistrates had the administration 
of the Licensing Acts in their hands. 
They could grant licences to every man, 
and allow public-houses to be established 
at every cross-road ; and, on the other 
hand, they could refuse licences, so that 
people could not get the refreshments 
they required. They had power to com- 
mit people to prison or to release them on 
bail according to their whims or fancies. 
They had also everything to do with the 
police arrangements and the disburse- 
ment made in connection with the Grand 
Jury system. The PoorLawinthe country 
also made a large number of the magis- 
trates ex officio guardians, and thus they 
had the administration of the poor rates. 
Such menoughtto be thoroughly schooled 
in law, instead of being almost entirely 
ignorant of it. He believed there was a 
case where a magistrate knew so little of 
the law that he had ordered the military 
to fire on the people without himself 
having taken the precaution to read the 
Riot Act. As to the county officials, they 
were all of the same religious persuasion 
as the other dominant classes, and even 
the governors of gaols were not Catholics. 
All these officials had no interest in the 
people, and had no feeling for them. 
Lhe magistrates and officials ought not 
only to be humane men, but well quali- 
fied, so as to administer justice in the 
country in a manner that would cause 
everyone to respect the law. 

Mr. CALLAN regretted that the hon. 
Member for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) 
brought forward this subject at so in- 
opportune a moment. It was a question 
which ought to be discussed on its merits, 
and not as a stop-gap. That being his 
opinion, he would not have intervened 
in the debate but for the letter of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland which the 
Solicitor General for Ireland had read. 
It was well known that Lord O’Hagan 
was elevated to the high position of 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland in 1869, not 
on account of his ability or of his know- 
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pose of inspiring confidence among the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland that the 
social and class inequalities which ex- 
isted in the country would be redressed. 
So great were the inequalities in Ulster, 
that in 1871 a Commission was appointed 
by Earl Spencer to inquire into the com- 
plaints made by the borough of Dun- 
gannon. The Lord Chancellor, in his 
remarks on the Report then made, com- 
mented in decisive language on the unfair 
and unrepresentative character of the 
Tyrone magistracy, among whom Catho- 
lics and Presbyterians were almost un- 
known. Lord O’Hagan left Office in 
1874, having been Chancellor for five 
years; but the state of affairs at the end 
of his tenure of Office was absolutely 
worse than when he entered on his 
functions. For many years past it had 
been very difficult to procure the ap- 
pointment of Roman Catholic magis- 
trates, and political interest and political 
manoeuvres had often been used with 
that object. Thus, in 1868, Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue had undertaken to 
advocate such appointments, in order 
that, on taking Office, he might be 
re-elected without opposition for Dun- 
dalk. But the change had not been 
made in places where it was not equally 
necessary to nurse Whig interests. In 
Donegal, for instance, the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop had complained that the 
magistrates were exclusively Protestants. 
He could not refrain from supporting 
the Amendment, as he regarded the 
question as having, not merely a social, 
but a sectarian as well as a political 
aspect, and as being one which de- 
manded and required the earnest con- 
sideration of the Government. 

Mr. LITTON, in supporting the 
Amendment, said, he was convinced that 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland felt 
acutely the position in which he was 
placed with regard to the magistracy. 
No one could shut his eyes to the fact 
that the Roman Catholic magistrates 
were few in Ulster, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor would be glad to remedy the de- 
fects of proportion to population; but 
the appointments were always made on 
the recommendation of the Lords Lieu- 
tenant of counties. That power was 
the usual preliminary one. It was 
solely used by those gentlemen; and, un- 
fortunately, some of them resided out of 
the counties and knew little of the per- 
sons fitted for the Bench, and conse- 
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quently their common excuse was that 
they had no personal acquaintance with 
those gentlemen who were brought 
under their notice. There were many 
Roman Catholic gentlemen who were 
entitled to seats on and who would 
adorn the Bench, and who would ad- 
minister the law with honour to them- 
selves and credit to their country; but 
they were not known to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and therefore they were not 
recommended and not appointed. It 
was, however, a most fallacious argu- 
ment to say that because the Roman 
Catholic population was thelarger, there- 
fore the Roman Catholic magistrates 
should be in proportion, because there 
were many reasons why that should not 
be so. He believed that a Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland could not, even for a 
Party purpose, take a case of candi- 
dature for the magistracy out of the 
ordinary course. Of this he was quite 
sure—that the present Lord Chancellor 
could not and would not do so. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he quite agreed 
with the course taken by the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and that it was the 
system which they attacked and not in- 
dividuals. He would, however, dismiss 
that question, and call attention to the 
Notice which he had placed on the 
Paper, which was— 

‘‘ That the Law regulating the application of 

‘fines’ and fees in Petty Sessions Courts—Ire- 
land, ought to be assimilated to that existing in 
England.” 
In his opinion, the grievance which had 
been brought before the House was 
largely traceable to the fact that in the 
case of petty sessions clerks’ remunera- 
tion, and that of other officials, its 
amount depended to a great extent upon 
fees on conviction. It was the interest, 
therefore, of those officials that the 
number of convictions should be multi- 
plied. The same had been the case in 
this country until the Howard Society 
brought the matter before Parliament, 
which, in the course of a single Session, 
redressed the grievance; and he, there- 
fore, hoped it would, with the same 
promptitude, assimilate the Irish to the 
English usage. 

Mr. LALOR said, religious intoler- 
ance might be charged against them; 
but he pointed out that those people who 
complained of intolerance were the very 
men who supported it. In Queen’s 
County there were 80 magistrates, of 
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whom only eight were Catholics. This 
was a disparity which could not be 
favourably regarded by the population, 
the vast majority of whom were Roman 
Catholics. It was also a just subject of 
complaint that the possession of landed 
property seemed to be the chief and al- 
most the only qualification for the 
magistracy of Ireland. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, this was one of 
the many subjects in which the Irish 
people were peculiarly interested, and in 
respect to which they had a very great 
and substantial grievance. He did not 
bring wholesale charges against the 
magistrates of Ireland; but he had no 
hesitation in asserting that many of 
them were thoroughly partial in their 
conduct, and not at all qualified to hold 
the position assigned tothem. In his 
opinion, the appointment of magistrates 
ought to rest in the ratepayers, and not 
in the Lord Chancellor, through the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county. If the 
ratepayers were competent to select 
Members of Parliament, members of 
Poor Law Boards, Town Commissioners, 
and Town Councillors, they were surely 
competent to choose persons to ad- 
minister justice. If this power were 
only vested in them, he felt sure that a 
greater confidence in the administration 
of justice would be found to exist. In 
point of fact, the present mode of ap- 
pointment was a mixture of political 
corruption and social favouritism by the 
local lieutenants of the different counties. 
He hoped the Government would take 
into consideration the desirableness of 
devising some means by which the rate- 
payers might appoint magistrates in 
whom the Irish people could repose con- 
fidence. Next to the Land grievance, 
the administration of justice by magis- 
trates was the greatest grievance in 
Ireland. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, 
the importance of this question was 
very great. It was so important, that 
he deeply regretted that it had been 
brought forward for discussion at a time 
when it could not be considered without 
a certain amount of prejudice. Indeed, 
he should not have interposed person- 
ally in the debate, if it were not for the 
fact that he had been given to under- 
stand, upon the best authority, that 
there was no intention on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War of proceeding to make his 


Mr. Lalor 
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Statement upon the Army Estimates at 
that hour (12 o’clock). The particular 
reason why he should ask the attention 
of the House for a moment or two was 
that the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. 
Callan) had referred, in a manner 
which he was afraid he must say was 
marked by a considerable appearance of 
personal acrimony, to the name of Lord 
O’Hagan, the present Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. He (Mr. Russell) had had 
the honour of knowing Lord O’ Hagan 
intimately for many years of his life, 
and he would be wanting in respect for 
his character and attainments if he did 
not say a word in his noble Friend’s 
behalf. The position of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in reference to the appointment 
of magistrates, was recognized to be 
one of very great difficulty indeed; and, 
as had been truly said, if there had 
been shortcomings on the part of Lord 
O’ Hagan in the appointment of magis- 
trates, those shortcomings were not due 
to any want of desire on his part to 
do perfect justice, but to the system 
which he had to administer. He (Mr. 
Russell) was able to say, from his own 
knowledge, that his noble Friend had 
taken great pains to mitigate the evils 
of the present system. Hon. Members re- 
presenting English constituencies knew 
that it was a uniform rule to appoint 
magistrates only from among those who 
were recommended to the Lord Chan- 
cellor by the several Lords Lieutenant 
of counties. The present Lord Chan- 


cellor had, however, in some excep- . 


tional cases, where the recommendation 
of the Lord Lieutenant had not been 
forthcoming, met the difficulty by mak- 
ing the appointments directly him- 
self. The precedent was, in his (Mr. 
Russell’s) opinion, a perfectly sound, 
reasonable, and just one. To show the 
difficulties in which the Lord Chancellor 
was placed in the matter, he might 
mention that he himself had been re- 
quested by Lord O’Hagan to make in- 
quiries in England whether there were 
any known cases in which the Lord 
Chancellor had appointed magistrates 
on his own responsibility, in the absence 
of nominations from the Lord Lieutenant. 
He had accordingly placed himself in 
communication with the Secretaries of 
three successive Lord Chancellors, and 
he had not been able to find one case 
in which the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land had appointed a magistrate except 
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on the nomination of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Notwithstanding that fact, Lord 
O’Hagan, in his desire to do justice, did, 
as he (Mr. Russell) had stated, act on 
his own sole responsibility. He gave the 
noble and learned Lord every credit for 
having done so; and he was sorry that 
the hon. Member for Louth had thought 
it necessary to introduce the name of 
Lord O’ Hagan in what certainly appeared 
to him (Mr. Russell), although he hoped 
he was mistaken, a tone of considerable 
personal acrimony. 

Mr. CALLAN remarked, that he had 
not introduced the name of the Lord 
Chancellor at all, but had simply com- 
mented upon statements made by pre- 
vious speakers. 

Mr. GRAY said, that in the county 
which he had the honour to represent— 
Carlow County—the great majority of 
the people, as was the case elsewhere 
in Ireland, were Roman Catholics. The 
proportion was something like 40,000 
Catholics to 10,000 Protestants ; but 
out of the 52 magistrates, only 4 were 
Roman Catholics, the remaining 48 
being Protestants. All the county of- 
ficers were Protestants, almost to a 
man. The Lord Lieutenant was a Pro- 
testant; and it was believed that if a 
Lord Lieutenant was occasionally ap- 
pointed of a different religion, it would 
afford an easy means of reforming the 
present system. The Crown Prosecutor 
was a Protestant and a land agent; the 
Clerk of the Peace was a Protestant ; 
the Crown Solicitor was a Protestant. 
Thus, all the appointments which were 
not in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, 
and which were conferred without any 
nomination at all, were given to Protes- 
tants. The Returning Officer was a 
Protestant, and all the officers of that 
class were Protestants. The result was 
to destroy all confidence in the adminis- 
tration of justice wherever the question 
of religion was brought to bear. This 
was not the case in England, where, 
although the bulk of the population were 
Protestants, the public appointments 
were made irrespective of religion. The 
speeches to which they had listened 
were full of instructive facts, showing 
the abuse of the present system. Where 
such abuses were perpetrated, was it 
possible that the people could have 
much respect for the administration of 
justice? The hon. and learned Member 
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think that the existing state of things 
was the best that could be provided. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
had not expressed any agreement in the 
system. On the contrary, he thought it 
was highly objectionable. 

Mr. GRAY continued: The hon. and 
learned Member said that in England all 
the appointments were made on the nomi- 
nation of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county. He (Mr. Gray) did not believe 
that that was the invariable rule; and he 
would appeal to the learned Attorney Ge- 
neral whether there were not representa- 
tive bodies in England who had the right 
of nominating magistrates? If so, he 
thought it was a precedent which might 
very well be followed in Ireland. He 
believed, also, that there were instances 
in England in which certain persons, by 
virtue of their position, became ex-officto 
magistrates. [‘‘No!”] He thought 
there were such cases in London; and 
although he did not remember the name 
of the town at that moment, he had 
certainly read the report of a discussion 
in which the Town Council claimed the 
ancient right of nominating magistrates. 
If they wanted to insure respect for the 
administration of justice, it was most 
necessary-that they should alter the 
present mode of appointing magistrates. 
It was not the business of the Irish 
Members to provide a remedy. It was 
enough for them to point out the abuse, 
leaving it for the Government to devise 
the remedy. The Government were 
paid for it. They had taken Office and 
the emoluments of Office, and, in doing 
so, they had accepted the responsibilities 
of the position—one of them heing the 
remedy of all grievances that could be 
pointed out. The Government might 
have taken a great step if they had con- 
sented to give a Return of the name, 
religion, and occupation of every magis- 
trate appointed in Ireland. There was 
no great offence in asking a man who 
held a high official position to state the 
nature of his occupation and religion. 
But Her Majesty’s Government did not 
think that any reform in this respect was 
required, and therefore they refused to 
grant Returns. The information could 
readily have been obtained and placed 
on record, for where there was the will 
there was the way. There was no in- 
tention and no desire to enter upon an 
Inquiry. The appointments were in the 
gift of the Crown; but there was no 
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desire to pay deference or respect to 
public opinion. The difficulty was not 
of a mechanical or administrative cha- 
racter; but if they took the whole body 
of the appointments, from the Castle 
down to the lowest official, it would be 
found that they were permeated bya want 
of sympathy with popular demands. 

Mr. O’DONNELL rose to continue 
the debate, when 

Mr. SPEAKER said: The hon. 
Member, having moved an Amendment, 
has exhausted his right to address the 

- House. 

Mr. HEALY desired to say a few 
words in support of the proposition. It 
was a matter upon which they all felt 
deeply. He was sorry that hon. Mem- 
bers were impatient. If the House at 
the present moment were groaning under 
the infliction of Irish grievances, it must 
be remembered that what they were 
having now was only a very small instal- 
ment of the grievances from which Ire- 
land was suffering. [‘‘ Question!” ] He 
thought this was the Question. With 
regard to the appointment of county offi- 
cials, he held in his hand a Return of 
the magistrates and officials in the county 
which he represented — Wexford. A 
similar Return was asked for from the 
Government some weeks ago; but the 
Government refused to grant it, and the 
consequence was that the Irish Members 
had been obliged to pay out of their own 
pockets the expense of procuring the 
information which it was the duty of 
the Government to supply to them as 
Members of that House. He pre- 
sumed that, in reality, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were anxious to sup- 
press the facts. The Return for Wex- 
ford contained the names of the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Deputy Lieutenant, the 
Clerk of the Crown, the Clerk of the 
Peace, the Crown Solicitor, the resident 
magistrates, and the petty sessions clerks. 
It also showed their profession and oc- 
cupation, whether they were landlords, 
their religion, whether resident or not, 
together with observations upon each 
case. It showed that, although the 
population of Wexford was overwhelm- 
ingly Roman Catholic, out of the entire 
number of magistrates only one-fourth 
were of the religion of the great majority 
of the people, the remaining three-fourths 
being of the religion of the minority. 
That was the case in regard to the Wex- 
ford magistrates. 


Mr. Gray 
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went further, and dealt with the whole 
body of officials in Ireland. The hon. 
and learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
©. Russell) said the Lord Chancellor 
was unable to remedy this state of things, 
because he was required to make the ap- 
pointments upon the recommendation of 
the Lord Lieutenant. That was quite 
true, and they saw the result in such 
counties as Donegal, where the Lord 
Lieutenant, who was the father of 
several noble Lords in that House—the 
Duke of Abercorn—would never appoint 
anybody who was not a Tory; and it was 
futile for anybody but a Tory to offer 
his services. For his own part, he failed 
to see why the appointment of Lord 
Lieutenant should be a political appoint- 
ment, and he should be glad to see a 
Bill brought in to abolish the present 
system and enable popular Lords Lieu- 
tenant to be appointed, who would see 
that justice was properly administered. 
It was no answer to say that the Lord 
Chancellor could not interfere. If the 
Lord Lieutenant made appointments that 
were objectionable, they should not re- 
ceive the sanction of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The grievance with regard to 
the magistrates was not confined to 
the magisterial Bench, but it extended 
throughout the whole of the local go- 
vernment of Ireland. The magistrates 
had complete sway over all the local 
bodies. They had the control of the 
Grand Jury, of the Poor Law Board, 
and of the Bench; and as those were 
the only three channels for the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland, it would be 
seen that the grievance was not a senti- 
mental one. There was not merely a 
difference of religion between the magis- 
trates and the bulk of the people, but an 
entire difference of feeling. They formed 
two separate and distinct classes. He 
had known the Grand Jury to be com- 
posed entirely of magistrates; and by Act 
of Parliament one-half of the Poor Law 
Boards were composed of magistrates. 
The larger the number of the magistrates 
the heavier was the taxation imposed. 
The collector of county cessin Ireland was 
allowed 8d. in the pound, while the poor 
rate collector was only allowed 6d.; so 
that the man who collected for the Grand 
Jury, who were all magistrates, received 
2d. in the pound more than the man who 
collected for the Poor Law Boards, in 
which there was something in the shape 
The Grand 
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Jury always gave the collectorship of the 
county cess to one of their own friends, 
who was enabled to pocket an extra 2d., 
notwithstanding the distressed condi- 
tion ofthe country. He thought this was 
a substantial grievance, and that if the 
Government were in earnest in desiring 
to remove the evils of Ireland they could 
easily get rid of it. Then, again, with 
regard to the petty sessions clerks, it 
was a constant matter of complaint that 
the petty sessions clerks practically ruled 
the roast, and that the magistrates were 
completely under their thumb. They 
were invariably opposed to the people, 
and he had known one of them declare 
that the law was so-and-so, and hand to 
the magistrates, by way of confirmation, 
an open Bible instead of an Act of Par- 
liament, trusting to the ignorance of the 
persons he was dealing with not to dis- 
cover the fraud. The magistrate con- 
nived at the imposture, and inflicted a 
fine of 20s. and costs. That was the way 
in which justice was administered in Ire- 
land under the rule of the petty sessions 
clerks. The Clerk of the Crown, the 
Crown Solicitor, the Clerk of the Peace, 
and, indeed, the whole of the Irish 
county officials, were under the direct 
control of the system of landlordism, and 
not one of them possessed the confidence 
of the Irish people. In a very recent 
case a magistrate, writing to the parish 
priest, advised him to use his influence 
with the tenants in inducing them to 
hand in their rents, significantly hinting 
that at the present moment he had no 
wish to put in force ‘‘the infamous law 
of coercion” that was about to be carried 
out. The hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. 
Finigan) referred to a certain noble 
Lord—Lord Berehaven—who was an 
Irish magistrate. This noble Lord twice 
enlisted as a private in the Guards, and 
he sat upon the Bench which sent him 
(Mr. Healy) for trial under an obsolete 
statute. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] He did 
not envy the state of the minds of hon. 
Members who could cheer such a tra- 
vesty of the administration of justice. 
The landlord system was in existence, 
and they did not know how to get rid of 
it. A little common sense was wanted. 
A few months ago the magistrates were 
officially instructed how to use the 
Whiteboy Act; but it might be of some 
use now to issue a Circular instructing 
them to use a little common sense. He 
was very glad the House had afforded 
hon. Members from Ireland an oppor- 
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tunity of discussing and ventilating this 
subject, for he was sure this debate 
would have done some good in Ireland. 
He had been happy to recognize the 
speech of the Attorney General as one 
delivered in something like tolerable 
language. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had made his observations as 
mild as he possibly could for the Irish 
Members, and there could be no doubt 
that the tone of this Government official 
would have a good effect, and that the 
lesson would not be lost on the magis- 
trates. No doubt, some hon. Members 
would go away with the idea that they 
had lost another day; but this was not 
a feeling with which he concurred. 
What had occurred to-night would be 
read in every village in Ireland. [ Cries 
of ‘ Divide!’’] Hon. Members received 
the speeches of Irish Members with the 
usual jeers and scoffs ; but the people of 
Ireland would read what had been said, 
and it would have a sedative effect on 
their minds. The observations of the 
Legal Advisers of the Crown would go 
as a message of peace to Ireland, and 
would have a good effect on the Irish 
magistrates themselves. Hon. Members 
knew how sluggish were the ordinary 
channels of information in Ireland—how, 
in some places, the people were 50 or 
60 miles from a railway, and conse- 
quently did not get a newspaper, per- 
haps, more than once a-week; but in 
time they would read accounts of what 
had taken place to-night, they would 
see how the conduct of the magistrates 
had been brought before the highest 
Assembly in the United Kingdom, and 
how the magistrates had been mentioned 
by name. They would learn at length 
that Mr. So-and-so was not the highest 
individual on earth, and entitled to the 
highest consideration and reverence, and 
they would take heart. However Eng- 
lish Members might go away with the 
feeling that they had lost an evening, 
he should not do so; but, on the con- 
trary, should leave firmly convinced that 
they had had a useful discussion, and 
had done well. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, the Motion 
which had been brought forward was 
one for which, on its merits, a good deal 
might be said. The fees paid for the 
administration of justice should be in 
accordance with the number of convic- 
tions obtained ; but he did not think he 
should be doing his duty as an indepen- 
dent supporter of the Government if he 
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did not raise an humble protest against 
the proceedings of the evening. He did 
not for a moment dispute that hon. 
Gentlemen who had raised this discus- 
sion were technically within their right; 
but the Secretary of State for War came 
down to make a most important State- 
ment to the House this evening—one of 
the most important yearly statements 
made by Ministers—and one which he 
was sure he was was not exaggerating the 
feelings of hon. Members when he said 
was looked upon at the present moment 
as of unusual importance. Several hon. 
Members, in harmony with the feelings 
he entertained on this subject, had de- 
clined to go on with the Motions they 
had on the Paper; but hon. Gentlemen 
who sat on the opposite Benches, not 
satisfied with having up to this time 
monopolized the whole of the Session, 
had thought it expedient—no doubt, 
within their right—to proceed with 
their Motions, and had occupied six and 
a-half hours of the time of the House 
this evening. He protested againt such 
a proceeding, as damaging to Parliament 
and the English Members. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should not have addressed the House if 
it had not been for the observations of 
the hon. Member who had just spoken. 
He (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) felt the 
deepest interest—in fact, he was as 
much interested as any other hon. Mem- 
ber—in the Statement the Secretary 
of State for War was to have made to- 
night ; and he had waited until now in 
the hope that even at this late period 
the right hon. Gentleman might have 
been enabled to bring forward the State- 
ment. The observations of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down implied 
—as, no doubt, it was the hon. Gentle- 
man’s intention to imply—that the con- 
duct of the Irish Members was dictated 
by a wish rather to embarrass the in- 
terests of the Government than to ad- 
vance in any degree the genuine inte- 
rests of Ireland. But anyone who knew 
the genuine interests of Ireland, and 
considered for a moment the character 
of the grievances put forward to-night, 
and compared them in importance with 
the Statement the right hon. Gentleman 
was expected to make, would admit that, 
however important that Statement might 
appear to Members of the House gene- 
rally, to the Irish Members the redress 
of the grievances of their country was 
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far more important. The Irish Members 
had seized this, the first opportunity, of 
presenting their grievance in its naked- 
ness and strength—because they felt the 
importance of presenting a grievance in 
this way, they could not allow the even- 
ing to pass without availing themselves 
of an opportunity which might not again 
occur for a long time. 

Mr. SEXTON also felt bound to say 
that the Irish Members had been justi- 
fied in the course they had adopted. 
[Cries of ‘Divide!”?] His observa- 
tions would not be in the least short- 
ened by interruptions of this kind. He 
joined in protesting against the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
W.H. James). On the Question before 
the House, he himself might have had 
some observations to make, because the 
county he represented, as well as others, 
suffered in consequence of the malad- 
ministration of the law by the magis- 
trates; but he rose now merely for the 
purpose of saying that, to his mind, it was 
the duty of the Irish Members to take 
the first opportunity that offered to bring 
this subject before the House, the Go- 
vernment now having acquired almost 
the uncontrolled settlement of the Order 
of Business. In the course of a day or 
two an Act was to come into force, prac- 
tically giving the Irish magistrates cer- 
tain powers over the liberties, and per- 
haps the lives, of the Irish people; and 
his hon. Friends around him would not 
have been doing their duty to their fel- 
low-subjects if they had not availed 
themselves of the opportunity of bring- 
ing on this discussion, particularly as it 
might be weeks, and perhaps months, 
before another opportunity presented it- 
self. Tho liberties of the Irish people 
were of as much importance as any 
scheme of Army Reform. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Supply considered in Committee; Com- 


mittee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Wednesday. 





MARRIAGES REGISTRATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Bienneruassert, Bill to 
alter and amend the Law relating to the Regis- 
tration of Marriages, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Buenneruassetr, Mr. AnNoLtp Morey, 
and Mr. Exrineron. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 97.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 1st March, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Bitts—Second Reading— 
Committee negatived — Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) (40). 

ea a Taxation Returns (Scotland) * 
(87). 


AFGHANISTAN (MILITARY OCCU- 
PATION).—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether, in the event of the Go- 
vernment determining to withdraw the 
troops now occupying Candahar, a force 
would be retained at Pishin; and, 
whether he would state, before the de- 
bate on the noble Earl’s Motion (the 
Earl of Lytton), whether it was intended 
to continue to occupy Quettah by British 
troops ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: It is the wish 
and intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the troops should be with- 
drawn from Pishin as well as from 
Candahar ; but with regard to Pishin, 
communications have been made to the 
Government of India authorizing them 
to use their discretion with respect to the 
time when such withdrawal shall take 
place, and this subject is now under the 
consideration of the Government in 
India. With respect to Quettah, which 
is not in Afghanistan, and which stands 
on a different footing, there is no inten- 
tion to make any change in its occupa- 
tion by British troops. 


ARMY—THE QUEEN’S REGULATIONS— 
PUBLICATIONS BY OFFICERS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp DORCHESTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the following paragraph still 
appeared in the Queen’s Regulations 
and Orders for the Army :— 

‘* Furthermore, officers and soldiers are for- 
bidden to give publicity to their individual 
opinions in any manner tending to prejudge 
questions that may at the time be undergoing 
investigation by the military authorities.” 


A paper, he explained, had recently ap- 
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ticizing the condition of non-commis- 
sioned officers and of the Army gene- 
rally. In the article to which he referred, 
the gallant author (Sir Garnet Wolseley), 
who described the officers as affected 
with a 

‘‘ Military disease of chronic grumbling and 
whining pessimism—the same yesterday, to- 
day, and will be so for ever,’’ 
said that non-commissioned officers were 
very badly remunerated, and were not 
provided with as good accommodation 
as they deserved. For his part, he 
believed that the condition of non-com- 
missioned officers had been materially 
improved of late years. He did not wish 
to disparage the military merit of the 
gallant author of the article in question ; 
but he could not refrain from expressing 
the opinion that had that article been 
written by an officer of low rank it 
would have been very severely com- 
mented on. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY, in reply, 
said, that a similar Question had been 
asked in ‘‘ another place.” He could only 
say that the Regulation quoted by the 
noble Lord had for many years been 
honoured more in the breach than in the 
observance. There was no doubt that 
it had been the habit of officers to 
Ciscuss, both in speeches and in writing, 
a great many important questions con- 
nected with the organization of the 
Army; but the Secretary of State for 
War did not intend to take notice of 
the article referred to, or of similar arti- 
cles, at the present time. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS) — DEFEAT 
OF THE BRITISH FORCES. 


QUESTION, 


Eart CADOGAN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether any 
fresh information had been received by 
the Government from South Africa ? 
Tut Eart or KIMBERLEY: In 
answer to the Question which has been 
put to me by the noble Earl, I will read 
the two latest telegrams which we have 
received. The first is from Brigadier 
General Wood, and is dated March 1. 
It is as follows :— 
“ Estcourt, 8 35 a.m. 

“T hope that loss was exaggerated in first 
news from front. Road is open to Newcastle. 
Fraser, Royal Engineers, walked into Camp 








peared in Zhe Nineteenth Century, cri- 
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The other is from Assistant Adjutant 
General Wavell, and is dated Pieter- 
maritzburg, March 1, 1881, and is in 
these words— 


“ Officer Commanding Mount Prospect reports 
Fraser arrived this morning not wounded. NSur- 
geon-Major Cornish wounded. Surgeon Landon 
and Lieutenant Trower, R.N., dead. No news 
yet of Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart.” 


I am glad to say that we have just 
received news that Lieutenant Colonel 
Stewart is among the prisoners and not 
wounded, and that the bedy of the late 
Sir George Colley has been brought into 
camp. The officer commanding at Mount 
Prospect reports (just received )— 
“Total engaged, 35 officers, 693 men. Casu- 
alties.— Officers—killed, 3; wounded, 9; pri- 
soners, 7; missing, 1—20. Non-commissioned 
officers and men—killed, 82; wounded, 122; 
prisoners, 50; missing, 12—266.” 
The loss is, therefore, not quite so large 
as we were at first led to suppose. My 
Lords, I promised yesterday that I would 
inform the House of the arrangements 
made in consequence of this disaster. 
In the first place, your Lordships are 
aware that Sir Frederick Roberts has 
been appointed Commander of the 
troops. He will also hold the offices 
held by the late Sir George Colley— 
that is, Governor of Natal, Governor of 
the Transvaal, and High Commissioner 
of South-East Africa. It is advisable, 
as your Lordships will see, that these 
appointments should be held in conjunc- 
tion, because it is necessary that all the 
civil and military authority should be 
concentrated in one person. I observe 
that it has been stated in some quarters 
that Sir Hercules Robinson’s commis- 
sion as High Commissioner over all 
the Colonies was revived on the death 
of Sir George Colley. That is the 
fact; but we are of opinion that, in 
present circumstances, it is out of the 
question that he should continue to 
act for all the Colonies. I may men- 
tion that, at the present moment, Sir 
Evelyn Wood is Commander of the 
troops and temporary Governor of 
Natal; and Mr. Mitchell, Colonial Se- 
cretary, acts as Deputy Governor. I 
will now state the arrangements which 
we have made in consequence of the 
lamented death of Sir George Colley, 
and the force which is to be sent out. 
Orders have been issued that six Infan- 
try regiments shall proceed to Natal. 
Two regiments of Cavalry are prepared 
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to be sent out, and Sir Evelyn Wood 
has been asked whether he would have 
the means of supporting another Cavalry 
regiment, and whether he desires another 
regiment to be despatched. He has 
been further asked whether he desires 
transport animals, such as mules. These 
communications have all been made after 
consultation with Sir Frederick Roberts, 
and in accordance with his opinion. He 
himself is also in communication with 
Sir Evelyn Wood, and all the force I have 
mentioned will be very shortly in the Co- 
lony. Ishould also mention that drafts to 
the extent of 1,500 men have beenordered 
to fill up the regiments already abroad, 
and that the men of the Reserve will at 
once be asked to volunteer for the regi- 
ments going out, without any preference 
being given as between those men who 
are of six and seven years’ service. My 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War has reason to believe that the 
Reserve men will answer the call in a 
very satisfactory manner. One observa- 
tion, my Lords, I wish to add before I sit 
down. Iam sure your Lordships must 
have seen, with the greatest 1nterest, 
the admirable accounts which have ap- 
peared in the newspapers from the Cor- 
respondents and others on the spot. 
They are of invaluable service, and we 
all must admire the courage and intelli- 
gence with which these gentlemen dis- 
charge their duty; but IhopeIshallnot be 
misunderstood if I take this opportunity 
of appealing to them to be extremely 
careful, while they give us all the infor- 
mation as to what takes place, not to 
communicate any information in regard 
to future movements which may be of 
advantage to our opporents. In the 
present condition of rapid communica- 
tion everything can be known in South 
Africa in the course of a few hours. I 
am sure, my Lords, we may rely upon 
these gentlemen to exercise a wise dis- 
cretion in the matter. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I may be allowed strongly to 
express the same opinion. I think, 
while the public are informed by those 
gentlemen, who have shown the greatest 
amount of talent in their vocation, that 
their communications should be limited 
to what actually takes place. It would 
be most serious if they gave—I am sure 
it would be given unintentionally—any 
information as to what is to be done, 
seeing that such intelligence may be 
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made known in the Colony in a few 
hours. That information should be 
only within our own knowledge and 
the knowledge of our officers. Therefore, 
while we admire the manner in which 
those gentlemen perform their duties, I 
do appeal to their patriotism and good 
feeling towards their own country to be 
extremely careful in their communica- 
tions, and to give no information which 
may be of harm to us. My Lords, I 
think that the selection of Sir Frederick 
Roberts for the chief command in South 
Africa, in succession toSir George Colley, 
is a most excellent one. With regard to 
the late Sir George Colley, I am sure there 
is no one in this House who does not 
appreciate his gallantry, and who does 
not feel that his lossis a serious one. I 
shall make no observations as to how 
this unfortunate disaster occurred ; they 
would be here quite out of place. 

Eart CADOGAN asked, was it to be 
understood that Sir Hercules Robinson 
now filled the office of High Commis- 
sioner in South-East Africa, as well as 
his present position ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY replied, 
that until General Roberts arrived he 
would hold that position. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 40.) 
(The Lord President.) 

SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Eart SPENCER, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said: 
My Lords, it is my duty to call your 
Lordships’ attention to a subject nearer 
home than that which has just been oc- 
cupying your Lordships. Itis my duty 
to propose to your Lordships to read a 
second time the Bill for the Protection 
of Person and Property in Ireland. My 
Lords, I feel that I must ask your Lord- 
ships’ kind indulgence, because I feel 
that I have very little, if anything, that 
is new to tell your Lordships. During 
the last few months the attention of the 
country has been greatly absorbed by 
the condition of Ireland, and since the 
meeting of Parliament there have been 
almost continuous debates on the subject 
in another Assembly—debates which, I 
think, will be memorable in the history 
of Parliament. It will be my duty to 
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give your Lordships the reasons which 
have induced Her Majesty’s Government 
to ask that so stringent a measure as 
this should be applied to onepart of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions. My Lords, the 
Bill which I have in my hand is one 
which touches one of the most cherished 
liberties enjoyed by the subjects of the 
Queen. That liberty cannot be touched 
lightly by any Government or Minister, 
and Parliament has always refused to 
take any such measure into its considera- 
tion except under circumstances of the 
greatest necessity or in cases of supreme 
danger to the State. My Lords, I think it 
was Lord Macaulay who very eloquently 
said, in speaking of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, that it was one of those bul- 
warks of freedom bravely and success- 
fully won by the struggles of our an- 
cestors, for which Sovereigns had been 
deposed and dynasties changed, and 
for which a noble army of martyrs 
had shed their blood. Those are elo- 
quent words, and I feel that we must 
not on any occasion attempt to touch 
this liberty unless we can prove an 
overwhelming case—prove not only the 
necessity of legislation of this stringent 
character, but also that such legisla- 
tion is likely to lead to successful re- 
sults. My Lords, I am afraid that I 
shall be able, in the remarks which I 
shall address your Lordships, abun- 
dantly to show that necessity. I must 
go back a short time to describe the con- 
dition of Ireland. During the few years 
ending in 1879 there was great agri- 
cultural depression over all the King- 
dom. That agricultural depression was 
felt in Ireland as well asin Scotland and 
in England. For two or three years 
that depression was felt severely and 
culminated in the year 1879. It was 
more felt in the Western parts of Ire- 
land than in the rest of the country. In 
the West of Ireland will be found the 
smallest holdings, on which, even in 
times of prosperity, it is difficult for the 
people to maintain themselves. One 
source of income failed. As your Lord- 
ships are aware, many of the peasantry 
of the West of Ireland come to this 
country to reap the harvest; but this 
source of income was not forthcoming. 
This deficiency, then, has to be added to 
the bad harvest, and on occasions of that 
sort those holdings are utterly unable 
to support the population. The people 
who live in those holdings are the people 
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on whom agitators operate; and it is 
in this state of affairs that an organiza- 
tion was formed in Ireland which has 
had a great and pernicious effect over 
the whole country. That organization, 
which, I believe, was instituted in 1879, 
gradually acquired influence over various 
parts of the country. I shall not detain 
your Lordships by showing the progress 
that Association made; these facts are 
sufficiently known. I think I can show 
that this organization hasgreatly tended 
to bring about that condition of disorder 
in Ireland which we allso much deplore. 
That Association, whatever its original 
object, has at different times, through 
those who belong to it, openly advocated 
the uprootal of landlordism in Ireland. 
It went much further, and proclaimed 
sedition and rebellion in Ireland. I do 
not say for a momen‘ that there were 
some men who began this agitation 
who were not earnest in their views, 
and who did not believe there was some 
great evil which they had to remedy; 
but I fear a great number of them used 
the depressed state of agriculture to 
foment political agitation and promote 
their own selfish ends. Well, my Lords, 
if we look at the state of crime in Ire- 
land, we find that it lamentably in- 
ereased during the agitation. In 1878, 
agrarian crime, exclusive of threaten- 
ing letters, amounted to 176; whereas 
in 1879 there were 390 cases. But 
even that does not show how rapidly 
crime has increased; for if we take the 
last quarter of that year, we find that 
the average for that quarter was greatly 
in excess of what it was in the corre- 
sponding period in 1878. Agrarian 
crimes continued in very formidable 
numbers during the early part of 1880; 
but by the end of that year they num- 
bered 1,253 outrages, exclusive of threat- 
ening letters. I am not, in excluding 
threatening letters, for one moment say- 
ing that this is not a very formidable 
offence, and one which ought to be 
watched with very great care. There 
is no doubt that threatening letters are 
an indication of the condition of the 
country, and tend very greatly to in- 
crease the terror which other crimes 
create in that country. But in some of 
these Returns it is convenient, for the 
sake of comparison, to leave out the 
threatening letters, which swell, to a 
great extent, the number of agrarian 
crimes. ‘The increase, however, irre- 
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spective of this class of offence, is a very 
large one; and if we compare it with 
former periods, we shall find that it is 
very serious indeed. I find that there 
were 417 more outrages of an agrarian 
character in 1880 than in 1870, which 
was, as your Lordships may remember, 
a year of much agrarian disturbance in 
Ireland. If we go back still further, 
the agrarian crimes in 1880 were 303 
more than in 1845. When you remem- 
ber that the population in 1845 was 
8,250,000, and in 1880 5,250,000, and 
that the police had been increased from 
13 per 10,000 of the population to 21 per 
10,000 in the years between, you will find 
that a very formidable state of things 
has been brought about. I will show 
your Lordships thet homicide and firing 
at the person reached a very serious 
figure in 1880; but that is the only 
point in which crime has not increased 
quite so rapidly as in the case of crime 
against property. Other crime — the 
maiming of cattle, has increased to 101 
in 1880; the next highest year recorded 
was in 1845, when this crime numbered 
87. Of incendiary fires and arson, the 
number in 1880 was 210; whereas the 
yearly average for 20 years down to 
1878 inclusive was 32}. This was a 
crime which carried great terror with it, 
and the total in 1480 exceeded every year 
since 1845. Then, firing into dwellings. 
Last year the number of offences was 67 ; 
the highest since 1844 was the year 1843, 
when the number of offences was 55; 
and the average for 20 years was 5-7. 
To add to the force of these figures, I 
should add that there have been, during 
the period to which I refer, a large 
number of persons who have been pro- 
tected by the police. On the Ist of 
January last there were 153 persons 
under police protection—that is, having 
two policemen continually attending upon 
them to protect their lives; and besides 
that, there were 1,149 persons who were 
more or less under the supervision of 
the police. In 1870, I find that only 
23 persons were similarly protected. 
That shows that the police have been 
enabled, by their exertions and their in- 
formation, to prevent an extension of 
crime, which would have made it even 
more serious than the figures I have 
given your Lordships. I do not want to 
trouble your Lordships at any great 
length; but I am desirous of showing 
how these outrages and this intimida- 
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tion are directed. They are directed 
against landlords, agents, and servants 
in every class of life, and against ani- 
mals. I regret to say that the outrages, 
though they have diminished, are still 
going on. I have in my hand a copy of 
a telegram received this afternoon from 
Dublin Castle, which gives an account 
of a typical outrage— 


‘* Yesterday afternoon, at 3 o'clock, as Mr. 
John Hearne, clerk of Ballinrobe Petty Sessions, 
county Mayo, was returning home after Court, 
he was fired at on the public road by two young 
men, who came behind him with revolvers. At 
least six shots were fired, there being four 
wounds on his body and two on his right hand; 
it is feared one will prove mortal. So close 
were the assailants in making the attack, that 
the discharge burned Mr. Hearne’s coat, and he 
struck one of them with his walking-stick. The 
outrage is believed to be, without doubt, agra- 
rian. Mr. Hearne had received a threatening 
letter in November last. He is agent to a small 
property of Mr. De Montmorency, from which 
three tenants were evicted in May last for non- 
payment of rent, two of whom have since been 
reinstated. No arrests.’’ 


That is one case. Here is another— 


“At about a quarter past 7 p.m., from 60 to 
70 shots were fired at the house of a national 
school teacher by an unknown party of men. 
There were two policemen protecting him, and 
they «were in the house at the time. They fired 
23 shots in the direction of the attacking party, 
but, as far as can be ascertained, without effect. 
Neither the schoolmaster nor the police were 
injured. The police are of opinion that there 
were from 10 to 15 men firing. There wasa 
bank about 150 yards from the house, and this 
had been used by the attacking party as a cover. 
There were marks of two shots upon the house, 
and a third entered the kitchen, passing through 
the open door. Four empty Snider cartridge 
cases were found. In September, 1880, he sum- 
moned the chairman of the ‘I'ulla branch of the 
Land League to Petty Sessions. Since that time 
he has been very unpopular, and the children, 
with the exception of five, have been removed 
from the school. He is a native of the North of 
Ireland, and is regarded by the people as a 
Government spy.”’ 


Now I come to another kind of outrage. 
I shall read the Report of the Sub-In- 
spector. The Report is dated February 
5, 1881 :— 

“TI have to report that on the 3rd instant, 
——, publican, of this town, missed five 
bullocks off his farm at ————-——, valued at 
£12 each; and asall attempts to find them on his 
part failed, he swore an information this day 
that ‘the animals were taken to a distance and 
destroyed.’ He intends seeking for compensa- 
tion for £60. The police also failed to get the 
slightest trace of the animals; but I am of 
opinion that they will turn up yet. be- 








lieves they have been done away with by the 
Land Leaguers of ——-———, who are very 


opposed to him since September last, when he 
took a grazing farm from Mrs. —. This 
man was very strongly alluded to at a Land 
League meeting at ——-——— on the 7th of 
November last. Since then ——— believes he 
is a marked man in the country, and that efforts 
were made to ‘ Boycott’ him as to his business ; 
this, however, failed. i report this on outrage 
form, as ——— swore the cattle, he believed, 
were not stolen but destroyed.” 





The next Report is as follows, dated 
February 11— 


“With reference to my Report of the 5th in- 
stant, I have to state that four of the five miss- 
ing bullocks, the property of —— , of 
, were this day found drowned in a 
dangerous hole, called —, in the townland 
of —— , one mile from ——’s farm. Two 
of the animals were tied together, and had heavy 
stones tied to their necks; the other two also 
had weights fastened to them. The fifth bullock 
was found alive on the same farm. This out- 
rage, itis evident, has been done by the Land 
Leaguers of —-—-—-——, who have been most 
determined in their hostility to —-—— since the 

Land League meeting, and ——— 
secretly got information that his property would 
be destroyed and that he would be made a bank- 
rupt of by ‘ Boycotting.’ -——— does not suspect 
anyone in particular; but believes the outrage 
was got up and carried out by eight certain 
Land Leaguers of ——, and the local 
police are of the same opinion. Every step will 
be taken to throw light on this outrage.” 


These are typical instances of outrages 
which have been committed in certain 
parts of Ireland. The operations of 
those who break the law are not con- 
fined to the present. In the year 1851 
aman named Long, a tenant of Major 
Armstrong, of Holy Cross, County Tip- 
perary, owed £235 rent. He surrendered 
this farm, having another about 10 miles 
distant. He was forgiven the £235 and 
allowed to take the crops. Major Arm- 
strong, and after his death his widow, 
used to let this as a grazing farm. Long 
died about nine years ago. In 1880, 29 
years after the surrender of the farm, at 
a meeting of the Holy Cross branch of 
the Irish National Land League, held 
on the 30th of December, Mr. Stephen 
Butler in the chair, the following reso- 
lution was passed— 


“That we, the Committee of the Holy Cross 
branch of the Irish National Land League, do 
look upon all parties who propose for or take 
grass upon the farm belonging to the late 
Michael Long, of The Grove, is a traitor to the 
country, inasmuch as a daughter of the said 
Michael Long is anxious to come into the pos- 
session of her father’s place.” 

















The place was in the charge of Ryan, a 
caretaker. Crowds of people, some of 
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them on horseback, proceeded towards 
the place of Ryan, the caretaker. Two 
vans arrived, accompanied by people 
carrying banners and wearing sashes 
and rosettes. He saw what appeared to 
be whisky being distributed among the 
crowd. They forcibly entered the de- 
mesne, shouting and with bands playing. 
The crowd shouted and rioted, and then 
the main portion went to Farney Castle, 
and shouted and made a noise at the 
gate, so that the people inside could 
hear them. Their object was to terrify 
Mrs. Armstrong into abject submission 
to the decree of the Holy Cross Land 
League, in execution of the ‘‘ unwritten 
code of law.”’ The prisoners were com- 
mitted for trial for taking part in an un- 
lawful assembly. The magistrates re- 
fused bail, and an application to the 
Queen’s Bench was refused. This was 
a proposal to go back 30 years to rein- 
state a tenant’s relative. I think the 
facts as to outrages which I have given 
your Lordships are sufficient to prove 
that a reign of terror has been estab- 
lished in the country which has defied 
all the efforts of the Government to put 
it down. But that is not all that the 
Land League have done. They have 
proceeded by other means to terrorize 
the loyal subjects of the Queen. They 
have established publicly—in former 
days the same mode of proceeding was 
only advocated privately—a system of 
social ostracism, which has contributed, 
to a great extent, to terrorize the popu- 
lation. The speeches delivered by mem- 
bers of the Land League fully bear out 
this assertion. In a speech made some 
time ago by a leading member of the 
Land League, he said— 
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‘Tf perchance any man among you should 
so forget himself as to go and bid for the hold- 
ing of his neighbour or take possession of it, if 
any one among you should do it, I will tell you 
how I wish tosee youtreathim. I donot want 
you to commit a breach of the law by assaulting 
him or hurting him. By that means you rather 
serve the cause of your enemy than your own 
cause. I want you to bring down the force of 
public opinion upon him. If you see him at 
church or chapel, fair or market, pass him, hate 
him ; let him be a thing of loathing, a leper so 
unclean as not to be fit to be touched or asso- 
ciated with by any of his fellow-men. If he has 
cattle to sell, let no man bid for them ; or cattle 
to buy, tell the unclean wretch to moveaway from 
you. (Laughter.) If he has potatoes to dig, or 
stubble to dig, or corn to cut, or anything else, 
let him go out and do it himself. (Laughter.) 
If he hasa shop and offers goods for sale, let no 
man who has respect for God or country leave 
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a penny in the house. (Cheers and laughter.) 
Let him eat his stock-in-trade. When that is 
is done, let him go away, (Laughter.) By 
these means you will do infinitely more good 
than if you went out and committed a breach 
of the law and took his life.”’ 


That is the kind of advice which was 
given by speakers at Land League 
meetings. Certainly some of those 
speakers professed that the law was to 
be respected. But when speeches of an 
inflammatory nature are made to a very 
excitable people, on a subject on which 
their passions are always very easily 
aroused—namely, on that most cherished 
object of all Irish farmers, the possession 
of their land—I leave it to your Lord- 
ships to suppose what the result of such 
teaching will be. Not only have out- 
rages, as was well said ‘‘ elsewhere,” 
dogged the steps of the Land League 
meetings, but the system which is called 
‘“‘ Boycotting ”’ has prevailed and had 
extensive influence inthecountry. This 
is what I find ina Charge of Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald. He quotes from a news- 
paper, Zhe Nation, on October 16, de- 
scribing what has taken place in different 
districts. He said— 


“ The Nation of that date says.—‘ The work 
of socially excommunicating persons who take 
evicted tenants’ farms is being carried on with 
great thoroughness and success in various parts 
of the country. Thus, in Limerick a few days 
ago, a farmer who had sinned in the way re- 
ferred to offered for sale in the market some 
butter and oats; but both merchants and brokers 
refused to transact any business with him. The 
consequence was that he had to bring his pro- 
duce home, and on leaving the market he was 
groaned at and hooted by a large crowd of far- 
mers. We believe it is the same farmer who 
went to buy some bacon in Limerick, and when 
he told his name failed to induce the bacon mer- 
chants to sell him anything whatever. In 
Clare, again, a farmer has been made for the 
same causes such an outcast among his neigh- 
bours, they refusing to hold any intercourse 
with him or sell him the necessaries of life, and 
even going so far as to keep him out of the 
parish chapel on Sundays, that he has found his 
new position intolerable, and surrendered to the 
landlord the banned farm on which he cast his 
eyes in an unhappy moment.’”’ 


That is the result, as stated in one 
of the Irish papers, of the teaching 
of the Land League. Now, I think 
I ought to show your Lordships that 
besides this large amount of crime 
existing in the country the law has 
broken down in dealing with it. I am 
afraid that the same terrorism exercised 
in the way described in the extracts 
which I have read has been exercised 
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towards witnesses and juries, so as to 
render it very difficult to obtain evidence 
in regard to agrarian crimes, and the 
difficulty of procuring convictions by 
juries for those offences is enormous. 
Out of the whole number of agrarian 
outrages committed in 1880—namely, 
2,305, only 83 convictions were obtained, 
or rather less than 4 percent. Only 
295 were made amenable by the police, 
or a little more than 12 per cent. If 
you look at the non-agrarian crime the 
state of things is not so formidable. I 
draw attention to it to show how much 
directed against the land this particular 
movement has been. Out of the total 
number of non-agrarian offences, 3,084, 
as many as 1,425, or nearly 50 per cent, 
were made amenable; while the number 
of convictions was 694, or about 25 per 
cent. At Waterford the Judge was 
obliged to postpone one very important 
trial, connected with the most brutal 
murder of Mr. Boyd, on account of the 
jurors not attending. At the close of 
the Munster Winter Assizes at Cork, 
speaking on the 21st December, 1880, 
Mr. Justice Fitzgerald said— 


“‘T cannot shut my eyes to the fact that there 
have been considerable failures of justice, and 
failures of justice which I do not hesitate to say 
have been produced by external influences ope- 
rating upon some of the jurors. . . . No 
person of sense could fail to see that there were 
powerful influences operating upon the minds of 
jurors, preventing them from performing their 
duties.” 


That shows how the course of justice has 
been impeded, and, in fact, paralyzed, 
by the terrorism which has prevailed in 
various parts of the country. I have 
referred to the Judges, and I hold here 
a very interesting letter, which was 
written by one of the County Court 
Judges of a district in Ireland, and 
which, I think, illustrates very forcibly 
how completely the law has been para- 
lyzed. The learned Chairman says— 


“« ... The number of civil cases was the 
smallest ever known, not amounting nearly to 
half the average. This was accounted for by 
the statement that a decree of the Court is quite 
useless and unproductive. I had, in nearly 20 
cases of ordinary civil bills, not ejectments, to 
make orders that posting copies in the nearest 
market town to the residences of the defendants 
should be deemed good service, as it was proved 
on oath to my satisfaction that the process offi- 
cers could not attempt to serve the processes 
without risk of personal injury. A process 
officer who did not attend the Court at the be- 
ginning of the Sessions explained his absence 
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by stating on oath that in serving processes he 
was so badly beaten that he was unable to come. 
T had to excuse two jurors who were summoned 
to attend the Quarter Sessions, and who did 
not attend on the ground that they could not 
with safety leave their houses, and one of them 
sent me a copy of a notice alleged by him to 
have been posted, warning the public not to 
give him accommodation in any town of the 
county. . . . These several facts will prepare 
you for my opinion that in the present state of 
the county, particularly in the southern portion, 
the jurisdiction of my Court is paralyzed.” 


That, my Lords, was the state of the 
law in various parts of the country, and 
I regret to say that there is another 
law—that of the Land Courts established 
by the Land League—which has been 
much more respected. The Land League 
Courts, set up in different districts, have 
administered their own unwritten law 
with all the power with which the law of 
the Realm is administered in this coun- 
try. I need not detain your Lordships by 
describing at length any of the proceed- 
ings of these Land Courts—they are, no 
doubt, familiar to you all. We hope, 
my Lords, by this Bill, to put down the 
village tyrants and dissolute ruffians 
who carry out that unwritten law, and 
we hope to bring back obedience to, 
and the execution of, the law of the 
land. I think I have now sufficiently 
shown your Lordships to what an enor- 
mous extent crime has increased in Ire- 
land; how crime and terror prevail in a 
large portion of the country. I can 
show further that the Irish Government 
have done all that they could do to carry 
out the law with their existing powers. 
They have increased the military force, 
they have increased the police in the 
various districts, and they have left no 
stone unturned to put the ordinary law 
into vigorous operation. But these mea- 
sures have all failed, and Her Majesty’s 
Government now think it their duty to 
come to Parliament and ask for addi- 
tional powers to restore law and order 
in Ireland. My Lords, this Bill is a very 
short one. It proposes to give the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland the power to 
proclaim certain districts of the country. 
In those districts he will be able, by his 
warrant, to arrest any person whom he 
may reasonably suspect of being con- 
cerned, either as a principal or as an ac- 
cessory, in any crime punishable by law 
which has been committed at any time 
after the 30th day of September last, 
being an act of violence or of intimida- 
tion, or an incitement to an act of violence 
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or intimidation. I have seen it stated 
in various places that when the Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended before in Ire- 
land agrarian crime was not suppressed. 
That is perfectly true. It was only on 
one occasion that this power to deal with 
any crime but that of treason was given. 
That was in 1871. In that year an Act 
was passed which enabled the Lord 
Lieutenant to arrest anybody belonging 
to a Ribbon Society, or aiding a Ribbon 
Society in one county and parts of other 
counties in Ireland. I do not wish to 
dwell on this subject. I was Lord Lieu- 
tenant and had to put this power in 
force. It was not an easy task. But 
that Act was completely successful at 
the time. I believe that a marked di- 
minution of agrarian crimes resulted 
from the enforcement of the Act. At 
the present time the case is very much 
more difficult; but I feel sure that the 
Lord Lieutenant and his Adviser the 
Chief Secretary will conduct the arduous 
responsibility which the Act will place 
on them with perfect firmness, justice, 
and, I trust, success. Then there is a 
greater power given under the Act— 
namely, that of issuing warrants against 
those reasonably suspected of being 
guilty, either as principal or accessory, 
of high treason, treason-felony, or trea- 
sonable practices. Your Lordships will 
not expect me to go at great length into 
the evidence which has made it neces- 
sary for Her Majesty’s Government to 
propose this stringent power. I ask your 
amare to place confidence in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that this power at 
the present moment is necessary. I do 
not for a moment want your Lordships 
to suppose that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment think that a rebellion is coming in 
Ireland. We do not think that to be 
the case ; but though there is no present 
danger, there may be great danger 
hanging over us at no distant time. We 
know that at this moment in America 
the Irish Press is publishing most vio- 
lent denunciations of this country, and 
is stimulating the feeling of the people 
of Ireland, not only to rebellion, but 
also to assassination and outrages of 
the worst kind. We think, therefore, 
that the Government should, under the 
circumstances, take precautions to defend 
the country from such danger, and it is 
with that object that such stringent 
power is introduced into the measure. 
I apologize to your Lordships for having 
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detained you so long. I hope I have 
shown that we have not asked your 
Lordships lightly to pass this stringent 
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measure. I believe that we have 
abundant proof of necessity for it. We 
have been told that by introducing this 
measure we are sacrificing the principles 
of the Party to which we belong. I do not 
think that we are in any way sacrificing 
liberty in proposing this measure. I do 
not think that there is real liberty when 
you see an unauthorized society having 
nearly the same power as the law of 
this country in Ireland. I do not think 
it liberty when we hear of people being 
compelled to subscribe to the funds of 
the association. I do not think it 
liberty when no one can go to bed and 
rest in safety with his family in Ireland, 
or walk abroad along Her Majesty’s 
highways with safety. That I do not 
call liberty; I call itrather despotism, and 
Her Majesty’s Government introduced 
this measure to put down such despotism. 
They hoped by this measure to restore 
true liberty and freedom of action to 
all the subjects of Her Majesty in Ire- 
land. My Lords, this is the first duty 
of the Government. We have a very 
painful sense of the task before us; but, 
having accomplished it, we shall pro- 
pose measures which we trust will re- 
medy certain great matters of injustice 
in Ireland; and, if we succeed in passing 
them, we hope, at no distant date, to 
see in Ireland, as we now see in Scot- 
land and in England, law and order 
reigning in the country, supported and 
carried out by the united Irish na- 


‘tion. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(TZhe Lord President.) 


Tue Eart or BEACONSFIELD: My 
Lords, I rise to support the second read- 
ing of the Bill which the noble Earl has 
just moved ; but I do it with reluctance. 
I support the Bill because I think it is 
necessary—absolutely necessary—in the 
circumstances in which we find ourselves. 
But I confess that I cannot divest myself 
of some sense of shame that, in the 19th 
century, in the very heart of our Empire, 
in the United Kingdom itself, such scenes 
and circumstances should exist as justify 
—and not only justify and sanction, but 
render absolutely necessary—the mea- 
sure which has been brought before your 
Lordships’ attention. My Lords, this 
periodical disquietude in Ireland has 
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been accounted for at various times by 
various causes. When I first entered pub- 
lic life, nearly half a century ago, there 
was then in Ireland great disquietude. 
We were then taught by great authori- 
ties that the cause of that disquietude was 
political, and that the only remedy for it 
would be toextend to a portion of thecom- 
munity in Ireland those civil privileges 
which were enjoyed by only a part of 
the population. Measures were brought 
forward and carried at the time which 
effected that great object. But the perio- 
dical disquietude of Ireland re-appeared 
in a few years in due course, and then 
we were told that the cause was not 
political, but ecclesiastical, and all the 
philosophers and politicians gave their 
energies and their minds to the con- 
sideration of new remedies. They com- 
menced by abolishing tithes ; they ended 
by abolishing the Church, which those 
tithes were destined and intended to 
support. And yet, my Lords, we find 
ourselves in the present situation, and 
neither of the causes alleged—political 
and ecclesiastical—appear to have been 
adequate, or to have been the real reason 
of this disquietude. Well, now, we are 
told that the cause is quite different. It 
is at last found out that the cause is 
agrarian, or even territorial; but, gene- 
rally speaking, we are led to believe 
that the remedy which alone can remove 
for ever the discontent and uneasiness in 
Ireland is, in fact, to transfer the pro- 
perty of one class to another. Now, I 
should be very sorry, after such failure, 
even of the wisest and most experienced 
statesmen, to discover the main cause of 
this constantly recurring state of affairs 
in Ireland, to pretend for a moment to 
lay down dogmatically any opinion of 
what that cause must be; but I think 
it would not be presumption in me if 
I attempted on this occasion to indi- 
cate what I believe are the immediate 
causes which have produced the exist- 
ing state of things—the disquietude, dis- 
content, and outrage in Ireland—and 
which have caused the introduction of 
this measure by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Well, I think there are three 
causes to which the present state of 
affairs is to be attributed. In the first 
place, no doubt, as the Lord President 
of the Council correctly intimated in his 
speech, there has been, and is to a cer- 
tain extent, great suffering in Ireland 
from a series of bad harvests, and bad 





harvests in a country peculiarly depen- 
dent upon the harvest. There is no 
doubt of the distress of the country in 
that respect, and there is no doubt there 
has been great suffering. But Ireland 
has been visited by famine, and stricken 
by panic of coming famine before, and 
yet it has not resulted in the condition of 
outrage and lawlessness which it pre- 
sents at this moment. The liberality of 
England, poured forth on all occasions 
with readiness, and the good nature of the 
Irish people themselves has so combined, 
that when a period of distress like that 
has occurred, means of alleviation ade- 
quate to the occasion have generally 
been found; and, so far as the present 
instance is concerned, when that distress 
first began greatly to pinch the people, 
I did not observe traces of organized 
disaffection, which subsequently mani- 
fested themselves. The Irish people, 
not deficient in sense, know very well 
that sterile harvests were not peculiar 
to Ireland during the last few years, 
and that they extended to all Euro- 
pean countries, and even beyond the 
limits of Europe; and England, which 
was the one country which sympa- 
thized the most with Ireland, was, per- 
haps, the one which suffered the most 
from that calamity. Then, how is it that 
the present unfortunate state of things 
has been brought about in Ireland, when 
on former occasions it has been avoided ? 
This brings me to the second point 
which I wish to advert to. It is most 
unfortunate that after a period of agri- 
cultural distress which has rarely been 
equalled—and probably its continuity 
has never been equalled—it is most un- 
fortunate, I say, that at such a time the 
United Kingdom should have become 
the scene of a great Party struggle, 
which has not been paralleled for many 
years in the fierceness of the passions 
which it elicited and fostered. Those 
who appealed at such a time to the pas- 
sions of the country felt that they were 
in a position of great advantage in ap- 
pealing to a population that was suffer- 
ing as the Irish were. Inflammatory 
orations were addressed to the Irish 
people ; in point of fact, it was impressed 
upon them by accomplished orators, and 
by trained and skilled agitators, that the 
sterile harvests under which they suf- 
fered were in some degree connected 
with the existence of the late Govern- 
ment. One thing was quite clear, though 
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others might be ambiguous, and that 
was the Opposition to the then Govern- 
ment were the only men who could bring 
forward remedies equal to the occasion 
which could rescue them from the fell 
consequences of those bad harvests. 
This style of oratory unfortunately 
brought about that which spreads 
like wildfire in Ireland—namely, an 
agitation of great fire and fierceness; 
and the most preposterous opinions were 
set afloat. Kven in such circumstances 
I myself should not have despaired of 
the good sense of the country ulti- 
mately steering us through all these 
difficulties and dangers. But, unfor- 
tunately, the moment that there is in 
Ireland an organized agitation of con- 
siderable dimensions and promising 
great changes, and obviously offering 
the means by which considerable results 
might be obtained—the moment that 
occurs, we are under the influence of an 
organized conspiracy of foreigners, or 
men living in foreign countries, who 
immediately act upon the circumstances 
which are soon under their control, and 
place, no doubt, society in that part of 
the United Kingdom in considerable 
danger. I know it has been recently 
mentioned in ‘‘ another place’’ that this 
is a great exaggeration, and that it is 
not the fact that there is any consider- 
able power, or considerable resources, 
in a foreign country that acts upon 
Treland at this moment, or, under simi- 
lar circumstances, has acted at other 
times. I believe that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers are perfectly aware of the 
truth of this business, and have wisely 
acted in asking for powers in that re- 
spect which the Lord President of the 
Council has stated that this Bill pro- 
poses. Those who have served Her 
Majesty when there have been troublous 
times in Ireland—especially of late years 
—know the truth of my assertion, and 
of the existence of a state of things 
which makes it absolutely necessary 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
possess the powers asked for, to defend 
Her Majesty, not from rebellions sub- 
jects, but from foreign conspirators who 
are constantly passing to and fro between 
the American Continent and _ these 
Islands, and whose efforts are unceasing, 
and whose resources are vast. Well, 
those are the three causes which, to my 
mind, have brought about the present 
state of affairs. Anything more distress- 
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ing than the condition of Ireland it is 
not easy to conceive. The moment 
the people of Ireland are suffering they 
have remedies announced to them which 
amount, in fact, to the acquisition of the 
property of their neighbours, and they 
are bid to seize that property at once. 
The country is no longer safe when doc- 
trines of that kind are taught, and when, 
the next step, no man is allowed to pro- 
tect his property by lawful process with- 
out peril to his life. Then, when the 
greed for another’s property attains its 
present dimensions in Ireland the fo- 
reigner appears, and the third influence 
appears; first, confiscation, then assassi- 
nation, and then explosive patriotism of 
dynamite. That being the state of things 
in Ireland at the present moment, I cannot 
doubt the propriety of the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government are now pur- 
suing, and the wisdom of the measure 
which they have introduced to our notice. 
There are two things which I regret in 
this respect. I regret that so long a 
time has elapsed before Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed a measure of this 
character to Parliament; and I regret 
that, having proposed it, so loug a time 
has been wasted in ‘‘ another place”’ in 
passing it before it could reach your 
Lordships’ House. I am confident that 
your Lordships, in supporting this Bill, 
are supporting a measure which will 
command the sympathy of all loyal sub- 
jects of Her Majesty. I believe in its 
efficacy. I hope its provisions will be 
carried into effect with moderation and 
mercy, but that its powers may not be 
too quickly withdrawn ; and I trust that 
the material condition of Ireland, im- 
proved by Providence, as I think we 
have a right to count on, with a con- 
tinuance of good harvests, which have 
already commenced there, may become 
more satisfactory. I believe that, under 
those circumstances, the country will 
regain that quantity of common sense 
which is absolutely necessary to good 
government; and I trust that when that 
happy condition has been attained we 
may be able to find the country flourish- 
ing, happy, and contented without the 
aid of a Coercion Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I should wish 
to say a few words in support of the 
Motion for the second reading of this 
Bill. And, in the first place, I have to 
thank the noble Earl opposite for the 
spirit in which he has approached this 
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question, and I can assure him that he 
has expressed with accuracy the feeling 
that has actuated us in bringing forward 
this measure. We did feel great regret 
at the necessity that compelled us to 
introduce this Bill to Parliament, and it 
was in our view humiliating that we 
should have to do so. I cannot, how- 
ever, quite agree with the noble Earl as 
to the causes which have contributed to 
bring about the present state of things 
in Ireland. The noble Earl referred to 
the different measures dealing with civil 
and religious questions which have been 
passed with the view of restoring tran- 
quillity in Ireland during the last 50 
years. Ido not believe, however, that 
he meant to say that he regretted the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation 
Act, or of the measures that restored 
Ireland to civil life. I pass over lightly 
the remarks of the noble Earl with 
reference to the statute that disestab- 
lished the Church of Ireland, an insti- 
tution that, in my opinion, was one of 
the greatest anomalies that ever existed 
in the world. But, when the noble Earl 
goes on to say that we are now in an 
unexampled state with regard to Ireland, 
the seriousness of the situation com- 
pletely justifying the measure we now 
propose, I am surprised to hear the 
noble Earl talk of the condition of Ire- 
land as one which has sprung up during 
the last six months of the present 
Government being in power. Has not 
the constant occurrence of coercion 
during the last 80 years shown that 
there was something wrong to be dealt 
with? Have there not been manifesta- 
tions of a very much worse character 
than that which we deplore now? Was 
there no coercion in 1814 and in 1830, 
and at other times when the prevalence 
of violence was much greater than it 
is now? The noble Earl has traced 
the present state of Ireland to three 
causes—first, bad harvests, and I have 
no doubt a great deal is due to that; 
and then, the efforts of those living in a 
foreign country, and passing to and fro 
between another Continent and these 
Islands; and also to certain parties 
having made the question of Ireland a 
Party question. With regard to the 
first of these two causes, I entirely 
agree with the noble Earl; but with 
regard to the third, he appears to forget 
who it was who appealed to the con- 
stituencies at the last General Election 





on the subject of Ireland. The noble 
Earl’s case is that this new state of 
things in Ireland has arisen since he 
left Office. Does the noble Earl think 
that the Land League started into life 
after he left Office? Had it not been 
in existence for more than a year before 
that time, and had it not then held up- 
wards of 200 meetings, in which it was 
resolved tocompel the landlords to reduce 
their rents? Has the noble Earl never 
heard of a man named Michael Davitt, 
whom the late Government prosecuted 
and then released without consulting 
the Irish Government? The noble 
Earl seems to have forgotten that out- 
rages in Ireland connected with the 
Land League had been increasing up to 
the time that he left Office. I think 
that, during the noble Earl’s last year 
of Office, these outrages were something 
like three times as many as in the year 
preceding, and more than six times as 
many as in the year before that. It is 
idle to fix on any one Government the 
responsibility for the state of Ireland. 
There are reasons that create very great 
difficulty in dealing with Ireland; and, 
while we are introducing measures going 
beyond the usual powers of the Consti- 
tution in order to restore the power and 
majesty of the law in that country, we 
ought always to remember that this 
country has a very heavy debt against it 
for having misgoverned Ireland to a 
degree hardly known in other countries 
up to a very recent time; and when he 
sneers at the reforms made during the 
last 50 years, which have been according 
to right principles and according to the 
principles which I hope we shall continue 
to observe, I think he is doing that 
which can only excite that feeling be- 
tween the two countries which it is most 
undesirable for one in so high a position 
to encourage. I am happy to say that I 
entirely concur with the concluding sen- 
tences of the speech of the noble Earl. 
I believe that it is absolutely necessary 
to pass such a measure as this at the 
present moment; but, having passed it, 
we should administer the law both with 
firmness and mercy. We shall do ex- 
actly what is necessary to produce the 
end desired without the slightest exag- 
geration, without doing anything that is 
unmeaning or unnecessary, or anything 
that savours in the least of persecution. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, the 
question their Lordships had to ask 
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themselves was whether the state of 
affairs in Ireland was sufficient to 
justify the introduction of this measure ; 
and he was sorry to say, from what he 
knew, that he believed it was. During 
the late General Election he was in 
Ireland, and conversed freely with the 
people, and there was no doubt they 
were completely misled as to what the 
real intentions of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were. This was due to the 
imprudent speech of Mr. Gladstone in 
Mid Lothian, and to the fact that when 
they came into Office the present Go- 
vernment took no means to renew the 
Peace Preservation Act, though it was a 
matter of noteriety that the great ma- 
jority of resident magistrates had re- 
ported in favour of its renewal. Then 
came the introduction of the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill, which he voted 
against, because he knew if it was passed 
it would create false hopes in the minds 
of the Irish people. When Mr. Childers 
visited Ireland also, he took no occasion 
to speak in deprecation of the disorders 
which were then going on. It was not 
until last Lord Mayor’s Day that the 
country heard from the lips of his noble 
and learned Friend on the Woolsack 
anything definite as to the views of the 
Government in reference to this matter. 
There could be no doubt that the delay 
had had a most deleterious effect upon 
the state of Ireland; and the delay was 
the more to be wondered at because 
there were in the Cabinet two Members 
(Earl Spencer and the Earlof Kimberley) 
who had administered Ireland in trou- 
blous times, with an amount of coolness 
and courage that deserved the utmost 
credit, who could have given advice to 
their Colleagues which would, he should 
have thought, have saved any needless 
delay. It might fairly be said that these 
were bygones; but, nevertheless, he had 
thought it right to refer to them in ex- 
tenuation of the conduct which had been 
displayed on the other side of the Chan- 
nel by a comparatively ignorant, but 
imaginative population. But their Lord- 
ships were now face to face with the 
question whether the state of Ireland at 
the present moment was such as to 
justify the introduction of this Bill. He 
was bound to say, apart from all con- 
siderations of Party, and looking simply 
to the state of that country, that he 
thought it was. He could not, however, 
call it a statesmanlike measure, because 
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it was the business of statesmen to fore- 
see evils, and to guard against them, 
and in this instance he could not honestly 
say that that had been done. The noble 
Lord then proceeded to quote instances 
in support of his view, refraining, for 
reasons which he said would be obvious, 
from mentioning names or localities, but 
vouching for the accuracy of his facts. 
In one case a landowner charged a rent 
lower than Griffith’s valuation for his 
farms; but not only were no rents paid 
on many holdings last autumn, but in 
several cases where the payment was 
tendered the money was returned to the 
tenants, in order that they might be able 
to inform the agents of the Land League 
that they had paid no rent. In other 
cases, kind and indulgent landlords had 
been driven from the country by the 
terrorism exercised over their tenants 
and themselves; and there was an in- 
stance of a land agent who had advised 
the tenants to subscribe to the Land 
League, on the same principle as they 
would secure their liberty by paying 
blackmail to the brigands of Southern 
Italy or of Sicily. Only a few weeks 
ago a Liverpool firm declined to support 
works in Ireland in which they were 
interested, and which they had thereto- 
fore assisted, stating that they would 
not risk a penny of their money in a 
country where life and property were in- 
secure; and the result was that a large 
number of people would be thrown out of 
employment. Again, in the East of Ire- 
land, money was required to complete a 
railway and works of great local, even 
of national importance, and three of the 
largest landlords in the neighbourhood 
came forward and offered their joint and 
several bonds and mortgages of their 
estates as security; but the Board to 
whom the application for the advance 
was addressed declined to make it, 
holding that landed property had ceased 
to be a valid security. They heard this 
question spoken of as though it was a 
tenant farmer’s question for Ireland ; 
but they were not the only people who 
were affected by the agitation which 
was going on. In fact, they were only 
a part of the population, numbering, as 
it was said, some 600,000; but actually 
it had been shown by the Returns that 
the total did not exceed 430,000, and 
that, he believed, was a liberal estimate. 
But what about the labourers? The 
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those of the farmers by some thousands, 
could gain nothing by the agitation 
which was going on; and if the agi- 
tation continued, they would be at the 
mercy of the tenant farmers, and in a 
worse position than they were now. 
Coming to the main question, he had no 
doubt there was a necessity for legisla- 
tion. The necessity for it, however, 
arose, in a great measure, from the in- 
cendiary publications which were scat- 
tered broadcast. He did not know 
whether any of their Lordships had seen 
a copy of Zhe Irish World—an American 
paper — which circulated by thousands 
in Ireland week by week, and contained 
the most inflammatory and revolutionary 
articles and doctrine. It was impossible 
that such a publication could be read by 
the Irish people without producing the 
worst results. The time had therefore 
come when it must be shown unmis- 
takeably to the Irish peasantry who 
were masters in Ireland, whether the 
Government of the Queen or the Land 
League. He did not believe that when 
the present Bill had passed, and the 
fact that it had passed was published, 
there would be much trouble in Ireland. 
He did not believe that under the Bill 
there would be any necessity to take 
very strong measures; but the result 
would prevent much misery in Ireland 
to those whom he was sure were acting 
against their will through fear of the 
Land League. He desired to say a 
word in reference to the Roman Catholic 
priesthood in Ireland. They were abso- 
lutely dependent upon the bounty of 
their flocks. The loss of popularity to 
them meant the loss of their means; 
and yet they had come forward—not, he 
was sorry to say, universally—and ad- 
vised their people not to break their 
contracts, but to fulfil the obligations 
into which they had entered, and then 
trust to the liberality of Parliament to 
redress any grievances which were found 
to be real. For his own part, he could 
only say that any measure which might 
be introduced to redress proved grie- 
vances should have his hearty support. 
He believed, in regard to the land- 
owners, that not one in 100 wished to 
do anything which was not strictly fair 
and right by those who occupied the 
land. Under the present system hard- 
ships might, and no doubt did, prevail; 
but they were the exception, and not the 
rule. The Government, however, ought 
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to have taken the matter in hand earlier, 
and decided what they intended to do 
with reference to the question of law and 
order in Ireland. The measure itself he 
could not regard asa statesmanlike mea- 
sure; but he believed it was an honest 
attempt to grapple with a thorny sub- 
ject which had agitated the country for 
the last 30 years, and for that reason 
he gave it his earnest support. 

Lorpv INCHIQUIN said, he would 
detain their Lordships but for a few 
moments upon the most important sub- 
ject which was before them. In the 
first place, he must say that he supported 
the measure with extreme regret; but it 
seemed to him that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary, and he believed that was the 
feeling of nine-tenths of the country 
generally. It was not only the people 
of England, but the people of Ireland 
who saw the necessity for the Bill; and 
if he had a regret at all in supporting 
the Bill it was intensified by the fact 
that it was not introduced at an earlier 
period. He thought the Government 
should have been at least three or four 
months earlier in introducing the mea- 
sure; and if they had been, a great deal 
of the misfortune and misery which had 
lately fallen on Ireland would have been 
avoided. He was aware of all the diffi- 
culties which the Government might have 
had to contend with, and that it had been 
said Government could not have taken 
such a course. But when they had to 
deal with the welfare of a country and 
preserve law and order, a Government, 
and especially a strong Government like 
the present, could disregard all that was 
said. He believed that such a Govern- 
ment ought to be supported in their 
policy; because, acting on the voice of 
the people, and placed in position by 
the constituencies, they were responsible 
for that position, and if they required a 
measure of the kind to preserve order, 
however much he regretted it, he felt 
bound to support it. With respect to 
what had fallen from the noble Earl the 
Leader of the House—that the state of 
Ireland had been unsatifactory long be- 
fore the late Government left Office—he 
would remind him that in one of his Mid 
Lothian speeches Mr. Gladstone told his 
audience that there wastheninIreland an 
absence of crime and outrage and a gene- 
ral sense of comfort and satisfaction such 
as had been hitherto unknown there. On 
the 7th of December last Mr. Justice 
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Fitzgerald stated from the Judicial Bench 
that for the then last month true liberty 
did not exist in the country, and that 
life and property were not safe, and yet 
the Government took no step to remedy 
that state of things. He regretted that 
he had not heard from the Government 
the expression of an intention to deal 
boldly with the leaders of the Land 
League, who were responsible for the 
state of things which had been seen in 
Ireland during the last eight months. It 
couid easily be proved that the agrarian 
crimes had increased in proportion to the 
increase in the number of the Land 
League meetings. In the county of 
Clare the number of meetings in 1879 
was 4, and the number of outrages 
21. In 1880 the number of meetings 
was 20, and of outrages 93. In the 
East Riding of the county of Cork the 
meetings in 1879 were 6, and the out- 
rages 27. In 1880 there were 42 meet- 
ings, and 157 crimes. In the West 
Riding, in 1879, no meetings were held, 
and there were only 16 outrages. In 
1880, 27 meetings were held and 133 
outrages were committed. In Kerry, in 
1879, 4 meetings were held and 13 
outrages committed. In 1880, 23 meet- 
ings were held and 298 outrages com- 
mitted. In the West Riding of Galway, 
in 1879, 14 meetings were held and 146 
outrages were committed. In 1880, 34 
meetings were held and 324 outrages 
were committed. In Mayo, in 1879, 37 
meetings were held, and 170 outrages 
were committed. In 1880, 55 meetings 
were held and 343 outrages were com- 
mitted. He would not weary the House 
by reading through the list. What he 
had already read was sufficient to show 
that agrarian crimes had kept pace with 
the number of land meetings held, and 
that crime had been induced by the in- 
fluence of the Land League. He main- 
tained that until the Government put 
down the Land League there would be 
no peace in the land. The Government 
might introduce what Land Act they 
pleased ; they might confiscate a large 
portion of the land which had come down 
to the present landlords for centuries. 
He said, with no feelings of shame, that 
he and his family had been connected 
with Ireland for centuries, and they 
might rob them of their property, or a 
large share of it; but they would never 
restore peace in Ireland until they had 
put down the League, which had reduced 
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the country to its present unhappy con- 
dition. The Government ought, in his 
opinion, to have suppressed the meetings 
of the League in the autumn months, 
when it was found that treasonable doc- 
trines were being preached, and they 
merited great reprobation for having 
disregarded the advice then given to 
them, and having allowed these meet- 
ings to continue. The Returns that 
had been published did not represent a 
tithe of the agrarian crimes that were 
committed during the autumn. He him- 
self knew of many crimes that were not 
reported to the police. He might men- 
tion a case that had come under his 
immediate observation. A tenant of his 
who had paid his rent subsequently came 
to him and asked that the money might 
be returned pro formd, as the local Land 
League had threatened to ‘‘ Boycott”’ 
him unless he should produce evidence 
of having received back the rent which 
he had paid. Another Return showed 
the comparatively few instances in which 
juries had convicted in Ireland. This 
and other circumstances confirmed him 
in the opinion that the jury system 
ought to be placed on a bette footing. 
The present temporary measures would 
only have a temporary effect, and as 
soon as they were withdrawn the same 
state of things as now would be found 
again. In conclusion, he expressed his 
great regret that it should be found 
absolutely necessary to have such a Bill 
before them as they were now reading a 
second time; and he trusted that what- 
ever measure of reform with regard to 
land was brought forward it would be 
carefully considered, and not hastily 
rejected by their Lordships, because it 
was essential, in the interests of the 
landlords themselves, that the Land 
Laws should be put on such a founda- 
tion that the country would not be sub- 
jected again to such constant changes as 
had taken place of late years. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly ; Committee negatived ; and Bill to 
be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till ‘To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 1st March, 1881. 


MINUTES.}]—Setecr Commrrree—Contagious 
Diseases, Colonel Aiexander discharged, Mr. 
Tottenham added. 

Private Bitu (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Coventry Canal Navigation *. 

Pusuic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) [98]. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Godalming, &c.) * [88]; India Office 
(Sale of Superfluous Land) [91]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o. oo 


PARKLIAMENT—ASH-WEDNESDAY— 
THE THEATRES. 


Mr. WOODALL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the conflict of jurisdiction affecting 
places of public amusement under which 
the Metropolitan theatres and certain 
patent houses in the Provinces are com- 
pelled to close on Ash Wednesday, while 
the music halls on the Surrey side, and 
all theatres not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Lord Chamberlain are free 
from such disability; and, whether the 
Government will endeavour to remedy 
the injustice whereby some thousands of 
people are thus denied the opportunity 
of earning their livelihood while all 
other trades and professions may be 
legally pursued ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, I beg to state 
that the subject is engaging the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State. It is a 
somewhat complicated one, and he is not 
yet ina position to express an opinion 
upon it. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—TRICHINOSIS — IM- 
PORTATION OF PORK FROM THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
he has been informed of the prevalence 
of trichinosis amongst swine at Chicago, 
and is aware that large quantities of 
pork, ham, bacon, &c., are exported 
from that city to this Country; whether 
he is further aware that the French and 
other Governments have, in consequence, 
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prohibited the importation of pork from 
the United States; and, whether, in 
view of the deadly character of the dis- 
ease propagated by the consumption of 
diseased meat, two deaths having been 
reported from Dublin within the last 
few days, he has taken any, and, if so, 
what steps, to ascertain if any infected 
meat has been imported into the United 
Kingdom; and, if not, what steps he is 
prepared to take to prevent such impor- 
tation ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, we have no 
evidence of the prevalence of trichinosis 
among swine at Chicago. Chicago is 
merely a centre to which hogs are sent 
from hundreds of miles around to the 
curing-houses which exist there, and the 
cured pork is exported thence to this 
and other countries; but it must be re- 
membered that the disease cannot be 
detected in the living animal, and gene- 
rally only by a microscopic examination 
of the flesh. We are aware that the 
French have prohibited the importation 
of American pork. Their import, we 
are informed, has been comparatively 
small—not more than 1-12th of the im- 
port to this country. Italy, Greece, 
Spain, and Portugal prohibited Ameri- 
can pork about two years ago, when 
some alarm prevailed as to trichinosis 
disease; but it should be noticed that 
these are self-sustaining countries, and 
not dependent, as we are, upon external 
supplies of animal food. With respect 
to disease as it affects the population in 
England and Wales, the Local Govern- 
ment Board is alone responsible. The 
Irish Government is responsible for 
public health in Ireland. The functions 
of the Veterinary Department of the 
Privy Council are confined entirely to 
the diseases of living animals. I think 
it is only right to say that no facts have 
been brought to our notice to justify any 
alarm. I can only repeat what I stated 
last week, that the prohibition of such 
an enormous food supply could only be 
justified by the most urgent necessity. 
As regards the two cases referred to in 
Dublin, there is no evidence to show 
that death resulted from trichinosis, or 
that the deceased had been in the habit 
of consuming American pork. 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND)—CASE OF 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 





tary of State for the Home Department, 
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If his attention has been called to a case 
tried before the Police or Burgh Magis- 
trates’ Court, Greenock, on the 21st in- 
stant, in which a woman was convicted 
of being drunk and disorderly on the 
night of the 19th, and was ordered to 
pay a fine or go to prison for five days; 
whether it be true that two policemen 
swore to her being the guilty person ; 
also, that the Law officers produced 
copies of two previous convictions against 
her; whether it was afterwards found 
that the wrong person had been tried 
and convicted, and had to be discharged, 
and the really guilty party tried; whe- 
ther, for the better protection of the 
public against such acts, he will order 
-the policemen and the Law officers to be 
put on their trial for perjury by the 
Public Prosecutor; and, if it be in con- 
formity with Law, he will order the sus- 
pension of the magistrate from the exer- 
cise of magisterial duties, and the asses- 
sor from being the adviser of the court ? 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): Sir, I have received a report 
on this case of mistaken identity from 
the Sheriff of Renfrewshire, who has 
inquired into it personally. His state- 
ment is too long to be given to the 
House; but I may say that as regards 
the conduct of the police there is some 
reason for the complaint implied in my 
hon. Friend’s Question. Ido not intend 
to direct that the constables should be 
prosecuted for perjury, because the facts 
do not warrant such a charge; but I have 
requested the Sheriff, in conjunction with 
the Chief Constable, to deal with the of- 
fence in such a way as may tend to prevent 
its repetition. I am happy to say there is 
noground for any reflection on the magis- 
trate or his assessor, who only decided 
on the evidence as laid before them. 


Science 


EAST COAST FISHERIES—DEPREDA- 
TIONS OF FOREIGN SEAMEN—THE 
REPORT. 

Mr. BIRKBECK ’asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether Mr. Higgin, Q.C., has reported 
upon the inquiries respecting the alleged 
depredations by Foreign upon English 
fishermen on the East Coast of England; 
and, if so, whether he will lay the 
Report upon the Table ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in’reply, said, that 
the-Report had been received, and that 
it was placed yesterday inthe hands of the 
printers for presentation to Parliament. 


Ur Macdonald 
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THE PASSENGER ACTS—SHORT SHIPS, 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If he is 
aware that the following ships belong- 
ing to the Castle Line of steamers were 
cleared from Dartmouth during the 
months of August and September last 
year as ‘‘ short ships,’ although carry- 
ing a larger number of passengers than 
is allowed for ‘‘ short ships” under the 
Passengers Acts: the ‘‘ Kinfauns Castle,” 
the ‘‘ Warwick Castle,” the ‘“‘ Flamingo,” 
the ‘‘ Balmoral Castle,” the ‘‘ Grantully 
Castle,’ and the ‘‘Conway Castle ;”’ 
and, whether he will produce any Cor- 
respondence which has passed between 
the Board of Trade and the managers of 
the Castle Line, and any Reports made 
by the officials of the Board of Trade 
with respect to the steps taken to prevent 
a similar course being pursued in the 
case of the ‘‘ Dublin Castle,’”’ belonging 
to the same line, which was cleared 
from Dartmouth on ist October last ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
received no information which led him 
to believe that the Passenger Acts had 
been violated in the case of the ships 
named in the first part of the Question. 
With regard to the Dublin Castle, he re- 
ceived information some time ago that 
more passengers had been carried than 
appeared in the list sent to the Depart- 
ment. On making inquiry of the owners 
he found that the list sent to the Depart- 
ment was correct at the time the ship 
left London; but that, subsequently, 
they had received a very urgent message 
from the Cape Government asking them 
to take over a small body of Cape Rifle- 
men whose presence was immediately 
required, and that they had not felt 
justified in refusing. He thought this 
reason for infringing the letter of the 
law sufficient ; but he had caused a letter 
to be addressed to the owners directing 
that in future cases of the kind they 
should first obtain the permission of the 
Department. He did not think that the 
public interest would be served by the 
production of the official Correspondence 
which had taken place on this subject. 


SCIENCE AND ART—INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF ELECTRICAL APPA- 
RATUS. 

Sm HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether any, 
and, if so, what arrangements have 
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been made to afford facilities and meet 
the requirements of British exhibitors 
at the forthcoming International Exhi- 
bition of Electrical Apparatus at Paris ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, It is not intended to appoint a Com- 
mission for the purposes named by the 
hon. Member. The Government has 
never yet undertaken the task of afford- 
ing facilities to British exhibitors at 
foreign exhibitions of a specialcharacter. 
Past experience in connection with in- 
ternational exhibitions of a general 
character has shown that there is no 
kind of expenditure more difficult to 
keep within bounds. The expenditure 
so incurred has varied between the limits 
of £28,000 spent in connection with the 
exhibition at Vienna, and £115,000 
spent on that of Parisin 1867. Although 
the expenditure upon exhibitions of a 
special character would, doubtless, be 
of a very much smaller amount, it would 
be equally difficult to control ; and if the 
precedent were once to be set it would 
be impossible for the Government to 
refuse equal facilities in the case of the 
numerous exhibitionsof a similar charac- 
ter that will, doubtless, be held here- 
after. In coming to the conclusion that 
they have done the Government in no 
way wishes to disparage the importance 
of the proposed exhibition. Upon the 
contrary, they recognize its great interest, 
and the Postmaster General has been 
authorized to accept the invitation which 
has been addressed to him to exhibit 
specimens of telegraph appliances, both 
past and present. Delegates will also 
be sent from the Post Office to take 
part in the Congress of Electricians, 
which will be held at the same time 
as the exhibition. I may add that there 
is nothing to prevent the formation of a 
Committee to afford facilities to British 
exhibitors, as was done on the occasion 
of the Brussels Exhibition, and on some 
others when the Government took no 
direct part, and I hope that such a Com- 
mittee may be formed. 


NAVY—SEAMEN (TEN YEARS’ 
SERVICE). 

Str JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will lay upon 
the Table a Return showing in each 
year since 1875 the number of Seamen 
who take their discharge at the end of 
ten years’ service, and the number of 
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men who re-entered for further service 
in the Navy, specifying their ratings ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said 
that he could give the hon. and gallant 
Baronet much of the information he 
asked for, but not quite all. 


Vaccination. 


VACCINATION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther it be true that a practice of vacci- 
nating infants as early as the first week 
after birth, and even earlier, has been 
adopted in some workhouses; if it be 
done under the sanction of the Local 
Government Board ; and, is the free con- 
sent of the mother in these cases first 
obtained ? : 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, it is quite true 
that a practice of vaccinating children in 
the first week after birth has been 
adopted in some workhouses, and in 
some individual cases I have ascertained 
that the operation has been performed 
earlier than the completion of the first 
half of the week ; but in the Circular re- 
cently issued by the Local Government 
Board it was pointed out that the chil- 
dren might, as a rule, be vaccinated 
when six days old, so that the result 
could be ascertained on the 13th day, 
and before the mothers leave the work- 
house, which is often at a very early 
period. If these children were not vac- 
cinated in the workhouse, they would 
probably not be vaccinated at all. No 
complaints have reached me with regard 
to these early vaccinations. In many 
eases the free consent of the mothers 
to the vaccination of the children has 
been specifically obtained. In others, 
where it has not been so asked for, 
acquiescence, in the absence of objec- 
tion, has been assumed; but I am not 
aware of any instance where a child has 
been vaccinated after the refusal of the 
mother. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he is aware that, owing to the increase 
of small-pox in Western London, many 
inhabitants are being re-vaccinated; and, 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
no lymph can be obtained from secon- 
dary vaccination and that great difficulty 
exists in obtaining lymph, he is pre- 
pared forthwith to provide a proper 
supply of calf vaccine or humanized 
lymph for all duly qualified persons ap- 
plying for the same ? 
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that, owing to the increase of small-pox 
in Western London, many persons are 
being re-vaccinated. Itis very desirable 
that persons should be re-vaccinated ; 
but it would have been much better if, 
instead of waiting for an epidemic of 
this kind, as has been done in too many 
instances, they had been re-vaccinated 
at the age at which the Board recom- 
mend it to be done. With regard to the 
supply of lymph, it must be borne in 
mind that the national vaccine establish- 
ments only undertake to supply stock, 
and do not supply lymph for the 
vaccination of every individual. I do 
not find, however, that any registered 
practitioner who has applied for 
lymph has yet been refused. Arrange- 
ments are in progress for providing a 
supply of calf vaccine ; but considerable 
difficulties have been experienced in 
organizing the necessary establishment. 
I trust, however, that these difficulties 
will shortly be surmounted. 


AFGHANISTAN—RETENTION OF CAN- 
DAHAR—SIR DONALD STEWART. 


Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for India, If the 
Sir Donald Stewart, whose opinion is 
recorded in the late Blue Book, in a 
memorandum dated April 18th, 1579, 
as adverse to the retention of Kandahar, 
is the same Sir Donald Stewart who, on 
the 25th March, 1880, assured the 
Chiefs of Kandahar that ‘‘ There was no 
chance of Kandahar again falling under 
the authority of the Supreme Ruler in 
Kabul” (Afghanistan, No. 1, page 20, 
1881); and, who again onthe 2nd July, 
1880, expressed his ‘‘ hearty agreement 
with the drift of a paper” of Sir 
Frederick Roberts, in which it is pointed 
out that ‘‘The Military occupation of 
Kandahar is, as I have before stated, of 
vital importance ;”’ and, if so, whether 
the Government have any ground for 
believing that these later opinions do not 
express Sir Donald Stewart’s present 
views. 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON: 
In reply to this Question, and to another 
of which Notice has been given by the 
right hon. and gallant Member for Wig- 
town (Sir John Hay), I have to say that 
the Sir Donald Stewart, whose opinion, 
adverse to the retention of Candahar, is 
recorded in the late Blue Book, in a 
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Memorandum dated April 18, 1879, is 
the same officer who, on the 25th of 
March, 1880, communicated to the Chiefs 
and people of Candahar certain arrange- 
ments, by order of the Government of 
India, which arrangements, as the House 
is aware, it has not been found possible 
to maintain in practice. Sir Donald 
Stewart subsequently expressed his 
hearty agreement with the drift of a 
Paper written by Sir Frederick Roberts. 
I have reason to believe that Sir Donald 
Stewart’s full and latest opinion on this 
question will be contained in a Minute 
which will shortly be sent home from 
India, and which I hope to be able to 
lay on the Table of the House. 


Act Commission. 


THE IRISH LAND ACT COMMISSION— 
THE EVIDENCE, 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in view of the impending dis- 
cussion of the Irish Land question, he 
can indicate how soon the Minutes of 
Evidence taken before the Irish Land 
Act Commissioners, and referred to in 
their official report, bearing date the 
4th of January, will probably be placed 
in the hands of Members; and, also, 
whether he will cause to be laid upon 
the Table of the House, in time for the 
debates upon the relation of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland, a Return of the 
amounts lent to Irish landlords under 
the Relief of Distress Acts (1880) for 
execution of improvements on their pro- 
perties, specifying the amount of the 
loan allotted and issued to each land- 
owner, and the amount certified by the 
Board of Works as having been ex- 
pended on improvements by each land- 
lord up to the present date ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Sir, the first 
volume of the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before this Commission will be delivered 
to the hon. Members on or before 
Friday next. I understand. that this 
volume will consist of about 900 pages 
—namely, 752 pages of evidence, and 
146 of digest. The second and con- 
cluding volume of evidence will follow 
as soon as possible. With regard to 
the second subject alluded to in the 
Question, I think the hon. Member will 
find that the greater part of the infor- 
mation asked for has already been pre- 
sented to the House, on the Motion 
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of the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold), who, on the 11th of 
January, obtained a Return dealing 
with all such loans up to the 31st of 
December, 1880. That Return was pre- 
sented on the 21st of February, and or- 
dered to be printed on the 23rd; but I 
do not think it has yet been circulated. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
any orders were given to restrain the 
Army in the Transvaal from advancing 
until the result of the negotiations with 
the Boers was known ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, Her Majesty’s 
Government regret that they are still 
unable, consistently with due regard for 
the public interest, to make any state- 
ment to Parliament as to the communi- 
cations between the Boer leaders and 
the late Sir George Colley, or as to 
instructions given to Sir George Colley 
in reference to those communications. 
This is the more necessary, as, in con- 
sequence of SirGeorge Colley’s lamented 
death, we are not quite certain of the 
exact position of those communications. 
I must, therefore, ask the House to ex- 
cuse me if I do not reply to the Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend. 

Lorp ELCHO wished to ask a further 
Question. The hon. Baronet had asked 
whether orders were given to restrain 
the Army in the Transvaal from ad- 
vancing. He wished to ask whether 
we had any Army at all in the Trans- 
vaal, for he had reason to believe that 
all these military operations took place 
in Natal. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Both Mount Pros- 
pect and Laing’s Nek are in Natal; but, 
on the other hand, we have, unfortu- 
nately, garrisons of considerable strength 
shut up in the Transvaal. 


MEDICAL RELIEF (SCOTLAND). 


Captain MAX WELL-HERON asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, 
in framing the Estimates for the en- 
suing year, the Government have taken 
into consideration the advisability of 
granting to Scotland an amount of me- 
dical relief in proportion to that given 
to the rest of the United Kingdom ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
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of the Treasury stated last year, in re- 
ply to a Question upon this subject from 
my hon. Friend the Member for Glas- 
gow, that the Government was consider- 
ing the subject of grants-in-aid at large 
with the view of devising, if possible, 
some better method of regulating the 
appropriation of public money for local 
purposes. It is impossible, in the pre- 
sent state of Public Business, to under- 
take that this subject, which is one of 
very great extent and importance, and 
connected, in a considerable degree, with 
the general question of local govern- 
ment, can be dealt with in the present 
Session; but my right hon. Friend is 
anxious to do so on the first opportunity ; 
and the inequality referred to in the 
Question of the hon. Member and others 
now subsisting in the relative propor- 
tion of grants-in-aid in Scotland and 
England makes him especially anxious 
to find such an opportunity for dealing 
with the question in Scotland. In the 
meantime it has not been considered ad- 
visable to insert an additional sum in the 
Estimates for medical relief. 


STATE OF IRELAND—JOHN DEVOY. 


Mr. SCHREIBER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether it is true, as stated in the public 
press, that he has received a telegram 
from Mr. Devoy, or a telegram purport- 
ing to come from Mr. Devoy, and 
threatening him with assassination; 
and, if so, whether any and what re- 
presentations have been made to the 
Government of the United States upon 
this subject ? 

Mr. HEALY said, that before this 
Question was answered perhaps the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
allow him to ask who it was that sup- 
plied the Press with the statement that 
Mr. Devoy had sent a telegram threaten- 
ing the life of the Home Secretary, 
whereas, according to Zhe Times of to- 
day, Mr. Devoy did not send a telegram 
threatening the life of the Home Secre- 
tary or of anybody else ? 

Srr WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
I am sorry that the hon. Member who 
put the Question on the Paper should 
have thought it worthy of the notice of 
the House of Commons. I do not think 
it so myself, and I am utterly unable to 
tell the other hon. Member who sent the 
statement to the public Press, I did 
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not. With reference to the first Ques- 
tion, I have to say that I did receive a 
telegram signed ‘‘ John Devoy.’’ It was 
somewhat of a menacing character. It 
proposed to stamp me out. [Mr. Hzaty: 
No!] But it did not explain the 
exact method in which that operation 
was to be performed, nor whether the 
resources of modern science would be 
employed for the purpose. With re- 
ference to John Devoy, I would venture 
to say that as long as he and his con- 
federates, the leaders of the Land 
League, think fit to remain beyond the 
seas, whether on the other side of the 
Atlantic or the Straits of Dover, the less 
notice we take of them the better. 
We may be quite content to say, as was 
said of a certain gentleman of old, Adbviit, 
evasit, erupit. If John Devoy were to 
come within the Dominions of the Queen, 
no doubt it might be my official duty to 
pay him some personal attention. But 
the hon. Member asks me another 
Question—namely, whether I propose to 
make any representations to the United 
States. Now, I certainly do not pro- 
pose to do that. If we were to enter 
into an international discussion on the 
matter I am not quite sure whether we 
or the United States would have most 
ground for complaint. We got rid of 
John Devoy out of a convict prison, and 
the United States have acquired him as 
an American citizen. And as we have 
get very much the best of the bargain 

think we had better leave the matter 
as it stands. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTOS 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


Mr. CARINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether the 
Government intend to instruct Sir Her- 
cules Robinson to treat direct with the 
Basutos, so as to ensure fair and reason- 
able terms of peace being offered to 
them ? 

THe Maravess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I must refer the hon. Member to 
the following passage in the Instruc- 
tions addressed to Sir Hercules Robin- 
son on the 30th of December last :— 

“Jf the Colonial Government should desire 
that av effort should be made to bring about a 
settlement through the Imperial authority and 
you should be satisfied that the Basutos would 
be willing to place themselves in the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government, I should be ready 
to receive favourably any proposition for the 
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appointment of a Commission to consider and 
recommend terms of settlement, or for the di- 
rect intervention of the Crown if that should 
appear preferable.” 

Neither of the conditions contemplated 
being fulfilled at the present time, He 

Majesty’s Government are unable to 
give Sir Hercules Robinson instructions 
to treat directly with the Basutos ; but he 
will continue to. use his influence in 
favour of a settlement upon fair and 
reasonable terms. 


MEDICAL REFORM. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether it is 
decided, as stated in the ‘‘ Times,” to 
refer the question of medical reform to 
a Royal Commission, instead of per- 
mitting the inquiry commenced before a 
Select Committee to be concluded ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, after consult- 
ing several Members of this House who 
served on the Committees on Medical 
Acts, we have arrived at the conclusion 
that a Royal Commission will afford the 
best means by which a satisfactory in- 
vestigation and Report upon these Acts 
can be obtained. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (THE 
EARL OF BESSBOROUGH’S). 

Coronet TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
When the evidence taken before the 
Land Commission, presided over by 
Lord Bessborough, which was presented 
to the House of Commons on the 11th 
of February last, will be in the hands 
of Members? 

Mr.COURTNEY : Sir, the first volume 
of the evidence referred to will be de- 
livered on or before Friday next, the 
4th instant. It will contain about 752 
pages of evidence and 146 of digest. A 
second volume will appear subsequently. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS) — TELE- 
GRAMS. 

Str HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, To produce all 
the telegrams from the 4th December, 
1880, to the 27th February, 1881, be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
the late Sir George Colley, relating to 
the Military operations that had then 
taken place? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to state that it 
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is unusual to produce telegrams between 
the War Office and Commanders abroad 
on military operations, most of which, 
from their very nature, are confidential, 
except such as are included by the Oo- 
lonial Office in Papers presented to Par- 
liament about the Colonies where such 
operations are conducted. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS)—DEFEAT 
OF THE BRITISH FORCES. 


Coronet STANLEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he could 
give the House any information as to 
the defeat in the Transvaal subsequent 
to that given yesterday ; and whether he 
could, without detriment to the public 
service, state what steps had been taken 
in consequence of that unfortunate 
disaster. 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
right hon. and gallant Friend I have to 
say that we have received two telegrams 
to-day. The first is as follows :— 

‘*T hope that the loss was exaggerated in the 
first news from the front. The road is open to 
Newcastle. Fraser, of the Royal Engineers, 
walked into the camp at Mount Prospect at 
4 a.m.” 


The second runs thus— 


‘“‘ The officer in command at Mount Prospect 
reports that Fraser arrived there this morning 
unwounded. Cornish, Landon, and Chard have 
come in. No news yet of Lieut.-Colonel 
Stewart,” 


As to the last statement, I am happy to 
say that Colonel Stewart has arrived in 
camp, or, at any rate, that he is not 
killed, as at first reported. [Sir Srar- 
ForD Nortucote: From whom are these 
telegrams ?] The first is from Sir 
Evelyn Wood, and the second from the 
officer in command lower down. As I 
have just alluded to news of Colonel 
Stewart received in an unofficial de- 
spatch, I will venture to say a few words 
to the House, and through the House to 
others, upon a subject which, I am sure, 
will justify me in calling attention to it 
at the present time. I wish to say, in 
the first place, that we owe a great debt 
of gratitude to the Press, both in London 
and in other parts of the country, forthe 
exceedingly valuable news that they 
have furnished to the country in connec- 
tion with the operations in this war— 
news which, I ought to say, in many in- 


stances they have sent to us even before | 
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it went to the public. I think our best 
thanks are due to the Press for the 
exertions that have been made in plac- 
ing at the seat of war such excellent 
telegraphic correspondents. I wish also 
to make an appeal that I am certain will 
not be misunderstood, and it is this— 
although very little as yet has been con- 
tained in any of those telegraphic de- 
spatches to which the least exception 
can be taken, there have been passages 
in some of them, the purport of which, 
if it became known to the Boers, would 
certainly tend to give them information 
of some importance. I would, there- 
fore, while thanking the Press for the 
great assistance given, ask that, before 
the telegrams are published, the ques- 
tion may be considered whether they do 
not contain hints of intended movements 
which, however much they may be wel- 
comed by the curiosity of the public, 
cannot but be injurious to the public 
interests. My right hon. and gallant 
Friend asks, in the second part of his 
Question, whether I can supplement my 
statement of yesterday by any further 
information. I may say that a very 
short time after he asked the Question’ 
yesterday evening I should have been in 
a position to state to the House that Her 
Majesty’s Government had decided to 
appoint Sir Frederick Roberts to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our Armies in Natal. 
We do not appoint him from the smallest 
want of confidence in Sir Evelyn Wood, 
who is a most distinguished officer, but 
because, considering the large force 
which is and will be employed in these 
operations, we thoughtit desirable to send 
there in supreme command an officer of 
the position of Sir Frederick Roberts ; 
and I think and believe that the House 
and the country will approve the course 
we have taken. Secondly, with respect 
to what we are doing still further to 
strengthen the force in South Africa, 
I may say this—in the first place, we de- 
cided yesterday to send three additional 
Infantry regiments to Durban, and all 
the necessary orders were given with 
that object. I am not sure that some 
part of those orders has not al- 
ready been communicated to the public 
through the newspapers. The 85th 
Regiment from Bombay, and six com- 
panies of the 102nd from Ceylon, will 
proceed to Durban in the Luphrates, 
which is now at Bombay, and will arrive 
on the 23rd of this month, The Orentes, 
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which ought to be at Bermuda to-day | 
on the service of transporting the 99th | 
Regiment from Bermuda to the West 
Indies, will proceed to Durban with the 
99th, and willarriveaboutthe 30th of this 
month. In addition to these three regi- 
ments, we decided to-day, after consulta- 
tion with Sir Frederick Roberts, to carry 
out what we thought yesterday would 
probably be necessary, and for which 
preliminary arrangements have been 
made—I mean the despatch of three 
more regiments of Infantry to Durban. 
They will be conveyed without loss of 
time by ships that will carry them from 
Gibraltar and Malta. I am not quite 
sure about the day on which they will 
arrive; but, at any rate, I believe it 
will not be much, if at all, later than the 
three first regiments to which I have re- 
ferred. We have also telegraphed to 
Sir Evelyn Wood to inquire whether he 
requires any more transport, and espe- 
cially whether he will have mules for 
that purpose; and if his answer is in 
the affirmative—and we expect it to- 
night—we shall at once make arrange- 
ments, and have already made prelimi- 
nary arrangements, to send the mules 
across from Buenos Ayres. We have 
also asked him whether he thinks it de- 
sirable to have more Cavalry and another 
battery of Artillery. This has been done 
after consultation with Sir Frederick 
Roberts; and although I have. some 
doubt about the Cavalry, I think an ad- 
ditional battery of Artillery will be sent. 
In addition, we are sending out, besides 
the 1,500 drafts I mentioned some days 
ago, still further drafts to the regiments 
at the Cape, which will, in part, consist 
of men of the Army Reserve. We in- 
vited, under stringent limitations, men 
to volunteer from the Reserve, and they 
have come up well. We are now in- 
viting more men, under less stringent 
conditions, and I do not doubt that the 
result will be satisfactory. I have stated 
now to the House all that was decided 
yesterday afternoon and this morning, 
and I have reason to believe that all 
these arrangements are likely to be 
carried out promptly. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to ask 
whether there is any intention on the 
part of the Naval Authorities to land 
men from the fleet now at Simon’s Bay, 
with a view of increasing the strength 
of the Naval Brigade at the seat of 
war ? 

Mr, Childers 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Earl of 


Clanwilliam, who is in command of the 
Detached Squadron, being within reach 
of the telegraph, will not land a Naval 
Brigade without orders from the Ad- 
miralty, and those orders will only be 
given after application from the Military 
or Colonial Authorities. No such appli- 
cation has yet been made. I may beal- 
lowed to read a passage from the in- 
structions to the Earl of Clanwilliam, as 
they express the policy of the Admiralty 
with regard to Naval Brigades— 

“You will not land any officers or men to 
take part in active operations on shore without 
the sanction of their Lordships obtained by tele- 
graph or letter; but you will afford every as- 
sistance in your power afloat and on the sea- 
board in co-operation with the naval and mili- 
tary forces engaged in suppressing the revolt in 
the Transvaal. In the event of circumstances, 
which it is hoped will not arise, necessitating 
the landing of a Naval Contingent, with their 
Lordships’ sanction, care is to be taken to pro- 
vide for the safety of the ships, and such con- 
tingent is to be re-embarked at the earliest time 
which may be practicable, in order that the 
squadron under your command should be ready 
for any service that may be required of it.” 


These instructions were sent off six 
weeks’ ago, and have, of course, been 
long in Lord Clanwilliam’s hands. By 
a very recent order the Detached 
Squadron has been directed not to leave 
the Cape until further orders from the 
Admiralty. 

Cotone, STANLEY: I should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
any telegram has been received stating 
whether the wounded have been re- 
covered from the scene of action or any 
wounded brought to the camp ? 

Mr. ELLIOT: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers the Question I 
would like to ask if the report in 
this evening’s Standard purporting to 
give a list of the wounded is correct ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I have read to 
the House all the telegrams bearing on 
questions of the kind which we have re- 
ceived to-day and, therefore, I cannot 
verify the list of the killed and wounded 
which I read in the very admirable tele- 
grams published in the morning papers. 


‘But while my right hon. and gallant 


Friend was asking the Question two 
more telegrams were put into my hand, 
and they are such, I believe, as I may 
read to the House. The first, dated 20 
minutes to 1 this afternoon, is from the 
officer commanding at Mount Prospect. 
It is as follows :— 
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‘ The number of troops engaged in the action 
of the 27th—35 officers, 693 men. Casualties— 
3 officers killed, 9 wounded, 7 prisoners, 1 
missing. Non-commissioned officers and men 
killed 82” (very much fewer than was thought), 
“wounded 122, prisoners 50, missing, but 
believed to be wounded, not yet brought to 
camp, 12.” 


The second telegram is dated 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. It is as follows :— 
“ Lieutenant Colonel Stewart is a prisoner, 


not wounded. Surgeon Major Cornish died 
this day.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: What 
is the strength of the effective forces in 
the field ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I would rather not 
answer that Question. 





PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE MINISTERIAL STATE- 
MENT.—EXPLANATIONS. 


Srrk STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: It 
may be for the convenience of the 
House that I should put a Question to 
the noble Lord (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington)—whether he can give the House 
any further information as to the course 
it is proposed to take with regard 
to Public Business? We have been a 
little bewildered of late by the Notices 
which have appeared on the Paper and 
disappeared. But, as far as I under- 
stand the course proposed is to take the 
Peace Preservation Bill as the First 
Order of the Day, under the Order of 
precedence of the 26th of January, and 
which I understand you, Sir, consider to 
be still in force; and that the noble 
Lord intends, before the Motion on that 
subject is proposed, to ask the House to 
declare that the Bill is urgent, and that 
the House shall vote Public Business to 
be urgent. So far the course is clear. 
We are most anxious to assist the Go- 
vernment in the difficulties in which 
they find themselves; but we are also 
anxious for further information as to the 
statement which I understand was made 
last night, when I was, unfortunately, 
not present, with regard to the course 
proposed to be taken during the pro- 
gress of the Bill for which we are asked 
to vote urgency. I understand that ur- 
gency is not to be continuous urgency, 
but to be of an intermittent character ; 
that there will be opportunities occa- 
sionally, by interrupting its progress, 
of taking certain Government Business, 
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but not private Members’ Business. I 
understand that in those cases in which 
the progress of the Bill would be so in- 
terrupted, it is intended that the House 
should be consulted, and should express 
its opinion whether the Bill should be 
so interrupted. I wish to ask, there- 
fore, whether that be so, and whether 
Members will be afforded a convenient 
opportunity of voting ‘‘ Aye” or “‘ No” 
upon the suspension, or whether it will 
be considered a sufficient redemption of 
the pledge if an opportunity is afforded 
only at the end of an evening’s Sitting, 
when perhaps not more than 50 or 60 
Members are present ? I should also be 
glad to know whether Notice, and, if so, 
what Notice, will be given in the event 
of the House being asked to suspend 
proceedings on the Bill, and especially 
whether we shall be asked to do so 
during the next day ortwo? I ima- 
gined, from something I saw reported 
of what passed last night, that it was in- 
tended to suspend the proceedings on 
Thursday next. If so, it would becon- 
venient and only fair to the House that 
we should be informed of the intention 
of the Government before being asked 
to take such measures. 

Tue Marquessor HARTINGTON: Sir, 
I stated yesterday, as well as I was able, 
the class of Business which it might be 
necessary to interpose before the conclu- 
sion of the Peace Preservation Bill. I 
stated also the reasons why it was neces- 
sary that a certain class of Supply 
should be disposed of before a date not 
very distant. But I hope, if this Bill 
does not consume a greater portion of the 
time of the House than it ought to con- 
sume, it will not be necessary that any 
frequent interruptions to the progress of 
the Bill should be made. At all events, 
at present it is not the intention of the 
Government to ask the House to inter- 
pose any Business whatever except the 
Order for Supply, for the purpose of 
taking the Army Estimates. I stated 
yesterday that it was extremely desir- 
able that my right hon. Friend should 
have an opportunity of making a state- 
ment upon several very important ques- 
tions connected with Army organization. 
We shall, therefore, propose that the 
House do adjourn the debate upon the 
Peace Preservation Bill about 9 o’clock 
on Thursday night, for the purpose of 
taking up the Order of Supply. But as, 
after what took place last night, I am 
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afraid it is not by any means certain 
that my right hon. Friend will be able 
to go at once into Committee of Supply 
on the Army Estimates, I will state to 
the House the course he intends to pur- 
sue. It would not, I believe, be regular— 
at all events, it would be unusual—if my 
right hon. Friend were to enter into any 
detailed statements on the subject of the 
Estimates with the Speaker in the Chair. 
My right hon. Friend therefore does 
not propose to take that course; but he 
does propose, on moving that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair, to make some im- 
portant statements, not connected in the 
least degree with the details of the Esti- 
mates, but which he thinks it very desir- 
able that the House should have an op- 
portunity of considering before giving 
a vote on the Army Estimates. That 
statement, not connected with the details 
of the Estimates, he proposes to make 
on Thursday next at 9 o’clock. I quite 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman, 
should it unfortunately be necessary to 
interpose any other Business during the 
progress of the Peace Preservation Bill, 
that as ample Notice as possible should 
be given, and that the intention of the 
Government should be communicated to 
the House at the opening of the Sitting 
on the previous day. I should not wish 
to be understood as giving a positive 
pledge on the subject, because I can 
conceive that occasions may arise when 
it would not be convenient to be bound 
by a hard-and-fast rule. For instance, 
if a stage of the Peace Preservation Bill 
were concluded earlier than was ex- 
pected, it might be desirable that some 
Business might be interposed next day, 
if the subsequent stage might be likely 
to take up a long time. But I quite 
agree that it is desirable that the most 
ample Notice should be given from day 
to day as to the progress of the Bill. 
Sik STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask a Question as to the course 
to be pursued by the Secretary of State 
for War on Thursday next. That course 
will be of a novel character, of a cha- 
racter which has been commented on 
unfavourably on former occasions even 
by the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
In a similar case in 1877 the right hon. 
Gentleman rested his objection to the 
course which the late Government pro- 
posed to follow with respect to the Edu- 
cation Estimates, partly on the ground 
that no Notice was given—in the present 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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instance Notice has been given—partly 
on the ground that Motions might be 
made with the Speaker in the Chair 
which it would not be possible to discuss 
when the House was in Committee. 
From the explanation given by the 
noble Lord as to the statements to be 
made on Thursday, and with the under- 
standing that we are not to be asked to 
pass any Vote on that occasion, I think 
the second objection will not so fully 
apply as it would to cases in ordinary 
circumstances. I think, in the excep- 
tional circumstances of the case, the 
House will not be unwilling to agree to 
the course proposed, with the object of 
enabling the Secretary of State for War 
to make a statement which is important 
outside, beyond, and apart from the 
mere question of the Estimates. Is it 
not that which is meant ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I wish to confirm 
entirely the description of what I wish 
to state on Thursday given by my noble 
Friend and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. I shall limit myself, if the 
House allow me to make the statement 
on Thursday, to the large question of 
Army Organization and other questions 
of that character, and if, by accident, I 
should mention anything which may 
relate to details of the Estimates, I shall 
not take advantage of it, but shall be 
careful, when I come 10 move the Vote, 
to state clearly the financial questions 
with which the Estimates are concerned. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: As we are now 
about to enter into a state of what my 
right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) calls ‘‘intermittent urgency,’ I 
wish to ask you, Sir, how we are to judge 
of the period at which this urgency 
would intervene. I shall be glad if you 
are able to say when a Bill which is 
urgent may be interrupted. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the House agree 
to a Resolution of Urgency, the urgency 
would only apply so long as the matter 
declared by a Minister of the Crown to 
be urgent was before the House. 

Cotone, STANLEY wished to ask, 
Whether the right hon. Gentleman who 
proposed to make a statement to the 
House on Thursday, with the Speaker 
in the Chair, would avoid, as far as 
possible, matters which were properly 
dealt with under the head of Charge, 
and would be good enough to intimate 
that in moving his Estimates he would 
not commit those who wished to reply. 
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Mr. CHILDERS: I am quite aware 
of the objection of my right hon. and 
gallant Friend; but I thought I had 


just now explained to the House that if 


it should so happen in the course of 
my explanation of those large questions 
to which I shall refer that I should 
touch on matters of figures, I shall take 
care that in moving the Estimates 
nothing shall be omitted that is usually 
stated by the Secretary of State for 
War. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS wished 
the question to be perfectly clear before 
giving his vote. They assumed for the 
moment that urgency was voted at 
the request of the noble Lord, and that 
the Government wished to take Monday 
for the purpose of Supply. What the 
House wished to be informed upon was, 
whether, in case Monday was given to 
Supply, it would be absolutely free from 
the Rule of Urgency ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Monday will be free 
from the Rule of Urgency, unless a Bill 
declared to be urgent is before the 
House. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: The noble 
Lord has given Notice of his intention 
to move-— 

“That the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill 

is urgent, and that the state of Public Business 
is urgent.” 
I want to know from you, Sir, in what 
way the urgency is to apply. In the 
first part of the Resolution a particular 
Bill is declared to be urgent; but in the 
latter part, Public Business, in an un 
limited sense, is declared urgent, and 
would apply to the Motions of private 
Members, as well as to all other Busi- 
ness of the House. I respectfully ask 
your direction upon this point, whether 
a Motion, ‘‘That the state of Public 
Business is urgent,” does not cover all 
the Public Business that is before the 
House, as well as the Peace Preserva- 
tion Bill? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I wish to 
know, if we go into Committee of Sup- 
ply, whether the noble Lord will move 
that the state of Public Business.is no 
longer urgent? You have ruled that 
Supply is not urgent; and, in order to 
re-establish urgency, would it not re- 
quire another Resolution when the 
Peace Preservation Bill is taken up 
again ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: On 
the same point, in reference to the 
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answer you have been good enough to 
give my right hon. Friend near me (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross), when you stated 
that urgency will not apply in cases of 
Supply on Monday unless an urgent 
Bill were before the House, I wish to 
know whether, supposing that the first 
Order of the Day is Supply, and the 
second the Peace Preservation Bill, 
would it, in such a case, be before the 
House, and urgency apply to it, not- 
withstanding the fact that Supply stood 
before it; or would urgency apply to 
the whole of the proceedings of that 
evening ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Rule relating 
to urgency would apply when the urgent 
Bill is actually under discussion. If the 
House passes from the consideration of 
an urgent Bill to another matter that is 
not urgent, the Rules of Urgency will 
not apply. With regard to the Question 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), I have to 
state that the Rules of Urgency apply 
to the Bill or measure declared urgent 
in the manner prescribed by the Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister on the 3rd of February. 

Mr. O’DONNELL rose amid cries of 
“Order! ” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber rise to a point of Order? 

Mr. O'DONNELL: [ have a Question 
to ask, and I have risen two or three 
times to ask it. I wish to know from 
the noble Lord if what he proposes is, 
that where an urgency Bill is before the 
House, and has been declared urgent by 
a majority of three to one, it may be set 
aside in favour of non-urgent Business 
by a mere ordinary majority? In that 
case I should certainly oppose. 

Tue Marauess or HARTINGTON: 
It is not possible for me to answer the 
Question. As I understand the Rule, 
an urgency Bill may be set aside by an 
ordinary Motion; but it is not for me to 
say what majority would be necessary. 

Mr. CALLAN: I would ask Mr. 
Speaker, as the chief authority of this 
House, to answer the Question which 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) has put to the ‘noble Mar- 
quess. [I wish to know whether the 
Business which this House, by a majority 
of three to one, has declared to be urgent, 
can be set aside by an ordinary majority? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It can oaly be set 
aside in the manner prescribed by the 
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Resolution of the House of the 3rd of 
February—that is to say, by a declara- 
tion from myself, that the urgency has 
ceased, or by a vote of the House taken 
in the ordinary way. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET: I wish to put a 
Question to the noble Marquess, which 
it may be convenient for him to answer. 
Is it his intention, on Thursday, to move 
the postponement of the debate on the 
Arms Bill, with a view of taking up 
Supply at 9 o’clock? I want to know 
whether the House will have an oppor- 
tunity of deciding upon that question by 
a formal Motion being made to that 
effect at half-past 4. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Itis not for me to interpret the Rules of 
the House; but I believe it would be 
absolutely irregular to move at half-past 
4 o’clock that a debate on any subject be 
adjourned at any particular hour. It 
can only be done on a Motion at the 
time when the House can decide on the | 
question. I have now, Sir, to state, as 
a Minister of the Crown, that the Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) Bill is urgent, 
and that it is of importance to the public 
interest that the same should be pro- 
ceeded with without delay, and to move 
that the state of Public Business is 
urgent. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the state of Public Business is urgent.” 
—(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


The House divided:—Ayes 395; Noes 
87: Majority 358—.(Div. List, No. 99.) 


MOTION. 


—_—>—0o— 
PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL, 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 
Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Irise 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 


amend the law relating to the carrying 
and possession of arms, and for the pre- 
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stated yesterday, the present Bill is only 
a supplement to, and, practically, a con- 
tinuation of, the Bill which the House 
has already passed this Session. In 
that light it was regarded by the Go- 
vernment, and in that manner it has 
been received by the House, for the 
House, by the Resolution of the 26th of 
January, gave precedence to those two 
Bills, and decided that they should pro- 
ceed de die in diem as if they formed 
parts of one measure. It may, perhaps, 
be thought that it was a useless pro- 
ceeding to separate the two Bills, and I 
may state that that was done because the 
Government considered the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act a matter of such 
paramount importance that it ought to 
be passed at once, and not to be encum- 
bered with any other measure. That 
was the reason why we separated from 
it the Bill which I now ask for leave to 











| introduce ; and in making this Motion I 


have, at all events, the advantage that I 
am not under the necessity of presenting 
to the House any new case with refer- 
ence to the condition of Ireland. I sup- 
pose, after the long and protracted de- 
bates which we have had, every Mem- 
ber of the House has made up his mind 
as to the actual condition of Ireland at 
this moment. I need not, therefore, 
discuss that subject generally further 
than to call attention to the particular 
facts which have a bearing on this Bill. 
I hope, I may add, that we shall hear no 
more of recrimination on th2 subject. 
There are, no doubt, many hon. Mem- 
bers who think that this Bill has been 
introduced tao late, while others think 
that the Motion for its introduction is 
made too soon. The noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex (Lord George 
Hamilton) I thought not very consis- 
tently with some of the language which 
he has used, or with the opinions of his 
Friends, was met with applause from 
some hon. Members below the Gangway 
on the opposite side, when he spoke of 
a Liberal being always more in favour 
of coercion than a Tory Government. 





servation of the public peace in Ireland. 
I regret very much that the duty should 
have devolved upon me of ivtroducing 
this Bill rather than on my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
who, with far greater knowledge of the 
subject with which it deals, would have 
discharged the duty more. to the satis- 
faction of the House. 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 


Mr. Speaker 


[‘* Hear, hear!”] I hearthe Leader of 
the Opposition, if I am not mistaken, 
cheer that remark ; but I was under the 
impression that the great charge made 
against us by those who sit on those 
Benches was that we were the first Go- 
vernment who made the attempt to 


| 
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But as my noble | govern Ireland by the ordinary law, and 


that we refrained last year from continu- 
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ing the Peace Preservation Bill. [‘‘ No, 
no! 4 I thought that in introducing 
this Bill it might be necessary to say 
something on that point; but as I find 
that no such charge is made against me 
I will pass the matter by in order to 
avoid all subjects of controversy with 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. I am delighted 
to hear from them that there is no charge 
against us. [‘*No, no!”] Well, you 
cannot have it both ways; you cannot 
blow hot and cold. You cannot say we 
are a Party of coercion, and then con- 
demn us for not renewing the Coercion 
Bill. 

Sir JOSEPH M'‘KENNA: I rise to 
Order. I wish to know whether it is 
open to hon. Members, in the course of 
the present discussion, to refer to debates 
which have taken place on another Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman is illustrating his 
argument. 

Sire WILLIAM HARCOURT: Ican 
assure the hon. Gentleman who rose to 
Order that no man desires less than I do 
to refer to former debates, and I will 
entirely abandon that topic. I only 
thought it necessary to say a word as to 
why we did not think it our duty last 
year to propose a Peace Preservation 
Bill, while we are of opinion that we 
are called upon to do so now. I have, 
however, great pleasure in dismissing 
that matter, and I shall at once proceed 
to lay before the House what the condi- 
ditions have been in previous times in 
reference to measures of this character. 
There has been, since 1847, a very com- 
plicated system of Peace Preservation 
Acts for Ireland; but the Acts with 
which we are most conversant are the 
recent Acts of 1870 and 1875. Both 
those Acts contain various provisions. 
I will not refer to them in detail, be- 
cause the Bill which I ask leave to 
introduce deals with one of those points, 
and one only, and that is the question of 
armsand ammunition. This Billis simply 
an Arms Bill. The other provisions which 
were contained in the Acts of 1870, 1875, 
and in that of 1847, we do not deem it 
expedient to renew, because, in our opi- 
nion, the instrument which the House 
has just placed in our hands in the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act is 
sufficiently powerful to render it un- 
necessary to revert to those particular 
provisions. This Bill, then, is an Arms 
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to show the House is that such a Bill is 
necessary and urgent. No doubt, we did 
last year think that we could do without 
an Arms Bill, and I will say no more on 
that subject, except that the experience 
of the period which has since elapsed 
has served to show that the hope which 
we then entertained was unfounded, 
though not, I trust, in the opinion of 
the House, ungenerous. That it was 
not altogether as unreasonable a hope 
even then as some hon. Gentlemen may 
be disposed to imagine, I shall be able 
to show from one or two passages in the 
Charge which Mr. Justice Fitzgerald de- 
livered atthe Winter Assizes for Munster, 
which describes what was the state of 
Ireland in August last and in the month 
of December. The Judge to whom I 
refer said— 

* Now, the matters to which I shall have im- 

mediately to advert will be found to have arisen 
within a very short period previous to the pre- 
sent time; and you will recollect here, and I 
recollect, that throughout the whole country, 
save the Province of Connaught, at the last 
Assizes—that is the Summer Assizes, which we 
may say terminated about the first week of 
August last—the general tone of the observa- 
tions of the Judges—they did not pretend to see 
beneath the surface—was that in the other three 
Provinces in the country there was a very small 
amount of crime indeed to be dealt with. Of 
course, a Judge has no greater opportunity than 
you have of knowing what is passing, save that 
he is armed with reliable official Reports of all 
crimes reported to have been committed during 
a certain period. I must say that, at the last 
Summer Assizes, at the close of it, it was my 
duty to address the jurors of a neighbouring 
district, and in all cases to point out the great 
absence of crime.’ 
That was the condition in August last. 
That was the condition of Ireland which 
the Government found on their accession 
to Office, and which, according to Justice 
Fitzgerald, continued to August last. 
Now, what happened in August? That 
is what is important. Whatchange did 
the condition of Ireland undergo between 
August and Christmas? That is the point 
to which I shall ask the careful attention 
of the House, because that is rea!ly the 
foundation of the Bill. Atthe return of 
the Summer Vacation, »t the end of 
October last, we found all that changed. 
And Judge Fitzgerald said— 


‘*In place of the description that I have given 
you we found that some organization—I do not 
profess to say or to know what it was —but some 
organization, acting onthe cupidity, the passions, 
and the fears of the people, had reduced some 
districts in the country into anarchy and con- 


Bill pure and simple, and what I havo | fusion—little, if at all, differing from civil war. 
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In addition to that, it was obvious to everyone 
that you had to deal with an armed population. | 
The offences, or possible offences, which I shall 
have to describe to you were all committed by 
armed people. As far asI can judge from the 
official Reportsin certain districts in the Province 
of Munster, which we are now dealing with, 
every farmer's boy, every farmer’s son, and 
persons of that class seems to be armed with a 
rifle and revolver, and they certainly have been 
used freely in the commission of the outrages 
which I shall have to advert to.” 


That is the description furnished by the 
Judge of the state of things in August, 
and the change which took place in the 
condition of affairs in the autumn and 
winter. There are other circumstances 
which again led, at the close of last 
Session, to a certain amount of irritation 
and exasperation in the minds of the 
Irish people. I must say that, under 
these circumstances, men who ought to 
have known better took advantage of 
that feeling of irritation, and they in- 
stigated the people of Ireland to resist- 
ance of the law. Now, I have to remind 
the House of a speech to which, indeed, 
attention has formerly been called—a 
speech which, I venture to say, the 
leaders of the Land League cannot de- 
cline the responsibility. It was a speech 
made at this very critical time to which 
the Judge refers—in the middle of 
August—by the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon). Now, although I 
shall have to speak of the language of 
that speech, and of the conduct of the 
hon. Member for Tipperary with severe 
reprobation, I shall certainly not speak 
of the hon. Member himself with per- 
sonal disrespect. The hon. Member for 
Tipperary is a man who has the courage 
of his convictions. Heis not a man who 
advises the people one day to break the 
law, and who recants the next day, and 
disappears from the scene the third. 
There are others who have taken that 
course, and who remind me of no one so 
much as the gallant French sea captain 
whose exploits were sung in the Anti- 
Jacobin. His name was, I think, Mon- 
sieur Bon Jean, and the lines ran— 
“ Bon Jean was a gallant captain, 

In battle much delighting, 

He fled full soon on the Ist of June, 

But bade the rest keep fighting.” 
[Laughter.| Yes, Sir; they do keep 
fighting; but, if I may say so without 
offence, with a spirit which is worthy of 
a nobler leader and of a better cause. 
But the hon. Member for Tipperary is 
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| notamanof that character. Although, in 


my opinion, his politics are dangerous 
and mischievous, he is, at least, a serious 
politician, of whose sayings and doings 
it is worth while tu take some account. 
He is a recognized representative of the 
Land League, both in America, where 
the objects of that body are openly 
avowed, and in Ireland, where its de- 
signs are cloaked more carefully. Now, 
on the 15th of August, when the Land 
League was becoming active, and begin- 
ning, as I think has been amply proved, 
to change the condition of Ireland in 
respect of crime, the hon. Member for 
Tipperary, in a speech at Kildare, used 
this language— 

“The only way to achieve victory was to 
have organization in this country so close and 
so well knit together, that every farmer should 
belong to the branch of the League in the 
parish or townland in which he lived, and that 
all the young farmers and all the young men 
should be brought to attend the meetings, and 


to march to the meetings, and in proper order 
too.’’ 


Coming to details—and I would ask the 
House to mark these words—the hon. 
Member said— 


“Let them get two active young men—men 
who were not afraid of anyone—and let those 
young men go to every farmer on their townland 
and see if he would jointhe League. . . . Then 
it would be the duty of those organizers to tell 
how many men they could march to a meeting, 
and they should march those men like a regiment 
of soldiers.”’ 


The House will hear by-and-bye what 
those active young men, who were 
afraid of no one, did to induce people to 
join the League. The hon. Member 
afterwards explained the objects of the 
organization, which was to extend even 
to this House— 

“‘ He believed that those in Parliament faith- 
ful to the cause of the people could paralyze the 
hands of the Government, and could prevent 
them from having such laws as would throw 
men into prison for organizing themselves. In 
Parliament they could obstruct, and they could 
set the people free to drill themselves and to 
organize themselves, and to take it out of the 
power of the police to arrest every man who 
was out after 8 o’clock at night. They in Par- 
liament would see that every man in Ireland 
had a right to have a rifle, if he liked to havea 
rifle.” 


That is what is called Constitutional 
agitation. It is in favour of an organi- 
zation of that description that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite appeal to the sacred 
principles of free discussion. Now, 
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those might have been idle words; but 
what followed? In September crime 
began to follow that teaching, as it was 
likely—nay, as it was bound todo. In 
the succeeding months, as the organiza- 
tion became more complete, outrages 
became more frequent and more atro- 
cious. The hon. Member for Tipperary, 
in his first speech on the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, very 
frankly avowed that the law had not 
taken its course in Ireland, and said he 
rejoiced at it. Now, why did not the 
law in Ireland take its course? In my 
opinion, it was because the Irish people 
followed the recommendations of the 
hon. Member for Tipperary. The hon. 
Member, and those who act with him, 
have raised a direct issue between them- 
selves and the Government, and also, I 
will venture to say, the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom—namely, whether 
or not they are to be allowed to paralyze 
the Government and obstruct the law. 
That is the direct issue ; and the object 
of this Bill, and the Bill that has pre- 
ceded it, is to decide that issue. Now, 
I am to show you what the consequence 
of the teaching of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary was, and how it was acted 
upon. I will just take one Return— 
the Return of 29th December—it is 
unnecessary to travel over the whole 
ground—and here I find some instruc- 
tive examples of the ‘manner in which 
the Irish people used the rifles which 
the hon. Member for Tipperary pledges 
himself that, whatever Parliament might 
do, they should still have. On page 9 
it is stated— 

‘‘Armed men visited the houses of several 
tenants on Lord Seaton’s estate, fired shots, and 


warned the tenants against paying more than 
Griffith's valuation as rent.” 


Is that a Constitutional agitation for the 
repeal of the Land Laws? I go to page 
12— 


“Eliza Reilly permitted a man named 
Hamilton to stack some of his turf in her yard 
on the night of the 9th of December. 1880. A 
party of men, one of whom was armed, visited 
her, and warned her to have the turf removed 
or they would burn her house down. They 
fired a shot when leaving. Hamilton would not 
join the Land League.” 


That is the way in which the active 
young men induced people to join the 
awe League. On the same page I 
nd— 
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“ A party of men came into the yards of each 
of the injured persons, warned them to pay no 
more than Griffith’s valuation, and fired shots 
when leaving.’’ 


On page 13 it is stated— 


“ Matthew M‘Namara got ‘about one acre of 
land from his landlord which had been in pos- 
session of another tenant. On the night of the 
15th of December a party of men called at his 
house, fired a shot through the window, and 
ordered him to give back the land, and to an- 
nounce that he had done so at the next Land 
League meeting in Edgeworthstown.” 


I turn to page 14— 


“ On the night of the 2nd of December, 1880, 
several shots were fired to intimidate Bernard 
Sandes, who had taken some land from which 
the previous tenant had been evicted,” 

On page 19 it is stated— 


“A shot was fired at night through Sinnott’s 


“window, slightly injuring his niece.”’ 


We heard a good deal under the last 
Bill of the crime of interfering, in any 
circumstances, with women; but I do not 
find that the chiefs of the Land League 
have had any scruples in that respect. 
On page 23 1 read— 

* William O’Donnell, his wife, and six chil- 
dren, were sitting round the kitchen fire, when a 
shot was fired through the window. One of the 
children was struck on the cheek by a grain of 
the shot. O'Donnell had paid his rent, and 
would not join the Land League.” 


That is the police of the Land League. 
They fire shots through the windows of 
people who have paid their rents or who 
will not join the Land League. Ifa 
shot hits a child in the cheek, that is 
one of the incidents of Constitutional 
agitation. At page 27 of the Returns, 
an account is given of an armed party 
who knocked at the door of the Rev. M. 
Tomes in the night-time. The door was 
opened and shots were immediately fired. 
Mr. Tomes had been observed taking 
notes of a notice threatening any person 
with death who paid the usual rent, 
and, having informed the police, they 
removed it. On page 29 of the Returns 
the following outrage is reported— 

“A party of armed men visited Donovan’s 
house at night, fired several shots, and put two 
notices under his door threatening him with 
death if he did not surrender a farm.” 


Again— 
‘¢ A party of armed men with blackened faces 
visited the house of M‘Grath, and looked over 


all his receipts, &c., to see if he had paid more 
than Griffith’s valuation for his rents.” 


In the course of the discussion on this 
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Bill we may, perhaps, hear something 
about the police of the land making 
domiciliary visits; but the police of the 
Land League have no objection to make 
domiciliary visits. Another outrage was 
thus described— 


“Three men were unlawfully driving cows 
off the land of the injured person’s father. He 
called out to them to leave the cows after them, 
when one of the party fired at him; young 
Murphy, who had a pistol, returned the fire 
without effect. Murphy’s father took a farm 
which had been surrendered by another per- 
son.” 


On the next page I read— 


“A numerous party, armed and disguised, 
entered the House of Jeremiah Donoghue and 
other farmers in the townland of Toneagh ; they 
asked at each house if the owner belonged to 
the Land League, andif he paid more rent than 
Griffith’s valuation, and on receiving answers 
that they belonged to the League and had not 
paid their rents, the armed party went away, 
firing shots in some instances.”’ 

Again— 

‘‘Two parcels of dynamite, each weighing 
about 2 oz., were found at Donovan’s outhouse, 
attached to two trees, one with a detonating 
cap ; an explosion was heard, and shortly after- 
wards the thatch of an outhouse was found on 
fire. The attempt to explode the cap was a 
failure, as both the fuses were fired, but the 
dynamite remained. Donovan is a bailiff and 
rent-warner.” 


Then I read on page 38 of the Return— 
“ Between 1 and 2 a.m. an armed party broke 
into Griffin’s cabin, dragged him out of bed, 
and administered to him an unlawful oath as to 
his employment as care-taker of a farm from 
which the former tenant was evicted.” 
Another case is thus described— 

** At about 1 o'clock a.m. a shot was fired into 
Sullivan’s house, which pierced the curtains of the 
bed in which he and his wife were sleeping at 
the time; his windows were broken, and a vio- 
lent threatening notice was posted on his door. 
Sullivan had paid a portion of his rent.” 


I have now gone about a quarter through 
the book, but I will not weary hon. 
Members with further extracts; but I 
can assure them that what I have read 
are only samples of the rest. If hon. 
Members went through the book, they 
would find, page after page, the same 
history of these abominable outrages by 
armed men, threatening every man who 
did not join the Land League or suspend 
the payment of rent. In the month of 


December there were 78 cases of intimi- | 


dation, seven of firing at the person, and 
22 of firing into dwelling houses. It 
might be said that that was in the 
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month of December, and it may be 
asked, whatis the present state of things? 
I take up this morning’s paper, and 
what do I read there? First of all I 
read of a horrible murder, and I find 
that— 

“ A report has been received from Ballinrobe, 
that Mr. John Hearne, Clerk of Petty Sessions, 
and land agent to the Hon. Mr. De Montmo- 
rency, brother of the late Lord Mountmorres, 
was fired at about 3 o’clock on Monday after- 
noon, when within about 40 yards of his resi- 
dence. He was proceeding home on foot from 
Ballinrobe, which is about a mile distant. He 
received six wounds, and was not expected to 
survive the night. No arrests have yet been 
made. A woman who was on the road at the 
time of the outrage states that she saw two men 
fire at him, but she does not know them.’’ 


This outrage is believed to be without 
doubt agrarian. It is also stated in to- 
day’s paper that— 

“On Sunday night five shots were fired into 
Stonehal] House, Crossmolina, the residence of 
Mr. George Scott, High Constable of Twrwilly. 
The shots were fired into the room in which Mr. 
Scott was sleeping, and the bullets and slugs 
were subsequently found embedded in the wall 
near his head. ‘The police are now staying in 
the house.” 


We are asked to believe that these are 
not the doings of the village ruffians, 
and that the people who countenance 
and preside over these organizations and 
associations are the parish priests. I 
think, however, that the paris’: priest is 
getting tired of this business. I read in 
this morning’s paper that at a largely- 
attended meeting at Mallow a letter was 
read from the Rev. Father Connor, 
severing his connection with the League, 
and assigning no reason. ‘The reverend 
gentleman was denounced as a coward, 
who was afraid to face the Coercion Bill ; 
but I should imagine that, as a Christian 
man, he is afraid to face the conscience 
of such deeds as these in any association 
with which he was connected. He was 
also declared to be a rogue, and, upon a 
poll being taken, it was determined not 
to return his subscription. I notice that, 
whether in America, or in Ireland, or in 
Paris, there is very great solicitude 
about the charge of the cash. Well, I 
also learn from this morning’s paper 
that— 


“A series of daring outrages was committed 
on Monday night in the County Kerry. A 
| band of 60 men, armed and disguised, visited 
| several houses in the vicinity of Ballymacelli- 
| gott, and demanded arms, and in some instances 
| money. One of the first houses visited was that 
\ 
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of the Rev. Nicholas Foster, rector of Bally- 
macelligott. They also went to the houses of 
several farmers, whom they compelled to swear 
they would not pay more rent than Griffith's 
valuation. The marauders are stated to have 
taken away about 40 guns and some money. 
Two policemen appear to have been stationed at 
one of the houses visited for the protection of 
the occupier. They threatened to fire, and the 
party quickly withdrew.”’ 


These are the descriptions given of the 
state of things at present existing in 
Ireland, and this is the way in which 
the instructions given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary last August have been 
practically applied. [‘‘ No, no!”?} What 
did he mean, then, when he spoke of 
people having rifles and marching in 
military array? These outrages, it will 
be observed, are not committed on land- 
owners alone. There is an opinion in 
some quarters that because people hold 
real estate they are not entitled to the 
same amount of protection by the law 
as peuple who are owners of personal 
estate. As a lawyer, I may, perhaps, 
be excused for demurring to that pro- 
position, for, although there are some 
distinctions in the law which I should 
wish to see done away with between 
real and personal estate, I should always 
desire the owners of both kinds of pro- 
perty to receive the protection of the 


law. The police of the Land League 
do not attack landlords alone. They 
You will 


spare neither age nor sex. 
find that young women and old women 
have been attacked. We lately had an 
impassioned appeal in favour of wives 
from one of the hon. Members opposite, 
who spoke as a husband; but the police 
of the Land League have not the least 
regard for wives. This book is full of 
attacks upon herds for herding cattle, 
upon artizans, upon mechanics, and 
upon small farmers and tradesmen— 
upon everybody, in short, who will not 
serve the Land League. The question 
I have to ask the House is this—Is this 
state of things to continue? The hon. 
Member for Tipperary and his friends 
say that it shall continue, in spite of the 
Government, of the Queen, and the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
[Mr. M‘Coan: He did not say so.| In 
my opinion, as long as the people of 
Ireland are armed, as they are armed 
now, for the purpose of carrying out the 
teaching for which they were told to 
procure arms, that state of things will 
continue. The object of the Bill is to 
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now I will briefly describe to the House 
what the Bill is. It is purely and 
simply an Arms Bill. It declares that— 
“Tt shall be unlawful to carry arms in any 
district proclaimed by the Lord Lieutenant by 
a proclamation he shall make for the purpose.” 
The general rule is that within a pro- 
claimed district the carrying of arms is 
unlawful, except subject to such condi- 
tions and licences as may be provided 
for in the proclamation. The Bill will 
contain, as these Bills have always con- 
tained, power to search the persons and 
homes of those suspected to be in pos- 
session of arms unlawfully, and not 
according to the terms of the proclama- 
tion; but it will follow the rule of the 
Act of 1875 in this respect—that the 
hours of search will be limited to the 
hours between sunrise and sunset, and 
the warrants will be of a special cha- 
racter—that is to say, the person and 
the house to be searched will be named. 
We have, in fact, adopted the mitigated 
Code of the year 1875. Besides this, 
the Bill will give power to the Lord 
Lieutenant, by Order in Council, to pro- 
hibit and regulate the importation and 
sale of arms in Ireland. Of course, it 
would be desirable to interfere as little 
as possible with the legitimate trade in 
such things; andthe Lord Lieutenant will, 
therefore, be able to alter these Orders 
in Council from time to time as he thinks 
the public safety may permit. Then I 
come to a material part of the Bill— 
namely, the penalties. In former Bills 
there were generally two forms of pro- 
cedure—either byindictment, when there 
was a high penalty of two years and 
afterwards of one year, or by summary 
conviction. Now, in a matter of this 
kind, when you wish to take the danger- 
ous weapons out of the hands of the men 
whom you believe to use them, I think 
you cannot employ too speedy a mode of 
procedure ; and, if that be so, it is clear 
that indictment is not an appropriate 
method. We therefore propose a speedy 
procedure and a mild penalty, and the 
Bill provides for summary convictions 
and theimprisonment of the offenders for 
not more than three months without 
hard labour. In order to prevent ob- 
jections that will easily occur to hon. 
Members, we propose, in adopting a 
summary procedure, that there shall 
always be a resident magistrate upon 
the Bench, either alone or with other 
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justices; and, lest the Lord Lieutenant 
should abuse his power of issuing Pro- 
clamations and Orders in Council, it will 
be provided that the Proclamations and 
Orders in Council shall be laid upon the 
Table of the House. I may add that 
the Definition Clause of the Bill forbids, 
under the head ‘‘ Ammunition,”’ articles 
like dynamite and nitro-glycerine. We 
propose that the Bill shall remain in 
force for five years. Now, Sir, I know 
that it will be at once said that the Bill 
will not take all their arms away from 
the people. It is true, of course, that 
arms will remain in their possession 
hidden away; but there will be this ad- 
vantage—armed gangs will not be able 
to march along the roads and intimidate 
people without running the risk of hav- 
ing their guns taken away by the police. 
This measure the Government present 
to the House as one that is urgent in 
its necessity, reasonable in its aim, and 
moderate in its penalties. In my opi- 
nion, it is a Bill the discussion of which 
ought not to occupy a very long time. 
Ever since 1847 there has always been 
an Arms Act in Ireland, and when the 
country is moderately tranquil the pres- 
sure is not felt at all. But when times 
arise like the present, and men teach the 
use of arms to the Irish people, then an 
Arms Bill becomes absolutely necessary 
to law and order. Why, Sir, the pos- 
session of these arms tempts men to use 
them. I think we may say of them, as 
King John says to Hubert— 

‘“‘ How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 

Makes ill deeds done.” 
And I think I might go on to apply to 
the animate as well as inanimate in- 
struments of this organizations the lines 
which follow :— 
‘*‘ Hadst not thou been by, 

A fellow by the hand of nature marked, 

Quoted, and sign’d, to do a deed of shame, 

This murder had not come into my mind: 

But, taking note of thy abhorr’d aspect, 

Finding thee fit for bloody villany, 

Apt, liable, to be employed in danger, 

I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death.”’ 
I should like to ask whether these mis- 
guided and guilty men have not some 
right to reproach with their silence 
those to whom they looked for counsel 
and teaching. May they not say of the 
leaders of the Land League— 


‘*Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made a 
pause, 
When I spake darkly what I purposed ; 
Sir William Harcourt 
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Or turn’d an eye of doubt upon my face, 

As bid me tell my tale in express words ; 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me 
break off, 

And those thy fears might have wrought fears 
in me: 

But thou didst understand me by my signs, 

And didst in signs again parley with sin.”’ 


Why, Sir, in the character of King 
John, as it seems to me, the great 
painter of human nature has left be- 
hind him a portrait that is true, gene- 
ration after generation, of those crimi- 
nal poltroons who, having incited others 
to crime, endeavour to shuffle off the 
responsibility upon someone else. I 
have detained the House too long. I 
ask the sanction of the House for a Bill 
that will injure and touch no one who 
seeks lawful ends by lawful means. I 
have a right to claim for it the support 
of those who profess to be the cham- 
pions of Constitutional agitation. Pikes, 
revolvers, and dynamite are not the in- 
struments of legitimate reform; but in 
such a state of society as has been 
created in Ireland, they are the secret 
armouries of treason and revolution, of 
the midnight brigand and the skulkiag 
assassin. It is against such persons 
that the Bill is directed. It leaves 
wholly unimpaired the resources of 
Constitutional agitation ; and I ask the 
House, for the sake of the Irish people, 
for the reputation of a civilized State, 
for the honour of a Christian country, to 
take from the hands of these misguided 
men the implements of temptation to 
crimes which are darkly instigated and 
foully accomplished. I move for leave 
to bring in the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the carrying and 
possession of Arms, and for the preservation of 
the Public Peace in Ireland.”—(Secretary Sir 
William Harcourt.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had begun his speech 
by reference to the cases in the Blue 
Book in support of the Bill, and had 
concluded it by reading a studiously 
prepared, but singularly ineffective, pero- 
ration. He had also treated the House 
to a quotation from King John, which 
was inapplicable to the subject. The 
right non. Gentleman had attempted to 
defend the introduction of this Bill by 
stating that it was a supplement to the 
Coercion Bill. It could not be so re- 
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garded. The Coercion Bill was intro- 
duced on the distinct ground that it was 
directed against a certain number of per- 
Sons justly suspected by the police, and 
that there was no danger of its being 
wrongly applied. But this was a Bill of 
suspicion against the entire nation. It 
provided for searching for arms among 
the guilty and innocent alike. The right 
hon. Gentleman quoted Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald, who made a speech by way of 
charge, which played very well into the 
hands of Liberal coercionists. The right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that outrages 
did not prevail to any great extent in 
Ireland till August last, and he traced 
the exasperation of the Irish people to a 
speech of the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon). But if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were speaking last year, he would 
have attributed an increase of exaspera- 
tion and outrage, not to the speech of 
his (Mr. O’Donnell’s) hon. Friend, but 
to the action of the House of Lords. 
Now, however, in order to secure the co- 
operation of the Conservative Party, the 
right hon. Gentleman found it convenient 
to drop all reference to the action of the 
House of Lords. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman professed his admiration for the 
candour and courage of the hon. Member 
for Tipperary, as compared with the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell). But the comparison was as unjust 
as it was unworthy. The hon. Member 
for the City of Cork having given erro- 
neous advice, afterwards withdrew it; 
and the hon. Member for Tipperary, in 
somewhat similar circumstances, had 
done the same. Having made a speech 
in Kildare, which in the Ministerial view 
was susceptible of being taken as recom- 
mending cruelty to animals, the hon. 
Member for Tipperary took the first 
opportunity, both in that House and in 
Ireland, of repudiating any such mean- 
ing. The hon. Member for the City of 
Cork was not absent from any fear; he 
was absent on a mission confided to 
him by the loving confidence of his Col- 
leagues — he was enlightening Conti- 
nental Europe as to the falsehood of 
Liberalism in place. The Home Secre- 
tary had drawn a distinction between 
Land Leaguers who showed signs of 
skulking behind the scenes, and those 
who came openly and boldly to the front 
and took the responsibility upon them- 
selves; but they knew, by the treatment 
meted out to the brave and candid 
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Michael Davitt, what respect Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had for bravery and 
candour. The Home Secretary fastened 
upon words spoken by the hon. Member 
for Tipperary in August last, when his 
hon. Friend recommended his country- 
men to hold up their heads and not be 
afraid to look any man in the face. Eng- 
lishmen had a right to carry arms, to 
drill, and to march in order; and the . 
hon. Member for Tipperary told Irish- 
men in the open day not to be afraid to 
drill, to march in order, and to carry 
arms. That manly address was tortured 
by the right hon. Gentleman, throughout 
his whole speech, as if it meant midnight 
assassination and cowardly outrage. No 
charge against the Irish nation deserved 
consideration from such lips. The Home 
Secretary’s speech was pregnant with 
mischief to Ireland, for it implied that 
the landlords were to continue their 
abominable tyranny, and no hope was 
held out to the down-trodden tenants. 
It was not the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary that had caused the 
outrages which had stained the annals 
of Ireland during the last two months. 
That responsibility must be shared by 
those who now sat on the Treasury 
Bench. It suited the political conve- 
nience of the Government to placate the 
Conservative Party—to go all lengths in 
order to obtain the contemptuous for- 
bearance of those whom they bitterly 
denounced last year; but they appeared 
to forget their own conduct so long as 
Irish discontent fell in with their Party 
purposes. It now pleased the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that Ireland was in 
open revolt against the law. What law? 
Only one law—the Land Law, which 
sentenced the honest Irishman to starva- 
tion and death. When the Government 
brought forward their measure of Land 
Law Reform—if, indeed, it should ever 
be forthcoming—however slight its cha- 
racter, its Preamble must be ‘‘ Whereas 
the existing Land Lawisunendurable and 
ought to be reformed.” That was the 
accursed law against which the Irish 
people were in open insurrection. With 
regard to every other law the Irish 
nation were a virtuous and law-abiding 
people. The hon. Member for Tipperary 
told the people to act up to their Consti- 
tutional rights—to seek equipment, and 
arms, and discipline; but no single out- 
rage could be traced to the rifle-bearing 
columns. It was a base and paltry idea 
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to ascribe to a man like the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary the intention of hound- 
ing on the people to midnight crime and 
cruel outrage. The hon. Member would 
have been in the House if it had not 
been for the carefully-prepared surprise 
on the Irish Party. For days it had 
been insinuated that the Arms Bill would 
be dropped, and thus had been secured 
the absence of the Members it was de- 
sired to calumniate. The hon. Member 
would not hesitate to inform the English 
nation that it was his desire to see the 
Irish nation in possession of national 
independence, in union with Great 
Britain on Imperial questions, but with 
a Citizen Army such as England pos- 
sessed. To stab him behind his back 
with the paltry accusation that his ad- 
vice to Irishmen to conduct themselves 
like soldiers was an exhortation to be- 
have like cowardly assassins was a foul 
stain which would always attach to the 
memory and reputation of the Home Se- 
cretary. Mysterious and undiscovered 
crime was not confined to Ireland. There 
was no clue to the recent murder of a 
woman in the King’s Road. Chelsea, and 
of an officer at Chatham. Scores of cases 
could be cited of horrible murders, the 
perpetrators of whichcould not be brought 
to justice. In regard to undiscovered 
crime, Ireland would compare favourably 
with any portion of Her Majesty’s Domi- 
nions. This Bill was meant to be a real 
measure of disarmament, or it was meant 
to be a gratuitous offence to the Irish 
nation. If it was meant to be a real 
Bill, it should be capable of being ap- 
plied in reality. It would be utterly in- 
effective for its alleged purpose if the 
search for arms was to be strictly con- 
fined to the day, when, according to the 
Government, it was in the night that 
illegal use was made of arms. The main 
object of the Bill seemed to be to sup- 
port the Government policy of attaching 
stigma to the Land League, who, after 
all, would be the real authors of what- 
ever was good in the forthcoming re- 
medial legislation. There was bitter 
internecine rivalry between the Liberal 
reformers and the Irish reformers who 
had conducted the Land League agita- 
tion. The Land Leaguers got the start 
of the Government in organizing their 
agitation, while the Government were 
wandering over Europe in search of ad- 
venture; and the Government were sur- 
prised to find the field of domestic legis- 
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lation occupied by Mr. Davitt, the hon. 
Members for Cork and Tipperary, and 
their associates. Thereupon they set 
about employing the machinery at their 
disposal to blacken the character of the 
Land League. The Bill would not have 
the effect of depriving any murderous 
association which might exist of a suffi- 
cient number of weapons to carry out 
their murderous work. In the case of 
an outrage cited by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman there was a large party, including 
one man armed with a gun; and there 
would still remain one gun at the ser- 
vice of 100 men whohad half the 24 hours 
of the day in which to hide their weapons. 
This Bill would be used as an instrument 
to insult and wound the feelings of the 
Irish people; it would make village life 
almost unendurable ; and it would have 
only one good result—it would make 
Liberal Administrations, if possible, 
more unpopular in the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman said arms would 
not be searched for at night time; no 
doubt the Government did not wish to 
interfere with the perpetrators of out- 
rage who had already rendered such 
service. But respectable people could 
have their houses entered, the earthern 
floor of the kitchen dug up, the parlour 
carpet torn up, and the furniture 
knocked about by the local toadies and 
tools of the Irish magistrates, who would 
in this way gratify private spite and 
malice. What guarantee was there that 
this Bill would not be put into operation 
by persons like the Sligo landlord al- 
ready referred to? Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to one miserable 
case of a dispute between a priest and a 
Land League; but the priestsand Prelates 
in Ireland, as a body, were in favour of 
the Land League, and by none would the 
wretched attack made by the Home Se- 
cretary on the hon. Member for Tipperary 
be read with greater scorn and contempt 
than by the priests and Prelates of Ire- 
land. It was said that outrages still 
continued ; seeing what human nature 
was, it would, indeed, be remarkable if 
they did not continue. The Government 
was doing all in its power to secure a 
continuance of that feeling in Ireland, 
which naturally had led to outrages. 
The Government had arrested Michael 
Davitt, whose voice day and night was 
raised against outiage ; but though they 
had flung Michael Davitt into prison, 
the Irish people would never cease to 
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feel grateful for the services Michael 
Davitt had rendered. The Government 
had stated openly that they did not in- 
tend to bring forward any remedial 
legislation until their Coercion Bills had 
been passed, and that being so, the 
course of the Irish Members was clear. 
They were in the House, not merely to 
protect the material interests of their 
country, but also to maintain its honour, 
which was attacked by these miserable 
projects of coercion. He did not, of 
course, know what would be the nature 
of the remedial legislation that might be 
proposed ; but this he did know—that 
the Irish people would not accept any 
such project at the price of her previous 
degradation. The Irish Members stood 
there, as long as the Forms of the House 
would allow them, to exercise a remnant 
of Constitutional freedom in opposing 
the degradation of their country—the 
degradation which was contained in the 
projects of the Government, and such 
speeches as that which had been de- 
livered by the Home Secretary. So far 
as he and his hon. Friends were con- 
cerned, as Representatives of the people 
of Ireland, they would unquestionably 
oppose the imposition of every fetter 
and of every manacle which the Govern- 
ment, in these coercive measures, were 
imposing upon the free action and free 
thought of the Irish people. Let the 
Government postpone their land legisla- 
tion, andit would be worse for the Liberal 
Administration, and it would be worse 
for their landlord protéges in the long 
run. Let the Government persevere in 
their policy of brute coercion, and the 
Members from Ireland would know how 
to deal with the perjured Liberalism 
which came into Office with promises of 
amelioration on its lips, and which now 
clung to the Ministerial Benches by the 
aid of its political opponents, for whom 
not long ago it had no word of calumny 
too bitter or too reckless. Now it was 
in Office, and was called upon to fulfil 
its promise of remedial legislation. But 
the Liberal Government had found it 
more convenient to secure the aid of 
their hereditary political enemies in 
England by accepting, by borrowing 
their principles. In a speech full of 
misrepresentation the Government had 
introduced this second Coercion Bill. ‘It 
was a Bill insulting to the Irish nation. 
It placed in the hands of a maddened 
magistracy and a panic-stricken land- 
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lordism and criminal tyranny of every 
description the opportunity of harassing 
and insulting every honest home in Ire- 
land. So far as it went it was a Bill for 
the special protection of the disreputable 
class. It was a Bill for harassing men 
found pursuing their avocations in broad 
daylight, while it avoided all interfer- 
ence with the exploits of men who con- 
cocted murder in the night time, the 
period of outrage. It was the assassins 
in Ireland who supplied a Liberal Go- 
vernmert with the wish for an oppor- 
tunity of casting dirt at the reputation 
of the Reform Party in Ireland. The 
gratitude for the signal service rendered 
by the assassin in Ireland to Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministry, and the care 
with which the Government proposed to 
except midnight depredations from the 
purview of the Bill, was as singular a 
coincidence as had been noted in their 
proceedings either in or out of Parlia- 
ment. The Home Secretary certainly 
did not display a very intimate know- 
ledge of the ordinary law when he said 
that without a Bill of this kind the Go- 
vernment could not interfere with the 
marching of 50 men on the high road 
armed with bayonets and rifles on their 
shoulders. Irish Members had seen 
many specimens of the knowledge of the 
ordinary law displayed by the Irish 
Officers of the Government, and now the 
Home Secretary added one more to the 
number. Surely the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not address such arguments to 
the Irish Party. It must have been ad- 
dressed to the intelligence of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Liberal following. If, 
however, the intelligence of that Liberal 
following was to be tested by the argu- 
ments which the Government had thought 
fit to address to it, the estimate of the 
right hon. Gentleman was not very flat- 
tering to his Liberal following. In 
moving the rejection of the Bill, he 
(Mr. O’Donnell) did so in the interests 
of law and order. He was not in favour 
of exceptional facilities being given to 
midnight organizations as compared 
with the open and above board agita- 
tions carried on in the day time. The 
Irish Party were under no obligation to 
the party of assassination. They did 
not feel constrained to support their 
policy. They protested against that 
portion of the Bill, and they claimed 
a real right to protest against it from 
their point of view, which was an insult 
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to the Irish people, inasmuch as it would 
worry, harass, and inflict moral torture, 
by bringing to bear a cowardly terrorism 
against every honest home in Ireland. 
At the same time, it was his firm convic- 
tion that long before the five years during 
which this Bill was to be in operation 
had expired the so-called Liberal Party 
would suffer much more from the course 
they had inaugurated than any section 
of the Irish people. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Masor NOLAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary seemed 
extremely anxious to dwell upon the 
political character of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Dillon). He abused the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork very bitterly for 
being absent, while he indulged in ex- 
travagant praise of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary. He (Major Nolan) should 
certainly say that the censure bestowed 
upon the one was far safer than the 
praise lavished on the other. It was 
well known that a great number of 
people in Ireland considered that the 
hon. Member for Tipperary would be in 
some danger from the operation of the 
Bill which was now before the House of 
Lords, and which, probably, would be 
law before three or four days. They 
also knew that the Member for Tippe- 
rary was the gentleman who entertained 
an almost extravagant sense of honour ; 
and he, therefore, believed that the 
speech of the Home Secretary would be 
sufficient to make him run still greater 
risks of being deprived of his liberty, so 
that the Executive, while loading him 
with praise, could at the same time put 
him into prison. That would be, from 
many points of view, a great calamity ; 
but he could not help saying that the 
speech of the Home Secretary appeared 
to lead very much in the direction, be- 
cause, while he praised the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary at the expense of the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork, he 
was very careful to say that what he 
had been doing was illegal. He (Major 
Nolan) was not fond of giving advice to 
his brother Members; but he would 
very much prefer, particularly after the 
speech of the Home Secretary, to see 
the hon. Member for Tipperary present. 
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He was sorry to say it had always been 
the policy of the larger number of the 
English Members of tiie House, and of 
a large section of the English Press, to 
praise the second man of the Irish Party. 
It had been their policy to praise anyone 
who was not actually leading the Irish 
Party for the purpose of depreciating 
the Leader, and he believed that had 
been principally the purpose of the right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Bill. He remembered that that had 
been the case with regard to the late 
Mr. Butt and Mr. P. J. Smyth in the 
last Parliament. The Irish Members, 
under existing circumstances, were not 
free agents in the ordinary sense of 
the. word, and therefore, very great 
forbearance ought to be shown by their 
opponents in the House in criticizing 
their absence. They had been led to 
believe, by statements made. in the 
Press, that this Bill was abandoned ; 
but whether Her Majesty’s Government 
changed their mind within the last three 
or four days, or whether a very consi- 
derable pressure had been brought to 
bear upon them from the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench to bring in this Bill, he 
could not exactly say ; but it was pretty 
generally believed that it was owing to 
the action of the Conservatives that they 
decided on bringing in this Bill at once. 
But whatever was the cause, the result 
was very unfortunate for the Irish 
Party. They had been treated very 
badly, and had no reasonable opportu- 
nity of bringing up their Members to 
vote on this Bill. As to the general 
policy of the Bill, he had great fault to 
tind with the five years’ clause. He 
doubted very much whether that Bill 
would have the effect of reducing the 
number of murders. It was quite im- 
possible, in his opinion, by any precau- 
tion they might adopt, to keep arms out 
of the hands of people who were bent 
on committing assassination. But, in 
his view, the whole policy of successive 
Governments on that question of arms 
was an exceedingly bad one. It was in- 
jurious to the manly spirit of a nation to 
forbid the possession of arms; and he 
thought the Government should have 
permitted Volunteer Corps to be formed 
in Ireland, because they would have 
been under discipline, and the people 
would have got gradually accustomed 
to arms. If, however, they began by 
allowing magistrates only to have arms, 
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they ought to have extended the same 
principle by degrees to the large far- 
mers, and then to the smaller farmers 
and other respectable classes. Last year 
the democracy were suddenly allowed 
to obtain arms, at a time, too, when 
arms were very cheap all over the world. 
No wonder if the possessors of them 
acted like children who had a new toy, 
and showed it off a good deal. That 
was the fault of the policy of the Go- 
vernment more than anything else, and 
it did not warrant the introduction of 
this measure. He suggested that a cer- 
tain description of arms might be taxed, 
that all descriptions might be registered, 
and that all respectable men might be 
allowed to have a rifle under certain 
conditions. During the last seven or 
eight years the policy of the English 
Government in regard to arms in Ire- 
land had alternated between extreme 
repression and extreme laxity—a mode 
of proceeding which no wise statesman 
could look upon as sensible and judi- 
cious. He knew, however, this Bill 
would pass in the present state of feel- 
ing. The Cabinet did not seem to be 
very united, and he had observed that 
they were getting into the habit this 
Session of yielding to the pressure of 
the Conservatives, who were a more 
solid and compact body. The Govern- 
ment faltered a little whenever the 
screw was put on by the Leader of the 
Opposition, and went a good way in the 
Conservative direction. ‘There could be 
no doubt, then, that the Bill would go 
through; and, that being so, he would 
ask his hon. Friends to allow it to pass 
on certain conditions—namely, that the 
Government would so modify the mea- 
sure as that every man who had a vote 
should be allowed—if he so desired—to 
keep a fowling-piece, provided that what 
arms were kept should be registered. 
The effect would be to place arms in the 
hands of those who might be relied 
upon not to make a bad use of them, 
and to keep them out of the hands of 
dangerous characters. He was afraid, 
however, that the Government would 
not grant even that reasonable conces- 
sion. The Home Secretary referred to 
speeches about using rifles and pikes, 
and asked was that Constitutional agi- 
tation. He agreed with him that it 


was not; but he was not sure that talk- 
ing of the right to possess arms was | 
open to that objection. There was no | 
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document more intimately associated 
with the Constitution of England than 
the Bill of Rights, and in that document 
it was laid down as part of the Consti- 
tution that every Englishman, being a 
Protestant, had a right to carry arms. 
He was sorry to say that he thought 
history would pronounce that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were very good 
Constitutionalists for England, but bad 
Constitutionalists for the South Africans 
and for Irishmen. 

Mr. HEALY congratulated the House 
that they had in the Home Secretary 
a more lively performer than the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman had complimented the hon. 
Member for Tipperary on his courage, 
candour, and manliness, and had done 
so for the purpose of casting a reflection 
upon other Members of the House. The 
speech delivered last autumn by the 
hon. Member was declared to be wicked 
and cowardly; but his speeches now 
were candid, courageous, and manly. 
The right hon. Gentleman had laid 
before the House a number of so-calied 
Land League outrages. He, for one, 
disputed the authenticity of the details 
given. They were compiled by the 
Irish Constabulary, and then doctored 
at Dublin Castle. Crimes of a far more 
serious character had occurred in Eng- 
land; but the Government dealt with 
them, not by repressive, but by re- 
medial measures. On a former occa- 
sion it had been denied that outrages 
had been committed by trades’ union- 
ists; but he held in his hand the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Sheffield Trades’ Unions, in which 
it was stated to have proved that rat- 
tening had been largely resorted to by 
members of the trades’ unions. The 
rattening was always done in the in- 
terests of the union, and commonly 
at the direction of the secretary. He 
challenged the Home Secretary to es- 
tablish any sueh complicity on the 
part of a secretary of the Land League. 
Cattle were maimed, gunpowder was 
exploded, and persons were fired at, 
and yet there was no Arms Act for 
Sheffield; but inquiry was followed by 
remedial legislation. Irish Members 
naturally objected to the unjust appli- 
cation of principles to Ireland which the 
Government refused to apply to Eng- 
land under similar circumstances. The 
hon. Member proceeded to quote from 
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the Report of the Commission their 
statement of the facts in a number of 
cases, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated to the hon. 
Gentleman that he was going at too 
great length into the case of the Shef- 
field Trades’ Unions. 

Mr. HEALY, resuming, challenged 
the Government to produce from Ire- 
land cases half so harrowing as those 
that occurred at Sheffield; and there 
they went on for a number of years. 
With what conscience could the Go- 
vernment propose this Arms Bill, seeing 
that they did nothing of the kind te put 
down the outrages at Sheffiela, which 
in magnitude and number exceeded 
those of Ireland? The Bill would be 
ineffectual for its alleged object. No 
man who had the inclination to murder 
would want for the tools of assassination 
through the Bill depriving him of them. 
If there were secret societies which pre- 
scribed the punishment of death, they 
would have secret armouries which the 
Bill would not reach. As to gatherings 
of as many as 50 armed men, they 
would constitute riotous assemblies 
which could be reached by the Com- 
mon Law and by the Whiteboy Acts; 
and, therefore, special legislation was 
not needed to prevent them. A great 
many outrages were conimitted every 
year by Orangemen. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman give the assurance that 
the Bill would be applied to those per- 
sons? The prohibition of arms would 
tell very severely upon the Irish farmers, 
who would have no means of keeping 
down the wild birds and ground game 
which attacked their crops. The Home 
Secretary based his case on a Blue 
Book which had been produced so late 
that there had not yet been time to pro- 
cure a refutation of its alleged facts. 
The Home Secretary, in fact, told them 

to pass the Bill first, and then study the 
reasons afterwards—much on the prin- 
ciple of hanging a man, and then try- 
ing him afterwards. The statement of 
the Home Secretary that the members 
of the League never denounced crime 
was absolutely inexact. They had con- 
stantly done so, though they had not 
chosen to do it precisely in the way 
which would please their English critics. 
He maintained that the language which 
Judge Fitzgerald had put in his speech 
was that of the authors of the Bill—the 
voice was the voice of Judge Fitzgerald, 
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but the language was that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Treland. Members of the Land League 
had not been obtained by intimidation, 
as had been stated, but by the unjust 
laws which prevailed in Ireland. He 
did not thank the present Government 
for saying that no search should be 
made by night; on the contrary, that 
was a provision inserted in the Act 
of 1875 by the Tory Administration. 
This Act, unless remedial measures 
were passed meanwhile, would have to 
be renewed about the end of the five 
years over which it was designed to 
extend, from the same occurrences as 
those which it was alleged made it 
necessary now. It was always the old 
story—instead of finding out the sources 
of the crimes, and stopping them by 
ameliorative legislation, they had con- 
stant recourse to coercion. They had 
been promised ameliorative legislation, 
but were in the dark as to what it was 
to be, or as to when it was to come. 
They had been told, however, from the 
Treasury Bench, that crime and outrage 
in Ireland were entirely owing to the 
state of the Land Laws, and that the 
persons mainly responsible for agrarian 
crime were the landlords. There was 
never an agrarian crime committed by 
tenants that was not preceded by an 
agrarian crime by the landlords; and 
he would only say, in the words of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
10 or 15 years ago, that crime and out- 
rage in Ireland were inevitable, if only 
as beacons and warnings to the Admin- 
istration of the iniquity of the Land 
system there. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the Home Secre- 
tary had laid great stress upon two 
classes of crime—the first being threaten- 
ing letter-writing, which everyone knew 
could be increased to order; and the 
second, firing at the person and at 
property, which was also capable of ex- 
planation. In Munster, where Judge 
Fitzgerald delivered his famous Charge, 
there was no firing at the person in 
August ; in September there was no 
firing at the person; in October there 
was one case. He would like to know 
how many there were in England? In { 
November there was one case, and in 
December there were three. There had 
been firings in Ireland, no doubt. The 
great query was, who fired? It wasa 
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had been patrolling cases of that descrip- 
tion occurred with alarming frequency. 
The Home Secretary said that they 
should now find parties of 50 or 100 
mon marching with arms through the 
country at night to attack persons ob- 
noxious to them, and that they could 
arrest them red-handed in the act. Why 
did they not arrest those persons before ? 
It did not require an Arms Bill to do 
that. Hon. Members had heard a good 
deal about Judge Fitzgerald’s Charge. 
It should be remembered that Judge 
Fitzgerald was once a great patriot him- 
self; and though he did not fire shots, 
he made very strong speeches before he 
ascended to the high position he now 
held. His Lordship read a threatening 
letter in Court, which contained French 
and other foreign languages, as if it 
came from an Irish farmer. Curiously 
enough, from August forward threaten- 
ing letters steadily increased. In August 
there were three threatening letters; in 
September there were 10; in October 
there were 76; in November 183; and in 
December there were 211. Therefore, the 
reading of a threatening letter in Court 
had a wonderful effect. He had already 
told the Prime Minister that it was 
dangerous and unfair to say that 
threatening letters had increased in pro- 
popes to the meetings of the Land 

eague; and he repeated now, that 
nothing could be more unjust than to 
deprive a whole people of their liberty 
because of the increase of a class of 
offence which could be regulated to 
order. ‘The Home Secretary had told 
them that the hon Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon) advised active young men 
in that county to go about canvassing 
for the Land League. Why should not 
they do so? He had seen.active young 
men in Dublin canvassing for much less 
laudable objects. Oh! but the hon. 
Member for Tipperary said every young 
man should carry a rifle. What was 
there reprehensible inthat? Every per- 
son was anxious to exercise the right of 
a freeman to bear a rifle and arms in his 
native country. And it would be the 
proudest boast which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could make, if every Irishman 
wasallowed to carry arms as a defender of 
the Law and the Constitution. They had 
heard that certain Members were almost 
instigated to use arms in that House. 
Well, the only appeal to arms in Parlia- 
ment during his experience was made 
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by the Speaker, when he invoked supe- 
rior force against the Irish Members. 
The Home Secretary dilated with great 
force upon the danger of discharging 
fire-arms where there were numbers of 
women. Could the right hon. Gentle- 
man, after all the use he made of his 
Blue Books and of the Land League, 
point to one single instance in the pro- 
vince of Munster, to which he alluded, 
where a woman had suffered a hair’s 
breadth? The hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy} had shown the right 
hon. Gentleman that in his own country 
—at Sheffield—women were not spared. 
He asked the House to wipe out the 
stain which the right hon. Gentleman 
had attempted to put upon his country, 
but which was unsupported by a single 
fact. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman had 
a Blue Book prepared in reference to 
crime in his own country, he would be 
forced, from the argument he had used, 
to suspend the Constitution in England. 
Did he ever hear of dynamite ? Ever hear 
of explosives being placed on railways 
in England? They had actually seen 
the right hon. Gentleman driven to sup- 
port the case he attempted to make out 
in support of the Bill, which was an- 
nounced in the Queen’s Speech, by re- 
ferring to outrages committed a few 
days ago. How exceedingly absurd and 
weak must be the case of the right hon. 
Gentleman, when he was obliged to 
appeal to newspaper reports of that 
very day to support a Bill which Her 
Majesty’s Advisers thought necessary 
two months ago. Whatever occurred— 
whether crime increased or decreased— 
the Government had the hardihood to 
advance it as an argument in favour of 
coercion. They had been told that there 
were arms in the country. There might 
be. They knew how spies and informers, 
under previous Acts like this, found 
arms concealed in the thatch of the 
widow’s cottage; how they got the 
widow’s son, and only support, im- 
prisoned and transported beyond the 
seas, and how it transpired after the 
unfortunate victims had died in exile, 
that they had never perpetrated the 
crimes, but that they were committed 
by those who swore their lives and liber- 
ties away. A sub-inspector holding an 
high position was tried for that in Dublin 
Castle, and his myrmidons were con- 
victed and dismissed from the Force. 
But it was then too late, for their vic- 
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tims had spent years in exile. Really, 
this Bill out-Heroded Herod. There was 
some excuse for the tragic air of the poor 
Chief Secretary, because he found that 
a few sheep had fallen over a cliff, and 
that a few hairs had been pulled out of 
a horse’s tail ; but, really, the Home Se- 
cretary had thrown the whole question 
into ridicule, and they had how arrived 
at a stage when it was manifestly un- 
worthy of the consideration of the House. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
ventured to congratulate Her Majesty’s 
Government which he feared a few 
days ago he would not be able to 
do, on their having exhibited a certain 
amount of firmness of purpose with 
regard to this Bill. Within the last 
48 hours the Arms Bill had been in 
great peril, and it was a grave question 
whether it would be introduced. Her 
Majesty’s Government—who had very 
curious relations with the Press of this 
country—had circulated in one news- 
paper an announcement that the Bill 
would not be proceeded with; but they 
instantly qualified it by announcing in 
another paper that they would not give 
up the Bill, and the House was left in a 
state of uncertainty whether the Bill 
would be brought in or not. What had 
been going on in the Government was 
somewhat analogous to a process not 
unknown in Ceylon. When the Indian 
Government wanted to recruit its troop 
of elephants they sent out into the 
jungle old and tried elephants to seduce 
the young and untried ones into the offi- 
cial enclosure, and, after some violent 
struggling, the wild young elephants 
became tractable and, sometimes, even 
useful. Her Majesty’s Government re- 
ceived a great accession of strength 
from the Radical Party when they took 
Office, and that Party, no doubt, con- 
tained Members of great intelligence, 
eloquence, and ability, but who were 
firmly impressed with the idea that they 
themselves were perfectly capable of re- 
forming and governing the universe. It 
had always been difficult when a Govern- 
ment took in a Radical section to har- 
monize the section with Whig tradi- 
tions and Whig ideas. This process, 
however, seemed to be going on with 
great care, and to have been conducted 
with some amount of success. The wild 
elephants were represented by the right 
hon. Members for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright and Mr. Chamberlain), the 
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hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(SirCharles W. Dilke), and the right hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), 
who, if they had been asked the ques- 
tion 12 months ago as to whether they 
would have submitted to Bills of this 
kind, would have replied, as Hazael did 
to Elisha—“‘Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this great thing?” The wild 
elephants had been greatly tamed by 
the overpowering Whig section, and ap- 
peared to have fallen into the ordinary 
common-sense methods of governing a 
country. It was clear, after the speech 
of the Home Secretary, that the Arms 
Bill could not now be abandoned ; but it 
was also clear that no Business could be 
interpolated before the Bill became law, 
because the right hon. Gentleman had 
put forth all his strength to make out an 
unanswerable case for the Bill. He hoped 
the Home Secretary would excuse him if 
he did not find himself in a position tocon- 
gratulate him altogether on his speech, 
which appeared to him to be provoca- 
tive and defiant. He was not quite sure 
whether it was expedient, in intro- 
ducing a Bill of this exceptionable cha- 
racter, and which must be viewed by a 
great portion of the Liberal Party with 
disfavour, if not with positive dislike, to 
assume such an attitude. No doubt, it 
was easy to be defiant; but they were 
now legislating under Rules of Urgency, 
and a defiant attitude might be taken 
up with far greater safety than if they 
were not legislating under such Rules. 
When the Home Secretary introduced 
his Hares and Rabbits Bill, he did so in 
a defiant manner. But there were no 
Rules of Urgency then; and before the 
Bill passed the Home Secretary was far 
tamer than any hare or rabbit. In 
taking up this defiant attitude the right 
hon. Gentleman was hardly politic, and 
certainly not generous. The Irish Mem- 
bers in opposition to the Protection of 
Person and Property Bill, after the 
lapse of seven weeks, had been trampled 
upon. They were told they had failed, 
and the Home Secretary dilated on the 
feebleness of the opposition with which 
this Bill was likely to be met. Now, he 
would ask Irish Members to contrast 
the tone of the Home Secretary with that 
of theright hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) when he introduced the Peace 
Preservation Bill of 1875. [‘‘Oh!’] 
He recollected the last Parliament, 
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and he used to think then that the 
Tory Party were impatient with Irish 
opposition ; but he never saw the 
Tory Party exhibit one-tenth so much 
impatience as had been displayed by the 
Liberal Party. If they went over all 
the speeches of the right hon. Member 
for Gloucestershire when he introduced 
and carried through the Bill of 1875, 
they would find the most marked and 
favourable contrast to the speech of the 
Home Secretary in introducing this mea- 
sure. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he wished to avoid matters of contro- 
versy, and not to be acrimonious. But 
he fell foul of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Lord George Hamil- 
ton), and transgressed the Rules of the 
House in alluding to past debates. 
Then he fell foul of the hon. Member 
for Tipperary and the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork, who were not in their 
places to reply. If that was the right 
hon. Gentleman’s idea of avoiding acri- 
mony, he would like to know his idea of 
producing harmony. His belief was 
that the right hon. Gentleman had that 
evening delivered a speech which he had 
intended to deliver on the Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) Bill, but 
which the Government, in a state of 
nervous anxiety to get the Bill through 
the House, prevented him from deliver- 
ing, and which he would not have de- 
livered but that, the Chief Secretary 
having gone to Ireland, it fell upon him, 
as a matter of etiquette, to introduce 
this measure. The right hon. Gentleman 
raked up old speeches and paraded facts 
which the Attorney General for Ireland 
had dwelt on for four days in the Four 
Courts, which had been repeated by the 
Chief Secretary and by the Prime Mi- 
nister. In fact, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had occupied an hour and a-quar- 
ter in a speech which might have been 
delivered in 20 minutes. 

Mr. RAMSAY rose to Order. He 
wished to ask whether the remarks of 
the noble Lord were in accordance with 
the Rules of the House, or whether they 
tended in any way to elucidate the sub- 
ject of the Arms Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
replying to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary. 


Lorn RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
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A considerable portion of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech had very little to do 
with the question of carrying arms. He 
appeared to forget that urgency had been 
voted for the measure he was intro- 
ducing, and that the time of the House 
should not be taken up with matters 
which had been exhausted over and over 
again. The right hon. Gentleman also 
referred to the Blue Books which had 
been produced by the Government; but he 
might have remembered that those Blue 
Books had not been compiled with any 
very great care, and it was dangerous to 
invite hon. Members to treat them with 
microscopic inspection. The Home Se- 
cretary had to acknowledge with a very 
ill-grace that this was a mere renewal 
of the Peace Preservation Act of 1875. 
There was no part of that Act to which 
more importance had been attached by 
the late Government than that which 
related to the carrying of.arms. This 
was the part of the Peace Preservation 
Act which could not be said to press 
hardly on anyone, for he could not 
recollect any case in which a man, 
having a legitimate use for arms, for 
sporting or agricultural purposes, and 
who could not be suspected of any inten- 
tion to make an improper use of fire- 
arms, had been refused a licence. It 
was only the mauvais sujets that were 
refused. It would have been perfectly 
possible for Government to have intro- 
duced this Arms Act in April last by a 
most simple renewal clause, which would 
not have taken a week’s discussion. If 
that had been done, and if the ordinary 
law had been administered with the 
same vigour in summer and autumn as in 
January last, there would have been no 
occasion for coercion. He looked on the 
Arms Bill as a necessary consequence of 
the very stringent and unprecedented 
Coercion Bill, to which it would operate 
as a check. If the Arms Act had been 
abandoned a great many arrests would 
have been made by the police on the 
suspicion of possessing arms. They 
must not expect to recover arms under 
the Bill. Search-warrants for that pur- 
pose would practically be of little use. 
Immense expeditions had been organized 
from time to time for that purpose. They 
had been carefully conducted with every 
kind of preparation and precaution 
simultaneously over large tracts of coun- 
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No doubt, arms were possessed ; but they 
would be hidden away very often in a 
manner which would tend to destroy 
them. The great importance of this 
Bill was that it would prevent the exhi- 
bition of arms, which was attended with 
so much danger. It was also of extreme 
importance to prevent the importation of 
arms, which was the life-blood of the 
Fenian movement. But the Home Secre- 
tary had given a very brief account of the 
Bili; and, therefore, he ventured to ask 
whether it was intended to revive in toto 
the Act of 1847? Then, with respect to 
the warrant for search, the Act of 1875 
continued general warrants; but he now 
understood that the warrants were to be 
special, general warrants being liable to 
be abused. Warrants under the Act 
of 1847 were allowed to run for three 
months; but the late Government, al- 
ways endeavouring to do away with the 
more objectionable features of such Bills, 
had modified the Act by reducing the 
time of the warrants to 21 days. He 
wished to know whether the Home Se- 
cretary had adopted the three months 
or the 21 days? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
was obliged to the noble Lord for re- 
minding him that he had omitted to state 
that he had taken 21 days. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was glad to hear it, and he must 
again congratulate the Government on 
having so slavishly copied the Act of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Glou- 
cestershire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). 
Then, as to the question of summary 
jurisdiction under the Act of 1875, the 
persons found in possession of arms 
might be either tried summarily or sent 
to the Assizes. If under this Bill a man 
was to be deprived of the opportunity of 
having his case dealt with by ajury, that 
was a departure from the former Acts, 
under which a man had the option of 
being sent to prison and awaiting a trial. 
This was more or less an abrogation of 
trial by jury for a new offence, which 
would require careful consideration. 
The present policy of the Government 
was satisfactory to the Tory Party. It 
appeared to him that the Tory Party, 
although in a considerable minority, for 
a considerable time had directed the 
internal policy of the Government in 
such an exceedingly satisfactory manner 
that the responsibility for any mis 
carriage would not fall upon them. 
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They had some title to enlarge on this 
conversion of the Government to sound 
and rational principles, because it was 
their lot last year in various debates on 
Irish affairs to point out to the Govern- 
ment that these measures would be the 
inevitable result of the policy they had 
chosen. In the debates on the Compen- 
sation Bill he ventured to tell the Chief 
Secretary that the policy of mock con- 
ciliation, appeals, and bribes would 
inevitably end in a policy of severe re- 
pression. He did not recall those 
opinions with any idea of exulting over 
a fallen Minister; but he did it rather 
with the object of expressing a hope 
that as Irish affairs of great moment and 
importance would undoubtedly continue 
to occupy their attention for a consider- 
able part of the Session, the opinions 
and arguments of Conservatives might 
possibly be treated with a little more 
respect and attention by right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite than they had any 
chance of obtaining last year. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the noble Lord 
who had just spoken had referred to the 
conduct of the right hon. Bevronet the 
Member for Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), while Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in 1875, as conciliatory; but he 
did not think that description was quite 
accurate. [Lord Ranpotpn CuuRCHILL: 
Comparatively conciliatory.} For his 
own part, of the present Chief Secretary 
and his two Predecessors, he preferred 
the right hon. Gentleman who was re- 
cently candidate for Cumberland—Mr. 
Lowther—for while the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was at Dublin Castle, he had no 
fault to find with the manner in which 
he discharged his duties. What had 
been said by the noble Lord about the 
Radical element in the Cabinet was jus- 
tified: by the fact. In dealing with the 
Blue Book, the Home Secretary dived 
into the middle of it, passing over the 
first few pages, in which there were 
scarcely any cases in which firearms had 
been used. And, with one or two excep- 
tions, in the cases which had been re- 
ferred to, the guns were not fired, or, if 
they were, no harm was done. He had 
never fired a gun or a revolver, and, 
therefore, he had no prejudice in favour 
of carrying or using firearms; but there 
were many in Ireland who had a fancy 
for using them innocently, or merely in 
bravado. The Government should un- 
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might exhibit even gross rudeness with- 
out having any very vicious purposes in 
view. He had himself been surrounded by 
political opponents with deadly weapons 
in their hands, but they had done him 
no harm. There was one thing that 
pleased him very much in the speech of 
the Home Secretary. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not express his regret 
that he had to bring in a Coercion Bill; 
he did not add hypocrisy to his other 
sins. The right hon. Gentleman quoted 
the Charge of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald in 
justification of the measure; but at the 
time the learned Judge made that ora- 
tion the number of serious crimes in the 
county of Cork was verysmall. Hewas 
not prepared to contend that Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald was a corrupt Judge; but, 
when considering what weight ought to 
be given to his testimony, he could not 
forget that that learned Judge was a 
Whig partizan, who was likely to make 
out a good case in favour of the existing 
Government. The probable effect of 
this Bill would be that persons of a 
timid nature, who would never make a 
bad. use of arms, would give them up; 
but persons of a vicious nature, likely to 
use arms for an improper purpose, were 
pretty certain to dispose of their arms 
so that the police could not get them, 
and thus the object of the Bill would be 
completely frustrated. His constituents 
were not greatly interested in this par- 
ticular Bill, which would press far more 
hardly upon the extreme Protestant 
section of the population than upon the 
Roman Catholics. In fact, a good many 
of his constituents would be pleased to 
see the Bill become law. Nevertheless, 
he was disposed to vote against it on 
general principles. He thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for the warm 
terms in which he had spoken of the 
character.of the hon. Member for Tippe- 
rary (Mr. Dillon); but he thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman had fallen 
into some errors when criticizing the 
speeches of the hon. Member. It was 
not the fact that his hon. Friend had 


advocated the formation of an illegal | 


society; he had advised organization, | 
and, if he had mentioned rifles, had | 
certainly not recommended that they | 
should be put to an improper use. At | 
any rate, his words did not justify the | 
introduction of an Arms Bill. The right | 
hon. Gentleman had Jaid some stress on | 
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that had occurred in December. He 
presumed that those figures formed part 
of the strong arguments on which the 
Bill was based ; but, after all, only one 
person was wounded, and no other 
damage whatever was reported to have 
been done. He was glad to see that 
the Bill only gave power to search for 
arms between sunrise and sunset. That 
provision would get rid of much discus- 
sion similar to that which had taken 
place in the last Parliament. He did 
not think, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
made out a case for the Bill, the in- 
stances of crime he had adduced on 
which to base it being too trivial to 
justify such a measure. He should, 
therefore, vote against its introduction. 
Mr. E. COLLINS said, the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock, who had 
recently spoken, had referred to the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks - Beach) had, when in Office, 
brought in a Bill similar to the present. 
The noble Lord contrasted the manner 
in which that Bill and the present had 
been introduced, and certainly the right 
hon. Gentleman had expressed much 
regret for having to deal with what he 
styled a very painful subject. When 
the right hon Gentleman introduced his 
Bill in 1875, the condition of Ireland, 
if not altogether tranquil, was, at all 
events, much more so than it was sup- 
posed to have been in the last two years. 
But although he did not absolutely com- 
plain of the present Bill, he must say 
that he disapproved it very much. It 
might, he thought, be very well dis- 
pensed with, especially after the severe 
and drastic measure which had just 
passed through the House. He regretted 
that it should have devolved on the Go- 
vernment to bring in this Bill as a sup- 
plement to the one to which he had 
alluded, and he could not help thinking 





| that they might very well have deferred 
this measure to another period, and 
might have better employed their own 
great abilities and the time of the House 
in discussing another subject to which 
they were all so anxious to devote their 
attention. 

Mr. BYRNE offered his strongest 
| opposition to this Bill, and retorted upon 
the Government which had introduced it 
| the charge which they lately brought 
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they were delaying the remedial mea- 
sures which were so necessary for 
redressing the grievances of Ireland. 
Instead of bringing in an Arms Bill, the 
Government ought to proceed at once 
with a Land Bill. The proposal to fix 
the duration of the Bill at five years was 
most unjustifiable, a year or 18 months 
being quite sufficient to meet all its pro- 
fessed objects. The people of Ireland 
would look on the action of the Govern- 
ment as intended utterly to grind them 
down. Their Constitutional liberties had 
been taken away, and now they were not 
to be allowed to carry arms. Where 
was that repressive policy to end ? If it 
was pursued much further, the Irish peo- 
ple would be reduced to the position of 
slaves in their own land. He empha- 
tically protested against this Bill, not 
because he was afraid it would do much 
mischief, as very few people in Ireland, 
as far as he could learn, had guns, but 
because it would deprive people of liber- 
ties to which they were entitled. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary, in 
the speech with which he introduced the 
Bill, took credit to himself for both the 
possession of candour and of courage. 
He (Mr. O’Connor) did not wish in that 
House to discuss the personal courage of 
any man; but as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had thought it appropriate to attack 
absent men, he felt justified in saying 
that a spirit of swagger and a tone of 
bluster from those who sat on the Trea- 
sury Bench were by no means satisfac- 
tory proofs of the possession of personal 
courage. He certainly hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to estab- 
lish his courage upon a better basis than 
his candour. The speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman bristled with results, and 
was crowded with misrepresentations. 
There was a kind of dramatic appropri- 
ateness in giving the duty of introducing 
the Bill to the right hon. Gentleman, 
who, he firmly believed, would find it 
impossible to make a civil speech upon 
the most ordinary and commonplace 
subject. [‘‘Oh!”}] He was sorry that 
his observations did not commend them- 
selves to hon. Gentlemen behind the 
Treasury Bench. If, however, they did 
not wish to have a repetition of them, 
they should endeavour to restrain the 
right hon. Gentleman in the use of pro- 
vocative language, and adopt the advice 
once addressed from that side of the 
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House to a previous Administration—to 
‘“‘muzzle” their Home Secretary. The 
right hon. Gentleman professed to take his 
facts at random from the Blue Book. He 
said thathe would begin at the beginning 
of the Blue Book; but the first county 
mentioned was the county of Carlow, and 
in regard to that county no single case 
was given of the useof agun. The second 
county was Dublin; in that case, also, 
there was no instance of firing a shot or of 
using a gun. The third—Kildare—was 
in the same position ; in the fourth—Kil- 
kenny—there was only one case ; in the 
fifth—King’s County—only one; in 
Longford, only three; Meath, none; 
Queen’s County, none ; Westmeath, one ; 
and Wicklow, one. Out of 123 crimesin 
the province of Ulster, there were only 
nine cases in which mention was made 
of the use of firearms. That was the 
eandour of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He certainly hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman’s courage would bear better 
proof. In Munster there were 135 cases 
of outrage, in only 37 of which had 
firearms been used; in Leinster, 139 
cases, and 10 instances of the use of a 
gun; in Connaught, 263 cases, in 32 of 
which the use of a gun was mentioned. 
He would leave the case of candour and 
the fairness of the right hon. Gentleman 
where they stood after this assertion of 
the true facts. The right hon. Gentle- 
man still prided himself on the posses- 
sion of courage as well as of candour ; 
and, to prove his courage, he quoted 
a speech of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon). But he (Mr. 
O’Connor) ventured to say that a grosser, 
or a more unfair, or a more preju- 
dicial misrepresentation of the speech of 
an absent man was never presented to 
the House. The hon. Member for Tip- 
perary recommended the young men of 
Ireland to form Volunteer corps. In 
the course of a few days the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War would give a glowing account of 
the noble and martial spirit produced in 
the country by the arming of young men 
for the Volunteer Force. If it was an 
ennobling thing in this country to see 
the ardour with which the young men 
volunteered for military training, surely 
there was nothing wrong in recommend- 
ing the encouragement of the same mar- 
tial spirit in Ireland. He pronounced 
no opinion as to whether the Volunteer 
Force was a good force or not. Indeed, 
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he was somewhat of the opinion of a right 
hon. Gentleman who was formerly a Mem- 
ber of that House (Sir Robert Peel), 
that although he knew there were many 
fools in the country, he never knew who 
they were until he saw them in the Vo- 
lunteer uniform. The hon. Member for 
Tipperary, in his speech, recommended 
the young men of Ireland to form Volun- 
teer corps, and he was represented by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary as having recommended the 
cowardly formation of bodies of assas- 
sins. What could be worse than accusing 
a man behind his back of inciting others 
to assassination! Yet, the right hon. 
Gentleman—this man of candour and 
courage—got up in his place, and, with- 
out the slightest foundation, charged an 
hon. Member with encouraging assas- 
sination. Such was the text of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, and he quoted 
from the Blue Book cases which he 
said were fair specimen cases. He (Mr. 
U’Connor) utterly traversed that state- 
ment. The cases selected by the right 
hon. Gentleman were cases of excep- 
tional atrocity. Without knowing it, 
the House found that they had among 
them two distinguished melo-dramatists 
—first, the Chief Secretary for Ireland ; 
and next, the Home Secretary, who, in 
introducing the present Bill had bor- 
rowed some of the dramatic effects of his 
right hon. Colleague. The Chief Se- 
cretary introduced the Coercion Bill by 
citing two or three cases of shocking and 
exceptional atrocity, and induced every- 
body to believe that when the Blue 
Book was published every page would 
bristle with similar cases. [Sir WiLt1am 
Harcourt: Hear, heat The right 
hon. Gentleman said ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
He would test the accuracy of the state- 
ments made by the Chief Secretary by- 
and-bye; but he must be at liberty to 
select his owntime. The instances cited 
by the Chief Secretary were given as 
fair specimen cases. The Blue Book 
had not been published then, and the 
Ministry, the Parliament, and the whole 
British public were pledged to coer- 
cion before it was laid on the Table. 
The Blue Book had now been produced, 
and, on examining it, it would be found 
that the horrible cases of outrage con- 
sisted principally of throwing down a 
few perches of an old wall, sending 
threatening letters, and maliciously spill- 
ing a barrel of coal-tar. 
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the injury inflicted was most infinitessi- 
mal, and the malice open to doubt. The 
eases of atrocity were entirely excep- 
tional cases, and cases where women 
had been exposed to injury were most 
exceptional. In most of the instances 
given, it would be found that a number 
of persons visited a farm-house in a 
secluded part of the country, that they 
frightened theinmates without absolutely 
injuring them, and, on going away, they 
fired a shot, not at any human being, 
but into the air. He would not contend 
that this was not an offence for which the 
offenders might be deservedly punished. 
But the habit of using firearms with 
recklessness wasincreasing in thiscountry 
as well as in Ireland. He had heard 
the Home Secretary speak of the detest- 
able practice of carrying revolvers in 
England; but he had never heard the 
right hon. Gentleman gravely propose 
in consequence that the house of every 
man and woman should be thrown open 
to his minions, in order that the re- 
volvers might beseized and carried away. 
He (Mr. O’Connor) was inclined to 
believe that the detestable practice of 
carrying revolvers had been introduced 
into Ireland from England and America ; 
but it was only in regard to Ireland that 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed to 
deprive her subjects of the right to carry 
firearms. 
in the course of his very extraordinary 
speech, gave the House some idea of the 
character of the Bill. But a misrepre- 
sentation purposely ran through the 
whole of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks—namely, that the men who had 
committed outrages in Ireland were the 
employés of the Land League. Now, 
he (Mr. O’Connor) was a member of 
that body, and he said deliberately that 
a more cowardly calumny was never 
uttered than the statement that these 
men, in any sense of the word, were 
encouraged by, or were the agents of, 
the Land League. The fact was, that 
the whole teaching of the Land League 
had been to wean the poor tenants of 
Ireland from that secret conspiracy and 
midnight assassination ; and if it had not 
been for the Land League, the agita- 
tion which had been disturbing Ire- 
land would have given 50 for every 
single murder that had been committed. 
Had they indulged in any of the arts of 
conspiracy? Had they not even osten- 
tatiously proclaimed their principles? 
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Was there a single county in Ireland in 
which they had not done this on public 
platforms with all the publicity they 
could give, with police agents reporting 
their proceedings, protected by the 
League, enjoying its patronage, and sup- 
plied with more comfortable places for 
taking notes than some of the speakers 
had for delivering their speeches? The 
idea of accusing the members of the 
Land League of conspiracy was one of 
the mostabsurd notions that ever entered 
the mind of a Minister, and he had cer- 
tainly heard a few that were very absurd 
since he became a Member of that House. 
The supporters of the Land League had 
notadvised the people of Ireland to resort 
to the dark ways of assassination. They 
had told the people to use moral excom- 
munication and social excommunication ; 
but it was a system which was practised 
even by right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench. It was resorted to 
every hour in that House in this su- 
preme moment of Liberal betrayal and 
apostacy. What hon. Member on the 
Liberal side of the House who had ven- 
tured to raise his voice on behalf of Ire- 
land had not been ‘‘ Boycotted”’ by his 
Party? They talked of social and poli- 
tical excommunication; but they were 
themselves the greatest of social and 
political excommunicators that existed. 
If they wished to find a real tyrant and 
discover true intolerance, let them go to 
the Party opposite who professed free- 
dow and Liberal toleration. It was quite 
true that the Land League had recom- 
mended moral and social excommunica- 
tion. But was it not the fact that the 
trade unions of this country did precisely 
the same thing? Every trade and pro- 
fession in the country practised it. 
When the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary was practis- 
ing at the Bar, if he ventured to see a 
man in the interests of his clients without 
the intervention of a solicitor, he would 
have been ‘‘ Boycotted.” If any Mem- 
ber of that House who happened to be- 
long to the Medical Profession took a 
smaller fee than the league of doctors 
permitted, he would soon find himself 
“‘ Boycotted.”” If any member of that 
body which regulated all their elec- 
tioneering proceedings, and selected the 
candidates—that excellent body of Con- 
servatives known as the Reform Club—if 
any member of that body were to give 
a vote against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment, he would at once be “ Boycotted,” 
and would soon find that it was a great 
deal more comfortable to be out of the 
Club than in it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said this measure was required as 
a kind of policeman in Ireland. No 
policeman was wanted. The National 
Land League, in the feeling of reproba- 
tion against the perpetration of atroci- 
ties which they had implanted in the 
breasts of the Irish tenants, had a police- 
man far better than any under the con- 
trol of the right hon. Gentleman. It 
was the healthy sentiment they had 
implanted in the breasts of the Irish 
tenants that it was not well to overbid 
each other for farms from which persons 
had been unjustly evicted, and by that 
means to play into the hands of the 
landlords, that was the backbone and 
strength of the Land League movement. 
Not even the threats of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary would 
remove the impression which the action 
of the Land League had created. He 
spoke of the threats of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Ever since this unfortunate 
legislation had been spoken of hon. 
Members representing Irish constituen- 
cies had just cause to complain of the tone 
and manner of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He would not say that the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to be offen- 
sive; but some men were offensive un- 
intentionally, and, whether he intended it 
or not, the feeling which the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speeches always produced 
was one of irritation and resentment. 
On this occasion the right hon. Gentle- 
man, shaking the keys of his prison 
doors in the faces of the Irish Mem- 
bers, talked of establishing law and 
order in Ireland. Now, the Ministry 
did not want to establish law and 
order in Ireland. That was not their pur- 
pose; but he would tell the House what 
the object of the Bill and of its auth \r 
was. Their object was to remove out 
of the way of the Administration the in- 
convenient rivalry of more powerful 
politicians than themselves and of more 
sensible plans of Land Reform than they 
were able to bring forward. They knew 
very well that the Irish tenants needed 
a larger scheme of Land Reform than 
the Whig and Radical combination in 
the Government could devise. They 
knew very well that the tenantry of 
Ireland were now associated and work- 
ing together in a way that would ren- 
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der it difficult to put them down. Her 
Majesty’s Government wanted to clear 
the board in order that they might pose 
as the saviours of Irish society, and that 
their Land Bill might have no opposi- 
tion from the Irish tenants. That wastheir 
plan ; that was their strategem. How 
could any man speak with respect of a Bill 
which would leave the midnight assassin 
untouched, and only gave the police the 
right to enter the houses of the people in 
broad daylight? The Bill was nota Bill 
to put down assassination or to disarm 
the Irish people. It was a Bill for the 
disarmament of the opposition. It was 
a mere tactical move. They had pro- 
bably heard among dramatists of a stage- 
carpentry scene. It was not easy in 
stage-carpentry to have two large set 
scenes follow each other immediately. 
Accordingly, some person went on in 
front and delivered a soliloquy, which 
nobody understood or listened to, while 
the scaffolding of the first set scene was 
being removed, and that for the new 
one being set up. It seemed to him 
that the present measure was a mere 
stage-carpentry Bill. Either the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
not yet succeeded in managing the Con- 
servative opposition to the Land Reform, 
which, according to popular rumour, had 
been developing in the revolutionary 
mind of the Prime Minister; or the 
happy family had not yet had time to 
arrange their minor differences, and, ac- 
cordingly, the stage-carpenters’ scene 
of the Arms Bill was put on until the 
two Parties were ready, like stage lovers, 
to fall into each other’s arms, and com- 
mence the comedy of professing their 
mutual affection and cordial agreement 
in principle. Perhaps there was an- 
other explanation of this Arms Bill. It 
might be that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War had im- 
portant proposals to make which might 
lead to a prolonged discussion, and a 
discussion that might not be very agree- 
able to the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Government. Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters desired to get the large and ne- 
bulous scheme for the future organiza- 
tion of the Army, to which such dark 
and mysterious references had been made, 
cleared off the boardj; and, therefore, 
his right hon. Colleague was making a 
bid for Conservative support by bring- 
ing forward this miserable Arms Bill, 
the pettiness of which was concealed 
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under the swagger of the right hon. 
Gentleman. If that were the true his- 
tory of the Arms Bill, what were they to 
say of the tone of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary? It was his 
Mr. O’Connor’s) main charge against 
er Majesty’s Ministry for bringing 
forward this measure, that they were 
sowing the seeds of discord between the 
two countries, and he knew no man who 
was engaged more persistently, more 
unscrupulously, and more wickedly in 
sowing the seeds of that discord than the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary. Every speech the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made on this question had 
been a distinct provocation to the passion 
of despair among the Irish people, and 
the passion of national hate among the 
English people. He had sought in every 
quarter for the wild ravings of foolish 
and wicked men, in order to drag men, to 
whom he knew these ravings were novel 
until they heard them from the right 
hon. Gentleman, into prison. He had 
sought to cast the responsibility of these 
opinions upon hon. Members who had 
risked their lives in times past in 
defence of Constitutional as contra-dis- 
tinguished from revolutionary action. 
The right hon. Gentleman sought to 
drag these hon. Members down into the 
mire of revolutionary incendiarism in 
order to excite passion and prejudice 
against them. At that moment, his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) was sitting 
beside him, a man whose life for many 
a day was in danger because of the bold 
stand he made against unconstitutional 
agitation. Then, again, there was his 
hon. Friend the Member for Longford 
(Mr. M‘Carthy), of whom they had all 
some reason to be proud. Had his hon. 
Friend ever, by any single word or 
act, shown that he was in favour of any 
course but that of strictly tranquil and 
Constitutional agitation? So far as he 
(Mr. O’Connor) was personally con- 
cerned, he challenged the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, or any 
hon. Member, to consult the notes of 
his speeches, which were probably in 
the possession of the Home Secretary 
from his police and shorthand spies, and 
point to a single passage among them 
in which by a single word he had in- 
sinuated that the people of Ireland 
should leave the broad and safe path of 
Constitutional agitation. The work which 
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the right hon. Gentleman and his Col- 
leagues had done in sowing the seeds of 
discord between the people of England 
and Ireland was a work that 10 years 
of conciliatory legislation by a different 
Ministry would fail to undo. He had 
himself vainly endeavoured—not that 
his humble voice could possibly have 
any effect against that of a powerful 
Minister like the Home Secretary—he 
had vainly endeavoured to protest 
against the evil work the right hon. 
Gentleman was doing. He had not 
hesitated to attend numerous meetings 
of his English fellow-subjects and 
attempt to dissipate the vile calumnies 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
spreading. He told the right hon. 
Gentleman that no man could commit a 
higher offence than to excite the people 
of England against the people of Ire- 
land, or to excite the people of Ireland 
against the people of England. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] He accepted that cheer with 
gratitude, because his withers were 
unwrung. He could point proudly to 
the fact that, when speaking hundreds 
of miles away from England and from 
that House, he had said to his country- 
men—‘‘I have spent 10 or 12 years 
of my life among Englishmen, and my 
feelings are those of esteem and respect 
for the English nation. ButI have no 
feeling of esteem or respect for the 
English Ministry.” In endeavouring to 
impress these views, he knew that at 
least the heart of the people of England 
and Ireland was sound; that the heart 
of the people of England would refuse 
to be led astray even by wicked appeals 
to bad passions. He repeated, that the 
highest crime a man could commit was 
to excite the people of one country 
against the people of another. To do 
so was in the highest sense of the word 
a criminal policy; and, if so, he was 
afraid that the uncomplimentary epithets 
which had been employed against the 
Irish Members must be cast back again 
upon the Members of Her Majesty’s 
present Government. 

CotoneL MAKINS wished to express 
the satisfaction he felt that the Govern- 
ment had not abandoned the Arms Bill. 
Apart from the circumstances of Ireland 
at the present time, such a Bill was not, 
in his opinion, an objectionable one. 
Indeed, he did not consider that it 
would be objectionable for England 
either, seeing that the practice of carry- 
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ing firearms had become so common 
that he had heard of many cases in 
which schoolboys went about with re- 
volvers in their pockets. Why was it 
that the Irish Members were resisting 
this Bill so much? For what purpose 
did they require arms? Certainly not 
to use against the enemies of their 
Queen or the enemies of their country. 
They could only, therefore, require 
them to protect themselves against each 
other; and surely for that purpose the 
national weapon was sufficiently offen- 
sive. The speeches of the Irish Mem- 
bers had a very hollow sound; they 
sounded like the language of despair. 
In point of fact, hon. Members below 
the Gangway on the Opposition side of 
the House felt that the game was well 
nigh played out; but they were deter- 
mined to pursue their old tactics of 
wasting time and obstructing Public 
Business as long as possible. { ‘‘ Ques- 
tion!” ] At any rate, that was his 
opinion. They had compelled the House 
to alter some of its Rules, and they had 
now succeeded in abolishing the observ- 
ance of Ash Wednesday. [‘‘ Question !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Member is not now speaking to the 
Question before the House. 

CotoyeL MAKINS said, he would 
bow to the decision of the Chair. His 
only object in rising had been to express 
the satisfaction he felt that there was no 
intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment of abandoning the Bill. He should 
certainly vote in favour of its introduc- 
tion. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN had hoped, a 
few days ago, that they had seen the 
last of the cruel contention which now, 
for five or six weeks, had arrayed the 
Irish Members against the Supporters of 
the present Government. Many of them 
who had taken a prominent part in that 
contention—some of them who had been 
in the hottest part of the battle—most 
warmly welcomed the close of the com- 
bat. They had fondly hoped that those 
who had been friends before might, in 
the course of a few days, learn to forget 
much of what had been said and done 
during the continuance of the struggle, 
and that a period of repose, and of 
peace, and, he might add, of returning 
friendship, was at hand, for the organs 
of the Ministry had given out that satis- 
fied, as they well might be, with their 
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Majesty’s Ministers intended to repose, 
asit were, upon their blood-stained laurels 
—[‘‘ Oh!” ]—and seek no further glory 
in triumphing over the Irish people 
with all the mightof their Ministerial ma- 
jority. The dream that they had seen 
the close of the cruel war had been 
rudely dispelled, and even the Minis- 
terial journals—the journals which re- 
ceived communicated leaders from the 
Treasury Bench—for, in this respect also, 
Napoleon III. had furnished a model to 
the present Government—even the Mi- 
nisterial journals, supplied with Minis- 
terial pap from the Home Secretary’s 
Office, gave forth to the world the pleas- 
ing intelligence that, now the Govern- 
ment had passed the Coercion Bill, it 
was by no means certain that it would 
be necessary to take up the Arms Bill. 
Accordingly, Mr. Speaker was allowed 
to rise in the Chair and to sever, with a 
stroke of his authority, that marvellous 
“urgency” which had been declared for 
the benefit of this Bill. But the illu- 
sion had been dispelled. A mysterious 
change had come over the political at- 
mosphere of Downing Street, and Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had, for some reason, 
thought better of it. There was no 
doubt that they had meditated the aban- 
donment of the Bill; but, with miser- 
able vacillation, they had thought since 
that they should like another change of 
front. Why was this? It was whis- 
pered in the Lobby that it was all a bit 
of stage-play—that the people of Ire- 
land were not to be hurt by the Bill at 
all; but that it was a blind for the Tory 
Party. It had been made very clear to 
the Government that unless they kept 
their pact with their Tory masters, 
whose policy they were carrying out, 
they would see a change on the Front 
Opposition Benches, and, in plain lan- 
guage, the question had been put to 
them—‘‘ Do you mean to break away 
from your noble pledges of coercion ; can 
it be possible that you have deluded us 
into supporting you in a measure of ur- 
gency and that you are going to give us 
no reward?” Even that night there 
had been indications of the same cha- 
racter from those hon. Gentlemen who 
were enabling the Home Secretary to 
carry out this Bill, which it had been 
the intention of the Government to 
abandon on Friday last. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, had set up again that 
evening the urgency which had been 
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severed on Monday, having, so to speak, 
marched up the hill, and then marched 
down. The present Bill was brought 
in in order to keep faith with the Tory 
Party, and the Irish Members were told 
that the Bill, having been lightened ex- 
ceedingly, was not to hurt them, but to 
please the Conservative Opposition. To 
such miserable expedients could a Mi- 
nistry sink after having abandoned 
their principles to carry out the policy 
of their foes. He declined to accept the 
statement of the Home Secretary with 
regard to the harmlessness of the Bill. 
On the contrary, he resisted the measure, 
although he was prepared to admit that 
it had been shorn of one feature that 
would have made it most hateful and 
objectionable to him—namely, the power 
of making midnight domicilliary visits. 
Some of his hon. Friends had intimated 
that a tender affection for the mid- 
night assassin was a reason why this 
had been struck out of the Bill; but, 
however that might be, he was glad that 
this hateful and miserable expedient was 
not to be again resorted to. In removing 
it, the right hon. Gentleman had shown 
that he was contented with the coercion 
precedents of his Tory opponents, so far 
as this measure was concerned. Nothing 
could have been more objectionable than 
making provision for searching the homes 
of the Irish people at the dead of night. 
But the Government were about to com- 
plete the mischief which their policy was 
doing in Ireland. They had first stripped 
the people of all Constitutional pro- 
tection ; they had given the power of 
striking the people with a mysterious 
terror—the power of unlimited arrest— 
and they had given the power of de- 
priving the people of confidence in justice, 
and in the belief that innocence could be 
a protection, because the most innocent 
man in the country would not be able to 
make his innocence heard. Guilt and 
innocence were thereby put upon the 
same level; and in order that there 
might be wanting no hateful cause of 
irritation, the police by the present Bill 
were to be brought upon the scene 
under circumstances most likely to lead 
to conflict and bloodshed in the country. 
The House was now asked to give the 
police authority, under the pretext of 
searching for arms, to enter into actual 
struggles with the Irish people on the 
floors of their houses in the Western 
and other portions of Ireland. If that 
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did not succeed in bringing forth its 
bloody crop of conflict and outrage to 
make the justification for the Coercion 
Bill which the Government wanted, all 
he would say was that effect would not 
follow cause. If that effect did not 
follow, it would be due to the exhorta- 
tions of men now sneered at on the 
Treasury Bench—Land League leaders, 
numbering amongst them the Catholic 
clergy of Ireland in a large measure ; 
men accustomed to be reviled in this 
country, but who it was certainly new to 
hear calumniated in language used 
against them on the Treasury Bench, 
as ‘‘confederates in assassination.” It 
was an easy thing to make use of grand- 
iloquent language. With 800 docile 
Members behind one, it was easy to 
mount on the stilts of the Home Office ; 
and especially was it easy to be brave 
behind the backs of absent men. After 
the language held forth with regard to 
the Land League leaders and their ‘‘con- 
federates in assassination,’ he thought 
the Home Secretary should know that 
the persons he had calumniated were 
men but for whom*all,the police in Ire- 
land would be useless. They numbered 
amongst them the Mayor of Limerick 
City, as well as some of the most eminent 
Catholic Ecclesiastics in Ireland. Such 
were the men with regard to whom this 
language had been used. Did the Go- 
vernment or the House believe they 
were about to pacify Ireland by a mea- 
sure passed with such bitter language 
as that? He would imagine for a mo- 
ment that the Government were sincere 
in their desire to tranquillize the country. 
Would it not have been one chance of 
success to win to the side of order and 
law every element of strength and moral 
support that they could command in 
Ireland? Would it not have been a 
wise and prudent policy to use mode- 
rate and conciliatory language on the 
Treasury Bench, and to rally to the 
support of the Government the Pro- 
testant and Catholic clergy in Ireland ? 
But the Government had pursued a con- 
trary course. The language held forth 
by them had sought out every wound 
that could be made to rankle; every 
man who could be personally affronted 
had been insulted by speeches made on 
the Treasury Bench. Members of the 
House had been scowled at amidst the 
jeers of too many hon. Members oppo- 
site; and insults had been hurled 
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against men in that House which no 
one dared to utter against them in the 
Lobby. The last insult to Irish Mem- 
bers had been given by the Home Se- 
cretary, who, within 24 hours of his 
receiving this Bill, had become exceed- 
ingly un-Parliamentary in his language. 
Now, he asked the House to consider 
the position of affairs. The Government 
might deceive themselves for a moment ; 
but the hour of reflection must come for 
them. Did they not know they were 
making war upon the Irish people by 
means of this measure? They would 
say they were only making war on a 
faction —a faction or a Party. He 
invited the Government to ponder this 
serious question. It was not only those 
hon. Members near him who opposed 
this Bill. Ifthey were not listened to as 
Members for Ireland, where, he asked, 
were the men who could give the Govern- 
ment a warrant to pass this measure ? 
Where were the non- Home Rule Liberals 
of Ireland in these Divisions? Let not 
the Government say that by this measure 
they were not drawing the sword of war 
in Ireland, and that they were warring 
with a faction only. It was with Ire- 
land, as a whole, taken through its Con- 
stitutional representation, that the House 
was warring by means of this Bill. 
Again, he asked, how many of the 103 
Members which Ireland sent to Parlia- 
ment followed the Government in these 
Divisions? The Government had found 
their strength in that section of Irish- 
men who hated their policy—from the 
Tory section of Irish Members who were 
true to their principles, which the Go- 
vernment were not—and they were, 
therefore, face to face with the fact that 
there was no test which could be applied 
to the expression of a country’s will, 
mind, interest, or views, that was not 
against them. But the Government had 
to deal with a Constitution which would 
take cognizance of the Ireland that was 
represented on the floor of the House of 
Commons. No doubt, they ought to take 
cognizance of every element of society in 
{reland ; but the actual Ireland they had 
to deal with was that presented by Con- 
stitutionally-elected Irish Members. If 
the Government had paused on Friday 
night, many Irish Members would have 
been glad that an end of this business 
had been reached. There was no need 
that the work, which would not only 
injure Irish Members, but other hon, 
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Members opposite, should have been 
carried to this bitter extremity. Again, 
the feeling with regard to the Bill in 
Ireland had been proved by the Muni- 
cipal and Poor Law elections, sothatthere 
was no test known to the Constitution of 
the Realm by which the voice of Ireland 
could make itself heard, that was not 
against the Government. But it was 
said that all the lovers of order, and the 
best elements of society, were against 
the Irish Representatives. That was 
the story which the followers of Henry V. 
told in France. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must face the fact that they were 
absolutely dealing with Ireland to-day 
as the Emperor of Russia had dealt with 
Poland. He did not say this for the 
purpose of taunting them; but for the 
purpose of serious argument that would 
have weight, not that night, but here- 
after. As he had said before, he and 
his hon. Friends would have been glad 
if an end had been made of this work 
last Friday ; but, instead of that, they 
now found the Government had driven 
them to their last position in the House, 
with their backs, so to speak, to the wall 
—they found there was no resource of 
arbitrary Parliamentary despotism which 
had not been used to crush their country 
on the floor of that House. He denied 
the competency of the House morally to 
introduce this Bill against the pro- 
nounced will of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Irish Members in every Division. 
The Bill might be forced upon his coun- 
try; but it could never be made obli- 
gatory uponhisconscience. Irish Mem- 
bers had been driven to a position in 
which, if they had the spirit of men, they 
would, at least, turn to consider how 
they were to defend themselves, and 
assert the power of their country in an 
Assembly which disregarded every con- 
sideration of political weight in dealing 
with Ireland. Was it worth the while 
of the Liberal Party to so embitter 
matters as to dig a gulf between them 
and hon. Members who came from Ire- 
land? He could not join with some of 
his Colleagues, who seemed to speak 
with affection of Members of the Oppo- 
sition above the Gangway because of 
their natural enmity to the Government 
aud hon. Gentlemen opposite. He was 
too candid to say that he did not regard 
those Conservatives as greater culprits 
than hon. Members opposite who were 
carrying out the policy of coercion. All 
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he would say of them was that they had 
the courage of their convictions, and 
were wise in their generation, availing 
themselves of the opportunity when they 
found a majority willing to carry out 
their views. For himself, he would de- 
clare that it was with pain and regret 
that he saw this gulf dug, in so large a 
degree, between the English and the Irish 
popular Representatives. He would as- 
sure hon. Members opposite that with the 
passing of this Bill, that which was pos- 
sible on Friday would have become im- 
practicable, and that the determination 
of the Irish Members would have become 
formed, and their policy accepted. Let 
it become known to all whom it might 
concern, that all the Irish Members pro- 
posed to themselves, as rational men to 
do, with regard to the Coercion Bill, had 
been accomplished through their perse- 
verance and courage. With all the 
power of this House, the Irish Members 
had been able to effect a certain amount 
of protection, the utmost they could have 
reasonably aimed at, for their country- 
men. This should be his last as well as 
his first word, on every stage of the pre- 
sent measure, that he believed it to 
be unnecessary. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary in this, that the present was a very 
small measure; but, small as it was, it 
would be a most irritating, a most 
offensive, and a most insulting Bill to the 
Irish people. For his own part, he had 
no sympathy with men who, for pur- 
poses of armed resistance to public au- 
thorities, provided themselves with arms 
and munitions of war. They who played 
at bowls must expect rubbers, and he 
who prepared to strike against authority 
could not complain when repression 
came upon him, for all constituted Go- 
vernments would defend themselves 
from attacks such as these. He had said 
nething on behalf of these people. He 
did not wish, either, to enter into any 
personal matters with the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, because personal 
considerations should be put aside in an 
affair of this sort. The measure must 
take its chance as a measure of repres- 
sion; but he would call attention to this 
fact, that through this Arms Bill Ireland 
stood before the world as a reproach to 
Great Britain, as she did when the King 
of the Two Sicilies, on receiving a de- 
spatch from our Foreign Secretary, threw 
her in the face of that official. From the 
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North to the South of Europe there 
would not be a country in whose internal 
affairs we could take an interest without 
herreplying—‘‘You have acountry under 
your own sway in which you dare not 
trust the people with arms, whose Repre- 
sentatives you silence and expel from 
your Legislative Chamber, and to whom 
you do not allow the first principles of 
Constitutional Government.’’ Let Eng- 
land no longer talk of the Czar, or the 
miserable King of Ashantee—she must 
abandon that which was once her 
proud boast, that she was the example, 
the model, and the propagandist of 
National liberty from the North to the 
South of Europe. The day for such a 
boast had gone by. Ireland now, 80 
years after the Unification, was in the 
miserable plight that she was in when 
the flag of Bonaparte was flying over 
Europe, in spite of the cry raised in 
England for Constitutional liberty. Was 
not this a disgrace to all their English 
statesmanship? How far had they pro- 
gressed in the course of conciliating the 
Trish nation? What were her condi- 
tions and her relations with this country 
in 1813, and what were they now in 
1881 ?—the Constitution was again sus- 
pended, the right of carrying arms again 
denied. Let them remember the liber- 
ties their fathers had won for them. 
What remained to the Irish people of 
those liberties now, save the one right 
the Irish Representatives exercised here 
in the House of Commons?—and he 
thought, without egotism, he might say 
that the small band of Irish Repre- 
sentatives had shown England and the 
world how to arrest a Bill which 
trampled the liberties of a country 
under foot. For his own part, if his 
public life were to end to-morrow, there 
was no chapter, the recollection of which 
would afford him more pride than that 
in which it was permitted to him to be 
one of the handful of men who—as was 
once said of the British Army—‘‘ Never 
knew when they were beaten.”’? There 
they stood, a few men against hundreds; 
but with a nation at their backs, and the 
sympathy of that nation, not alone upon 
the Irish shore, but that nation stronger 
than the one at home, scattered wherever 
the British flag floated, and that still 
stronger oneliving beneath the protection 
of the Stars and Stripes. There were 
millions of the Irish people at their back. 
He would put it to every man who was 
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a statesman—and there were many of 
eminent ability amongst them—he would 
put it to anyone of reflective mind 
whether it could be a wise policy in the 
interest, either of England or Ireland, 
to persist in a constant warring between 
the two countries? He would put it to 
every reflective mind whether it could 
be a wise policy that had made the Irish 
millions all over the world burn, as they 
unfortunately did, with such hatred for 
the power of England? Why should 
this be? Why should they not, by a 
policy of conciliation, make of these 
men, all over the habitable globe, 
lovers of their power and sympathizers 
with their greatness? As to what Irish- 
men abroad were doing to.day, let them 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs how many of the Legis- 
latures in the United States had pub- 
licly passed Resolutions of sympathy 
with the Irish Members in their struggle 
here against the Government? How 
many of the Legislaturesof that great Re- 
public which would soon divide with Eng- 
land the Empire of the English-speaking 
world, in formal assembly, had passed 
resolutions sympathizing with the Land 
League—for which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary had nothing 
but words of scorn and contumely—and 
with that man, the Leader of the Irish 
Party, who had been insulted in his 
absence? There was this to be said, 
that the Congress of America and the 
Senate, the highest Assembly of the 
power and the political greatness of that 
glorious Republic, had paid to Mr. 
Parnell a compliment never extended to 
Princes of this country—the compliment 
of inviting him to the floor of their 
House and giving him a hearing there 
to plead the wrongs of Ireland. Had 
they not reached the end of this sorrow- 
ful chapter? Were the Irish Members 
for ever to be speaking in these tones 
on the floor of this Assembly ? Why was 
it they were repeating history to-night ? 
Let them open the pages of any record 
of the proceedings of this Chamber, 
and let them say whether this tone of 
complaint of want of conciliation on the 
part of the Irish Members was not to be 
found in every decade from the year 
1801 to the year 1881, and let them say 
whether, correlatively, was not to be 
found some Coercion Bill, some Arms 
Bill, some Arms Bill, some Coercion 
Bill, for Ireland? He would invite the 
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Government to turn over a new leaf, to 
burn their Arms Bill, and produce their 
Land Bill. Do not tell him about paci- 
fying Ireland—he knew a little about 
the country. The production of a satis- 
factory Land Bill would paralyze disaf- 
fection in Ireland, and would do more 
than 100 Coercion Bills to bring peace 
and contentment to the country. For 
this he would cite as his authority the 
Irish Liberals, for they, too, knew their 
country. He would cite the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan and another Irish- 
man, although he held an official posi- 
tion, the Attorney General for Ireland, 
or he would take his authority from 
Ulster alone, leaving out, for the mo- 
ment, the rest of Ireland. The feeling 
was unanimous that a good Land Bill 
would put an end to disaffection. It 
was no pleasure to him to have to speak 
in that House in the tones and with the 
sentiments that had been wrung from 
him within the past six weeks on this 
matter. On Friday night he had gone 
home blessing Providence that it was 
all over — thinking that they might 
shake hands and be friends again ; but 
it was alla dream. They were on the 
verge of another chapter of hateful 
strife, because they might depend upon 
it the language used to-night had had 
its effect, and the Irish Members, who 
had been over-mastered in every divi- 
sion, crushed by the laws of Parlia- 
ment to put down the minority, small as 
they were, yet knew how to face an un- 
equal contest, and to dare everything in 
defence of their country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Tre Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I hope the House will not assent to this 
Motion; but that it will determine to 
conclude this debate to-night. If we 
may judge from the tone and character 
of most of the speeches recently de- 
livered, it appears to me that there is 
not material for another discussion. I 
have heard a great many of the speeches 
which have been delivered to-night, and 
many of them have come from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. From that quarter 
we have heard eloquent speeches, espe- 
cially from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan), 
who has just sat down; but we have 
heard extremely little of the proposal of 
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the Government, or of the necessity, or 
want of necessity, for an Arms Bill. We 
have heard a great deal of criticism of 
the speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Home Secretary, a great deal about the 
relations of the Government to the 
Press, and about an imagined change 
of front in this matter. We have heard 
a disquisition by the hon. Member for 
Galway about a guilty compact with rival 
factions that is supposed to exist, and we 
have heard a great deal fromthe hon. and 
learned Member for Meath declaring 
that the Government may rest on what 
he is pleased to call their ‘ blood- 
stained laurels.”” The hon. Member for 
Galway gave us 20 minutes of descrip- 
tion of the various forms, in which 
‘* Boycotting ’’—political and social— 
was practised—[ Mr. T. P. O’Connor : 
No; only seven minutes on that subject. ] 
—and the hon. Member then gave us a 
disquisition upon stage carpentering ; 
but of arms, and the necessity for this 
Bill, of the allegations that are made as 
to the general armament of the people 
of Ireland, and of the armament that 
has been recommended to the people by 
some of their leaders, we have heard 
very little indeed. We have heard 
nothing about the alleged intimidation 
— intimidation largely practised by 
armed parties. We have heard scarcely 
anything about all these matters, and 
the discussion has turned almost entirely 
upon matters irrelevant to the subject 
of this Bill. Now, let me remind 
the House that it is not in accord- 
ance with usual practice to debate at 
great length the introduction of a 
Bill. I do not think there will be any 
disposition on the part of the House 
unduly to curtail discussion on the prin- 
ciple of the Bill when the stage of second 
reading is reached; but I must say I 
think the House will expect that the dis- 
cussion on that stage of the Bill will be 
confined a little more closely to the sub- 
ject than it has been to-night. It is not 
unreasonable to ask that one whole night 
should be considered sufficient for the 
discussion of the introduction of a Bill 
which is not of an extraordinary or un- 
usual character ; which is, as I reminded 
the House the other night, only a portion 
of an Act in force this time last year; 
the character of which was thoroughly 
known to the House, and which does not 
afford scope for the unlimited discussion 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed 
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inclined to give it. I hope, therefore, 
that the hon. Member will not persevere 
in his Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate. If he is not induced to with- 
draw it, I trust the House will not assent 
to it. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY hoped his 
hon. Friend would persevere with his 
Motion for adjournment, and trusted the 
House would have the good sense and 
fairness to assent to it. Thenoble Lord 
who was now the Leader of the House 
had said that he had heard very little 
practical discussion as to the actual 
points of the Bill; but he (Mr. M‘Car- 
thy) had been in the House during the 
greater part of the night, and had 
heard a great deal of very practical and 
close discussion on the points of the 
measure. But he agreed with the noble 
Lord that the actual measure itself was 
not so closely and fully discussed as it 
well might have been. Who was to 
blame for that? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary was decidedly 
responsible. It was he who, in the be- 
ginning of the evening, led the House 
away altogether from the practical rea- 
sons for which the measure, presumably, 
was introduced, and made the greater 
part of his speech a series of strictures 
upon hon. Members, some of whom were 
present and some absent. The right 
hon. Gentleman had made an attack 
upon the Irish Members, calling them 
the confederates of the men whom he 
himself described as inciters to assassi- 
nation. It was that that had turned the 
discussion away from its reasonable and 
proper path, and had compelled hon. 
Members to rise in their places to reply 
to his extravagant and unjustifiable 
calumnies. [‘‘Oh!”] He(Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) could use no words less strong 
than these to describe the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman, who got up deli- 
berately and, having described certain 
men as assassins and persons who incited 
to assassination, went on to speak of 
their confederates, the leaders of the 
Land League. It was impossible, after 
a speech such as that, for the Irish 
Members, or the friends of the leaders 
of the Land League, to turn away to the 
calm discussion of the measure, and 
leave the character of those absent and 
honourable men under the stain that 
the right hon. Gentleman had endea- 
voured to set on them. He would tell 
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he was mistaken in supposing that it was 
usual to allow the first reading of a Co- 
ercion Bill to pass without discussion. 
However it might have been in the 
feeble days, when there was no organized 
Trish Party, it was not usual in other 
days. If the noble Lord would turn 
to history he would see he was mis- 
taken in supposing that it had been the 
practice to allow a Coercion Bill to be 
read a first time without discussion. He 
(Mr. M‘Carthy) only now rose for the 
purpose of showing why the discussion 
had not been kept so closely as it might 
have been to the points of the Bill. The 
Home Secretary was solely responsible, 
and had, in his speech, done as much 
mischief as it was possible for any 
statesman, under the circumstances, to 
accomplish. It might be said of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as was said for- 
merly of a much greater statesman, that 
it had rarely fallen to the lot of any 
human being to do so much good as in 
the course of one single night he had 
prevented. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 21; Noes 
202: Majority 181.—(Div. List, No. 
100.) 


And Mr. Spraxer, having stated that 
he collected from the last Division that 
it was the ‘general sense of the House 
that the Question be now put :— 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Question be now put.”— 
(Zhe Marquess of Hartington.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 200; Noes 
22: Majority 178.—(Div. List, No. 101.) 


Original Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 196 ; Noes 
26: Majority 170.—(Div. List, No. 102.) 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the carry- 
ing and possession of Arms, and for the preser- 
vation of the Public Peace in Ireland, ordered to 
be brought in by Secretary Sir Wixt1am Har- 
court, Mr. Guapstone, and Mr. Wini1am Ep- 
WARD Forster. 

Bill presented accordingly. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘ That the Bill be read a first time.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 188 ; Noes 
26 : Majority 162.—(Div. List, No. 103.) 


Bill to be read a second time Zo-mor- 





the noble Lord who led the House that 
The Marquess of Hartington 


row, and to be printed. [Bill 98. ] 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
ang Qirees 


INDIA OFFICE (SALE OF SUPERFLUOUS 
LAND) BILL.—[Br1 91.] 


(Lord Frederick Cavendish, the Marquess of Har- 
tington, Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Zord Frederick Cavendish.) 


Mr. FINIGAN said, he objected to 
the second reading of this Bill, which 
concerned a large area of land, being 
taken at that hour (1.50). Of late there 
had been a great deal of jobbery with 
respect to the purchase of land, and it 
was quite open to suspicion that the 
Bill might practically be due to that 
cause. In the absence of any explana- 
tion, he did not see why the Bill was 
brought forward, and was, therefore, 
opposed to the second reading. 

Mr. HEALY pointed out that hon. 
Members had been induced to postpone 
their Bills, and the time was now being 
used by the Government for the purpose 
of putting forward a Bill of their own. 
As no explanation of the measure had 
been offered, he objected to the second 
reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(MHr. Healy.) 


Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he should have certainly made 
some explanatory statement had he not 
believed that the Preamble of the Bill 
contained all information that could be 
desired. The circumstances were that 
the India Office bought the land in 
question for their own purposes; and, 
having decided that they had no further 
need of it, they offered it to the Govern- 
ment in connection with the extension of 
Public Offices. It was agreed that the 
question should be referred to arbitra- 
tion. Accordingly, arbitrators were ap- 
pointed, and an award was made, 
settling the amount of money to be 
paid. It had been subsequently dis- 
covered that the India Office was unable 
to sell the land without an Act of Par- 
liament, and the present Bill was intro- 
duced to complete the arrangement. 
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Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 9; Noes 
78 : Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 104.) 


Original Question again proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. REDMOND: I beg to move that 
this House do now adjourn, and my 
object in doing so is this—that if the 
Bill is of any importance—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
seconded the Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate, therefore is not entitled 
to speak again. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would move 
the adjournment of the House. So far 
as the substance of the Bill could be 
gathered from its title, only a very 
inadequate idea of the measure could 
be obtained. He had very much de- 
sired to understand the noble Lord; but 
though the noble Lord’s statement was 
evidently offered with a wish that it 
should be comprehended, he (Mr. Sex- 
ton) was completely in the dark as to 
its meaning. [‘‘Oh!’’] Well, he con- 
gratulated hon. Members opposite upon 
the possession of more penetrative intel- 
lects than his. It was opposed to the 
interests of careful legislation that any 
Bill, even one of this trivial character, 
should be proceeded with without the 
House having a full appreciation of the 
propriety of the course it was taking. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Ur. Sexton.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
House would agree that the explanation 
given by the noble Lord the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury was insuffi- 
cient 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member rise to second the Motion ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR replied 
in the affirmative. The House would 
agree that the noble Lord’s explanation 
was of a very ‘“‘scrappy”’ character. He 
had said little more than was to be 
found inthe Preamble of the Bill, which 
was totally insufficient to give the House 
an adequate notion of the proposal. So 
far ashe (Mr. O’Connor) could understand 
it, the case was this—some land having 
been purchased some years ago as a site 
for an office, when the building was 
completed a portion remained unused. 
This land, unless he was under a wrong 
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impression, was paid for out of the Re-| Bill, because, from a financial point of 


venues of India. The Revenues of India | 
were not protected here; the people of 

India had been made to pay many 

millions without that protection being | 
afforded to their Revenues and resources | 
which was afforded to the Revenues of 
Great Britain. It was due to the people 
of India that a great deal more scrutiny 
and examination should be given to 
everything connected with the Revenues 
of that Empire than hitherto had been 
afforded. What he wished to ask was 
whether this proposed purchase by the 
Commissioners of Works would inflict a 
loss upon the Revenues of India—whe- 
ther the sum now to be paid over to the 
Indian Revenue was greater than, equal 
to, or less than, the sum originally paid 
for the land now to besold? He would 
also like to ask whether any attempt 
had been made to place this land in the 
open market, or whether there had been 
some quiet transaction between one De- 
partment and the other for the purpose 
of meeting departmental convenience ; 
whether the open market had not been 
passed by, thereby inflicting upon the 
Revenues of India a considerable loss ? 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
was glad the hon. Member took such an 
active interest in the affairs of India; 
and was pleased to be able to inform 
him that the arrangement was not sus- 
ceptible to the charges he had made. 

_ Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I made 
no charges. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that at the suggestion of the India 
Office itself the valuing of the piece of 
land in question had been referred to 
one of the most eminent and able valuers 
in the Kingdom. The valuer had been 
jointly appointed by the India Office and 
the Board of Works, and the sum to 
be paid was the sum appointed to be 
paid by this gentleman. If the hon. 
Member opposite wished to protect the 
Revenues of India he would support this 





view, he could conceive nothing worse 
than that the India Office should be com- 
pelled to keep this piece of land. 

Mr. FINIGAN wished to know what 
amount of money was paid in the first 
instance for this piece of land ; whether 
it was £68,000, or more, or less? A 
great deal would depend upon the ori- 
ginal cost. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
was afraid he could not inform the hon. 
Member, as this piece of land was what 
had been left after the building. The 
other part had already been utilized. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 6; Noes 
75: Majority 69.—(Div. List, No. 105.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Mr. HEALY asked to what hour to- 
morrow the House was adjourning. He 
understood that it had been usual to ad- 
journ until 2 o’clock on Ash Wednes- 
day instead of 12 o’clock as on other 
Wednesdays. The noble Lord (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) had said nothing on 
the subject ; and if he continued silent he 
(Mr. Healy) would move that the House 
adjourn till 2 o’clock to-morrow. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : I 
stated yesterday that if the House 
agreed to the Motion I had to make to- 
day, to the effect that the state of Public 
Business was urgent, we would not ask 
the House to meet on Ash Wednesday 
at a later hour than usual. I propose 
that the House should meet at 12 o’clock 
to-morrow. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 
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